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PATIIONISEKS. 

Patronising is not an act confined to those endowed 
witlj superior means or rank; it is a disj)06ition of 
human nature, disttibiited witliout any regard to ex- 
traneous circumstances. Sometimes it is found in per- 
sons of comparatively humble condition, and not in them 
exercised on their inferiors alone, but occasionally upon 
their superiors also. For example, a country gentleman 
will sometimes find that a stem'ard or l^nd-agent, whom 
lie has newly engaged, proves to be a remarkably patro- 
nising person. Almost every one will ascertain, on recol- 
lection, that he has two or three extremely condescend- 
ing frion(^ in^ grades considerably beneath his own ; 
and all middle-aged aTid eldcrl}’’ persons, grave and 
reverend ns they may be, must have their experiences 
of n patronising order of young men with beards as yet 
scarce conscious of a razor. 1 met with one a few years 
ago, -who quit#' overcame me with the condescending 
comphinents ho paid to my writings. How often, too, 
dow’c see the patronising spirit exercised in eases where 
we are not parties ! Poor authors, for instance, speak- 
ing encouragingly of the juvenile ctVorts of a Lickens — 
or politicians, witli scarcely a vote, expressing an incli- 
nation to think well of the Duke of Wellington. Per- 
haps of all persons in the world, none are so much ob- 
ject of the patronising spirit as statesmen. They are 
decried by many, but they arc also putted on the hack 
hy tpany. When Mr Canning enme into power, he met 
with much opposition among his old friends ; but at 
that very time three shopkeepers in a particular street 
in Edinburgh, without the slightest reference to liis own 
imaginary case of the three tailors of Tooley Street, 
met in a back shop, and agreed to give him their sup- 
IKirt. What stories could most ‘members’ tell of the 
patronage which they had met with amongst voters! 
It would put human nature into quite a new point of 
vie\v. Well might Wordsworth, impressed with a sense 
of the universality of benevolence, exclaim that the 
IKKirest poor like to be the dispensers of some small 
blessings. 

There is a particular class of patronisers in whom 
benevolence appears as so exclusively the guiding prin- 
ciple of their nature, that they are nothing unless 
condesconding, They only can speak when doing so 
appears afkble. If they cannot look at a friend with 
tSo downward regard of grace and favour, they will 
hot look at him at olL The^ie persons get into such a 
habit of patronising^ that, where rank and other csir* 
cumstances make it utterly impossible, they feel dis- 
appointed, and eoneeive m antipathy in consequence* 
\^ea a person of snperiot grade or of brilliant and 
gmmdiy acknon^ged imMs is mentioned, yon m 
sore "to nnfevourabie opinion, or 

et teost lypwt ifm You may think it' 

koTl Voi,n* . 


unjust; but they cannot help it. It is* all from an 
exclusivggfesB of sympathy towards the humble and 
meek. Ami is not this quite right AVhat need have 
high people, who are so well olT, to be kindly or even 
justly considered? And where^cat merits exist, and 
are generally acknowledged, whnt use is there for a 
particular person admitting them? It is only where 
there are humble circumstances and poor deservings, 
that there is any gallantry in showing kindness. The 
! poor need all the justice possible^ and it is right to give 
it thorn ; but the rich being such favourites of fortune, 
it ib no less proper that they slipuld be detracted from 
and depreciated, were it only to save them from being 
too much puffed up. 

True to their instiiK't, this class of patronisers in* 
\ariably desert tbeir proteges when they cease to 
quire cncourngcmcnt, A man may have been a paragon 
of earthly excellences with them for twenty years, 
during wliicli he was of mean estate, and one in whom 
the world at large saw no fine qualities ; but let a large 
bequest suddenly enrich him, or let him by some bril- 
liant act all at once become an object of general admi- 
ration, and the patronisers instantly dismiss him from 
I favour. So, also, v hen any one is suddenly ruined in 
I some blameless way, or sinks out of popular esteem, the 
i patroniscr is surp to become his friend, although he 
never before could endure him. So certain is this pro- 
cedure, that you might play upon a patroniser’s mind — 
bringing out all the expected cficcts — with as much pre- 
cision as upon a musical instnim^O^- some day, 

with regard to one of those he formerly disliked, that he 
has lost all his fortune save a trifle, or has five children 
ill at once, or is thought to be fallirig into a consump- 
tion ; and at the same time, with regard to another of 
opposite class, that his uncle is at length dead, and ha 
has set up a curricle ; anrl you >vill be sure to find all the 
wonted opinions reversed. Look, then, for kind wordl 
about the one, and sarcasm at the other! So, alaQ^i||* 
you acquaint me with tlie exact amount of the nalrfUK 
and acquired ^ifts of the individual proposed 
brought into contact with a patroniscr, I will 
precisely tlie natm*e of the reception which may he 
pected. Is it a person of generally interesting ^ 

then look for soniethjng very frigid. Is it 
of the large family of the passable? then 
sonable amount of civility. But let it bO a * 

homely person, and the utmost kindness which iA 
the nature of tlie patroniser to show, WSB he showUl* 

The spirit of this class of pat^seta can he veadhy 
detected in our periodioid critl48% Boma reviewe^nl 
think it right to speak ss frahkly hf themdts oCsuceess- 
ful authors as of those whose Jias been opfi^tOi and 
they will even moke bShdloiitth of 

deserts of peeie imd of 
topiodtjUBoai^thlogies^ Thepidroni^ 
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a very dificrent coarse. They reserve all their cordiality 
for the poorer children of genias, and the persons vho 
write amazingly well considering their circamstances. 
They are never without some particular protege of this 
kind, whose productions they hold to be the wonder of 
the age, and whom they flourish in the faces of all other 
classes of the community, as if none of them could have 
brought forth such a miracle. Nor is the kindness of 
this .conduct more to be admired than is tlie heroic con- 
stancy with which they will persist in praising one whom 
most of the world besides sets down as a clown or a pre- 
tender. The volumes of such an editor become a scries 
of shelves filled with the bedusted busts of the Great 
Obscure. On the other hand, he wages relentless ivar 
gainst writers of good repute, or who liave happened 
to hit the public taste, unless indeed they sliould have 
chanced, like Byron, to incur some more or less general 
odium from their personal conduct, in which case they 
become fit to be placed on the same bright platform 
with the prodigies aforesaid. The fact is, the sole quality 
required in the heroes of such an editor, is simply the 
negative one of being •under a cloud. Good qualities 
universally esteemed are, with him, the sole disqualifi- 
cation. And thus it is, that, when it liappens by a re- 
markable chance tliat one of the proteges of our editor 
advances into good fame, he is then sure to he taken to 
pieces. He has been spoiled by succ(;ss. Tie has become 
one of the world’s great men. "Nature ami c*ur editor 
cast him oi£ 

In following out his. benevolent syvsteni, a patroniscr 
is generally seen to be animated by a principle of extra- 
orSnary candour. There are many strangely shy or 
dose people, who, when they see no particular occasion 
for expressing their opinion of persons or things intro- 
duced in conversation, allow these persons or Hungs to 
pass uncharatterised accordingly. But this the patro- 
niscr never does. Let any man, ^vomall, or child be 
spoken of in his presence, aud he deems it a duty 
to stop the conversation instantly, that 4ie may teil 
you what is his opinion of that i)erson— the opimoii 
Deiug of course always favourable in i)roportion to tliC 
lowly estate or humility of merits of the individual 
lauded to. There may be no oc(.asion w hatever for the 
opinion, as fiir as others present are oneerned; and 
they may feel it rather irksome to hear some one v.ho 
takes no particularly illuminating or emtertaining sliare 
in the conversation always coming out w ith— ‘ Gh, yes, 

I think very well of tljat man ;* or ‘ I have no good opi- 
nion of that other f or ‘ Tin? manners of that young lady 
please me very much or * That old woman looks to 
me a very haughty disagreeable person but tlie patro- 
niser is not to be restrained by any sucli considerations. 
It may be of great importance that my opinii »u is pre- 
sented, and a regard to candoTiT makes it ncccvssary that 
I shoiild conceal nothing which / think. Therefore I 
must teil what / think of everything. Tlie nierit of 
this boldness is of course the greater, in proportion as 
the patroniser is a person of comparative unimportaucxi 
in the company, or as the subject is presumably above 
his comprehension. When he happens to be one ■whose 
opinion nobody would think of setting any store by, or 
wishing to hear at all even upon the m6st trivial sub- 
ject, the magnanimity of the procedure is almost too 
much for common terras of praise. It becomes truly 
delightful, thus linked among a race where good breed- 
ing and tame common sense hfvve nearly obliterated 
all the finer traits of human nature, to find one of the 
nmst unimponant persons present asserting the native 
right of all to pronounce fully and freely upon every- 
thing. 

Xtoe is but one unfortunate circumstance connected 
P-Ihe patronising spirit and manner. It is apt to be 
many persons as offensive. This of course arises 
from the self-esteem of those parties— a feeling 
‘‘tmg on their part, that all consideration of the 
, , me and candour whicli animate the patroniiers 
ThebMtMntiment«ofTrI(ich 
feU to teseiTe nppnjdatum ftont | 


the corrupted and sel^sh; thus does our pride ever kick 
out against all that is designed for our benefit. Of 
course no true-spirited patroniser would allow bimself 
to be affected by such marks of ingratitude on the part 
of his subjects. Placed by his own sensations on a 
pedestal so lofty, he can calinly look down and smile on 
the petulant recalcitrations of the poor emmets whom 
he desires to take under his protection. 


T^OrtTLAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 

DISTBIBUXrON OF MAEINE LIFE, 

As on land there is an obvious distribution of plants 
and animals according to conditions of temperature, 
light, soil, food, and the like, so under the >vaters oi 
the ocean there seems to exist a similar arrangement 
of organic being. The ranges and habitats of terrestrial 
life have been ascertained with some degree of correct- 
ness, in consequence of the ground of invesUgation 
being of an accessible nature ; but the difficulties at- 
tending submarine research have hitherto limited our 
knowledge in that direction to the scantiest results. 
Respecting land animals, we know that many — as the 
horse, ox, wolf, and dog- have a "wide geographic range 
assigned them ; that otliers — as the elephant, lion, uikI 
monkey — are confined to a comijaratively narrow re- 
gion ; wdiile some — as the kangaroo and ornithorhyn- 
chus of New Holland — are peculiar to the districts they 
inhabit. As with the Fauna, so with the terrestrial 
T^lora : the ])alms, tree-ferns, and rdnes of the tropics 
could not llourisli with tbo pines and oaks of temperate 
regions, any more than the latt n* could luxiiri.'ito amid 
the snows of Jjabrador or Nova Zembla. Notwith- 
standing this natural limit to terrestrial life and vegt»- 
tation, there arc certain tribes of plants and animals 
capable of king acclimatised ; tliat is, of living and 
}wopagating their kind in regions not originally in- 
habited by them. If they find in these new situations 
all tlie conditions necessary to their growth and per- 
fection, they will continue unchanged ; if not, they will 
either undergo modifications to meet the altered cir- 
cumstances under ■which they exist, or they will die out 
enHndy. TIk' liahitats of land species may be extended 
either by natural or artificial means ; but to the former 
proces.^ river-i, seas, and mountains oppose harriers 
■whitJi an' wholly unknown m a uniform element like 
the ocean. 

Turning now to marine life, a similar distribution 
seems to present itself; and it has been long known 
that many tribes— as tlie Greenland whale, tlic sper- 
maceti ■wdiale, the shark, the cod, and herring — arc 
found only in certain regions; that the shell-fisli of 
temperate shores are widely different from those of 
tropi(*al seas ; and that some families, from their pecu- 
lijir conformations, are restricted within the narrow'est 
limits. Beyond some broad facts like those, we are uii- 
acNiuaintud with the limits assigned to free-swimming 
animals, as there is no harrier to their passage from 
one part of the ocean to another, as the temperature of 
the water is not subject to extreme variations like that 
of the land, and as their choice of one locality in pre- 
ference to another must depend upon food and other 
less perceptible causes. The case is somewhat different 
with shell-fish, many of which are destitute of locomotive 
powers, VinlesB when in the larvous state. Thus, this 
division of marine life may be regarded as fixed or se- 
dentary, and as bearing a close analogy to terrestrial 
plants whose dispersion can only ta^ place by their 
seeds, wliich are borne about by winos, rivers, &c. just 
as the eggs or larvae of sholl-fish are often transported! 
to new regions by oceanic currents. From the statiop- 
ary and accessible character of the MoUusca, tlieir dis- 
tribution has reedv^ the greatest share of attention ; 
and bearing in mind that thdy ocscupy the bed of the 
sea as plants occupy the surface of the laud, tlie reader 
may be able to appre^te the ofmchisioas axHrei at by 
recent aocdbgictil resmoh, , 
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Besides conditions of soil, moi^ure, light, &c. plants 
arc regulated in their distribution by altitude^ or elc* 
ration above tli© ordinary sea-levclf For every hundred 
feet of ascent, there is a proportional fall of the ther- 
mometer, so that degrees of altitude are equivalent in 
their effects upon vegetable life to a removal from a tro- 
pical to a temperate region, or from temperate latitudes 
to the arctic circle. Tims, at the height of .5000 feet in 
Britain, and 16,000 at the equator, we arrive at the 
region of perpetual snow ; in ojhcr words, at grounds as 
destitute of vegetation as the frozen zone, 'riiis inti- 
mate relation between altitude and decrease of tempe- 
rature accounts for the fact, that thchaso of a mountain 
may be clothed with the vegetation of tropical India, 
the sides witli that of temperate England, and the 
summit with the mosses and lichens of icy T/ihrador. 
Many mountains exhibit sucJi belts of vegetation ; the 
most familiar instances being IMount Tlvtiia. TonerilFc, 
and Ararat. 'J'ouriiefort, in ascending the latter, h;id 
observed at its foot the plants of Western Asia; but a 
little way up he recognized the vegetable forms of Italy; 
at a still liigher level tliose of central Erance; lU'xt, 
those of Sweden ; and beyond them the Flora of Lap- 
land. I^ow, precisely as altiludc affects the distribution 
of plants, BO does (It^pth exercise an influence on the dis- 
tribution of shell-lish along the bed of the (jceau. This 
fact, first adverted to by certain Italian philosophers hi- 
wards the end of last century, has recently been revived 
byrrofesBor I'ldward Forbes of King’s college, Londoi.,** 
wdio has brought tw light several other interesting <‘ir- 
cumatauces n lative to the laws wliich govern the dis- 
persion of,mo)?useoii.s animals. 

According to Mr Forbes, ‘ certam species lire in certain 
parts^ accord niy to the depths so the sca-l/td pic- 

scuis a series o/ zones or jcifions, each peopled hi/ its 
peculuii idhuhiUitiU' Tins he illustrates fy ilie -v-’eH- 
knowm fact, that Ihespaec between high and low ^.a^er- 
rnarks on ;ne j'ritish t-uasts — narrow as it may seem— 
IS peopled b^ dlflercnt tribes, which live at difierent 
distauees from the shore. Thus tlie auricula, common 
whelk, and barnacle, arc found at the very margin of 
high water, along with certain sea-weeds, as tlicrur/i/ccH, 
or Iceland nios.s, of the shops; a little farther seaward 
those disappear, and are sueeeedt'd by tlie silvery troehus, 
tbC' sea-nncniones, and other forms of jilauts and ani- 
mals ; wliile towards the margin of low water the razor- 
shells, ascidlans, the dulse, and numerous zoophytes pre- 
vail. All over this tidal space, liow'cver, certain races, as 
the common linqiit and edibU* mussel, abound, showing 
tliat they have what i.s termed a wider range of liabitat 
than any of the individual genera above-inciitioiKHi. 
"Now, i)reeisely as in this space, Mhich any one can 
examine for himself during the ebb tide, so along the 
inaccessible portions of the sea-bed ditlcrent hiriii- 
lies of shell-fish are distributed. Some occupy com- 
paratively narrow zones; others spread over spaces 
which include the zones occupied by several families ; 
but the number of families always gradually decreases 
as we descend, till a depth is arrived at as tho- 
roughly destitute of life as the tops of the snow-eovercd 
mountains are of terrestriivl vegetation. In the British 
seas, the space alternately covered and exposed by the 
lido is termed the littoral zonc^ and is peopUai by w'cll- 
known races; it constitutes the first region in Mr 
Forbes's system of classification. The zone which suc- 
ceeds is that of tlici laminarias or broad-leaved sea- 
weeds, omong which live some of the most brilliantly- 
coloured aad elegant inhabitants of the ocean. It is 
also the chosen lnkbitat of the nudibranchous mollusca, 
t>r sea-slugs, and is that region in whiih the Flora of 
the sea appears to have its maximum development. 
Beyond the zone there is generally a belt of 

mud or grav^t inhabited by numerous bivalve mollusca; 
and this i^ain U succeeded by the region of corallines, 


* Oa ^ Thrown on by Submarine Beseaiohes j 

bcina th^ sObstimco of a ooihmunlcahou made to tho lioyal 
tution of Britain February, 1844, 


which, ranging from a depth of firom twenty to forty 
fathoms, alxmnds in beautiful flexible zoophy^, and in 
numerous species of molluBca and crustaCea, to be pro- 
cured only by means of the dredge. Deeper still is a 
region as yet but little explored, from which are drawn 
up the more massive corals found on our shores, accom- 
panied by the tercbratula, orbieula, and other bmchlO'- 
podous mollusca. As in tlie British seas, so in the 
eastern Mediterranean Mr Forbes has found the sa^me 
characteristic distribution of species from the shore- 
margin to the depth of 230 fathoms — the lowest point 
he had the opi»ortnnity of examining. Thus it apl)ears, 
that as on land <iifl‘crc‘nt tribes of plants arc found at 
different altitudes, so along the bottom of the sea various 
races of sliell-fhdi aiul fuci arc disScovtired at various 
depths; and as on land Pornc vegetable families are 
fitted to flourish ovci a wider range of height, so under 
the err^aiu niollusea are capable of adapting 

tlieuLselVes ! ■ a wilier zone of sea-bottom. For ex- 
ample, one class Tuay he limitc'd to a range of from two 
to six latlionis in depth, whili' aqpther llounshes in equal 
abundance over a zone of from two to fifti‘en fathoms, 
though neitlur arc to he met with in soundings of 
thirty. 

I'lie next conclusion arrived at is, that ‘ the. number of 
species is much less in the loiver zones than in the upper' 
Here, as in the former ease, tlie, fact is in strict accor- 
dance with w hat takes place among teTrestrial vegeta- 
tion. The genial warmth, moisture, and soil found at 
the base of a mountain, nourishes a more luxuriant and 
varied h'lora than ils sides or top; bo also do the littoral 
and shallow zones of tlic sea-bottom supiiort a greater 
mimher and variety of species than those of extreme 
deiith. ‘Sea-weeds,’ snyi? l\lr I'orlies, ‘become fewer 
and fev'er in the lower zones, and dwindle to a single 
spleiei,^, a vidhpora, at the dcpih of 200 fathoms, l^ho 
lowest legion sounded in the Mediterranean exceeds in 
extent all other regions together ; yet its Fauna is 
emnparativdy sm.all : the number of testaceous species 
found was only eight. In tlic littoral zone there were 
above 1 50 species ; hence wi* may fairly infer, that as 
there is a zero of vegetable life*, so there is one of ani- 
mal life.’ The deductions to be drawm from this fact 
are of great interest, and bear lAost importantly on the 
eonelii.sions of geology. As on land wc have the greatest 
number and variety of vegetables flourishing around us 
in accessible positions, so in the ocean the greatest va- 
riety of life swMnns along the shores and in the shallowest 
waters. The rarefaction of tlie atmosplien; and other 
changes which arise from altitude, sensibly affect the 
niimher and kind of vegetable forms ; and in like man- 
ner the decrea.se of temperature (1 degree of Falirenheit 
for every 25 fathoms), diminution of light, pressure of 
w ator, Ac. wdiich arise from increase of depth, perceptibly 
lessen the nuiiibers and variet}' of marine testaeea, until, 
lilt’ a-atcly, a point of sea-bottom is reached unenlivened 
either by vegetable or animal forms. This depth will 
differ in different soa.s, according as they are tropical or 
l>olar ; hut over the greater portion of the ocean, it way 
safely be assumed that below a depth of .300 fathomis 
uniform dopoi'^ts of fine mud are taking place W'ithout 
any admixture of organic exuvia). Strata, therefict^i 
which contain the remains of jdants and animal^, prdve 
that such were the Flora and Fauna of the world at the 
time of their deposition ; but it does not follow tet 
strata utterly destitufe of fossil organisms were formed 
at a time when plants and animals did not exist Such 
beds IS some of our non-fossiliferous slates may have 
been vioposited in very deep water, beyond the limit 
of organized existence ; and therefore geologists should 
not be too hasty in their inferences respecting the pre- 
vious conditions of tho globe, merely from the ex^i- 
nation of any particular suite of struts. 

Another fact ascertained in reference to the distribn- 
tion of marine mollusc^ is one precisely analogous to 
what occurs in the dispersion of vegetable races. It is 
well known that pfonts ^iude of St Peters^ 

burg are (Hlforent foom under the latitude of 
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Calliutta ; but sufflciefit altitude in tlie neigbboutho0d 
of the latter c:ity trould sustain plants the same in kind 
as those of St Petersburg. Thus, therefore, parallels 
in elevation are equivalent to parallels in latitude ; that 
ifl, the Plora of the arctic rei^ons will flourish in the 
tropics, provided there be altitude sufficient to reduce 
the temperatuHi, &c. to an equality with ^at of their 
original habitat. Nevertheless each geogra^phic region, 
at a given altitude, has its peculiar Flora ; and in the 
same manner the shores of distant regions have each 
their characteristic inoUnscfu As we descend, liowever, 
the sea-bottom of southern regions begin to exhibit 
iiortUern forms ; and, just as it was possible to And the 
plants of St Petersburg at sufficient elevation in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, so at a certain depth in the 
Indian seas do we find the testaceous animals of the 
northern ocean.. The proposition founded by Mr Forbes 
upon this fact is, that * the numher of northern forms of 
aiiimaU and plants is not the same in all the zones of depth, 
hitt increases either positively or by representation as we 
dmend.' 

AH varieties of sea-lfottom are not equally capable of 
sustaining animal and vegetable life. In all tlie zones of 
depth there are occasionally more or less desert tracks, 
.ttsually of sand or mud, on which few animals are found, 
or, if present, are only peculiar to these localities. 

, species being adapted to live on ^ipertain sorts of 

sea-bottom only, beds ^of marine mollutif^a do not increase 
to cm indefinite extent — they may die out in conseepience of 
tSiitflV o«e»« increase changing the nature of the ground. 

* Tlius,’ says Mr Forbes, *a bed of scallops (pecten oiter- 
cidaris) or of oysters having increased to such an 
extent that the ground is completely changed, in con- 
sequence of the accumulation of the remains of dead 
scjdiops or oysters, becomes unfitted for the further 
sustenance of the tribe. The young cease to be de- 
veloped there, and the nice dies out, and beconies silted 
up, or imbedded in sediment, when the ground being 
renewed, it may be succeeded either by a fresh colony 
Uf sealless, or by some other species or assemblage of 
species.* This — to recur to our vegetable analogy — ^is 
ptectsely what takes place among plants. The natural 
i&^y of :in American pine forest is succeeded by trees 
b&er kinds ; the atyuatic plants of i peat-marsh in- 
%atuase upon their own annual decay, until their n^'cn- 
H^fttion has formed a dry basis incapable of their 
Jfkpther support, and which gives birth to heath and 
oUiet* noU-aqUatic tribes : a soil which ha.s grown wheat 
fhr forty years may refuse to grow it any longer, until 
change be cflccted upon its constitution either by 
the growth of ctlier vegetables, or by the artificial addi- 
tion of new ingredients ; and exactly as this ‘ rotation 
of crops * is needed in the vegetable economy, so a similar 
rotation seems to take place among the tcstacca of the 
ocean. These facts bear importantly on the science of 
geology, as we are thereby enabled to account for the 
occurrence of shells in certain portions of any system, 
and for their absence in another, as also for the recur- 
rence of fossil shell-beds at Indefinite intervals — these 
intervals being the periods When the sea-bottom was not 
fitted for their development The recurreuco of certain 
fossil shell-beds, and the interstratifiOatidn of beds con- 
taining species, may, however, be accounted for in an- 
other way, namely, by the alt^atc elevation and sub- 
sidence of the sea-bottom — a subsidence causing layers 
of deep-sea shells to be fornied*»over those of littoral 
habits, and an elevation allowing tiiose of shallow waters 
• be overlaid by those peculiar to gret^r depths. Thus, 
an elevation or depression of ibrty latiioms all along the 
Acres of our island would entirely reverse t^ dia- 
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. *dfiimals hdving the greatest ranges in depth^ have veudify 
a gtmt geograjmical range^ or efes a gteat gebfoghai rmget 
or bothl* To render this obvious : a plant that Will' 
flourisli indifferently in the south of Spain or id the 
north of Scotland, has not only a wider range in latK, 
tude, but also in longitude, than onO which can subsist 
in the former region only. This is self-evident ; and if 
enjoying this wide geographic range, it must also possess 
a wide geological rabge, as catastrophes which ipay 
annihilate it in Spain wmild leave it intact in Scotlana. 
So in the same manner with marine testacea; those 
species adaptetl to live under a depth Varying from 
twenty to sixty fathoms have a Wider geographic 
range than those capable of living in a narrow zone 
from ten to twenty fathoms, as southern forms inha- 
biting the greater depth would find suitable habitats 
in northern seas, whereas those limited to the smaller | 
zone could not find beyond their native region the 
conditions necessary to their subsistence. A subsidence 
or elevation of thirty fathoms would be utterly destruc- 
tive of those peculiar to the narrow zone, while it 
would only destroy in part those of the wider region ; 
or a catastrophe which might annihilate lioth in A 
southern sea would still leave intact those of the latter 
species which inhabited a more northerly region. Thus 
it is that many foniilies have outlived the tertiary, and 
passed into the current epoch, wdiile thousands of their 
congeners have become extinct. 

But, it may be asked, how are certain tribes of mol- 
lusca perpetuated, seeing that, destitute of locomotion, 
and that by their own accumulation, they render the sea- 
bed unfit for their further growtli ? Thijifts apswered by 
the proposition, that molhisra migrate in theAr larva staie^ 
but cease to exist at a certain p&iodof their metamorplwsisy 
if they do not reach the particubtr zone of depth in which 
they are adapted to live as perfect animals. ‘ Many proofs 
of this,’ continues Mr Forties, ‘ have cotdc to my know- 
ledge, and fishermen are familiar with what they call 
“shifting” of shell-beds, which they erroneously attri- 
bute to the moving away and swimming off of a Whole 
body of shell-fish, such as mussels and oysters. Kvew 
the peetens, much less the tcstacca just named, have 
veiy litfle power of progressing to any distance when 
fully developed. The “shifting” or migration is ac- 
complished by the yonng animals when in a larva state.* 

It is in this form that most species migrate, swimming 
with case through the sea. Fart of the journey may 
be performed sometimes by the strings of eggs which fill 
the sea at certain seasons, and are wafted by currents. 

If they reach the region and ground of which the xier- 
fect animal is a member, then tliey develoiic and flourish ; 
but if the period of their development arrives before 
they have readied their destination, they perish, and 
their fragile shells sink into the depth of the sea. Hil- 
Uons and milliotis must tlius perish ; and every handful 
of tbe fine mud brouglit up from the eighth aone of 
depth <230 fathoms) in the filediterranean, is HtOraliy 
filfed with hundreds of tiiese curious exuvhe of tho 
larvae of mollusca. Were it not for the Ikw which pef- 
inlts of the development of these larvie only in thotegion 
of which the adult is a true native, the zones of depth 
would bng ago have been confounded with each other; 
and the very existence of the zones of depth is Ap 
strongest proof Of the existence of the la;W.* This 
is also {precisely analogous to that which bbtaSiii ilhio^ 
vegetables. Their seeds may be dispersed by wip^ * 
currents, or by birds ; hut unless they ^d ih the fmon 
where they mil all tbe conditions necessmy^ to APit 
perfect development* they will not grow. Tt^y ittAy 
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gierminatc^ or even struf^gle against the adverse condi- 
tions for a few seasons, but they never arrive at matu- 
rity. The cocoa-nutaof the Paciiic may be wafted to 
oiir“ shores, hut they w^ not produce cocoa-groves, any 
more than the cones of our mountain-pine would give 
birth to pine-forepts on the islands of the Pacific. 

Such are a few of the known laws which govern the 
life and distf:ibution of marine molluscs. The subject 
is one as yet imperfectly investigaUd ; but the researches 
at Professor Porbes constitute an important step in the 
right direction. To those who Ain appreciate its lK*aring 
on geological research, the investigation is one of extreme 
value ; and a matter of interest to all who direct their 
attention to the manifold works of nature, and observe 
the simplicity and uniformity of the laws by which these 
are regulated. 


EXCURSION THROUGH THE SUAVE STATES 
OF NORTH AMERICA.* 

The work of Mr Featherstonhaugh is another contri- 
bution to the already numerous body of publications 
descriptive of the United States, the present ciifiering 
cdiiefly from its predecessors, in referring to the less 
settled and polished parts of tlie union, and involving 
a variety of details on the geological features of the 
very extensive region through which tlie traveller, in 
the face of innumerable difficulties, contrived to force 
his way. Of an hbservant turn of mind, and pos- 
sessing a considerable power of graphic description, the ' 
author presents the ocairreneea of his journey ofieii 
in a humorous, and always in a striking point of view, 
though tinged too frequently with prejudices com- 
mon to English gentlemen of the old school, and occa- 
sionally accompanied with ebullitions of temper any- 
thing but ( har.icteristic of a philosophic inquirer. Wilh 
all its taults on this score, however, tlie work will be 
found interesting by the generality of readers, and pro- 
ductive of grave considerations respeothig the social and 
political condition of the United States. 

Mr Featherstonhaugh performed his tour in 1834-5. 
since which period various circumstances have prevented 
him from publishing the results of his observations. 
I^etting ()ut from Raltimore, he pursued a southerly 
course along the Alleghany range of mountains, visiting 
by tlie way several hot springs of fashionable Ameri- 
can resort; then, confiding his wife to the care of some 
friends at one of these places, he proceeded with his son 
on foot, September 3, to pursue the main objects of his 
journey. At the distance of a day’s march they reached 
New River, a tributary of the Ohio, and here the tra- 
veller encounters a scene calculated to rouse the best 
feelings of his nature. 

* Just as we reached New River, in the early gray of 

the morning, we came up with a singular spectacle, the 
most striking one of the kind 1 have ever witnessed. 
It was a camp of negro slave-drivers just packing up 
tq start They had about tliree hundred slaves with 
them, who had bivouacked the preceding night in c/iains 
in tike woods ; these they were conducting to Natchez, 
upon the Mississippi river, to work upon the sugar phm- 
tations in l^uisiana, ^ It resembled one of those eoffies 
of slaves spoken of by Mungo Park, except yiat they 
had a caravan of nine wagons and single-horse carriages, 
fur the purpose of oonducting the white people, and any 
of Ihq blacks tliat should fall lame, to which they were 
novf horses to pursue their march. The 

fen^yglayeE wm some of them sitting on logs of wood, 
whilst oiiiiors were standing, and a great many little 
hkek children were warming themselves at the fires of 
the bivops^ In front of them Ml. and prepared for the 
march, a^d hi files about two hundred nude 
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slaves, manacled and chained to eack other* - I had never 
seen so revolting a sight before. Block men in fitters, 
torn from the lands where they were , bom, from the 
ties they had formed, and from the comparatively easy , 
condition which agricultural labour afibrds, and driven i 
by white men, witli liberty and equality in their mouths, 
to a distant and unhealthy country, to perish in the 
sugar-mills Of Louisiana, where the duration of life for 
a sugar-mill slave does not excc‘ed seven years I To 
make this spectacle still more disgusting and hideous, 
some of the principal white slave-drivers, who were 
tolerably well-dressed, and had broad-brimmed white 
hats on with black crape round them, were standing near, 
laughing and smoking cigars, * * I persuaded tile 

driver to wait until wc had witnessed the crossing of 
the river by the “ gang,” as it was called, 

* It was an interesting hut a melancholy spectacle to 
see them, ejici’t the passage of the river’; first a man on 
horsebaw' sciectcd a si willow jdace in the ford for the 
male slaveb then followed a wagon and four horses, 
attended by anotlicr man on horseback. 'Ihe other 
wagons contained the children atid some that w^ere lame, 
wliilst the scows, or llat-boats, crossed the women and 
some of the people belonging to the c.aravan. There 
W’as much method and vigilance observed, for this wwis 
one of the situations where the gangs, always watchful 
to oblain thek liberty, often show a disposition to 
mutiny, knowing tliat if one hr two of them could 
wrcncli their manacles off, they could soon free the rest, 
.and cither disperse themselves, or ovcrpow’cr and slay 
their sordid keepers, and fly to the free states. Tlwj 
slave-drivers, aware of this disposition in the unfortu- 
nate negroPsS, endeavour to mitigate their discontent by 
fct*ding them well on the march, and by encouraging 
them to sing ( fid Virginia never tire” to the banjo.’ 

After a toilsome journey on foot and by stage, the 
travellers reached Nashville, in Tennessee, a town which 
has made great advances of late years, and now pos- 
sesses some important educational establishment s. From 
Nashville they proceed northward to Louisville, on the 
Ohio, crossing the Barrens of Kentucky, and taking 
notes everywhere of the geological features. At Louis- 
ville they resolve on easing theit fatigues by taking a 
passage in a 8tean\-vessel, the Gitizen, commanded by 
Captain Isaac .lack, to St Louis, thus avoiding a land 
journey across liidhuia and Illinois. Proceeding to re- 
connoitre the steamer, ‘ I found,’ says our author, ‘ a 
great many passengers who had slept in the boat ; and 
knowing what monstrous lies the captains of these 
vessels tell to induce passengers to embark with them, 

1 thought I would speak with Cajitain Jack before I 
engaged our berths. Captain Jack, who was break- 
fasting in his cabin, had “considerable” of that buc- ’ 
caueering look about him which is common to his class 
on the Mississippi. He seemed in a very great hurry, 
and was surrounded by a numl>er of impatient passen- 
gers. some of w'hom had embarked merchandise with 
hiiu with a view of being the first to get to St Louk 
with their goods. The truth was, tliat the captain 
always been going “ to-day ” for several days past, btlt . 
had not got ofl’ yet. His custom every morning ohd 
evening was %b set “ the byler,' as he called tlio bpUgt, [ 
a-going to make decoy steam, and in this way he , 
managed to entice various passengers to send thefr ! 
luggage on board. They soon found out the trick after ’ 
they had got there, hut as the wharf was three miles 
from Louisville, and Captain Jack’s blandishment 
still some influence with them, they continued With 
him ; and there he kept them de dk m dkm by all sqrt 
I of ingenious expedients and mendaoious promises, not 
I one of which had be the slightest idea of keeping. In- 
quiring of him when he intended to start, he answered, 

“ At four in the afternoon preoisMy**^ How many 
best berths have you to spared , ^ .Tnero’s jist’two, and 
no more.” ♦* Will you show the hook ?” On look- 
ing at it, I saw thotmot of the berths were 

taken, and obseriMi, M ooppo^ he would Start 
with so nwmy ew^y hut would wait^ the 
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eastern stages to-niorroWf and that I should like it as 
well” Noir, the captain and 1 should hare agreed 
very well on this point if wo had been alone, but with ■ 
tlip fear of his passengers before Iiis eyes, he answered, 
“ No, if you ain’t aboard at four, you’ll not find me 
here; I ain’t a-going to stop not a minute for no 
stages.” The passengers, who were attending to our 
conversation, now seemed to take courage, %nd assured 
me that the boat would start punctually at four, for 
all the cargo was taken in. “ Why,” said Captain 
Jack, drawing up in an attitude of ofiended lionour, 

“ do you think I would tell you a lie about it for 
double the passage - money ? If I would, i wish T 
may be etarnally blown I know wliarc.” I was now 
q\iite sure ho did not intend to go ; but hoping to out- 
general him, I said in a (juiet way, “ 1 am not a man of 
business ; 1 i^m travelling for pleasure two or three 
days are of no great consequence. Tluy say the water 
is rising at Pittsburg, and it will be as comfortable for 
me to wait a day or two as to go now and run upon 
the shoals. If you had been going a ronpJe of days 
hence, it might have suited some of ns, for yours is a 
nice-looking boat which indeed it ^vas. ’J’his rather 
stumped” Captain Ja(‘k, and lie loft off wearing by 
four o’clock, knowing that another steamer was adviT- 
tised to sail immediately after him, and fearing lest bo 
should drive me to go to that. He looked niteously at me, 
as much as to say that^if we were alone we could come to 
an understanding *, but the passengers, alarmed at my 
proposithm, now told liim to a man tliey w'ould all go 
ashore if he did not go at four. Uttering, then fore, the 
most astounding imprecations, and invoking the most 
absurd horrors upon himself and his steamer, wliieh, if 
he did not keep his word, he first wished at the bottom 
of the Ohio, and then at the bottom of the JMUsissippi, | 
not forgetting to wish himself at the bottom of :• much 1 
worse place, ho turned from his passengers, and in a ! 
low winning sort of way said, “ Stranger, if I don’t go j 
at four, you cau go back to Louisville ; and that's ffir, 
at any rate.” 1 thought it was tolerably so, and wc 
therefore embarked our luggage. 

‘ A few minutes before four the “byler” took up its 
part, and produced a little steam, and for a few minutes 
there was an appearance of bustle on hoard. Amidst 
all this, nobody had seen the captain for several hours, 
and he was now missing at the most critical moment. 
All the answer we could get from the steward was, that 
^‘the captain was gone foe the pilot.” In the mean- 
time carts kept coming with goods, whioli were laid on 
the beach, evidently intended to be shipped ; amongst 
these were several small casks filled with gunpowder.' 

* Finally convinced of the utter faitlilessness of 
Captain Jack, Mr Featherstonhaugh next day left the 
boat, and took places in the stage. St Louis, whicli lie 
next reaches, is found to be completely chanpcid from 
its original French character, and is now a regular 
American town. ‘I saw at once that the everlasting 
Jonatlian had struck his roots deep into the ground, 
and that the La Sales had given way to Doolittle and 
Co, If anytMng ^os wanting to bring mo to the com- 
plete practical stalS of mind I was approaching, nothing 
could have been more serviceable than tHc tavern 1 was 
directed to, which was in every sense inferior to that at 
Louisville, On arriving there I entered the bar-room, 
which was filled with vagabond idle-lookii]g follows 
drinking, smoking, and swearing* zn American; every- 
thing looked as if we had reached the terminus of 
civilisation-, it seemed to be next door to the Kocky 
^ 1 fountains, and only one stage from where we should 
find nature in a perfect undress, and in the habit of 
: gkting her dinner without a knife and fork/ In the 
h^^room of the tavern where he lodges, our traveller 
V naming himself ‘ Colonel Smith,’ 

Wwwtfi' 'lie learns, is a mixture of gambling 

latter requires some explana- 

amongst other modes of getting a 
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ne^ocs ” is practised by a class of fellows who are 
united in a fraternity for the purpose of carrying on the 
busmess, and for protecting each other in time of danger. 
If one of them falls under the notice of the law, and is 
committed to take his trial, some of the fraternity bene- 
volently contrive, “ somehow or other,” to get upon tie 
jury, or kindly become his bail. To “ run a negro,” it 
is necessary to have a good understanding, with an in- 
telligent male slave on some plantation, and if he is a 
mechanic, he is always the mpre valuable. At a time 
agreed upon the slave riAis away from his master’s pre- 
mises and joins the man who has instigated him to do 
it ; they then proceed to some quarter where they are 
not known, and the negro is sold for seven or eight 
hundred dollars or more to a new master. A few days 
after the money Inis been paid he runs away again, and 
I is sold a R('cond time ; and as oft as the trick cau be 
played witli any liope of safety. The negro who does 
the liarlequinado part of tfie manauvro has an agree- 
ment with his friend, in virtue of which he supposes he 
is to receive part of the money j but tlie poor wretch 
in the end is sure to he ch(?ated, ami wJien lie becomes 
dangerous to tlic fraternity, is, as 1 li.ave been well 
assured, first cajoled and put off his guard, and then, 
on crossing some river or reacliing a secret place, shot 
before he suspects their intention, or otherwise made 
away with.’ 

The other residents in the hotel were not of a tdass 
suitable to the taste of our traveller, and but for his 
introductions to some French familie§i(, whom he delighted 
by speaking in tlicir native language, liis stay at St 
Louis would have been far from agreeable. Having 
purcliascd a horse and Av.agon fi'i continue their journey, 
the fatlicr anrl son departed from St Louis on the 2bth 
of October ; and now ensues an account of the nujst 
.adventurous part of tlic excursion, which took a 
southerly direction through the states of Missouri and 
Arkansas to beyond lliver in Texas, crossing the 
river Arkansas at Little Hock. Tbe account which 
he gives of the settlers in that territory is somewhat 
surprising, for, amidst abundant natural means, they 
Ine miserably; the secret is, tliat tlie energies if the 
people are prostrated by the efibets of disease, arising 
from the dampness of the soil. At Little lied liiver 
the tourists came fo the cabin of a settler, where a 
deplorable scene was exhibited. The family, eight or 
ten in number, ‘had emigrated from Tenfiesscc in the 
month of May last, and had lieen ever since so com- 
pletely prostrated by the malaria, that at one time 
there was not, during two whole days, a single indi- 
vidual of them able even to draw water for the family. 
A more sickly unhappy sot of creatures I never be- 
held livid, emaciateii, helpless, and all of them suffer- 
ing extreme pains and nausea from an excessive use 
of calomel. On tlie floor were laid the father and five 
of the children, still confined to their bods; but the 
mother, a kind, good-hearted woman, finding that we 
w^ere travellers, and were without anything to eat, 
ordered one of the Ixiys, who was still excessively weak, 
to show us where Ave could get some Indian corn, and 
how we could poum/ it so as to make a ho(3 cake. He 
accordingly took u%to a patch of maize, which was yet 
standing, and having provided ourselves with a suffi- 
cient number of ears, we began the operation of pound- 
ing it. ^hey bad no mill of any sort to go to, but had 
scooped out a cavity in the stump of a large tree, over > 
which was a wooden pestle* eight feet long, suspended 
from a curved pole sixteen feet in length, with a hteavy 
weight at the end of it. A cross stick was fixed in the 
pestle, about two feet from its base; so putting tlio 
grains of maize into the cavity, and laying hold ot the 
cross stick, we pounded away with this primitive con- 
trivance until we thought our grist was fine enough ; 
when, taking it to kind Mrs Morse, she made it into a 
hoe cake, and baked it before the fire. This, with the 
important aid of a pitcher of good milk, and <mt uirn 
tea and smSfar, for we hod nothing else left, emdded us 
to make an excellent toeokffist. These godd 
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who were half broken-hearted, lind who sighed after 
their dear native Tennessee as the Jews, are said to 
have done after Jerusalem, would liot receive any com- 
pensation until I forced it upon them; but when I 
mrther divided my remaining tea and sugar with her, 
Ifelieving that it would refresh their prostrated stomachs, 
she said, with tears in her eyes, “that if anything 
would set her old man up again, it would he that nice 
tea and that she was at one tirfie going to ask mo if 
they might take the leaves tl^at we hfid left, “ but that 
she did not like to do it.” strange are the 
tildes of life ! We had passed the night with a fkhiliy 
in whose favour I could willingly have invoked aft 
blessings that the stoutest hemp that was growing could 
confer, and here, when we little dreamt of it, we had 
become most feelingly interested for the welfare of their 
nearest neighbours ; such an impression does sullering 
goodness make upon the heart.’ 

Penetrating cane brakes, fording rivers, and some- 
times ‘camping out* at night, the travellers reach 
Little Hock, on the confines of the United States and 
Mexico, and the ‘occasional residence of many timid 
and nervous persons against whom the laws of thosc‘ 
respective countries had a grudge.’ ‘]\Ir Woodruff, 
the editor (J the principal Gazette of the j)laee, and 
jpoat-niaster, was always ohligiiig, and is one of tlu* 
most indc^fatigably industrious men of tlio territory. 
At his store we used to call to hear the news of the 
day, which were various and exciting enough ; 
with some lionourgble exceptions, pcrliaps there never 
was such another population assembled — broken 
tradesiiicy, rdlugoes from justice, travelling gamblers, 
and some young buclft and bloods, who, never Inav- 
ing had the advantage of good examples for imita- 
tion, had s('fc up a standard of manners consisting of 
everytlnng that was extravagantly and outrageously 
bad. (^uarrdhng seemed to bn their yn'ineipal occu- 
pation; and tJiesc puppies, W'ithout family, education, 
or rellnemcnt of any kind, w^orc continually resort- 
ing to what they called the “ laws of honour,” a jiart of 
the code of which, in Little Kock, is to administer 
justice with your own hand the first convenient oppor- 
tunity. A common practice with these fellows was to 
fire at each other with a rifle across the street, and then 
dodge behind a door. Every day groups w'cro to be ' 
seen gathered round these >vordy Imllics, who were 
holding knives in their hands, and daring each other j 
to striki', but cherishing the secret hope Jiat the spec- 
tators would interfere.' One of the most respectable 
inhabitants told me that he did not suppose there were 
twelve inhabitants of the place who ever went into the 
streets without, from some motive or other, being armed 
with pistols or large hunting knives about a foot long 
and an inch and a half broad, originally intended to 
skin and cut up animals, but which are now made and j 
ornamented with great care, and kept exceedingly sharp, 
for the purpose of slashing and sticking human beings. 
So general is the propensity to gambling in this terri- 
tory, that a very respectable person assured me ho had 
seen the judges of their highest court playing publicly 
at faro at some races. The senators and members of 
the territorial legislature do the same thing ; in fact, the 
gteater part of these men get elected to the legislature 
not to assist in transacting public business, but to 
the wages they are entitled to per diem, and gratify 
their passion for gambling. A traveller whom I met 
with at Little Rock, told me that he was lodging at an 
indlflfereni tavern there, and had been put into a room 
with fbuT beds in it* There he had slept quietly alone 
•two nightSy when, on the third, the day before the 
le^lature Oonvened, the house became suddenly filled 
with senators and members, several of whom, having 
come np into Ms room with their saddle-bags, got out 
a table, ordered some whisl^, and produced cards they 
bod brought with them. The most amusing port of 
the incident was, that they asked him to lend them five 
dollars until get some of their legislative 

*^wages.^ SFot Hking this proposition very mucli, ]i6 


told them that he was as hard-up as themselves. They 
therefore proceeded to play on tick ; sat up almost the 
whole night smoking, spitting, drinking, swearitig, and 
gambling; and at about five in the morning two of 
them threw off their clothes and came to bod to liim.’ 

Proceeding onwaril from this hopeful town, our tra- 
vellers come to a tavern, kept, as wc are told, by a sort 
of ‘ she Catiban and here, from some other travellers 
sitting round the fire, a number of ‘ pleasant stories’ are 
heard, characteristic of the raw state of soidety in this 
liart of Arkansas. The ‘best story of the evening’ 
must he kdd in the words of the narrator. ‘ Eour cul- 
prits had broken the jail at Jiittle Rock, where they had 
been put preparatory to hc-ng sent to ii distant part of 
the country to be tried in the district where they had 
committed their ofieiu'c'!^ ddivco of them were chjirged 
w'ith murder arnl the fourth with several cases of horse- 
stealing, ut the head of all offences there, since 
there is big manly in it, and nothing more incon- 
venient. Tiicir (‘ounscl“for it was he who related the 
story to us -said that they had go(;d friends, and that he 
was well paid for defending tliem. As soon as he ascer- 
tained from his clients that they WTre all guilty, ho 
arranged his plan for their defence. Tlie place where 
they w'crc to he tried consisted of a single house in the 
wilderness, wliich represented the futures county town ; 
th(* witnesses )^erc on the spot, qnd all tliG appliances to 
constitute a court. Twelve men liad been with some 
dilliculty got to leave home and come to this place to 
perform the part of a jury. At the critical moment, 
Iiow'ever, one of thcFO men was not to be found ; and as 
a panel could not be formed, the judge stated the fact, 
ainl asked wdiat step the prosecuting attorney intended 
to take. The counsel of the accus(‘d, after many pro- 
te.station9 of their innocence, and their strong desire to 
])rove it without loss of time, now proposed to fill the 
panel uc circuinstantibus. It so happened that the only 
eircunistantcs wore the thri'C murderers and the horse- 
stealer, so they put one of the murderers into the jury, 
and first tried the horse-stealer and acquitted him, and 
then put the horse-stealer into the panel and acquitted 
the murderer ; and by this sort of admirable contrivance 
the whole four were honourably acquitted, and returned 
perfectly wliitcw’aslicd into the? bosom of society ; the 
jury and the rest of the court also, having got rid of a 
tedious and unpleasant business, returned without delay 
to their respective homes.’ 

Wc liave not space to follow ISU Eeatherstonhaugh 
through the subsequent part of his journey, in which he 
proceeds by way of New Orleans and Mobile back to 
the place wdiere his wife had been left in Virginia; but 
referring the reader to the work itself, w^hich will amply 
repay perusal, we conclude with th(‘ following ‘wolf 
story,’ which the author picked up ia his way through 
Texas : — ‘ There had been a merry-making at new-year 
an ingst some of the settlers, and a black man, who had a 
wife and children about three miles olf, and who played 
on the fiddle, had been sent for to play “ Virginia reels” 
to the young people. It was three in the morning when 
he took his kit under Ins arm to return home, and it ] 
hod been snowing for some time, with a high cold wiiid 
raging that drifted the snow into heaps wherever he 
passed the clearings. lie had got about half the dia- 
tance, exceedingly fatigued, and wishing he was at home 
with his black pickaninnies, when, having just left -All 
extensivu swamx) w^iich ran far into the county, he 
heard a strong pack of w'olvcs “ sing out,” as if th^had 
seen t of something. The wolf, when in a fkmished State, 
has a very keen scent, and can detect a change in tite 
air at great distances. And in this particxilaT instance 
it happened that they scented Mr Marens Lufibtt 
(Marquis La Eayette) — for such was the name be was 
known by— who had rather a strong hide. Hq had very 
soon reason to believe that was the case : the wolves 
were to leeward of him, and were evidently coming in 
his direction ; so, feeling assured of this, and despairing 
of reaching his home In t^me, he employed all his powers 
to reach a small ahandbned deto in a clearing by the , 
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rOftA-fiide, which was about a quarter of a mile off, the reflected that, after idl. since I ^as jWlised (mly a^ i 
roof of which was partly destroyed, but the door of which boy, With a jound jacket and tdrned-o^ ^Ihir, I cbttid 
was yet hung. On came the ferocious animals, barldng not expect to be thought anything else. ' iThis disb- 
and shrieking; they were upon his track, and great heartened roe sadly, for I did not at first sOe fny i^ay 
his apprehensions of falling into tlieir power ; but out of the difficulty, and I felt, accordingly, disposed to 


on gaining the clearing, he fortunately found the snow fall back again amongst the playfellows whom X \im 
was drifted away there, and did not impede him, so that just left. I was actually one day so far gone irt self- 
he was just able to rush in season into the cabin, and humiliation as to get involved in a game at ring-tC-w 
damber up the logs inside to a rafter that ran across, with same of these dd ftriends, When I ought to have 


The door he did not attempt to shut, for the wolves 
were within ten yards of him when he entered, and he 
was afraid he could not keep it shut against the pressure 
of a large body of desperate animals. Groat was the 
rage of the wolves when they entered at being balked 


^ at the Hanaper Office filing a declaration. Whjit 
llijy consternation irhen my good father linex- 
tty passed me, casting, as he weiit by, such a look 
plTy reproach, as I knew he only put on as the 
fe does his black cap ; — when a very heavy punisli- 


of their p^e 3 ^ The cabin was at one time <iuito filled mont is to be inflicted. Happily, on rea 9 hing honie, I 
with tliem, and he said that they went in a»d out, was agreeably disappointed ; all that that shrewd man 
and round thq cabin, to see i^^here was any place by of the world and i>olitic father did was — to order me a 
whidii they could get at so savoury .i joint as that surtout! 

Which Was hanging up, but rather too high in the Tins puzzled me exceedingly at first; but I saw the 
larder. Finding that he was safe, he t>egan to acquire wisdom of it in due time. Three mornings afterwards 
Obhfldence, and watching his opportunity, he scrambled the garment came home ; and when it, along with the 
MooguntUhe got over tiie door; and there, with a little tailor, was announced, there was quite a comntiotfmi at 
miKnagemcnt, he contrived with liis h'gs to shut a great our orderly breakfast-table. My sisters were glad, fbt 
numt^r of them in the cabin. Those outside api>earing they longed to see how Tom would Ibok in man'll 
to' hnye gone away to look for other game, and those clothes ; my mother expressed the uSual ' hope that 
lifsidC i*emaining silent with their glaring eyes fixed in- there would he ‘room for growing;* and even itiyfatlfer 
lastly upon him, the manjuis, wlui had no small idea of showed how deeply he was interested by taking off his 


Ms skill, now thought he would treat them to a 


spectacles and laying dowm the neAvspaper in the 


ginia reel,” and forthwith commenced with his kit to middle, I do really believe, of the leading article. "Nay 
astonish the lupine auditory with such a solo as they more; he evinced, to iistouisjunent, an unpre- 
hftd never heard before. At first thej' howled, the jier- cedented interest in my wardrobe by leaving the room 
fenner not appearing to give universal satisfaction : but w'ith me, determined, it would seem, to^-iissist at the 
day beginning to dawn, and finding they could not get putting on — at the inaugurutioit- -of my first surtout. 
out, tliey crouched dow'u on the floor of the cabin all The coat was tried on. My mother and sisters were 
t<^cther, and remained silent. As soon as he thought admitted ; and then the tailor went through that pro- 
the morning was sufficiently advanced to remove all fessional dumb-show with which tailors invariablj' ai*- 
ai^prcbension from those outside, he got through a hole c‘ompany tlieir best fils. He gave a pull at the skirts 
in the roof, and hastened to his family. Immediately behind, made a skilful adjustment of the roll-colLir in 
qoHecting a number of men armed with rifle.s and axes, front, smoothed dow'u the waist with botli his palms, 
|S8 returned with them to the cabin, wbieli they all and tliially took a few backward steps t-o indulge in 
entered by the hole from whence he had escaped. The an instant’s admiration of his workmanship, like an 
wolves were crouched together as he had left them, and artist who has put the finishing touches to his best 
dbuwed now as sneaking a disposition as it had before picture. He looked round, evid(‘iitly for applause ; rot 
bbenftirious. They shc^^t no less than thirty-seven; all was he wholly disappointed; for afthough my mother 
the akins were given to Mr Marcus Luflett, and the i found a few faults (to establish an after-plea for abatc- 
Xkulghboure subscribed twenty-five dollars in cash as meiit in the jiriee), my father pronounced a decisive 
ubtQe return for the important service he had rendered verdict of acciuittal on all counts of her indictment, 
thein^ by the destruction of so many depredators upon My sisters giggled, and I — but T cannot describe my 


their calves and pigs.’ 


FROM BOY TO MAN. 


feelings, so 1 will not make the attempt. 

The tailor was discharged, and so was his bill ; but it 
was soon found that there u^ere other expenses to lie in- 
curred. Mv first surtout was destined to become the 


Mr fkther is an attorney, with sufficient business for great reformer of my outer, as it afterwards was of my 
fout 'clerik#. One feels bound to be candid towards man. Like ‘My Uncle’s Dressing-Oown,’ an 


a father ;, so I will own that mine was a very kind- 
hearted worthy sort of person. I had recently corn- 


account of which I gave in a former number of this 
.lournal, my surtout required other things to match 
it. The broad collar had to be exchanged for a stand* 


pletcd my sixteenth year, when he thought proper . jj,y within the bounds of 

to transfer me from school to a desk in the office, print decorum by a block cravat. Straps wet® added 
that I might become qualified for his own profession, to my boots, and gloves to my hands. TliUs newly- 
My employments were for some months confined to equipped, 1 sallied forth into the ‘ garish eye of day.’ I 


going with messages, filling up subpoenas', and serving could feel that m; 
copies of writs ; all which duties I performed to the “^Itered. I trod he 


le of walking was instinctively 
ir on my iron heels, that so welt 


altered. I trod hea^y on my iron heels, that so welt 
adorned a p^son might not pass quite unheeded by the 


^ least X bwd of no complaih}^ • by reason* of tlie cravat. My chest protruded, that the 
mm fe^ngs m the )>nsme8s were of a different kind, ^ displayed to the h^t 

Ibimma that, when out upon dutyi 1 was not treated advantage; and my bock straightened, that there shotfid 
lie I thought I ought to be For example, taking a not be a wrinkle in the findy-fltting waist; Ideas and 
j^*guinea motion to counsel one day^ I was an- aspirations also came into my mHpl to Which it had • 
hM by % cWk as ‘Mr BromptoU*s lad.* On been a stranger. The jewellers* shops, that hitherto 
engaged ibttb «p«e«h«t ddi- 


(1 to which it had • 
Hops, that hitherto 
seded, hbw ekcital 


boy wanted see master. Tl^ long <^uflns, itotr oOctij^ed |br gldwlftg iipaginafSofi. 
jlg|||B||| ^ other SMSBftlar traits of disrespect fwlod I even dared to to a sll&tmp^ ci^ fer 

I ft h)S8 to account for it, till I use, and actually aHasd tho |ut#ofdUe at udftwla 
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shop, but liad jaot the courage to purchase it. My most 
heroic acts of sclf-depiol were* however, performed on 
parsing the looking-glass warehouses*, for desperate 
were my cARarte to prevent myself from slopping to 
view my own reflection. At length, in a court at the 
lnudr of Eurnivail’s Inn, human nature gave way ! There 
a retired shop displayed an enormous mirror at the 
door } no one was near to detect me ; 1 stood before it, 
and revelled in an admiring gazt of my w'hole person. 
What a change ! The metamorphoses recorded by <^vid, 
which I had studied at schoo!| and tliought great 
sense, now appeared probable. I hardly believed^ ijc my 
own identity. Could I be the individual whom Bchut^ 
tor’s dork had announced as ‘ Mr Brompton’s lad ?* 
Was I the ‘little boy* spoken of by the baronet’s page? 
Could I be hh who, less than a week ago, played at 
shoot-in-thc-ring, and knuckled down at taw in Gray’s 
Inn? T looked at my kid gloves, and muttered ‘ Im- 
possible!’ 

1 reached the office. Hitherto, the change in my out- 
ward appearance had only tak(Mi its elTect on m\ self. 
It was now to be seen how it would act upon others. 
The chancery clerk stepped nimbl'y down from his stool, 
and, with a polite how, inquired my business, for at 
first he did not know me. When, however, lie disco- 
vered his mistake, lie hurst into a loud laugh. The 
engrossing clerk, on the contrary, was aiisorbed for a 
time in my personal appe.arancc, and neither spoke nor 
laughed, but having eoncliided Ins inspection, winked 
at his colleagues, and resumed his penmanship. ‘ \\ ell,’ 
exclaimed Mr Wr/feht, who managed our common law, 

‘ I have seen a few alterations in people in my time, but I 
this heatif them all! A surtout looks more business- 
like anyhow ; that broad white (‘ollar of yours liad such 
a fenidle sort of look about it. Uadii’t it, -Neb?’ 

* It just had,’ replied Mr Neb. 

* And then,’ continued Wright, ‘ at the public ollices, 
when ]Mr ThOxna« was sent to take out a summons and 
so on, IV h), nobody used to notiec him, and he w'as < 
always served lust. Of course — for wlio puts them- | 
%elves out of tlieir way for a boy ; eh, I'am ? — 1 mean 
Mr Thomas.’ 

There wiw sound philosophy in this, though 1 did not 
see the fiinje of it at the time. C )ne thing, however, 1 
did see, wliich was, that my new surtout had inspired our 
common law clerk with a little additional respect This 
vfOA the first time he had over called me * Mr Thomas,’ 
except in the presence of my father. Trevious to tliat 
memorable day, Mr Wright, whose manners were affable 
and condescending even to familiarity, w^as in the liabit 
of convoying his wishes to me in such w^ords as, ‘ I say, 
Tom* step off to the judge’s chambers and see if that 
rule in Doc : Dem : Figgins versu.*} Jones is ready.’ 

I had to meet my father in the court of Common 
rieas that morning, and departed from Furnival's Inn 
at the proper time. Outside the Inn in Ilolboru there 
is a coach-staud, and for several weeks I had been toi > 
mented by a facetious cabman, who was in the habit of j 
jeering at my schoolboy appearance by asking, amongst 
other facetious inquiries, if I ‘knowed ray spelling?' 
Now, however, I passed lam fearlessly. I felt tliat my 
surtout, like a euat of mail* woulAgendcr the shafts ^ 
his satire pointless. I was not llceivcd : the fellow 
aotuiflly touched liis hat* and accompanied the act of 
respect with the usual solicitation of ‘ cab, sir ?’ This 
I to he extremely complimentary : it waa dvident I 
like a gentleman of sutfieient age and affluence to 
ride about inside a cab. A week before, 1 used to think 
it U great treat to be ordered to call a vebiqle for a client, 
.that i might onjoy thp fun of riding from the stand to 
our o®oe-door on th» box. Arrived at Westminster, 1 
was suipriscd at the ease with wliich I got through the 
cra^. When iiuudo my round jacket, I used to be 
puu^had atot assailed with impertini nt inquiries as 
to wltit Ixm wanted there? but now they made way 
ibr m, and I maiMmd up to the attorney’s table, where 
my J^*hcr sat» wKh tha mupl 4iignlfl«d calnmoss* 

Hatt^g t^diuskms that had brought mo 


into court — which consisted simply of conveying in a 
blue bag the papers ‘in’ Doe: Dem; Figgins versus 
Jones, which was to come on that day — 1 ex^rienccd, 
in making my exit, the same deference froin the crowd 
as it had shown me on entering. There was now an 
hour to spare, and I considered howl should pUfSiit 
most agreeably. In my round jacket days I should in 
all probability have run off the cloisters, to join in 
a game of whoop w itli some of my former schoolfellOwa 
of ‘ 'riie Westminster,’ or have lingered at the stairs 
of the bridge for the chance of a pull on the river 
in one of their boat';. But such recreations for a young 
gentleman in a surtout-coat and kid gloves were 
not to be thought of. 1 felt that a walk in the IVb 
would be far more worthy of my present personal ap- 
pearance. Thither 1 ac*(*ordingly kait my steps, and 
though, on passing tlu* lodge wdicro I had enjoyed 
many a i.x‘7 » , wortli of curds-and-wdiey, the old yearn- 
ings vi'T’*-"»o 'V attacked me, yet I manfully resisted 
them— detci ‘utied to spend my money in a more 1 * 0 - 
spectahle maimer. On entiTing llu* Park enclosure, 
therefiire, instead of lying down at full length on the 
grass as hcrctolore, I thniw myself into a chair, and 
paid my penny for its use like a geiithuiian ! 

While thus seated, 1 had fiiither o])portuniticB of 
observing the rapid change which had come over me. 
When I looked at the swans and Muscovy ducks whieli 
swam hcfor(‘ me in the ornamefttal water, 1 wondered 
how T could in ray younger days (that is to say, about a 
fortnight belbre) liave been so lost to all sense of pro- 
priety as to hav(* pelted them with pebbles wdicn the 
park-k(*t jier vv asn’t looking. Now, so completely changed 
was I by my new ai>parcl, inwardly as well as outwardly 
— so completely vv as 1 endima?ichc, as the i’l'eneU say, in 
feeling as well as m costume, that my ideas of amuse- 
ment took a fxir higher rang(‘. A lady and gentlomau 
near ni' were conversing most earnestly about the last 
evening’s Italian opera, and somehow I took a degree of 
interest in their conversation I had never previously 
dreamt of. While IKstening with the gravest atUmtiou, 
the talkers got into a dispute about the time of day, 
for their watches did not agree. ‘Perhaps,’ said the 
lady, ‘ tkis gentleman’s watch may be more correct.’ She 
pointed to me! I blushed, sti^nmerod, and presently 
walked away fuller of admiration of my surtout than 
ever; for it manifestly gave me the fashionable air of a 
gentleman who carries a watch! Dear me, what dreams 
of unibitioii occupied my mind during my return to the 
olHce ! I actually coveted a gold repeater ! 

Every moment of that great era m the calendar of niy 
life showed me how effectually the surtout had raised 
me to mail’s estate. When 1 met anj’' of our friends in 
the street, they liad to be reminded who 1 was, whoi^a- 
upon they all attested how much I was altered, some of 
them adding, ‘ and for the better toij !’ But nothing 
tended to convince me of the estimation to which toy 
surtout had raisi‘d me in the eyes of other people so | 
much, as a circumstance w hieh happened when I got i 
home to dinner. Jane Alerry weather and her luotbev 
%vere there. *Iane was about my own age, had to 
some years Ikjcii a playmate of my sister’s, and conao? 
qiu'iitly now •and then of mine. It was only OU the 
Thursday in the last week that wc all had a gato<^ of 
forfeits togi‘th(‘r, and romped and laughed to siich A 4^* 
gree, that my mother was obliged to come ifito riie 
several times to check us. But now, oti to 

her ns usual to shake hands and have my JokOv wnkt a 
change came over her! Instead of her uauat unre- 
strained greeting, she offered lier hand sbwly* ioOked 
timidly at her mamma* blushed* and in answer to toy 
question, ‘Well, Jenny, how are you?’ rejplbd* ‘Very 
well, thank you, «<>,’ and retired to a chair at some dis- 
tance. I could not understand rids* and appealed to 
Mrs Merry weather ibr ap explanation, *Why, you 
know, Mr Thomas,’ she anau^ited, ’’your joking and 
laughing were all very well when you a little bey 
in a round jacket ; but now you Are getting up to be a 
man* and-^itod-H|pefhaps» you know* Jane tlunks you 
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are now too old for such childish amusement.* During 
the rest of the evening Mrs Merryweather kept a very 
strict eye on my movements, and Jane got more and 
more confhsed, and, as it were, frightened for me. 

This was the climax to my day’s adventures. When 
bedtime came, and our guests were gone, I retired 
to my room, took off my surtout, and wrapped myself 
up in the profoundost ‘reflections. Some of them were 
hot very flattering. * 1 have,* 1 thought, * been treated 
with more respect and consideration to-day than 1 
ever experienced before. ITas my merit so mucb in- 
creased that 1 really deserve it ? (Certainly not ; for, I 
except the vow I have made never again to pla3' at 
marbles, I am not conscious of any nfformation wJiat- 
cver in my conduct.’ I looked at my new surtout, .and 
found the solution of the problem there. ‘ The world, 
then,’ T continued, ‘ has accorded its respect not to any 
superior merit of my own, but to ihe superior st^de 
of my coat. Why have I been treated so much like 
a man? Have I grown more manly since yesterday? 
Of course not; it is my coat winch has made me n/)~ 
pvar older. The world* then, judges very mueh from 
appearances. Then let this he a less<jn to me ; let me 
in future endeavour to deepen the impression my first 
Sprtout has gained for me, by not only appearing, hut 
beinff more tiumly than heretofore; more thoughtful, 
staid, and studious, thf^t 1 may he better fitted for tlie 

r 'eat business of life upon wliiclt I liave now entered.’ 

went to sleep ; dreamt that T had sent all ni}' marbles 
to my brother Rob at boarding-school ; and that my 
fhther had promoted me from the rank of the * lad’ to 
that of his junior clerk. What is ratlier singulai’, 
before the next day had closed, every jiart of my dream 
came true 1 

After a few days’ wear, the sudden rise from boy to 
inian sat more easily on me , my new avocations in the 
oflice^ brought me business which drove all ideas of 
walking-canes and gold w^atches out of my head, and 
it was solely occupied by what Locke has designated 
Tfection of human reasoning' — the English law. 
at the public offices, who, in my broad-collar 
^wii?ltcatcely deigned to notice me, now ri ‘marking the 
. ;p^testness wdth which I apidied myself to my duties, 
|■'ftelered me willing attention. ‘Bles., me,* exelaime(l 
Respectable old gentleman of the six-clerk’s oflke 
.^e morning as I was walking away with a vicc- 
||hft»cellor’s decree — ‘bless me, how' that young man 
HiK altered during the last three months ; 1 cannot 
for it.* j 

can,* replied my fatlier, who liad just entered the j 
‘ The fact is, Mr Proceps, the tailor has made a 
nmmA of him.* 


JiEGENDS OF THK LOIRK. 

I.A8T DATS OF CATHEKINE OK MEDiriS. 

1| life of Catherine de Medicis, widow of Henry II. 
liKnce, and mother of the three ensuing kings, affords 
the darkest pictures of human depravity with 
history furnishes us. There was ,no treachery, 
Hp jiNtclty, which this woman would not commit for 
;®^^ose of promoting her ambitious ends ; she cur- 
Mi^ter very children in order to make them follow 
; ■Ricked policy. It is most instructive to observe 

the wUes and bloody de6ds of Catherine re- 
only in misfortunes to her family and herself. 
WSr Francis II. (husband of Mary Queen of 

wbts), died in youth, in consequence of the anxiety in 
her policy had involved him* The second, 
Comes IX., having been forced by her to order the 
i^ebritted Bartholomew massacre, sunk under his con- 
remorse, finally, her third son, fieniy IH., 
succeeded in corrupting to a greater 
^ driven from l^aris, 

TO;^bqr»eIf, by the son of that DuTco of Guise 
WOitpg li believed to have instigated. 

It ^hat this last event took place. Ca- 


therine was now severity years of age, broken doivn with 
infirmities and disap^Kiintment, yet still possessed of all 
her atrocious dispositions. She escaped from her newly- 
erected palace of the Tuilleries with some difficulty, and ' 
took refuge with her son in the castle of Blois, on Ihe 
Loire, a magnificent old fortress, which still remain's 
nearly in the same state in which it was at the end Of 
the sixteenth century.^ Neglected by her son and his 
courtiers, she was left? on her l)ed of agony to the atten- 
dance of her inferior domestics, without a friend to 
cheer or comfort her in iftr hours of sufi’ering and dis- 
tress. The power of the Duke of Guise had at this 
time attained such a height, that the king possessed 
scarcely tlie shadow of authority : his person, his habits, 
his affections, were the objects of the blankest calumny 
and .abuse ; the preachers, in their sermons, represented 
him to tlie people as the worst of tyrants, and styled 
him the oflsjiring of the devil. 

The statcs-general were Cidled together to seek a re- 
medy for the disorders of the kingdom ; hut through the 
influence of their party, tlu;y were all selected from the 
adherents of the league, and every proposition made by 
the king was instantly rejected. Even in his personal 
intercourse, the Duke of Cluise took upon him to speak 
with the authority of a master whtise will was to he 
ohejTd without a question ; and it was publicly said 
that he intended to carry the king to Paris, and to act 
over again the seeric of friaries IVIartel and Chiliierie. 
The Duchess of Montpensier, the duke’s sister, constantly 
carried at her side a pair of golden ^♦jciss()r^, whieh she 
said wore intended to make the tonsure of brother Henry 
of Valois ; .and it was expected tliat the Icing would he 
forced into a emiveut, and Henry ('f Guisci proclaimed 
king of Eranc(‘. VV ith these repoi ts universally credited, 
what must have been tlu* torturing reflections of Cathe- 
rine of Mcdicis on her bed of sickness and approaching 
dissolution ! Was it to such ends and purposes that she 
ha»] waded through the blood of friend and foe ? She 
felt herself powerless, from age and infirmity, and knew 
that her son w.ns equally so from education and habit ; 
but it seemei he had too much of his mother's nature 
within him not to seek for vengeance, cost what it would, 
and a direful savne was in preparation to mark the during 
hour.s of G,ath(Tine’s eventful life. In this scene, however, 
she Imd no participation, the king himself being the sole 
instigator of the plot, for his own deliverance from the 
bondsige in w li ich 1 le was held, and from the dangers whicli 
he anticipated. He first consulted with the Marechal 
d’Aumont, and three other intimate friends, to whom he 
disclosed his sorrows and his fears, his resolution and his 
hojies. To attack the power of the Guises by cqien force, 
agreed to he impossible ; but the education which 
the qucen-motlier had given to her son made him little 
scrupulous as to any other means by wlv^ he might 
rid himself of his enemies .- the only difficUW was to find 
a hand to strike the blow. At length Hci|# resolved to 
apply to Crillon, the colonel of his gusuri2^;^o bore a 
personal hatred to the duke, and was devoted 

to tlie king; but, on application being him, his 

answer was such as was lIRIIe to be from a 

courtier of his time^ Sire,* he said, ‘ I atn your majes- 
ty’s servant, and alipteady tq do battle with the Duke 
of Guise to the death, if such be your will^imd pleasure ; 
but to act as an assassin orii| executioner, is neither the 
part of Jk gentleman nor Henry’s credit ^ 

he took the repl^ in gdb^PHrt* and the brave Crillon 


lost nothing of his fav oeMl %flbction ; his secrecy was 
secured, and applicati<M[B|pe to Loignac, first gentle- 
man of the bedebamb^Mpo agreed to undertake , the 
execution of the king’s These measures took 

place on the !ilst of Depmber, and the 2fid was fixed 
upon as day of vengwee. The duke, in the ihean- 
while, trusting |o the pus^nimity of the monarch, and 
confident in hSi own’strehftb, acM with increased arro- 
gance, and hatifig objected to a person whom the latter 


• * For ft 
Journal, first 


dsscriptiQn ef this oasi^ sohliro. of tbo 
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had nominated commander of tlie royal archers, insult- 
ingly said that he should resign his post of lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom, and seek some other office. The 
king understood the nature of the threat, but concealing 
his anger and his fears, assured his ‘ good cousin’ that 
in two or three days they would arrange the affair be- 
tween them without any dispute. In the interval no 
alarm was taken by the princes of Lorraine, though, 
after the deed was done, it was sAid that the great l^Jos- 
tradamus, who had been one of Catherine’s favourite 
soothsayers, had predicted thA event in the almanac for 
the year, and declared that a great murtler would be 
perpetrated at Blois; but this and other vaticinations 
were treated with ridicule by liim who was most deeply 
interested in jheir development. On the evening of the 
22d, when ho sat down to dinner, the duke found upon 
his idate a paper, by which he was warned to be on his 
guard, as a plot w^aa on the i>oiiit of execotiou .against 
him : to this he contented himself by writing beneath 
the notice, * they dare not,’ and threw the paper care- 
lessly under the table, llis friends, however, began to 
feel vague alarms, and a secret council was Iieki to con- 
sider if it would not he better fur liirn to withdraw for a 
time from Blois ; but Guise, felt confident in his force, 
and thought that his retreat w'ould comi)romise liis party, 
and also be a tacit confession of treasonable designs . * 1 
am too far advanced,’ he saitl, ‘ to draw back, and if I 
saw death coming in at the wdiulow, I would not open the 
door to escape.’ During this time the king pretended 
to be wrapt in devout preparation for the fe.stival of 
Christmas, end declared his intention to make a pilgrim 
age to Nojrc- flame dc (Jlery on the 23d, hut, on the even 
I ing of the 22d, announfod that lie had changed his mind, 
i and should spend the day at None, a small residence on 
th(} borders of the forest, sending the Sieur de .Merle to 
request the Duke of CfUisp, his brother tlie C’ardinal of 
Lorraine, the Archbishop of Lyons, and others, to attend 
him in bis cabinet at six o’clock in tbc morning, as lie 
wished to expedite some weighty matters of business 
without disturbing bis devotions during the rest of the 
WTck. 0 

I^ot withstanding the havoc made during the revolu- 
tion with the interior as well as the (exterior of the castle 
of Blois, and its subsequent conversion into a military 
barrack, the arrangements of the part of the building 
destineil to be the scene of murder remains at the pre- 
sent day nearly the same as that which it exliibited on 
the 23d of December 1580; the demolition of some of 
the carved work, and placing a slight partition across 
the royal chamber, being all tlie ehange which has taken 
place. The room has a dark and gloomy character from 
itjs vast length, and from the windows being all jilaced 
on the north side ; at the east end is a spacious clumuey, 
and in the centre of the south side an alcove, in w Jiich 
was placed the king’s bed ; at the Tvest end of the cham- 
ber is a door communicating with the apartment used 
as a council-room in the time of Henry 111, ; farther on 
was a corridor w'ith various small cells, and a staircase 
dcscetidiiig to the bedroom of the queen-mother. 

who had (as has Ixjen said) accepted the 
office so honourably declined by Crillon, had procured 
Ijhe aid of Larch ant, one of thefllptains of the royal 
' gfoard, and by the king’s command waited on the Duke 
of Guise in the evening at the head of some soldiers of 
his regiment, to request his support to a pcitition which 
tliey intended to present to the council next day to ob- 
tain the arrears of their pay. At nine o’clock Larqbant 
returned* and received liis final orders from his majesty, 
who retired to the queen’s chamber at midnight, after 
giving orders to Du HaJde, his first valet de chambre, 
to awake him at four o’clock. 

At the appointed time the valet knocked at the door, 
which was OMied by I^uise de Piola'^s, the principal 
attendant was desired to announce 

the Henry arose instantly 

heteu passing into his own 

chthlbet'^ hnd Du Halde awaiting 


him, and was soon after joined byLoignac, who brought 
with him several of the body-guard, to make sure of 
vrhom the king himself locked them up in the cells he 
had fitted up in the .aiijoining corridor for the reception 
of the Oapuchins who frequently attended Ms devotions. 
When the members of the council had arrived, he re- 
couducted the guards into liis chamber, ordering them 
to move as quietly as possible, not to disturb the queen- 
mother; and rcpeate(i his commands, promising large 
rewards if tlicy were faitlifully executed. Ho then gave ; 
directions to tlio huissier stationed in the ante-room to 
admit no one except by Ins own iraiiic<Uate order, and 
sent the Mareclial D’Aumont, liis confidant, into the 
council-('haniber, to bo in rcJidiness to arrest tbc Car- 
dinal of Lorraine and the Archbishop of Lyons the in- 
stant the duke should have fallen ; directing at the same 
time Bellegarde to siimnioii into his oratory two of his 
cliaplahgf C'biude de Bulli.s and Lticimo d’Arguyn, with 
orders lifnat: tliey slionkl ‘ praj^ earnestly to God that the 
king might succeed in the imderUiking lie was about for 
repose i)f the kingdom.’ These arrangements made, he 
awaited the arrival of the brothers of lAirraine in a state 
of agonizing excitement. Instead of his usual apathy 
and indifference, ho now exhibited the most restless 
and nervous agitation, repeatetlly addressing himself 
1o the guards, and charging them to take care of them- 
selves, for the duke, lie said, was very strong and 
powerful. At length the cafdinal arrived, hut the 
<liike was still absent. It was nearly eight o’clock be- 
fore lie was in niadiness to attend the council, thougli 
a messenger had been sent to say that the king was 
waiting to depart. The morning was dull and gloomy, 
and a eold and piercing rain was falling in torrents. 
On arriving at the foot of the staircase leading to 
the council- eh amber, Guise found Larchant at the 
head of Ids company with the petition they had re- 
quested the duko to present, and asking permission to 
wait till it M as decided. This was easily granted ; the 
prince promised his support, and entered the room 
where the council was assembled; when Larchant im- 
mediately placed his men in double rank upon the stairs, 
and sent his lieutenant witli twenty men to occupy the 
passage leading to the king’s chamber. In the ^ 

vvdiilc Crillon, according to the* orders he had recdlrif^ ' 
caused all the gates of the castle to be closed. , ; 

spread instantaneous alarm amongst the partiSki^ lOf , 
Guise, and Tericard, his secretary, who was in waiti^f ! 
below, endeavoured to convey a billet enclosed in ^ 
pocket handkerchief to his master, containing these 
words — ‘ Save yourself, monseigneur, or you are lost,’ 
Tile page charged with this warning gave it to aliuissier 
of tlie council; hut it was arrested by the guards, atwl 
there >\as no longer a hope of escape for the destined 
victim. 

( )ii entering the council, the duke found all the mem** ^ 
h. rs assembled, with the exception of tlie Archbishop Of 
Ljons, who arrived almo.st immediately. Seating him- 
self by the fire, he complained of cold, was obsefy^d tb 
turn very pale, and requested M. de St Rrix id 
cure him some sweetmeats. Si Prix ofltod him flffm 
dried prunes of Brignollcs, which he accepted^ \ 
said he felt better. The secretary then prOOfiOwMfe ' 
lay some papers before the assembly* when 
was opened, and it was announced that Mlif. 
desired to see the duke in his chamber. TJlie jfetter 
placed some of tln5 prunes in a g-old box ,5 lyiappecl 
his cloak round his arm, saluted the and 

passed towards the royal apartment with tjift'hox in 


his hmid. On entering, he bowed to j 

tioned near the door, and was odvanciiigj^wmf^Ui m '! 
upper end of the room, where Henry' j 
against the side of the chimney: as ^ j 

suddenly turned half round, thinking 
one behind him. At this instant one ox 
named Montery cai^t hitn by the arm ahli krpii# 
him in the throat with a popiard, whilst anotto S^' 
him round the legt^ and a third struck him on the iliw 
of the head. * My Spends t my Mends I treason I* olpk 
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tiiB duke ; and with a yiolent blow from the box in hie 
iMind he felled one of the assailants to the groundt and 
dfagg^ himself and those who clung to him half the 
length of the chamber, when he received a mortal wound 
froth the hand of Loignac, and fell beside the king’s bed 
in the alcove. * My God I mercy !’ were his last words. 
Henry, who had remained immoveable during the bloody 
Bf^e, seeing the body motionless on the floor, advanced 
and ordered Bellegardo to search it. A gold chain, to 
which was attached a small key, was found fastened 
round one of his arms, and in his pocket a purse with 
lome gold coin, and a billet, on which was written— ‘ To 
oarry on a civil war in France will require seven Inin- 
dred thOittand ecus per month.’ During the search, 
Btdlegarde thought He perceived some movement in the 
)llbd;ff ahd said, * Monseigneur, whilst you have life, ask 
M^pn of God and the king;’ Guisr' ga\c a deep and 
tUvy sigh, and 'expired. The bodj n as then co\crod 
with a ebth, drawn into a closet, and two liours after 
delivered into the hands of the public executioner. 

On the noise caused by the strut^glc lieing heard in 
the oouncU-chamber, tlis members roho in great hlarm ; 
Marechal do Ketz exclaimed that France w as lost, and 
cardinal cried out, ‘ They arc murdering my brother,’ 
WhUat d’Kspinac rushed to the door to endeavour to aid 
ddke; but the Marcchal d'Aumont, drawing his 
intercepted him, and said calmly, ‘Gentbmcn, 
r^aln where you arc, and awiiit hi*? majesty’s com- 
xViandS.* The room was then instantly filled wdth archers, 
aud the two prelates placed in custody of an (‘xcinpt of 
guards. After a short intervid Loignac, w ithout his 
and with his head bare, entered and announced 
duke’s death, summoning the membms of the 
CKU^DCil to the royal presence. Tliey found the king 
li^ch excited ; and in a tone of nuuiaee to wluf‘h he was 
1 Btlle accustomed, he told them ’that at hngl}) he was 
and W'ould take care that from hem'eforth Ins 
l^wer should be re8pecte<l.’ He then loft them, and 
Weidt to the apartment of Ins mother, w'lio had heanl the 
^ise in the king’s chamber, and the attempts which 

,i|?lcard and other attendants of the duke hud vainly 

» ijftAde to gain admission to her presence, but remained 
^ lA total ignorance of what w^as jiassing, till Henry him- 
pdf announced the event which had ti>i.cn place. And 
i0rittat was the etfect of the dreadful tale upon tins 
wretched woman, lying on the bed of death ? as it 
fH additkmal pang added to tlie consciousness of many 
Was it compassion for one for wdiom she had 
^MlXies professed the greatest, fiiendsldp and aflcc- 
Was it anxiety for the difficulties in wliicli 
had involved himself and the country? No! 
Il^uratc heart remained unsuftened by any of 
‘ if^siderations. Her pride and ambition were 
; and her first feelings were tliusc of indig- 
not having been made a confidant in the plot, 
tline^ being appeased, slie observed that the 
was well cut out, and that now it was necessary 
lo mm it together. > C’est bien coupe, mais il faut a 
MWfit coudre, activite et vigneur, voila cc qu’d vous 
were her words before she sank exhausted by pain 
ureakness on her bed ; and again the poniards of 
were called into play. Thft Cardinal of 
had bpen arrested ip the council-cbam' 
bertWibeonycyed into alo^er room in a neighbouring 
tower, which commixnioated with the part of the castle 
where the reoent tragedy hod been, enacted, and in the 
floor cf which tlware is still a trap-door opening into the 
onhliettes beneath ; but it was not in those dark recesses 

i crime and horror that the second victim was to ex- 
ito the ambitious projects of his party. After a night 
Midety and alsm sjjent with his fellow-prisoner, 
^Afichbishoij df &ons, in prayer and watching, he 
in <ignoraoee of Ms approaching fate, 
ha^ been reSidy and willing to execute the 
9 against the duki^ recoiled from the 
their hands in tha blood of a priest and 
.^ church} but at 'length a Captain du 
ImmIi Who at the king’s desire u^rtook 



the dangerous office ; and at tlie price of four hundred 
ecus ob^ned the aid of three solcUers of his company. 
Attended by them and by a valct-de-chambre of the 
moiiarcli, he entered the dungeon where the cardinal 
w'as confined, and informed him that the king required 
his presence. ‘Are we both to attend his majesty?* 
asked the captive. ‘ I am charged to summon you only, 
monseigneur,’ replied Du Guast ; and us the unfortunate 
man left the cliambei.' to follow him, the archbisliop, 
who seemed to have anticipated lus fate, desired him 
’ to think on God.’ In a Ifew moments the sounds with- 
out the door told him too clearly that his anticipations 
were corrci't. Tlie cardinal was murdered in the jias- 
sage outside lictween the Tour de Moulins and the rest 
oi the building, and the spot where he fell is still 
pointed out to those w ho visit the castle. The bodies 
of the two brothers^werc af'tcr wards burnt to aslies in a 
chamber under the staircase built by J^ouis XTL, and 
the remains thrown into the Loire, to prevent their 
being regarded as relics by their adherents. 

Kight days after this second murder, on the 5th of 
January, the guilty C’athcrinc finished her mortal career; 
and as her hojics of earthly grandeur had f.illcn to no- 
thing (luring her life, so also the gorgeous memorials 
she had prepared in her prospi'rity to continue her fame 
l>e(‘anie vain and empty monuments. The magnifictnit 
torn)) she had prepared to receive her mortal remains 
was left void and unteiianted. I’olitical allairs pressed 
too rapitily upon her son to allow him to attend to Ids 
mother’s ob8e(iuies, and her Inidy, s^i} s a cotouiporary 
historian, vas treated with as little regard as that of 
‘ an old goat.’ It w'as inderd oniered to 'be embalmed, 
in order to its transportation t*> St Dennis; !mt the 
oiicration -was so imjierfectly iierformed, that it bet'ame 
nec’cssary to inter it on the spot, and it w^as thrown into 
the common cemettry with as little respect as that of 
any other malefactor. A few months saw the principal 
agents of tlie niurdtTs above recorded receive the reward 
ot their crimes; the minor tools were abandoned by 
their employer to puuisliinciit or neglect; and the hand 
of a fanatic ^sassiii cut otV the last of the offspring of 
the guilty dfithcrinc, and with him extiuguisj’cd the 
ru'c of Valois, for whose aggrandisement so n any 
direful ofleii cs had been perpetrated. It is worthy of 
roni.irk, that the identie.d motive which the Duke of 
Guise urged for the murder of tlic Admiral Coligny, 
was his ovn death warrant . he had vehcracu^ly pre8se(l 
the necessity of that infamous act — * parce que Taniiral 
faisoit trop le roi’ (for the admiral made Idmself too 
niuch a king). 


TIIK FORLOHN IIOPF. 

Scrgi.am'-major Jo^ (u:\vaH a veteran soldier, who had 
gained tlie rc’wptet and esteem of his wdiolc regiment, 
ofiic*<‘ra and men. There was a bond l>et^ceu him and 
them wlpch Jits withdrawal from active ^endro could not 
("nice!. So, after his wife’s death, finding tliat a few of 
his old companions in arms were inmates of Chelsea 
college, he removed to its vicinity, passing his time be- 
tween the lofty corridors of the palace hospital and the 
small sitting-room of his child ; over w'alking with and 
talking to * the pensioners,’ or that dear and doUeato ‘ copy’ 
of the wift he had so truly loved ; and Lucy was a girl of 
whom any parent might have been proud. Delicacy of 
( onstitution liad given refinement to her mind <!wi well as 
to her appearance: she read, perhaps, more iliau was 
good for her, if sho had been destined to live the usual ^ 
term of life iu her proper sphere. 8ho thought, also, hut 
she thought well ; aa(i this, happily for herself, made her 
humble. 

Mr Joyce [who, iiLono of his rambles, had Ihc^rd a com- 
rado liiht at Ms dangUte'-’s constitutional weakneas] ro- 
tumed liome la a disturbed state pf feeling. he 

inquired of W Irl^wmuan, the wddow of a uoldler w ho 
had mitned Lucy finom hitt birth, and never left thm^ne 
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of t|io«o d«7ofcocfi, hftlf-serrant, which are 

found only amonjif the Irleh— ‘ Mary, did you ever perceive 
tU^t Lucy preeeed her hand upon her heart—as—as her 
mother us^ to do ?’ 

* la it her heart ? Ah, then, masthcr dear, did ye over 
know any girl, lot alone such a purty one as Mibs Lucy, count 
all out twenty years without feeling she had a heart some- 
times?* 

'J'he sergeant-major turned upoA the faithful woman 
witli a scrutinising look ; but the half-smile, the iotid 
idwteneo of anxiety from her feafun-s, re-assured him : long 
as Mary hatl lived in his sonico, ho had n(*ver grown ac- 
customed to iier national cvasionH. 

* Who was it tould you about her heart bating, innsthcr?* 
she inquired, ‘It was old John" Coyne, who said' she 
D^i^sed her hand thus,’ answered Mr Joyce. 

•‘Ts it oiild John?* repeated the woman; ‘ ould John 
that would swvar the crosses off a donkej’s back? Ah, 
sure, you’ie not going to believe what ould John say,.’ 

‘ You think she is quite w^ell, then ?* 

‘ She was singing like the first laik in sjiring aher }oii 
w(’ui out, sir ; and I never sec lier trip inoic lightly than 
she (lid dow'u to the botanic gaideu not two minutes 
agone ; unless jou qiiiek march, you'll not overtake hei.’ 
Mary refurm d to her woik, and the old s< r^eant-iniijor 
overtook his damrhter just as she had htted her hand to 
jMill the great bell of tlie hotaiiie garden. 1 hiring their 
wallv tho old soldier narrow I3 w'atehed Ins ehild, to ascer- 
tain if she placed l^or hand on her lieart or hei side : but 
she did not. She spoke kindly to the little children wh< 
cTossed their ilhth, and the dogs waeged tlu'ii tails when 
i Ue> look( d into her fae<^ She walked, he thought, stoutly 
for a woman, and seemed so well, that he began tslkmg to 
hei about sieufs, and mart lies, vind his I'arly adventures ; 
and then they sat down and ri'sted, Jaiey geltinu in 1 word 
now and then about the frishness and biautj ot the tonn 
try, and tin* goodnesn ol (tod, and looking so happy and so 
' nhnated, tliat her father forgot all his toais on her .leeonnt. 
In rtie evening, the sergeant major smoked his long inlaid 
foreign pipe (which the little children as well as the ‘big 
people’ of fliclsea logardod with pi’enliar admiiatioii) out 
of the jMirloiir window. Lnej alwajs got him his i>ipe; 
hilt In mwer smoked it in the room, thinking it made Inr 
cough. And then, after he had litnslied, lie shut down 
the window, and she dtevN the wdute muslm curtain, 'i'hose 
who ]>asRcd and rejussed s.nv their shadows ; the g.rl 
bending over a laige book, and her iathei seated o])jH)site 
t( her, listening while she read, his elbow ]ila<*ed o^ the 
table and his brad resting oil his hand. The drapei;y was 
so tv'm«]>attplif that they could see his swoid imd sash 
hanging orftlm wall below his hat, and the bianeh of laurel 
with whicfctiiiey had adorned the looking glass that 
morning, in^ Qpmmcmoratiou of the battle »»f Toulouse, 
before tile sergeant-major went to bed that night In* called 
old Mary, and whisiiercd, ‘ You were tjuite right about 
old John Coyne. Lucy never marched better thaq she did 
to day ; and Iut voice, both in reading and the little hjnin 
she sung, w^as as strong as a trumpet. I’ll give it well to 
old Jolm to-morrow;’ but lie ne\er did. The sergeant- 
major was usually up the first in the house ; yet the next 
morning, when Maiy took hot water to his room, she 
steppc'd hack, seeing ho was kneeling* drc'ssed, by his bed- 
aide ; half an hour piissed ; she went again, j^lr Joyce 
had never undressed, never lain iiixin the bed smeo it had 
been turned down ; he w as dead and cold, his hands 
olaapcd in prayer, 

Lucy Joyce was now uTone in the wwld ; of her far 
.tiler’s relatives she knew^ little or nothing; her mother 
w'ftS an only oUdd, and her granduaither and grandfather 
were both dead. A generous and benevolent lady, who 
knew the cireumstancos under which she was plaecjL 
offered ,tp provide Luey with a bituation— but wha^ 
bitubtloft P She looked too dcUoAte, too refined for serving 
and abe was not sufficiently aci^otnpUsbed to undertaw 
the duHisi of oveb a nursery aovemess. * Havo none stf 
their nlbisnty, dear,’ oxolatmed poor Mary, while weeping 
bitterly j your pick of tW things to furnisb twdi 


little rooms, Miss Lucy, and sell the rest. iVe a power 
of fricndH, and can get constant work ; turn Uty hiM to 
ail} thing, fioin charing to elea^ starching f or if the noisU 
wouldn’t bother you, sure I could have a mangle ; It would 
cKcrcisc me of au evening when IM bo done work^ DoSi’t 
le.ive me, Mbs; don’t, darling, anyway, till yougothOira 
little streneth after all yonVe gone through : tlie Voi|CNt (rf 
the stranger is harsh, and th(' look of the straUgbr la 
cold t(> those wlio have lived all their diiys ill th© Ilkht 
of d father’s love. I took you from your nieth^% 
breast 11 wcesome woesomo hnbby, and sure, irty jewel 
own, T have *,oinc right to you. I’ll never gainsay ycMI. 
And to please jou, dear, I'U never let an ill word 
eioHs ui} lijH.’ Hut Liic> Joyce was too right-minded 
to li\(' on the lahouL ol au old servant. Hhe retained 
eiioiuh, howivei, to furnish for Mary a eomlbrtabk roomi 
and ju (Opted, mm h to the faithful creature’s mortification, 
a ‘place’ 111 af nml>- one of the hardest ‘ nlaces* to cndurC, 
and }et ue kooi!, ]ierhMps, .;h from her father’s position abb 
could ( -.peeted IIS liiilt-teaelier, halt-servant ; k 1 

mingling ef « pposile duties, against the mingling of w’hlch 
reason revolt s. 

Tin* dntii's incident to lu'r new ]>OMition [in n gentleman’s 
faiiiil} at J’litnevJ ; the ('xiTtioi! which children rcjquire, 
.and which is ;>* I hough parents arc the only persons 

who do not teel it to be so ; tlie excieise, the necessity for 
amuhing and imtructiiu' tlie >oung, the high-spirited, and 
the active; these, added to tlie change of repoao for hv 
(|ul( tiid(‘, of bc'iiiL, the one cared for, to the Iiaving to care 
toT otlieis ; the entile lomdiness of sjiiiit ; all conibiu(‘d to 
iiidwc hei worst*, to cuisli utterly the nlrfady bniisod rood. 

laic} was full} sensible (»f tlie c*onaoliiig poweiv-thc groat 
phasttH ot being useful— and her mind w'as Imth ]iraetlcal]y 
and th( ort'tieally (’liiistian, so she never )iclded to firctfhf- 
ness or iinpaticnee ; but her heart finttei'cd like an impri-* 
soiu d bird as slu* toiled and ])anted up the high stalMi, whll© 
tin eliildren ImuvIkmI ami sportial with the spirit and energy 
of heilth, and called to liei to ‘ eoin(‘ f-water.* ♦ * 

one was cruel, iio om* oseii unkind to her ; tho orosw COOk 
{ dl Lo h1 cooks aic cross) would often make her Icunonadcilr 
or rest no something she thought the young girl might c^t | 
the lady's-maid, wliohad iTgarded her at first as a 
beauiv, won b} her cheertiil patience, said tliat qvon wJ^eiV 
ln*r (*veh were fall ot fears, tin re was a smile 
all the sc'rvauts f<*lt foi her; and at length Aet 
reqnc'stcd her owm idiysieian to see what waH 1^ xrulk^ 
with ‘ poor Joyce.’ 

Tht're are exceptions, no doubt ; but, taken ns a bcl|||S 
medical ram are the verv souls of kindness and 
humanit}. How' many have 1 known whoso voices wov^lHll 
music in a siik eliamb(*r; who, instead of takinf, gaVUlf 
ever ri ady to alh'viate and to sustain. 

‘ Have von no tiicndb’'*’ ho inquired. ' ♦ 

‘ None, sii,’ she replied; ‘ at least none to sttptWrt* 
and,’ shi» added, ‘ I know 1 am unable to rraiain hem* 
AVhili* she said this she looked with her blue, titjWA 
e.iiiiest i*y<*s into his face ; then iviuscd, hoping, witiKiu* 
knowing whll manner of hope was in her, that he WoUldi 
saj — ‘ hTic a os able ;’ but ho did not ; ‘ami,* rtie eontlTXi©4) 
‘there is no one to whom T ran go, i^xeept an old SfJCvaiit 
of iiiv poor father’s; so, if — ’ there rame, jiorhaps, a 
of pride to her check, or it might he she was ashain^ to 
ask a favour — ‘if, sir, vou could get me into cm I 

should be most gratifiil.’ 

*1 wish I could,’ ho answered, ‘with all my heart, 
havo hospitals enough; yet 1 fear — indeed I kuov-tttblipff ' 
is md one that woiilii receive von when aw'aro Ojt tnci, 
nature of jour eouiplaint. ^'ou iimst 1 tav*^ ^ 
afmofiphcri' ; perfect (luiet, and a particular 
for some? eousidcralde time.* ^ J ^ 

‘ hfv rnothcj, sir,* said fiUcy, ‘ dieil of ‘ 

* \V<di, but you arc mot going to die,* h© ' 

‘only you must let your fatlierts old 
>oit, and you may soon get better,’ ' ^ 

Lnc} shook her Uchd, and her eyes 
thcphjHieiau ohoorod her aftcfi tho usnal 
not athUd of death, sir,’ said tbo yomw wouapn | 
am not ; but t fear, moro than I ooghL Wiim 

Wls to it ; tho burden 1 must bi to tb© p«ii(jir,,A|j|tlw 
- ereature who nursed me from my 1 thQu^ 

was an hospital for the cut©* of eveiry dlseasO \ W 
oonsuraption is so kenetal, sO 'iSO I 

‘ *f’he very thing, ^said tho with sif 'hli khtt* 

ness, was on© of those who tfiitnk •fft^lind'SbJ beoahs© ^idl 
1 the faenity’ tUoogkt ^so md dtioh a numbOlK^ 



yeiirfr-'Mte beiog tedious is the very thing; it i$ quite a 

Jbrlttm hope.' 

* But, Hir/ answorc’d the soldier^a daughter^ ^Jorhm hopes 
have sometimes led to great victories, when they have been 
forlorn, but not forsokm' 

TJie dootor pressed into her hand the latest f<'o he had 
re(5Qivedy and descended tiic stairs. ‘Tliat is a very extras 
ordinary girl, madam, in the nurwery/ he said to the lad} ; 
‘something very superior about her ; but she will get worse 
and worse ; nothing for her but a more genial olimnte, eon- 
Staut care, perfect rest, careful diet: if she lives throiiah 
1 the winter, she must go in the spring. Lungs! chest’ 
blisters will relievo her ; and if we could produce tlie 
climate of Madeira here for a winter or so, she might le- 
vive ; but, poor thing, in her situation ’ 

The lady shook her head, and rejM*aied, ‘Ay, in her 
situation.' 

‘Xt is nail} frightful,’ he (outinued. ‘the hntKlreds - 
thousands, I anay say —who dro]) < iP in Dir dieadiui 
disease — the flov\ rr of our maidens, tlu fiursi ol our youths 
-«no ago, no sov, exempt from it. N\( have oul} c.isiud 
praotieo to instruct us in it ; hait‘ no opportinut} ot 
watching and analysing it, en 'mu s<, as ve have with tdlic'r 
complaints ; it is turned out ot cm hosj)ita!s before ne do 
whst we oven fancy niiirlit lx done , it is indeed, as she 
; «sid just now, **Jorhrii" and AVliy I know 

not; X reoXly wish sour* one would estaiilisb an hospital 
for tibe euro, or at least tin nnestigation of this disease; 

if taken in tunc, Mould be saved. SuHiiing the 
gHOSt intense, but }x’ih.ii^s the best enduu d, lioni the very 
Hbttnre of the oomjiliiint, would be inab iiallv lessened, and 
g focsii and nol)le tield opened ior an almost new branch ot 
: Ottr profession.’ 

The physieisn prescribed forLiiev. Tb* saw bei ajxam, 
imd would have seen lu’r repeatedly, buc tlu' timily le(t 
town suddenly , in conseinu'nce of the desth of a luai reli- 
tlve,aud the very beliel that uothmg couM be dime toi !in, 
ob^umstanced as she was, contributed to hm beinu lor- 
gotten. The human mind has a natural dc' ire 1 < blot out 
from memory objects tliat are ho]xb*>h. Lucy went to 
Mary’s Humble lodging, and btivied, ior a day ot t»v« , sue 
was much better. Sin ha<i the rc]»08c wln< h siuh illne-s 
so naturally see Us. Maiy’H room w.is on the aomiid ihuu 
of a small bouse in a little stieet I tKliiig oil randisf’ ic\\. 
The old Iiensioners Irecpicntly ])/Oscd the vMiidow ; she 
OOuld hear the beat of the Ahylnia drums ; scmetiiiies Du v 
awoke her out of her Hleej> in tiie moiniug, but l»k(il 
thorn none tlie less loi ftli.it. Mary ] it away bci ]H)or 
tmustex’s hat (wdiieh she bruhlnxl eveiy inoinii.g) Ins woid 
and sash, and his gloves, in her own box, whin Lucy t.n <e, 
the! sight ot Ihein sliould maki iier inekineholY ; but 
Luoy saw their uiaiks upon the wall, and begged she would 
rtiplaco them theie. She gave In-i little stoic , annnint mg 
tv a few pounds, into th« muse’s limds, A\ho spout it seui- 
palouslyfor hei -and yet not prmlently, for she ran altci 
pvery nostrum, and insisted upon Lucy’s Hwallow ing them all. 
Sometimes the fading girl woidd ei«ep along- in the smi 
rdiiue ; imd so changcal was she in little uioie tli m a ycai, 
that no one recogniised her, Lhougli ‘Oine would look after 
her, and endeavour to call to mind who it v\ »s she so 
strongly resembled. 

The little store was soon expend(*d, though Mary would 
not confess it. Lucy, skilleif in the womanly craft of 
ncedlowork, laboured unoc'asiiigly ; and, as long as she was 
able to apply to it, Mary found a market for her industry. 
But as the discafeo gained ground, her effoilK became nuuc* 
foeblc, and then the faithful nuTBo put forth cdl her strength, 
all her ingenuity, to disguise the nature of their situalion ; 
the expense of the neecssary medicine, ineflieient as il [ 
was, would have procured her every alleviating comfort— z/ 
there Itad i>een un uMituUon to supply H, 

1 have often borne testimony to that which I have more 
often witnessed— the deep, earnest, and steadfast fidelity 
of the humbler Irish! yet I have never b(*en able to rendi'r 
half justice to the theme. If they be found wanting in all 
other good or great qualities, they are still true in this— 
Ihithful, enduring, unwearied, unmovod—past all tcll- 
dclity ! I'he woman whose character 1 am 

g ig was but one example of a most numerous 
wic would have known, if she had riven the 
ight, that no chance or change could over eii- 
ropay her services, or recompense her for her 
Mros ; yet her devotidli was a thousand times 
than if it liad been* purchased by all the 
hrngdom’s wealth could yield. By the mere 


power of her seal—hen'oamest and utterly unselfish love— 
she obtained a hearing from many governors of hospitals ; 
stated the case of ‘ }i#*r young lady,’ as she called her, the 
child of a brave man, who had served his country, who died 
before his time from the effects of that service ; and she, 
his child, was dying now, from want of proper treatment. 
In all licr statements Mary sot forth everything to create 
sympathy for Lucy, but nothing that tended to show her 
own (‘xcrtioiis ; how sJic toiled for her night and day ; bow 
she was pledging, pi^oe by piece, everything she hatl 
to support her ; liow her w'cduing^riiig was gone fiom oil 
licr linger, and the cliorislfcil Waterloo medal of her diviii 
huHlmiid (which, by sonic peculiarly Irish efioit of the ima- 
gination, she said ‘ was his very jncture’) had disappeared 
from her box. She whispered nothing of all this, though 
she prayed and |vetitioued at almost every hospital tor 
inedieme and advice. Hi*- missed from one, Mary would go 
to another, urging that ‘ sure if they could euro one thiiM 
they could cm o aiiothei; auyliov^ they might try and tt 
sh(, the beloved of hei heart, v\as raised up from a bed of 
sickness, - (iod’s fi(‘sh blessing’ would be alioiit them day 
and night. ‘They got up liosjatals,’ she would add, ‘for 
the mddculy stiuck ior death, for the lame, and the 
maimed, and tlie h.dt, 'lud the bimd ; for the vicious’ but 
there weienonc to eoinfoit those who deserved and jus ded 
iiioie than any ’ Mie did md waul them to t.Tke lur d.u- 
Img from her. JShe only' askeil advice and medie^ie ’ Slu' 
imi»1oied ior nothing moie. The Irish mvirscemlo ietl 
.ishaiiud of obtamiug as.^'istame irom any souree, e\(e])t 
the paiisli ; and M.iiy would have unagmed she heaped 
Die bititiest wiong upon Lucy il she hail < onsnltcd ‘■Du 
parish doet4*r;' thus ht i lUiDonal ]m)inliit shut hti out 
irom the only lelief, tritling as it miebl liave been, whuh 
she (oiild Mbiaiu toi hei she eheiislied. 

And so the hll disease, pale and ghastly, f^talkcd on, 
yrasjnug itf jinntiug and unitsialmg victim i loser and 
moie close, waslui^ lur form u tusiiig the tlurstv tev< r 
into lur vtim -]»ar(!nug lit i (juiveriug li]is into w lull ness 

dr ivviug hei brt ith deip'ug hei m unwholesome dews 
— ami, d lim. s, with a uu^st enu I mockeiy, jtaimmg her 
(luik Old lighting an a//'s /uiuus m hertyi's, to bewilder 
with I tbt bopis ot life while life vvas tailing! llrr p( i 
<<‘ptK)Us, whuh had Ix'in tor a turn ilomh'd, quitkined as 
hei end duwnear; slie saw the furmtiir<‘ dv]>nitiiig jiun 
by picd • at last she mi'-dd liei kdlu I's saDi {'iid swoid ; 

ulwluii I ooi Alarv would inve fraiiu d e\( usis, slu ]Ua(<xl 
b< 1 (pin trill tiugeis (m lui lip*-, and spok(‘ more than slu‘ 
Ium’ dom tr . many d iv s ‘(lod will rewaid you for yom 
st(‘u{taht love of a ]XK)i p.iiouthss gnl ; you spart'd wy 
ft(us/t I as Jong as you roiihl, earing nothing for vonrself, 
woiking ind '-larvui*’, .‘Uid all for me. Oh that the worht 
tould know, and hiv\< bi lief in the ferv'cnt endtiriug virtues 
that Haiut‘*y meb i umis as this, Duit tleeorate bare walls, 
arul mak< a hngld aud warming light when the eoid is 
blunt to aslies, ami the Dim tandle, despite our watching, 
lilt k( is beloic Die night is done. 1 have not thought it 
night V. h»u 1 bit your hand or lieanl you breathe.’ Oh, 
whit hbv’ial ( hardu’s aie tluTc of which the woild knows 
iioDimg ’ How gcTiejoiis, arul how mighty in extent aud 
valm . are tlie gifts given by the poor to the jKJor ! 

Jt is U'.eh'ss ax well ns painful to note what followed. 

♦ Allwasov'tr. 

‘TocIicRO, in her strength, her youtli, her licauty ; to 
be h tt to tlie, bt'cauRc they say thf’o’H n(» euro for it ; they 
uenr fnetf to cure hn eieUitned the nurse between her 
Imists oi grief - ‘ no place to Hhelter hei — ^no one to see to 
her— no ]iiopei food, or air, or earo — my heart’s jewel— 
who fared lor all, when she had it! Still, the Ijord ia 
men iful, AuoDier week, and I should have had nothing 
but a droji of cold water to moisten her bps, aud no bed | 
lor her toilie on. I kt'pt thui to Die last, unyUtiw ; and now' 
it may go; it must go— small loss; wliat matter what 
comes of the likes of me, when smdi as her could have no i 
hel|D. I’ll beg from door to door, ’til 1 raise enough to i 
lay her by her fatber’s side in the churcliy’-ard of Uuld 
Chelsea.’ But that effort, at all events, was not needed ; • 
the hosfiital was astir ; the sergeant-major was rein(‘m- 
bered ; and tlio church-bcll tolled when Lucy was laid in 
her fatiier’a grave in the churchyard of Old Chelmt* 

Tlie foregoing simple idcee is an abridomont from a 
story of onr aex*omiflished iVicnd Mrs S. u Hall, whose 
varied Irish tales have so frequently omamouted these 
pages. Tho story of * The Forlorn Hope,* illustrated with 
yvood-ongravings, and handsomely bonnt^ has ai)pearod in 
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tUo novel and accoptal>le cliaractet of a free-will offering 
of its authoress towards the establishment of an liospitai 
for the cure, or relief, of consumjition, about to bo creeted 
at Browpton, In the western environs of the metropolis. 
Wo trust that the publication will prove as serviecable to 
the fkmds of this excellent institution as its benevolent 
writer could desire. 


OCCASIONAL NOTE. 

BKLF-8lTri‘01lTTNG IND^rSTRIAL BClIOOl.S. 

A GRKAT deal has been said and written of late respect- 
ing the institution of agricultural schools and colleges, 
but as yet little has been done towards the accoinplisli- 
ment of so desirable an object 'I'liis bas arisen partly 
from difference of opinion as to the l)ost mode of con- 
ducting such establishments, but princijinlly from tlie 
(lifiieulty of obtaining funds sutheient for their mainten- 
ance. Agreeing with those who advocate tlu' ])roprit‘ty 
of instructing tlio sons of fanners .'nul the clnldn'U of 
the lahouring hind in the principle s of llieir ])rotcssioii, 
and believing that innnenso advantage -uoiild thereby 
accnjc to agriculture, vto have from time to time di- 
I 1 c ( tinl attenlion to the various proposals put forth on the 
f nl»ject. ^Ve now bring under llie notice of oiir readers 
a school which has been established by Mrs l)a^ics (Li- 
bert in the county of Sussex, in wdiich the pupils not 
('idy obtain the usual elementary education, hut are 
also trained in tin* jirinciples and practi'*c of the pro- 
fession to which fliey are destined, iScliools of tin's 
kind are termed ‘Self-Supporting,’ from the fact, tluit 
the inastef re(‘oi\ea tUeJabour of tlic pupils as an e(;ui- 
valeiil for the tun ion he bestows uxxm them , the eatinT 
p irl of the da>, say from nine to twelve, being di voted 
to tlk sf'hool-ronm, and the latter, liian two (ill five, 
to the fiel(( Oj (‘ourse this system can only a]<])ly to 
l)oys it ulViiccvd, or to those w'h()se milnsfiial 

oreup.iiion dcimg a few hours m the aficrnoou will 
neailv or entiiily discharge their school tnition. A 
visit to one of lhe''e institutions— that of ‘Willingdon, 
ntar r/istborne- is thus described in the Sussex Adver- 
tiser : — 

‘The WiT/mcrnoN Slu -M'cpoutinc School is a 
neat little cottage building, eoinbining, in a very sm dl 
compass, the attributes of dwelling-liouse, ichool, dairv, 
eow-house, with tlirashing-tloor above, and various eon- 
■vcnieik'es attaclied. The roof is surroun led liy gutters, 
vliieh convey tlu‘ rain-water into a large lank, so that 
it is not only not wasted, but pn'ventcd from running 
aw’^ay on the land. '^J'lic eow-home, piggeries, Kv. are so 
conatriieted, that all tlie licjuid manure niiis into a large 
tank sunk in the ground, and carefully covered over, so 
as to allow no rjiin or water to enter. Our visit vvas 
made at half-past one, in ignorance of llu- hours of the 
school, w'hieh wc afterwanls found to be fmoi nine till 
twelve, the afternoon wmrk commencing at two, and 
Lontliiuing till five. ^Yc first entered the cow-housc, 
wliere we discovered two little fellows, about seven 
yi ars of age, waiting to go to v/ork. 'I'heir jiroper hour 
was two o’clock, hut there they were, spade in hand, | 
ready for their afternoon’s work. These children were 
the picture of strong and ruddy health, aud of thorough 
cheerful nosB, and certainly quite reversed the usual order 
of things by the evident alacrity with which they came 
to tlndr work liefore their proper time. They were 
shortly joined by some more playmates; for though it 
was work in one sense, it certainly was not in another, 
and they proceeded in a body, and eorhmenced digging 
.on the ground allotted for theii* aft(*rnoon*s employment. 
On questioning them, we found that there was only one 
boy above nine years old, and he was the eldest son of 
the master. There were about a dozen children in all, 
and they were chiefly under eight, one even being but i 
four years of age. We were then joined by the master i 
hiras^, nrho^ after putting his little baud to work, i 
readily replied to ^leyoral inquiries which we put! 
as to the rent he paid, the proceeds of his Ut«e form,*] 


and the various circumstances connected with it. Ko 
stated bis position to be as follows: — IIo rents five 
acres of land, for whicli, including the house, ho has 
paid li.2.5 a-year, and which latter he reckons at 
J..l(). Jle cultivates this land by the help of liis little 
scholars, who barter their labour of three hours in the 
afternoon for throe hours of his instruction in the 
iHorning, tlicyxinying him in addition one iienny a-Week^ 
ill' finds himself able to cultivate these five acres 
thoroughly, aud to a good jirofit ; to jirove which, he 
took us into the hclioolroom, where he produced his 
accounth for the iircvious year, lie has no other source 
of income than that which he derives from this and 
from the weekly pi'iicc of his seliolars. lie is perfectly 
liaxjpv, and is able to eiirn a good living off these fiVc 
acres for lumsclf, wife, aud children. These are biS 
comfort'. ; and now let us six* bow his little scholars fare 
as to ‘hMTf of ihc bargain, and wdufther they get 

efficienr \v truction in return for their labour. Wo 
examined laeir writing and their arithmetic, books, and 
we may honestly stale tliat some of their work would 
shame the attainments of many children of the same 
age ill a much higher walk of life. It seems that tliese 
eiiildrcn are rarely with him sifter eleven or twelve 
years of age, lor they have been so w'cll 1 rained in agri* 
cultural matters, that they very readily Hud situations 
at that age w'ith the farmers in the neighbourhood, 
They api)car food of their masSL'r, and their fondnes^ 
for their employment is sufliciently evideiieed by their 
alacrity in coming to their w'ork before, instead of at 
till' time appointed.’ 

Such a system as tliis is certainly worthy of imiU- 
tion in mail} rural districts, i si>ecially wifcli boys ftoiU 
eight to thirteen year's of age. Supposing they hard 
jireviouhly learned to read, WTite, and cipher a little, 
they might he farther improved in these branches, in* 
slru ft d in mensuration and the keeping of accounts, 
and tuight to know something of the nature of soils, 
manures, aud the I'ultivated iikints. Under a conscien- 
tious and well-informed master, a limiti'd number of 
pupils might make considi'rablc progress in this Species 
of knowledge ; wdiile, on the oilier hand, if their labour 
was well directed, it would materially assist in the 
cultivation of the ti'aclier’f' farm. Aided and coun- 
tenanced liy the i>roprietors c>f rural parishes, these 
schools might be productive of vast advantage; they 
w'oiild lessen the burdens of ]>arents, inasmuch as their 
older boys might be said to pay for their own education; 
and they would disseminate through the district a more 
orderly and intelligent race of hiLouri'rs. Ox>|)0sed as 
wc arc to v^QTy sjieeies of ‘infant l.ibour,’ in the usual 
acceptation of the term, we see nothing object iomable 
111 the system under review, but think its principles 
might be advantageously extended to many educational 
establishments of higher pretensioiH. Most of our 
‘charitable institutions,’ as tho} arc called, are lamcnt- 
ab'y deficient in this matter ; and though boys of ten, 
tivelve, or even fourteen years of age* be apt enough 
scliolara, and though it it know'ii that tlicy must depend 
in after-life upon tlici" bodily labour, yet they IcaV^ 
school as ignorant of the w’orld aud all that appertains 
to it, as if they had never been beyond the confinas 
of tho nursery. A boy of fourteen, who has baeu 
taught Id clean his owui clothes and apartments, who 
can handle a spade or picic-axc, a saw or hammer, is a 
much buperior being in every resjiect to onp whose 
sphere of action lias never extended beyond the sol^ool** 
room and playground ; and this is precisely what the 
ad>ocales of industrial schools are aiming at They 
would stmt the tuition of the pupil in nothing necessary 
to his intended pnifession, the while they would initiate 
him into the practice and application of those processes 
upon which he has to depend in aftor-lift. Dut, taking 
the lowest view of schools like thal^ ctf Willingdbn, it is 
certainly better that children shcmld p^chase even a 
scanty education by their own labour/mn that they 
should remain utterly ignoi^t thfough^e poverty w 
neglect of their pirentet 
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CONFUSION OP MINI). 

A particular friend of my own, who is fonder of the study 
tlmn the drawing-room, when he enters a Mocial eirelo in 
which there ar^ faces not thoroughly familiar to him, is 
like a wanderer in a foreign scene. His strange blunders, 
are often exceedingly offensive to the feelings and j>re- 
judioes of those whom ho is most desirous to oblige. He 
fails in exaet proj)ortion to bis anxiety for success. If 
he w'cre walking m his own garden, or sitting in Iiis 
own domestic circle, he could be as self-pfjsscsscd .and 
c<jmnion|)]aec a i)crson as any in the world. Ihi might 
remain tor hours in a stale of ineutal ease or inac- 
tion, and even ‘whistle for w^aut of tlumglit f hut the 
moment that ho enters a new scene, and hads a little* 
out of his clement, liis intellectual facilities coinmcnce 
a rapid chaotic dance. It is in )ain that lie attonijds 
to control or guide a single tliought ; the reason ha^ no 
longer KOVcToittn. sway and masterdom. AVheu he was 
premring to leave England for this *onntry, he called 
at the India Honso for a ‘shi|)])ing ordei ’ for himself and 
family. Ho found himself suddenly in a crowd of gi} 
young clerks, in whose presence he was sonu'what abniplly 

? uC8tioncd as to the mffuher and names of his children. 

le had only three of tliose inestimahle freamircs ; Imt 
there Wfis such an instantaneous anarchy in Ins In a in, tliat 
ho was obliged to euniess he eonld not answer the <iue‘'tion. 
Everyone stared at him with astonishment, and set him 
down for a madman, lie sneakc<l ]iahifiiJly out of the 
room, and had seareely plosi'd the rioor, w hen his memory 
was as clear and precise as evei. I sliall Acnture upon 
another anecdote, eipially eharaeti’ristie. Tie reeei\ed 
aomo time ago a pair of in.'irriagt* ticKets. He was eager 
to ocknowieilge the eoni)>lim(‘nt, and pay his gratelul 
rospocts to the young bride ; hut bad healt h, otlieial rhities, 
obuVioofliicsH, and a sjririt of jrrooiMstirKition, all eoiiihined 
to occasion the jiustponement of liis visit. He railed at 
Ust, and expericneed his usual stultitication. In the pre*- 
aeiico of a number of visitors, all of whose ejes were in- 
tently fixed on him, he obsem’d that he was* glad to see 
so many persons ^irc'sent, as it eonviiieed him that tlu* 
honc^nuoon was over, ami that lie had not called euilier 
tluiu delicacy and eustoin ])(rnnlted. He had torgotten 
that a whole yoiu luid slipiied av ay since he had retei\e<l 
the tickets. There w’as a general langli, and the lady good- 
Immourodly sent ft»r a tine thriving liaby, as a Htill 
blronger ]|)roof that Ids visit was ]Hnteetly well-tiimsl. I 
cannot roslst the toin])tation to add on more o\aiii)>Ie ot 
his ocoasiomd per^dexilies. He was arfjuainted wilh t wo 
hrothers, of whom the one was a Jittrnryman, ami the 
other a merchant. Tlie latter died, ami a tew* moiillis 
after that event mj friend met the hUlvi^or. Heatome 
confounded the dead man with the Iimic,, ami in the 
cmirao of eo«\ersatioii endiraecd an oji]v>rtmdty to express 
his regret to the supposed nierehant at the deplorablj bad 
OttOCeas of hiH poor brother's publislied jroeius, addinc, in 
the freedom and |»h'nitude of his eontidirn’C, a candid 
opinion (wdiioh could not iiow% he <d>Hcrved, reu<*h the ears 
01 the Iverson referred to, or give him a inonu'iit'H ]Kiin) 
that, in devoting himself to literature, he J»a<l sadly mis- 
lakcn the nature of his own ptrwa'rs. My nnhajrpj friend 
lui4 hardly let tiill the last wM»rd of his uneoiiseious jest, 
when a light flashed across his brain, and he saw liis eiror. 
The scene that ensned bailies all deseiiplion. It would bo 
dillienlt to say which of the two was tlie most severely - 
Vexed— the vain and irritable poetaster, or the dreaming 
blunderer. I could easily miiltiidy instam ejj of mj fricnd'H ’ 
excessive abstraction and langliable lorgetfulm-Hs ; but ' 
thcM^ are enough for my purpose. T wdll only add, that he ] 
hawlly eu’er addri'ssos any person by his liglit name, and if ‘ 
suddenly called upon to introduce a friend to a strange ’ 
circle, W'Ould bo sure to make some extraordinary^ blunder, ' 
the absurdity of whicli would stare him in tlie face the ■ 
moment after. He is* sometimes so v<‘xed by his almost ' 
incw'dible mistakes, that lie vows in hia despair he wdll ^ 
never ag«aiii attempt any intercourse with general society, 
Imwcycn* numerous or pressing may be tin* invitations of 
bb friends. Ho knows too well, ho says, tliat if any sul>- 
joPt is esiwcially iinpleasing to his hearers, he is sure, hy 
some^ ho/riblc fatality, to bring it prominently forw'urd ; 
and if he attempts a compliment, ho is mined for ever. 
Wlifi tiw^itrougest amblUon to be thought both sen8ii)le 
Jiwl often aots iwvif ho were oiHier a per- , 

most malioions of liuman beings* — l 
Idterarj^ Leam^ Oilcutia, 1840. s 


ISlXnD of ICELAND. 

A fliurvey of the interior of the island of Iceland is at 
present in progtess ; but the ongineers have great difli- 
eulties to contend wdth, besides tno want of rc^s* and of 
fodder for their horses, tliree months and a half aimually ; 
from the middle of Juno to the end of September is all 
th<* time which can be employed on the work, and of that 
seareely one-fifth is clear enough to show the moimtain 
tojis. ‘ 


THE FIVE TOASTS. 

[Tho Norwegians have a song called Ocr Fern Shooter (The Five 
Toasts), with which they generally close their festive entertain- 
ments, using the violin energetically between the verses. Of this 
song the following is a translation, which we have been permitted 
to pahlibh-l 

As hy five senses wt nre directed 
In all the Ims’nchs and joys ot life, 

8o let iivo toasts bo now iselcctcd, 

I'lve glasses qrniffed without ear© or strife. 

Fiiftt, fill your gla<a, and pledge sincerely 
To Her wdie’s all the world to you ; 

To her yon lo\c, and who loves you dearly, 

’mid life's sorrow b will still bo true- 

Nc\t to the Friend who has proved unshrinking 
Tn hfiurs dI trial when Fortune frownivl ; 

Wlio, ’rnid the cold, proud, and unthinking. 

With ieail> hand and wsinn hcait was found. 

Third to your Country, the house of childhood, 

Pledge round the goblet with right godl w 

To foauiy j ivcr and lofty w lid w'ood, 

To hiis> city, lone glen, and biM. 

Fourth to the (hnierous and Open-hearted, 

Wlioso lilMTJil hand n'llevcs distress, 

Who fei'ls tor thoK* by sorrow smarteil, 

^Vho&c name the i>oor delight to hless. 

New give niy fifth toast a welcome greeting, 

]'’ill up eneh glass till it sparkles bright ; 

Here’s to the Host of this merry meeting, 

T'o him find his n kind good night. ' 


The pren*nt number of tlie .Journal is the first of the second 
voluii ( of tin* new series. For tho lirst volume there is prepareil a 
title-jiaisO and index, wliiih may be hadfiom the piihlfshors and 
their agent M 

The puhh dieiN take thi« opportunity of oxprt^sslng thefr grateful 
satisfaction w ith the oxpressne marks of approbation whioh have 
been bestow ed l>} tlie public on the experiment of a nsiueud fprm 
of sheet and eoinmencement of a now series. Tho press appears to 
ha\e been unanimous in favour of the new form, and*'0iO of^ 
tin community luny be presumed to be of tho Sarav|killl)d, from ihe 
evtrnordinary access of patronage which the WOVk has reoeivod 
siiKc tho iH-gmning of tho year. From somowhat under U0,(KH), 
which was the nmoiint latterly printed of tho old series, tho fiist 
impression has advanced to above JI0,(KW, being an addition of 
more than one-half. Nor can even this bo considered Os tho ontitn 
present cdrciilation, for so great Is tho eilo of past numbers of the 
work, that reprints are constantly required ; and of tho January 
numberb, for exymple, tho aggregate Impressions have amounted 
to Hft.fKKI, being about double the circulation of tho old wjcies. Tho 
publlshcrh, who, however strange it may appear, contcmnlatcd ho 
such result, but only thought to make thoir work mom agri'oable 
in appearance and more oonvenSeut in use to the readers they 
ahx'fidy h(M acquired, cannot but be much gratified by so striking 
an illustration of the maxim, only now beginning to be apprectaleU, 
that all true interests are one. As editors, they of course feel, in 
the extondod usefulness of their little work, reason for, if possiUe, 
an increased anxiety to make it all which the friends of Utovaturo 
and popular Instruction could wish. 


PubUsbed by>V. andlL OMAMBSaB, Edlnbutifh; md, with their 
permission, by W. S. Orb, Amen Corner. lAindon.— Printed by 
W. and n. Chambx'rs, High Stmet, Edinbuigh. 

40 Complete sets of the Joumhl, First /Mr, in twelve volumes, 
and also numbem to complete sots, may bo had from thn pub- 
lishers or their agenta^A stamped edition of tho Jonripd isnow 
hmiod, prioo 2|d., to go by posh 
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THE SUBSTANCE AND THE SHADOW. 


BY MR8 .1 AMI'S (JR AY. 

TAUT J ii.sr. 

Till' story wliioli I am al)ont 1o commit to paper is 
' substantially true. T shall not call its ])crs(>Tis by tboir 

• real names, nor shivll I (Io'^cmIh' the s]tot ot their lesi- 
I (hmc'O so minutely as to riiidcr it easily idLiil if ltd. It 

* is enoiijich tliai it was on the outskirts of JaverjuMd, 
that mighty toA^n so olteu (Troneously called a citA% 
Bhieli, like a rapiclly- spreading tne, is contnmallx 
shooting out fPehli brane!i(‘S m every drection. The 
principal actor m this hfstory I shall call hy the n nu' 
of Giainger. 

I William Grainger was book-kcopfr in the ollice of a 
m('ri‘liant name 1 (hbbs, and tlioiigb bis salary v.i^ Imt 
I one bimdr( d ] niinum, main of his clj«->s k>ok( d upon 
j liiM w'.li (n \3 ; for ‘old thomdi somewhat stiti 

and ptern m his manners, stood hioli in the mercantile 
worhk and was bubstanlially kind to bis ('hrks, seldom 
overworking tlieni, or dekcining them beyond one ap- 
pointed h(>ur, though he reKpurod tliem to be at tUcir 
posts punetiially, and to reiiiam to the last idlotted mo- 
ment. Grainger, at the time our story eumnieiK'es', bad 
been married a few inoiitbs to an amiable and prudent 
young uomaii of borne personal bcMuty; but she had 
brought him no fortune, eveept her innat(^ good qualities. 
They now resided at some distance from the ('eiitrc of the 
town, in > small house not remarkable for beauty cither 
as to appearance or situation, but neat and comfortable, 
and possoasing the advantage of better air than the 
dwellers nearer ‘business’ eould enjoy. It a tall 
thin tenement, newly built of ruddy bnck, showing by 
the small dimensions allotted to the ground-floor, and 
tlm tiny garden before and yard behind, liow valuable 
land has beeome in that thriving neighbourhood; a 
kitchen in the sunk storey, a small parlour, with a 
smaller room or rather closet behind it, and tA^m bed- 
rooms above; that was all. The furniture, though ex- 
ceedingly clean and neatly arranged, was as jilain and 
unexpensive as funiiture could well be ; and yet there 
were few mansions in T..iverpoul that contained? such a 
happy couple as William and Mary Grainger. 

It was a beautiful July evening, succeeding to a sultry 
day* when Mrs Grainger isat alone in her little parlour, 
f^he had been busy all day with her household duties ; 
for she kept no servant, except a little girl, who went 
home every evening ; and she had just dressed herself 
with great neatness, an4 sat down to needlework. 
Her spotless muslin dress and smoothly -braided hair, 
together with the a|Tpearanise of the tea-table, which, 
besides the usual tea things, displayed a plate of sliced 
ham and another of salad, might have indicated that 


sh(' exptct< A .1 A l-ijtor. But Marv Gniiugtvr only waited 
for her lUl^baud ; ami she would not liavo dressed for 
the most B]bn«lid ballAAitli half the satisfaction with 
which she had made these simple preparations for his 
reception. And as she pliedlur needle, sbeAAondored 
in her heart if the whole Avide world contained another 
crcitnre ro baTqiy ns berndf ; for Mary, with all her 
bimnlicity, AAas .i thonglitful woman, gentle, and (^>n- 
t(nt(*d, and pions. JI(‘r husband was her W'orld, the 
centre round Avlneh all her (‘artl^y hopes and atTootions 
roAolved; the being lo the promoti(An of whose happi- 
ness .111(1 (imilbrt all her employnieiits were directed. 
JhT life was full of /'cnfle happiness cA'cn in his AV 
seui'i , for from th(‘ moment of bis bidding her farewell 
in ‘lie mornip'L till Ins rc|-urn at nigiit, she was looking 
forA^an’ to that rttiirn, and busying hmcdf in employ- 
ments ol (Allah hi' AMIS to rca]> the benefit. 

d'he elo( k struck si and Alary laid (^o^An her work 
1 and prepared the tea, that licr husband might not have 
to wait ft*r Ins n'frc'slmicnt after hia Avalk through the 
dusty Btrecls. Five, or at farthest ten minutes after 
Ri\' -was the time at which es'perieiieo taught her she 
imuht depend on Ins arrival; but on this occasion the 
ten minutes extended to twenty, the twenty lo half an 
lirmr, and still he did not make liis appearance. Mary 
Avent to tli(‘ g.ito of the little garden, and looked 
anxiously along the road ; but thougli several persons 
AAcn* there, the figure she would have knoAvn amongst 
a thousand had not y(‘t appeared 

t.e\f'U o’clock ! Since their marriage, such a delay iis 
this had never happentxl, and Mary grew unea&y; and 
w’ith mingled thoughts of possible aeeidenfs, and tea 
spoiled by long standiiij*, the young wdfe fidgeted from 
the parlour to the gate and bac'k again for another half 
lienr. Thtii her heart leaped joyfully up as lu'i* strain- 
ing eye.s descried him afar off coming liurricdly oil; 
and in a few minutes they Avere seated together at the 
tea-table, and Mary Grainger was happy again. 

But long before tea was ov(r, Mary diw'ovored that 
her husband w;as more silent *md absent than usual, and 
Avas convini'od that, to use a I'oniiiion phrase, he had 
‘something on his mind.’ Coupling his dcnieanout with 
his long abbcnce, her fears were alive again ; and after a 
little (‘loss-questioning, such as the fair sex know'gb 
wx*U how to apply, she succeeded in drawing lih aecret 
from him. 

‘ I did not int(‘nd to tell you at present, love,* he said, 

* in caie there should bo any disappointment, but I see 
you are frightening yourself about nothing, so I had 
better let you into the secret In the first place, I be- 
lieve I am going to leave !Mr Qibbs.* 

‘lioave Mr Gibbs I’ exolaimed Mary in alarm. * Oh 
William, what have you done to offend him P-^-wfiat on 
eartli will become of us*?* 

‘ Do not be so easily terrified, Mary,’ replied Grain* 
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get; ‘T have no quarrel with Mr Gibba, or he with me; 
if J leave, it will be at toy own wish, and for my own 
advantage. Ju fact, he mentioned the thing to me at 
first, and said he liad no wish to part with me, but 
thought it a pity to stand in the way of my getting a 
better situation. Now, only listen, Mary ; only tiiiuk 
of two hundred and fifty pounds a-year ! Patchett and 
Adams have just lost their principal clerk, and, with 
Hr Gibbs’s good word, it v ill be my own fault, 1 be- 
lieve, if 1 do not fill his place.’ 

‘ My dear William !’ 

* My darling Mary!’ — and then came the lic.^rty em- 
brace and the tears of joy; and then, as their t motion 
somewhat subsided, they sat hand in hand by the 
jAoWer-hliuikd window, and talked delightedly over 
their brightening prospects. 

* There is one drawback, however,' said Grainger, 
when they ^erh reckoning up tlie d vantages of tlic 
new situation; ‘the hours are longer, and 1 am not so 
sure of always getting away at ludf j)ast live. Ofcouf.se 
we shah have to live fiirthcr in town, w Inch will scarcely 
be pleasant.’ » 

‘Then wo must leave our little liomcl’ cxclaiiiic<i 
Mary regretlhlly ; and as with rapid mc.nor} she rc- 
calied the happy months she liad p.'isseil tlicrc, and tlie 
various little improvements and emhclJi^InntMits which 
own hands had executed, tlio splendour of Messr. 
Patchett and Adamb’l odor sedued shorn of h.jlf i s 
beams. But the feeling jmssed aw a)’ iin rapidly as it 
had arisen, and .shf‘ listened to Grainger’s aniicipations 
of a larger house, and a more eflicient si'rv.mt, and va- 
rious additions in the w^ay of furniture, wi(h hi‘dd.v 
complacent feelings. 

There was no cheek or hindrance in *he way of 
Grainger’s expected prefennent; and as ho as required 
to enter on his new duties at once, Mary .M-t hersidi 
seriously to work to find a suliabli* limisc. Sia* wa.s .so 
fortunate as to meet with one nulMfdi:lt(l^ in jiHtreit 
which, whilst it was tolerably airy and quiet, wa^ noidi 
nearer tlie office of Messrs Patchctl and Adana, than 
their fonner dwelling. It ^^as, indi'cd, a vory good 
house, and at a moderate rent for its size, thougli more 
^au twice as exnonsive a^ the one they quittiMl. It 
W(W in oue of those; imny streets one fashionable but 
HOW deserted by the aristocracy of trade for ‘ 

Itod ^terraces’ in the suliurbs. ^lary coulil not qiide 
subdue a pang at Imt heart when she saw her little 
cottage home dismantled of its funnfnre, uiiieli looked 
|M)ur and scanty enough in the apanments ot tbeir new 
dWOWng. But a few days sufficf'd to put things in 
urto*; and nevir curtains, new carpets, and a handsome 
bookcase, went far towards reeunciliuf* Mary to the 
change. One thing, indeed, annoyed lier: nuxst of 
^hese #l?l*jCles were unpaid for at jn-esent, ami s lie (*ould 
rotoOtober that, during the ilays of th<*ii povirty, 
ecrupttlotisly abstained from taking e’ven the 
article on credit. But (Jrainger had com- 
bated hy reminding her tliat tluy should 

Opon all these debts, and that, though 

Whdsj^^j}u|p|H buried ’ in the small house tliey could 
do as now politic to make a respeet- 

aMe Appearauco. Mary tried to be (’onviiuTd, and 
argued with herself that tliey w(*re surc'ly justified in 
Obtjdping any tljing for which they were certain of 
paying by add by, especially as it had been i^xplained 
p> the tradosmeh who supplied tht*se articles that their 
demands codJd not be satisfied till a certain time should 
^mve elapsed. But still there was a lurking feeling in 
l^a that they were beginning on a wrong prin- 
and that lurking feeling had mpre trutli in it 
rthe most specious argument. All beginnings of 
habits are dangetous, and the habit of going into debt 
most likely to gather strength as it giow.s. 

" thus afforded for supplying not only the 
want or whim of the moment, rivets link 
^bain, ‘until care and anxiety, 
^Wp^hodily disease, at length begin to fiiake 
(MS the self*doomett victim. A faint 


phantasm of such misery arose for a moment in Mrs 
Grainger’s mind, but on her husband’s it cast n<» shadow ; 
new hopes had awalcaned new ambitions in his heart, and, 
strong in th(‘ consciousness df his own cleverness, and 
the good opinion of those with wliom he was connected 
in business, he had no fears for the future. The cloud 
had been lifted up fipom his path ; be considered that 
lie had patiently abided liis time ; and, now the gate of 
wuirldly prosperity was opening to him, he looked eagerly 
forward fur better prospects still. It was in vain that 
Mary gently attempted# to clicck the growth of the 
golden visions lliat floated too vividly before th(‘ san- 
guine mind of lier once contend'd husband. He was 
fully persuaded that he was born to be a rich and great 
mercluint, and. in lus fondness for gazing on that di.stHUt 
prospect, he overlooked in a great degrtH) the present 
means of liappine.ss around him. It is t'oe common 
history of life; wo are ever looking forwxird, and ne- 
glecting tlu‘ attainable enjoyments around us. Tims 
through youth iiiid manhood; and in age, a regretful 
looking hack to limes and opportunities when we might 
I Iin\e lieeii happier and more useful. Do we not all, 
more or less, jairsue the shadow at th(' expense' of the 
suhstanei ? 

The hirtli of a son onlv inorcased ‘William (IrainLcr’s 
desire for iielie.s and julvimei'i'ient. Jnimediiitely alter 
inis tvmt, a logae^Mif fi\e Inmdri'd pounds was nio'^t 
ime\pe(‘ted)y beqneaflied to Ttlrs (Iraimmr h}’ a di.staii^ 
rel.ilion. ot wiiosc lailhly t\isleikH‘ she had seareel.^ 
been aware until it hail t(‘rmma(fi|, She was but just 
reioverhio fioin her toiniuenunt, .and w’os bathed in 
tears of gratitude at lliesi* glad tiding. wjfiUc; in her 
sinqiheit) she tlumkid the gifxl (iodADio. in .sending 
I lier lielpli's^- Imht into tlu‘ woild, had given her some 
I tiling to u'isist him in his struggle through it, for her 
.ifleMionate and in otlu'vl}" heart at once dedicated thi, 
aequisition to tlie ])urposes ot his edm*ati(>n, shmikl he 
' liv(* to ri quire it, and without hesitation she named lu'i 
I w idi to hf r liushaiid. Ih' did not reply to licr for soiiu 
momems, and whi'ii he did, it wo\s not with the r(‘ail\ 
sympathy in her teidings on the sulqei't wdiich she harl 
'■v'pf'cted. lie thought the money could he K'l-rap- 
uii d. Till ' nninnnd of a few liimdrodh just then v on) 1 
ailiU'd Inm liic oi)portunilV ol i*inharkiiig in a ronei ri 
111 ihiih he was eon\ineeil luoiuy might he made 
rapid \\ ile did not requ.rc to resign his siluation - 
only to 1 1vanec a small .sum , 'ind would it not he foolisdi 
to loscsii h an exeell^mt opportunity ? There was Homc- 
tliinj; plnuslhle eni'ugli in the statement, and though 
Alary hit it ratlu'r liard to give up lier first intcuition, 
she did not lu'^itate long; for what wdll nid woman do 
to gr.it'fj' tin’ man she loves The money, therefore, 
was placed at Ins disposal, though Mary much wished 
that, before risking it in business, they should he freed 
from their lately - contraete'd debts. Great was her 
disajipointmrnt when she found her earnest iiitri’aty 
had not been complied witli. ‘ The hills I have 
given for these things,’ Grainger said, ‘are not yet 
dm*, and wdiere Is the good of paying beforehand, 
ami losing the use of the money for so long? Do, 
dearest Mary, leave all these things to myjmlgment; 
you know^ 1 alwoiys act for the best, and what do 
women know of business ?’ M.ary thought in her heart 
that, if she knew nothing of business, she at least 
kiicwr sqjuething of justice and prudence; but she w^as 
timid in spirit, and said no more, trying to comfort 
herself with the hope that all would be well. From 
that time she asked no questions ; Iml as the time 
drew oil when the first bill for fifty pounds would fall 
due, she grew anxious and uneasy, and her delicate 
check grew paler and thinner than over. Two days, 
however, before the payment must be made, Grainger 
entered the dining-room so much flushed and excited, 
that all her fears iicould have been aroused afVesh, had 
not his countenance been so redolent of joy. 

‘Now, Mary/ be cried, ‘now own that I was right! 
Tour five hundred pounds has lieen a lucky legacy, for 
it has produced almost fifteen hundred. 1 was rather 
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alarmed for the result of my spoculation a week ago ; 
but “alTs well that ends well/’ and there is nothing 
more to fear. I’ve lodged the amount of the bill that I 
know you have been thinking of ; so come to Bold Street, 

and choose the best silk in W ’s shop ; ,you want a 

new dress, I know, and now is your time to get it* 

* But, William/ said ]\tary anxiously, * tlicre is some- 
thing I must say to you before we go. My five hun- 
dred pounds, it was mine, darliiJfe, was it not?’ She 
faltered as she saw the smile fading from his face. 

‘ Of course it was yours,’ Ifc replied hastily ; ‘ what 
more have you to say about it ?’ 

‘Why, dear, don’t he displeased, hut only that 1 
would like five hundred pounds put into some bank or 
safe place to pay for little Clement’s education ; won't 
you oblige me, love?’ she continued more timidly, as 
slie observed a cloud gathering on his b^ow^ 

* Indeed, Mary,’ he answered, ‘ 1 would try to do as 
you wish, if J did not know’ it is l)etter for you that T 
should not. If five hundred X’ouiids can be iiuiltiplied 
in a short time, as you must be convinced it <‘on, would 
it not he a pity to let so much lie idle at a nnscrable 
hank interest, for a puri >080 for whhdi it cannot be 
wanted for years to (uanc, if at all 

The quick tears guslicd into Mary's eyes at the con- 
clusion of this speech. Was he, then, already calcu- 
lating the ch-ancos of that dear child’s life or death as 
a matter of business? He perceived her emotion, and 
hastened to amend his error. 

‘ i did not incai^ niy hive, to fret you, believe me,’ 
said he ; ‘ hut vou know' tluTO are such clianccs as 
that I ulliulcsl TO, and should our beloved hoy he spaml 
tons, 1 hope w'o shall liot Ijiok a paltry five huiidiod 
Iiounds to educate him.’ 

‘ Vou thouglit >t a hrac sum just, now, William.' 

‘ And so it i-i, Marv, to us at present ; 1 do but speak 
coinpnrativeiv. A few lu'althy grains (d wlu-at are 
iinportii'it at .seed-time, but how do they stand when 
the biu'iis are full aficr harvi'st?' And Mary once more 
suffered herself to be persuaded, if not eonvmced, so 
that WhlUam Grainger could now commence business 
wdth a capital of more than fourteen luindrcd pounds. 
It swrned an auspicious Ix^ginriing, hut more than this 
— more oven than natural cleverness and industry — is 
required to make a prosperous ending. .’Mary (M>m- 
torted h<‘rself with the idea that lie still rt^tiiiiu'd his 
.situation, wliich, jiroducing them a certain income, 
proiniaed the supply of their actual wants wdiatever 
might ho tlie fate of her husband’s speculations. But 
fJraingcr w’as an altered man. With his attention 
diA’idcd botw’eeii his owm affairs and those of his eiu- 
ployersi, lie became less punctual, less cheerful, and less 
lespcctfiil in liis manners; and Messrs Tatehctt and 
Adams at length felt themselves obliged to intimate 
that they thought it better that their business should 
he conducted by some one wdio had few’er private mat- 
ters to attend to. The hint was sulficiont; Grainger 
immediately threw up his situation, took an ofllce of 
his own, .and did not infonii his wife of the step he had 
taken until the arrangement was eoinpleted. The an- 
nouni*ement of this change smote upon Mary’s heart 
like t!ie knoll of peace and comfort. Whilst her hus- 
band was rejoicing in his indepfudenre, she had lost all 
sense of liberty. It w'as in vam that lie gave her per- 
mission to order what she would in the wayiof dress 
and furniture ; and when she declined to obtain such 
things on credit, poured money into her purse for that 
puri>ose. 8he felt as if she had no longer a right to 
spend a shilling without an absolute necessity, as if the j 
iincertmntp of their fortunes ought to cheek them in all 
needless expenditure. At her earnest intreaty, how- 
ever, the debts contracted when they first came to 
reside in their new liouse were paid off, and her mind 
was relieveil from one great anxiety ; though Grainger 
said something about the folly of paying away money 
which might be better employed, and laughed at her 
tears, which he imputed to hot utter ignorance of 
ness, A few months went by, and William Grainger 


began to be spoken of as a man of some note in the 
commercial world. A few years passed, and he rated 
amongst the wealthiest merchant in Liverpool, He 
had removed long since to a more fashionable part of 
the town, and latterly to a beautiful villa three or Ibur 
miles from it, where, surrounded by everj^ luxury that 
could be devised, IMary Grainger lived a quiet and 
secluded life. Tliere were many reasons fbr 
Her health was not robust, she had no lore fbr shoiT 
and company, and seldom appeared at the xnagUifiMit 
dinner parlies wliich her husband frequently gave, and 
she had a continued tie to home in the care requireid 
by her second child, a licautiful but very delicate girl 
of thirtt‘en. Teehh* from her infancy, and possessing 
at once the beauty and the fragility of a flower, BUeu 
Grainger had lived in a perjietual atmosphere of tender 
cares and gentle mnxing, without which l\er sickly oon- 
stitutior^^iust long since have failed. She was noW 
threatened disease of the spine, and needed a double 
portion of tlio unfailing attention her mother bestowed 
on her. Mr.s Graingcr’.s thoughts, indeed, seldom rang^ 
beyond that sick-room, except aMigii they took flight to 
the jiublic school, where her other treasure, her darling 
Clement, w.as already winning such laurels ns maytherO 
he gafhered. Business w^ns a subject on which she now 
stddoni spoke or thouglit. Years of continued pro- 
sperity had given her a sort of ^j^uiet confidence that all 
was w’oll ; and her Imsbanrl never troubled her with de- 
tails of his affairs. She did not know anything of his 
gaiii.s and losses, his daring speculations, hte hair- 
hrcadtli (‘scaju's, or her mind would have been in a per- 
]K‘tiial fever of npjirchension. She was like one who, 
travelling in the dark, jia^ises fearlessly by precipices and 
pitfalls, wliieli, had tin* journey been performed by day, 
wonltl iiave produced extreme terror. But there was one 
day ill tl!<* year when her thoughts returned again awil 
again to a coniiunxilatiOTi of w’oridly things, though per- 
Imps less vividl}’ than in former years; it was on the 
.anniversary of lh(3 day when lier husband first brought 
to their little cottage the news of his hoiied-for promo- 
tion. She had ever considered this day sacred, anil kept 
it so ; and she (uiuld have no more forgotten it, than she 
couhl have censt'd to recall to mind the anniversary 
of lior marriage or the dates of her children’s births. 
'I'lie 17th of fluly always witnessed her devoting some 
Jiours in the r(‘tiremcnt of her own chamber to reflection, 
to prayer, and sometimes to tears. And there w’cre re- 
grets too — not painful, but gentle and pensive ones-*- 
mingling with her memory of the past. Prosperous as 
their course had been, it ever seemed to her that all the 
long years of rising wealth and importance had brought 
her no sucli jiuro and uiimixed happiness as (hO teW ; 
sliort months immediately succeeding to her marrl 
which she had spent in that small cottage, ft wgsj9 
cult to believe that she was the same w ifc who IjAd 
so meekly and cheerfully •about her houseljiipi^’ toSI^' 
and felt so contented in her comparative poig^y, , jft 
w.as even more difiicult to iflentify her husbttna with the 
young open-hearted man who came homo so regular)^ 
to that little dw’elling, and, casting by the cares 
day, as things, he could throw aside at will, was l 
to sing, or talk, or walk with her, making her 
of all Ids simple pleiivsurcs. Now, he was 
cautious man, hoarding up secrets W'hich wqW lit 
her, hut. which, if his lips were silent about tbui 

of their nature in tfic firmly-closed mou^^' 

furrowing the once smooth brow, and the 
sprinkling the dark hair. So that 
brought with it a strange mipglihg of 
pain ; and never did she so corA'^t^y 
the beautiful iietition, ‘ In all bwf wiaMh, 

Lord deliver us !’ as on these ' ■ - r i 

It was on the sixteenth of thaf 

Mary was sitting alone, aecofrfitpif to W yrqnt, bpwl 
Stolen an hour from h6r bfi her 

that her custom n^hj; no| :be 
isstarned home “ 

ing at tlie door bfher 'datSiwlng^tooni, 
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might be,’ she would often say, ‘"if wo would enjoy the 
bltis^iUjgs iu*ound us, instead of looking forward so 
ajixipusly to the future. If my pdbr William had done 
so — if he had been content in this cottage, all would 
liave been well ; yet no one could blaino liim when he 
took the first opportunity of getting into a superior 
situation. It had been well still if he had becJi contented 
with that excellent employment^ well even when he 
left it and became rich and influential, if he had stopped 
in time ; but tlie fever of speculation came upon hin), 
and that brought ruin. Yet P do not murmur. All has 
been wisely ordered : and I have much to Iw thankful 
for — most, that my dear child has chosen a profession 
where he will not enter into the temptation that beset 
his poor fatlier. Thank God that my Gdenient will liave 
nothing to allure him to quit the Substance uf hapiu- 
iiess and pursue its Shadow !’ 


THE CAVEHN WELLS OF YUCATAN. 

Y re AT AN, in Central America, so remarkable for the 
remains of ancient cities and temples, is singularly 
deficient ni natural supplies of w'ater. In former ages, 
wlicn a civilised peojde occupied the country, einhanlc- 
meiits and wells seem to have been formed to comiien* 
sate as far as jiossible for the deficiency ; but now the 
inhabitants, eiurvated by conquest and bad govern- 
ment, have no sucb resources. When the rainy season 
is past, during which they obtain tlie needful element 
from natur.il hollcjA's and a few nrtifieial tanks, they 
would be altojiether destilute of water, w'ere it not lor 
tlie r(*serv)irs*wdiieh nature has foriiu'd in the recesM's 
of eertaiu profound ea^^erns which occur here and there 
tliioughout tlie country, arnl from wliii-li a scanty 
8 upi>ly can lie drawn at a vast evpense of human toil. 
A description of ttiesc cavern wells gives a striking 
idea of tin* ililrerence tlieie may he, w’lth regard to so 
i indtvr us the of water, heLw'ceii a 

eountiy in a rude stale, dtid one in wdnch civilisation 
and g(x)d instituiions liave allow'ed of couibiucd efforts 
Uing made to iironioto general coiiveiuency. 

iMr Stephens describes the village of Tclclinquillo ns 
wholly supplied from a eave in the centre of a square, 
rouml which tlic houses of the inhabitants have Ih'cii 
built, the cave being probably the original cause of the 
village, as tt»wnslia>e originated round castles and at 
tlje mouths of ri^crs in our own country. The place at 
a little distance appears level and unbroken, and tlie 
str.mger is surprised to observe women, as they walk 
across it, suddenly disappear as if they had sunk into 
the earth. A near approach brings in view a great 
orifice, like tlio ynoutli of a cave, from wliich lagged 
steps lead five hundred feet under an inimcnse rocky roof 
to tlie water, where the cave rises clear twenty yards, 
the whole lit up from above. There is no current in 
the well ; it rises a little during ram, but never falls be- 
low a certain point. Women are for ever asi-ending 
and descending, it being the sole means of siqiply to six 
hundred souls. At the ruins of Xcoch, however, is a 
well of still more singular character, evidi'utly the sole 
supply of a large and pojiulous city. In the centre 
of a grov<‘ of trees, so thick as to be close and sultry, 
and without a breath of air, is a circular cavity some 
thirty feet (icep, at the bottom of which is a rude naturid 
opening in a thick bed of limestone, narrow ,and low, 
and with a strong current of air rushing forth. This is 
the entrance to the well, and so violent is the wind as 
to cause the incautious intruder, who is unprepared, to 
bq driven back gasping for breath. The opening is three 
'feet Iiigli and four wide, descending at an angle of about 
fifteen degrees, and it must be entered on your hands 
mid knees, with this strong current of air against you. 
A track in the floor, worn several inch 9 deep by the 
treading of thousattds and thousands of the denizens of 
this ruined city, and the blackened roof consequent 
on the necessary use of torches, arc confirmations in 
themselves of the well having been liie only watering- 
place Of mioient Xcoch, if, indeed, the total absence of 


the water elsewhere were not proof At the 

end of about two hundred feet the pasaajjfO vTideds eon- 
sidcrably, and rises to twice the height of a uttUd, the air 
being no longer agitated, and the temperature warmer. 
A great vaulted cliamber, with vast stalactite pillars, 
snrcecds. (limbing a high broken piece of rook, you 
again crawl through a long, narrow fissure, loading to a 
rugficd porpciidicular hole tlireo or four feet in dia- 
meter, -with <itep 9 wt>rn in the rock. Descending this, 
you come out upon a lodge, with a yawning chasm on 
the left. One or two rude logs, laid along the edge, 
with a pole for a railing, serves as a bridge ; crossing 
which, the pas.sage turns to the right, narrowing to 
three feet in botli height and width, and descending 
rapidly, 'fhe labour, fatigue, and exertion inquired to 
get through this is iinmen.se. At the end of sixty feet 
it doubb's on itself, eontracts, and still lesuds dowuv''ar<is 
to a nuajif sj acious eavern, eontaining another perpen- 
dieular hob ,,througli which you descend, by means of 
a rude and rickety ladder, to a steep, low, and crooked 
I)as.sagc, opening into a large rugged chamber, in which 
is tlu* well. This is now unused, there lieing nothing 
save ruins in its vicinity; but two similar caverns, at 
present th(‘ sole watc'ring-plaees of existing towns, show 
Av hat seeming incredible things arc of daily oeciirronee. 
'J'lie first is that of Gliac‘k. Women, in geiuTal, are in 
yucataii the draAvers of w'ater, t^c nuui being the hewers 
of wood ; but at f'haek, the labour is too great for the 
ti nd( r sex. A perpendicular ladder down a hole, a 
great raviTn, a second ])f‘rpendunilar hole, a rcsting- 
jihuH*. then a hole tw-o hundred feet deep, a low narrow 
p.iss.ige varying in height and w'idth, a fourth hole, lead 
to auotlier iow' jiassage, at the end of w’hich is a basin 
of wabn-, being the well The toiling Indians bcarin|t 
their torelK>«, some above, pome below in the long shafts, 
make a wild and uneai’tlily stene. The whole length 
from the month to the well is fifteen hundred feet* and 
the w ater-earriers liaving to crawl a great part of thb 
■w'ay, do not carry tlie c.daliaslieH on ilicir shoulders, as 
in that case they would strike against the roof; the 
.straps arc ])as.sod across the forehead, and left so long, 
that the calabashes rest below^ the hips, and thus form 
no obslruction. From this cave the whole population 
of ('hack derive their WTiter, eJtcept in tlie dry reason, 
wdien they j'csort to the rancho of iScliawill, tlirec miles 
distant. 

At Bolonehen, during the rainy season, the people 
are supplied from nine circular openings of no great 
d(*j)th in the rock, which have evidently been the caiwc 
of the settlement of population at tliat place. But these 
drying up at the conclusion of the rainy season, the 
inhabitants arc forced to resort to a cave ahout a mile 
distant, whi('h is perhaps tlie most extraordinary of all 
these singular wells. Tlie entrance to this cavern is 
through a magnificent opening, beneath a liold ledge 
ol' I'oek, follow’ing wdiich for about sixty feet by the 
glimmer of a torch, you come to a ladder that de- 
scends some twenty feet. All light from the entrance 
is here lost, but the brink of a vast perjiendiculor 
descent is soon reached, to the very bottom of which 
a Jlrong body of light is thrown from a hole in the 
surface. An enormous ladder, of the most rudely- 
priinitive description, leads to the bottom of this 
shaft. It is seventy feet long, twelve wide, and made 
of tlie trunks of young pines lashed together length^ 
wa>s, and supporterf all the way down by loMriaontal 
trindcs fastened against the face of the predpttous 
ro(‘k. The ladder is double, having two seta or flights 
of round®, divided by a middle partition j and the 
whole fabric is lashed together by withes* It is very 
steep, and seems dangerous. *OUr Indiana,^ says Mr 
Stephens, who visited it, ‘began tho daWjent, but the 
foremost had scarcely got hift head bekor the surface 
before one of the rounds tHipped, and ha only saved 
himself by clinging to anoltnat^ The ladder having 
been made when thWwithOi were gteen^ these were 
now dry, cracked, and soma of them broken. We at- 
tempted a descend with iomb Hiltk tnisgivings ; but by 
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keying each Imnd and foot on a different round, witli 
an occ^onol crack and slide, we all reached the foot of 
the ladder/ Mr Stephens was unluckily there during 
the wet season, ere the ladders were rej)aired for their 
flve months’ duty. M. Fontanicr, who was on the spot 
during the active period, deseribes them as solid and 
Sfife. We are as yet hut at the mouth of the well, 
which is called Xtacumbi Xunaii, or the lady hidden 
away. And here we must pause to explain th.ese words. 
Every year, just as the nine wells are at their last gasp, 
the ladders undergo a thorough renew^al, which done, a 
great fdtc is held in the cavern at the foot of l.lils ladder. 
The walls of a lofty cliamber, with ovorhiinging roof 
and level floor, on the side leading to the wells, are 
ornamented with branches, and hung w'itli lights ; and 
the whole village comes out with refreshnienls and 
music. Xow,.be it told, that in tin* town of Jloloiieluii 
dwelt many years ago an Indian la.\v of great Avealtli 
and many possessions, who had, however, above all. a 
pretty and interesting daughter. < )f (sourse many fell in 
love with the young lad v' :md, equally a matter of regular 
occurrence, the mo.st aniimt lov('r, and only hn uiired 
suitor on the imrt of the danihel, v ns a felkn\ of 
the name of Sacbey, who had nought save a handsome 
face to trade with, 'i'he mother w^ould not eve n speak to 
liim, and forbade lier dang] iter holding any communi- 
cation with Sacbey. The village' fete of the cueva eanu' 
j round; ISacbey .‘ind his fair mistress were of course 
: present; at the close of the day, these iicrsons were 
! nowhere to be found. .For a wliolc month they were 
I sought in vain, at the end of which jieriod Sacbey pre- 
' sented himself very demurely before the angry mother, 
j and asked permission to marry her daughter. It was 
given, and at Sacbey’s request, the lady and the enra j 
went witli him to the cave. In a secret eliandicr whieli j 
Sacbey had discovered tlity found the bride, with jnst j 
enough iirovision left for one dvi,>. Tliey w^eri' married 
on the spot, and hence; the naiue of La Senora Eseon 
dlda. ()n the side of the eavern is an optanng in the 
rock leading to an abrupt deset nt d<iwn another haig 
and trying ladder. This jiast, moving on by a slight 
ascent over the rocks, at the distance of about seventy- 
live feet, ladders, (me inrus and the otl t five feet high, 
are ascended, and then one of eighteen leel is dcsccndtd. 
A fifth, sixth, and a seventh — this one long and pieei- 
pitous — are descended, when ji broken and ascending pas- 
sage is reached, tw^o hundre<l feet long. An eiglith ladder 
leads to a low stifling corridor three hundred feet long; 
creeping through wdiieli on the bunds and knees, the 
water is before you in its rocky basin fourteen hundred 
feet from the mouth of the (;ave, and four humlred and 
fifty perpendicular in the liow'cls ol’ tin* earth. This is 
the Chacka, or red-water basin. From the open cham- 
ber above alluded to, other passages lead to other 
basins. Tho first, reached by wearisome corridors, 
is called Fuduclba, meaning that it ebbs and flow's 
like the sea. The Indians, who testify to this fact, also 
say that forty women once fainted in the passage to it, 
which is the reason why men have since performed the 
task. The third basin is called Sallab, wliieh means a 
spring; the fourth Akabba, on account ofi its darkne.ss; 
the fifth Ohocoha, or warm ; the sixth Odilia, from being 
of a milky colour ; and the seventh Chimaisa, because 
it has insects called ats. Seven thousand sonls supply 
themselves during five months wijth water from these 
deep and singular wells. 

In another pj^rt of Yucatan a scarcity of water caused 
a curious discovery, which further evinces the great 
industry and perseverance of the ancient inhabitants 
of Maya, A Senor Trego in 18.35, failing to find w'ater 
in a local w'ell, obtsSned permission to clear out an 
or of muddy water. Four fcict deep of 
mild nad^tg be j^moved, when the bottom was exiiectcd 
to be Senor Trego was firmly convinced that 

the |||)Etce Wks artificial. Fifteen liundred Indians were 
set to Wotk, and on clearing out .the mud, an artificial 
Ikittihil of largo fiat stones lapping one over the other, 
and tho iniersticxis filled W'ith a clay foreign to the neigh- 


bourhood, was found. The stones were many layers deep. 
In the centre w'crc four wells, five feet in diameter, 
faced with smooth st&nes, and eight yards deep ; on the 
margin were upwards of four hundred casimbas, or pits ; 
w'lieii the pond was exhausted, the lioles and wells re- 
niainc(l, lusting tlie inhabitants until next rainy season. 
The renovation of this aguada, as may readily be un- 
derstood, caused the ii|nghb()urhood to flourish ; and one 
year of unusual scarcity, more than a thousand horses 
and miile.s came to this place, even from the rancho of 
Santa llosa, eighteen mites distant, and carried away 
w'.ater in barrels. ‘ Families,’ says Stephens, ‘ established 
themselves fdong the banks, small shops for the sale 
of necessaries were opened, and the butcher had his 
shanibl(;s with meat.’ 

The aguada of Jalal, a pond to all appearance, being 
dry .about ten years since, the Indians, in digging pits, 
struck iixKHi uj) ancient wx*ll, wliioli, on bc'ing cleared, 
w'as found of singular form and (yoiistruction. It had 
:i square j)latform ut the toj), and bencjath W'as a round 
w'cll, faced wutii smooth stones, and from twenty to 
tive-and-tw'cnty fc('t deep. Tklow tins w'as another 
square platform, ami under the latter a w'ell of les.s 
diameter, and aboul tho same' dejdh. About forty wells 
were afterwards found, some of the ordinary construe* 
tion, and others of the shajie of cones, the narrow part 
Ixdng upjK’nuost ; others of hee-liive form. The whole 
aguada w.as then ('Jeared out. and it alVords a never-fail- 
ing snp]»]y. These constructions wt^rc llic result of the 
labours of the same Maya populati^rii wh'ch is now so 
helpless. C’onqnes^-, and three hundred of subjet;- 
tion, have divested them of all {Spirit. Th(' itaen whose 
.ancestors reared mighty jial'U'CSof hewn sloue, temples, 
pyramids sph'iidid in structure, formed paved roads, 
dug wells, and (‘xei'uted w'orks of art Egyptian In their 
\astness, now tlw'cll m poor b.irk huts, and live on tor- 
tillas and frigoles. or slap-jai'ks and beans. 

One runiimg stream is recorded by modern travellers, 
w'hicli lias given name; to k village, Becanihen, the 
running well (hi the declivity of a bill water gushes 
(rom the ro(,ks, tilling a clear basin beneath. * To our 
Ijiduiii einriers,’ sai s tSteplieiis, ‘and the muletters, it 
\>.is lik(; till fountain to the Arab in the de sert, oi Hic 
ri vu’s of swci't w'at(;r ]>runiis('d to the faithful in the 
jiaradise of IVIoliaimncd.’ Tiverity years before, the 
country w'.as a wilh'rriess of forest, A wandering Indian 
came upon it, and made a clearing for his niilpa, or 
maize field In doing so, he found the running water. 
Indians gathered together, and tlie village now' contains 
six thousand inhabitants. Water in Yucatan always 
makes a town. 


AN ANECDOTH OF MLTIAT, KING OF NAPLES. 
,JoA<’HJ3i Muhat, if not the best-informed man, W'as un- 
douhtc'dly the most gallant and intrepid soldier in the 
Imperial army of France. Having risen from the ranks 
to the high station of general, every part of a soWicr’s 
duty W'as familiar to him, and in all the details of the 
military art he had no rival. Napoleon designated him 
the best cavalry officer in liurope. His person w'as as 
manly as bis manners were effeminate — Ids noble fea- 
tures and powerful limbs contrasting strangely wdtb the 
eccentric frivolity of some of his actions. His best cha- 
racteristics w'cre, how'ever, a strong natural sagacity, 
and an almost unbounded generosity both in public and 
jirivate life. These qualities were frequently called 
forth wlion he was placed by Bonapaade on the throne 
of Naples. 

When Napoleon, blindly imagining that his army 
could successfully contend with the severity of a northern 
winter, formed the gigantic project of subjugating Russia, 
Murat was summoned from the Neapolitan throne to 
Dresden, to take the command of the cavalry of the Im- 
p(;rial army. l*revious to Ids departure, Murat, who 
had married Napoleon’s sister, Caroline Bonaparte, esta- 
blished a regency, at the head of which he placed his 
queen. This lady, though not the handsomest, was cer- 



tainly the most iuteresting and* best-inforaied of jUI 
Napoleon’s sisters. Besides many feminine acconiplish- 
nieiits, she possessed great personal eourage and tact in 
the management of political and administrative aiiiiirs. 
I^nfortunately, however, she was, like her eldest brother, 
inclined to ho despotic — a disposition wliicli manifested 
itself as soon as the regency of the kingdom fell eliieily 
into her hands. This was unfortunate; for, under the 
mildest rule of a foreign power,* a conquered ration 
seldom sits quietly; and the Meupolitans already bore 
with impatience the sway of airrencli king. Caroline a 
arbitrary character was known, and on ^Jurat's de]>ar- 
ture, the discontent of the Neiqiolitans increased ; they 
redoubled their efforts to overthrow the French dynasty, 
and to re-csta[)lish the exiled Bourbons on tlu; tliroiie- 
The most powerful of the conspirators were the inonks 
of the several religious orders wliieli IMurat had siq>- 
pressed, and whose revenues he had made t!u‘ property 
of the nation. These men possessed great inlluciiee ov( r 
the Italian aristocraey, as well as over the lower orders, 
especially in the provinces, and exeieised their sacTed 
ministry to exasperate tlicir flocks to rebelhon. d’iie 
moment tlie estal)]i.shinf?nt of the regonev vas ofiieially 
aimoimecd, the inonks redouhied their eH'oris in favour 
of file e'Cpeiled Bourbon*^, and enrolled in the eoiispiraey 
eveiy elass of tlie peojile, from the dis.itU-eted noldhty 
down to military deserters and banditti. Tiie most in- 
fluential of tlie monkish agitators was Giiisto ( apez- 
/uti, formerly of the order of M .Vlarfin, .and for many 
years the mansiger^and treasurer of all the estates and 
revenues lelt for the- benefit v)f the poor. Not h.iving 
lieeii quite fAithful iu tlie discharge of hi'- otfees, 
(.Jiusto aniassisl great* wealth, ainl lived in sjdeiidid 
ahl'iema' at San Marcallino, a pretty village of lerra 
di Lavoro. about ten miles from tiie capital. All liie 
mhahnants of ilji .surrounding eountry, and O'.pe- 
eially l!ic 'irigaiids wiio infi-steJ tlie inarstics of I'atria 
and ( '.'jniH. laid lum in gri’at estimation, .ind were so 
mu(‘ii under ins m(luencij, that tliey were c'.er r<*ad\ 
1o ot)L\> wdiahver he .sliould eomniaiid. His villa be- 
came the head quarters of the ])ruiej|>al ])artisau.s of 
h'erdiiumd, tlic exiled monarch, then residing m Sicily, 
and he freidy ajipropriated a portion of Ins ^ast wa.ilth 
to the purchase of arms and munitions for lii.s willing 
followeis, all of wliom w'cre ready to v‘ommenee the 
insurrection at any moment Fra (iiusto might com- 
mand. At length it >s’as agreed that the grand I'xplo- 
sion slmukl lake place on tlie anniversarv of Napoleons 
birth— the Ijtli of August ISI 2 . It haiijiciied, luw- 
cver, fliat tlie nieasure.s of the conspirators were not 
taken so secretly as to prevent tlieir jiroeeedings from 
reaching the ears of tlie minister of iioliee, and before 
the apjiointcd da}^ Fra Giusto Cajic/./uti and the oilier 
chiefs of the rebellion wuTe arrested and thrown into 
the stale pri.soii of Naples. T1 k‘ friar bore this reverse 
with the utmost fortitude ; and allhouglt promises of 
pardon were repeatedly made on the condition that he 
should betray the secrets of the conspiracy, he indig- 
nantly rejected them. Sonic of liis fellow'-prisoncrs 
were not so honourable. Having been falsely jier- 
suaded that Capezzuti had hceome their aeemser, they 
not only avowed their omut guilt, but gave to the 
minister such information as enabled him to arrest a 
great portion of those conspirators wiio had hitherto 
escajicd; and in a few days no fewer tl i an tlireq hundred 
and fifiy individuals were lodged in prison, rroliminary 
examinations were instantly conimenced, and the result 
was, that one hundred and forty-three persons were 
committed to take their trial: amongst whom were 
•some of tlio first nobles of the land, besidc.s militaiy 
officers, and even chiefs of the police or ISbUri, To try 
these culprits, all the judges of the criminal courts were 
ordered by the regent to sit three tinv-s a- week, and 
the trials lasted from the 8d to the 22 d of December 
1812. Meanwhile the chief conspirators endeavoured, 
through their friends, to corrupt not only tlie juries, but 
the judges, by a lavish expenffiture of money in bribery. 
They also retained the most subtle and eloquent counsel 


in the kingdom for their defence. But -these efibrts 
were useles.s ; all were found guilty of high treaeon the 
least culpable were sentenced to imprisonment for life j 
otliers were condemned to the galleys ; whilst (Jiusto 
Gapezzuti and forty-seven more of the leaders were 
orrlcred to be guillotined. 

All hopiMvas not, however, given up. By the JVench 
law tlicii in force jii Naples — the right exists in cri- 
minal ea.ses of appealing to a (!ourt of cassation. To 
this court the frU nds anil counsel of the convicted con- 
sjiiraior.s applied for a iiew' trial, on the grouini of in- 
formalities .said to have oeeurreii during the examination 
of witnesses. As the appeal na.s founded on a mere 
legal (piihbh*, little good was expected to ro.sult from it, 
the chief oliject of tlie miplieaiits being to obtain such a 
delay as voald allow of Murat’s return I'rom Unssia; for 
nothing in i’le shape of ineny eoiild be (‘xpeeted from 
lii.s cincf^. i dine, indeed, e\erted all' lu'r inlhicnce 
on thecuu.i of eas.'^.ition to Inusli'ii on the proeecdings, 
so a.s to bring the euljirits sjieedily to execution. In a 
few day.s, therefore*, the appeal was rejected, and Fra 
(liusto and hts forty-scM u .isioeiales w'cre ordered to 
he heheadc'd on tiie I.'ith of January ''I'lie monk, 

w ith thr(*e of lii.s re lations, weie to be executed hefore his 
own villa at Nan iMarealliuo, and as it was feared that the 
brigands and peasantsof tlieneighbonrliood would iiinko 
a desperate attempt to leseue the piqmhir fiiar, that 
village was ('oinpletely garrisoiuM with troops. 

At this < ritieal jimetiire Murat aiqjeared m Naples. 
'Die disastrous redreat from Moscow, and a quarrel with 
Naiioleon, had diiven Inni bac'k to his kingdom quite 
nne\])eeU-dly. Of coursie his mere jiresunee in Naples 
at onei* .nmulled the ])ower.M of tiie legeney, and before 
the coii.-iiiiator.s eonld lie put to dc'atli, his signature 
■was l\v laiv r!e(e.'<‘-':irj to the* warrants. The Marquis 
(imeei'irdi, minister of just ii‘e, with a rnerul eonntenanco 
EulmnteMl them to tlie king for perusal. Murat exa- 
mined. the iivdmiiients with alteiition, and was evidently 
bhocketl at being required to sign awuiy the lives of so 
many of Ins subjects. * How is it p().ssib1o,’ he iiapiired, 

‘ thi*v (’oiild have liojied to succeed in so daring and 
difficult an entiTprise?’ 

The minister replied that 1 he conspirators were nume- 
rous, wealtliy, and influential --M^ere 'well su]q)lied xvith 
arms--- "waTe sujqiorted by the enemies of tlie state from 
witliont, and by tlie lov/cr classes from within. 

‘ Can it Ix',’ rejoined the king, ‘ that a few inexpe- 
rienced rebeh^ baekid by imniaiiageable brigands, could 
ever dream of overturning a government siqijiorted by 
a Iniialred tliousand faithful and AV(’ll-dis<dplmed sol- 
diers, and having in its secure pos.session all the military 
strongholds and all the civil and linaneial resources of 
the eountry? The truth is, Alarquis, the&e unfortunate 
men must be insane. No one siiall eoiiviney me that 
people in their right senses could hav(‘ engaged iu such 
a did adventure. 1 am convinced th;y are mad, and 
.shad therefore revise their sentence, ix t thi'iii be con- 
fined m the lunatic asylum of Aversa, and ktqit there 
unt il they recover their sense's V 

The will of Murat was l.aiv. The culprits^ instead of 
Iving dragged to tlie xseaflbld, were transferred to the 
state mad-hohse. In a few* months the merciful king 
aflected to believe tliat their insanity had sufficiently 
abated to admit of their being allow'ed at large without 
danger V* tl«‘ public, and they were ouo , all libe- 
rated. The elfeet of*this clemency was to doBiyort them 
from coiisiiirators into tiie most devoted subj,feCts:<#Wtioin 
Moral ^ould boast. Amongst them, there 

were a few miserable exceptions. , 

At the final downfall of the French empire in 1815, 
Murat was driven from lus kingdom, and, as is well 
known, made soon after an attempt to regain the tlirone 
fiir more insane than that of CapesEznti and hi^ ^p^wersi 
though, alas ! his offence was not so lenientiy 
as he had treated theirs. He landed on thO 'eWo 
Calabria with a few <^ompanions, in the liope of 
joined by the oppressed people. In this he wa 
appointed ; was captured, and shot by the base sen 
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of a Kt'apolitan court-martial. What renders tliis pro- 
ce<?dinj|if the more revolting is tlie circumstance, that 
amongst those wjio condemned Murat to death, were 
several of the considrators wliom he had so generously 
pardoned, ile was in the first place arrested by a 
Citptiihi de Oonciliis, was condemned under the pre- 
sidency of General Nunrianti, and by the vote of IMnce 
Canosa, whose father, brothers, and other relations wei-e 
amongst the condemned of the 15th January 1813. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

RAILWAY ACOIDEN’rS. 

Erobi a report of .the olficers of the railway di>part- 
ment, Board of Trade, laid a short time ago before 
parliament, w^e gather some certain information re- 
specting railway accidents and their caiLses. The report, 
which purports to be for 1843, establishes the im- 
portant fact, that in railway travelling accidents would 
seldom if ever occur x)rovided rorisonable care were 
taken by the passcngeijis. tlie attendants on the trains, 
and others. Railway accidents are divided hy the writers 
of the report into three cLisses. Inrst, those of a i)ublic 
nature, attended by personal injury to the public; that 
is to say, individuals injured by circumstances connected 
witii the administration of thccoiiipauies. Second, acci- 
dents attended with pcmonal injury to individuals, owing 
to their ow'ii inadvertence or negligence. Third, acci- 
dents attended with personal injury to servants of the 
company, in circumstances involving no danger to the 
public. 

In the first class of accidents three were killed and 
three injured in 1843 ; but of tiiis number onh/ one 
case of death occurred from circumstanccis not under 
the control of the suiicrer. This death w^as occasioned 
by a colliaion of trains, owing to tin fault of .an enginy 
driver. The other two dcatii'? were [)artly ascriliaLle 
to the parties themselves. The number of passengers 
irgvelliiig by railway in the cours- ol' the year was not 
IjCas than 24 , 000 , 000 , who were eonve.ved, on an ave- 
rage, about fifteen miles each, 'fhe announcement of 
the fact, therefore, tliat out of this vast number only 
one death occurred froin a cause not "mputable to the 
party injured, shows tlie high degree of security which 
has been attained in railway travelling, and demonsiratcs 
in a forcible manner tlie advantages tliat have resulted 
from the progress of scioutific imiirovement lu point 
of safety as well as of speed. 

Of the second class of .accidents, the report records 
twenty-four persons lulled and seventeen injured; a 
ratio nearly tue same as tliat of the prev ions year. As 
general result, it may be stated that about twenty- 
four persons are killed annually on railways by their 
own imphidence. Their deaths cannot, properly speak- 
ing, be termod accidents. This will be best understood 
by a glance at the following causes of death : — * Fell 
across the rails in a state of intoxication. Boy riding 
without leave. Run over at night, trespassing on tlie 
rails. I’assenger reaching imprudently out of the car- 
riage, struck on the licad by a wall, l^assenger ut- 
Rmipting to get in after the train started. Passenger 
jumping out before the train stopped. Jumping on 
wagons in motion. Run over, crossing imprudently 
before a train.* And so on with the others. 

The third class of accidents reftai-s, as has boon said, 
to servants of the companies, and shows a list of forty 
killed and twenty*i^ght injured; also nearly whdt it 
had been the prege^ng year. A number of these acci- 
donts likewise arc^^ from imprudence, or imperfect ina- 
Jie tiuxt of the sufierer. As, for example- 
attempting to jump on. Guard fell off. 

S ofil I^abourer run over, crossing before 
3k by a bridge,* &e. Ileedlessness of com- 
eul^rly in the dark, was a prevalent cause 

toon biCjthp. whole oases, and the cinnim- 
them, leaves tlie impression, 


that railway travelling is on the whole greatly safer, 
both to life and limb, than travelling by stage coach, 
steamboat, or any tOther conveyance. Nor is this 
more than might be reasonably expected, seeing that 
tlic wljole mecanique of a railway tniin, its velocity, 
stoppages, &c*. are strictly under physical control, and 
not necessarily liable to tliosc irregularities arising from 
inattention, caprice, exhaustion, and the like, which 
must over more cxr less attend all modes of transit that 
arc chiefly dependent upon anitnal power. The arrange- 
ments of the companies,- being now under the control 
of a public board, may be regarded as upon the soundest 
footing w'hich the case admits of, and tiio interest of 
all i^arties being to prevent accidents, the public may 
rest assured that, with reasonable care on tlieir own 
part, they scar(3cly i-un any risk, entitled to the name, 
ill this kind of travelling. 

rj:r.ioi>icAL works. 

We daily see periodical works eonimenoed with an ex- 
tremely narrow-^ (‘haiice of success, or rather wdtli a cer- 
tainty of speedy extinction WTitten in legible characters 
upon them. They struggle on for a time, are a source 
of loss to their conductors, and after all have to slink 
out of life ingloriou.sly, or, at the l>est, get themselves 
incorporated wdth otlier w'orks, which is but a shabby 
apology for an honest death. ^Vc have generally re- 
marJted that lliese unfortunate enterprises might have 
been jjrcvcnted if tJie persons eorjcenied had been in 
pu6se.ssion of a few jn’ineiples wdiieh more experienced 
individuals have ascertained as govefning this branch of 
I literary business, and, know ing these ]Tirieiples, had 
I been disposed to observe and .act by them. * 

A vast number ol' periodical w orks are devoted to 
I special objects, us religion, science, art, temperance, and 
M) forth ; and many are the organs of particular reli- 
gums parties. Tliese come not witliiu the present in- 
quiry, as they all exist by virtue of definite and casily- 
ascertainable means of support. It is wdth regard to 
such periodicals as reviews, magazines, and smaller 
iiiis(‘eliaiiies, wdiich appeal to the whole public with 
literary matter more or less general in its nature, tliat 
any difiicult v of calculation exists. Here it apjHiaro that 
sm*ceB.s Will ^aily be attained through the efllcacy of pne 
or vilher of three prineii>les. lii the first case, the work 
iiiusi be mainly the medium of the productions of some 
particular -writer possessing remarkable gifts, and whoso 
wTitingb have consequently in a liigh degree that pecu- 
liar thoui^h almost indefinable quality, acceptability 
with the public. In this ea.se tlie public buy, in Qi^^r 
that they may obtain the works of one of tb^h: favfyu*' 
rites. Tliey ’would purchase tlie same autlioirs 
in any other convenient form: this periodj^ak 
the medium of these writings, is imrchascd agcordingily- 
In the second ease, the w^ork must bear a very decided 
and special character in respect of polities, or some other 
line of speculation, and thus appeal to the sympathies 
of a particular class in the community, whose thought^ 
and feelings it may be said to represent. In this case, 
too, it may be all the better that some master spirit 
animates and harmonises the mass ; indeed this object 
cannot well be accomplished otherwise. Thus, it will 
be seen, the two first principles in a' great measure 
resolve themselves into one; the work must liavo 
strong individuality of character, wlietlier this may be 
conferred by a dogma, or by a peculiarly* endowed con- 
tributor. It must be a distinct and uniform cfiaimcter, 
whicli the reader expects to meet with every time Im 
opens a new number, and in which he finds so mvpb to 
gratify him, that he never thinks of giving up the workt . 
but receives it continually, us a friend whose vl^ts l^ave 
worked themselves into his habits, and becpiue in- 
dispensable to the comfort of his life. Tbo thiisd prin^ 
ciple is one which .is seen to operate with or without 
eitlier or both of the other two : it consists in the work 
serving, by its ^neral charimter, us well a« its.lorm 
and price, some important useful end| as whoi^, ^Jn- 
stance, it supplies a certain description of l^rary wy# - 
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ter required by a section of the juiblk:. Great caution 
is necessary in the formation of plans, lor by some 
trivial external peculiarity — in its* ijeriods, its form, or 
its price — a work may fail to meet the dovsired recep- 
tion, even although possessed of eonsidcrahle internal 
merit. So also it may fail from a pre-occupation of tlie 
ground. 

If tlio reader casts Ins mind back upon all tlie distin- 
guished periodical works known England «luring the 
last century, lie will find that llioy each depended upon 
one or other of the three prictiiples above-described, or 
upon two or all of them together. Watch narrowly, 
on the other hand, fijr the causes of the failure of pe- 
riodical works, and they will he found in the absence 
of these principles. We often see a new venture of 
thiiJ kind, where the external appearance’, the arrange- 
ments for puhlicatioti, and the means of engaging i»ublic 
attention, have all been duly attended to. The woik 
looks well; its writers are e\en respectable; yet it does 
not succeed, and this simply because tliore was no lead- 
ing wdt, no special doctrine or aim, aiid therefore no in- 
dividuality. Being a mere congeries, chance-assembled, 
of tokTable papers — a miBcellany which might have as 
well been formed by a Bclection from Ibnncr numbers 
of contemporary w'orks — motive for iiiirchasc is want- 
ing ; no special regard is insjured into any portion of 
the public; the work thorefort: ac<iuirLS no hold, and 
its extinction becomes inevitable. 


SKETCHES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 

• THL NKTTl j: OltDKR OF I’l.A.NTS. 

Tuk ni'ttle, as it grows bencatli a wjill in some neglected 
I spot* appears a plant snfiieiently insignificant. And in 
, the esteem of mankind nt large, there aie few which 
! stand lower. i)ur readers will nevertheless he prepari'd 
i toheur of sj-mething interest] ng under this he.id, when 
' they learn how the nettle stands with the naturalist. 
With him, it is t!ie chief or t} pc of one of the most ex- 
tensive of all the natuial orders, eomprehending not 
fewer than twenty-four genera, of wiiieh there me above 
two hundi*ed species, ’'lids great assemblage of plants 
takes a general name, Urlmm'fv, from tlie laitin name 
of the eonirnon nettle. And wiiat arc the jilaiits thus 
described? AVe find amongst them some that arc most 
interesting, even in the eye’s of nninstrueted persons. 
The ho]>, so extensively cultivated in soutiierii England, 
Is ranked under the nettle order, i'he hrcad-fruit-trec 
and ttow-tree, which furnish a ready-made meal in some 
fAv<yHi'cd (dimes, take their places among the nrtieneojc. 
To this order belongs tlie Judia-rubher-tn^o, from wiiieh 
we' how derive a comfort so important in our rainy 
climate ; also the upas-tree, of which so many strange 
tales arc told. liider this head arc likew'isc classed tlie 
^lyeamore and fig of Scripture, besides the hemp, the 
pellitory of the wall, the banyun-trec, and the mulberry. 
An order comprehending plants, many of wiiieh are at 
first sight so dissimilar, is apt to confound the unini- 
tiated ; but the difficulty is greatly removed by dividing 
it' into two distinct tribes — the Urticacccv proper, and 
the Artocarpea’y or bread-fruits ; the former embracing 
the herbaceous species with watery juice, and the latter 
the ligneous species, whose juice is milky. ‘ 'Idie bota- 
niOal construction of the flowers,’ says Loi^oii, ‘ is, 
however, strikingly alike in all, from the nettle and 
liliffiblO pellitory of the wall, to the fig and hrcad-i'ruit- 
tree. In all the genera, the male and female flowers 
aro distinct ; that is, some of the flowers have only 
•stalnens, and others only a pistil ; the latter, of course, 
being the only ones which produce seed. None of the 
flowers have any corolla ; and in all the male flowers, 
the stolen 8 which arc erect at first spring back with 
cSasticitj’', and discharge their pollen, and afterwards 
^ remain eseteuded. The seeds are all enclosed in nuts, 
though the ediMe port varies — being in some, as the 
bread-fruit bpd the fig, the dilated receptacle ; and 
otliers, as the mulberry, the metamorphosed calyx.* 


Many of the genera have one or two sjiecies which 
produce eatable fruit, though the fruit of the other 
species of the same genus is imwdiolesome, an anomaly 
rarely to he met with in any otlior order except the 
Solamicew (nightshades); and though the milky j^lice 
of mo.st urticaceous jdaiits is poisonous, it ailbrds in one 
species, the cow'-trec, a wdiolcsome beverage.’ Besides 
thes'j, there arc other peculiarities characteristic of the 
order. Tin* U’jives, for example, are alternate, and 
usually covered w ith asperities, or wulli liairs furnished 
with a stinging seeretiun ; and this stinging property* 
so well exemplified in the oorninon nettle, is participated 
ill by miin}' others udiose acridity is intense. A nai*- 
cotic jn-ineiple is highly developed in the hemp, and 
the toughness of the fibre of that plant is common to 
numerous others of the order; while many species fur- 
nish ra('ut<*|ioiic of the iinest quality. Su(di are the 
general turn's of urtieiu'eous iilants, the peculiar oha- 
racterisWs of w'hich will be more clearly shown by 
treating respectively the two great tribes into which 
botanists have divided them. 

TJie first tribe, Uiiicitcvtc pAtper^ contains all those 
plants — as the nettle, hop, hemp, and ])ellitory- -wduch 
])os!=ics.s the ('ommon characteristics of the order, but 
agree with the stinging nettle in yielding a watery juice 
when liroken. Most of them also agree in having rough 
leaves and angular stidks, the fibres of which are so 
tough as to he capable of heinj spun. At the head of 
the tribe stands the genus Vt lica^ which embraces those 
plants knowm under tlie common name of vettb\ a term 
the same with the Anglo-Saxon word nvieJ or fundl (a 
needle), and evidi i'.tly applied on account of the stiiig- 
ing properties of tlie hairs or prickles. Urtica, it may be 
remarked, is uIno a descriptive name, but alludes to the 
si'iisation W'hich the sting produces, being from the Latin 
Ku>, I ])urn. There are about lorty spi’cies of true nettles, 
most <jf which are herbaceou.*? plants or under-shrubs, 
growing extensively in J-iuropi', Asia, and America; 
three of the species are British, namely, U. pllulifera^ 
the Koman nettle ; IK dnuea, the great nettle; and U. 
vrevs, tlie small nettle— all of which arc well known for 
their stinging (pialitics, and are found abundantly under 
hedge banks, amongst rubbish, and in other neglected 
places. None of the tlirce siKicies arc ever found far 
from the habitations of man ; indeed, let the traveller 
meet with a clump of nettles, and he may decide with 
certainty that man lias, or has had, his abode not far 
distant. Of our native sorts, the CK piluh/era is re- 
garded as the most virulent; but the sting of the small 
species is for the moment equally severe and painful. 
Why the nettle stings, is easily cxi>lained. Besides the 
hair.s whicli cover the leaves, tlw’re arc numerous 
bristles, somewhat longer, of a horny consistence, and 
mo.st acutely pointed. These bristles are not, however, 
solid throughout, like a pin or needle, but are hollow, 
an have at their base a minute gland filled with aif 
acrid fluid. So soon, therefore, as tlie ])oint is touched, 
tlie sting pressing upon the gland forces the fluid through 
the tube ; and if tlie hristie has penetrated the skin, 
the poison is injected into the woumi, where it irritates, 
inffiames, and cuuse.s the w^ell-kriowii pain alluded to. 
All the stiiig*Ing-netLU‘S act upon the same principle, 
wdiieh is precisely analogous to the mode ill which the 
fang of the serpent wounds and injects tlie poison at 
the same mstant. 

The stinging proiieiftics of the British nettles are feeble, 
however, when compared with those of some Indian 
SjK'f"cs, which are so virulent as tp C^^use the most ex- 
cruciating p!un, and even sometimes Lesdien- 

ault de la Tour gives the following of the 

effects of touching the Urtica cre/iuk^ta, a/flpecimen of 
which was growing in the Botanic Garden. kt Cal- 
cutta * One of the leaves slightly touched .the flrst 
three fingers of my left hand ; at the time, I only per- 
ceived a slight pricking, to which I paid no attention, 
lliis w^as at seven in the morning. The pain continued 
to increase ; in on hour it hector intolerable ; it seemed 
as if some one was rubbing my Angers with a hot iron. 
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NevertJieless there wiis no remarkable appearance : (3an Indians, also make their cordage and fiahing^tackle 
neither Bwelling, nor pustule, lior inflammation. The from the ligneous fibres of nettles. Besides these pro- 
pain rapidly spread along the arm as far as the arm- perties, some Indian species, as U. tuderosa, furnish 
j>it. 1 was then seized with a frequent sneezing, and root-stocks, which are eaten by the natives either raw, 
with a cojjious running at the nose, as if I had caught boiled, or roasted. This plant, it is said, was introduced 
a violent cold in the liead. About noon I experienced into Britain, and bore its tuber-like root-stocks, and 
painful contraction of the back of the jaws, whieli might have furnished a cheap food for pigs and cattle, 
made me fear an attack of tetanus. I then went to bed, as it could have grown in waste places ; but the winter 
hoping that repose would alleviate my suffering; but it was too severe, and dfestroyed the plants. The root of 
did not abate : on the contrary, it continued nearly the the cornmcui nettle, when boiled with alum, yields a 
whole of the following night ; but I lost the contraction durable yellow dye ; and li decoction of the plant, when 
of the jaws about seven in the evening. 'I'he next salted, curdles milk without communicating to it any 
morning the pam began to leave me, and I fell asleep, disagreeable flavour, and is therefore used in sonic 
I continued to suffer for two days; and the pain re- dairie.s in preference to rennet. Among other properties 
turned in full force Vhen 1 put my hand into water. J of the true nettles, botanists mention their adaptation 
did not finally get clear of it for nine days.’ Violent for ornamental purposes ; for although our own sorts 
as were these, effects, tlioy are not severe as tliost* stand merely as liumble and neglected w^ceds, some 
produced by another Eastern nettle h nowii by the name foreign species are remarkable for the grace and elegance 
of devil’s leaf, whoso sting is said oecasionaily to cause of tlieir foliage. 

death. The irritation produced h}’ tlic common nettle Tlic nettle, however, is not the only genus worthy of 
of our hedges has a blistering (fleet on tlio skin like notice in the first tribe of this nsitural order: the liop i 
that ari.9iiig from the Application of ground mn,star(l : and hemp are of much Jiighcr importance in an eeoiio- ' 
and in old herbals we find nettle b^itclies recommemded niical point of view. The hop {Humuhis lupulu/t), the 
for that ])urpose. female flowers of wliieh are so (‘xtensively us(»d for im- 

Notwithstanding the acrid properties of the nettle, jiarting a hitter flavour to malt liquors, and for thepur- 
the tops or young shoots in spring form an excellent pot- juise of preserving tlu'in from fermentation, is, like the 
lierb, and were at one lime pndty extensively used by common nettle, indigenous to Britain and to many other 
the humbler oliisscb in the north of England and in Scot- parts of Europe. Its loaves and stems are, like many ; 
land. It was even cultivated by the higlier classes for of the tribe, covered with liairs and bristles, hut these j 
that purpose, being regarded as a purifii-r of the Idood, are innocuous, d'lii* efficacious pruicipU* of ihe liop is { 
and an alterative at a .season wdien few' other pot-lierhs eontaiued in the scales which cover the sta d- vessels, and 
could he obtained. Sir Walter S(.'ott alludes to the consists of a substance (ailed Aqnd/z/c, wfiiel;, occasions , 
practice wh(jn he makes Andrew Eairs(*rvice sav, ‘ Nae tlu^ fragrance of tlio pl.int, and iir'odnc^es the bitter aslrin- , 


ncittlcs tor spring kail. 'Ibe custom of making nettle- j an cvu'css of it causes luadaebe and vertigo, ('specially 
broth is still more characteribti(ially alliulcd t(j in the i in lu'rvous inrsons. The fibres of tin* stem, when sepa- 
follow'ing popular rhymes; — 1 ruled by maceration, are found to possess the same te- 


Ciin >c> 1.C f )r lang knil. iiaoity as those of the iietth^ and lumip, and may h(' made 

(;o^\ tiie nettle, ston’ tbu nettl( • iiito coarsc cloth and cordage. The young shoots of th(.* 

(Jin VC be for Ians kiiil, ], nettle, arc e(lihl(‘, and when hoihal, 

ov ,u. IK. cc.iii. uiake a tolerable substitute for asparagus. 

I’mi ![ In tu' ‘.■llfu'r'junc, '' 7'“* ;'>>I'<-rtnncc of this im-mto of thn urticacon. 

Stoo'it v\ir it’s m the bliime; eoiisi.sts 111 its value to the maltster ; and an idea of the 

<’ow the iw'ttio erifl.i extent to wdiieh it is eultivati'd may be formed from the 

CW it by Lho niiiri hetw'ecii tlircc hundred and four hundred 

(Jow it wbero the son nt>'(T f.i’.s, thousand pounds are annually paid in hop-duties to 

Stoo' it whun the day diuvH , goveriinieiil. The hciiip (^( \in7nififs sattva) presents many 

t.'ow tlK' JictUe cm ly. points of resemblance to its congeners, the Imp and nett Ic. 

whatever value onr ancestors may have sot on ‘ nettle- 'Phe smell of liemp, wiieii growing, produces the same 
kail’ it is clear their tastes have not descended to tlieir effetds us that of hojis in excess ; and in liot countries 

offspring— the pigs of the peasantry having by modem i.s followed by a kind (jf stupor like that caused by 

usage the sole and undisputed right to the damty. The opium. The fibres of the stem constitute the well- 
nettle, however, retains its place as a medicinal agent, and known hemp of commerce, and are extensively used in 


‘ nettle-tea’ is still a popular remedy for many diseases. 
The stalk of the true nettles, like tin; hop, hemp, and 


others of the same natural family, yields a strong w^oody European countries. 


the manufacture of ropes, sail-cloth, &c. This plant is 
a native of India, hut is now widely cultivated in various 


fibre, which is capable of being manufactured into 
cloth, ropes, paper, &c. Eor this purpose the cultiva- 
tion of various species of nettles has hcc^^i attenijited ; 
but, so far as W’e are aw^are, has not been persevered in. 


The second tribe of the order, namely, the Artocarpefr^ 
or bread-fruits, differ so widely from those of the jire- 
ccdiiig, that it is nec^essary to possess considerable bo- 
tanical knowledge to perceive the resemblance between 


j owing to the difficulty of separating the fibre, (’ould them. When examined, however, they are found to 
this be done readily and cheaply, there is little doubt of agnic in almost every natural character, except in their 
its superseding^the hemp and llax^for certain purposes, /luiccs witch is milky and glutinous, instead of watery, 
as, according to Dr Roxburgh, the produce of the U. The member.? of this division are very numeroms, and 
teMcissima was the strongest of all the vegetable fibres are chiefly inhabitants of tropical or warm regions, 
which he subjected to experiment. This species is the Many of them, as the bread-fruit-tree (Artocarpus incisa}, 
mime of the East Indies and adjacent countries, so wliidi gives the name to the tribe, the banyan, the upas 
W^hly valued for the beauty, fineness, and softness of and cow -tree, have been long regarded as vegetable* 
ics^flDre, It is readily propagated, as the willow, from wonders, in consequence of the marvellous stories re- 
ctit^gs, grows luxuriantly in the northern as in the lated by our earlier navigators. Our space will allow 
^ soiithetifparts of India, and throws up numerous shoots us to mention only s few of the more striking peculia- 
‘ ^ cut down, which may be done about five rities of this subdivision. ‘Their milk, which is always 

r It is used by the Malays and others for acrid, renders some of them intensely poisonous, as the 

I i ^ sew^-^tnteaa and twine, and for hiaking fishing-nets — upas-tree of Java, and certain Inclian species of fig : 

J I f a, dromstanoe ren^red more worthy of notice, seeing nevertheless, if the milk is naturally absent from any 
^ J that tnc'Uauves of Kamtsenatka, as well as the Anieri- particular part of an artocarpeous plant, that part be- 
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conies eatable, and even wholcson^. Thus the fruit of 
the cultivated fig, up to a short lime before its maturity, 
remains milky, and at that time it would prove exceed- 
ingly dangerous ; but when ripe, the milk disappears, is 
replaced by sugar, and the fruit becomes, as wc all know, 
extremely wholesome. The sanK* explanation is pro- 
bably applicable to the case of the bread-fruit, which 
forms an article of food with the South- Sea islanders.’* 
The bread-fruit is a native of tlie South-Sea islands 
and many parts of the Indian Archipelago, inhabiting 
only such parts where it can lAitain sullicient heat and 
moisture. It forms a moderately-sized tree, about forty 
feet in height, with large leathery leaves, which are 
deeply lobed, and having tlic male and female flowers 
on different recejitaeles. Tlie male flower is arranged 
on a sort of catkin, the female on a round fleshy globe, 
which gradually enlarges and forms the edible bread- 
fruit. '^I'he edible portion is therefore not the seeds, 
wliicli are few and small, but the fleshy receptaide in 
which tliey are imbedded. When ripe, this rccc])tarlc 
is green, and about the size of a large melon, iiuiing its 
surface roughened by the withered calyxes u bicli leiuaiu 
attct.bcd. In using it, the fruit is generally jdaei'd in 
j an oven or bi'fore a fire, and allowed to remain till the 
I rind turns black. Thisistb(;n scrajiotl otK and tlie pulp 
:i is found to be ‘soft, lender, and white, resemblmg the 
' crumb of a nowly-bakcd loaf,’ tliough others coinparc 
the flavour to that of a roaatc'd jiotato. In Anson's 
; voyages it. is said to be delicious when ripe, and when 
' mixed with lime or^range*.iuice, to lime a gratehil tart 
flavour not unlike apple-sauce. Resides the Ailurarpu^' 

I iHCHia, they' ari' several otlier speeies, tlu' most remark - 
! able of whii'li js the (jn/obuy or jack- tree, alsi/ a 
I native of the Indian Archipe!!i",o, ami in its general 
! appearance closely reseiiihliiig the ('onimon bri'ad-frint. 
Its lejives are lio'ger, and entire (hence tlu' name) , its 
fruit is .dso kiri'er, weiglving so nuieli as sixtv or seventy 
pounds, bm lianigh used by the natives, it is not in 
great repute among Ihirojicans, who dislike its liursb 
dry eriinib and <dlensiv(; odour. Its nuts or seeds, how- 
ev(T, .ire bigbly prized, lieiiig more delicious, when 
roasted, than the best cliestnuts. 

I The cow-f rec ( ( ralacio(kiKli an tU/h •) appears to be nearly 
: allied to the bread -fruit-tree, and is nu ntioned by J Iiini- 
' lioldt as ‘growing on flic sides of the rocks, its thick 
I roots geareely penetrating the stony .soil, and unmuis- 
; tened during many months of the year by a drop of 
I ram or dew^ Hut dry and dead as the braiudies appear, 

I ]f you pierce the trunk, a sw'eet and nutritive milk flows 
forth, which is in the greatest profusion at ihiybreak. 
At this time tlie blacks and other natives of the neigh- 
bourhood hasten from all giiarlers, furnislicd with large 
jugs to catch the milk, wdiicli thickens and turns yellow 
on the surface. Home drink it on thi? spot, otheis carry 
it home to their children; and you might fancy you saw 
the family of a cowherd gathering around him, and 
receiving from him the produce of his kine.’ The 
upas, or poison-tree of Java (^Anti<a'i.s to^ricaria), has 
Iiitherto been describeil as a large tree, growing in 
that island, in the midst of a desert caused by its 
own pestiferous giiiJities ; its exhalatious were reported 
to be so unwholesome, that not only did they cause 
death to all animals which approached it, but even 
destroyed vegetation for a (‘onsidcrable distance around ; 
and lastly, the juice wdii^h flow'cd from its ivounded 
stem was said to be the most deadly of poisons. Much 
of this is pure fable ; for not only may individuals 
approach it, but even sleep under its shade with im- 
punity. Its juice, however, is a virulent i>oison when 
Insinuated into any part of the animal system, and is 
speedily followed by excruciating tortures and death. 
There is now a specimen growing in the Chiswick 
Gardens at London, wliich parties may kuly approach 
and sit under without suHering any inconvenience} 
though any part of the tree requires to be bandied 
with extreme caution. Besides the abovti illustrations 


♦ Penny Cyclopaadia, article Artooarpea?. 
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of the tribe Ariocarpetr^ there are the Osage orange, 
found ill the country of'the Osage Indians, near Red 
River, and celebrated for its Ihic-graiiied elastic 
the spreading banyan, the fig, the sycamore of Scrip- 
ture, various species of mulberry, and the India-rubber- 
tree — all of w Inch are more or less valued for their fruit, 
their wood, or milk}" juice, which is tluit from which 
eaoiitehovic is derived, and from which the silk-worm 
derives its peeiilmr food in the leaves of the mulberry. 

The mtilc-treesy dvad-nvUlvs, and sca-rnttles which we 
so fomiiionly hear of, are in no ways roluteil to the 
order urtieaeea*. The r<7f?.s, or iiettle-tn e, of wdiicU 
there are many v.arieties, belongs to the order ulmaccce, 
of which the elm is tlie type, and only takes its name 
from the similarity wliu'h its leaves beai* to some kinds 
of nettle. 'I'he dead-nettles {lamiuni alburn^ and pur- 
purcum) belong to the ordiir Lalnatie, and have no 
conncxio^y|_jin eny of ilioir hotanu'jil eh.'iraelers with 
urticaceoui^ plants. They take llieir name from the 
sliarp pi'ickles which arm their ripened or dead seed- 
vessels, the stings of vliieh are oiLcn attended with 
considerable danger to the pait of the body alllieted. 
These prickles are doubly serrated on the sides, so that 
when they have pierced the skin, the jagged edges ]ire- 
vent their extraction, and aid their further insertion 
whenever the part is rubbed, jirecisely as a beard of 
barley wdll move forward in one direction only. !Sea- 
nettles, again, are tlie riK-dusw, ?)r sea-blubbers of oiir 
c( asts, and arc so named because some of them sting 
and inflame the hand that toueiies them ; the cause of 
llii.s projierty is unknown. J’hey have, it will be seen, 
like Hie trec-ncttlcs and dead-nettles, no natural rela- 
tion whatever lo the I'rtwacca’y which the reader may 
now perceive an a much more interesting class ofvegc- 
t.ihles flian many are lipt to imagine, considering the 
general worth lcssnes,s of the common stinging weed 
which hotanibts have taken as the tyiie of the order. 


MJi CARLKTON’S TALES. 

Tiin li'sser tales of Mr (.’arlcton are now in course 
of repuhlieation in a idicap form, with embcHishmeuts, 
by Messrs Gurry, Junior, and (Company, and arc amply 
deserving ol public patronage No late illustrator 
of Irish life exeels this autlior, either in the fidelity 
of his pictures, or in general powers of creating amuse- 
ment, while in fairness towards the various questions 
agitating Irisii society he is superior to all. Erom 
a biouTaphieal memoir of Mr (.’arlcton, wo learn that 
he \» about forty-six years of age, a native of the county 
of Tyrone, horn of poor parents, but educated above his 
original position, having been intended for the priest- 
hood. Wien a youth, without friends, and without 
money, be migrated to Dublin in search of whatever 
fortune might he open to him, and there he has since 
pui.jue<l a literary career, in whieli the lights and 
shades have been Btrangely mingled. As a specimen, 
not of Mr Carleton’s powers in lletitioiis writing, for 
these we cannot well exi‘Tn])Iify in our narrow space, 
but of his general pow'ers of droll and descriptive writ- 
ing, the reade^ may take the following account of a race 
of Irish pigs : — 

‘There was in li eland an old breed of swine, which is 
iiow'^ nearly extinct, exeejit in some remote parts of the 
country, where they are still useful in the hunting 
season,'^ particularly it' dogs liappen to be scarce. They 
were a tall loose species, with legs of an unusual length, 
with no flesh, short ears, as if they had been cropped 
for sedition, and wjtli long faces of a highly intellectual 
cast. They were also of such activity, that few grey- 
hounds coiild clear a ditch or cross a field with more 
agility or speed. 1’heir backs formed a rainbow arch, 
capable of being contracted or extended to an incon- 
ceivable degree; and their usual rate of travelling hi 
droves was at mail-coach speed, or eight Irish miles an 
hour, preceded by an aut-rider to clear the w'ay, whilst 
their rear was brought up by another horseman going 
at a three-quarter gallop. 

• • 
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In the iniVidle of sninmcT, when all ii.atiiTe reposed 
under the uuitbd influence of heat and dust, it was an 
interesting sight to witness a drove of them sweeping 
jiast like a wliirlwind in a cloud of their own raising, 
their sharp and lengthy outlines dimly visible through 
the shining haze, Ukx; a flock of antelopes crossing the 
deserts of the East. 

But alas for tliose happy days ! Tliis breed is now a 
curiosity — ^few' specimens of it remaining, except in the 
motintainous parts of the country, whither these lovers 
. of hberty, like the free natives of the back settlements 
t of America, have retired to avoid the encroachments of 
civilisation, and exhibit their Irish antipathy to the 
slavish comforts of steamboat navigation uiul the re- 
laxing luxuries of English feeding. 

Indeed their patriotism, as evinced in an .attachment 
to Ireland and Irish habits, was scarcely more reiiuirk- 
able than their sagacity. Tlierc i.’ not an antiquary 
among the members of that learned and useful body, 
the Irish Academy, who can boast sm li an intimate 
knowledge of the Irish language in all its sliadcs of 
meaning and idiomatic ^KMUty, as did this on(*p nourish- 
ing class of animals. Nor were tlicy coTifmed to the 
Irish tongue alone ; many of them understood English 
too ; and it was said of thosi* th.at belonged to a convent, 
the members of which, in tlu'ir intercourse with each 
Other, spoke onl}’' in J^atin, th.at they >v'ere tolerable 
masters of that language, and refused to leave a potato- 
fleld or plot of cabbages, except when addressed in it. 
To the English tongue, liowever, they had a def‘p-rot>ted 
antipathy ; wdietlier it proceeded from tlje national feel- 
ing, or the fact of its not being sufficit ritly guttural, 1 
cannot gay : but be this as it may, it must be admitted 
that they W’erc excellent Irish sciiolars, ami paid a sur- 
prising degree of deference and obedience to whatever 
was addressed to them hi their own langmige. In Mun- 
ster, too, such of them as hclonged to the hcdgc-s(diool- 
masters were good proficients in Latin; hut it is on a 
critical knowledge of their native tongue lliat 1 take 
my stand. On this point tlicy >u're unrivalled by the 
most learned pigs or antiquaries of their day ; none of 
either class possessing at tliat jieriod such a I'.nowledge 
of Irish manners, nor so keen a sagachy in tracing out 
Irish roots. • 

Their education, it is true, was not iioglcctcd, and 
their instructors Imd the satisfaction of seeing that it 
was not lost. Nothing could present a finer display of 
true fripndship founded upon a sense of equality, mutual 
interest, and good-wdll, tliaii the Irishman and his pig. 
The Arabian and his horse are iiroverbial ; but had our 
English neighbours known as much of Ireland as they 
did of Arabia, they would have found as signal instances 
of attachment subsisting between the former us between 
the latter ; and, perhaps, when the su])orit)r comforts of 
an Arabian hut are contrasted wdth the S(pialid poverty 
of an Irish cabin, they w'ould have perceived a heroism 
and a disinterestedness evinced by the Trisli parties, that 
>vould have struck them with greater admiration. 

Tlie education of an Irish jijg, at the time of wdiioh 
we write, w'as an important consideration to an Irish- 
man. He and Ins family, nnd his pig, lil^ the Arabian 
and his horse, all slept in the same bed ; the pig, g^'nc- 
rally for the sake of convenience, next the “stock.”" At 
meals, the pig usually was stationed at the scrahatj, or 
potato-basket ; where the only insjances of bad temper 
he ever displayed broke out in petty and unbecoming 
squabbles with the younger branches of the family. 
Indeed, if he ever descended from his high station as a 
member of the domestic circle, it was ui)on these occa- 

■ L dignity, accounted for only 
if self-interest, he embroiled 
arable feuds and contentipns 
carrying off from the jetdaua 
thau came to \m allure. In 
ut the good th|ngfl jOf this 
i uncommon Torbfa^aneq : hi 

at the outnlde. 


Ins owner he alwaysfliad a friend, from whono, when he 
grunted out his appeal to him, he was certain of re- 
ceiving redress : “ wiuney, behave, avick : lay down the 
potsticik, an' don't be batin' the pig, the crathur.” 

In fact, the pig was never mentioned but with this 
endearing epithet of “crathur” annexed, “Barney, go 
an* call home the pig, the crathur, to his dinner, before 
it gets cowdd an him.” “ Barney, go an* see if you can 
see the pig, the tra'thur; his buckwhist will soon be 
ready.” “ Barney, run an’ dhrive the pig, the crathur, 
out of Larry Neif s phatfc-field : an*, Barney, whisper, a 
houclialbawn, don’t run loo hard, Harney, for fra id you’d 
lose your breath. What if the crathur rJoes get a taste 
o’ the new phaties — small blame to him for the same !” 

In short, whatever might have been the habits of the 
family, such wore those of the pig. The latter was 
usually out early in the morning to take exercise, and 
the unerring regularity with which he returned at meal- 
time, gave sufiieicnt jiroof that procuring an appetite 
was a work of supererogation on his part. If he came 
before the meal was ]>repared, his station was at the 
door, which they usually shut to keep him out of the 
way until it should be ready. In the meantime, so far 
as a forenoon serenade and an indifferent voice could 
go, hia i)ow(‘rs of melody were freely exiTciseil on thi^ 
outside. But he did not stop here; every si retch of 
ingenuity was tried by which a possibility of gaining 
admittance eonld be established. The hat and rags 
■were rcpe.atedl}' driven in from the windows, which 
from practice and habit ho was cna^iled to approach on 
his Iiind legs ; a cavity was also worn hy the frequent 
grubhings of his snout under the door, the lojver part of 
whieli was br(»ken away by the sheer strength of liis 
tusks, so that lie was enabled, by thrusting himself 
between the bottom of it and the ground, to make a 
most unexpected appearance on the hearth, before his 
presence was at all convenient or aeecqitable. 

Bnt independently of these two modes of entranee, 
namely, the door and window, there was also a tliird, 
by which he sometimes scrupled not to make a descent 
upon the family. This was by the chinnuy. There 
1 .*re many cf tlie Irish cabins built for economy’s sake 
against slopes in the ground, so that the labour of 
ere- 'ting cither a gable or sicle-W'all is saved by the 
perpt ndicular bank tliat remains after the site of the 
liouse is scooped away. Of the facilities presented by 
this peculiar structure the pig never failed to avail 
! himself. Tie immediately mounted the roof (through 
I wliiel), ho*.vever, he sometimes took an unexpected 
flight), and traversing it with caution, reached the 
chimney, into which he deliberately haclicd himself, and 
with no .small sliare of courage w'eiic down precisely as 
the northern bears are said to descend the trunks of 
trees during the winter, but with far different motives. 

In lids manner lie cautiously retrograded downwards 
with a hardihood v/hieh set furze bushes, brooms, tongs, 
and all other available weapons of the cabin at deflance. 
VW* are bound, however, to declare that this mode of 
entranee, wiiich w as only resorted to wiien every other 
failed, was usually received by tlie cottager and his 
family with a degree of mirth and good-humour that 
were not lost upon the sagacity of the pig. In order to 
save him from being pcorchcd, which he deserved for 
his temerity, they usually received him in a creel, often 
in a quiU, and sometimes in the tattered blanket, of 
large pot, out of which he looked with a humorous con- 
ception of his owm enterprise that was highly diverting. 
Wo must admit, howTver, that he w^as sometimes re- 
ceived with the comforts of a hot poker, wdilch Paddy 
pleasantly called, “ givin’ him a wvirw welcome.” 

Another trait in the character of these animals was 
the utter scorn with whicJi they treated all attempts to 
fatten them. In fact, the usual consequences of good 
feeding 'W^<ere almost'inverted in their case ; an4 although 
I migiit, assert that they became leaner hi proportion to 
wlfat^theyi^eived, yet I must confine myself to truth, 
,b3f StAtiflg’ batidldly that thli w^as not Iho ftibt; that 
there was a certain state of fieshlessneas to which they 
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arrived, but from which they neither advanced nor re- 
ceded by good feeding or bad. 

At this point, despite of all hupjan ingenuity, they 
remained stationary for life, receiving the bounty afibrded 
them ^ith a greatness of appetite resembling the forti- 
tude of a brave man, which rises in energy according 
to, the magnitude of that which it has to encounter. 
The trutli is, they w^ero scandalous liypocrites ; for witli 
the most prodigious cajjacity for ft)od, they were spare 
as philosophers, and fitted evidently more for the chase 
than the stye ; rather to run d^wn a buck or a hare for 
the larder, than to liave a place in it themselves. If 
you starved tliem, they defied you to diminish their 
flesh; and if you stufied them like aldermen, they took 
all they got, hut disdained to carry a single ounce more 
than if you gave them whey thickened with w.atcr. In 
short, they gloncd in maceration and liberty ; were good 
Irish scholars, sometimes aetpiaintcd with liatm ; and 
their flesh, after the trouble of separating it from a 
superfluity of tough skin, was excellent venison so far 
as it went.’ 


A PARALLEL TO MR FEATHERSTOXHAUfaL 

Ttik picture which Mr Feathcrstonhaugli and otlicr 
travellers give of the state of society in th^ north- 
western states of Amcricu — the slave-dealing, tlic law- 
IcssiK'ss, the open unpuiiishcd assassinations, and the 
wrotclied state of filthiness in which a large portion of 
the people live — ajmears very appalling; but that it is 
only incidental to tno rndo and unsettled state of the 
country, must •i)e evident to all who have any know- 
ledge of tfie former slsftc of our own fivoun^d land. 
Th(‘re is a book called Lethis from the North of Siotknul^ 
which gives exactly such an a(‘C'ouiit (jf that regioji, as 
it existed about the year 1730, during a king's reign 
w'hich many living persons yet rcmeinhcr. 'Hiih w’ork 
w'as w'nlt<Mi l>y a gcntlcnian named Burt, and its truth- 
fulness has neve r been (luestioned.* It is wTittcii in a 
manner which makes it all the more valuable for the 
present purp(»se; for A>hile our English travellers in 
America generally seem more than w illing t«) find all 
the fault they can, Burt appears throughout in the cha- 
racter of a mild and good-humoured observer, who 
would rather speak favourably than otherwise of the 
people among whom he temporarily sojourned. 

After a description of his journey northward, during 
which he found much reason for disgust at tlie Low- 
land inns, he enters upon a lengthened and minute 
account of all he observed in and around tlic town of 
Inverness, wiiich dut^' obliged him, it is believed, to 
make Ihs residence for a considerable time. He finds 
liere that the jail holds no criminal of the same elan 
with the provost, or whose liberation is desired by any 
person of influence in the neighbourhood. At the same 
time, the Highland gentlemen made a regular practice 
of transporting to the colonics any of their dependents 
wlio offended them, though it might be only by asldng 
what was their owm. ‘ When any ship in these parts is 
bound for the West Indies, to be sure a neighbouring chief, 
of whom none dares openly to complain, has several 
thieves to send prisoners to town. It has been wdiispcred, 
their crimes were only asking their dues, auvl such-like 
offences ; and I have been well assured tliey have been 
threateued wuth hanging, or at least perpetuyl impri- 
sonment, to intimidate and force them to sign a con-r 
tract for their banishment, wdiich they seldom refused 
to do, as knowing there w ould be no want of witnesses 
against them, however innocent they w'crc; and then 
4;Uey w'ere put pn board the ship, the master paying so 
much a-head for them. Thus two purposes wore served 
at once— namely, the getting rid of troublesome fellows. 


^ Thsfie has be<M a doubt if Burt w’as the name of the author • 
but that it raall|r eoema tolerably well evidenced by the fnl- 

lowlu9 obKuary notice from the (gentleman’s Megairine : — ' Fab. 4 
KdmuM Burt, Esq. author of a late Beecription of fctoot- 


and making money of them at the same tipic ; but these 
poor wretches never escaped out of prison, 

* All this I am apt to believe, because I met with an 
example, at his own house, wliich leaves me no room to 
doubt it. As this chief was w^alking alone in his garden, 
w'ith liis dirk and pistol by his side, and ti gun in his 
hand (as if he feared to he assassinated), and as I was 
reading in his parlour, there came to me by stealth (as 
I soon pcrceivc'd) a young fellow', who aecosted me with 
such an accent as made me conclude he w'as a native of 
Middlesex; and every uow' and then he turned about, 
as if he feared to be observed by any of the family. Ho 
told me that when his master w'us in London, he had 
made him jiromi -ies of great advant;ige, if he w'onld serve 
him as his gentleman; hut though , he had been there 
tw’o years, he c'oiild not obtaiM either his wages or dis- 
charge. And, says he, wlu'ti I ask for either of tliem, 
he tells TUc.l himw' 1 have rnlihed him, and nothing is 
more casj*^ov>nni than to find among tliese Highlanders 
abundant evi teiiee against me (innocent as I am) ; and 
then my fate mu-.t be a perpetual jail or transpoi tation : 
and there is no means for me to piake my escape, being 
here in tlie midst of his elan, and never sufliwed to go 
far from homo. 

‘Yon will believe T Avas innch afiected with the me- 
lancholy eiroumstances of the poor young man ; hut told 
Iiim lliat my sjieaking for him would discover his eom- 
jilaint to me, wliafii might enraj^c liis master; and in 
that case 1 did not know wlmt might he tlie consequence 
to him. T’hen Avith a sorroAA'ful look he left me, and (as 
it hatincnc'tl) in very good time.’ This gentleman, it 
AA'ill he observed, Avore arms even in liis own garden, 
and Jiis arms inehided a dirk, Avhieh, as is well kiiOAvn, 
W'as then part ot' the ordinary liahiliineiits of ovary 
Ilighlarider. Liirt afterwards describes the Aveapon. 

‘ The blade is st'^aight, and generally above a foot long; 
the point goes oil' like a tuck, and the handle is somc- 
tb.ing like that of a si(*kle. They pretend they cannot 
do Aveij Avithout it, as being useful to them in cutting 
AA'oo<l, and upon many otlier occasions ; but it is a con- 
cealed mischief, hid under the plaid, ready for secret 
stabbing; and, in a dose encounter, there is no <lefen(*o 
against it.’ Tn wliat respect does this deadly instrument 
differ from tlu* BoAvie knife of tl\e Arkansas gentleman? 

Gf the disposition to use these weapons in private 
life in recent times, Mr Burt gives many anecdotes, out 
of Avhieh aa’c select one. * Some few years ago a com- 
pany of LiA'crpool merchants contracted witli the chief- 
tain of this tribe [ (llengary], at a great advantage to 
him, for the use of his Avoods and other conveniences 
for the smelting of iron ; and soon after, they pul their 
project ill execution, by building of furnaces, sending 
ore from Lancabliire, i^c. By the way, 1 should tell 
you that those works Avero set up in this country merely 
for the sake of the woods, because iron cannot be made 
fro’ i the ore w'ith sea or pit coal, to ho malleable and 
fit f( r ordinary uses. 

‘ The dAvclhng-hoiisc of this chieftain had licen burnt 
by the troops m the year 1713; but the AA'alls, which 
AA'ere of stone, remained-, and therefore the director of 
the above-mentioned AA'orks thought it conA'cuient to fit 
it up with noAt timber, for the use of himself or liis suc- 
cessors during the term of the lease. This being effec- 
tually done, a certain immbcp of gentlemen of the trll^e 
came to him one evening on a seeming friendly visit, 
whom he treated in & generous manner, by giving them 
his Ixist Avines and provisions. Among other things 
(though a qiiaker by his religious principles, yet is he U 
man of polite behaviour), he said to them something to 
this purjiose (for he told me himself how he had ften 
used) : “ Gentlemen, you have given me a great deal of 
pleasure in this visit; andAvhen you all, or any of you, 
will take the trouble to repeat it, let it Toe when it will, 
you shall be welcome to anything that is ip my^homef 
* Upon those two last avoi^Ss one of them cried otU— 
[Here a dreadful oatJ^— “ Ypuf house? I thought it 
had been GlengOry^S house I” And upon those Ivatch- 
M'ords they kno(;ked out the candles, fell upon hiifi, 
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wounded him, and got him down among them ; hut he thinking the inquiry^mpertinent, perhaps chiefly from 
' being strong and active, and the darkness putting them the Highlander’s poor appearance, then the master is 
in confusion lest they should wound one another, he sure to be subtilly gifted (if not asked) for the secret ; 
made a shift to slip from them in the hustle, and to gain and if obtained, it is a help to conversation with his 
another room. This he immediately barricaded, and future guests/ 

cried out at the tvindow to his workmen that were not FiJially, as to the strange judicial proceedings of the 
far off, who, running to arm themselves and hasten to hack states, and the curious conduct of some of the 


his assistance, those gentlemen made off/ 


I judges, hear what Burt says of the administration of 


Some traits of the inns may now be adverted to. justice in a part of Great Britain under tlie government 
The fllthiness of tiie hotels of the new states, and the of the second George. ‘I happened to l>e iit the house 
personal obtrusiveness and hauteur of tlie American of a certain chief when ^he chieftain of a tribe belong- 
innkeepers generally, are both curiously paralleled in ing to another elan came to make a visit ; after talking 
the Scotland of 1730. At Kelso, which is within ten of indiflerent matters, I told him I thought some of his 
miles of the English border, Burt was received at the people had not behaved tovninl me, in a particular 
inn by ‘a handsome genteel man, w(dl dressed,’ who affair, with that civility I miglit liave expected from 
gave him a kindly welcome to the house. ‘ 'riiis indui'ed tlio clan, lie started; and immediately, with an air of 
me to ask him what 1 could have to eat: to wliich lie fierceness, clapped his hand on his broadsword, and 
civilly answefed, The goodwife wih be caivful nothing told me, if I required it, lie M ould si'iid me two or three 
shall be wanting, but that he never coneerned liimself of their heads. But 1, really thinking he Iiad been in 
about anything rtdating to the pnhhr (as he called it) ; jest, and had acted it Mx*il (as jesting is not their 
tliat 58 , he would have me know he Avas a yotilrtvayi, and talent), laughed out, by way of approbation of liis ca])a- 
did not employ hiniselftiii anything so low as attendan(‘e. city for a joke ; upon which he assumed, if possible, a 
blit left it to his wife. Thus he took his leave of me: yet more serious look, and told nu" pcreiuptonlv Ac irns 
and Boon after came up my landlady, whose dress and a man of Ins word ; and tiie ('hief wdio sat by made no 
appearance seemed to me to be so unfit for the wife of manner of objec tion to what he said, 
that gentleman, thnt I could hardly believe she was any ‘The lioritable jaucer (>f pit and tjallows^ as they call 
Other than a servant: hut she soon took care in her it, Avliich still is exereiscd by some Avillim their proper 
turn, by some airs shf^V-'^ve hcT’self, to lot me know she districts, is. T think, too much for any particular subject 
was mistress of the ] louse I asked vdi at was to he had, to ho intrusted withal. But it is said that any iiar^ 
and she told me potted pigeons ; and notliing, T thought, tiality or nu'eiige of the (hief, in lu.s own eause, is 
could be nion* agreeable, as requiring no waiting, .after obviated by the law. wliiidi does not allow liimself to 
a fatiguing day’s journey in which 1 had eaten nothing, sit judicially, hut obliges liini to ap])oinl^:i substitute' as 
The cloth was laid, hut 1 was too unwilling to grease judge in his courts, ufio is eaWed the txul’v'of rcf/altli/. 
my fingers to touch it; and presently after, the jiot ol 1 fear this is Imt a sliadoAv of safety to the acciistd, if 


pigeons w^as set on the table. A\dien I came to examine 
my cates, there Avcrc' tAvo or three of the jiigeons lay 


it may not ai)}>ear to increase llie danger of injustiee 
and oppression ; for to the onlcrs and instructions of 


mangled in the pot, and behind Avere the f^lrroA^'a, in the ehief may he added the ])rjvate re.sentment of the 
the butter, of those fingers that Jiad raked them out of badie, A\dne!i may make up a ilouble weight ngaJnst th.e 
it, and the butter itself needed no close ap]»licatioi; to siqipo.scd (Tirninal. 


diBcover its quality. My disgust at this sight was so 
great, and being a’ brand-new travelk'r in this eouiitry, | 
1 ate a crust of bread, and drank about a pint ot good 
claret; and although the night Avas approaching, 1 
called for my horses, awd marched ofi' thinking to meet i 
with something better.’ 

At a Highland inn, * my landlady sat, Avith a parcel I 


‘ I have not, I must OAAm, been accustomed to hear 
trials in these courts, hut have been often told that one 
of these b'ulies, in particular, seldom examines any but 
■rith raging words and rancour; and if the aii.v:'ers 
nunle arc iMt to his mind, lie ronfradwts (hem A// hio'rs^ 
and at one time even It, the hnorkinf} down of ike poor 
w,T(t who was examined. Nay, furtlicr, 1 have heard 


of children about her, some quite, and others almost say ot him, by a very credible person, that a High- 
naked, by a little peat-fire in the middle of the lint, and lander of a neighbouring elan, with Avliorn his own ha<l 
over the fireplace AA'as a small hole in the roof for a been long at variance, being to he brought before him, 
chimney/ * At a little distance Avas another lint, wdiere lie declared iqion tlic a(‘cus:itioii, before he had seen the 
preparations wore making for my reception. It was party accused, ihai the rertf name shouhl lanaj him' 


someAvhat less, hut contained tAvo hods, or Inixes to lie 
in, and was kept as an apartment for peojile of distinc- 
tion. * The landlord not only .sits dowm Avith you, 


The general efibet of these particulars respecting 
Scotland in 1730, taken in connexion with wliat is 
shap'd respecting Ihe newer states of America, is to 


as in the northern Lowlands, hut in some little time sliow that all country's, at a particular stage of social 
asks leave (and sometimes not) to introduce his brother, progress, are alike. To the England of Sir Robert 
cousin, or more, who arc all to drink your Jioiiour’s Walpole, the northern parts of Scotland Avere exactly 
health in usky, which, though » strong spirit, is to A\}iat Arkansas and Tennessee noAv are to the New 
them like water. And this I have often seen them JOiigland of J ’resilient Tyler — an outlying district over 
drink out of a scallop-shell. An<l in other journeys, Avbich central institutions had not yet had time to 
notwithstanding their groat familiarity Avith me, I have assert their sway. 

several times seen my servant at a loss how to behave 

Avhen the Highlander has turned about and very for- 
mally drank to him ; and when 1 have baiteil, and eaten A V I R I F f ) E A S T B (,) [i II N R, 

two or three eggs, and nothing else to lx; had, AA'hen I puhVe i.s idroady partly aware of tlic laiievolcnt pio- 
asked the question, “What is tlftere for ea.tiiig.''’ the reodings of Mrs Davic.s Gilbert upon her estate in 8 ushi‘x, 


answer has been, “Nothing for you, sir, but sixpence where sbe has now a large pojinlation setth'd eomfortahly 


for your man.” upon small allotments of land, and has instituted a sclf- 

‘ The host, who is rarely other than a gentleman, is supporting industrial school ; thus giving tlio means of an 
interpreter between you and those who do not speak honourable self-support to pciople Avho would otherwise ha 
Jgib^ish, so that you lose nothing of what any one has pa^B*erH, and at the same time not in any way diminishing 
to W relating to the antiquity of their family, or the i 

> ^ “ r rXun? 

’ f stranger, not seen^re by tte ,,jth » deMription of tlio 

i S takes the first opportunity to in- school, which is here omitted, as having l>eon onticqiated 
from whencoB'his master came, who jn these pages, and then raes on to speak of a plot of five 
what his business la that ^aeres occupied by a man, Ins wife, and seven ohudren, who 
f if the fellow happens to be surly, as w-ero in 1840 in tlie Eastbounie Union-house at an annual 


Jpiglish, so that you lose nothing of what any one has pauj»ers, and at th 

to say relating to the antiquity of their family, or the 

rtf fU..;- ...fit..* J '*0 cuitor ot 1 
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expense of £70, 48. in food and olotljing, beeidos the Union 
expenses, which must have made it equal to the interest 
of £.3000, 3 per cents. * He was at work with several of 
las pigmy labourers, who set to will! heart, and good-will, 
lie spoke with delight of the exchange he had undergone, 
and indeed it was almost needless to make iinpiiry. ITik 
vigorous frame and healthy look, his apparel, and manner, 
all gave the roost manifest proofs of satisfnetion. He said 
lie had grown fourteen coombs and a buslnd of wheal ]»er 
acre, and twenty-four coombs of oai!k. Uc had two cows, 
paid a full rent, and maintained his lamily in comfort. 

‘ A third location exhibited a yiorc eurious s(-ene. Here 
the possessor was a cripple, which he said taught him to 
train his cow to do the work he was unable to peiform. 
His cow was harnessed to a small earl, which two lM)ys 
had filled with manure, and she dragged tlie eart up liill 
to th(^ K])ot wdicre tlie manure was depositi'd for ii^e. 
spoke even in stronger terms of his various cro]>s, and his 
entire satisfaction. He was idiviously a man of slm‘\v<I 
ea]>aeity, which lie had direetial to make good his misfor 
lime of lameness. 3'he clergyman of the village met and 
I aeeonipauied us over this little fami, ami adiled lus cordial 
! testimony to tliat of tlie man liimsclt. 

‘inadilition to these benefits,Mrs (Jiibcrl hnsajqiorlioned 
no fewer than fourhumlied allottnents of «ii(h-ient, ipiau 
titles of land, from half an aen' to two aert's carh, to tlie 
labouring class of lier a illagc' of Kastbmirnc. Some of them 
hr near Jdeaehy Head, and all (‘vliibit the eleari'st jn-oiifs 
of successful culture. Tlie rent ih fully equal to that paid 
I by the neighbouring fariucis — m some omm's laigi'i. I’lu're 
I bave been only three defaulters in thirteen years, t bough 
! the (('uatits were taken without refereuei' to ebaraelei, and 
I told thai tlie rent \vf*uld m-r be demaiideil if not temlen'd 
•— a ftufli<M('nt j'l-oof of thtirdesiie to possess tJie land on 
the terms il^ is ffeld, 

‘After we h.id iTisiK-etlvl these grounds, wt' coinersod 
willi one of I lie most nitcllment, agiienlturists in tin* 
neighbimrhood, who w'as tlioronglilv eonveisailt with tlu' 

' ]m»jec i and its working .. He said tin re eonhl be no ipus. 

: lion as t«' its sncce.s«, whieli was atlrilmtahle lo the siipe- 
! riorinti’i.-d jttcnti<,n ol imli\idnal enltnro ; m a wmd, 

' it was ganl(‘'i. not held eiiltun'. Another piece ol (ainoiis 
infonualioii glAeii us by this good lady was the exbinilhm 
, I f a moderate-slzi'd liaml-basiii tilled to the Inim with 
wheat, the jiroduee of one siiigh' grain, to which v as add«*d 
the following statement 

‘Wheat from h'nllard's Prizi’ Wliite, firoiiglit by Mr T. 

, TFurst from Ovford, all raisial fiom one grain in one season, 
ft was put ill on.(uly‘J*J, UUl. M'lie sliootsv.ere divided 
tw'iee before Uhnstuns, and once al'tei, and consisted of- 
. roots, 173 ; (‘ars, 3 J 7 - ; grains, h 7 , 0 ‘JI! ; and weiglieil 7 lbK, 
l.'iA oz. Se]>tember Half an oimeo o" this wheat, 

, earcfully weighed, eontaiiK'd hfi'igiains. 

I ‘Here, then, w'e repeat, are given irrefragable proofs of 
I jlie etlif'aey of the piiueiple, if eariiisl out jmln'ioiisly. 

! I *ray, reader, bi'ar in mind tliat a p.inpi'i-, wliose pnw ions 
J maiiiteiianec was eipial to the interest of a capital of ii.ddOb 
i at 3 per ( ent., was taken from a workhouse and eoiuertral 
' into an active, aide, and pioduetivt' laboiner, and what is 
, even bi'tter, into a moral and contented man. His family 
i were brought into training, and lie was jdaeed as an hislrue- 
; tor to give education, Reeiilar, religious, and industrial, to 
I twelve little boys, at the cost of only one shilling per A^eek 
I to r 1] their pariuits. The tiroeess which efi'ecteil all this 
good brought also a better rent tlian could be otherwise 
I made of the laud to Die owner of the soil. WIm'U we con- 
I sider tliat all this lias been achieved by an elderly lady, Ave 
cannot but wish others would give themsel\cK tlu' iilcasure 
it evidently affords her. M'e know what Avill be urged in 
abatemont'of our fdea for Die ]ianper— “ You aviII emwert 
England into the same stat<’ of division under Avjiieh Ire- 
land lias been placed.” We deny the necessity of any sneli 
conseipienec, Ireland has f>een portioned out by middle- 
nien, and liable to pay the middle-men’s rent as aa'cII as 
their own, if the tenant ho behind-hand; and aa'iDi such in- 
security, Rufiicient labour is not given to the soil ; and if 
landlonls understood the injury tliis insecurity does them, 
they would avoid it. 

‘One only point remains to bo ob^lcrvcd. Tlie advantage 
would be ^eatly increased could the land 1 bus allotted be 
taken from that which is now unproductive ; for it is clear 
tbaf,. although tlie gardcn-culturo may, and does increase 
the quantity produced, sucli increase is mostly the dS^r-* 
once between the former and the improved tillage. W'ere 
the production drawn from land iieAnly broken up» the 



whole would bo an addition to the flind for the mainten- 
ance of labour. , , . I 

‘Wo liaA'c thus brought this ease, as eomprehensWe in its j 
extent as noble in its intention, fairly and without ex- j 
aggeration under the cognizance of the opulent inhabitants 
ot tin* wide distiict tlivoiigli A^hieh our Journal circulates, 
and should Mrs Hilbert's e\<mq>lp»’' find any imitators 
anioiigsi them, aat are sure nothing Avould so cordially gra- 
tify tli:d ladv, wliosi* everDmis are pronqded entirely by a 
sense of jnstii-e to tbosi' aaIio liaA’^e not land, and expediency 
to Diose Avho have, \\|hcIi land is of no Aaluc to them with- 
out labour — of A^lliell tlie Kiissianh are so sensible, that 
Avlieu an Kiigbsli gontlenian was ijm'stioned about bis pro- 
perty, and staled the miiuber of his acres, they laughed, 
and said — Voii tell us nothing, without stating the imraber 
of your workimm on it.’ 


I :'iM-oaiTJo\s ANi> firimi^ATioNs. ( 

Tl is tlufrgr* It. Avisdom and proAidiiiee of Die Almighty I 
Ro to order Ibi, dispof-itions and ineliiiatlons of men, that ' 
they affeet divers and dilferent aaotUk and pleasures: some j 
are for uianuary trades, iilliers for iiitelh'etnal emjdoy- j 
meiits ; oi,e is for the land, another for tlie sea ; one for > 
linsbandry, another foi im-rehamli^e ; one is for arehi- | 
lecture, anotliev for vestiary seiviees; om* is for fishing, ; 
another for ]iastnra,ge ; and in Die learm'd trades, one ! 
is for Die mistress of tlie seienei's-- < 1 ivmity, another for i 
the hiAA', AAhelher (iaII or munieipal ; a third is for the j 
Hi'aieh of the scen ts of nature, aitl the skill and praetiee 
of]thAsie; and eaeh one of these divides itself into many 
dlireimg vanctii H. Neithei is it otherwise in matters of I 
]ileasnre: one places his di hght in followiiighis haAvk and ; 
hound, another in thi‘ harmoiiA of music; one mrdsos Ida j 
garden his ))aradis<*, and enjoys the flourishing of his fair ; 
tnli|.s, anotlu r finds eonf entnieni, in a ehoiee library ; one | 
loA'cs lii.s boA»'l or bis liow, anotlier pleases biinself in the ! 
]ia 1 ient p.istinu' of his angle. For, surely, if all men [ 
jiiieetidone and t lie .-ame trade o! life, or j ilea sure of ro- | 
'•veatioii if well' not possible that tliey <-ould live one hy ' 
anothei ; neitl 'er could dhere lie any use of eonmieree, ^ 
A\hereby mans life is inaiutaim'd ; neither could it bo 
JiAoided, but Dial Die envy of Die iueAdtabh‘ rivalUy AvonUl j 
cut i*aeh other's throats. Tt is good leasoii Ave i-hould 
make a right use of this gracious ami provident disiiensa- 
tloii of Die Ahnightv; and, therefore, that avi' should iui- , 
pioA'O onr ‘eveial disi>ositious and faculties to the ad- ' 
\.ui<‘lng of the I'ommoii stork ; ami, withal, that we should 
neither eneroai b upon (*aeh oDiei’s profession, nor be apt 
lo ecTisiire each othei's reeivaiti'Uis.' Jf'ti/, 

y.rONOMA'^ AM) (’OMl’OllT. ' 

The necessary w’ants of man ari' easily pu])plied ; even 
moderato comfort, -i and rational j>loasuri‘s demaml no great [ 
outlay of money. A man i7iay enjoy .dl the leal ]»leaHurrs ^ 
of life without* overstep])ing the lioumls of ])rudt«uee or , 
reoriomy ; beeauso tbos(‘ ]>leaRnres are di'termim'd by the 
habits and income of tlie individual. fliere is no such 
tiling as positive pleasure ; all pleasiiri' i,^ relative to the 
person; and he who eominandH a nioderaio ineoino may 
enj' as much happim'ss as tlie Deli and great. The 
amount of liappineSiS to be enjoy ed dejauirl.s ii])on himself, 
and not upon any abfitract oi (letinif iA'c idi'a. Due glasfi of 
small may be as full as one of large dimenRioTis, says one of 
our iiioralistR. ’J’he Avants of iiiaii may be few or many, 
according to the individiiai , and as Diev arc regulated, so 
shall be" his liap]aneHS, He who has fcAvest wants, says^ 
an ancient sairt', roines nearest to tlio gods.—- r/^oo/l: q/‘ 

prrOHPHORTTK. 

Th>-! rare ami ciiriom? mineral, proposed to be used as a 
manure, is thus adverted to by ProfcRRor Daubeny in a 
ver!'-d a’econnt of tln^ Natural History of Sx)am, which ho 
reeeiuly siiTmiitted to the Aslirnolean Society of Oxford, 
The elayRlate at Ijagrossan, near Tnixillo, containe a vein 
of l»hoR{iliorite, first noticed from its x»ho«i>hoTe8cent pro- 
perty by liowles, and ufterwvards determined to consist of 
phospliiite of lime by Proust. The latter ohemiet reported 
that entire hilln aa^cto composed of it, and this ©mmeous 
statement becoming current, gave rise to the idea tliat it 
might l)c made available for manure, as a substitute jfor 
l,one^- the chief fertilisittg prlticlide in which is the jihos- 
, phate of lime. The mineral oOoura, however, only in one 
' solitary' vein, wliioh ia indeed oft-en a« much as ten feet 
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wide, and may be traced along the euiface jtbip‘ n Wly 
inilcH. TJie vein is by no means a pnro phosjihate; %t }is 
largely intermingled with (|uartz and other rocky jmV 
stances. Jii^idos the p^sphate of lime^ it contains about 
14 |)cr cent, of fltioride of calcium, as if it were intended to 
jirovldo a material which enters asi a epnatituent into this 
liones of animals both of tins and of a former age. The 
bones of the cow contain 5.5, of the horse 67, and of the 
sheep 70 m?r cent, of phosphate of lime, and as this material 
is derived from the food on which the animals live^ it is 
indispensable that it be present in the soil in which the 
vegetables grow. Bone-dust, and other mannre.s that 
yield phosxdiate of lime, arc both cjxpcnsive and limited in 
supply; Ijciiec the imijortanee originally attached to the 
discovery of ‘ entire hills ’ of phosphorite. 

* BULLS OF GF.NItJS. 

* And forced a man to aimj a sang, 

That weV*/' coidd!, smg a sang ava.’ 

* /'Jtfncl SUplierd. 

‘The feet of the rabbi slipped from niider him, and he 
lulled down a great hovjht. When he n^covered, he found 
that his com^ianion had falfm also, and stood by hi.s side.’ — 
^ MoffintL * 

‘ Or rose of sweet Provence, 

All flung their odours on the hstenwif sense.’ 

l)rrurnt Couirau. 

‘ Morning, noon, and night, the streets of Ang.sburg were 
fined with mdodious nisroRl ).’ — Dcrvrnt Conwajf (Forort- 
M^^Not: 182?)). • 

‘ l/ce/ the frapranre of the thorns, 

W'iiere lovers love to meet.’ 

Allan (^nnninffhwn (^Amulet y 1880). 

‘ Tis tbc trowel to imidi his work wlien 'tis dotn.' — ./wrc- 
nile Souvenir, 1831. Chapter on Tails. 

‘It w’jis a dacent Utile Qrsu/ence in its own way, and no 7tG!*' 
Ndndt henseff, for that matter.’ “-7’m//vS and Stories of t hr 
frkk Fertkmtrp. 

‘ 1 yicsfr the vain shadows pi hie , ^ — ,S7'* K. h. ihdwvi. 

* The mdeed of the banger is non corrred with tlnsUca of 

i vutkms kimW— A atural lltMorif of Sell tome. 

; ■ ‘Tiwj iCarth was rent asunder in several places, one. or two 

idamh surtk Jar ever^ and the inJudxIants fled vi dtsmaif towards 
the? eastem shores.’ — Auduiton^s Amenmn Orniihohpj/. 

‘ Clarendon was employed in writing his History, 

lijj Vas in a constant study of Livy and .cii us.’ — ITlsraeli's 
of Literature. * 1 

^Ofootiued o'er his brow*^ the infem.'d diadem, 

Like a hftk'k crag projected o’er a cliff, 

White, os the surge, the barrier of tlie main ; 

And, like a blgsted orb once over-bright. 

His ey? a ruin burned ; an<l on Ids cheek 
k-mfi/ hiduousi.y Mbone.’ 

* ‘ • JfferauiTs Epic Ponn — The Jndpmmi ffthe. Flood. 

THE hata of new Zealand, 

‘ One of the most extraordinary trees in a New Zealand 
forest/ says Simmond’s Colonial Magazine, ‘h the Fata, 
which, Originating in a j^arasite, grow.s to such a size as to 
rank amongst the giants of the forest. It first makes its 
appearance in the form of a tender vine, clasiiing the trunk 
of some huge trro with ita long tendrils, and growing both 
upwards and do^viiwards, and inerea.sing in bulk at the 
same time. After a while, the parasite, having killed the 
imrent trunk, establishes itself Upon its ropts, sends forth 
numerous branches aloft, which again send fortli aerial 
roots clasping the neighbouring trees— and ultimately the 
Rata occupies a larger space than any tree of the forest. It 
is under this tree that tlie curiosity so well know’n as the 
vegetating ciiterpillar is found. Instances have occurred 
of natives lying down to sleep under the Rata having been 
found dead) and, in consetmenoe, it is now always carefully 
avoided by them.' Well-informed botanists, on the other 
hktid, describe this singular x>lant as perfectly innocuous, 
add maintain thst if natives have been found dead beneath 
Uii tkeir^death was owtiig to any other cause rather than 

would appear tliat the Rata is 
the s^is with the ‘ Bu^-ropo ' mentioned by 
^ South * A vhie,’ 

woodeh^lbfimi the busU-rope, on 
' ■ hwliM„oi*t the heaYfost,tiinba% liaa' 

^ the,foreiits ,of Dcmgrara. fiJotne- 

^ ” 

times fh\i tfeh/t, nearly as thick as a man’s body, twisted 
like a fcork-fecrow round the tallest trees, and rearing its 
head high above they* tops. At other tlhiiw thx^e or four 
of them, like,, strands in a cable, join ,,trt!e >nd and 

branch wd branch together. Others, des^ding froin on 
high, take root as soon as their extremity touches the 
groimd, and appear like shrouds and stays supporting the 
main-mast of a line-of-battle Kbip; while others, sending 
out X)arallel, oblique, horizontal, and perpendicular shoots 
in all directions, jirit fow in mind of what travellers call a 
matted forest, Oftcntime.s a tree, above a hundred feet in 
height, uprooted by the ^vhirhvind, is stojiped in its fall 
by these amazing cables of nature; and Ueneo it is that 
j oil account for the phenomenon of seeing trees not only 
vegetating, but sending forth vigorous shoots, though i’ar 
from then- jieqicndieular, and their trunks inclined to 
every degree from tlic meridian to the horizon.’ 

THE ALB.A TUGS'?. 

This noble bird, which may be said to constitute the 
bea<l of the gull family, is in body about the- size of a emn- 
mon goose ; bijt, to enable it. to undoilako the extraordi- 
nary tliglits which often carry it hundreds of leagues from 
any T(‘Rting-placc, e\cc}>t the billow's foaming under it.s 
rapid course, it is jirovided with wings of immense length 
and xiow’cr. With thcKc, which often measure as much ns 
twelve feet, from tij> to tip, it glides in search of jiroy over 
boundless tracts, often, it is said, sleeping even wlnlc Hom- 
ing o’.er tlie w'at(‘r.s. Insatiable and Miraeiou.s in aiipetiii', 
it. IS alwa\h craving, and never saiishecl. Not content with 
fce«lmg on liie inhal itaiits of the decji, it j>rcys mdiatcrimi- 
natelj on ever.Uhing wliieh it comes acros.s. Tlie smaller 
jupiatic birds are not free from its gr'.'it voracity, which 
is not unfiequcntiy the means ftf iis capture and destruc- 
tion. A jiiccc of ]jork or suet, fixed on a kmalji honk, and 
allowed to <lrag liy a lour line in thfc wakevjf the vessel, often 
pioves a temptation too strong to bp rcsi.stwl; tlie greedy 
lord fttooi)8 oil Ills prey, swallow t the bait, and then, with 
distended w’iiig.s, ia towed on board, and soon stands tot- 
tering on d<*ck amidst liis exulting captors ; who ft’Cipiently 
employ, w’ith similar siiecess, the same device t<» ensnare 
tlie Miuiller junta <lo, or Cajic jhgeon. The immenHO xjowiu 
of wing of th(‘ albiitiiLSR enables it to cleave the air with 
the greatest facility and a motion iicculiar to itself Iks 
widely*oxt ended jiinions, w'ilhout sny iierccj itiblo volition, 

; carry it rapidly jiast from the extreme vi’rgw of the herb 1 
/.on; whilst its gliding and graceful movemontfl ai>p“ar io 
be extended w’itli perl'ect ease, ami to be under the moat 
complete control, whether quietly floating in the r-ahncHt 
atuiospliere, or riding the fmious blast of the hurricane. , 
Anotl’.er peculiarity of the albatross is the Hliapn of the J 
bill, which has many of tlic ehavactcristie.s belonging to a 1 
biisl of pH’j. It is hix iiiehcH in length, extending at first 
ill a ptraiglil. line, and then, suddenly sw'ecpii^ into a 1 
curve, terminates in a most formidable booked pomt. Wh;h 1 
this peculiarity of the eagle and falcon, it has the webbed 
leet, divested of claws, so clearly an attribute of Uie nquatio 
tribe, and whicli, witli its cuomious breadth of wiug, aji- 
poar to mark it as iho cxcIukivc occupant of the cloud and 
the wave, of the raging blast or heaving billow ; for nb 
sooner does it set foot on the vesseVH dock, than it loses all 
majesty of apiicarance and grace of motion, staggers awk- 
wardly, like a lubbiTlj landsman, into the lee-scupjiers, and, 
similaV to the latter under identical oireumstajficos, seeks 
relief by the same means that follow the application of an 
emetic. — ( 'olond AV/;>icr’.s* Wdd Sports, 

TRUTH. 

Truth ia naturally so acceptable to man, cliarinfogjin 
herself, that to maki; falsehood be received, we ore pom- 
pelled to dress it up in the snow'- white’ rolics of Truth ; as 
in pas.sinjS' base coin, it must luivo the tinpreas of the good 
ere it will pass current. Deoeptiou, hypoeri^y^^pd 
simulation, are, when practised, direct CQmplgii)!i;)jglifjt t<^ jdic 
power of Truth; and the common custom of jaassing ^ff 

1 J>uth*8 counterfeit for herself, is strong tehtimotiy itl behalf 
of her intrinsic beauty and excellence. — Booh ’ * 
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IS IT TO I5E HELIPVPD^^ 

One of the most curious features of our a;]fe is the mul- 
titude of novel systems •which go ahout claiming Ijiith, 
eiudi showing a tolerably imposijig list of testimonies 
and evidences, but which the bulk of the comm unity 
show no iucliiiation to receive. This has become a mat- 
ter of BO much importaiKift with regard to both the 
comfort of individuals and tlio interests of truth, that 
a lew remarks upon it, in wdiicli X shall aim at jicrfect 
candour, may not be superfluous. 

I shall suppose a simple member of the ]mhlie, willi- 
out pi'cjudiccs on either side, to hear of Jiydropathy as 
one of the quack delusions of the day, eimningly de- 
vised fur the puri)oae of extracting momy from the 
purscvS of the unwary. Having received this im- 
pression, he meets an elderly gentleman at a dinner 
party, who makes himself remarkable by taking no 
beverage save nuitcr. This unusual circuinstniicc leads 
to a conversation, in which the stranger informs him 
that he is under hydropathic treatment. ‘ Oh, indeed ; 
iigw va*y strange I J’ray, wliat do you do?* ‘Why,* 
saya the other, ‘I drink two gohlcts of water every 
night, and as much every morning. la the morning 
also 1 rise about live, wrap myself in a thoroughly- 
soaked sheet, and lie down again with a great load of 
bed-clotlies over me. This throws mo into a violent 
ywrepiratlon, in tlie lieight of which I ?tart np and 
plunge into a cold bath ; after this 1 dress, take a 
and come in to breakfast with the appetite of an 
ogre/ *i\nd what is all thiffor?* ‘Why, I was long 
in a very bad state of health, and got no good from any 
doctor. I was travelling on the continent, 'wlicn by 
chance* walking ou the boulevards at Frankfort, 1 met 
Mr the welhknowni English convert to tlie system 
of Pries&nitz. A conversation wdth him induced me hi 
accompany him to the establishment of that- extra- 
ordinary man in Silesia. 1 there put myself under 
the hydropathic treatment, and was soon completely 
cured.* ‘And do you now put entire faith in hydro- 
pathy .^* * Of course I do,* responds the elderly gentle- 
in an animated tone ; ‘ I should be sadly ungrateful 
if I did not, for it has certainly been the immediate 
means of giving me healih and prolonging Ajy life.* 
‘ How itrango I* 8o much for hydropathy. 

The sim^e member of the public — ^for convenience 
UiS call him J^lr Smith—soou after steps up to tho 
drawiitg^rdotn, where he falls into conversation with a 
latly of somewhat delicate appearance sitting upon a 
retired aofA He eoon hears something which induces 
him to ask If she bedieves In hommopathy. ‘ Oli yes t 
aud with good reason too.* * Indeed ! I have been told 
by many medip^ men that it is the greatest 
ahsiw^dity.’ may think soj but I 

only from my own eiqiorieiiGet which tells me a 


different talc ' ‘ Fray, ma’am, ))e so good as state some 

particuhsllt.* ' i had lived iu the country in bad health 
for a consid ^able number of years, never receiving the 
least benefit from ordinary medical practice. Hearing of 
a friend wlui had consulted a luvne'opathic doctor with 
advantage, 1 w'ent to do so also. Tic carefully inquired 
into the case, and said he would send me some medi- 
cines. Soon after, I received a letter from him, accom- 
panied by a paper of advices and instructions, aud also 
a series of powders, the whole Veing under one jienny 
postage label. I followed my instructions implicitly, 
and in a fortnight began to feci myself better; nor did 
the improvement stop till 1 w’as entirely restored to 
health.’ ‘ Rut might not the cure be owing to other 
(aiuscs, or to the men' faith you put in the new treat- 
ment?* ‘ r cannot think so,’ rejoins the lady; ‘for all 
other (‘ireuinstanc'es were' as they had ht'on for several 
years, and T rather doubted than believed in theefiicaey 
of the huina'opatlue system.’ Tliere is no more to be 
said by IMr Smith, who only can wonder that 
viduals slioiild be under such imi)re8sion8 when the 
public at large are so differently disposed. 

The other gentlemen by and by come to the draw- 
ing-room, aud Mr Smith gcl,8 engaged with a small 
party composed of both sexes, who have chance4 to seat 
themselves in a recess favourable for conversation. Some 
one introduces the subject of mesmerism, at which two 
or three break out into a laugh of scornful scepticism, 
while otliers look rather grave. A respectable, tliis- 
•world-looking person says, ‘ Well, you may laugh, but 
1 am a believer in mesmerism.* At which those who 
lauglied before laugh again, but in a gU le not calcu- 
lated to ofiend. Mr Smith sits in maiden meditation 
fancy-free. ITc knows nothing for or against mesmerism ; 
he only feels a little interest in it .'is a mere matter of 
curiosity. ‘ Well,’ says he, ’ let me hear what has made 
you a believer in mesmerism.’ ‘ I shall vullingly do so,’ 
ansswers the convert. ‘At tlie time^when the sdence, 
if it be one, was first cxciiing curiosity in tlie town near 
which I live, J^was terni>ted tvi try it ujicn a hoy in my 
employment, whom I supjiosed extremely unlikely tu 
know anything about it. He was quickly thrown Into 
the slei'p, ami 1 then proceeded to touch his head m 
various places. The manifestations which followed were 
precisely those which I had iinderstood were witnessed 
elsewlierc. Conceiving that the whole qtiesddn de- 
pended upon the probity of the boy, 1 took 
ascertain if he had ever shown himself as possessed of 
any knowledge such as might enablo him to d^*eiveme, 
if so inclined, wdien I found tlie most, satisfactory reasons 
for a contrary conclusion. Since 't have heard of 
many cases where deocFtiou^ was as . much 

shut out as in thia tmiie ; t humify conceive 

that mesmerism Iss nature, though not 

observed as sttch till feiA.* * I also,* says another 
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gentleman, ‘ cau give testimony in favour of ooe of the 
alleged wonders of mesmerism. I was asloed one day to 
the lodgings of a dentist, who had come to our town in 
the course of a professional tour. It was to witness the 
extraction of a tooth while tlie patient, a boy, was 
under the mesmeric sleep. I willingly went, though 
extremely sceptical. Before the operation, I inspected 
and felt the tooth which was to bo operated upon. It 
was unquestionably firmly fixed in the jaw, and, wbat 
was worthy of note, it was a strong eye-tooth-— a kind 
which, ir is well known, arc usually somewhat more 
hard to extract than others. Well, this usually painful 
operation took place, and I certainly, with all my care, 
failed to see the slightest sj'mptom ot a feeling of jmiu 
in the countenance of the patient, who, on awaking, 
expressed a v,dry natural-looking surprise tliat his tooth 
was gone. I may add that the boy w-as the son of a 
person of character living in our town, and no way to 
be suspected of collusion with the operator for any de- 
oeptious purpose.’ Uhese things make Mr Smith 
wonder very much, and he begins to think there must 
be more things in the earth limn had hitherto been 
dreamt of in his philosophy. 

In this mood he rises to walk home, and as another 
gentleman has to go ihe same way, they propose pro- 
ceeding together. (>f this Mr Smith is very glad, as he 
bad Ternarked that his companion appeared one of the 
most intelligent and agreeable men in the com pan}'. 
They enter into conversation on the subject of mes- 
merism, and Mr 8mith makes the remark, that what 
adds to his difRculfcies in that cose, is the sanction which 
it seems to give to another of the follies of the age, 
phrenology. ‘ For of course,’ says he, ‘ tiu' ';uj)po:utioii 
that there can be any connexion bcitweeii a hump on the 
skuU and a particular mental disposition or power, js 
thp greatest fob}" imagiuable.’ ‘I am afraid,’ remarks 
the other, ‘ that I must difler from you there, though 
not 3xa<‘tly upon the grounds which you state. The 
presumed connexion is not between a mental disposi- j 
tion and an external feature of the hc‘ad. hut Rdween 
the disposition and a Ajass of brain wjUiic, wJileh is in 
reality the organ of the disposition, and tlie volume of’ 
which, other circumstances being ctiual, indicates the 
degree of energy of that mental aficetioii.’ * Oh, then, 
you are a phrentdogist. I beg your pardon for my re- 
mark. But may I inquire what evidence you have 
jrourself had for this system, that you arc so confident 
lU professing it?’ 'Why, 1 have on so numy occasions 
found a correspondence between large development of 
certain organs and the ordinary unconscious manifesta- 
tions of the individual, tliat I cannot doubt of the system 
being in the main true. For example, 1 have been in a 
public room in a city where I was a stranger, but where 

I have been attended by a friend to whom the comjiany 
wore generally known. I have luttrked uncommon deve- 
lopments in individnals, and, on inquiry, found that the 
leading features of their character corresponded. Every 
day I hear of silly people going to a trading phrenologist, 
and coming away surprised at bis detections of their 
character ; whereas this seems to me no more a wonder 
than would be his telling them, from the form and vo- 
lume of tlieir muscular system, wlmther they were strong 
or weak.’ ‘ I mu.st own, however,’ says Mr Smith, * that 
tliese head-inspectors have rather added to my prejudice 
against the science : it makea it look ao like palmistry 
and divination.’ ‘ I do not wonder at such being your 
^ntlments, for they quite agree with my own. Indeed 

I ^i^k phrenology is damaged more by a class of its own 
tjian by any opposition it xnee^s with. Ip my 
whole system of the organology is mainly of 
not as a means of tdling the characters of 
» system of meqtal pbilo- 
' '1» connected with 

■: Iww, 

■■ ‘ - 

what are the various faculties of the mind — a point not 
determined by the Aetaphysical inquirers. Thus, we 
have the satisfaction of seeing mind brought, as it wore, 
wdthin the circle of hature, and speculate on as some- 
thing clear and distinct, instead of the unsatisfactory vo- 
latile x»EA it has hitherto been. Witli such conceptions 
respecting the mind, and viewing it as a thing under law, 
like all otlier departmc'nts of nature, we come to see in it 
the traces of an Almighty liand, as in the more obvious 
parts of our organization. We also acquire definite and 
serviceable ideas as to the means of training, improving, 
and regulating it — the pfactice to be followed '\yherc it 
is diseased — the duty of sound society towards the cri- 
minal — and many other questions upon which we have 
hitherto felt as men wandering in dark. These I 

conceive to be amongst the uses of this much-despised 
system. To the world at large I know my words would 
be foolishness ; hut this cannot prevent me from being 
sensible of the merits of the system, from wMch I every 
day am deriving some practical benefit,’ Smith is 
surprised to hear so much that is plausible said by .a , 
sensible-looking person in behalf of what he had al^wayC ^ 
been accustomed to regard as a tissue of mere , 

absurdity, and takes leave of his companion witlii-ffl|K; 
claration tliat, for his part, he scarcely knows whsroW 
think of it. 

I have here supposed an individual coming in contact 
vrith a few of tlie more conspicuous hypotheses of the ■ 
day, and rt'jiorted only such testimonies about them as 

I have myself actually Jicard fivmi the lips of respect- 
able persons. Go where one will, finds individuals 

under these and similar convictions, wlple the bulk of 
the community either give no attention at all, or only 
occasionally indnlge in a corumacent laugh. It cannot 
bo said that any of the systems have a recognized exis- 
tence, and yet there are multitudes to whom they are a 
form of faitli, find who are consequently actuated by 
them in much of their thoughts and actions. Of this 

Me have a striking and unequivocal proof in the multi- 
tude of ])iiblication« to which the various systems give 
rise, certainly, the hooks on the two last would form 
of themselves a. bulky library. As to lionKCopatiiy, 

; ve I-i'fir of four thousand patients treated in one yem 
on ti-is sj’stcm in the toivii of Liverpool alone. An 
equal number of I’opies of a small Iwok on homufopatliy 
are statCvl to liaise been sold. I’liere is a hydropatlnc 
society. I observe, in eur own city. AH of these, I re- i 

1 peat, arc curious features of our age. Errors tJiey m:iy ! 
he to the last extent required by their opponents, hut | 
they are also, in themselves, remarkable facts, and it 1 
seems desirable that som% distinct ideas should be ar- 1 
rived at as to the view which ought to he taken of { 
them. 

We hear it repeatedly proclaimed by the partisans of 1 
these new systems, tliat the opposition they meet with 
is no more than what has been experienced by the cir» , 
culation of the hlood, Newton’s physical laws, and n>any ' 
other truths now generally accepted. And this ift very 
true, and it may be that these systems are also well- 
fouudeil, and therefore are now unjustly opposed. But 
imfortmuitely the same argument might Ixj adduced in 
behalf of the most ridiculous dream that ever proceeded 
from a visionary’s brain. And it is necessary to re- 
member, that for every one of the pew ideas which have 
asserted their soundness, and gained a deserved place in 
our phiiosophy, there have been multljtudes wlach 
perished by the wayside, and deoerved tp perish. 
Clearly, this argument can onJy have weight tp a cer- 
tain degree, gay that there have beep five huodTsed 
new hypotheses within the last two cdttturies, and that 
five of these have proved true. This only w<mld allow 
one chance in a b\mdrcd for the probability of a good 
issue to aqy pesr hypotliea^s- Were it otlwKrwift% and 
four hundred out (rf five iiad proved true, then the 

chances^u toow ^oqld have been four to one. JTow, 
it is ,|iupMsiW,e tps 'W exactly how many theorii&i, out 
pf JiipreiiinQn suggested within the- last two oea- 

tufiest^hoiye.ooate^^ estehltehed; but certahily the 
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number of the rejected greatly exceeds that of the ac- 
cepted. Wg are not, therefore, to wonder that mankind 
in general are incredulous^ and say^ Who shall show us 
any good ? They act on the strength of a vast expe- 
rience of disappointments. It is here exactly as in the 
simplest affairs of life : duped often, we come to look on 
all as deceivers. It may be said. But why not examine, 
and condemn only on special grounds ? The answer is, 
There is no time to examine. Meti must be content, in 
the multiplicity of their avocations, to judge by general 
appearances, and by references from one tiling to an- 
other. If many novelties in nfedicinc have in the long- 
run proved mere crotchets, or worse, all such novelties 
must unavoidably be looked on in the same light by the 
bulk of the compaunity. The difficulty, as far as the 
mass is concerned, seems insurmountable ; but there is 
still a (dianee for all such doctrines that have any truth 
in them, in the protection which they are sure to find 
from a few who either have hapr>encd to enjoy opportu- 
nities of acquiring special knowledge, or are naturally 
disposed to take up with novelties. By favour of such 
persons, they are usually enabled to maintain a struggle 
till the time of general hivour arrives. 

Another difficulty lies in the uncertain nature of all 
evidence. A man says, I’ll believe my own eyes, and 
thinks himself a very knowing person ; but let him go 
10 Herr Itoblcr or the Nt»rthcrn Wizard, and then say 
how far his eyes are to be trusted. lie feels dispo.sed 
to put trust in competent eye - witnesses ; hut the 
siniplest fact is generally found rei)ortcd (liffcr(‘ntly by 
dilfercnt witnesses.* For example, the cinnimstanees 
attending the i;r.e,tpe of the Count do J^rovenee (after- 
wards XVI 1 1 ) fi:vm ]*ari.s, have been staled with 

a violent riiscrepaney by himself and another person; 
and the only ejiiisc for the ditfcrciK'e th.at <*an he de- 
tected, li(\s in the iact of their having come up to the 
coach by diffonnfc sides. And not only do men see 
tilings difrevontiy, nnd therefore take up diverse im- 
pressiena of 1iicm, ]>nc it is next to impossible to report 
ligiiUy what is seen: we nnooiiseiously theorise about 
the most trivial facts, and state them with a inixture of 
imagination. Ferhaps nothing is bo well calculated to 
moderate our ideas of the value of hunian te.stimoiiy, 
as a recoliection of the inuiiy impossible things wdncdi 
have been well atte.sted. For example, at the Hertford 
assizes, in 1020, a clergyman eamo Indore Sir.lolm TVIay- 
nard, and deposed with regard to a iminler which had 
bf^eb committed in liis parish, ‘ That the body, being 
taken out of the grave thirty days after the jiart^^’s 
death, and lying on the grass, and the four defen- 
dants (suspected of murdering her) being ^quiied, 
tachof them touched the dead body; whercii^on the 
brow of tlic dead, Avliich before was of a livid and 
carrion colour, began to have a dew or gentle sweat 
on it, which increased by degrees, till the sweat ran 
vloun in drops on the face ; the brow turned to a lively 
arid fresh colour ; and the deceased opened one of 
her eyes and shut it again three several times: she 
likewisf.* thrust out the ring or marriage finger three 
times, and pulled it in again, and the finger dropjied 
blood'on the grass.’ All this was confirmed by the tes- 
timony <sf the minister of the adjoining parish. Another 
etaaiple: There are low things more amidy evidenced, 
a’S fW^'the testimony of travellers will go, than that, 
efverj' y^At At a place near Cairo, there w^as a riisurrec- 
timi or a ntober of people, who had been kilfed there 
At Ah early period while met for Christian worship. 
TOe'dead bbdlrt ate described as being partially thrust 
tipIVdm their graves, some to the extent of an arm or 
A OlJiera of half the body, and this used to last for 
two oT three days* after which all sank back Once more 
irifte the ground. I^veral bboks published during the 
Sixteenth' Aeritiiry state iihefee particulars with the 
l^atest gWvity. In one called Meditutms Ilistori^es^ 
by Thpp it Ia down by the awbr, 

^that oAA 8%hen A goldamitb, a very inteii- 

gent ftm bid. who 

in Egypt, 'lid' 


him that he had seen the same thing about fifteen 
years previous to their then conversation, in company 
with an apothecary from Chablis of the name of Claude 
Bocard, and several other Christians, the party being 
headed and conducted by autdher goldsmith of the 
name of IManiotti. He declared to me,’ says Camera- 
rius, ‘ tliat he and several of his companions actually 
touched the limb.sof the revivified corptscs, and that he 
was on the point of laying hold of a child’s head, which 
was rising out of the ground, when an Egyptian who 
was there cfiUed out, “ Kali, kali ; ante niatttfarde,” 
which means, I^eave it alone, leave it alone ; you do 
not know what it is you tonch.’'^* When wc consider 
how much room for doubt is left Where wc think we 
see most clearly, or have a testimony the most in- 
dubitable, it is evidently w^ell that new systems, pro- 
fe.sscdly (liqionding upon facts, should l)o received 
with coolne.ss. I’hen, again, as to those which may 
be considcre^^s sjvcciilativc questions, how^ often do 
they prove, mc^t^a few years, unworthy of the partial 
support they have received ! Eor example, the doc- 
trine of Mr Malthus. Twenty years ago, none of 
the more active and forward-going intellects thought 
of doubting that tlieory, and those who did doubt it, 
w'crc usually set down as men under the influence of 
prejudice. But time has passed, and this doctrine is 
now generally seen to be destitute of a sound founda- 
tion. Of course it is to be ^tresumed that, if this 
strange theory had been admitted at once, and used as 
iho basis of legislative measures, extensive error might 
have been committed, and serious consequences might 
h'ue ensui‘d. The heart of man has here been wiser 
(Inin his lieiid. The natural feelings always revolted 
^rom the Malthusian doctrine, though they could not 
well say why, and now they are seen to have been in 
tlio right. 

I’here is, on the other hand, a scepticism which does 
not pfrictly follow reason, but depends in a great mea- 
sure upon ignoriinee, prejudice, s(df-(5onccit, and other 
unworthy feelings. AV e arc apt to jironouncc an unfa- 
vourahlo opinion of a newv hypothesis without any exa- 
mination, merely because it does not agree with ideas al- 
ready .cstaliU shed in our minds, wdien, if these ideas were 
rigidly tested, they might be foijnd cither erroneous, or 
f.ir short of the full measure of the truth. It has been 
remarked by Adam Smitli, as the cause of the feeling of 
wonder, that wo lack something to connect onr ordi- 
nary ideas witli the new one presented to us : not seeing 
the wliole ehriiu (T natural causes, wx' marvel. Now, 
marvelling is so agreeable to some minds as to form au 
indueerneiit to their believing iu novelties ; while with 
others, of a more rigorous or cautious char.aeter, it pre- 
sents only a ground of suspicion. I'lius to treat novel 
doctrines may be well so far; but if it be allowed to 
operate beyond the extent of a salutary caution, if we 
invariably shut our ears against new liypotheses, and 
persist m refusing them all opportunity of showing evi- 
dence in their own fayour, merely because some weaker, 
wonder-loving persons receive them too readily, vre 
obviously incur the risk of repressing the advance of 
truth. And it cannot be doubted that if those who 
receive all wiiSiout discrimination are reprehensible, »o 
also are those wlio reject all without discrimination. 
When their doing so is partly, as often happens, a re- 
sult of mean personal feelings, it is certainly worthy of 
the strongest reprobation. It is impossible to imagine 
a sincere lover of truth acting in such a manner. 

Viewing the liabilities to error on both sides, what is 
the duty of the simple member of the public witli respect 
to the variou-". new systems which meet him when he 
goes into the world ? In one word* caution. Let him 
hear much, and say little. Let him receive with polite- 
ness, but a perfectly unimpossibi^e^ mind, ill the state- 
ments and arguments of th^ of these doc- 

* A fuller nccoiuunt of pccurt; in a 

pprk wh«rt: one woul^ fciqjpt it* novM 
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trines; niicl at the same time let equal 

coolness tlic merely prejudiced objections and thought* 
less ridicule of tbos^ .^ho clmose to condemn in igno- 
rance. By Vnd by the time, far ,a deflioite judgment 
will liirivc, and when it does so, ho will be prepared for 
n verdict^ w'itj^out having to take giiy thAtne to hiinae|f» 
cither 01 ^ the score of the enooMragexnent of falsehood 
or the represskm of truth. 


TriE SUBSTANCE AND .THE SHADOW- 

A TALE. 

Dt 3rns JAMES CjItAt. 

• PAaT SSOOKU, 

* How is Clement tonlay, Esther ?* inquired Mr Ful- 
woo(l, as he jentered the small fiow«r<^^t before Mrs 
Grainger's door, and kindly shook hands with ^e young 
girl wlio came ftortU io meet him. She was ‘about 
cdghteeiv or nineteen years old, tall and graceful in 
figure, and with a face, though not pretty, yet very 
pleasing. Her eyes, hftwever, were soft and expressive, 
and tlie paleness of her chceli was rendered more TisiWe 
l£w the contrast of litr dark, braided hair. A sliglit 
blush mounted to her temples as she replied, M hope 
iKJtter— much better. The cough is subsiding, and he 
has had fewer of those terrible flusliings. 1 think he 
will soon be strong a^ain ; do not you, sir?’ — and she 
looked up anxiously in his face, itn 
‘1 think there is much in his own power, Estlior/ 
was the rejdy, ‘ Clement is a fine creature, but too 
dreamy, too exoitahlc, and, I must also say, t( 0 obstinate. 
So naturally delitxite as his constitution is, it is almost 
too much for him to pursue hia studies so as to enable 
him to take orders at all, and yet be will jiersist in 
striving for attainments which require strength and 
nerve & beyond what he possesses. But I shall say 
no more to himj X saw he was displeased with me tlio 
last time I spoke to him, and even his mother thought 
1 fWAB too severe.’ 

^8hc alluded, I think, to your saying that «uch exer- 
tions as Clement was making were no better than sui- 
cide. She is proud of him, as is very natural ; but she 
is 'uneasy about hint itiviny a time, and oy no means 
wid^ him to work so hard.' 

‘ listen to me, Esther, wiiilst I tell you the truth. 
Tou know Jiow Clement's father brought worldly ruin 
on hitnself and his family by his wild speculations, and 
I can tell you that, in another form, tlie spirit of the 
father lives in the son.' 

‘ SJurely, my dear sir, you cannot think for a moment 
that Clement is covetous, or that he is so overstraining 
mind and body in tlie hope of acquiring riclies.^* 

*Indeod I do not. Nevertheless he is speculating; 
and the capital he is risking is his lieulth, perhaps his 
life. Believe me, Esther, health is a talent as well as 
money, for which we must hereafter give an account. 
Xle is following after a shadowy Awn(>, aii unsubstantial 
triutiiph. I doubt much if he will ever overtake it.* 
But by this time jwor Estfier’s eyes were full of te.ars, 
and Mr Fulwood, changing his tone, ent^ed the house, 
^ying, ‘ Come, we will go and see our patient. I am 
truly glad you can ieU jno he is better.* 
listher Corbett was a niece of Mrs Grainger, who had 
l^n for the last few raonths residing at the cottage. 
She had been early deprived of hA niotberi Her father 
was captain of a merchantman ; and her two young 
brothers, for whom she had kept house until lately, 
were already following their father’s profession. She 
had always been a favourite with Mrs Grainger, «nd on 
J||i^ng thus left alone, it had been arranged that she 
Wwild board with ^er aunh And tmly^ Esther Corbett ' 
lonely ‘Widow, liglitonk^rdier ' 
h<Msem»4 hnimtuduig to her comtete, and pftcfoirm^^ 
offioea which dre only well peribeoiud 

ahtgleir had hSbdy ddojte Ihome ilhU 

liqfBheUKidiliigiiSMmoHgs hie 




over moat of whom, hy excessive assiduity, he>had ob- 
tainedio decided superiority. But what toanother^ight 
have bbon comparatively enajs to him iwus diiloulh Uis 
intellect was, liko' his person, more graceful than Vig<W 
rous, his mind more imugioativc than deep or reflective ; 
the drudgery he submitted to, in order to acquire 'the 
character of a first-xfi||e scholar, told terribly on botli 
his mind and body. He could not he sntisflud thd 
superficial knowledge which by happy chance might 
serve to drag him through an exanihiatibn. He dki'cd 
not be questioneyi on any subject of which he was not 
thoroughly master in every part, for the very knowledge 
that failure was possible, might of itself have produced 
failure. He had no boldness, no dash in his manner of 
answering. He would liave given the world fort-hc care- 
less confidence, and trust in good luck, with which he Saw 
many below him Iwl h in tiilont -aiid acquireumtlts force 
their way on. But with all this, be was udt Satisfied udfch 
ordinary success. He aimed at prizes and honours, and 
had already carried them off* on more oedasions than one, 
from confessedly clever competitors. It wiis^jU^st after 
a hard struggle of tliis nature that he had returned 
home, and the tears of pride with wliich his motlier 
hailed the news of his victory were ehased away liy leSs 
happy drops as she remarked his flu.shed cheeks and 
attenuated form. Days pussed by, and though seriously 
hi, Clement persisted in spending sever.il liotirs r?f cruih 
in study; and long after the widow and her young in- 
mate had retired to rest, his eandlc, sccn^ly relighted, 
was shedding its faint lustre on hw high piilc forehead 
and the thin hands that turned page after pagcj of the 
Greek or Latin book with which li(^ wa/otigjigotl Ihit | 
soon an attack of feverish (‘(»hf and inflnniniatioO came 
on with such violence, that Clement was obliged, tbbugh ! 
reluctantly, to surrender himself to tlie care of doctor 
and nurse, an<l under their judicious treatment he was * 
gradually r(‘covering, when Mr Eulw'ooil rCache'd the 
cottage, and held the conversation w'ith Estlier which 
has been just recorded. As they entered the llttlb par- 
lour, Clement, who was as usual surrounded by ^hbokir 
and papers, arose to greet Mr Fulwooih Who not 
but admit that he was greatly improveil in appeaw^tiee 
since he had last seen him. The young man’s satisfac- 
tion at fijsding blmiielf better, seemed, however, esrily 
damped by for the loss of time which his tfiness 

Itad caused. * Bat 1 must make tip fur it miw,* he buid, 
more as if he w'ere thinking aloud than addressifiglnm- 
self to any one. * If It Had not been for this, I Whbdld 
have been sure of honours; bat nt)w it will be a'htwd 
struggle. I must not fail*^I cmtld not bear to' foil V 
AUhoa|h Mr Fulwood had \wod on a foimer oct^slon 
to argue with Clement Grainger no uKite, Ite found it 
impossible to forlxjar ; tncl ih firm but kiiid long^agtel he 
endeavoured to convince hH patient of the folly; riayi tlie 
actual wickedness, of conUmiltig to make efibrtk SO' far 
beyond his gtrength; *lf yOu Would ottly hu= content, 
Clement,* ho said, ‘ to walk in the plain path that is 
before you— to prepare yourself aditifdy for what you 
have St) often wished to be — a tilfifodl dfrg^y- 

man, depend upon it you would He peribr^m ySw 
duty far better than in ruimiUg dlkar %m aUdib tn Mng 
“a great scholar.” I urn uot^ ^ 

usefulness of great leoniinf id Udm 
every one fill his proper plucd. fiMf W- 

signed yK>u for the courad yi«t 
yom'selfinto, depend upon it tucito 
healthier nerves would have beeu !j%u. ' Bq 

following a phantom, you | 

to prevent yofa^futarw mid 

own health and ycmr motliei^slm^ 

did not iheti know how deeply the hep|dii^» # addlW 
was .'oeuoemed in 'Cksneht^'welfiine^ 'UOr' waa^‘0ef!)i» 
himseirut^dll 'Award of dhd olkamitM«iA ' 

acinent t6 Ml 

forvbuf; blMngs, M unc^^ 
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of the lUtiiro thiU; rendered her soit> all but Insonsiblc to 
wlmt 'was paasing^ in the Actual M'^orld around him^ and 
&lmrqjowa4tl in the discovery of tJi© state of Esther’s 
a^^ctionsi -She already choriBhed ii halfl-formed vlaion 
of a pretty parsbnage* her own place by the cheerful 
fireside, tl^c happy laughter of children ringing through 
the little nmnsion, and Esther, jm longer ('orbett, with 
her light step and noiseless activity moving here and 
tliere on her houseliold duties — l!er daughter in very 
deed and truth. The picture was so sootliing and de- 
lightful, that she turned to oon tom plate it again and 
again, until the coinage of her own liopes and dreams 
seemedJike a real pros])eot, and she ciime to regard the 
future marriage of Clement with Esther as a thing that 
must at soitie time take plac’O as inevitably us her own 
death. ^ 

Another, vafcution came round, and again Cleracnt was 
at homci still delicate in health, but apparently not 
worse tlnm before. And so he (‘aine ami went three or 
four times^; and now: he Avas at home fur tho last vaca- 
tion .that would 'Occur befoip hia necessary college course 
M'oulti Ixi counpleted- Then his mother, in the fulness 
of her heart, spoke to bun of all her hopes and Avishes, 

^ and was botli surprised and disappointed at the quiet 
manner in which hr listened to lien 
‘ liKleed, mother,’ he said calmly, ' T have no thoughts 
of niurrying; and I have nev'cr looked upon E.sthcr 
except as a friend and »\sU*r. I hope you have not 
spolren to her on tliia subject y 
‘ My darling Cler^etit ! my dear son ! do 3mu suppose 
for one moment I Avoiild act so improperly? But can 
you not se^ yodrseJf that she loves you? Do \'ou think 
her intense anxiety, her^urnest wishes for your aa'cI fare, 
could i)roceod from any other cause ?’ 

* It never struck rne before in that light, dear mother. 
If it b(- really aa.you say- -but it Avould be absurd in 
me to speak to her about it at present, as J intend to 
read for- a fcHnw .^1 1 ip,’ 

Now, po»>r I\!is Grainger scarcely kncAA^ Avhat a fel- , 
lowahipjneaut, except that it Avas a post of some honour 
and dfemty. ^5he was quite nniwnre that tlie (course of 
study uflcessary to obtain one is almost niurtleroiis, as 
also that it excludes from marria'p' during the time 
that it is held. hUi she simiily rallied, that she hoped, 
as jBOon as he got the fellowship, he would have time to 
think about Avhat slie had said ; and the m.'itter ended 
lor the present 

iClennsit 'vas aAvakened by Mrs Grainger’r bint, to 
observe the varu>u.s symptoms of affection which ]>(>or 
Ksthep .unwittingly manifested towanls him. Gentle 
and kind in all his feelings, to love him was thjpBurest 
way of obtaining his love; and liefore lie left home 
again, he avhs the alUtinc'od Iinsband of Esther Corbett. 
But he teld her of the ambition that Avas in Jiiw heart. 
Ito-niight at once haA^e been ordained to a .small living, 
wh‘u^ small as it was, would have been AA^ealth to 

thorn* 

, * But I must win this fellowship, Esther,’ he said ; ‘ I 
caUAot bear to stand on the ladder without reaching tlie 
to^ jieveji though 1 should descend again at once. And 
Esther, I am growing Avorldly for your sake— I 
iurobably, on giving up my fellowship, obtain a 
beltelf Bving Umn that wliicb offers now.’ 

Study* study ; little rest even during the brief 
tijpp hf afiojtted to himself for sleep ; hasty njeuls, to 
%/bWg^bt no apjAetite ; a perpetual bending over 
bopks|n|ikCOUtiU!^^ itniggJe to bear up against the insi- 
dious of cjreepiug illness ; such is an epitoncte 

of HOVt (months of dement Grainger’s Mfe^ 
liAfCV)Us vyere those two hearts who loved l\im 
b0stjoueo^h« th^ they strove to cheer each other 
witljk wondsof horc and oom&rt, and wcare less unhopi^ 
tlmn they would We been had fcliey known the ruinous 
eatten^ exertions, l^eir diief distross avos the 

inftequenmr unAbinevity of liie letters. ‘I nm woUiv W 
very Wy/ vft8:^ie5a<|hst4i«M2etoi^ ttiv-ouWfj 

haveadd^ tojfisthor’s^grtefl 
'her long iciilbpttehete tetteb, wro;j'itPW'nteiH^ 


over, and thfen laid aside for the leisure hour which 
never canie. 

The time of trial arrived at last. Tliere wOre only 
three candidates for the vacant fellowship who ap- 
peared to have any chance of obtaining it, and of these 
Clement was one. lie slept not on the previous niglit *, 
and ere he loft Ids cliainber, he flung himself on 'his 
knees, and prayed, long and passionately', that the 
triumph might be liis. Something fortified with the 
internal courage in.^pired by this act of dcA^otion, he 
eutered tho examination liall. 

It Avas over ; and Clement Grainger returned to his 
chamber an altered men. A hundred years seemed to 
have passed over his liead in a few lioiirs. 'J'lie proud 
dream of his liopes had dispersed iftto empty air ; his 
privations, his prayers, his labour.s had been all for 
nought: another Avon the ])n/e. But lib.Avalkcd with 
quiet step ajiji calm demeaTiour; he oven replied tran- 
quilly to tlfS*' greetings of some, who, kiuming tho 
tremendous eflons be had made to succeed, sini'eroly 
pitied him for his failun*. He (dosed the door of his 
apartment; Avrote a few lines toMOstlier, simply staling 
liis defeat, and that a few days would flnii him at 
home again ; and then he bowed down liis head, and 
gave himself up to such an agony of anguish, a.s can 
only be felt by one Avhose whole hope has been risked 
on one unsuccessful cast. Burning tears forced them- 
sfclve.s from bis eyes; liea\y sobs laboured from his 
h(*art ; liis Avliole frame seemed Avrithing in ijonAnilsive 
torture. He grew calmer. Jle n'lnemberod that, by 
this behaviour, he Avas showing a terrible want of sub- 
mission to the Avill of Brovidenee. Jle tried to nilly 
his mind, to think it possible that some future success 
might yet be his. But no ; his mind actually seemed 
to fall back from llic ver\' idea of such a hill of difficulty 
a.s he had lately climbed; and, uttei’ly weak and ex- 
hausted, he sunk down again, and wept like n child. 

ip a few days he left the seat of learning Avhere he 
had known such liigli hopes and such bitter disappoint- 
ment, resolving never to enter it more. The first Arri Ami 
at home was u severe trial to him, though the waarmth 
of the AA^elcome he met there, and the joy his presence 
seemed to difliisc, eould sojireely have been greater had 
he returned triumphant. But their consolations, kindly 
as they were meant, were daggers to his soul. He could j 
bear no allusion to his failure. ‘Xxifc us never name it 1 
again, mother,’ he said. * T)o not strive to comfort me, 
dear listher. Trj', both of 3*011, to forget it as soon as 
you can. The die is cast.’ 

J'Vom the time of his return home, Clement appeared 
to have abandoned all the ]»ursuit8 that hud ones been 
his delight. He Avas now never seen with a book or a 
pen, but spent all his days in sauntering through the 
fields and lanes, or gazing through the window, or 
sitting in silent melancholy abstraction. An old col- 
lege -fr'md, of superior rank to his oavui, called to 
see him, and endeavoured to rouse him from hia 
lethargy, kindly inviliijpg him to join him in a tour, 
Avhich he imagined Avould be sci’viecable to his health. * 
But Clement decliiuxi the otl'er ; nor could all the 
■ persuasion of ^ his friend, his mother, and his be- 
trothed, induce him to acciept it. He next tried to 
re-Jiwaken Clement’s hopes by promising luih u con- 
siderable living which would probably soon be vacant, 
the incuukb€‘nt being old and infirm. The colour 
deepened in Esther’s clieeks as she hoard that promise, 
but JIter heart' siink as she perceived it produce no 
emotion in Clement. He Hidnkud his ‘ 
frwttd for Jiibi- kindness, but expressed no pleskutu in the 
Xirospect. ' ‘ ''>>J ■' ' ^ 

Summer . passed away, ai^d hetero iwidtdt set in it 
evident to all that s^iious iliuete^had fiisteiied tm 
the untertunate gradually 

declming,; the coiigh-ut peteitdd retetrned with 

white ns snow, burning 

nomU- 

tiOiiug..' iTt wuh mxi -Esther 



I tried to speak words of comfort to each other, and 
looked into each other’s eyes for hope. The faot that 
the days of this beloved one were numbered, would ever 
and anon glare through the false veil of hope Which 
they endeavoured to wrap around the truth. ^ Mr Ful- 
wood came regularly to see the invalid, but his opinion 
was only expressed in an ominous shake of the head, 
more terrible than words. He did not once allude to 
the cause of Clement’s illness, though ‘I saw how it 
would en^* was plainly written in his countenance. 
Mrs Grainger had never asked him his opinion of the 
state of her son, but his silence was enough, and she 
soon perceived that the medicines he administered were 
merely palliatives,, resorted to when there was no liope 
of cure. To Clement’s mind the conviction (»f the 
reality of his danger came more slowly, and, strange to 
say, it brought with it a contradictory longing for life. 
He who had seemed so desponding, so wearied of the 
world, so careless for the future, now evinced a Avish to 
live; an affection for the loveliness of nature, and :i con- 
sciousness of the enjojiments of life, tliat be had never 
displayed before, as if his eyes w ere now' first opened to 
the l)eauty and the value of the things he had formerly 
slighted. He now' gave himself np to the guidani'e of 
those around him witli the docility of a child, and the 
hopes of Esther rose again. ‘ Even yet ho may be 
saved by care,’ sobhc<< t he, she conferred Avith her 
aged friend apart. ‘<di. Cod! s])arc my son, for it is 
thou alone avIio canst Iienl!’ ejaculated the luothcr Avith 
something like revhung hope. Hut the hot days of a 
peculiarly sultry May supervened, and produced iii- 
j creased languor and AV'cakncss. No longer could 
Clement Grainger traverse the green field.s that lay 
behind tbeir house, even Avith the help of Esther’s arm. 
Fits of sudden slumber, occasional failure of memory, 
and dulncss of hearing, all those things proclaimed that 
the end was nigh. 

Yet was tliere another strange revival. For several 
successive days the I'atieut appeared gradually gaming 
strength, and his iniud.was clearer and calmer than it 
had been for weeks, lie had been raised from his bed 
one morning, and Avas sitting by the AviiidoAv enjoying 
the summer air a.s it* breathed over a asc of sA^a-et 
scented flowers AA’hich Esther had placed on a little 
table near him. Just then a letter w as brought in for 
Clement, who desired Esther to open it. She did so, 
and found it was from the noble friend Avho, a few 
months before, bad promised Clement a Ha ing. It was 
now vacant, and this letter requested him to come at j 
onoe to W — — , and receive it from his friend. For a 
moment the blood rushed tumultuously through Cle- 
ment’s heart — ^for a moment lie forgot the sad circuni- 
Btances of his case, and starting up Avith supernatural 
energy, he flung his arms round Esther's neck, cx(‘laim- 
ing, ‘Now, now we shall all be happy.’ He buried his 
in her bosom, and as slic Avound her supporting 
amis around him, she hoped tl^at a relieving gush of 
tears was the cause of that hiding of his countenance. 
But she was soon undeceived. He leaned hcaAdly upon 
her, and in spite of her efforts to support him, she found 
he was sliding from her clasp. Mrs Grainger hastened 
to her assistance, and they placed Clement again in his 
chair ; but the eyes, though still open, avctc fast fixing 
for ever— the parted lips were white and dumb. The 
dream of life Avas over. • 

Mrs Grainger, immediately after the first shock from 
his death, returned, though with a saddened heart, to 
her habits of mc»ek submission. She even thanked God ' 
that her beloved son had been removed before her. * I 
Was thankful,’ she often said, * for a child on earth ; 

, fiboutd I not be stiji more thankful for a child in lieaven ?’ 

; ‘ ^ Clement , many months. 


depreciate the value *of useful exertion or honourable 
ambition. She has only desired to show the evils 
attendant on a wisfl to grasp at more, eithet* in tlie 
world of wealth or of intellect, than there is a reasonable 
chance of obtaining. She writes from cases which 
have occurred in her o^ experience, and where it was 
evident that affluence might have been kept, and health 
preserved, but for the spirit of speculation. Whoever 
risks the foriune.q of himself and liis family on a specu- 
lation where failure must bring ruin, in her opinion 
speculates unlawfully. * Wlioever devotes himself to 
higher and more intellectual pursuits AA'itli such per- 
severance as to injure his health, can scarcely he said 
to he performing a duty. Alas that avarice and am- 
bition should have such poAA'er to lead from the true 
road to happiness f that men, and women too, will still 
prefer the stiadoav to the sitbstance ! 


remained single for several but 
JUplh married a person Avho Avas worthy 
^ bfe. chequered with 
J&ui bringing forth ^ couuj^rpoUe of 

t been the the ^ifriter of this tale to i 


TIIK POLICE COURTS OE I'AKIS. 

I.N a formiT nuiiilirr of tlio Journal* wo Rave a sketch of 
tlic organization of the Parisian i>olice ; we now ptoeee<1 
to add to it a view of the interior of the courts to Avhieli 
eriminal ofl'enders are first brought to be examined, and 
ill Arhich punishment for trifling ofll'nccs is aw'arded. 

The name given to this department of police is 
‘ roiTcctional,’ Avliicli conveys as false an idea of its real 
effects as is implied by the houses of correction in Eng- 
land. It neither produces amendTficnt la individiinls. 
nor reduces the prc.ssure from Avhat in France arc. called 
the Dangerous ('^hisses. AVe slnill not, liowln'er, t‘iitcr 
into any discussion here Avith regard to the groat ajoi 
rapid increase of crime in Paris, but proceed t(* give 
some description of the scenes usually presented in tlie 
police courts of that cajiital. They arc three in numlier, 
all opening into one hall, but the central and original is 
the only one wortliy of particular attention. About nine 
in the morning a muniiupal guard Avill l>e seen pacing 
before its door ; around it, a crowd of the curious and 
the idle generally congregate. A sti anger who endea- 
vourh to penetrate this crowd, will in all probability be 
assailed witli orucrs to ‘go behind!’ in support of ihe 
equitable principle of ‘first come, first scrA'od.' If, bow- 
1 ever, be possess energy and confidence enough to flight 
his AA^ay tv> the front rank near the door, the municipal 
guard will, most likely, seize him by the collar^ and 
demand by Avhat right he dares ])cnetrate into the 
nud.«!t of the public auditory in waiting? ‘Are you a 
AA'itnc^’ he ask.s ; ‘ if so, show youf eummons,' ‘ 1 
have one.’ ‘ In that ease you cannot go in.’ ‘ But 
I am Avaiting.’ The officer interrupts with, ‘You can- 
not stay here; go behind!’ Further reply is useless; 
policemen arc enemif*.s to colloquy. The only argument 
he deigns to use in continuation is a no very gentle 
push, to assist you in returning to your proper place at 
the back of the crowd. 

But the initiated knoAH' of an easier mode of entrance. 
At the foot of the grand stone staircase, in a dark angle 
at the end of the hall, is a sort of niche, at the hack 
of which is a smaller flight of steps. These arh spiral, 
and shrouded in darkness till about half-way up, AA'hen 
a kind of doubtful tA\' flight is reached. Here is felt for, 
rather than seen, a small door, at which it is necessary 
to ring jjently. A porter in a white cravat and blue coat, 
with manners as soft and polite as those of the police- 
man below were coarse and abrupt, half opens the little 
door, and asks what the appjlicant wants To answer 
this question a little tact is necessary. If you own tha.t 
your business U nothing but curiosit^i^ the civil pdftcr 
will, with m appropris-te eMession of regret, shukibc 
door gently in ^out foee* ^ Ilo gain admission, ther^lqire, 
you must either be a qUent^ sfome welMtnoWn cotmsd. 
the intimate friend of ^ OOmiWn^t, or the first qousiu 
of a mi^olpal w another plea which, 

not to l?e rqjBotOdj that is, 

' ’ tuG (vdUime l^h). 
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being a foreigner, especially when this plea is backed | 
by showing a passport 

We must suppose that when tt#e visitor enters, the 
business of the, day has not yet commenced. The 
judges have not taken their places on their leather- 
covered seats ; but the body of the court is filled with 
file public auditory, witnessesi advocates, and law- 
students. The Crowd of spectawjgs is generally kept in 
a constant hubbub by the restlessness of some among 
tl>em more ambitious than the others for front places ; 
to which they fight their way^ preserving their coveted 
position by right of conquest. In the witness-box little 
better order is preserved. Those amongst the witnesses 
who are concerned in tlie same case always manage to 
group themselves together, and persist in volunteering 
tlieir version pf the aflkir wliich has brought them 
there, pronouncing by anticipation the condemnation 
or acquittal of the imlividual whom they liavo come to 
accuse or to defend by their testimony. Though the 
hour of attendance mentioned in their summonses is 
ten, yet the court is seldom oi)ened till eleven. 

I Before business begins, tlio stranger \s ill do well to 
; make up to an old gentleman wlioni he will he sure to 
find among the auditory of tlie X)olicx3 court, lie is 
neither a witness, a complainanl, nor a defendant, yet 
I be is as punctual in hi.s attendance as the judges, the 
I criers, the inunicij)al police, or the reporters. The 
I moment the doors arc opened he takc’s his scat, and, 

I supporting his chin on his hands and the licad of Ins 
I cane, patiently awiits the entrance of the Judges, 'fins 
j w'orthy is sitiml: an amateur of police cases. A small 
tradesman, retired from hiisiness, moreover a bachelor, 

I wdthout relations, ha\nng nothing at home to amuse 
1 him hut his eat and Ins ('aiiar>-hird too poor to 
j frequent cafes and join in the hazardous amusement 
of dominoes or tric'-trae, too virtuous to sponge upon 
j his neighbours, too good a citizen lo take au interest 
; in polities! discussions — he finds that the most suit- 
able mode of passing his days is to spend them 
in listening to the proceedings of tli(‘ polic(5 courts. 
To a stranger lie is invaluable, for it is his peculiar 
delight to impart all tlie information concerning the 
official routine of the court which he possesses. ‘You 
perceive, sir,’ he will commence >vhen questioned, ^ to 
the right of the judges’ bench — that is to say, to your 
left — that the floor is riiised, and the space railed off 
by a partition hreast-higli — that is the prisoners’ bar.’ 

‘ But, sir,’ gays the stranger, ‘no one occupies the place 
but a municipal guard. Wiierc are the prisoiKTs ?’ 

* I will tell you, sir. Do yon not remark that at tlie 
I back of the small enclosure the wall is pieUBed by a 
' email yellow door? Well, sir, that door leads by a 
! narrow slniroase to a small chamber, scarcely lighted or 
I ventilated, where the prisoners remain till it is their 

turn to be called into court, ’fhis small dungeon they 
call the “Little Mouse-trap;” hut before )>cing introduced 
into it, the accused have had to wait in a large recep- 
tion vault, situated at about sixteen feet below the hall 
of the Palace of dusticc. This is called the “Great 
Mouse-trap.” It is here that the prisoners who are to 
appear m the course of the day in one of the three cor- 
rectional chambers are collected every morning from 
the various prisons in the metropolis. Tliis transfer is 
made under a guard of mounted gens-d’armes in a police 
carriage, called the SoUad Pannier.” ’ « 

* What a singular name !’ exclaims the stranger, 

* Hiese carriages, sir, were so named because they 
wei:e orif^nally made of basket work, and were similar 
ill apm^ance, to the vehicles in wdiich vegetables are 

' hrou^t,to market. At present, they kre constructed of 
Wronger materials, and their form is that of n covered cart 
(carmV in spite of which they still retain tlieir old name.* 
By this lime the venerable, informant is cut shoi:t by 
Hie entrant oif officials, smd the voice of the tlbfstjap, 
who exclaims, • L’ Audience I Gentlemen, take off ^phir 
hats!’ At these words the barristers rise andrdhipye 
their caps, while the judged and their subordinattid tadee 
their seats. The registrar tries his pen, the reporters 


of the legal newspapers repair to their allotted places. 
The old Iiabitucy with a pleased and satisfied air, tiikes 
a huge pinch of snuff, silence is established, and the 
president pronounces the formulary — ‘ The court is 
opened. Crier, call the first case.’ 

The cases usually commenced with are those of va- 
grants and mendicants. The first batch is always 
children, amongst whom are chiclly found little chimney- 
sweeps. cymbal-players, o.xhibib'rs of monkeys, white- 
mice, &c. and, lastly, urchins — not regular mendicants 
— wiio are eitlier badly taken care of by their parents, 
or not cared for by anybody ; and a melancholy spec- 
tacle they present. The parents, ohligcil, perhaps, to 
leave home early in the morning to follow their avoca- 
tions, abandon tlie children, wlm frequently beg or steal 
to procure for theiiisclvcs the ncc(?s8aries of life. Pre- 
quently detc'ctcd, they fall into the hands of the police. 
In such ca^ the magistrate demands the presence of 
tlie parent^ iULong vvhom are too Often found fathers 
abandoned to dhmkAness, and unnatural mothers who 
appear glad tliat the care and expense of keeping their 
children should pass from thcxV own hands into those 
of justice. They refuse to claim their children, and often 
say to the bench, ‘ Do wdiat you like ; we are able to do 
nothing ; send them to the house of ei^rrejction !’ It is 
in vain that the child bursts into tears, and promises to 
he wiser for the future ; it is ir^vain that the president 
endeavours to awaken in these bad parents senti- 
nientb of nature and duty. Tliey are immoveable ; and 
the tribunal is foreed to send the little sinner to the 
l^oiise of corrc(‘tioii. Sometimes one of the auditory — 
a benevolent witness or a charitable stranger — offers to 
take charge of the child, and to bring him up at his 
own expense. Tlirse examples are by no means of un- 
frcqueiit uccurrcric'e in the correctional police courts, and 
form a consoling compensation for the w’rctclied scenexS 
w'lru'h .so {'tten take place. 

‘After childhood, age takes its turn,’ the friendly 
habitue remarks. The juvenile vagrants make "way for 
adults in rags, wliom the agents of police have caught 
in the act of begging. The misery, great age, and in- 
firmities of some, are pleas of excuse w'hich the judges 
comprehend and admit ; but others, with whom mendi- 
can( y is not an accident, hut a profession, arc differently 
dealt with. Many of this class pretend to he blind, 
but the dog they have to guide them, with a wonderful 
instinct, turns into anotlier street at the sight of the 
policeman, he he ever so far otf. Another feigns para- 
lysis, and seems to drag his limbs painfully along on 
crutches; but in case of arrest, he has been known quite 
active enough to llirow liis crutches at the legs of the 
officer, and to make very rapid use of liis own. 

The ullenders next hrouglit into court are tliose who, 
having been previously condemned to tlip surveillance 
of Hie police for a certain time, liad broken tho rules 
their punishment imposes. Wlien a culfirit is placc^ 
under this ban, his liberty is much restricted, by his 
being constantly under the eye of the police. He can- 
not pass the harriers of the city without its especial 
permission. A card is presented to him, which he is 
hourd to get>renew'ed about every fortnight, to insure 
his presence at the police-officie Of the district in which 
he resides at least once during that sifort period. When 
this duty is neglected, tlie offender is aiyested, brought 
before the correctional tribunal, and condemned to close 
impri-souineut. It is thus that a great number pass 
their lives in a continual alternation of close captivity 
and iKirtiul liberty. Lately, a man appeared Wfore the 
tribunal with the shocking stigma of seventeen previous 
convictions attached to his name. His age was forty- 
two, out of which he had passed twenty-five years in 
prison, and on this occMlpn the teourt sent him thither 
^ain for five years longer, This Is an example of the 
correctm Effect of the <?oifjfe0ti6p^ 

When the.ca|^^ qriiiijn^yti^^dndage and mendi- 
qapey have A tfe of the 

amateur bfightlhi; ' H6 ‘ esf ' a pifoch of snuff with 
the greatest rql.i,8|i, ,^e|aiming, ‘Now wo shall have 
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the »n)usin/;r !’ Alas ! the poverty and tvretoh^# 
time existing in Taris, as in other great cities, -fiend 
these batohes of the houseless and the idle before the 
tribunal at each of its sittings os a regular matter -of 
cM>urse; and such cases, from their frequency, cease to 
interest the habitut^ ; his taste lies among the thieves, 

I who come next. 

i A criminal statist has declared that in Paris there are 
tweiity thousand individuals who begin the day without 
knowing how to procure a dinner by honest means. 
KTow, if,' when evening arrives, these twenty thousand 
persoh^ have dined, it clearly follows that a very large 
number Oft*iiefts must have been committed during tlic 
day. The vast number of robbers, tlic consequent com- 
petition dn dishone^st industry, and the efficiency and 
skill of the detective police, render thieving a science 
in Paris ; it is Jhcre carried to a liigher iierft'Ction than 
in any other. community in the world. One or two 
s^cimens of this misapplied ingenuity now c(mie before 
the tribunal, to fullil the hope of ^uaement which the 
attentive habitud has expressed. ^ 

The first oaso is one ii^rhich a gentlcmnn from the pro- 
vinces appetirs as plaintiffi ‘Gentlemen/ said he, .ad- 
dressing the president and bis colleaencs, ‘ I wps <iuictly 
crowing the court of the Louvre, when the individual 
at the bar, who was walking in an opposite d inaction, 
snddenly embraced me. While clutching mu iu lus 
embrace, he exclaimo*^, “ My dear friend, whut a 
happy meeting I How dpljghtcxi am i to see you 
once more!” Whereupon I replied mc'chaiiically that I 
was equally delighted, for his franti<i liug prevented me 
at first from examining his features. IVcscntly, how- 
ever, 1 pferccived that 1 had no knowledge wliatevcr of 
the fellow, anxl told him so. “ Ah, sir,*’ he n plied, ** 1 
beg a tliousand pardons ; 1 have made a mistake ; but 
really ybii resemble a friend of mine most wonderfully.'’ 
With that ho wa,lked awny, :ind it was not until he liad 
gi^ to a great distance, that I perceived this very dear 
friend had managed, during the throes of his afiectionatc 
Mbrace, to snatch from me my watcli and appendages.’ 
The ptlficmer was utiable to deny the charge, for he had 
been arrested while attempting to sell the watch to a 
broker. The prosecutor, who scorned much shocked 
Ibat the sacred feeling of friendsliip shoid ^ have been 
ao vilely abused, deman&ed a severe punisnmenl uu tlu' 
ctdpfit, which the president thought fit to inflict. This ( 
of robbery is called, in the thieves’ slang, ‘the 
imatching theft’ (le vof a ki tire). 

Another delinquent had to tmswer at the bar of the 
OOriSbtiotiftl police for the ‘good day’ theft (/<? ml an 
The houses in Paris lot off in furnished lodg- 
very accessible. Early in the morning the 
^i^nscimdefl the stairs of one of these houses, trying 
each of chamber doors as he passed, until he found 
one which opened. He entered the room, and noiselessly 
collected kU the clothes, trinkets, and other moveables 
he could find, while their possessor ^vas snugly asleep in 
his bed. But an aeddont occurred to awaken the sleejier, 
and be naturally exclaimed, MVhoh there r’ upon wiiicU 
the thief answered with the utmost politeness, ‘Hcmjr'our, 
Manmur, Excuse me for interrupting your rest. It 
is 1, the tailor whom you ordered to bo here at this 
hour/ ‘ Pshaw,* cried the other, * you have made a 
mistake;’ and quietly turned to finish hw nap. The 
thief btiwed and made off with his booty, hut was cap- 
ptedecessbr at the Jbar— while trying to 

' The most elaborate trick expoeed by the investigsr 
of the tribunal is called the ‘American theft {le 
m tt VAmricane), It is a little comedy performed by 
three ^aracters, consisting of two comeddrates ami « 

« The ewe was as follows :-^A glarierof Autwgaid 
PdvdM to Paris in the bope^ of maldng' hk ibr- 
Mri»^ but finding, after a lew immths^sojoutxi, Urat 
many glaziem estoblishddvdu ite t^tel 


hivh a chance of earning his dAil^biieii 
ji^^urn befwe h© speiiball m 
^^oue hundred Uiid or 


more tliaii „4l^ipoun(Js. feOu quitting the office of the 
Coach in wldeh^ he had hit place, he was accosted 
by a persoii wbolu he took for an Englishman, and who 
asked to bevdiwtea to fke Luxor obelisk, promising 
him five franca if he would show him the w^ay. Tlie 
glazier was delighted, for he would have walked five 
miles for as many halfmncc. On they trudged, till tliey 
were joined by a stranpbr, witJj whom they entered into 
conversation, during Which the American — for such he 
declared he was — boasted of bis riches, and exhibited 
several roleaux of gold, ^While crossing the garden of 
the Tuillerics, he exi^ressed a desire to visit the exhi- 
bition of arts and manufactures; but dreaded being 
robl>cd in the crowd, and wished to conceal some part 
of his money for safety. It was presently arranged 
tluit the glazier should dig a hole nt the toot of a tree, 
in which to hide the treasure. This was done, and 
they left the place to enter a c.afe. Here a new fear 
seized the American. ‘ Suppo.sing,* he exdaimed, ‘ that 
any one saw \i% and siiould go and exhume myniomy P 
The glazier readily ofibred to go and see that it was 
in saferi'. ‘Yes,’ said the -other, ‘that is all rery 
w'cll ; but how' can I be assured tliat you wdll not run 
off w'ith my property ? You liad butler leave me some 
guarantee.’ Tlui Auvergnat immediately laid down his 
six pounds, his w'atcli, his umbrella, and his blouse, and 
ran to the Tuilleries. He sought tlie hole, and found 
it —empty! He returned to the cafe— the American 
and liis companion wTre gone! Astounded, ruined, and 
in despair, he sought in the evening the diligence, to 
quit Paris, in wdiieh such ill fortune had beffdlen liim. 
The coiudi started; but in crossing lu neighlH>iiriog 
square, the dupe set up a loivl cry, insists! on the 
driver btopj'ing, descended from liis seat, and scampered 
after some one, bawling out lustily, * Stop thief!’ .A 
policeman joined in the pursuit, and the false American 
w'us captured. He turned out to be a native of fet Outer, 
and w'as sentencxvl by the court to five years’ impriooit- 
rnent and five years’ surveillance. I 

A volume might be filled with details of the num- , 
hcrlcss expedients wliich are put in force to break ' 
the tighth commandment; but the above will be fiuffl- I 
eieiiL to show the nature of an average day’s business j 
in % Parisian pooee court. At its close the jiresident-, 
with tlie rest of tli© officials, retire; the couAstd at 
the bar respectfully rise; tlie prisoners axe token t» 
their penal destinations; the habitue returns !»• hi« 
lodgings, liis cauary-bird, and hia eat i and the 
phic auditor retires to reHect on the utter inadequacy 
of the present system of ci^raeikm to prevent and re- 
press crime, and to allei'^iate its couBeqocfiit miseries.'^ 


THE TRUK TALE OF MACBETH. 

The marvellous genius of Shakspeare may be said to 
have viadc Macbeth, for without that illustration, of 
what interest or value would have been the name of a 
semi-barbarian Scottish monorcli of the eleventh century ? 
But it has also destroyed liim, for it has fixed ttie mis- 
representations of his character on finch a basis, that 
nothing can ever annul tliem : Macbeth must be the 
moral of murder and usurpation in hifi rank unto al! 
time. Nevertheless, our curiosity is interested to know* 
who and what this man really was, and poriiaps all tlie 
mure so, that our |>oetical conceprion of liim is so dHfe- 
rent fironf the reality. It chances that on this point 
some new historical light has of late been thrown, wliich 
may be presumed to give an adffitional interest to the 
subject; we shall therefore /without any apdogy or 
furtlier remark, proceed to give a brief account df the . 
Macbeth of fact. 

The . history of this period is for the first time 
rriktedin Mr William Skene’s w^rk on the Hi^ikmdustB 
kjvatay, 1830), being oomidied 


icli that h atmtttlacd la tldfi aTtlols to 
al ifitonoh nowapaiKit^ whUA hava 


jy 
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mainly ftwn the Irish and Norwegian annalists. It is 
surprising how' much it differs ironi the meagre and 
Bcmi^fabulous accounts which descojided, becoming more 
fabulous as they went along, from our early native his- 
torians to HollirMihed, who finally gave the full-blown 
tissue of marvels to Sbakspearc. It appears that, in 
the year 1034, the Scottish mormrchy came to a sort of 
pause on the overthrow and slauffiter of a King Malcolm 
by a powerful Norwegian chieU or Earl of Orkney 
named Thorfion. By this great warrior the northern 
and eastern parts of Scotland were subdued, as far as 
the Firth of Tay, but leaving* apparently, certain dis- 
tricts still under their native chiefs. And this division 
of the country by a Norwegian sway lasted thirty years, 
though it is a fact hitherto totally unknown amongst 
us. The rest of the people of Scotland raised up a 
monarch in tlie person of Duncan, whose mother was a 
daughter of thfe deceased Malcolm, his father being 
Crinan, nominally Abbot of Dnnkeld, but in reality a 
powerful chief in the district of Athole. To pursue Mr 
Skene?s intelligent narration : * In personal character 
Duncati w^as far from being well-fitted for the diflBeult 
situation in which he was placed, but being the only 
chief of the northern Piets who remained unsubdued by 
lliC Norwegians, he was the most likely person to pre- 
serve the rest of Scotland from their grasp ; and during 
the wliole of his reign, he appears to have been un- 
molested by Tliorflnn in liis eircnniscribod dominions. 
The Scots having thus enjoyed, during Duncan’s reign, 
six years of repose, began to consider tlieir strengtli 
aulficiently recruited to attempt the recovery of the ex- 
tensive territofies in the north which Thorflnn had con- 
quered. Taking adva’itage, accordingly, of the tem- 
Itorary absenco of TJiorfinii, who was engaged with the 
greater ))art of his Norwegian force in an English expe- 
dition, Duncan advanced towards the nortli of Scotland, 
and succeeded in i)fcnotrating as far as the distric t of 
Momv, without ( ncountcring apparently any resistance. 
7’he Gaelic inhabitants of the north, however, who pre- 
ferred remaining under the Norwegian yoke rather than 
submit to a chief of their own race whose title to the 
throne they could not admit, opposed his farther pro- 
gress, and Maclieth, the inaormor of Moray, attacked 
him near Elgin, defeated his army, and slew the king 
himself. Macbeth immediately took advantage of this 
success, and, assisted by the Norwegian force which still 
remidncd in the country, he overran the whole of Scot- 
land, and speedily made himself master of all that had 
rcmatneii uncotiquered by the Norwegians. The sons of 
Duncan were obliged to fly ; the eldest took refuge at the 
court of England, while the secemd fled from the ven- 
geance of Macbeth to the Hebrides, and surrendered to 
Thorflnn himself. Macbeth, with the sanction, probably, 
of the Earl of Orkney, assumed the title of king of 
Scotland, whidi he claimed in right of his cousin Mal- 
colm, and, notvrith standing all the efibrta of the Scots, 
he maintained possession at the crown for a period of 
eighteen years, 

‘Although Macbeth was a native chief, and one of 
the Gaelic maormors of the north, yet his conquest cun 
only be considered with regard to its effects os a Nor- 
iregian coiiuiuest He had previously been tributary to 
that peoiile, and it by their assistance principally 
that he iMdune hing of Scotland *, so that at this period 
we ftiay bounder the whole country as having been vir- 
tually under the domiuion of the Norwegians f Thorflnn 
himself ruling over the northeni districts, while with 
his concurrence Macbeth reigned in the southern half, 

‘Durii^f the reign oi: Macbeth, the adherents of toe 
. AthdU family made tv o several attempts to recover pos- 
oesiion of the throne, but they were both equally 
cacco«ii^. The first occuirred in the year 1043, when 
CrioaiH the ihther of Duncao*^ MtackM Macbeth the 
heMd .<tf aU the adlierents of the flUnily Id 
Crioim^ defeat was total, and the itoghter very great t 
for* in i^odse words of the Xr^anpahsts* ^ 

hatHe was sisid Orinan*, m 

heroes,* 


with him } nine times iwi 



defeat seems for the time to have completely extin- 
guished Duncan’s party in Scotland, ahd it was not till 
nine years afterwards that tlio second attempt was 
made. Malcolm, Duncan’s eldest son, who had taken 
refuge in England, obtained from the English king the 
assistance of a Saxon army, under the command of 
Siward, the Earl of Northumberland ; but although 
Siward succeeded in wresting Lothian from !Macbeth, 
and in placing Malcolm as king over it, ho was unalfio 
to obtain any further advantage, and Macbeth still re- 
tained the kingdom of Scotland projier, while Malcolm 
ruled as king over Lothian, until, four years Sifterwards* 
a more favourable opportunity occurred tbr renewing 
the cnter|>ri8e. "J'he son of the king of Norway, in the 
course of oncj of the numerous piratical expeditions 
which were still undertaken by the Norwegians, had 
arrived at the < Irkneys, and on finding the great state 
of power to which Thorflnn had raised himself, he pro- 
posed that Jtyjy should join in mxdertaking au expedi- 
tion having ro loss an objee-t than the subjugation of 
the kingdom of England. To this proposal tlip enter- 
priairig Earl of Orkney at once acceded, > |md the two 
sea-kinga departed for the soutfi with the whole Nort» 
wegian force which they could collect. It was UOt desr. 
tlned, however, that tliey sliould even land OU tlH^ Eitg** 
Ush coast, fur their fleet appears to have been dispersed 
and almost destroyed in a lenipest ; such was probaWy 
at least the calamity which befidl the expediMon, as tiko 
words of the Irish annalist, who alone records the evoid^ 
arc simidy, “ But God w^as against them in tliat 
aflkir.” 

‘ It appears that the king of England had no sooner 
become aware of the discomfiture of the threatened in- 
vasion of his territories, than l>e sent an English army 
into Scotland for the purpose of overthrowing the power 
of the Norwegians in that country, and of establi.shlng 
Mal(‘oli)i Kenmore on his father’s throne; and in tliU 
absence of the Norwegians, the Saxoti srmy was too 
powerful for the Gaelic force of Macbeth towithsttauA 
The English accordingly made themselves masters of 
the south of Scotland, and drove Macbeth as. far north 
as Lumphanan, where he w'as overtaken and slaiu iu 
battle. Upon the death of Macbeth, Lulacdi, the son of 
his cousin Gillcomgain, succeeded him ; but after main- 
taining a struggle w ith Malcolfh for the short space of 
three months, he was also defeated and slain at E«a©, 
in Strathbogie. In consequence of this defeat, Malcolm 
Kenmore obtained, by the assistance of the English* 
quiet j)OssoRsion t)f the throne of Scotland, which his 
own power and talents enabled him to preserve during 
the remainder of his life. He was prevented, apparently 
by the return of Thorflnn, from attempting to reooyor 
any part of the northern districts which the Norwegian 
earl had subjugated, and consequently his territories 
consisted only of those southern districts wduch Mao- 
both had aerquired by the defeat of his father Duncan; 

* From the accession of Malcolm Kenmore to the death 
of Thorflnn, w^hich took place six years after, the etate 
of Scotland remaindll unaltered, and the (‘.ouutry ex- 
hibited the remarkable spefitacle of a Gaelic populatiou* 
onc-half of which obeyed the rule of a Norwegian carl, 
while the otlaor half was subdued by a p^ee of t|ielr 
owie reee at the head of a Saxon army.% ^ )> r 
* *ilns narrative puts the idea of 
tioft entirely out of the question. DdfMSiln 
adventurer himself, islain in battle by 
now appewnit had pretensions to the thrds!ie 
to the CteWd mode of succession, by which. Jhe i^st 
collateral relative of the deceased king was idways-re- 
Icctdd, poising over all hereditary ulaimanta, 
as we learn fbm George Chalmm^ who investigated Me 
history withjTeat dfligenoeuvures hy birth nmoriEnor^ 
or chief* .of) Cromarty and Beis, g^nd by marriaiie 
pjed ihepme ^gaity ever the hforniim^portant 
of'Moray^wbitdi'iA desesibedrhy;^);!^ almost n- 

kingdom ' , entendtog Arom'-ent ^ ^ wife 

— ■' 
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Gruocli, tlie widow of the former maormor of Moray, and bnt we should remember that he W'as immediately sue- 
whose progeny actually succeeded in that character, was ceeded by a hostile dynasty, whose interest it would be 
griinddangliter of a former king of Scots who had been to blacken him as imich as possible, and whom writers 
slain by Duncan’s grandfather. Macboth was a sort of would of course be disposed to flatter by saying all the 
pacha or hereditary sheriff; bnt, it will be observed, in evil they could of the deceased monarch. 


a district over which Duncan onl}'’ aimed at establishing This influence, however, has not been able to sup- 
a government, so that he never was, properly speaking, press the fact that Madfoeth was a successful ruler, and, 
a subject of that monarch. He is rather to he considered for the greater part *^ his reign, extremely popular, 
as the representative of an opposite interest in the coun- Buchanan describes him as ‘ a man of penetrating genius, 
try, that of the northern Highlanders and the Nor- of an exalted spirit, and delighting in great affairs.’ 
wegians , and his warfare with the gracious Duncan IVrhaps this character was partly owing to a set of wise 
seems therefore to have been as fair as any wmrfare of law^s w'hich he was then believed to have framed, but 


that age ever vras. 


the authenticity of which lias long been given up. 


Taking the poetical story in its ch'lails, the rencontre that he was a sagacious and vigorous ruler for his time, 
with the witches shfinks into a very simple inattiT. The tliore is no room to doubt. It is curious that the only cer- 
etirlier W'riters speak of it as only a dream, in which tain document proceeding from this su[»posed murderer 
Macbeth imagtned himself as addressed by the Three and his ‘ fiend- queen, ’ sliouldlwj a deed in which they are 
Fates. The incident is thus related by lu nest Aiulre\\ associated in eonferring a piece of territory upon tlic 
Wyntown of Lochleven, who wrote about ]>eneeful (Juldec clergy of Loclileven. Such, however, 


* Ae nij?ht be thoujfht in bi'. droaininf!:. 
That be wtoi bosidf tliu kiuir 

At a hoat in bnftting ; wie 
IiitU his loir.li }»n<l groM hviu' 

lie thoaght, A\bilf lie vuis sittitrul, 

He SRAV throe vkoinon b> gantriind 
Ami thae women than tlioiight bo 
Three weird sisteis inaisi like to be. 

TJk' first bo board say, gangantl by, 
bo, yondor tlf * Tluvno of Cron bjiob' \ 
The tother said again, 

of Moray yondor 1 Kt*o tbo Thano." 

The third than said, “ J stn' the kuif.” 

Ail tbih he h«‘ard hi his d.reaimng,’ 


associated in conferring a piece of territory upon tlic 
penceful (Juldec clergy of Loclileven. Such, however, 
is the progress of error, that, three hundred years later, 
a priest of this very establishment, probably deriving 
his support in part from the gift of Macbeth, gravely 
records a story which makes out the devil to liavc been 
the natural father of that prince. 

Ihe circiim stances .attending the conclusion of TVfac- 
betb's career are given by Sbakspeare as lie found them 
in tlie chronidcH. The story of the rearing of a castli' 
on Dunsinnaii liill, tlie flight of 1\racdiitt*, and slauglitcr 
of his family, tlie conversation of Alacdiiff with Malcolm 
in England, the march of tlic Englijrfi army to Hirimm, 


the moving wo<7d, and tlie attack on Dunsiunan, are 
! ’Thane, it will he understood, i.s a Saxon term for the all stated by Andrew Wyntown, who,*bo'H^cMcr, rc- 
Gaelic maormor, and it may furtlier bo explained, that pre.sents Alacbetb as retreating to the north, and being 
the rnaormorship of Moray is what is implied in the slain at Lumpbanan, iii AbcTdeeiishiro, which, there can 
term ‘ Thane of Caw’dor,’ Hie seat of the Moray cliief he no doubt, w as the true scene cf his deatli. Wyntown 
being at Calder, in the county of Nairn.f \Vt can speaks of Alacbeth as one wdio 
easily believe that the above stor) had a foundation 

in truth, and that such a dream really did help to r / 'i* iT V‘^ * x 

impel Macbeth to attempt gaining tlic kingdom, for ro a ac gr a. av. 

incidents of this kind w'crc amongst the motives of great That is, bad great faith in fantastic snxKTstitions. And 

actions in that and subsequent ages. Hut this admis- be describes him as at the last defying the knight by 


Sion cert.aiiily fixes no culpability uj»on Maclieth. 


whoio he was first overtaken with the taunt, that jb> 


story has, however, been greatly exaggerated in the man borh of w’oinau (;oiild harm him, to w^hich the as- 
Course of time; and, foi^one thing, the whole portion of sailant makes the answ'er which Sbakspeare puts into 
referring to Banquo is a fiction. There was no such the inoiUh of Macduff. It must be admitted that all 


l^rson ; therefore he never w^as murdiTcd. And at the tlicse pal 
time when he is rejirescnted as learning that bo was to minds li' 
be the progenitor of the house of Stuart, the actual an- ful. It 


tlicse p^ticulars, wdiich Sbakspeare has fixed in our 
minds like the tenets of a creed, are at the best (loubt- 


s lixe the tenets of a creed, are at the best (loubt- 
It however, ascertained that Maf^beth met his 


oestor of that family was living in Normandy, under the enemies in a great battle near Dunsinnan,^ where Osbert 


name of Eitxallan, not even dreaming of ever possessing 
a foot of land in Britain. 

The death of Duncan, instead of a private murder, 


the son of .Si ward fell* but which ended in the defeat of 
the Scottish monarch, w’ho then wifclidrew northw'ard. 
The war WHS protracted about two years, but at length 


was, we have seen, the overtlirow of a rival in battle, ended in tlie everthrow and death of Macbeth (Decem- 
The Scene of this fight is not precisely knowui. The old ber T/, 1056) at Luniphanan, where a son of his also fell, 
chronicles say it teok place at Botbgowanan, wliich Macbeth's cairn, a memorial of his fall, is still seen about 


George Chalmers fixes near Elgin ; but it was j 


.a nul£‘ from Luinplianan kirk, on the brow of a hill ; 


bably nejir Inverness, whore there actually is n cairn, ami a few miles northward is a huge stone, which the 
or heap of stones, called Cbichaif Donaichie (that is, country people believe to mark the spot where the son 
punctm’s Cairn), implying probably the scene of his was slain. Even this last defeat did not entirely destroy 

death. J The whole story of the reception of Duncan by 

Macbeth at his castle, the killing of the# king during ♦ ‘ imnwnnan [ptymolrsdcaHy, a hill like a nipple] Isoneof the 
the night, and the concealment of the murder by the HUllaw chain, and is ueparated freon the neighbouring hiUi* byti 
slaughter of the two servants, w^hicli Sbakspeare de- valley, and about eight miles nortii-ijast from Mh. it 
rived from HoUinshed is a transnnsitinn from ti difff>rpnt in an oval form to the height of 1034 feet above the levol of 

r f » mtterent surrounded by a strong rampart of 

^ oci 01 m story, being a recital of the actual circuui- stones, it hfid the additional defence of a fosse and a le^of rocks, 
s^nces attending the death of a King Duff, in the castle The otfginai height of the rampart is unoertain t as the part of it 
of Forres, about a century before, the governor of the which remains on tiit» is sixf'vtirtbighrt and is ooveced with an hn- 
Th«»^a.e^ate*t .tamof 

nf Macbeth vanishea in a m „ danttog direction, ctomoh the eephumde, and nnteni the nun- . 
momem;. mat such stains should have evert attached part and area on the smith-south-west. ‘ Another road, whkh was 

^ tne memory of an innocent man, may create surprise; through the rock, went up from th4 iLong ilau's Grave,, ha a 


'' past. 

V'iv4^|gtf Angkor Glsmmis Mae(veth never was maormor. 


straight direction, and ontew the ccnti-e w the esplanade. 
tcrior area of the fortress woe of an ovm form, 210 feet tu 
and 1,10 in breadth. A section was mad^^ross the top <rf the hdl 
by l>r Playfair, and dogs, diarcoal, Sad bones of severe species of 


^ * miih'i Aeitte, animals were diisxyvHebkbut no appeatanbe of any building. Hav- 




' * V As Sndth's fOldpS or utgl]e 2 iemi>WUWOwn nitvi«v.r V»«v 

jTfSK/fri S F V* Standing in the highlands, it is not' i^tibhfsh whfoh bad composed the rampart, tpart of the wall was dis* 

covesred quite entire, nicely hullt of IsTgo bedded in olay <m 


ted aevesi yaxie lioriaontaUy inhn tha mass of stones and 


fot several centuries.' 


<ed quite entiro, nicety bUU 
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the strength which had rallied rftund Macbeth ; for his 
step-son, Jvulach (by birth maormor of Moray), was 
made king in his stead, and reigned for four months.. 
This prince fell, April 1057, at Esse, in Strathbogie, in 
a battle which finally gave the crown to Malcolm Ken- 
more. 

Such is the real history of Micbeth. Inquiring anti- 
quaries find in him merely a HiJ^lliland chief contending 
for, and temporarily holding, empire on the strength of 
the ancient Celtic right of succession, and representing 
the Highland or Celtic portion of tlie people against 
similar adventurers who represented the Lowland in- 
terests, and' an English mode of succession. 11c was, 
for his day and generation, a wise and good king; hut 
he failed to maintain his ground, and, like other rejire- 
seiitatives of suppressed systems, he has been tr.aduced. 
Hero, how^ever, good has most assuredly come out of 
evil; for from these obscure calumnies and ridiculous 
rnonkifili fables, genius has ultimately formed a grand 
talc of liunnin passion, which must remain to evoke sub- 
lime sensations of pity and terror for all time. 


WRAN(iKJj;s EXPEDITION T(» THE VOhWl SK 
ras e ARTic j.r.. 

A XRAV and considerabl}^ improved edition of Wrangell's 
narrative of an exriedition to Siberia and the Polar Sea, 
pi-rfornu'd from twenty to t\yen1y-four years ago at the 
command of the ilussian government, " is the means of 
attracting oqr attention to a work wliieh cannot be read 
without iiic deepest iiderest; and which, as iUustratinr 
very forcih!}'- the condition, social and ]>hysieal, of the 
extrenr.' north-eastern part of the Russian empire, v/ill 
fi>vm a useful accession to all libraries of a iiopnlar kind. 
The objects of the enterprise were to settle certain points 
connected wHii the geography and hydrography of tl»c 
region /edted; in isartieular, to ascertain whether an 
isthmus connected the Asiatic and American conti- 
nents, and if there was any truth in the report that 
ther(» was a district of (sountry to the north of Kotelnoi 
and New Siberia. To renuive tliese obscurities, the 
Emperor of Russia ordered two divisions of an ex^K^di- 
tion to he fitted out — one, under LicuU-nant Anjou, to 
commence operations from the mouth of tlie laiia ; the 
other, under command of the present writer, from the 
mouth of the Kolyma. Both divisions left St Peters- 
burg for Moscow on the 2;i(l of March (this and subse- 
quent dates, ohl style) 1820. 

The early part of Von Wrangell's work is devoted to 
an account of his overland journey from the capital of 
Russia to the point on the river Kolyma, wdierc his 
principal ojierations commenced. To make tlie journey' 
as rapid as possible, the small party of travellers took 
only portmanteaus, and proceeded !))■ the ordinary post 
ill light carriages, changed at every station, and .adapted 
in every case to the nature of the road. Thus acconi- 
modated, they sped across a vast district of iiorthem 
Russia, including the Ural chain of mountains — passing 
in a fc;w days from the magnificent palaces of St Peters- 
burg and Moscow, tt) the tents of the wandering Tun- 
gusGS ; from the vast oak and lime-tree forests of Kasaii, 
to the desert and snow-covered banka of the Alaseia 
and the Kolyma. On the IStli of May they reached 
Katsehnga, a disfcanoe of 5317 worsts froiii JSloscow.f 
At this town Wrangell was joined early in Juno by 
Licntenant Anjou and other members of the expedition, 
with the instruments for scientific investigation. On 
the 26th of tlmt month the party left Katschuga, full 
of gratitude for the kindness, friendship, and sym- 
pathy whioh they bad there enjoyed; and which 
they prized the more, from a knowledge that they 

* Narrative of aa Expedition to the PoUtt 9ea, in the years 18S0, 
iSsil, Itd2, and 1823. Gommanded hy.Liewtenant (now 
Ferdiintnd Von Wrartg:©!!, <rf tbe HusstSii InijwrUa Navy, geeotid 
edition, EdliM by hieutdmtt CoHonel Hahlne. hondoa; Maddpn 
and Co. 1844v | A eh^p small oetavn volume. ■ 

i A WOTSt is about ti^ttairds of an Bngllwh mile. 


w'cre now ?n a great measure taking leave, of the civi- 
lised w'orld, and of all the enjoyments of social life. 
From Katschuga they descended the river Lena by 
means of boats of different kinds to lakutsk, which 
they reached on the 2.5th of July, The Lena is de- 
scribed by Wrangell as one of the largest rivers in 
the Old World; passing through a mountainous coun- 
try covered in many places with imtienctrable fqrcst, 
its hanks offer a succession of views of picturesque 
and varied Ireauty. As they descended, this beauty j 
in appearance gradually gave place to savage sterility. 

‘ W c had seen at ( )lckma,’ says our author, * the last 
traces of eitlrcr Held or garden cultivation : beyond 
it, the natives subsist entirely on the jrroduce of their 
cattle, bunting, and llshiug. TliCre are scarcely any 
settiemeuts, except the ])Ost sifitions, smd the few in- 
hahitiintb appf ar miserably off. Those ‘who (;:unc to us 
were in end ]>o\ved down by want and si(!kriess. 

This is e^^'cValy tlu' case with the Russian settlors, 
who arc fourui as far north as within .50 nersta of 
Jalai*^sk. Eiirthor north, the population consists entirely 
of lakuta : w lu), as the true Aborigines, kimw liow to 
encounter the climate Ixjtter, and tsuffer less from its 
sevciily and privations.’ 

lakntsk, a miserable town of about 4{.)00 iuliabitants, 
is a centre point of tlie interior trade of Siberia. ‘All 
the most costly furs, as well as^the more coninioii kinds, 
walrus teeth, and nuinnuoth bones, those curious remains 
(>t*,!n (avlicr vrorid, are brought here for sale or barter 
during the ten weeks of summer, from Anabor and 
ih h.Mig’.s Straits, from the coasts of the Ikdar Seiu and 
irom t )jo mountains near ( )leknia^ and even from UcJiotsk 
and Ramtsi'halka; the whole value often ('xceeding two 
ami a half millions of roubie«.’ Crossing the Lena fium 
lakutsk, the expedition nov.' left that river, and pro- 
eei'^lcd by meaiib of hoiscs through a desolate tract in 
a north -V asicrly direction to\iar(l.s the headwaters of 
the lana, and thence for some dsiys down the valley 
of that stream. Tlie yourles, or luits of the lakuts, 
being scarcely endurable, the travellers 'were fain to 
bivouac at night in the open air, on a bear-akin mat- 
tress, and wrapt in a covering of furs *, although in 
the month of August the ctdd had kicome unpleasantly 
perceptible. One morning tin* temperature was 28 d(^- 
grecs E'alircnlieit, which was rather sharp for dressing 
in the open air; ‘ and 1 thought,’ says tlie traveller, * witli 
something of a shudder of tlie approaching winter, when 
several degrees below freezing wotild lie called by the 
natives warm weather. However man is a creature* 
formed for all climates, and lU'cessily and determination 
soon reconcile him to .inytlihig. A few weeks later, X 
had learned to think eighteen or t\v'*uty-twc) degrees 
below the freezing point mild veiither.' 

A superstition of the matives is thus referred to: — 
‘Our -way led over a hill covered uitlx pines, and I 
noticed that several old trees nt'ar the patli had tufts of 
horse-hair fastened to their hraiiches, andthatamwp- 
her of sticks were :?t uek in the ground near them. 0]nr 
leading postilion got off his liorse, plucked a few hairs 
from the mane, and ffisleiied them to the tree witH 
much solenviity of mamicr. He told us that this 'Was 
a customary offenng to the -spirit of the mountain, to 
obtain his protection during tlie journey, and that fbot 
passengers placed a stick in the ground with the saw 
intention. This a general practice amongst the 
Tiikuts, iuid is even persevered in by many of those who 
I have professed Christianity. My lakuts sung almost 
inec.^-iotly. llieir style of singing is monotono’us,, s^nd 
racher melancholy, and w characteristic of this gloOttiy , 1 
and superstitious people; their songs describe tlie 
beauties of the landscape in terms which appeared to 
me to he exaggerated, and which I attributed at first 
to a poetic imagination ; but my sergeant told me it ' 
WRS usttkl to try to propitiate th< spirit of the moun- 
tain by this flattering description ctf his territory.’ | 

The expedition llaving rbached the valley of 
Tana, on crossing a mountain ranged 64 degr0e8;]^ff J 
minutes north, began to experience the hardsmpa cu ^3 
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Siberian winter. The route lay amidst raoraases, forests, 
torrents, and rocks, witliout any artificial shdter but 
small rude huts, called established at certain 

points for the acjcoftmiodation of travellers. * We pro* 
needed along: the left bank of; the lana, and on the 25tli 
of SeptotUbijr w’o came, upon a little hut fbrmcd of 
branches of trees, which lib tlrat we thought could not 
be inhabited To oaf astonishment there came out of 
ife;a Tungesc, who had settled in this desert with his 
daughter and a , couple of dogs, for the purpose of rein- 
deer hunting. One must have known the climate, and 
seen the country, and , the half- transparent hut, to ima- 
gine the situation of these two persons. The poor girl 
was most to be pitied. Often alone for days together, 
whilst her fatlier w'm absent in iiursuit of game, in a 
wretched hut, whidi could hardly utlbrd sufticieni shel- 
ter from the wind and rain even in summei’ — thus 
helplessly exposed in total solitude to the most intense 
cold, and often to hunger, and to entire inuotivityf 
What, however, might our author liave added, will a 
daughter's affection not endure ? 

On the 26th the .travellers reached a ptist station 
called Baralas, wjioi’e tliey were delighted to find a good 
rCMMUy youHe prepared for persons in their circuui- 
sbincee. * Near the door we saw pieces of transparent 
ice ranged along the edear snow, ready for the soup or 
tea-kettle. The interior was well swept, clean hay w^as 
laid on the benches along the wiiUs, and a bright fire 
was hlassing on the hearth. The wiiuiows were closed 
by smooth transparent panes of ice, carefully cemented 
with the same ready material. vVfter being nine da} s 
and Uights in the open air, in snow' and cold, unable to 
take off our clothes, or to wash ourselves, lest we should 
be fVost-bifcten, we tliought ourselves in a palace, and a 
thorough toilet seemed to give us new* life.’ Recruited 
by a short stay at Barahis, the party proceedeil foi-iher 
down the valley of the lana, then crossed that river on 
the ice* and went in an easterly direction towards the 
valVey .of the Jndigirka. <hi the 10th of Octoljor they 
reached the Uttlq town of Saschiwersk, on the right 
bgukof the last-miantioned stream, after encountering 
much tJoU over a desolate track of country, and ex|>osed 
to a temperat<rre varying from 4 to 22 degrees below’ 
WO* _ 

^schiwei^sk csonsists of {)nly a church and a f(*w huts, 
‘bjttti poor ’as this place is, it has one featinv w’hich 
renders it well deserving of notice, in the person of the 
clergyman, who is known far and wide by the name of 
Fatlier Michel. At the time of our visit lie w’as eighty- 
seven,, years of age, and had passed about sixty years 
here ait deacon and priest, during which time he has 
not only baptised 15,000 lakuts, Tunguses, and luka- 
iiirs, but has really made thi’in Jicqiuiinted with the 
leading truths of Christianity; and tlie fruits of Iiis' 
doctrine, his example, and his counsels, are visihk' in 
their great moral improvement Such is the zail of 
this tJ^y venerable luau.for tlie extension of the gospel 
among inhabitants of these snowy wastes, that 
neither his great age, nor the severity of the climate, 
nor tlie countless other difficulties of the country, pre- 
vent his still riding above 2000 worsts a-year, in order 
to baptise the new-born children of his widdy -scattered 
flock, and to perform the other duties of his sacred call- 
ing, os well as to assist his people in every way he can, 
aa minister, as teacher, as friend and adviser, and even as 
physician. Yet he sometimes finds time, and strength to 
go to Uie neighbouring bills to shoot argalis and other 
gam } andjias bestowed so much pains and skill on his 
lii^ gaTd<m* that he has reared cabbages, turnips, and 
radtshes. He placed before us sour Krqut soup and 
lirai^-baked rye bread, and his pleasure in seeing us 
|,en|<?y;the8o excellent and long untasted national dishef 
great as our oym, On the Ij^th we tpojs: 

Micljcli who gave ps at parting bia 
sc^e little provisions for our journey, 
ybiem I uasBed,hi his. hospitable 

bright ^points oFrememWance ill wy', 


Proceeding in an easterly direction mcross morasses 
and a bare oountry generally uninhabited,, they reached 
a station at Sar'daCb on the 2lBt of’ October, after 
which the journey, still easterly, .bottame a little more 
lively by tlie app^ranee of lakes and groves of larch. 
On attaining the valley of the Kolyma, the vegetation 
w’as inOTC abundant. On the 25th they reached the 
town of 8rodne-Kolymsjt, which, consisting of a church 
and thirteen houses, the usual residence of the 
authorities of the district. The cold had been daily 
increasing; during the hitter half of the journey from 
Siirdach, the temperature had ranged from —-1) to — 33 
degrees (that is, 9 to 33 degrees below zero), wdth n clear 
sky, but happily no w’ind. Jt was necessary to stay a 
day in Srednc-Kolymsk to obtain a travelling equip- 
ment of fur clothing. Thus fortified against the ex- 
cessive cold, the party now continued their jdumey on 
horseback along the left hank of the Kolyma* meeting 
occasionally wdth settlements. After traveling 320 
wersls, tlicy came to a Russian viliago, where they 
quitted their horses and took their places ;ia light 
narrow’ sledges, called narh/, drawn by dogs. Two days 
more brought them to Nijiiei (Lower) Kolymsk. Tiiey 
arrived ut this nortliern settlement on the 2(1 of Ko- 
veniber, when the temperature was — 40 degrees. The 
distance passed over from St Petersburg had been 1 1,000 
worsts, and had occupied 224 days. 

Nijnei-Kolymslc, which bL^comes the head-quarters 
of the expedition during the ensuing three years, is 
situated on a low island iir llic Kolyijiia, in latitude 08 
degreeft32 niiimtes, and longitude 1 60 degrees r>7 ininules ; 
and, possessing a small fort and tluirch,^ with certain 
govcriinient autlu/rities, is one of the chief settlements 
in this remote part of the Russian emplra From the 
account given of the cUniate of the district, many will 
think it remarkable that human beings should be fimnd 
living in such a place. Surrounded by barren moiin- 
ta ins, and ut a short distance from a sea covered with 
perpetual ice, the cold is aggravated by other eircum- 
stances than highness of latitude. A wind blowing 
almost witliimt intermission from the I’olar Sea, meets 
with no impediment, and brings with it violent snow 
storms, not only in winter, but frequently in summer. 
I'he river freezes in Sepi ember ; but loaded liorses can 
cfccii cross on lee as early as the 20th of August ; and 
Hie icy covering never melts before tlie lieginniiig of 
June. * It is true that ui tho course of the thro© mouths 
W’hicJi are here honoured witli tho name of summer* the 
sun remains abtn’e the liorizon for fifty-two days, but 
from its nearness to the liorizon, the constant "light is 
acconipauied by little heat ; the disk often assumes an 
elliptical form, and can bq looked at with the naked eye 
without inconvenience. 

‘ J)uring the season in which the ,i?un docs not set, tho 
usual order of nature is still perceptible; when the sun 
approaches nearest th.e horizon, evening and night tm«y 
be said toj conns on, and all is in repose ; as the sun 
gains in altitude, nature again awgkes; the few little 
birds hail the new day wrjtU their cheerful twittering; 
the small folded yellow flowrers venture to expand , their 
petals, and cvcrytliing living appears anxious to partake 
in the enjoyment which the faint sunbeams, afford. As 
under the tropicjs there are only two seasons,, spring and 
summer, so here there are only summer and wintj^y, in 
spite of the opinion of the inhabitants, wlk> tsuk seriously 
of a spgring*and an autumn, They think they recognise 
a spring in that period wRep the suu is fitf^t viriblc, at 
noon ; though in this vernsl season the thermqnibter is 
often i35 degrees at night. 'JChey reckoti autumn from 
the first freezing of tlie rivets in the early parti of Sep- 
tember. , ' • . . 

‘ The vegetatiou , of aumimer ^is searooly wore than a 
struggle for exiatoh<? 0 * thp latter end of the 
stunted bushes put Utffa wrinkled leav^ and 
those, bitok^, which ^j^pe. W the south become 
clothed nnalf fo Jpne^ the tempera- 

ture at nM Mtalas $2 .a^greesf the flowers sh^Wthem- , 
sdves, ^ |liahmTy-bwiiig.plants blossom* when some- 
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times an icy blast from the sea tnws the Tcrdure yellow, 
and destroys the bloom. Tlie air is clearest in July, 
and the temperature is usually mild. Bnt, as if to em- 
bitter to the inhabitants of this dreary rei^ion this sem- 
blance of summer, and to cause them to wish for winter 
again, millions of mosquitoes darken the air, and oblige 
every one to take refuge in the tljick and pungent smoke 
of tho dymokuiies [or heaps oiburning leaves, moss, 
and damp wood set fire on purpose], which idfords pro- 
tection from these tormentors. But as everything in 
nature has a benofieont purpose, and all disadvantages 
are compensated by some goo<i, these insects render an 
essential service to tho inliabitants, by forcing the rein- 
deer to leave the forests, and to talcc refuge in the cold 
open plains near the sea. This they commonly do in 
troops of many hundreds, or even thousands ; the hun- 
ters then lie in tvait for them, especially as they cross 
the rivers and lakes, and kill niiml>ers without difficulty. 
The mosquitoes render also another scrvicie, in prevent- 
ing horses from straying away in the vast plains, where 
they feed without keepers. Their natural instinct 
teaches them to keep near the dyniokurics, which pro- 
tect them from their enemies, (mo secs them grazing 
on the lie side of these gliriiniering licaps, in the cover 
of t!ic smoke. When tlic pasture is fed ofl; tlu* smoke 
heaps arc established in a fresh jilacc. They are gene- 
rally enclosed by a slight fence, to prevent the horses 
from coming too near the lire. 

‘ Winter, properly so called, prevails during nino 
I months of the yea^^ In October, the cold is somewhat 
I mitigated by thick fogs, and by the vapour rising fnmi 
I the sea; but ih November the greatest cold begins, and 
I in January increases — 65 degrees. Then bn'athmg 

I becomes difUcult ; the wild rein-deer, that citizen of tlie 
I Tolar region, withdraws to the deepest thu kii of the 
I forest, and stands there motionless, us if deprived of 
j life. Tho night of fifty-two revolutions of tlu* earth is 
j relieved hy the htvong refraction, and by tbe whitened 
surface of the 8no\v, as "well as by frequent auroras. On 
the 28th of December a pale twilight begins to be visible 
at noon, but is not aiilHeicnt to dim tho stars. As the | 
Riin returns, tbti cold becomes even more sensible, and 
the intensity of frost which accompanies the ri.sing of 
llic sun in February and March is esj)ociAlly penetrat- 
ing. Terf(*ctly clear days are extn'mely rare in winter, 
because the sea winds, which always prevail, bring with 
therh continual vapouts and fogs, which arc sometimes 
so intense as wholly to conceal the stars of the blue 
Tolar sky.^ 

Notwithstanding tho meagreness of vegetation, the 
country abfuiuds in elk, rein-deer, w’olves, bears, foxes, 
and many kinds of aquatic birds and other animals; 

‘ ,> e,t all this manifold hlb cannot alleviate the dreariness 
of the desert, or repress tlie thougfit, that licre is the 
limit of the animated world. The aninjals eitlier visit 
or inhabit these icy deserts in obedience to the unerring 
laws of instinct ; they have no choice to exercise. But 
what induced man to fix himself in this dreary region? 

I speak not of the fe^v Russians wliom hope of gain has 
attracted hither, but of the tril)es who came here with- 
out nmtivfe, and wlio now dwell in these countries. No- 
nijude races, under milder skies, wander from one fruitful 
region to uttotlicr, gradually forget the land of their birth, 
and preSfor ii hew home ; but here there is nothing to invite. 
Endfesii snoWs’ and icc-cbvered rocks bound tl^ horizon. 
NOtTuteliCS i^rpurted in almost perpetual winter. Life is a 
eOrttiniiaLl cdhfliqfc with privation, and with the tmors 
of cold ttud hungct. What led men to forsake more 
faVouted latids fl>r this grave of nature, which contains 
♦only tho bojies bf an earlier wmrld?’ It is in vain to 
ask, adds the author of this vivid account of a Siberian 
clinmle; Vtst deiihtlesa the inhabitants, knotj^ing no 
bettcL re)y(rij^ oh thd pleasures of the cliasd, and of 
thdr fishing b3trj»Sl^nh8, ding (is fondly to theit* desert 
homes as & the inhabitants of .other region^ to their 
fortile fibld^ hnd^ti^fortabfo’rieM^^P After 
of the dj6rt suih^er wie long winter tMri 

monces, they ate not: iVithodt unjoymente. Witli tlie 


walls of their huts calked afresh with m'Oss, and newly 
plastered with clay, and a solid mound of earth heaped 
up around os a shelter, the habitation ia rendered proof 
against tlic cold. ‘ The light of the fire, and ihiU> of one 
or more train-oil lamps, are seen through thiO^ice-win- 
dows ; and from the low chimneys rise hijfii columns of 
red smoke, with magnificent jets of sparks, occasioned 
by the resinous nature of the wood. The dogs^ar^ out* 
sole, either on, or burrowed in tlie snow. A low door^ 
over which hangs tile thick skin of a white bear or of a 
rem-decr, leads into the dweiliug-room. There the 
I father and his sons are scon making nets of horse-hair, 
and preparing bows, arrows, spears, &c. Tbe women 
are sitting on the benclies or thc! ground, making the 
skins Avhich the men have brought, homo into different 
gariTjents, in doing which they use rein-deer sinews in- 
stead of thread. Two largo iron kettles are hanging 
over thc in which arc boiling fish 'for the dogs. 
One of tbesi'oivcn jircpares tlio frugal dinner or supper, 
whicli usnal'i.)' *;onsists of‘ either fish or rein-deer meat 
boiled or fried in train-oil. As an occasional delicacy, 
they have baked cakes of fish-rpp, or of dried and finely- 
pounded muksuns, which are the substitutes for meal. 
The cakes are sometimes flavoured with finely-chopped 
fish-bellies, or with rein-deer meat and powdered ma- 
Itarscha, mixed with train-oil. If a travelling guest 
arrives, all that is best in the larder is produced. The 
tal)lc, which is at the upper e«d of the apartment, is 
1 ‘overod, instead of a cloth, with severul folds of an old 
fishing-net; and instead of napkins, thin rolled-tip shav- 
ings of w'ood are used; but, indeed, this last is a town 
refinement. In the little towns of Nijnei and Sredne- 
Kolymsli, the richer people have tea and Chinese sugar- 
candy. Bread is everywhere rare. From the meal, 
uluch is so dear Unit only the rich can buy it, a drink 
is prepared called t*?aturan: the meal is roasted in a 
pan. and butter or train-oil is mixed with it, so aS to 
]»ring it into a paste, which is thinned by the addition 
of boiling water. When this drink is carefully made, 
and with gooil butter, it lias an agreeaWo flavour, and is 
vei-y mmri.shing and warming. It is drunk hot like 
tea, out of glasses or cups.’ At certain festivals and 
seasons there arc evening parties for dancing, singing, 
and conversation. Tea is theq drunk in groat quan- 
tities; and ten cups a-piece are flit from uncommon. 
Such* is life in these icy, and, as we would call them, 
utterly comfortless deserts. 

Here we close our first notice of Mr Von Wrangell’s 
entertaining work ; an account of his expedition over 
thc Tolar regions from Nijnei-Kolymsk will form the 
subject of a second article. 


ERRORS IN NATURAL UISTOliy. 

It is remarkable how', in an age so eager for exact 
kho' iedge as the present, there should be so many 
popular errors on subjects in nritnral history, Butthii^ 
liowever remarkable„iiecd be no matter of surprise^ when 
wc find much that is untrue set gravely forward, and 
not once, but many times, in books which profess td 
convoy information on natural history to unlearned 
readers. The sad truth is, that there is a stranij;© 
mixture of the true and false in most English works 
of this kind. We are sorry we cannot exc^t firOfh 
our verdict (J old smith’s Animated Aerture, a book still 
universally jinpular^on account of tbb ;Cbanii of the 
writer’s style, but which is apt to mislead the mind bn 
many of even tho most familiar points in tbb; science. 
Nature made Goldsmith a poet, but, filast itVai the 
booksellers who made him a writbr on zoology. 

Were instruction in -this brahcH bf knbwiedgb '^nade 
part of ordinary education, ris it 'oiight to be, oM not 
left to be acquired by chaOcb Or through errpneotis 
sources, we should'tumyndt'S^kJ making 

such gross bhuidOrs a# do Vhen they have 

to refer to foattets in history. 'The editor of a 
little periodical 'imt ^ye, rrtentfoning tlic 

house-fly, says— * Or, to speak more Kjarnedly, 

' “ y- ’ — , - - -'a ' ' — — ; . 
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domestical More learnedly ! wlien 6lai(a means a cock- 
roach, not; a house-fly. The editor of a similar work 
tells his readers that * the clietah is an animal between 
a tiger .'ind a leopard.' The fact is, it is no hybrid, but 
a separate species. Under tlie head of ‘ Ball/ the editor 
of tlje Encychpcpdta Londlnensis says, * Balls of silk- 
worms and spiders are little cases of silk wherein those 
insects deposit their eggs.' This is the first time that 
we have heard of silk-worms’ eggs being deposited in 
balls of silk. The chrysalis is enveloped in a silky 
cocoon ; but the eggs have no such covering. Hanmcr, 
one of the editors of Shakspeare, says ‘the sparrow- 
hawk is the female of tlie musket-hawk.’ So, then, it 
follows that sparrow-hawks are all females. Absurd as 
this is, it is repeated in Dr Johnson Dirtionan/, in j 
which learned work a weasel is defined as ‘a little 
animal that eats corn.’ We should be rather surprised 
to see a weasel' eating cpni. The author the ])leHsaut 
hook called Philosophy m Sporty terms limpets sca-mserts. 
Strange insects they would be indeed; tliey belong 
to a totally different class. 'I'hen as to vcn-insects, 
although the sea abounds with minure iTc.'itures, it is 
well known to naturllists that no insects, properly 
so termed, are found in inaniie waters. A pojnilar 
scientific magazine now before us contains the follow- 
ing i — * A student in natural history informs ns that 
thia year (1837) is singular for the want of brilliancy 
in tlie colours of buttofflics ; also for the w^eakness of 
the gnats that feed on r eds, and inhabit ponds on w hich 
w'illow\s grow, and the length of the proboscis of those 
which are found near marshes. He inquires whether 
these facts have attracted the attention of other natu- 
ralists.’ Ocrtaiuly not; for the colours of butterflies, 
and the length of a gnat’s ])rol)oscis, are not regulated 
by tile weatiier. This gentleman’s gnats that * feed on 
reeds’ cannot, "wc think, he nmeli more jdentiful tlian ' 
Johnsons weasel that eats corn. Nature is full oft 
w'-ouders, but much more so wIh'Ii she i;j seen in ]KH»ks. j 
The mis-statements that are .so common in children's ' 
books arc more especially to he regretted, for it is very I 
diflicuit to eradicate early-sown error. In "Mrs Sigour- 1 
ney’s Essays for Children^ the <iueen-bee is described as j 
‘ ruling and governing' the hive ; e^udi thread of a .spider 
as composed of finer threads ‘ twd.^ted toj^' ether;’ ants 
are stated to ‘show a prudent care for tlie future by 
storing up grains of corn.’ Now, how'ever populin; may 
l)e the notion that the quccn-liee rules and govcrn.s the 
hive, it is perfectly devoid of truth ; for although bees will 
not work v/ithout a female bee in the hi\e, yet she is 
rather a prisoner to be ruled, tluiii a queen permitted to 
rule. The queen-Lec is merely the individual appomted 
ill lier particular community to be the mother of the 
new generation. On no subject has so mucli fable and 
fancy been put forth as on that of bees, botli in pojmlar 
works and in treatises on the management of them. 
Tlie spiders’ thread is composed of several liner tliread.s 
longitudinally adhering to each other, hot not ‘twisted 
together.’ Aiits do not store up grains of corn ; and 
wiuit hasty observers suppose to be corn, are in reality 
only the wliitc pupae or chrysalides of their own species. 
IMrs Sigourney repeats riutarch’s story, that hive-bees 
during strong winds carry ‘a particle of stfcno or gravel, 
to give weight to their bodies, that they may not so 
easily be blown away.’ The bees which Plutarch saw 
do this were probably not hive-bees, but mason-liees, 
such as anthruphora reiusa, megcwhUe rnuraria, osmia hi- 
ooniw, or some other siiecies which, like them, constructs 
a nest with particles of sand, chalk, and other liard ma- 
terials. Lastly, Mrs Sigourney states that * the pinna, 
being entirely blind, lodges in its shell a small quick- 
lighted crab, which goes out to find it food. When it 
i^tons with provisions, it taps gently on the sheli of 
^ itHi blind friend, who opens the door to receive it. But 
crftbjperformii a higher ofilce of friendship; for it 
gil«s nifim to the sightless ]>inua when the cuttje-fisb, 
ip paorfctd . foe, is near, and thus often saves the life of 
SiAely this fable feom 
pKny ought not to be admitted as a fact 


into a book for cliildren of the nineteenth century. The 
soldier-crab is a prdflacious and parasitic crusta<;ean, 
and just the very reverse of being the iHend, provider, 
and watchman of th^ pinna. Neither the pinna nor any 
other shell mollusc would desire the acquaintance of the 
soldier-crab for half an hour or less. 

Professors themselves, who will write correctly on 
some favourite brancll of zoology, frequently coinniit 
strange mistakes when, they allude to anotlier depart- 
ment. Thus a distinguished living writer on Orni- 
thology says the rock - dove is very fond of slugs, 
‘ iiarticiilarly of that wlifch inhabits the helix viryaia* 
The liithT is inhabited by no slug at all, but by a 
snail. In the Linncean TransactionSf vol. xvi., Air 
Jeffre3^s tries to explain the circumstance of heaps of 
empty snail-shells being found, by supposing that tliey 
liave alForded a meal to small birds of the finch tribe. 
The fact is, that the finch tribe, strictly so called, feed 
exclusively on seeds ; and it is the thrush tribe and the 
ox-eye tit wdiicli feeds so largely upon snails. 'I’hc 
editor of the A^aturahsfs Poetical Companion says^ ‘the 
glow^-worm is not the larva of an insect, but the perfect 
female of a Ixictle.’ We can as positively state, in cor- 
rection, that the glow-worm is the larva as well us the 
female of a species cf beetle, the male of which is also 
luminous, but in a lc.ss degree. This insect, in fact, is 
himiiious in every stage of its transformation, and even 
its egg is so. 

Poets play ran* vagaries with natural historv. J'he 
habits of so common a bird as the skylark arc niisrc- 
preseuted in the following qnotatiofi from a series of 
Sonnets published wntliia tlie last tew yeafs : — 

, * 

‘ If Js on!> iiiati' is now (ho minstrol tm k. 

Will) fhnntfi7/fr inoniiiig mubio jn his htid.’ 

'i’lius, a ben lark is represented singing on the grave, 
not over it. Another modern poet speaks of miilc 
gnats stinging, whereas the fact is, tliat onlj' female 
gnats sting ; and lie attrilmtes great powers of memory 
to bees, v hen their want of that faculty is pretty well 
proved by their frequently flying in scareh of homy tt» 
tin* MTy flowers which they had already visited and 
cxliai. .ted. This poet also speaks of the ‘ song divine 
of the I'.ummiiig-bird. 


PKASANT.S’ SCHOOL IN SWITZKRLAND. 

Thkht’ is imidi to intere.st the feelings, as well as to in- 
struct, ill tlu‘ following account of a Swiss sehfKil, wbieli 
we extract fr<ini the tii'st report, by Dr Kay Shuttlowortli 
and Mr L. 'J ufncll, of the Training school at Battersea, 
]>icseiit.cd in a volume just ]uibli.slK'd under the title of 
if Ihr ('onnmitre of (huncil on Kdumtion^ 

Dr K’}i> Slmttlcworth and Mr Tiifnell are describing a. tour 
which tlicy made in Switzerland for tlicir information in 
scliool matters, previous to coimuoneing their seminary at 
Battersea for tlie training of teachers for the pauper chil- 
dren of England 

'J’he normal school at Kruit/.lingcn is in the f.umuier 
palace of the former abbot of tlic convent of that name, on 
the sliore of the Ijake of Constance, about one mile from 
the gate of tbc city. The pupils are sent thither, from | 
the several communes of the canton, to be trained three 
years by Vohrli, before they take cliargo of the conmmnal 
schools. Their expenses are borne in part by the com- 
mune, and partly by the council of the canton. We found 
ninety yoqng men, apparently from eighteen to twTuty-four 
or tw9nty-»ix years of age, in the school. Vehrli welcomed 
us with frankness and simp]icit;f, which at once won our 
confidence. We joined him at hU frugal meal. He pointed 
to the viands, which were coarse, and said, * I am a pea- 
sant’s son. 1 wish to be no other than I am, the teacher , 
of the sons of the peasantry. You are welcome to my 
meal ; it is coarse and homely, but it is offored cordially.' 

We sat down with him. ‘These potatoes/ he saiil, ‘ are 
our own ; we won them from tho earth, and therefore we 
need no dainties, for our appetite is giiined by labour, and 
the fruit of our toi^. J| always savoury.' Tins introduced 
the subject of ind»i|i|. Ille told us all the pupils of tlu' 
pormal school laboured daily some hours in a garden of 
several ocros attached to the house, imd that they per- 
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formed all the dowievstie duties of the household. VMjen 
we walked out with Vchrli, wo found Ihem in the garden 
digging, and oaorying on other ^den operatioiiH, with 
great assiduity. Others were eawmg wood into logK, and 
ehopping it into billets in the court, yard. Some brought 
in sacks of potatoes on their back, or ba skets of recently - 
gathered vegetables. Others laboured in the domestic 
duties of the household. if 

After a w'hile the bell rang, and immediately their out- 
door labours terminated, and theyVeturned in an orderly 
manner, with all their implements, to tlio courtyard, 
where, liaving deposited them, thrown ofl' tlicir frocks, 
snul washed, they reassembled* in their respective cLoss- 
rooms. 

Wo soon followed tlnan. Here w'o lislonod to lessons in 
mathematics, proving that they were w'oU grounded in the 
elementary p.arts of that science. We saw them drawiiig 
from models with considerable skill and prcci,slon, and 
licard tliorii instructed in the laws of perspective*. Wc 
listened to a lecture on the oodo of the canton, and to iu- 
struetiou iu the geography of Europe. We were informed 
that their instruction extended to the language f»f the 
rant on, its construetion and grammar, and c.si>ccially to 
the history of Switzerland; aritlnnetie ; mensuratitm ; 
SI) ell a knowledge of natural jdiilosopliy and mcfthauies 
i as might euabic tlicm to exiihiiri t he ehief plieiioniena of 
I nature .and tho mochanieal forces ; some aequanitaiiec 
witli astronomy. They had continual lessons m pedagogy. 

■ or tin* theory of the art of teaching, whu'h they practised 
, in the neighbouring village Hchool. We were assured tliat 
i tlieir instruetion in the lluly Seriptures, and other religious 
, knowl(*dge, was a eonstant subject of solicitude, 
i The tollowing ex+j.'iet from Vehrli’s address at, flic first 
eMiminatiou of the pupils in 1HI37, will best explain the 
, "piril that governs the seminary, and tlio atteidion jmid 
j (i.eK; foy\1iiitMe beli(V«; has been too olten neglected ii. 

tills coiiutt'}- -Mi(i education of the heart and feelings, at, 

1 1 di.d,inet jrom the raiHivation of the intc'lli <'t. It may a]> 

' pear strange to Englisli habilsto assign so promim’nl a 
ji place in ati ediic.-tiojial institution to Ihe folfoNvinii points, 

! ! hut the iiuKeatien here given of the HUjicrior care bestov\ed 
|i iu the i'oi'ei.'dioo of liu* elnu-aelrr to what is given to the 
j ! > { )Uisiti<tn of knowledge, t iniis in our view ihe <h’u f ehanu 
' 'ud merit iu this and .s<*yer,il other Swiss .seminaries, aiul 
i i \h uliat y\e liave laboured to imyjress on the institulion we 
j' have foun(]'‘d. '^(’o I hose vvho ean enter into it.s sjnrit, the 
[i following estract will not ap])e:iY tiiieturcd vilU too 
I sanguine views 

i ^ Tlio eourse of life in lliis senimary i.s threelold. 
i ‘ Isl. Jiife in the home eircU', or family life, 
i ‘lM, Life in the sehool-room. 

i * ."id. Lilt beyond the walls m the cultivation of the soil. 

' i ‘I iilaei* the family life first, for here the truest etluca- 
II tiou is imparted ; here the futuie teacher can best ivcene 
!' that eultiyation of the eliaraeter and feelings whieliMill 
, , fit him Iu direct those who are intrusted to his care iu tlu* 

' way.s of lU'dy and truth. 

‘ A well arranged family lirele is the phicc where each 
I mernl>er, by pm ticipating iu tlic otlier’s joys and som>yys, 

I ph'usure.s and misfoidimcs, by te.'n*jiing, advice, eonsoJation, 

I and example, is inspired witli aeutimciiLs of single-iuiuded 
I ness, of charity, of nmtn.al coniidenee, of noble thouglits, 
of high feelings, and of virtue. 

‘ Jn such a circle can a tnio religious senae take the 
firmest and the deepest root. Here it is that the principles 
of ClirLstimi feeling can best be laid, yvlicrc opportunity is 
continually given lor llic ext'rcise of affection and charity, 
which are tho first virtues that sliould distinguish a 
teacher’s mind. IJere it is tliat kindness and earnestness 
can inoBt surely fomi tlic young members to bo good and 
iutclligont men, and that each is niost willing to loam and 
receive an impress from his fellow. Ho wlio is thought up 
in such a circle, who thus recognises all his fellow-men as 
brothers, serves them with willingness whenever he can, 
treats all his race as one family, loves them, and God their 
father above all, how richly does such a one acatter bless^ 
*in^ around! What earnestness does ho show in all ids 
doin/i^ and conduct ! what devojtion especially does he dis- 
play m the businofis of a teacher ! How differently from 
him does that tnastcr enter and leave his school whoso 
fcelin^^s are dead to a sense of piety, and whose heart never 
beats m unison with tlie joys of fa mik life ! 

‘^Vlioro is sueh a teaclier as iflpve described piost 
pleasantly oooapied ? In his scdiocwHwnongst his childr^, 
with them in the houwa of God oi* in tho family drole, ma 


wherever Im can be giving or receiving instruction. A 
great man has expressed, perhaps too strongly, “ I never 
wish to see a teaclicr who cannot sing.” With more reason 
I would maiiitaiu that a teacher to whom a sense of the 
pleasures of a well- .arranged family is wanting, and who 
fails to recognise in it a well-grounded religious influence, 
bhould never enter a school-room.’ 

As we retiirneil from the garden -with the pupils on tho 
eveiiiug of the first day, we stood for a few minutes with 
Vehrli in tho courtyard by the sliore of the lake. The 
pujiih liad ascended into the elass-roonis, and the evening 
heing ti ampul and yvarni, tho windows were throw'n up, 
and we shortly afterwards heard them sivjg in excellent 
Uannoiiy. As soon as Mils song ha<l ceased, we sent a 
message to leipiost another wltli wdiieli we had become 
fainiliar iu ouryisits to the Syyiss schools; and thus, in 
Kuece.ssion, yve railed foi song after .long of Kngeli, ima- 
gining that yye were only dir(*('ti)ig tln'ui at their usual 
hour of instruction in yoeal muRii* 'J'here was it, great 
charm in llijs ‘’iniple bet eveellent liarmony. When we 
hn(l llsteneda^iicai ly Jin hom, Vtdirli invited us to useeml 
into tlie room ^ Lerc the piqiils were Jisseinblcd. We fol- 
lowed him, and on taitcriiig the apartmenr, great was our 
Burprisc to discover thewliole school, during the jieriod 
wo had listened, liad been ebcerin'g with songs fheir even- 
ing employment t)f iieoJiug pot.ntoes and eiitthig tlie fataiks 
from the green vegi'tables and beaus yvhieh they had 
gathered in tlic gaiden. As we stood there, they renewed 
their chorusOH till ]»ray(‘rs were annouueed ; supper had 
h(‘eii previously taken. After jirayera, Vehrli, walking 
about tlic apartnu'Tit, eon ver'-ed •with them familiarly on 
the oi'currences of the day, mingling with his conversation 
sivh friendly admonition .'is sprang from the incidents, 
and tlien, lilting his hamls, he reeommendi'd tlicm to the 
juoteetion of Heaven, and dismissed them to rest. 

We spent tw'o days with great interest in this establish- 
ment. Vcln li liad ever on hiy lips, ‘ Wo are iK’fteaiitw’ sons ; 
wi‘ would lud be igmiraul. of our duties, but God forbid 
that knowlidge should make ns de-spiso ihe simplicity of 
oiu lives. 'Ihe eaitli is our niollier, and we gather our 
food iioui I'.er breast ; but while vve pcasimtN labour for our 
daily food, we )uyy learn many lessons from our mother 
eaitli. There* is no knowledge in books like an immediate 
converse with nature, and those that dig the soil have 
nearest eoimuunion with her. Believe me, or beUeve ine 
not, this is tlic* thought that can make a peaKunt’s life 
sweet, and his toil a luxury. 1 know it, for see, my hands 
!ire horny with toil. 1’he' lot ol men is very equal, aricl 
w isilom consists in the discovery *of the truth, that what is 
7’ illioHt is not Uie source* of sorrow, hut that wdiieh ia 
within. A jieasant may be happier tluiu a. prince, if liis 
eonsc'ienee be pure before Itod, and he learn not only eon- 
tent ment, but jov iu tlu* life of labour which is to prc'parc 
him for tho lih* of heaven.’ 

This was the theme always ou VelirlTs lips. J^lxpressecl 
with more or less ]K*rsi)ieuity, his main thought fieemed to 
be that jioverty, rightly understood, was no misfortune, 
l!c* regj'.rded it .as a Bpherc* of human exertion and human 
t rial j)reparatory to the cliangt* ol existence, but olfering 
its own sources of enjoyment as abuudaiiMy as any other. 

‘ We are all equal,’ he? said, ‘before God ; wdiy should the 
F<4i Ol a [jeasaut. envy a jirinc'e, or tho lily an oak? arc 
they not both Ciod’s creatures 

We w*ero greatly elftirmed in this school by the union of 
comparatively high inlelleetual attaiiirnonts among tho 
scholars with tho utmost simpheity of life, and ohcerfiilnefis 
in the humblest nu'uial labour. Their food was of the 
Cf»arsest eliaraoter, cmislsting c hiefly of vegetables, eoups* 
a. 1(1 very brown brt'acl, Tlujy rose between four and five, 
took thk'o meals in the clay, the last about six, ajid retired 
to rc'st at niiu\ 'I'hey seemed happy in their lot. 

Some ot the othci» normal schools of Switzerland aro 
reniaikable for the. same simjdicity in their domestic ar- 
Tang<*mcntP, though tho students exceed in their rnteUec*^ 
tiial atiaiinuents all notions prevalent in England of what 
should be taught in such schools. Thus, iu tho normal 
school of the canton of Bemo, the pumls worked in the 
fields during eight hours of the day, and s|>enf. the rest in 
intellcctuanabour. Tliey were clad in the coarsest dresses 
of the pe^asanlay, wore wooden shoes, and were without i 
stockings. Their intellectual attainments, however, would i 
lutvu enabled them to put to shame the masters of most 
of our best elementary’ s^odls. 

8nch men, we felt awdred, would go forth cheerfully to 
I their humble village hovnes to lEfiread the doctrine which 
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Vdirli pf'aco and contentment in virttions exer- 

tion ; and men fliinllnrly trained appeared to us best fitted 
for the labour of reclaiming the pauper youth of England 
to I lie virtues, and restoring them to the liappiness, of her 
best instructed peasantry. 


l,i:CJAh PROVISION FOR THE POOR NOT PRECLUSIVE OF 
PRIVATE CHARITY. 

Mr William Palmer, barrister- at -1 aw, in an able pamplilet 
on the ‘ Pi inciplcs of the Legal JVovisiou for the Relief of 
the Poor,’ ivenitly i>tiblislicd (liutterworth, London), thus 
meets ‘ tlic common objection that there is no cliarit> in 
the legal provision for the poor, because it wants tin* voiiiii- 
I t ary 'character of cli^irity ; exciting no charitable feeling in 
I the disjieiisera, and no gratitude in the reeeivers of relu'f, 
but rather placing the two classes in a slate of eontenlion 
and mutual ilhwill, one seel^ing to pay as hUle, tlie other 
to get as much as they can.' * Tin*? oljeetion,' says Mr 
Palmer, ‘seems grounded on a wrong understanding of 
the law. The charity of tiie legal jn-ovision is not the 
charity of the individual rate-pa wts or p<;or-Iaw otKcers, 
but the charity of tlie^nation, or of its iiilers in their 
public capacities. So i'ar as tli»‘ r.ite-ji.i) ers are lon- 
comed, in order to bo eertalu, it must be eoinpulsory ; 
and poor-law eommissioners, guardians, and relieving 
ofliccra, are merely the instniineiits of its administration. 

tar as these parties are coneerned, it wants the volun- 
tary character of <-liaril^' ; ami tin; poor may ri'asonably 
feel under no special obligation to the individuals for 
the relief to whieii they are entitled liy the law. Ihit 
on the part of the nation ami its rulers, the legal j»ro- 
viston is clearly voluntary ; and vvlicre louuded. as was the 
poor-law of KliKabeth, on a principle of eharity, calls for 
the gratitude of the poor to the nation, ami to the ]>nblic 
anthonty by which it was ordered. Kvery imlhidual also 
of the nation is a sharer in the national virtue ; and if the 
rato'payer pays cheerfully, cousidcTing the chaiitabh‘ pur- 
poses of the rate, and the poor-law olHeer similarly ad- 
ministers the charitable law in a eliaritablc spirit, tlie> 
w‘ill win for themselves some further share in the charity 
of the nation, and will descrvi', nnii, I trust, generally ol)- 
tahi, the j^atitude of tho i>oor. * It m said that the 
legal provision destroys private chavlt.v ; in which case, 
indeed, it would do more harm than good, h'or the law 
can scarcely do more than uniformly }wovidt the lueana of 
subsistence ; wdiUe ]nivaW; ciiarity, expanding according to 
the cii’cnmistances of the ease, slionhl be Hmite<l onl> b\ 
the extent of the necessities of the p)or or the ability of 
the rich. And if private charity woik destioyed, there 
■would 1)0 no security for the eonUiiuance of tlie law. The 
people, by desuetude, wanild lose tho rliari table habit ; ami 
the legal provision w'ould soon be eomlemiied by public 
opinion. But the l**gal provisi'iu lias no such general ope- 
ration. It may usefully lemove tlie necessity for hdiscrir 
minale alms-giving ; wdiich w\a«tcs t he means of the cliarit- 
ttblo, who are nut alw'ays tlie wealthiest, to encourage 
idleness and mendicity, while honest w ant is unrelieved, 
ludinerimiuato aliUH-giving appears necessary iu its absence ; 
for few have both leisure and ability to impiire into the 
cases of tho poor, or tho means of linking employment, the 
legitimate tost of destitution. Hence, if the relief of tlic 
|)^ wore left to private charity, the majority would often 
giv% indiscriminately, or sufl’er want tp he uiireru'ved. But 
the legal provision for the? poor sujiplies a ready test of 
destitution, and should be a guarantee to blic private in- 
dividual -who would not enwurage tho idle beggar, that 
the neocfisiticR of the really destitute will certainly he rc- 
lieveib * * It has been justly Observed, that “the muni- 
cipal law', which enforces an annual rate for tho support of 
the ])Oor in every parish, presents m to the cxereise 

of charity in every department, public or private.” The 
charity of individuals should rather be stimulated by tlic 
public charity of the law, wdiich should never supersede, 
but only be, Hui>plemcntary to private charity. Such, un- 
questionably, Avas the intention of the legislature in tlie 
reign of KU'/-abetb, who, while the church put forth her 
homilies to move compassion to the imor and needy, at 
the same time perfected the law for the reli^ of the ijoor, 
and passed other exocllcnt statutes for the encoutfgement 
of private^oharitable foundations. And such, I aptrtehhnd, 
has b^n the operation of the law. , The stream of charitv 
fiowed no less copiously in the succeeding eeiitnry ; %tm 
, Ittttarly its supply may have fallen of the 


demand, I know not ffiio nation more rich in charitable 
foundations, or more ready than the English to relieve 
suffering, whctlier at home or abroad.' 

CUNNING AND DISCRETION. 

Cunning has only private selfish aims, and sticks at 
nothing which may ina^e them succeed. Discretion lias 
large and extended viev^, and, like a well-formed eye, com- 
mands a whole horizoty cunning is a kind of short sighted- 
ness, that <Uscovt‘ra the minutest objects which are near at 
hand, hut is not able to discern things at a distance. Dis- 
cretion, the more it is disqpvered, gives a greater authority 
to tho person who posscaacs it ; cunning, when it is once 
detected, Joses its force, and makes a man incapable of 
bringing about even those events w'hich he nd^t have 
done had he passed only for a plain roan. Discretion is the 
pr rfeetioii of reason, and a guide to us in all the duties of 
life : cuimiug is a kind of instinct that only looks out after 
our hiimcdinte interest and welfare. Discretlou is only 
fonml in iiieii of strong sense and good iiuderstandings : 
ciinuing is often to be met with iu bnitoa themselves, and 
in persons who arc but the fewest removes fitnn them, Iu 
sJiort, eunniiig onl) tJic mimic of discretion, and may 
pass upon weak nu’ii in tin* same niiiinior as vivacity is 
often mistaken for wit, and gravity for wisdom. — Addison, 

PROVIDE FOR OLD AGE ! 

It is not well that a man should always labour. His 
temporal as well as s])iritiial interests demand a cessation 
in th<‘ det.line of life. Some years of quiet and reflection 
are necessary aftcT a life of industry and activity. There 
is more to con ecru him in life than m(?essant occupation, 
and its product — wealth. He wlio Aas been a slave all 
his days to one monotonous mechanical puiipuit, can hardly 
be tit for another world. The release from toikin old age 
most men have the prospeetive jileasure of ; and iu the 
reality, it is as )j]eaNing as it is useful and salutary to the 
mind. iSneli lulvaiitagcs, ]ii»wever, can only be gained by 
prudcnei; in economy in youth ; we must save, Hke tho ant, 
before wc can lioi)0 to have any rest in the winter of uur 
days. — /Joo/i" ofSpnboL. 


THE RETURN FROM EXILE. 

RV JiAMJ) LESTER RirilARDSON, ESq. 

As memory pint urro liapiiier hours, hunio-sickiioss seized niy lieart ; 

1 never thought of I'n^lish land hut burning tears would start ; 

'I ho faecK of familiar friends would haiuit mo in iny sleep, 

I elaspcd their thrilling hands in niin„', then woke again to weep ! 

At last my spirit's fevered dreams so w rought upon my frame, 

That life itself iiTU'f'rtain spcmrd. as some w’orn taper's flame; 

Till o’f'r the wide blue waters borne, from regions strange and far, 

1 saw dear Albion’s bright cliffs gleam beneath tho morning's star. 

That mdiiint sight redeemed the past, and, stirred with transport 

Mild, A 

I trod the swift bark’s bounding deck light-hearted as a chiloy 
And when among my native fields 1 wandered in the^un, 

It seemed as if my uium of Ufo had only just begun. 

The shining golden butter-cup— the daisy’s silver crest — 

The living gems of every hue on nature's verdant breast-' - * • 

The cheeriul songs of Hritieh birds that rose from Rritish trees— 
The fragrance from the blossomed hedge that came on every brerso— 

The w'hite cot i)ceping through tlie grove, its blue smoke la the sky— 
Thtj rural group of ruddy boys that gaily loitered nigh— 

The silent sh{}ei>-besprinkled hill— the rlvulct-water^ vale— 

The lonely lake where brightly shone the fisher's sun-lit soil; 

Awhile th(A© seemed 111 unions brief of beauty and delight, 

A dear but transitory dream— a mockery of the night — 
b'or often in my slumbering hours, on India's sultry strand, 

In visions scarce less polpable 1 hailed my native land. 

But when upon my wildering doubts refiection dashed the truth, . 
Oh ! never in my childhood years, nor in my fervid youth. 

So deep a rapture thrilled my Imoast as while I gazed ground. 

And recognised the tliodsand charms that hallow i^ngUsh jground ! 

—Literary Xteaves, 
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A VISIT TO THE CHARTER HOUSE. 
On a late occasion I had the satisfaction of fulfilliiipf a 
long-expressed desire to visit the Charter House. Rich 
as tlie metropolis is in beneficent institutions, T doubt 
if any can be compared in point of gracious munifi- 
cence t(» this venerable establishment. Originating in 
the philanthropy of a wealthy English commoner, it is 
English throughout in its character and arrangements 
— English in its old-established respectability — English 
in its bounteous management — English in the domestic 
comforts of its ‘ancient gentlemen’ — English from the 
neat and antique chapel to the roaring kitchen, with 
its jolly row of spits, its dining-hall and ‘ buttery-hatch.* 
It can scarMy be that the world contains the equal, or 
anything nearly the equal, of this cozy establishnient, 
where a man would be sharp-sighted indeed who could 
detect a vestige of scraping economy, sliabbiness, or 
mean indifiference to feelings. The Cliarter House is a 
‘ Eoundation a ‘Charity* would clearly be a misap- 
plii^ation of terms. 

We get to the Charter House by going through Smith- 
field market. Having passed this pleasant zoological 
resort, we hold on by a thoroughfare towards the north, 
and then turning up a short street to the right, find 
ourselves at an old-fashioned-looking archway. This 
gives entrance to a quadrangle, through which we are 
led to anotlier of similar appearance — the whole being 
an assemblage of buildings in the Elizabethan style, 
enclosing green and sunny squares, and forming, as one 
can fancy, a regular fortalice of good living and tranquil 
enjoymt’nt—an eddy corner into wliich any of us would 
be thankful to find ourselves drifted after a life of expe- 
dients, misfortunes, and all sorts of annoyances. With 
the murmur of city sounds dying away in our ears, do 
we enter the inner quadrangle, where tiu* spcctado 
of silence and repose — the casements thrown open to 
admit the iVesh air into the neat apartments, and 
groups, pit, the aged brethren sunning tliemselves on 
seats out-of-doors — presents a pleasing antithesis to 
the struggle goiiig on at a short distance without 

Covering, one way and another, as much as fifteen 
acres, and aitmited beyond the walls of London, the 
Charter House was at one time surrounded by fields, 
and formed a convent of Carthusian monks— a * domus 
SalutationSs Matris Dei Ordinis Cartusiensis* — and 
hence its modem name, which is but a variation of the 
t^rmChortreuiei. The establishment, including a place 
of sepulture Ihr the poor, was founded on a complete 
and ample hsilii ^ that * Valiant soldier and gen- 
tleman, Sir' Walter de Himny,’ a retainer of Edward 
IIL, and who, at hhl death in was solemnly en- 
, tmbedjn tl^ ehfl^ q£ the vm/M/jtlg in presenoe of 
thehlnga^^hdsroyidti^ Themonaa* 

. iojr. of Gailtiitetmt, Wa> in these ,thiiM!s. 


continued in the enjoyment of its endowments and 
privileges the ’fatal reign of King Henry VIII.,* 
when it per^4u^;rl in the general havoc of the religious 
houses.* 

Cleared out, and with revenues confiscated, the monas- 
tery and its site were granted to'* Edward Lord North, 
a lawyer and courtier, who liad the happy knack of 
squaring liis religious opinions with whatever chanced 
to l)e uppermost throi^li the perilous reigns of Henry 
VIII., Edward \T, Mary, and Elizahefcl^; and accord- 
ingly had the good fortune of Aways preserving the 
royal favour. Elizabeth, shortly after her accession, 

* Bcarcroft, the historian f>f the Charter House, gives the fblloif- 
ing Mtraightforward account of this barbarous affair 

* This monastery continued to flourish, and was endowed with 
great i)rivilogcs, till the fatal reign of King Henry V III, ; In uio 
beginning of the > ear of which John Howgton, prior of thia 
monastery, and Huniphiuy Midylmoie, tho procurator, were im- 
prisoned iu the 'fower of l^ondou for I'cfiming to swear to the suc- 
ceasion. as then settled by act of parliament, and to acknowledge 
King Henry VI n. head of tho church of England, expresdy re- 
nouncing the p<>i)e. But after a month’s imprisonment tliey com- 
plicil, and both, with some others of the mona»tei*y, swore what 
was required of them, and gave an authentic certificate thereof 
under their hands the name day. namely, tho 29th of May 1534. 
However, the maiur part of the convent then refused, 'till, after 
a very mature deliberation, they likevrteo swore, and eabsoribed 
what was required of them on tho Gth of June following. But 
Prior Howgton could not hold his tongue, and was convicted of 
sixiaking against the king and his Bupremocy, when it was now, 
by a particular act of parliament, made ‘tfejieon to do it, and to- 
gether with two other Carthusian priors, originally monks of this 
convent, and a monk of Sion-housc, condemned on the bomo ac- 
count, hanffcd, drawn, and quartered on the 4th of May 1535: 

I Stow placctli this on tho 29th of April, bufrJ choose rather to follow 
Maurice Chaimey or Chancy, who was then a monk of the con- 
vent, and hath wrote a treatise entitled Passio Ociodeehn CarthU' 
gianorum [Tho Sufl’erings of Eightotm CarthubiansJ, on purpose to 
celebrate Prior Howgton and the suffering monks of this convent 
as nui^rtyrs for truth ; for it is most probable ho .is right in the 
particular dates. The heads ami quarters of thdso imhappy suf- 
I ferera were fixed up in thoonost proper places, to strilfo terror into 
the monks; and particularly ^ne of tho fore-quarters of Prior 
‘ Howgton was put over the gmat gate of the Charter House, w a 
W'aming to the convent. But notwithstanding this, Humphrey 
Midylmore — who liad been the year before imprisoned with the 
j prior— Williain Exmen, and Sebastian Nudigate, three of the chief 
; monks of the convent, were soon after apprehended, cohAemii^, 
and executed for the same crime— namely, oi| the 19tb. Of Juno 
1535.’ » ] i 

In a similarly cool and precise way Bearcroft proceeds to nar- 
rate how other ten monks, having refused to ^enoUnon thoit Opi- 
nions iu terms of the ‘ now statutes enacted/ were thrown hito 
close confinement in Newgate, and there nl^e of th^ siekeM 
and died : the tenth alone recovered ; hut he» also, had hotter have 
sunk under tho horrors of the foul den In li^hicb.he aud hfs com- 
panions had been immured ; ’ for he was left to languish In prison 
above four years, and was at length oa .ihe 4th of Npvem- 

her IML’ . The remaining memhev^,,j(>f .the>ooiim&t, tentSad hy 
those atrooious cruelties, and mQns.aosavumodaA^ in their doc- 
trines, gladly roris^ the monastery and its ea^wments, anunuit- 
ing to L.e4d, 48, dd. m tba eriiwn, and on annuities 

Aar fife reUreil ^ 
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Velirli taught tjig honour of visiting him at the At fifst the yearly %alue of the lands conveyed for the 

tion ; and where she was courteously entertained maintenance of the establishment was ;£d500 j from 

for Mio lah<^jj (j^yg Hoger, son of Lord North, sold Charter which, a century Ago, it had increased to £80003^an4 
b* t to the 3)uke of Norfolk for L.2500, and this now it is understood to amount to about X25,OU0 — a 
best jj. jj|g piggg gf residence in town, till revenue, as I have said, munilicenjjy distributed ac- 

— i^ommitted to the Tower in 1 569 for liis projected mar- cording to the intentions of the founder, 
riage with Mary Queen of Scots. Liberated in 1570, Tlie Charter House presents a remarkable instance 
on his promise * never to think more of that match,’ of a reformed monastic establishment standing almost 
he again resided in Charter House till his recommit- in the heart of the ihetropolis. Comprising an entire 
ment on accusation of the same offence,, for wdiich he community within itself, and strictly exclusive iu its 
finally suffered with tlie loss of his head. Queen Eliza- rules and regulations, history and transactions are 


betb, considering the state safe by his death, 


I best known to its menibers, as was not unusually the 


pleased to restore the family in blood and to the estate,’ case with large religious establishments in former times, 
and Charter House came to the share of Lord Thomas As most of the brothers, previously to their becoming 
Howard, the unfortunate duke’s second son. We must so, have been more or less intimately mixed up with 
allow old Bearcroft to tell what happened next in his the great world of business without—not a few having, 


own way. 

* King dafnes, on his succession to tlie throne of Eng- 


by misfortunes, been reduced from the greatest afilu- 
cnce to a state of comparative poverty — the collegiate 


land, "wa® pleased to show a very remarkable regard to and conventual character which the establishment has 
the family of the Howards, as having been sufferers for preserved is somewliat singular. There is a recluse 
his mother the Queen of Scots. And out of an especial silence which must strike every one on entering the 
respect to Lord Thonwas Howard (and at tlie same time exterior court ; it breathes of retirement from the 
to imitate the steps of Queen Elizabeth), when the lord w'orld, and absence from care and bustle *, and the 
mayor and aldermen and five Imndred of the chief citi- spectacle of aged men flitting about at the hours of 
zens, all in velvet gowms and gold chains, met his ma- prayer or dinner, in their monkish -looking cloaks, 
jesty on horseback at S^tamford Hill, near Higligate, on carries one in imagination back to the days of the Car- 
the king’s ap^oach towards liorulon from Scotland, on timsians and their patron, W alter de Manny. The 
the 7 til of May 1603, j*is majesty was pleased to be con- very jiorler, qualified by a thirty years’ service under 
ducted in a grand procession to Charter House, and to the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of Loii- 
keep his court there four days, and before his departure don, has a penitential air about him; and you cannot 
on the lull of May, to make more than eighty knights, but admire the quiet and decorous manner in wdiicli he 
to do this lord more abundant lionour, w horn bo soon marshals you through tlie establishment, pointing in 


after created Earl of Suffrdk. 


[ veneration to any object of piTtieular iiite'test or un- 


*Of this Earl of Suffolk, IVfr button bought Chaider I known antiquity. 

House, and disposed of it in the foundation of the /iic- | After looking through and admiring a few of the 
sent most noble hosplial. And thus the soil which of! dwellings of the bretliren, each of whom has a separate 
ancient time w’as given by Sir Walter de !Maniiy, a apartment wuth his name inscribed on the door, mv pro- 
knight and a soldier, for the scimlchre of poor men I cccdcd across the inner court to a passage or cloister 
when they were dead, is now’ by Thomas Sutton, an ! w’hich, amidst some of the older parts of the structure, 

• t-.JI 1 4... 4-1.-. 1 4... 4l.,v .. a«4..^ 4.1... 


esquire and a soldier, converted and consecrated to tlie 
fiuatcnance of the poor and impotent wiiilst they live. 
And therefore a man may truly apply to this place the 
Baying of the Royal Prophet: — ** Tho”, Lord, of thy 


leads to the cliapel. This edifice, from a date on the 
roof, appears to have llt?en erected in 1612, though then 
most likely a re-creation of the chapel formerly on the 
sj-ot. Of a fe<iuarc form, divided in the middle by four 


goodness, hast prepar^jd it for the pooi, for; tke honour pillars of the Tuscan order, the interior is handsomely 
of our religion, that hath produ(‘ed such a work of idcty fitted up w'ilh pew.s, desks, and stalls of oak, tastefully 
and charity os never was in the Christi.an world ; na^’, ornanit.nted. At the corner of the aisle on our left is 
the eye of time itself did never see the like.” ’ the tomb of the founder, a line piece of workmanship, 

From this right excellent and pious flight of Bearcroft extending from the floor to nearly the roof. On the 
(the worthy preacher at the Charter House somcwdiat ivjill of tlie ’lisIc opposite* is a figure of the late Lord 


gentleman, a descendant of the Suttons in Lincolnsh 
was born in the year 1532, and liaving received 


number of other memorials of the dead are seen on the 


genteel education,’ entered himself a student of law at walls around, chiefly, however, of aged functionaries of 
Lincoln's Inn. Becoming tired of this sedentary life, the establishment. 

he went abrjmd, spent some years as a soldier, and Prom chapel cloister we are conducted into a pile 
ultimately l^ame a merchant in Ivondoii, where, ‘ if of ancient building, formerly a portion of the palace of 
tradition will be allowed of any ^ircc, it is strong,* that the Luke of Norfolk, and containing some apartments 
he was the wealthiest tradesman and ship-owner in the of great interest to the visitor. Ascending a broad old- 
city. Like many great men, however, before and since, faslnoned staircase of oak, decorated with carving, we 
he experienced no great degree of happiness from the are led into a large room, in the progress of restoration 
wonderful success of his undertakings. ‘ And now from decay, hung witli tableaus of old tapestry, and 
[1590] advancing in years, being himself without issue, ornamented in an appropriate s^le on tlie roof From 
he grew sick of the great multiplicity of his affairs, and the royal arms over the huge fireplace, we lewn tliat 
began seriously to reflect that he walked in a vain the embellishments are of an era subsequent to the 
shadow, and disquieted himself ift vain, while he heaped union ol the crowns. The walls, unless where tgpieStried, 
up riches, and could not tell who should gather them ; have been lately covered with modern paper-ha^lpg^ — 
and therefore c.obtracting his great dealings, he brought an instance of bad taste somewhat unex^ted ih a 
them into so narrow a compass as permitted him to quit scene. In the same building, and bn ttie groubd-rfiopt:# 

London, and to reside at one or other of his country is shown the Grand Hall* a lofty and spgoioiis bpattr 

mts, for he had purchased several good estates -in- ment, more like a church thun a hall, used for the 
Abiding thef^harter House, which, with the orchards purposes of a dltting-rpom. At the north end of this 
l^lf«^ens belonging to it, cost him L.13,000. This noble apartment there is a wuaic-gallery* whteh com- 
^tew^ridtts and benevolent man died in 1611, having municates with a similar gaBe^ on the east side over 
by will endowed the Chatter House as an the fireplace, for^ectafcors. On the south or upp^r 
reception of decayed merchants and end of thehaR Ig^Wt portrait of Mr SuftoU, dtessea 

edocatoqn of poor children, the tofida-, in a black robe, Wfad ifl a chalt and hwhag in' hi* 

iiu .incorporated by letters patent of James J. right hand the (BteiW WA. "Ihte 
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fine apartment, which appears toJiave been the ban- 
quctting-hall of the Duke of Noriblk, is now used by 
the officers of the house and the brethren : the former 
take their repast under Mr Sutton’s portrait, at a table 
placed crosswise ufon an elevated part of the floor, and 
the latter sit at tables arranged longitudinally on each 
side of it. An adjoining and -roofed apartment is 
pointed out as having been theyefectory for the lay- 
brothers and assistants of the Carthusian monks. By 
a door at an angle in this room you descend itjto an 
ancient cloister of great lengtl^ facing a wide and open 
area, now used as a playgroimd for the boys at the 
Charter House school. It was the period of vacation 
at the time of my visit, and therefore having seen no- 
thing of the educational part of the institution, 1 am 
unable to ofler any' opinion of its character. 

A few particulars respecting the internal arrange- 
ments of the general establishment will probably not 
be unacceptable. The brotherhood, eighty in number, 
is governed by a master, who is generally resident, 
and who has all the power formerly vested in an abbot 
or prior by the ancient rule of St Benedict. The 
brothers, for examide, are enjoined to pay him im- 
plicit obedience, and always to stand ban*-] loaded 
in his presence. No brotlier must absent hnnsolf 
without his permission ; he has tlu* power to punish 
the refractory by fine as wtH as h}" suspension from 
commons; and if necessary, with consent of the other 
governors, he ean proceed to tlic length of expulsion. 
He is assisted in IkiS administration liy various aulho- 
rilios, all resident within the walls of the founda- 
tion, Ampng ‘these may be mentioned the preacher. 1 
the n'atier, tho rcgistrai* the medical ofliccr, the man- j 
ciiile, <ir lunise stt'ward, and, within the last fifteen ■ 
years, a matron. Formerly, wnth the cxiicption of the I 
nurses, who clean the rooms of the inembiTS, and other- j 
wn'se attend iipon them, females wTre excluded from the 
estahlulimcnt tins injunction has, however, been most ] 
properly' abated, and among the general irnprovemonta, ! 
the institution of matron has been not the least bene- | 
fleial to the inemhcrs. ! 

The clmreh service is performed regularly t-wice a- day', 
morning and evening, in the heautitul ('hapel of the 
estuhlislnnent, and on one of these occasions at least, the 
brothers arc expected to give attendance. On Sun- 
days and saints’ days the seholars on the foundation, 
and piiiiils, attend and assist in the services. The 
greatest liberality i.s exercised with respeet to the out- 
door recreation of the members, who are no way re- 
strained in going out or paying visits to friends daily 
within ; cii <onahlc hours ; and they are p(*rmitted to 
bo absent for a certain number of weeks annually, 
during which they are entitled to a pecuniary' allow- 
ance. A bell is regularly rung at eight o’cloek in 
winter, and nine! in summer, to suninion euii,h of the 
brothers home as may he absent. An hour after tins 
long-established warning, the gates are closed, and those 
who make their appearance later are reported to. the 
master, who, however, kindly overlooks an occasional 
trespass in this respect. There is one peculiarity 
attending the ringing of the evening hell calculated to 
excite pious rcflecjtions among the aged brethren. It 
tolls as many times as there are brothers on the founda- 
tion } and if one dies, his demise is made known by the 
bell tolling one less, until his place is filled up by a new 
appointment. A veteran dramatist and poet, over 
whom the Charter House has lieneficently thrown 
mantle, put into out hands the following 'It^nzas com- 
posed in refhrenoe to this touching indication that a 
twrother had taken his departure 

Row oft at close of parting day, 

liiShi has Wd the sky farewell, 

The travriW pauses Oa his lyay, 

, To list tlio Charter’s evening bell 1 

from prayer’s shrino wound, 

lit Haven’t* own voioO, wtm osWWiil boiuo, 
thhiw 

plenty, and a kihdiy boiue ! 


Blest, sound ! the breast ivitli gladness swells, 

That hears— wo but feel heavy hearted 
When ono knell lots in bilcnco toUa— i 
A brother hatli in ix'uoo deported ! 

death is roblHJd of half its sting, 

An<l e’(‘n the grave g.iins onlitior rest— 

To thinW, when heavenward, one takes wing, 

’Twill make some other lone heart blest I 

Tn agroemerit with that hmacitv of old usages, whethCT 
right or wrong, which distinguishes most English insti- 
tutions, the brethren, till within the last fifteen years, 
continued to cat their meals ofl’ the same species of 
awkward wooden discs that had been in use since 
the foundation of the Ilospitiuni. IModeni plates are 
now substituted, with the luxury of clean knives and 
forks, and all other appliances of a’ respectable table. 
Thanks, likewise, to tlic judicious arrangements of the 
liresent mmicij'le, the dietury is of the best and most 
ample dee>ji^>pt’ Mi. lie would, indecil, be a fastidious 
gourmand, an j no true Englishman, who would quarrel 
with the following routine of dinners. On Sundays 
throughout the year, roa.st beef and plumpudding — the 
plums stoned, and the meat Avith* bread and vegetables 
of the finest qualify', and no limit jdaced to the exercise 
of tlv* brothers’ appetites. (N. B. The fire in the kit- 
(‘hen can roast fifteen sirloin.s.) Mondays, roast legs 
of mutton, cold meat, and other trifles. Tuesdays, 
boded beef and cold mc'iit, with pyddings. Wedru'sdays, 
same as IMondays. Thursdays, roast beef and cold 
meat, witli fruit pies according to season. Fridays, 
from Michaelmas to Eatly J)ny% excellent pea -soup, 
.iiid roast and boiled pork alternately ; from Lady Day 
io Whitsuntide, pea-stmp, roast veal, and bacon ; and 
from Whitsuntide to jMichaelmas, pea-soup, and lamb 
and ])cas. Hafiirdayi*, boded or roast legs of mutton 
alternately', Sullads during the summer months three 
times a- week, with eu(‘umlH*rs, and the different vege- 
tables as they come in season. Boast goose on Michael- 
mas day, and poultry' and w'ine on the founder's day, 
the 12th of Decendicr; a gallon of ale at Christinas. 
Besides all this, w'hieh constitutes the (‘omraons in the 
hall, each brother has a daily supply of bread, fresh 
butter, milk, and tablc-hccr. 1'hey arc also supplied 
with coal, candies, and clean linen ; leaving nothing to 
he hought but tea and sugar — irrticlos not in vogue in 
the days of the pious Sutton — hut to purchase these 
and general clothing, an allowance is made to each 
member of L.2G, 12s. annually, which they' receive in 
ipiarterly instalments, d'he only garment f^uniished by 
the house is a black cloth cloak, whir-h <*vcry brother 
must wear at dinner in the hall, ami in chapel, or when 
coming before the master. It is but justici* to the very 
reverend Archdeacon, the present master of the Charter 
House, to say, that, while attentive to discipline— 
wdiicli is absolutely' necessary — he is kind, impartial, 
and considerate, and ever ready' to make any' im- 
provoment he may think will contribute to the com- 
forts of the brothers. The governors are likewise to 
be praised for the fiixuness with ivliich they have re- 
sisted every attempt that has been made to diminish 
the number and privileges of the brotherhood for the 
purpose of e:>irfending those of other branches of the 
foundation, thus preserving intact the original inten^ 
tions of the founder. 

I might enlarge on the utility of this excellent foun- 
dation, and perliapg, ,^s a statist, make out some re- ' 
markable facts to show the advantages of tranquillity 
in lengthening days beyond the usually allotted span. I 
need, hoM'ever, only say, that, like annuitants generally, 
the ancient gentlemen of the Charter House appatefitly 
enter on a new lease of life ou coming into the esta- 
blishment, and in general drop oif only when they 
attain an extreme old age. In illustration of this 
happy spirit of cheerfulness and vitality, I cannot do 
better than close my visit to the CLarter House’^with 
the following humorotis dialogue'; overheard between 
two brothers in the chapel before service, and thrown 
•into verse by the aforesaid dramatist and poet— poet- 
laureate, as he may be cdled, of the Charter House 
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‘ How fiiul you yourself, brother Rildlng, to-day ?* 

Of a fellow poor brother asked WKir brotlicr (iltey. 

‘ Why, many thanks, brother ; I can't say I*m ill, 

Yot i cannot, exactly, somehow, say I'm well,' 

‘ Do you sleep well at night, sir ?’ inquired brother Grey. 

* Yes, I sleep pretty well, that I cannot but say ; 

I usually go to my'bed about ten, 

And don't wake till the same hour next morning again !' 

* Well, that’s a great blessing,' said poor brother Grey ; 

* I'm not quite so Fm sorry to say ; 

When I wake in the night, 'tis a full lionr or mnrti 
Ere again 1 can sleep.’ ‘ Bless me, that’s a great boro !' 

‘But how is jour appetite?’ asked brother (hey ; 

*,Do you find, sir, y.our appetite falling away?’ 

‘ Why, no ; I can eat, and drink too, for that matter ; 
There's no onq more quickly can empty a platter. 

And yet, I, somehow, though I cannot tcl) why, 

Peel at times just as if I was //omf/ to (ti<\ 

And then I am not quite ho sfnnui as 1 \vdf> ; 

My sight fails me sadly.' * You don't .say so ? po^ !' 

‘^rt can’t be from rw, for tlu'rc’s poor brother Th ll 
Is my senior three years, an<l he’s peifectly wtJi ; 

I was hut eighty-one on niv last nstal day.’ 

‘ Eighty-one ! you’re a hoi/^ sir,’ said old brother Grey. 

‘A positive boy ! Why, sir, Fm clghty-sevcn. 

‘ f ///'VC t/'r rh'rfft/man enters. 

But stop ; let's he thinking of going to heaAcn ; 

Wlieti we eat, drink, tind sleep, well yet ain't the thing 
quite, 

Depend on it, sir, that there’s sfimeOiing not right /’ 


B AIA. 

A TALE HXUSTRATIVE OF ARAIJIAX MAKNLllS. 

D CRT NO a temporary pause in the warfare of the French 
against the people of Algeria, an Arab encampment 
was pitched on the borders of the Isscr. Apart from 
the rest of the tents was one set up on the slope of 
a at whose foot flowed a small stream. Within 
this temporary resting-place Avere scatr I three Arabs ; 
the eldest, though wfcll stricken in years, Avas evi- 
deritly one of those men privileged by nature to escape 
the iuflnni^B of old age. His name was Brahim-bcn- 
ZaragOut— a man universally respected by the tribes, 
as mudi on account of his courage in war .'is for his 
ifisdntu in council. Of the two younger men seated 
in the patrierch’s tent, the flrst w'as Kaddour, a rich 
member of the Gcafera tribe ; the second, Hassan, 
R kinsman of his host, who had already proved him- 
self a brave soldier in many battles against the French. 
Seated in a circle around a brazier filled with fire, the 
Arabs maintained a profound silence. The two younger 
men cast now and then a furtive, glance at a corner of 
the tent, where, half-concealed by the fust dimming twi- 
light, lay an object of peculiar interest to them both. 
In foot, the tent covered a fourth being. Seated lan- 
guidly on a lion’s skin, and watching the graceful 
forms assumed by the blue smoke of her nnryuile as it 
escaped from her beautiful lips, was Baia, daughter of 
Brahim. It was manifest that she had endeavoured to 
render herself more captivat^ than usual : a necklace 
of, cowd intermixed AFith sequins adtirned her neck; 
large rings of gold encjirded lier wrists and ankles ; an 
\ amide robe of white cashmere, open at the neck, and 
eniti^d at the waist by a silken tissue, enveloped her 
a light gold-embroidered hath was placed 
^ ^ head so as to allow her beantifhl black hair to 
s oyer her shoulders. Her eyebrows and 
tinged with h^nua, and the litUq star 
|^ fi»ehead liad been fresh dyed wttli the. 

‘ aa&aan* Bala, in her turn, failed not to cast j 






a look of deep interest on the faces of her companions^ 
illumined as they were by the dull fire in the praAler. 
The situation of thq, whole group was painful, the more 
so from the deep sSence whiefi prevailed. The truth 

is, TIassan and Kaddour Avere rival suitors for the hapd 
of Baia, and that night they had met to have their 
claims determined by licr father and herself. A subject 
so deeply interesting m all, Avaa naturally slpw in being 
opened, but, the silence increasing the agitation of the 
whole party, at length Brahim determined to break 

it. He threw into a vase, in which water was already 
heated some coffee gromid extremely fine, poured out 
the fiivourite bCA'crage, and offered it to hia guests. He 
also placed before them some tobacco, with which they 
filled the bowls of their pipes. Having arranged these 
preliminaries, he broke the irksome quiet by words. 
‘ Baia,* said he, ‘ sing that song Avhich you used to sing 
when T lay on the mat of suffering from the wounds I 
received from the fire of the infidels,’ 

* J AA'ill obey,’ answ'cred the maiden. 

Baia immediately unhung from the side of the tent a 
I musical instrument made of glass, in shape like a wide 
bottle, the bottom of which Avas formed by asses* skin 
being stretched tightly over it. On this species of drum 
— called a dahourka — she struck with the tips of her 
fingers a few preliminary measures, and then commenced 
tlie following song : — 

1. May Allah be with you, O Son of the Arabs! defender of 
l»>lnini8ni ! May i»eac‘e be with you ! May ltai»pi'nes8 be yours ! 

2. When God creattHl the fleet courser Abut you rido, Be called 
to Him the wind of the desert, and said to it. Bo condensed ! IIo 

as obeyed ! O’ 

.3. Ilo'took then a handful of thlH^new element, 4ind breathed 
ujion it. It is thus that your horse was created. 

4. 'I’o make your heart InucceaHible to few, He took a piece of 
steel, and said to jt, Bo the Ixtart of the Arab ! Ho was obeyed ! 

r«. AIm), do >ou see him ily to the pursuit of tho enemies of God! 
At the sound of his steps tho Inildel lias trembled I At the sound 
of his voice he has melted like lead. 

The song was ended : but ere its delicious echoes had 
died on the ears of the two lovers, a terrible sound 
w’as indistinctly heard. Hassan, hitherto mute, en* 
ti’anced, now stretched out his hand to impose silence. 
Ills every sei'-ic seemed strained to discover whether 
hia .ears had not deceived him. Kaddour and the old 
man held their breath j and Baia, pale and trembling, 
sought refuge under tlie folds of her father's humous, 
llassan, still doubtful as to the fatal sound, shook Ids 
haik from Ids brow, and placed his car to the ground. 
He had not been deceived ; the distant growl assured 
him that tlie dreaded lion of Mount Karkar Ai-as ap- 
proaching the tent. But if a doubt of the approach- 
ing danger still lingered, it was dissipated by the in- 
stinct of the horses attached by halters to the inner 
circumference of that part of the tent partitioned off 
as a stable. By the trembling light of the lamp sus- 
pended over them, they were seen with outstretched 
necks, their ears throAvn forward, tlieir tails straight, thew 
nostrils widely distended, and ^eir eyes straioing, as if 
in a vain endeavour to distinguish an .upprci^hizig 
enemy. To Uic snorting of tliese horses wwe^aoon ladMi 
the mournful cries of camels, and the plaintive blelUSiilg 
of sheep, as they approached to seek shelter vUen^.^the 
tent. The truth was now coufinned. The fltreat Ito 
of Mount Karkar, whose retreat had as 
accessiWe to man, ha<l chosen this night to ravage 
encampment Once assured of the appronehiitg datv- 
ger, Hassan and Kaddour nerved themselves toeQooiitn- 
ter it. While mentally deyisiog means of resiataee, 
they appeared calm > but it was not so Avith the old mao. 
At a distance firom his tribe, ]placed, as it wei^e, at the 
outpost of danger, he was toking of his tfemhUng 
daughter, whose hand ishooK like a leaf iti/ his own. 
The sole resource left to him was to confide in thh cour- 
age his tivo guests. 

Hassan uiitiedJ||| long gun of Brahim fito the post 
which supp<wted^|||fe'''a!Wl-heir 
examioed wie ibtsk, and^ren^w^d thfe^poww^ 
become damp ftom the dews of the etemnig. v ipddoay 
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IjBized hi# pistols, and unsh?atluu/his yataghan, stuck 
it into the earth by its point, to be able ^e more readily 
to use it Btamm watched tbes^ preparations with 
intense interest. Suddenly a light seemed to dart into 
his mind. He clasped his daughter to his side, looked 
ea^ly at the two young men ffom one to the other, 
and like one inspired, he exclaimed, ‘ Glory to the Pro- 
phet! Hear me! Both of youVlove Baia. Danger 
approaches. Prove the strength of your love by the 
strength of your courage, and he wlio sliall bring to me 
the skin of the Karkar lion slufll be rewarded with her 
hand !* On hearing these words Baia raised her eyes 
to heaven, and uttered a prayer ; then she cast a look 
at Hassan^ wliich asked him for the victory. Kaddour 
shuddered, and raised his Iiand instinctively to his pistol. 

Brahim having released Baia from his arms, she re- 
treated, according to his wish, into the interior of the 
tent.^ 

Hardly had she disappeared, wiien the Hocks com- 
menced bleating in the particular manner usual to 
them when their instinct reveals the approach of a 
wild beast. In the midst of these noises one louder, 
hoarser, more terrific was heard. Ilassan raised his 
gun ; Kaddour pointed his two pistols towards the en- 
trance of the tent ; and Brahim protected the asylum 
of Baia. 

These precautions had not boon taken for an instant 
ero a crash announced that the infuriated beast had 
chosen Bmhim’s tent for liis attack. Deceived by the 
darkness of the niglft, and by the black covering of the 
tent, the lion h/id sprung upon it as if on some hard 
substance. tThe impetus of his fall broke the sujiports, 
and the beast, frightcnccl for a moment to find Ins foot- 
ing fail him, stopped to utter a fearful roar. Nothing 
separated him from the Arabs but the camel-hair cover- 
ing of the tent, and tliis he sought to tear with hh claws. 
Hassaii, 'dill pr* serving his calmness, unsheathed his 
yataghan, and glided to the spot where tlie lion was 
trying to tear an opening, flaking a few thrusts at 
h.izard. he found at len^h that he had wounded his 
enemy. The beast, now more infuriated, redoubled his 
efforts ; he made an opening in the tent, and the destruc- 
tion of its inhabitants seemed inevitable. 

At this juncture a second calamity happened. The 
fire in the brazier having been thrown on the ground, 
had communicated its flames to the boarded partition, 
and thence to the covering. The smoke and stench 
issuing from the latter nearly stifled Hassan, and with 
a desperiite^ffort lie cut a passage with his dagger 
through the burning mass, rushing forward to meet I 
his enemy face to fhce. Happily, however, the new 
misfortune averted for a time the greater one : the lion, 
alarmed by the flames, withdrew a few paces, and 
extended himself on the ground, eagerl}" watching the 
prey which instinct told him must soon fall into his 
ikngs. Upon this Hassan flew to that part of the tent 
under which Baia was buried, and cutting open the 
tent cloth, extricated her senseless form, and placed 
it tb‘ 1^0 open air behind the fire, which was now a 
firom the attack of the lion. Brahim had 
itibwady escaped — but there was a tliird person to be 
itacuw 'from the flames. A violent struggle arose in 
' Hiabill'f >breasi At this moment he could, by merely 
< reniaftuhlirilhaotive, rid himself of a rival ; hut the arm 
' necessary to protect the life •f Baia. 

. tmrtmm h^itred, and Kaddour was saved. 

I time the lion was to he seen by the light of 

at a short distance stretched on the earth, and 
Ueldiig hts wounded foot. How to combat him ? The 
Arabs had left tieir flre-arms under the wrecks of their 
sold four explosioni now told them but toO truly 
tha^^tbeiy wer^ no longer of any use. The fire began to 
‘ dimintiflni ' Woiild^lt last long enough to keep off the ter- 

The ouler- 

' “ft? and It , Is tksr«||st strangers aco w- 

llvSSiWted from wto fui^ner, wmetimes 
! STcSSfi®** ^ or mats* This Is the apai'tment 


rible animal until they received succour ? or must they 
recommence the combat with their yataghans? Sud- 
denly hope was reno'^Ted in the breasts of these unhappy 
beings. A confused sound of human voices told them 
that friends were approaching. Awakened by the 
roarings of the lion, by the explosion of the fire-arms, 
and by the light of the conflagration, several Arabs 
advanced uttering the cry of comliat. The lion's at- 
tention was diverted from the victims ho had been so 
closely watching, lie raised his head, and turned his 
glaring eyes towards the approaching Arabs. Hassah 
whispered to his companions that the danger had passed. 
He was right. The rescuers fired upon the beast, and 
he, furiously lashing liis sides, hounded into the very 
midst of them. A cry of horror, wUioli was succeeded 
by dreadful groans, announceil that one of his new 
enemies had la^cn fearfully disabled. But ’satisfied with 
having taallKl human blood, or afraitl of longer facing 
so many antagonists, the lion of !Mouiit Karkar bounded 
away towards his lair. 

The rescuers now assembled around tlic three Arabs 
and Baia, who had recovered her' senses. They extin- 
guished the flames by covering tlicm with sand. A new 
tent was raised, and the dispersed flocks, and all that 
the fire had spared, were reassembled. In the midst 
of the tumult Baia ap])roached Ilassan, saying, ‘ This 
night will I wait for you under Uie three palm trees of 
Isscr.’ 

The Arab pressed her hand, and answered, ‘ I will be 
tlu re.’ 

A complete calm soon reigned throughout the camp. 
Each Arab reguined his tent; Brahim returned to that 
prepared for him. aceom])anied by his daughter; and 
Kaddour departed for the Geafera, to prepare himself 
for the hunt of tlie next day; vvhile Hassan immediately 
wended his way towards the three palm trees of Isser. 
This spot, at some paces only from the Beni-Smiel, 
was shaded by olives, the brandies of wliich were en- 
twined with garlands of the wild vine; enormous aloes 
and fig-trees of Barbary concealed it from every eye, I 
wliilst thousands of shrubs pew among the rocks and 
stones on the edges of the river, now almost dried up. 
On both sides arose the mountains of the Atlas. This 
was the rendezvous Baia had cho9cn. 

Hassan had to wait along time ere Baia appeared. He 
followed anxiously witli his eye the movement of the 
stars, which announced to him tlie near approach of 
day. Exhausted with bodily fatigue, and by the emo- 
tions of the night, his eye was often upon the jioint of 
closing : hut the Arab soon shook off liis torpor, aroused 
as he was by the mewings of the jackal, or by its passing 
through the shrubs. In this state of drowsiness a hand 
fell ui)on Ilia shoulder. He shuddered, and raised his 
head ; Baia stood upright before him. By the light of 
the stars, which, during the summer in Africa, sparkle 
so magniflcently, he saw the young girl robed entirely 
in white ; she held in her haiid a yataghan, and ap- i 
peared like one of thosfe apparitions in which the super- 
stitious Arabs implicitly believe, 

* You sleep, Hassan ; oh, how happy are you ! As for 
me, ratal presa^fes have not ceased to assail me, and 
sleep has not once fallen on my eyelids. I tremble.’ 

‘ Say but one word and I shall conquer* Do you 
love me ?' 

Baia cast a tender but reproachful look at the Arab* 

* Does not my presence tell you enough ? This night, 

even but it is now too late, I was going to rcveil it 

all to my father. I was going to tell him that it was you 
whom 1 loved ; but now that Heaven has epoketn by the 
mouth of my fkther, it is to you that 1 confiide my fate. 
Take this weapon; I have brought it from the wrecks 
of our tent. It was formerly worn by .^di-Chafi, the 
celebrated Matfbout With it wiUi you conquer. Re- 
member, oh Hassan!’ added ehe^ ^the words which I 
have spoken. Go, and may Heaven you 1’ 

In saying these words^Batfi'disappiriM'aniongst the 
ahrubs as a thadow. Hassan regained^bw to takb' 
repose, so necessax^ to enhlfle him to enchanter the 
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fatigues of the morning. The dawn of day found him 
on root. He saddled his favourite horse, of a milky 
whiteness, its waving tail dyed with henna. He did 
not encumber himself uselessly with the long gun ol 
the Arabs, but suspended to his saddle a hatchet of 
steel, placing in his belt his trusty pistols and the blade 
which Baia had given him. Thus accoutred, he took 
the road to the Mount Karkar, first seeking Brahim’s 
tent, to find the tracks of the lion. Baia and her father 
were upon the threshold contemplating the disasters ot 
the night Ilassan advanced towards them, alighted 
from his courser, and respectfully kissed the old man’s 
hand. On raising bis head he perceived a tcjir in the 
eye of the maiden. Brahim also saw it. and in a ten- 
der tone said, * my son. I give you my blessing.’ 

Hassnn departed to follow the bloody marks Mdiieh the 
lion’s woun(^t‘d foot had left upon tin ground, assured 
that these traces would eventually conduct him to his 
lair. After a long ride, lie arrived between two ele- 
vated mountains covered with bushes and bristling 
precipices, perfectly impenetralile to any otlicr being 
than an Arabian Inh'se. llassan's steed appeared to 
Bport with the difficulties of the ground. AVith a won- 
deriul instinct he felt t)ie soil with the end of bis hoof 
before he descended the almost perpendicular path 
which led to a dark abyss; then, ulien he felt a resist- 
ance, he placed his whole hoof on the ground, steadying 
it before he brouglit his hind leg to make the same 
movement; this lirat step terminated, lie fixed liis 
hinder hoofs firmly on the earth ere he adv4aneed his 
fore foot a second time. 

By the more numerous traces of blood, it was evident 
that the lion Inad begun on this spot to slacken his pace. 
But Haa.san was far from having reached the Kark.'ir, 
the bare and gray summit of which raiHod its^df like a 
giant in the midst of the smTouuding moimtaiiis. 

After a march of in desen liable fatigue during several 
hours, llassau deseended into a valley at the foot of the 
Karkar. This valley, like a groat nnmher in Algeria, 
was full of enormous rocks, torn in tlie course of ages 
from the face of the mountuins by the rains of wdnter; 
other roeks, being uudermiuccl, seemed to hang in 
the air, and threafened to fall at evi y moment. A 
little rivulet flowed Ewmcriines noiselessly in its nx ky 
bed, and at others bounded, to form a ca.scade, ovn 
the crxig which opposed its passage*. Nature displayed 
HU her magnificence in this place. Hassan alighted 
from his horse, henceforth useless to him. to ascend the 
mountain in the traek of the wounded lion. He took a 
little water in the hulio'w of his hand, bathed the nos- 
trils of his steed with it before he alh'wed him to drink 
in the stream or withdraw the bridle. Tlie noble ani- 
mal, seeing the preparation.s for a halt, raised his fore 
foot, and presented it to his ma.<5ter ; it being the cus- 
tom to prevent horses from straying by attaching a cord 
from a knee to the hoof, which is thus prevented from 
touching the ground. But in this instance Ilassan for- 
bore to hobble his faithful steed ; ‘ for,’ he said aloud, 

‘ should 1 not return, who will here be to release you?’ 

The adventurous Arab now took off his burnou.s, or 
outer garment, tlic long folds of w'hich rpight embarrass 
his future movements, tightened his girdle, and, grasp- 
ing the axe, began to ascend the precipitous Karkar. 
That his approach might be noiseless, he adv;j,nccd bare- 
footed, gliding like a jackal apjongst the arms of the 
cactus-trees, wdiich cover the sides of the mountain. 
Occasionally he stopped to listen, but nothing was 
audible in the 4eath-Iike silence of the place but the 
beating of his own heart. 

After ascending for more than an hour, Hassan’s toils 
were rewarded ; it^indeed, the sight of a monstrous lion, 
i^retehed at full length at the mouth of a cave, can be 
looked upon as a reward. The beast raised his Iiead, as 
if conscious tUat,?4«)ine one was approaching, and cast a 
pifond look around ; but Hassau, hidden under the broad 
caattia, remained vnperccived and motion- 
loific’’ lion again dropped his head between 

A calm courage now took possession of the ■ 

Arab’s heart as he aontemplated the immensity of his 
danger. Armed with that cool intrepidity which is 
inspired hy the fatalism that forms the strongest part 
of a Mohammedan’s creed, he advanced to the terrible 
attack, thinking of nothing but the will of (5od. Ac- 
customed as he was to hunting wild beasts, he knew 
that, face to face, address, activity, and coolness, were 
preferable to arms-y^articularly fire-arms, whieli be- 
come dangerous when injudiciously used. Thus did 
Hassan rely chiefly on bis trusty hatchet to preserve 
his life. He waited, to i(^surc himself that the lioll slept. 

He had already rejoiced in his heart to find that the 
m.ale, and not his partner, had remained to watch over 
the safety of their cubs — for the lioness never sleeps on 
sucli occasions. Being now convinced that his enemy 
slept, he rose stealthily from his hiding-place. Kor a 
moment he hesitated, and hi.s firmness partially forsook 
Jiirn ; but on turning his liead to get a better view of the 
sleeping brute, a new stimulus to action was presented. 

To his astonisinnent lie beheld an Arab of the tribe of 
Geafcra rapidly ascending the precipitie. iiassan no 
longer hesitated. Witli his right hand he grasped his 
hatchet, while with his left he lield a pistol, rbus 
eq^uipjicd, he stepped cautiously from stone to stone 
to the spot wlicre the lion still slept. Twice did he 
brandish the hatchet in the air, and twice did it fall, 
each blow, rendering a fore foot powerless. Swift as 
lightning tlie .issaiLint retreated, to leave; the lion to 
exhaust his fury. 'I'lic beast roared terrifically; and, 
rolling in angni.sli, scattered about; in every direction 
fragments of flint which he ground between his teeth. 

He endeavoured to rise ; but the effort *wiis useless, and 
only increased Ins pain. By t^iis time Hassau liad as- 
cended a projecting ruck uhif'h overliinig the grotto, 
and fired the heavy eiiarges of his instols into the 
monster’s flanks. Irritated hy these new torments, the 
lion assembled all his remaining strength to spring upon 
his enemy. He reared his wounded pau’s against the 
roek on which Hassan was stationed, and with a despe- 
rate effort hounded on the shelf, fixing himself there 

V itli his tcctli. Again the Arab reised his axe, hut ere 
li had time to fall, a gun was discharged hy anelhcr 
hand, and tie- lion fell dead at the entrance of his hui*. j 
Jn another moment an Arab stood beside Hassan. It J 
was Kaddour; for from him did the lion receive his j 
death-v omul ‘ Son of the Beni-Smiel !’ he exclaimed, 1 
*it was niy misfortune to owe my life to yon. Vou 
saved me ftom the flames winch devoured the lent of 
Brahim. I luive now save<l you, and wc art even. This 
skin is mine !’ 

Ilassan, trembling with rage, replied, ‘You have «e/ 
saved my life. The beast was disabled by this arm. 
Like the vulture, thou hast come to feast on the prey 
which the hunter hath slain. Away! for when the 
hmiter appears, the vulture flies!’ 

‘ This spoil is mine,’ answered Kaddour ; ‘cursed shall 
you be if you dare to touch it !’ 

‘Son oi’ the Geafera,’ rejoined Hassan calpaly* ‘let 
us not decide this here. There are wise men in the 
camp. Do tliou choowse the sheik of the Geafera, and I 
him of the Beni-Smiel ; they shall judge between us.* 
Kaddour replied, ‘ Be it so and both drawing th$xr 
small poniards, dexterously stripped off the skin of tlie 
lion. It was agreed that in their way back each shonld 
carry t^e trophy in turn. They regained their steeds, 
and journeyed to the camp in moody silence. 

At the sight of them, Bala’s heart, agitated betifeeu 
fear and hope, beat violently, and her eye no longer 
distinguished the objects around her. The whole ^be 
went out to meet them, and surround them wifti cries 
of vietpry and joy. The reining skin was ;^aced at 
feet of Baia, and the whole tale was faithfully related by 
its horops to the old man. 

On the morrow the sheiks of the Geafera and of the 
Beni-Bmiel asseu^jed under the tent of Bn^im, who 
was also present.^W!rbe skin of the lion was pl^d be- 
fore them. Heme other than Kaddour and Hassau wei’e 
admitted to this councU. Hassan related briefly y^hat 
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had taken place. The three judges conferred togetlfer, 
and pronounced their opinion in a loud voice, the 
eldest taking precedence. Each and all of them de> 
creed that the victory belonged to Ilassan ; for the lion, 
said they, in the state of feebleness to which he had 
been reduced, could only oifer a vain and useless resist- 
ance. Kaddour departed, pale Vitb rage and disap- 
pointment. Hassan went, alone^, to lay his trophy at 
the feet of Baia. Moment of rapture ! Slie was his I 
The <^d man, her father, smiled, and ordered the inar- 
riags^o be immediate. The pcgtioii having been agreed 
to by Brahim, Hassan conducted Baia before the sheik 
of the Beni-Smiel, who addressed to the maiden the 
usual question. ‘ Baia, daughter of Brahim-ben-Zara- 
gout, novr, in presence of the witnesses assembled, 
do you consent to take Ilassan for your spouse r’ A 
similar interrogation was put to Hassan, and the union 
was finished in these terms — ‘ The marriage is accom- 
plished ; may Allah bless it I’ 

On the next day all the relations came to congratu- 
late the new couple, and to offer presents to tliem com- 
mensurate with their fortune. Baia, who stood at the 
threshold of the tent, gave to each a handful of dried 
fruits, which she took from a basket placed beside her. 
Among those who were present at this cefemony was 
an Arab of the tribe of the Gcafera. He made a sign to 
Hassan that he wished to speak to liim ; tJie latter ap- 
proached. 

‘Son of the Beni-SmieV said the unknown, ‘here i^ 
the nuptial jireseni which Kaddour has charged me to 
give to you.’ The Arab held in his hand a brass coin, 
which he ^delilered to Hassan, saying, ‘ By this plcdgi' 
of his vengeance lie declares unto you eternal hatred. 
The fire is kindled at the foot of the mountain. It is 
there that my master awaits you.’ Hassan hhuddere<l; 
for wtill he knew that the ceremony liis enemy liad 
prepared w'ouid ratify an oath of hatred never to be 
evtingiushcd i>ui by tlie death of one of them. To refuse 
the summons impossible. That would have branded 
him with cowardice ; hence he replied, ‘ Let it be done. 
Guide me to him.’ Hassan followed tin* messenger, 
and arrived at the appointed spot. There Kaddour was 
found standing near to a fire which he had kindled 
upon a hearth, formed of three stones placed side by 
side. Kaddour instantly drew fortli a coin exactly 
similar to the one he had sent to his rival, and, cast- 
ing some dry herbs into the flames, exclaimed fero- 
ciously, ‘ Where is the piece of money J sent to thee?’ 

‘ It is here!' replied Hassan. Upon this, each put his 
coin into the fire, and when it ^vas heated, drew it forth ; 
Kaddour saying in a loud voice, ‘ Hatred to the death !’ 
placed It Oil the back of Hassan’s outstretched hand ; Kad- 
dour afterwards submitted to the same ceremony, while 
Hassan repeated the words he liad just spoken. The 
two Arabs now seated themselves, silently enduring the 
torture caused by the red-hot brass as it burnt its wa^’^ 
into their flesh. Not a movement was made, not a 
mufjcle quivered, no feature was allowed to indicate 
the torment they were sufl'ering. When the coin was 
cold, each threw it from bis hand, and spreading some 
grains of gunpowder on the seared wound, spoke in 
grave and solemn tones — ‘ So long as this mark shall 
last, so long will I be your enemy.’ After a ceremony 
of this kind — wliich the pmgress of civilisation has not 
yet done away with amongst tho Arabian tijbes— no- 
thing is held harmless from the ruthless destruction 
the infliction of which future opportunities may aftbrd 
to either party. Even wife, children, parents, are not 
exempt from the savage fury of the sworn enemy. No 
*ties or space of time can obliterate the vow of ven- 
geance thus taken by the Arab. 

Hassan returned to his tent, determined to watch over 
bis wife, and guard her, with untiring 'igilance, from 
the machinations of Kaddour. He constantly wore 
arms during the day* and at night they were never out 
of Ms raaoh ; and on leaving his ten^ be invariably left 
Baia ip <!tefe nC a trusty negro slave to wateli over 
and protect hmr* however, passed away before 


anything occurred to awaken his apprehensions. Hatred 
had either died within Kaddour’s heart, or he was plan- 
ning some elaborate scheme of revenge ; and Hassan 
remained in a state of continual suspense; but at 
length his suspense was ended. One evening, on en- 
tering his tent, Ilassan perceived the following words, 
in Arabic characters, traced on the sand : — ‘ 1 waited 
until you hoped t(j become a father.’ He entered his 
dwelling overwhelmed by a terrible presentiment, which, 
on beholding his wife, w^as in a measure fulfilled. He 
belield lier on her mat writhing wdth pain. Hassan 
divined the truth, and a few hasty questions put to tho 
attendant confirmed it. A strange Arab had presented 
himself witli dates for sale. Baia unsuspectingly bought 
some. 8he had eaten them ; they -contained poison ; 
and death was fast overtaking her. At this terrible 
information Hassan’s firmness gave way; he groaned 
licavily ; ^feii his wife’s feet and hatliCd them with 
tears. Brffiiiu, who, attriieted by liis lamentations, had 
entered the teht, learnt the dreadful ncAVs, and endea- 
voured, by administering large draughts of asses’ milk, 
to relieve bis daughter from the Virmeut she was suffer- 
ing. But Kaddour liad chosen his poison loo well — it 
had taken too deep a root for any remedy to avert its 
eflects. Two hours of indescribable torture, and Baia 
M'iis dead ! 

Has.san hurried the distracted Brahim from the tent, 
and remained during the whole rfight with the remains 
of his well-beloved. The next day he saw that the 
horrible words written at the threshold of the tent had 
been jettaced, and others substituted. They ran thus — 
* Have 1 struck justly ?’ 

The body of Baia was, according to custoin, enveloped 
in her wedding clothes by women of her tribe, and a 
sort of cradle was made to receive it of palm leaves. 
Tile corpse was borne by friendly bands to the place of 
sepulture . A weeping crowd of relatu>n.s and friends fol- 
lowed. On tlicir arrival, the reniains were placed near 
the grave, and four Arabs stationing themselves towards 
the four points of the compass, exclaimed, ‘ Sons of Bcni- 
Smiel, alas! alas! Know that Baia, the daughter of Bra- 
him-ben-Zaragout, is dead.’ To this the mourners re- 
sponded with deep groans. The pit was deep and broad, 
and at the bottom a further d(^)th was dug just wide 
enough to receive the deceased. The body w^as lowered, 
aud several large stones were placed over it, their edges 
resting on the brinks of the actual grave.* The immense 
pit w’as then filled up, and several large flat stones were 
placed upright on the surface to indicate that the place 
was sacred — hallowed by the remains of a human being. 

Tlie crowd now withdrew to Hassan’s tent, where a 
repast in honour of the dead awaited tliem. It con- 
sisted of goats’-milk cheese and cakes soaked in oil and 
butter — which are always eaten on such occasions, 
After all the guests had drunk coflee, each out of tho 
sail ' cup, they separated. 

Hussan, absorbed by a terrible hope of revenge — 
wiiich only relieved ]|^is one bitter grief— set out next 
day unattended for the mountains. He had been directed 
to a valley where Kaddour often hunted. Thither he 
repaired, and passed a month. By night he enveloped 
himself in his^burnous, and slept under a tree ; by dxy 
he concealed himself in a spot which commanded a view 
of the whole valley, which was of immense exteat. 
There, in^movcable as the rock against which he leant, 
did he w ait for his ^nemy, with that patience which 
tho hope of vengeance inspires in the breast of an Arab. 
OiK c aud only once, during that time did he perceive 
Kaddour, at a very great distance, much toq great to 
enable him to reach his perfldious enemy. 

One morning Hassan espied a horseman in the valley f 
his eye, sliarpened by the instinct pj hatred, recognised 
Kaddour, who' was advancing By a narrow pathway 
which wound along the side of the mountcun* Tms 


* Tht -0 pre(!autiflns are ulod to prevent the shifting of ttie desert 
sands fA>m laying bare tho corpee, and atan as a protection against 
Jackals, vho would otherwise disinter tlte body. 
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road wad well chosen ; for» beini? comi^etel^ open and enled the ^ocioufl raptures of tlie one, and the agonies 
unsheltered, it adorded a view of everything around, of the other, that Hasson retired, leaving the body a 
In a single spot, however, at a little distance from the prey to the beasts o^tbe desert. He mounted his horsey 
path, there grew several shrubs, amongst which it might and directing his course northward, reached Oran, where 
be possible for an enemy to conceal himself. he entered the ranks of the French. He is now serving 

A transient smile played upon Hassan's lips, the first amongst the irregular ipahis, or native cavalry, 
which had passed over his countenance since the burial ^ 

MUTUAL AND PROPRIETARY LIFE-ASSURANCE. 
Against a branch, he raised his ghn ready, when the LiFE-AssimANCE being a subject of great and gr^ing 
right moment should come, to fire. Kaddour advanced interest to the public, we deem it not superfluOTS to 
towards the thicket, and stopped within a short dis- make a few remarks on the comparative merits of the 
tance of it to scrutinize every leaf ; but as nothing oc- two modes — the mutual and proprietary—- which now 
curred to excite his suspicions, he continued his route, contend for notice. 


Hassan took deliberate aim at his enemy, and fired. 
Kaddour fell. The bail, which had broken his arm 


The Proprietary System is that of oldest standing. 
Life-assurance was first (speaking generally) practised 


near the shoulder, obliged him to relimjuish the hold of i by joint-stock companies advancing money to sustain 


his gun ; but raising himself by a desperate effort, he < 
deavoured unsuccessfully to draw out his pistol. II, 


the risks of business, and looking for a profit on the 
capital risked. And this plan was very suitable at the 


san in one bound stood before him, and, seizing him time, for, with the defective means of calculation which 
round the body, threw him upon the earth, and undoing then existed, life-assurance business was as much a 
his own belt, bound hil victim tightly ; -udiilst Kaddour, matter of speculation as would be a transaction in hops 
foaming with rage, and his teeth gnashing from the or foreign wheat at the i)reRcnt day. But afterwards, 
effects of pain, offortd but a vain resistance. In- when tables of mortality were formed, and the decre- 
toxicated with the savage joy that vengeance gives, ment of human life came to be reduced to a simple ma- 
Hassau placed Ids foot upon the breast of hU prostrate thematical problem, it was seen that life-assurance might 
enemy. He showere^J bitter taunts on him, and re- be conducted by mere societies of the persons assuring, 
peated the words which were written on the sand on whose payments should form the fund for discharging 


the njorrow of the death of Bma. 

* And I, also, have 1 &t ruck justly 


the emerging claims, and who should appropriate to 
Kaddour, be your themselves any surplus which migUtnarise after all such 


ovrn judge. It is yon who have killed my wife ; it is claims were satisfied — that is to say, r<»oeive back what, 
you who have killed niy child ; it is you wlio have con- in a company, would he distributed amongst .the share- 
demned me to everlasting misery. What vengeance holders as profits. The plan of Mutual Assurance, ns 
have you not preijared for yourself! But Allah be this last is called, has within the last thirty years made 
praised, be has given you up to me in the state I could a considerable advance upon the older proprietary sys- 
most have desired. Oh, Baia! Bnihim! my child! you tem; yet the great bulk of the life-assurance business 
shall all be avenged !’ of the country is still transacted in proprietary offices. 

The Arab of the tribe of the Geafera made no an- the numbers of which are ns more than three to one of 


swer, but began to recite his prayers. 

^Hassan, with his head leaning upon his hand, was 


the mutual offices. 

After a careful examination of the two plans, v’ith 


seated near Kaddour: he was reflecting upon the kind some benefit from practical experience, we do not licsi- 
of death which he intended to inflict upon his enemy, tab' to declare our conviction that the mutual sytitf^m 
Fixing his eye upon him, he seemed to h Id a con versa- is the only om which the public at large are eoncernt.»d 
tiou with himself, for "his lips moved; sometimes he | to support. The proprietary system, originating only 
•h<Mk his head, as making a negative sign ; at others a by favour of the darkness in which the subject was at 
ai3aile of contentment passed over his face. At length first buried, could only, it appears to us, have since 
^ rose, and drawing from his purse, of the form of a been supported by the efforts of interested individuals, 
portfolio, ^ piece <d* money enveloped in a cloth, he It is perhaps to be considered by mercantile meu as a 
ifaoWed it' to Kaddour, saying, ‘ Do you recollect this legitimate mode of making money ; but, examined more 

rigidly, and by persons like ourselves, perfectly dis- 
ThO Arab was silent. interested, it seems by no means a blameless one. To 

‘Well,’ continued he, ‘ it is the same piece of money illustrate this, let us see how a life-assurance company 
with which you imprinted your hatred upon my flesh, generally proceeds. A set of speculators start it with 
Look how well the mould of it adapts itself to the a large apparition of capital, of which only a few 
WDusd. One uf us shall die, said you ; it is you. How- thousand pounds need Ixi paid up. By means of a 
ever, what had I done to you to incur your hate ? handsomedooking office, incessant advertising, and ac- 
What had Baia done to you ? What had my child done tive managers and agents, business is obtainet). After 
to you ?’ The voice of Hassan wac moved in pronounc- a few years, this has generally increased considerably, 
lag these words. Then he resumed in a different tone, and large dividends begin to be made amongst the 
‘ At last I have you in my power ! ’ shareholders. In one instance under out immediate 


lag these words. Then he resumed in a different tone, and large dividends begin to be made amongst the 
‘ At last I have you in my power ! ’ shareholders. In one instance under out immediate 

' Hassan assembled - three stones, gathered some notice, ten thousand pounds of paid-up ciipital now 
brambles, and placing some dried moss upon a pebble, stands, ^ter seventeen years* business, at the value of 
obtained a light by striking it with the back of his L.70,000, in the stock-market, being L.600 per cent, 
blade. The fire was communicated to the n^pss, then of premium. What is it that has thus so much in- 
to the brambles of the hearth, upop which he now idacjed creased its value? Only those surplusages of pay- 
« of money. meht by the public which, in a mutual office, would 

cried Kaddour, ^ kill me quickly.* all come back to the assured. Generally, it is to be 

Kill you Quicklv ! oh! no. no. "Raia and n 


you quickly ! oh 1 no, no. Baia and my child, remarked, proprietary dffl^ces, besides their usual scales 


did you Idll them quickly ? Ah 1 on the contrary, why 
pa^ot I make your tortures last as long as my grief?’ 


of rates; where, as in death’s own list, there is no 
return, have a scale where the payments are somo-* 


■'t* I — la*' . *apii €»» jiwg ACburu, iiavo » BVluo nwme sure ihiuhj- 

si^oniy TOuld distress the reader to pursue the details what higher, and the assured am to have pel'iodical 
^y ssans revenge. Suffice it to state that be exei- bonuses as in the mutual system; a ccmcesaioff much 
Jim^tne refiniement of cruelty which lialf-civilised like the celebrated one which vice is Said to pt^ to vir- 
- 2I!2II2 ^ practase, maiming his limbs, tue. But here the benefits sink far below What are to 

^ burning coin, Ac.; thus be usUaUy obtained^m a respeotalde mtuid as 
of hia victinj slowly, and rejoidpg they well may, %ee!lig that the company IbOks fbr apto- 
suffering which fittoitsrif, whi^ iS' just so 

mm. It was only when death had pockels c# the assfiiied without mf eqikittllint. > Were 
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we to dmw out tables contrastinf^ the sums which in- 
dividuals will realise in a course of years under the 
mutual system, with those which*the same payments 
will obtain under the proprietary or -trading system, 
even where shai^ of * profits ’ are professedly diyided 
among tlie assured, our readers ^ould be startled at the 
difference of results. It would appear almost incompre- 
hensible that the proprietary system sliould have con- 
trived to exist so long, when a rival plan, free from all 
s^lfii^ principle, and securing to the public the utmost 
possAle advantages, was daily contending with it for 
public favour. This, however, is no real mystery, when 
we consider the ignorance of most persons on the subr 
ject of life-assurance, and what a powerful interest is 
concerned in maintaining the repute of the proprietary 
system, and bringing business to its bureaux. 

The leading pretext of the proprietary system is, that 
the subscribed capital afibrds a guarantee or security 
for the payment of claims whicli the mutual system 
lacks, and that the assured is thus compensated in 
safety for whjit he wants in money. But the hollow- 
ness of tills pleading Is seen in a moment, when we 
consider that a combination of assurers, each paying 
fuUy what science says is necessary to make good 
theit mutual engagements, is a transaction free from all 
risk, in the ordinary sense of the word, and only can fail 
in tlie event of a change in the laws of nature, or such 
an alteration in the condition of the country (affecting 
the value of money) as no kind of security would gain- 
stand. Attempts have been made to liken the case of a 
life-assurance company to a bank of deposit, and to 
make out/ronl that analogy that a stock is necessary 
for the security of tli8 assurers. But the cases arc 
totally diverse, seeing that the assurance company has 
not, like a bank, to trade with its deposits, hut only to 
lay, them out to tlie best advantage in permanent in- 
vestments, and thus hold tliem till they fall in the due 
course of time to be returned. A bank which appro- 
priated to itself half tlie ordinary rate of interest for 
deposits, on the pretence of its having a few thousand 
pounds of stock to M^ord a security, would be in strict 
analogy, but no other. In fact, the capital is a mere 
stalking-horse: there is no instance of its ever being 
called into requisition. Were such an instance to 
occur, it would probably prove a mere trifle in com- 
parison with the extent of the obligations. We may 
go farther, and say that this capital is not only unneces- 
sary, in consequence of the unavoidable lormation of 
large funds from the mere payments of the assured, 
but, if on a large scale, it woidd be a positive disadvan- 
tage, as, if there is any real difficulty in the conductiug 
of life-assurance business, it is in the disposal of the 
funds. Capital for life-assurance can at the most only 
be needed at first, while the accumulated premiums of 
the assured are of slender amqunt ; but admitting that 
it is ever so needed, it almost immediately becomes 
supcrfiiious, and should be therefore withdrawn. There 
is dtp, instance of an office commenced on the proprietary 
system, with an arrangement for the gradual buying up 
of the shareholders, which is now effected, so that the 
office, ai^r twenty years* existence, has made a tran- 
sition to tlie mutual system. This is so far laudable : 
only , there was no need for the shareholders drawing 
profits for so long as twenty years, or for their being 
allowed at last to get double the original pric^ of their 
shares. Beyond a vexy short time, at the most, the 
capital of a life-assurance company, as for as it is 
a loality at all, only serves— and this purpose it serves 
very well— to justify a small set of men in appro- 
priating to themselves funds properly due to others. 
As might be expected, the means taken for obtaining 
bubinesa by proprietary offices is not, in general, ^ 
a «ery toThpuloiii nature. They make extensive use of 
the eyetem of cKMumiseimi— that is, large and tempting 
allowimees to solicitors and others to induce them to 
bring their firlexids or clients to these instead of any 
other offiees. %me men have almost an income se^ 
cnieid to them by the aBowmmes they are entitled to 


in consequence of having taken a few customers to sopie 
of the more liberal class of offices, such allowances 
being, as we have elsewhere shown, ♦ neither more nor 
less .than a bribe to induce a man of business to betray 
the interests of those who confide in him. Such a use 
of funds, however reprehensible it may he pn moral 
grounds, is justified on pecuniary considerations to the 
shareholders, if it only leaves themselves a profit, seeing 
that they have no other object to look to. Very diffe- 
rent is the case of the mutual offices, where money so 
employed would bc! a subtraction from funds projieriy 
belonging to the whole circle of the assured. 

In fine, the system of iimtual assurance — imre and 
undefiled — is that which the public should, for its own 
sake, and partly for the sake of morality also, support. 
It is an institution contemplating unmixed good to man- 
kind, and wlitire no grosser interests than those of a 
few ofticiiyiai? otm possibly bc concerned. Conducted on 
a large scaic, end upon a proper footing, it involves no 
risk, and at the same time, from the system of divisions 
of surplus, the charges must be held as reduced to a per- 
fect square with the necessities the case, excepting 
only the expenses of management. Contrasted with 
this, the proprietary sj’^stem cannot for a moment he 
defended — a business pretending to incur risks, and 
drawing all the profits which can only be due where 
risks are real — a business which^can only thrive in the 
proportion in wliich it puts on imposing appearances. 


A STOUY-TBLLKR OF THE LAST AGE. 
jtLL who knew tlie literary society of the last age in 
Edinburgh, speak ^vith rapture of the stories told at 
happy convivial moments by William Creecli the pub- 
lisher. Creetdi, who had ushered into the world the 
princip.al w'orks of talent produced in Scotland during 
fifty years, and was himself a man of no small literary 
ability, Ijad ripened into all the quaintness of the 
baciielor character ; a little stiff in las ordinary demean- 
our, but capable of brightening up into something mar- 
vellously amusing when seated with friends of his own 
kind, wdio knew how to humour him. He was particu- 
larly happy in the wirration of *a certain old-fashioned 
class of Scottish anecdotes, such as arc now entirely lost 
to the world, his favourite hero being a Laird Carnegie 
of Balnamoon, a Forfarshire gentleman, who, though. 
Creech was not aware of this circumstance, liad boenoul 
with Brince Charles in the year 1745, for which he aud 
his estate escaped destruction only by a narrow chance. 
The venerable bookseller was always reluctant to ex- 
hibit in the character of a story-teller, but, when onc^ 
begun, never failed to go on with unflagging spirit, 
keeping the whole company in a state of the highest en- 
joy n.ent as long as he cliose to talk. Of course much 
of this was owing to the humorous manner of the nar- 
rator — looking, as John Ballantyne used to say, ‘ like a 
mouse smelling at a piece of toasted cheese’-— and to the 
quaint and whimsical effect of his pronunciation of the 
old Scottish iffiraseology wliich he employed: and all 
this effect is ot course not to be reproduced *, yet it may 
amuse a vacant half hour even to read such a faint re- 
port of the story of Balnamoon as one of the survivors 
of the circle can now give. It ran somewhat in the fol- 
lowing strain — that is to say, in general ; for Creecb, it 
was remarked, never told the story twice in exactly the 
same 

In the north of Scotland, on a small entailed estate 
of his own, called Balnamoon (or, os the common people 
would have it, Bfmnj/moon)^ lived* some rixty or seventy 
years ago, an old gentleman, whose real name I nevw 
heard, as he seldom got any other than * the laird,' of, 
more familiarly, * Boxmymoon.' He was the xherriest, 
blithest body that ever lived, impettobaffiy good-na- 

— Jj- ‘ ^ — — 

* * See No. IS, Kew Bertes, arilbto ^tl«d < A IQtfSbbnesty In a 
High Walk,* i w > • 
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tured, save when he got fou.^ and then only testy a wee. 
We have a’ our fautsi he loved the bottle far owre weel; 
but let that pass (pushing the bottle to his next neigh- 
bour). All unavailing was the sage advice — the frowns 
no few— he got frae his trusty serving man John ; redson 
or iiane, he wad hae the drappy. This serving man, 

I should premise, was a perfect character, an honest, 
sober, tiTithful, worthy creature, wliose services were 
thoroughly appreciated by his master, who would never 
stir a foot without him ; for he had grown gray in the 
laird’s family, by all of whom he was treated rather as 
a humble friend than a domestic ; and many a weary 
night has honest John, by lantern light, or whiles by 
the glow-worm’s lamp, trudged — tramp, tramp— after 
Bonnymoon, or trotted weary by his side, lest, mortal 
foil as he was, he should fall into a bog. In short, John 
was factotum holding him on his horse when he could, 
and when he Tell olT— which was gayan helping 

him on again ; not without many a long sermon ; for 
John was privileged, and might preach with impunity. 
Early one hitter cold morning in 1 leccmber the laird , 
rang for John, and when the serving-man answered the 
bell, he told him to call his two sisters, Miss Betty and 
Miss Katie, instanter, for that he intended that day to 
tak his kail wi’ Laird Toonistoups (a regular five-bottle 
man), and as he had far to ride, he must start betimes. 
The aforesaid damsels were two stilT-starched old maids, 
lean and scraggy, witfa wdiite cheeks, red nebs, and 
waists like fiddle-cases ! Tliey adored their brother, and 
sometimes almost killed him with their officious fond- 
ness. ‘ Noo, daw'ties,’^ cried the laird as tlie misses made 
their appearance — ‘noo, djuvties, I’m no to dine at 
hatne to-day, so ye needna fash the cocky-leeky ; mak 
yoursels as happy and merry as ye can till I come 
backj I’ll soon be luimc; jcken T’m never late; and 
John, get ye the ineare ready, and pit the Iror.se-rug 
owre her hips.’ ‘ Oli, brither!’ screamed both the ladies 
at once, ‘do l)e advised, and tuk the carrit<'h — ye’ve 
gotten a sair hoast^— and here’s my mantle, a’ lined m i’ 
fur, and Katie’s comforter to pit roun' your cliin : ye 
ken the nights are hitter cauld ; and, brither, tie your 
bat tight doun ; dinna be late, noo ; come back early.' 

‘ Ye’re sure o’- f/jaf,’ quo’ Bonnymoon. ‘And row this 
napkin rouii’ your chafts; there, noo; that’s line ~ 
whisht, noo, laird — wait till 1 ge^it roun’ 3'ourncvkt 
ia’t owre tight?’ ‘ I’m no clean throttled,’ quo’ the lair<i 
(mumbling through the mountain of duds and happings 
wliicli his kind sisters had forced on him), looking like ; 
a munimy or a great clothes-horse, ^litli his arms ! 
sticking out on each side ; for he had three or four coats 
and w^aistcoats under the top-coat, or, as it was called, 
the * trot-cozey.’ ‘Eoo, brither, mind your firomise.’ 

* Never fear/ answered Bonnymoon. ‘ God bless you 
baith, ray doos ; I’m awa’ V ‘ Stop, stop a wee, brither — 
ye’ll get your coat a’ jappit wi’ the glaur'* — wait till I pin 
up your tails.’ ‘ Pin up a fiddlestick 1’ exclaimed the 
laird, out of all patience ; * gi’e’s a dram, and dinna fash 
my tails.’ So putting spurs to hip mare, he trotted off, 
wi’ honest John close at his crupper. 

Bonnymoon’s libations were no joke ; he said cham- 
paign might pass, it was weel enough; but claret he 
called shilpit stuff— cauld, nasty, trashy getCr— dub-water, 
dirt, or sour sma’ beer. On his return home, the laird, 
as usual, being / om, and having a dangerous ford to pass 
in a very dark night, liis mare Daisy’s girth got loose, 
and off soused his honour like a sack ! ‘ John, what’s 
that faun,ti d’ye ken ?’ ‘ T dinna ken,’ quo’ John ; ‘ but 
oo’U see. Trowtb, laird, its just your honomtf ‘ Me, 
John I I daresay ye’re no far wrong ; eh ! what A water’s 
i’ my lugs I’ ‘Its better there than in your mou’,’ re- 
sponded the sapient sisvYing-man ; ‘ for, as the auld Scotch 
^Hg says, ye ne’er Itfed water a’ your days, laird.’ ‘ Hoot, 
man, haste ye, gi’o’s a heeze ,7 and get me up again.’ 

‘ Hop , that’s • |o be accomplished, laird, I dinna ken.’ 




s Pretty frequently. 
Miespattored with mud. 
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* Why, sure enengh, John,’ answered his honour ; ‘ that’s 
your concern.’ * It may be sae ; but I'm thinking ye’re 
a wee mair concemedaihmx I am, for a' thatl* ‘ John, 
gi’e owre havering, and catch the meare.’ ‘ Wo ! Daisy, 
wol lass [plash! plash!] wo! wo!’ ‘Come, haste ye, 
John, I’m cauld — my teeth’s a’ cliattering in my head — 
gi’e’s m3' hat ! ’ ‘Your**hat! weel that’s a good joke~ 
your hat indeed ! bo thankfu’ that I’ve found your wig, 
and that ye’re no gatm this blessed night, mortal fou, 
wanting baith hat and wig. Your hat 1 my certy, hats 
are no sae rife here awa, J can tell ye.’ ‘ Aweel, aweel, 
John, let us just be jogging, and if the road be uae owre 
Wide, the length o’t shall never fash us ; we’ve gotten 
rather an over-dose 0’ water to our whisky, I maun con- 
fess.’ ‘ My certy, laird, there’s unco’ little o’ the whisky 
come my way ; but here’s your jazy, clap it on your 
pow, and I’ll try and get you mounted ance mair.’ 

* That’s no my ivig, John, ’at is it no !’ ‘ I’m tliinking 

3'e maun tak it though, for there's nm wale^ o’ wigs here, 
laird!' ‘ Gi’e’s a hand o’t, then, gin I maun tak it ; but 

, it’s no mine.’ So, after sundry twistings and turnings, 
on went tlie "wig hint side afore , ‘ All’s right,’ cried 
Bonnymoon, and away they trot again. 

But now they had a toll to pass, which, when the 
laird was vera fou, he always mistook for an inn, whicli 
the keeper knew- well, and was alwa3’^8 prepared for the 
laird’s reception with something lie liked bettor than 
tlie eauld water, of which he liad previously got too 
plentiful a dose. On aligliting, his honour called lustily 
for port, instead of which the loon toll- keeper plied 
him hard, glass after glnss, with cherry brandy. The 
laird smacked his bps ; ‘ certy, landloi'd, that’s prime 
port! Whaur got ye that? Capital! Hdie, ostliT, 
waiter, bar-maid, boots, run for your lives, ye rogucis; 
bring me a bottle o’ port ! lico long maun I stan’ here 
and ca'? Ken ye wha I am? I'll tell 30 what, I’ll gie 
a croon — a croon — I’ll gie a kingdom for’t ! ’ ‘ Deil ding 
that port oot o’ your crazy pow,’ cried Jolin, *for3(j 
dinna. ken port fra’ aquafortis !’ ‘ Gin it be aqua/ty^/tw, 
it’s dooii, John,’ cried the laird, tossing off another 
glass. 

^ m another day — a winter’s day — the laird being' ‘ no 
vt»-a weel,’ ami intending to dine with a friend in ilie 
country, his histers persuaded him not to cxi>ose him- 
self on horseback, hut to take what they called the 
oarritcli. The laird didna like this plan at all, but at 
last he v'as induced to consent to it. So John wnis 
asked in the first plac’C to go and shuc out t/te hens out 
0’ the earritcdi, for, as it stood in its shed, it had been 
taken possession of in the course of time by the poultry, 
and tlie chuekics, I can assure you, were not easy to 
dislodge, po.ssession being nmc points o’ the law. Well, 
the carritch w as cleared 0’ the hens, and then pulled 
out to the yard, and then John ggt it a* scartit oot,^ and 
made as nice as it could w'cll be. So the laird got into 
it, and drove off, followed by a thousand benedictions 
and cautions by his sisters. It was an extraordinary 
machine this coach — a kind of Noah’s ark on wheels, 
that went squeaking, grinding, and growling along the 
road like thunder. Nothing happened on the way to 
dinner ; but there, as usual, the lot sat very late, and 
got most dreadfully fou. So, after the party broke up, 
John got his honour into ttie coach, and off they set 
on their way home, in a very dark night. Some 
liollow m the Toad* having given it a terrible jolt, 
the laird was wakened out of his sleep, and popped 
out liis head. ‘John, what’n a iiea-hotch is this? 
Div ye ca’t a coach ?— let me oot I Div ye think I’ll 
sit howdling here a’ night? Let me oot, 1 say, and 
bring Daisy. Stop, stop; d’ye hear?’ The dickey- 
had faun doon a’ gleyd;^ so John had enough to do 
to keep his seat, and take care of himself, as be ga’e 
aye the totber botch and slide, stoutly wo-ing and 
wo-hoying. He bad no great occasion fbr the whip; 
for, scared by the squeaking 0’ the wheels and the 
clanking o’ crazy machine, Daisy cookit her lugs, 


1 * Scraped out, » Allawiy. 
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ami made clever heels. Poor John’s perch had now 
begun to give way ; and sitting with his nose and knees 
close together, it was first ‘ ghee-hup,’ and then * ghee- 
ho/ till at last doon ho fell, holding fast by Daisy’s tail, 
who, not relishing practical jokes, scampered oflT at full 
speed, broke from the harness, and left tlie coach be- 
hind lier I Lo ! there lay his nonour and his serving- 
man half scomjished among dirt and snow, in a night as 
dark as pitch. The laird began to greet; wo for the 
dignity of history when we have lachrymals to record ; 
but, be it remembered, the laird was greetin' fou. How- 
ever, John, who was as sober as a bishop, W'o-lioying on 
wi’ might and main, contrive'd to catch Daisy, and get 
her yoked once more. 

Smack went the whip, round went tho wheels ; 

but, as misfortunes seldom come single, a plank at the 
bottom of the coach gave way, and the doughty laird 
fell through the aperture, and was left ))y the uncon- 
scious John sprawling on the roud I Arrived at home, 
the misses came running out, each with a light in her 
hand, to receive the laird. ‘ IIoo are ye, brither ? Sic 
a niglit ye’ve gotten. Let down the step.*?, John. J 
daresay my brither’s no weel. Ronnymoon ! .lolm, 
whaiir’s his honour ? — wliaiir's the laird ?’ ‘ Tliat’s 

rnair than X caji say,’ answered John. ‘I scarcely ken 
W'haiir I’m mysel’ ! But dinna greet and tak on sac 
sair, ladies ; I daresay he’s lying in the gutter, or in 
S(une ghiur-hole on the road, and we a’ ken that’s nat- 
ilnng by enmtnori, lie’s safe enough; there’ll nacthiiig 
fash him; I'll riu and get the hurlbarrow;’ and in a 
jiffy Joh^ brought hame the laird, and wbumbled out 
his honour, whack ! With a wljole skin, and not ipiite 
sae foil as usual. I'or his late sad disaster had sobered 
I him a wee. ‘Adi, hrither, I’m feared ye hae gotten 
I your death the night, lying sae lang on the road, and 
I in sic ' ‘Nae fear o’ me, dawties,’ said the 

I l;drd. ‘ Tin as weel as can be. But next time, hinnies, 

I I think we maun hae a loom that’ll hand ini’* 


WRANGELL’S EXI*EDITION ’I'O TJIK POIAR ShhV. 

SneoNJ) AKTICLB. 

Otiii first notice of M. Von Wrangell’s work* brought 
U.S to the iieriod of his settlement for the winter in 
Nijnei-Kolymsk, a small town on the river Kolyma, in 
an extremely remote part of Siberia, near the Frozen 
Ocean. Here prejiarations were made for a start early 
in February”, when the cold was somewhat abated. The 
instructions from the Russian admiralty directed that 
the first year the expedition’ should proceed to Cape 
Chelagskoi, where, being divided into two parts, one 
under Wrangell w^as to go in search of a northern land, 
while the other was to examine the coast as far to the 
eastward as circumstances would iiermit. T# do this 
cffl cieotly, tliere were required fifty sledges, six hundred 
dogs, and at least forty days’ provision. As it was ne- 
cessary to proceed in February, there remained only 
three months for preparation. 

While forwarding opersj^ioiis for the journey, M. Von 
Wrangell was surprised at the arrival of the wmll-known 
English traveller, Captain Cochrane, on the 3 1st of De- 
oember, and in conversation with this eccenftic person, 
the new year (1821) came in with a temperature of — 60 
degrees. In order to show his guest some of the amuse- 
ments of the place, as well as to give a general treat, the 
commander of the expedition invited all the principal 
inhabitants for Twelfth Night, and engaged for the 
evening one of the best and roomiest houses, belonging 
to a Qosfack who could play the violin. ' The assembly- 
room was lighted up with train-oil lamps, the walls 

» A vessel that will hold In. 

* One vedume, smsU ootavo, taslon ; Maddon and Co. 1844. 


ornamented by a little drapery, and the floor strewed 
w'ith yellow sand. The refreshments for the ladies 
were tea, some lumps of white sugar, and cedar-nuts. 
Supper consisted of fish-cakes, struganina, dried fish, 
and frozen rein-deer marrow'. Our guests arrived at 
five o’clock in their best furs, and after the first burst of 
admiration at our arrangements, the ladies took their 
scats, and began to sing national songs ; afterwards the 
younger ones played at various games, and danced w'ith 
slow and apparently laborious effort to the sound of the 
old hunter’s violin. At ten o’clock the company took 
their leave, witli endless thanks for th# entertainment ; 
nor w'crc these mere wmrd.s of course, for, a year or two 
afterwards, they’^ still spoke of our* agreeable and bril- 
liant party as a bright spot in their remembrance.’ 

The premrations for departure being completed, it was 
nceessar^b bid adieu to these simple-minded Siberians, 
and to proceed on a preliminary excursion to Capo Che- 
lagskoi. Fully equipped, the party set out on the 19th of 
February. 1’he loads, indopcJK'/fcntly of provisions, con- 
sisted of a coni(\'il tent of rein-deer skin, two hatchets, an 
iron plate on wliioh a fire could be lighted, a trivet, a soup- 
kettle, a tea-kettle, a pocket-lantern, a few wax candles, 
some changes of linen, a bear-skin a-piecc to sleep on, 
and a double rein-deer skin eovbrlet for every two poi- 
sons ; also tbe requisite philosophical instruments and 
arms. The w'eather 'is as clear and pleasant, with a tem- 
perature at noon of — 20 to 26 degrees, which was 
not troublesome when the wind did not blow. When a 
broe/e sprung up, tluj cold became intense, and could 
w'itb dilBculty be faced by the dogs. In spite of a firc< 
a thick, covering of furs, and the shelter of tlie tent, ice 
formed on Lie persons of the travellers, and in the morn- 
ing hoar-frost was visible on everything affected by the 
breath, (')nc- night M. i<.aRmin, one of the officers, had 
omitted to change his boots and stockings on going to 
rest, and next morning, to his great alarm, be found 
that bis stockings were frozen to his feet. Happily, b}' 
gentle rubbing wiili brandy, nq serious effects followed. 
As the expedition approached the confines of the snow- 
covered land, the increasing cold and violent wind made 
travelling very” diflicult. ‘ To guard the dogs from being 
frozen, the drivers were obliged to put clothing on tlieir 
bodies, and a kind of boots on their feet, which greatly 
impeded their running ; and the intense frost had ren- 
dered the snow loose and granular, so that the sledge- 
runners no longer glided smoothly over its surface.’ 

On the ,5th of March the party reached the nortli- 
west point of the CMielagskoi Noss, and doubled the ea|}e 
wd h great difficulty and danger. They had often to 
ascend steep icebergs ninety feet high, and to descend 
at great risk to the sledges. At other times they had 
to wade unto the waists in snow, harnessing themselves 
to the sledges, which the poor dogs were unable fjo drag 
after them. Tkl. Von AVrangell pursued tbe south-east 
coast of this demote cape (latitude 70 degrees, longitude ; 
I7l degrees), and having made certain observations, 
returned in his route to Nijnei-Kolymsk, which he 
reached on the 1 4th of March. A few days after his 
arrival, M. Von MaYiuschkin, who had set out on an 
expedition in a different direction, also returned, bring- 
ing with him some information respecting the Tchukt- 
ches, a nomade tribe, who, receding into tjie extreme 
wildernesses of biberia, have hitherto defied Russian con- 
quest. These barbarians, as may be supposed, are hea- 
thens, and all attempts^ at converting them to Christi- 
anity have failed, partly in consequence of their language 
being deficient in words to express new and abstract 
ideas. Polygamy is general amongst them ; and they 
kill not on^ all deformed and weakly children, but their 
own parenfs, when they become unable to endure the 
fatigues and hardsliips of a wandering life. * The^ con- 
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not be said to haVe toy religion, but are influenced by friends by the prescribed service, whlcli was read by 
gloomy superstitions, and consult, on all important occa- M. Bereshnoi, and the hymns were suhg by our Cos- 
sions, a set of highly imaginative and half-crazy fanatics sacks and sledge-drlvcrs. A block of ice was carved to 
called Shamans. Worked upon by solitude, the contem- represent an altar, and the only wax-light wC possessed 
plation of a savage nature, long vigils, fasts, and the use was burned in front of it. The day was one of rest and 
of narcotics and stimulants, these men become persuaded refreshment to all. Our^festive fare was fhigal enough *. 
of possessing supernatural powers, and keep up an in- we had reserved for it a few rein-deer’s tongues and a 
tercourse with the invisible world by beating ill the silence little brandy: a much greater treat was a small Are, 
of midnight on their magic drum. * A true Shaman is kept up during part of tlie day.* On the llth, the dogs 
not a cool and ordinary deceiver, hut a psychological and men being refreshed and the sledges repaired, the 
phenomenon, well deserving of attention. Whenever I party hastened onward, impelled by the noise of the 
liave seen them operate, they have left me with a long- crashing ice, which sounded like distant thunder. For- 
continued aud gloomy impression. The wild look, the tunately land was reached w’ithout any serious accident, 
blood-shot eyes, the labouring breast and convulsive and the expedition arrived safely at Nijnei-Kolyrask on 
utterance, the seemingly involuntary distortion of the tlie 28th of April. 


face and the whole body, the streaming hair, even the 
hollow sound of the drum, all contributed to the effect ; I 


The 8un\racr of 1821 was devoted to several land and 
coasting excursions by different divisions of the corps. 


and I can well understand that the whole should appear each adding sometliing to the ascertained knowledge of 
to the uncivilised spectator as the v'ork of evil spirits.’ this part of tlie w'orld. Hie winter which followed was 
M. Von Wrangell now set out on a second journey more than usually severe, and a new misfortune over- 
along the shores of the Polar Sea, taking only thirt3' t(X>k the district around Nijnei-Kolymsk, in a malady 

I day s’ provisions, and trifiling to an occasional replenish- among the dogs. ( )ne hundred of these useful animals 
nient by success in bear-hunting, 'flic ocean was an were required for M. Von Wrangell’s third excursion to 
extensive plain of ice, broken rinly by a few scattered the Polar Sea in 1822, but it was with the greatest 
masses. To avert the ill effects from the reflection of difficulty that thirty- six could be procured. With these 
the snow on the eyes, some black crape iras distributed a partj' set out on the 14th of Marcli, arid on this occa- 
as .veils to the party. JIaving made observations on the sion reached latitude 72 degrees 2 minutes, hut still 
position and character of certain small islands, they pro- without discovering any large tract of land. From the 
needed on their journey ; but, owing to the mildness of nature of the ice, the increasing depth of the sea, and 
the weather, it was attended with some danger. Tlie other circumstances, M. 'V^ui Wrangell appears to have 
surface of the icy plain was occasionally wet by the come to the conclusion that there was really no great 
melting of the snow, and not well calculated to bear tlie mass of land in this part of tlie Polar ScS, ayd that it 
sledges. In latitude 71 degrees 32 minutes, when going was useless pursuing an investigation fraught with so 
in a north-easterly direction, the difficulty seemed to ynucli danger. He accordingly once more returned to 
increase. * At first we got on pretty rapidly’, iiotwith- land, making in his course some new observations on 
standing occasional salt patches, but these gradually the coast. He reached his old quarters at Nijnei-Ko- 
increased until we had gone about fifteen worsts, when lymsk on the nth of May. 

we found ourselves in what may be called a deep salt Part of the summer was devoted to an expedition 
moor, where it was impossible to advance, 1 examined westwards, through a singular tract of counti*y called the 
the ice beneath the brine, and found it only five indies Stony Tundra ; and an expedition of a more important 
thick, and so rotten, that it was easily cut through with kind was jierformed by Lieutenant Anjou thence north - 
a oommon knife. We hastened to quit a place so fraught wards to tiic islands of New Siberia, Fadejvskoi, inid 
with danger; and after going four werst" in a south by Koldnoi, lying under latitude 75 degrees, beyond 
east direction, we readied a smooth surface covered w’hich it was found too hazardous to proceed by sledges; 
with a compact crust of snow. When we had gone a and to attempt the journey by boats would have ^en 
couple of wersts over this, I had the ii!C examined, and not less dangerous. An important object was gained 
found it one foot two inches tliick. Tlie dejith of the by these united expeditions, in laying dOAvn a correct 
tea was twelve fathoms, and the bottom greenish mud. chart of the northern coast of Siberia, and of the few 
We halted one or two wersts further on, near some in- islands with which the frozen ocean is here studded, 
considerable hummocks, wlierc tlie thickness of the M. Von Wrangell undertook his last expedition to 
crust of ice and the depth of the w^atcr were examined, the Polar Sea in March 1823, provided with a few good 
and found tlie same as before. The water gushed up teams of dogs. I'he object was to penetrate as far east- 
through the holes which had been made in the ice, and w’ard as possible ; and, after difficulties as great as w-ere 
overflowed to a considerable distance in all directions, ever jireviously encountered, he reached latitude 70 
and soon imparted its bitter salt taste to the snow, degrees 51 minutes, longitude 175 degrees 27 minutes. 
When the watery particles evaporate in the sun, they From this point, which w’as about sixty miles from the 
leave behind a thick brine, part of wdiich forms crystals, nearest lllnd, the party hurried rapidly back, the rising 
and part contributes to destroy the, ice. Mcauwliile the temperature and increasing number of fissures in the 
north wind increased in strengtlv, and must have raised ice giving signal to lose no time in the retreat But 
a considerable sea in the open water, as we heard the the nearer they approached the coast, the danger fear- 
sound of the agitated element beneath, and ^elt the undu- fully augmented. The icy plain broke into huge frag- 
latory motion of the thin crust of ice. Our position wrs nients, and driving became impossible. The situation 
at least an anxious one; the more so, as we could take no of the forlorn travellers war^ow truly awful, and we 
step to avoid the impending danger. I believe few of shall leave the author tb describe it in his own words, 
our party slept, except tne dogs, who alone were uncon- * After driving only three wersts, we found our old 
sdojis of the great probability of the ice being broken tradk completely obliterated by ft-esh hummocks and 
up by the force of the waves.’ From ^lia situation of fissures, which rendered our advance so difficult, that 
extrema danger the party were glad to make a hasty we were at last forced to abandon a part of the stores 
retieat The most norUiern latitude gained on this which we carried. After toiling on for two wersts more, 
oCOMion was 71 degrees 43 minutes. In proceeding we found ourselves completely surrounded by lanes of • 
towards the laud, the narrowest escapes from en^lf- water, opening more and mojre, until to the west the sea 
in the breaking surface were made, and sometimes appeared completely open with floating ice, an4 dark 
fissures'of Water iiad to be crossed on boards vapours ascending from it otiscurbd the whole Ihi^sson, 
fbe sledges for the purpose. The 10th of To the south we still saw what appeared a plaiil of ice, 
AwlfW®* *'“1 struggling with difficulties ; but it consisted only of la^:ger firagments, andeVen these 

W It was resolved to^dedicate .it we could not reach, as we were separated firom theirt by 

devotional exercises, joined/ says a wide space of water. Thus cot oft on every side, we 
M, YOQ WfangeD, ‘in the prayers of our far-distant awaited the night wife anxiety. Happily fer us, hofe 
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the iiea aud the air were calm, a^d this circumstance, 
and the expectation of a night-frost, gave us hope. 
During the night (March 26-27) a^ gentle breeze sprung 
up from the W.N.W., and gradually impelled the ice- 
island on which we were towards the cast, and nearer 
^ to the larger surface before-mentioned. In order to get 
over the remaining space, we 4iooked with poles the 
smaller pieces of ice which floated about, and formed 
with them a kind of bridge, which tlie night-frost 
cemented sufficiently to admit of our crossing over upon 
it before sunrise on the 27th. We had hardly pro- 
ceeded one werst, when we f8und ourselves in a fresh 
labyrinth of lanes of water, wdiieh hcniiiied us in on 
every side. As all the floating pieces around us were 
smaller than the one on wdiich w’c stood, which was 
seventy-five fathoms across, and as we saw many cer- 
tain indications of an approaching storm, I thought it 
Iwjtter to remain on the larger mass, w'hich offered us 
somewhat more security ; and thus we waited quietly 
whatever Providence should decree. Dark clouds now 
rose from the west, and the whole atmosphere became 
filled witli a damp vapour. A strong breeze suddenly 
sprung up from the west, and increased in less than 
half an hour to a storm. Every moment huge masses 
of ice around us were dashed against each other, and ! 
broken into a thousand fragments. Our little party ] 
remained fast on our ice-island, wliich was tossed to | 
I and fro by the waves. We gazed in most painful inac- 
; tivity on the wild conflict of the elements, expectirg 
' every moment to be swallowed up. We had been three 
long hours in this position, and still the mass of ice 
beneath us heW together, when suddenly it was caught 
by the stflrm, and hunled against a large flold of ice . 
the crash was terrific, and tlie mass beneath us was 
shattered into fragments. At that dreadful moment, 

I when escape seemed impossible, the impulse of sclf- 
I preservation implanted in every Imman Ijcing saved 
I us. Instiiictmly we all sprang at once on the sledges, 

1 1 and urged the dogs to tlieir full spc*ed ; they flew 
! across the yielding fragments to the field on which we 
Juid been stranded, and safely reached a part of it of 
firmer (‘haracter, on which were several hummocks, 
and w'hcre the dogs immediately ceased running, con- 
scious, apparently, that the danger was past. We were 
saved : w e joyfully embraced each otlier, and united in 
thanks t\) God for our preservation from such imminent 
peril. But the continued raging of the tempest, and 
the crasliiiig of the ice around, w arned us not to delay ; 
and after a few moments’ repose, we hastened onwards, 
guivlcd by our view' of the coast, to our first deposit of 
provisions, four worsts from the shore. There we 
loaded our sledges with as much as they could <’arry, 
and before it was perfectly dark, reached the laud.’ 

Thus rescued from destruction among the melting 
ices of th^ Polar Sea, the party proceeded along the 
coast by Chelagskoi, visited the settlements of the 
Tchuktehes, and returned to Nijnei-Kolymsk. on tlie 
10th of May. Having now completed the execution of 
their instructions, as far as practicable, the members of 
the expedition prepared to set out homewards. They 
departed on the 19lh of November, following a track 
towards lakutsk, usually taken by trading caravans, 
and accompanied by a few wandering lakuts. The 
degree of cold and exposure w^hich this hardy people 
can endure in their journeys w'as a matter of surprise 
to the travellers. ‘The lakuts,’ it is remafked, ‘do 
not use any kind of tent or covering, nor any of the 
larger fur garments, without w^hich we could not ven- 
ture into the open air when the cold had attained a 
.certam intensity. An lakut, when travelling, wears 
only his usual in- door clothing, and at night spreads 
a Uo^-cluth on the snow, which, with a saddle for his 
nittov, fottns the whole of his bedding : his only cover- 
ing fur jacket whicli he has worn during the day, 
and wfhich he ptiHs oflT and puts over his oack and 
shpul^era, Wiliflie the front of his body ha.s scarcely any 
oo^eripg, and is turned to a blazing fire. When he has 
laj|i .i^oxne time in th^ way, and feels so warm that 


he is near perspiring, he stops up his nose and ears 
with little bits of fur, and covers his face so as to leave 
only an exceedingly small aperture fbr breathing, and 
this is all that ho requires in the most intense cold not 
to he frozen during sleep. Even in Siberia the lakuts 
are culled iron men, and I suppose that there are not 
any other people in the world who endure cold and 
hunger as they do. I have seen them frequently, in the 
severe cold of this country, and when the fire had long 
l)Ocn extinguished, and the light jacket had slipped off 
their shoulders, sleeping quictl}', eonipletely exposed to 
the heavens, with s(‘nrcely any clothing on, and their 
bodies covered w’ith a thick coat of rime.’ 

Here w'e may take leave of M. V’^on Wrangell’s most 
interesting production, which we ,confidently recom- 
mend as a valuable addition to pf>pular literature. The 
intrepid author, it is agreeable to lear;n, reached St 
Eetersbutg m safety on the inth of August 1824, 
having Itr'liis p(Tilous wanderings added not n few im- 
portant facts to th(' general stock of information respect- 
ing the polar regions. 


LIVING IN SPLENDOUR WITHOUT 
APPARENT MEANS. 

That one half of the world does not know how the 
otlier half lives, is a sweeping avion), which, if not lite- 
rally true, is near enough to truth for an adage. There 
is, however, a special small class, whose subsistence is 
a mystery to all the rest, even after every reasonable 
effort has been made to dis(jover the secret. They ate 
jiersons who keep handsome, if not magnificent esta- 
hlishmeiits, and act in jill respects as men of the first 
fortune, without any visible means of obtaining the most 
liumble subsistence. 

In the ia\ court of Charles TI. there were several 
spccinu iis of this sort of adventurer. The most con- 
spicuous w;is the Count tie Grammont, a banished 
courtier of France, who lived in great style : he, how- 
ever, belonged to a good family, vlio wxTe in affluent 
eireumstances, so that some part of his revenue may 
have been derive(l from home, though not enough to 
support the extravagant splendour with which he sur- 
rounded himself. A much mor^ rcmtirkablc example is 
presented in Beau Wilson, who lived with a degree of 
magnificcnee rivalling that of (5ranmiont, without pos- 
sessing apparent means to the amount of a single penny. 

Notwithstanding his efforts to conceal every circum- 
stance connected witli his private history, it was ascer- 
tained that Wilson was the younger son of parents 
w'ho wx*rc sufficiently respectable to procure Iiim a com- 
mission in the army. Accordingly, be went to Flan- 
ders, where hostilities were going on ; but behaved ivith 
such cow'ardiec, that he was cashiered, and was so 
poT”, that he w'as obliged to borrow forty shillings of a 
frier vd to pay his passage back to England. From that 
lime Wilson’s history is under a cloud, till we find him 
bursting forth in Lohdon as tlie brightest, star in the 
hemisphere of fashion. His hoii.se was furnished with 
splendour, and attended by a complete retinue of 
servants. His coaches were magnificent, his stud 
complete, being made up of saddle, harness, hunt- 
ing, and race horses of the best breeds. His dri^ss 
(then a formidable item of expenditure), dinners, and 
parties, wqro the admiration of the town j whilst the 
sources of all this expenditure were dually its Won- 
der. The most obvious conjecture is to refer such 
mysterious revenues to success in gamings, hut Wilson 
seldom played, and if he did, it was for inconsider- 
able stakes. Though frequently set upon by the in- 
quisitive, he kept a strict guard over his words, even 
in moments of excessive convivialHjr i and all the inge- 
nious devices which were put in force against his pru- 
dence werq not successthi in making him reveal his 
secret. There was nothing mysterious in his manner ; 
on the contrary, he was or a free and open disposition, 
and was accessible at all times, so that it was clear he 
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had no secret method of making money either as a 
coiner or an alchemist; for ho was accused of being 


ERRORSf OF THE PRESS. 


botli by persons who were unable to invent more The great importanco,of a careful correction of the press, 
plausible suppositions to account for his wealth. A ®fl^8ily be conceived from the mimorous and lengthy 

f . -m ^ .... niMDAri tt.tnj^rnr lifA'ra.rv mnn minTivA rA 


hundred other reports were set afloat. Some said that men relative to 

when in Fl^deri! he had robhed a Holland «ail of an 

immense vnloe m diamonds, and though another indi- i„ *4^, ‘ ^ 

vidual suffered for that crime, yet, because that person 
denied it to the last, Wilson was pointed out as tlie real 


Robert Stephens, a Pari.'^ printer, celebrated for his 
flassir* editions, used, in order to insun; perfect accuracy 


perpetrator. Others declared that he was supported in his works, to exhibit the printer’s proofs for public in- 
by the Jews as a decoy to obtain advantageous money Hpeetion, rewarding any person who cf>uld detent an error 


them. This determination led, unfortunately, to a tra- 
gical issue. Having traced one of the injuriou.s rumours 
to a Mr Law,* he challenged him, and was found deiwl 
near the place appointed for the duel, liaving been, it 
was asserted, run through the body by Law befi^re he 


misprinted, owing to a transposition of the letter I, an 
error ndiicli was long supposed to bo the only one in tlic 
work, till a closer c.xaininat ion in recent times discovered 
four otlu»rs in the Grcc'k text. Bishoj) Lowth has said 
that In* could only discover tme error, the omission of an 


had time to draw his own sword. Mr AVilson lived iota subscribed to a diitive, in that most beautiful and 
in unabated splendour to the last; and what crowned accurate c<liti6n of llfuners vorks published at Glasgow 
tho mystery of his rtmnifloeni expenditure was the in IToti. Gibbon, too, applauds this edition for the beauty 
fkefc, that after his death 01113^ a sjnall sum of money nf its type, and says that iromer ronscquently imparts 
w^as found amongst his efiects. He had no debts, and more delight through it.s pages than those of any other 
the W’orld was left in total igm>ranee of the funds out of , , , . . 

wliicli ho supported Jiis staloiy magnificoiK e. ? (too,! book is siid y disfijmrod by typo^-splucnl 

Another inkance is of Inter da^. In 1814-15, during ‘T™’';*- V/ f" ‘ 

tb« onrxrro., of nrin.s^ and nnlilps pi « ,.nr. ("‘I’*); imblishc.l u.i.l.r royal patroiiago. 


which he supported bis stately magnificeiiee. 

Another instance i.s jif later date. In 1814-15, during 
the congress of pi'imx's and nobles at \'icijna, a per- 
son named IleUly attracted general attention hy the 
frequency and splendour of his dinner parties. They i 
must have b(;en sumptuous indeed, to have caused re- 


mark amidst the most brilliant and magnificent series I <liligent in making nmieec ssary alterations. 


of entertainments w'hieb perhaps ever were given ; for 
never bedbre was such a galaxy of princes and plenipo- 


tentiaries assomblod in one place. Though no person made ho many ulteratiouh jtnd intevliiH'atioiiK, 

knew precisely his origin, yet it was evident Irom his | compusilors retuKing to (onyot it us it van, took 

manners — which were far from re fined — that it v/ns not i matter t«) pieces, niKl reset tbt‘ copy. In a recent 


manners — which were far from rc fined — that it v/ns not 
noble. He hud, how'ever, been mot previously^ iu tin* 
highest circles ; one gentleman liaJ encountered liini 
in Calcutta at the table of the governor-general of India, 
then at Hamburgh, in Moscow, and in Paris after the 
peace of Amiens, when he stated he had just returned 


composed of the most exquisite dishe.s irnagiimble. llis " ,V‘? ‘T, prociueco, Huen as new 

guests were tbe hereditary prii.«.s of Bavaria, the Buke tbau any lo oo.itam tyjiowaphiea 

r n 1 A .a ' 1 C2' ti 3”^ o , i. iv jj-iv,. ( seaped tile eorreetion ot their aut 

of Baden, Admiral Sir SidiU7 ^Hidh, several utnbasHa- editor.^. Thoma.s Aloorc, in Ins AWf/<*.y in J^nrfhmi 
dors and chareja daffairs, and other persons of high the aeeoinpliHl.ed Fanny Fudge say — 
distinction. How all these expenses were supplied, re- 
mained a mystery; for though lleilly gamed deeplv, ‘;Tis droadful to think y hat pi ovtiking mistakes 
and had an associate in a Mr O’Bearn; who was doubt: 

Jess a confederate, yet they could hardly liave cheated Thnugii an angel should write, rIUI ’tis deviig must pdlni ; 
to a suffleient extent to support his jirmcely establish- -And you can’t think what ha%oc theso demons sometimes 
jnont Choose to miilce of one’s sens?, and, what’s worse, of one’s 

. In'tbc end, however it proved that Heilly’s secret 

income was not ot so enduring a character as vVilson s. 'Where i talked of the “ dew-drops from freshly-blown mw 
In 1821 he appeared in Paris, a beggar and an outcast, 'The nasty things made it from brown wtMc*/’* 

his money, carriages, diamonds, all gone. . To show the my cross aunt, 1 ho4 tri^ 

{nA-rJ urVvinU Tvri uirno oiiwTj- 1 4-1 comnumi’rate somc fiaint of her clique who d just died, 

dt pth of poverty into W hich he was sunk, he c^lcd on the Having said he had taken up in heaven his rnwition, 
i^ount Ho la vrardc, whom he had met in v ienna, de» 'Xhey made it he’d taken up to heaven his 


Choose to make of one’s sens?, and, what’s worse, of one’s rhymci. 
Hut a wt'ok or two since, in my Ode upon Spring, 

Which 1 meant to have made n most beautiful thing, 

Where 1 talked of the “ dew-drops from freshly-blown rtihes,” 

The nasty things made it from ** fleshy brown noses!** 


daring he had exhaustejcl every thing, ‘except,’ he added, 
‘ this bracelet, which contains mjf poor ■wife’# hair. It 
would have followed everything else to the pawnbroker’s 

olvnn it T 1 : J _ n ; li. v._ t 


ahomids ill eiro's of tlie press and of pnnetuation, causing 
Ihe inost ridiculous and nonsensical blunders to interlard 
niiicli good reading. Whih* .some .inlkorK arc so negligent 
about correcting their iirint Cl s’ proofs, others me extroinclv 

: ..14. 41.' 


printers Bcni Burke tlu* juoof of his Jji’dpr ht o W.hic Knrci 
(tlie most Hpinti'd, glowing, niul spoituc d' all his ctfu- 


historieul work, an instance is ridatcd of three volumes of 
eorreetion.s being written to one volnnie ot proofs ; and it 
is, believe, H fact past doubt, that a hook published iu 
r.dinburgh a few years ago, was made half a guinea, dearer 
than had been intended, in conHequeiiee of the une.Kpe(;tecl 
addition to tin expense of printing, wliidi the editoi had 


from Madrid. In Vitnria he outdid tl.' most opulent, oceasioueil to (he ])ublishevs hy his luimertuis rorreetions 
He liv^ed iu a TnB.gnittcent hotel — that beiongiug to of the prcH.s. Jt is rei:it,ed that when Beu Jonaon wa.s 
the counts of Rosenberg — his furnitnn; and equipage^ asked to revise a sermon full of printers’ errors, he declined 
■were of the first style, his servants wore the ricliest renommemled (lie tnirt to be sent to the 

liveries, liis dinuers were on the grandest seale, and Iw'iim' of correct loii. , , , 

composed of the most exquisite dislies imaginal.le. His " I.''?', T, produi'cd snob as ncwspaiMirs, 

guests were tlie hereditary priiiees of Bavaria, tlie Buke ’'7- TT ^'‘"V i'P' ‘J'l'""?!*'**''"/ 

-r n, 1 A A. ' I C2' tl 3"^ o '.1 , i. IV jt-iv,. c.^fapctl the eorreetion ot their authors or 

of Baden, Admiral Sidney Simth, several utnbassa- editor.*), ’'rhoina.s Moore, in Ins Fiukjes in Enahnd, makes 
dors and char^^n d affairs, and other persons of high the aeeoinplisl.ed Fanny Fudge say-- 


Xhey made it lie’d taken up to heaven hia physician-* 

From a file of newfipajiers, we learn that a silver medal Yian 
been givifa to Mr Clark fur slmlimi geraniumH, instead of 
Rcodling geraniums ; that a live surrjeon was caught in the 


»nop, It I could have raised a five-frana piece on it, hut Tliames, and m/d lo Hu> inhahUoMs at sixpence per i>oimd ; 
I cannot.’ la Garde inquired why ho did not address a bishop is stated to have been highly pleased with some 
those illustricms persons whom he regaled so magni- church iniemitics, instead of antiquities ; a noble lord is 
ficently at Vienna ? ‘ I have done so,’ replied Keilly, prevented from attending to his parliaracntary duties by up 
‘ but liave received no reply.’ The wretched existence ^iuicut scold, instead of a cold ; a grand consort, instead of 
of this man w»i| protrkcted for three years longer, at ? wMl !>« given evwy cv^ng i a boy has 

flieend of which time he died of hunger^ in the stoets It *’**" J® **5®*'*’ *5?*! eonWus 

,, uuugw m iwe ohitcomi f con/imoM of the instead of eont^ons j 

"’r — a lady has been cured by the Cheltenham waiitera, instead 

#^hti&fiB,itlsbfiiicvea, whoajierwardaraoaiiMmhaiioififiin «f ’Waters; great exoitement has been created toy ahigh- 
Mississippi system of flmdioG, ^ way f and that ssits reside in subterranean 

^ instead ofoavema In Jmm Vn leign, an agt jms gMsed 

CkiwuTOy Beview for January 1044. lit T a,. prevent the ftirthor growth of popery, hut the pthitera 
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made ifc an act to prevent the of poetry. Ross's 

translation of l/essing's Laooaon contains this singular mis- 
quotation of fope — ^ 

* Who could take ofTonco, 

* When pure description hold tho place of mucc^ 

*%istead of ‘ the place of sense.’ 

The folio edition of tho Holy Bifile and Common Praj or, 
published by Thomas Buck (Cambridge, 10‘38), oontaiiis 
a material error of the press in the substitution of the 
\vord ye for w;e in Acts vi. 3, imputed to the Independents, 
end sometimes to the Presbyterians, but without founda- 
tion, In StawelPs notes on Vitgil’s GenrgicH, p. 471, oc- 
curs this amusing crr{itiiin For ‘ Every friend to literature 
must be anrium to sec Murphy’s translation of Vaniere,’ 
read ‘ Every friend to literature must, he <hsfrt\ssed to see 
Miirphv’s translation,’ Ac. 'Hiere is somctlilng beyond a 
slight (UfFerenoe in these two readings. 


MENTAL EXEUCTSf: CONDUCIVE TO HKAIiTH 
AND HAPPINESS. 

f Tho follow ing reasoning upon this siihjccl occurs in a vei-ent Amo- 
rican publication entitled ‘ Montal Bygieno, or an ILvaniiniition 
of tho IntolUict iind Paisions, tlcsigned to illustrate tlu'ir influence 
on Health and the Duration of Life. IJy William 8%icctsc*r, M.D.' 
Of this woik, which w'c can rccoiuincad as one presenting iiiucli 
useful information, avo are glad to (!nd that a lejinnt has just lM*cn 
ihsued in a cheap form -Maclauelilnn and Stew.art, Edinhurgh. ] 

Tite niiud, like tlie body, dernandH cvcrcise. That the 
proudest faenlties of our nature wvre intended for slothful 
junction — that talents were given ns to reinani buried and 
nnprodnciive— is re^nignant alike to reason and atialogA. 
Tiiere is. in faeifc no jiower of the living economy, howcAci 
humble', hijit needs futlotj, both on its own account, and on 
tliat ot the gcneial eonstitiition. So closely iiniteel bv 
svmpaibies are all onr tunelions, (bat tiie judicious cxer- 
ciso of each one. Ix'sidi' e-onduenig to its individual welfare, | 
must ('ontribulo. In a greater or less degree, a lieu.lt htid 
inflnciie, lo '’verv otbet. j 

Man, :i aln ad\ aHiriiK'd, discovers a nntuial desire f<»r | 
knowledge ; inid the very exertion necessary to its attain- 
ment, and tlie delight experienced iii the gi’atifieatiou 
of this innate curiosity, ditt'uso a wholesome excitement 
ihroughoift,tlie system. There is a j»leusnTe in the exc'r- 
eiiw! of thought, in whose kindlv effects all the functions 
must in home ineasuri' pailieipate. Agreeable and well- 
regulated studies or nn'iital occupations are ns t'SKcntinl 
to tho integrity of the mind, as an’ judicious exercises to 
that of flic body ; and as the health of the latter, ns all 
admit, eondueea to that ot the former, so also does a. sound 
state of mind coimnnnieate a salutary intlueneo to the 
functions of the body. 

The mind, then, nerds occupation, not onlv for its own 
sake, bn: also for that of the organism with which it is so 
intricately involved. Mental inactivity, in the existing 
conatitntion of society, is the occasion of an anjomit of 
moral ami physical suffering wdiioh, to one who had never 
Tcneetcd iiiion the subject, would appear searc’cly credible. 
From this proceeds that farfmni tliat dri’adfni irk- 
someness of life, so often witnc-ssed among the opulcmt, or 
what are termed the privileged classes of society, who are 
engaged in no active or interesting pursuits, and who, 
alret(!d,y poascssing tlie liberal gifts of fortune, and conse- 
miently the tneaus of gratifying all their natural and arti- 
fieial wants, lack tho stimulus of necessity to awaken and 
sustain in wholesome action their mental energies. Hence, 
although they may be objects of envy to those whose 
straitened circumstances demand continued and active 
exertion^^ yet is their situation too often anything but 
ctnviable. Their cup of life drugged with the gaM and bit- 
ismess of ennui, thoir paramount wi&h is to escape from 
th^selvcs, from the painful listlcssncss of a surfeited ex- 
istmice* The mind must be occupied, else discontented 
and gloomy, if not wicked feelings, wdll be likely to take 
possession of it. 

Pajradoxioal as it may seem, yet is it questionable if a 
mnoh heavier ourse could be imposed on man> with his 
iiAtiirc» than tlm complete gratification of all his 
ylsheit fo^Vtng nothing f# his hopes, desires, or stniggjes. 
The Joy and aoimation of the huntsman last but with tho 
chatei The foel^ that life is without aitu or purpose, that 
it is of any motive to action, is of all others the 

most d#miising-<H<ihc most insapportablc to a moral and 


Men of different constitutions, habits, talents, and cdu- 
eaiion, will, as might be expec ted, require different soits 
and degi*ee« of mental action. Such as are endowed with 
vigorous intellectual powers, and In whose exercise they 
have been long aecuatomed to indulge, Are liable to SufiPbr 
the most when their minds are left unemployed. Those, 
for ex.ample, wdio are fond of study, and nave beert long j 
used to ch’vote a part of their time to its prosecution, tnay 
even sustain a manifest injury, both in their moral ana 
physical health, by a sudden and continued interruption 
of such habit ; a painful void being thus left in the mind, 
indirectly dcjircashig its feelings, and, by a necessary oon- 
setpieiieo, all the impoHiint functions of life. 

It is told of Petrarch, wlien at Vaiieluse, that, his friend 
tlie Bishop of f^naillon, fearing lest his too flose devotion I 
to study would wholly ruin his lu'altl', whii h was already 
much imjiaired, having iiroeuii d of him the key of hie 
library, immediately locked up his hooks and writing-deskfl, 
sayiiiK to h'lii. ' 1 intf'rdiet, you from pen, ink, pajier, and ’ 
b<K>ks for iM'") < ime(‘ of t('n davs.’ Polrareh, though much 
pained in his Ivelings, nevertheless submitted to the man- 
date. The first day was passed by him in the most tedious 
manner ; during the seeoml, he sutt'ered under a constant 
headache ; and on the iliiid. he betame affected with fever. 
The bishoj) now, taking pity on his condition, returned liim 
his key, and thus restored him to his previous liealth. 

7’lioso, again, who, vvliile yet in the vigour of life, ndirc 
from their wonted business, lie it luereaniilo or piofessional, 
and thus all at oiu (‘ Imsik up their habits of mi'iital api»li- 
e.itioTi, are apt to fall iiiio a jiainf**! state of lisilessness or 
emmi. and which, in certain tenip<'raim*nts, will often grow 
info a morbid iiielauehoJy, shading every seene and every 
piospet't with a dismal and liopelcss gloom. And some- 
l lines the ihsgust and loathing of existence' become so ox- 
ireine, that tlu'y iid themselves of its liatcd bin den with 
the') own hands. This state’ of ihomI deiiiession, if long 
<‘outimie<I, niav also ongiiiati' jminful and fatal jdiysjcal 
lul’uminrs. oi lu'iv pass into some settled form of insanity, 
e,>.peenlly that el monomania, bi some iiistanees it will 
Hi.tiiee i <o, <*r alternate with, a reckless ;ind iingovernablo 
e\eit4’uu nt, the individual running into wild extravaga.uce 
oi rash s]>eeul.itions -givint: himself up to habits of gam- 
bling. or gro<-s intemperanee, to relieve llic painful void in 
his ]mrposeleBS existeuec. 

Eldeily p( rsons, who all at once give iqi their accustomed 
oeeupatioiis, and consi’quently their mental activity, and 
retire to enjoy their ease and leisure, will not rarely, espe- 
( Hilly if they liave been i)r(u’iourtly»tree livers, experience a 
r.ipid breaking np of their mental, and perhajis bodily 
jiovvers, passing sometimes into a inon' or less eornpU’to 
state of what has been termed senile dementia. 

Under the eiremnstaiu'es of mental wertm to which 1 
have been reterriim, it is often observed, th.at anything 
.ironsing (he mind to exertion, ('veii po>5itive misfortunes, 
will, by reviving thv' almost jialsied feelings, be attended 
with a manifestly^ salutary iiithu’nci'. J'luis is it that the 
retired opulent an' oltentiincs, if not past the age of action, 
made ha]>pier, healthier, and, I may also add, better, by the 
loss of so much of tlleir property as to render renc\v>^ed ex- 
ertions necessary to their subsistence. Retirement from 
iong-establishcd and active dutii's demands intellectual 
ami moral resources of wbieli tew, in the present condition 
of society, have a right to boast. 

It is an Opinion not nneoninionly entertained, that stu- 
dious habits or inlclleetiMl pursuits tend necessarily to 
injiMc the lu’alth and abbreviate the term of life — that men- 
tal labours areVv’cr prriseeuted at I lie expense v)f the body, 
and must eousequf’ntly hasten its decay. Such a result, 
however, is by no means essential, unless tlie labours I:m 3 
urged to an injudieioiis excess, when, of course, as in all 
ovorstraiTied exertions, ''whether of body or mind, various 
preiudieial effects may be naturally anticipated. I mean 
not to assert that those in whom tho intoUoct is chiefly 
engagi d Will ei\jov the same athletic strength, or display 
c<iual nmsi^’ular development, w’itU others whose pursuits 
arc of a more mechanical charaoter — for Nature seldom 
lavishes u]>on us a full complement of her various gifts ; 

I but I do believe tliat, under prudent habits of life, and 
fvlth a naturally sound constitution, they may preserve as 
' uniform licnlth, and live as long as any other class of per- 
sons. In support of such belief abundant instances may 
be cited, both from ancient and modem timoR) of men emi- 
I netitlj distinguished fo* the amount and profundity of tlieir 
'mental labours, who, being template and regulai* in thrir 
1 habits, have continued to ei^oy firm health, and liaVe at^ 
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taiiipd a protracted existence. It haet indeed been said by 
some eminent writer, tliat ‘one of the rewards of philo- 
sopiiy is long life.’ But let me illustrate by a few examples. 
Among the modems, Boerhaave lived to seventy, liOcke 
to spventy-tlirec, Galileo to seventy-eight, Sir Edward Coke 
to eighty-four, Newton to eight y-fivCj and Kontenelle to a 
hunclred. Boyle, TA'ibnitss, Volney, Butfon, and a multitude 
of others of less note that could be named, lived to quite 
advanced ages. And the remarkable longevity of many of 
the German scholars, wlio have devoted themselves almost 
exclusively to the pursuit of seienctj and literature, must 
be suihciently familiar to my readers. *Profes8or Blumen- 
baeh, the distinguished German naturalisi, died not long 
since at the age of eighty-eight ; and Dr Olbers, the cele- 
brated astronomer of Bremen, in his eighty-first year. 


HYMN OF THE CIT Y. 

’by william ei’LLEN UBYANT. 

Not in the politudo 

Alone may man commune with Hca\en, or see 
Only in savage wood 
And sunny vale the present Deity ; 

Or only hear his Vliicu 

Where tho winds wImsjkt and the w lucs rojoloo. 

Even hero do 1 behold 

Thy steps, Almipht} ! — here, amidst the crowd 
Through the gn'i't city ndled, 

W’^ith everlasting mynniir deop nnd loud — 

Choking the ways that wind 
'Mongst the proud piles, the work of human kind. 

Thy golden bunshine comes 
From the round heaven, and on their dwellings lies, 

And lights their inner homes— 

For them thou fiir«t with air the unbounded hkiCM, 

And givest them tho stores 
Of ocean, and th« harvests of its shores. 

Thy spirit is around, 

Quickening the restless mass that sweeps along ; 

And this eternal sound — 

Voices and footfalls of tho numhcrlcbs throng— 

Like the rosiutnding sea, 

Or like the rainy tempests, speaks of Thee. 

And when the hours of rest 
Come, like a culm, upon the mid-sea bKue, 

Hushing its billowV breast — 

Tho quiet of that moment too is tliinc; 

It broathcft of Him who keepH 
The vast and^iclplcss City ■while it sleeps, 

—From a Hole^ction entitled * Poetry of Common Life,’ lamdon : 
Clarke. 1044. 


THE SENSATION OF STAllVINC. 

The following description of the tortures of starvation is 
taken from the narrative of the Texan Santa Fe <*xpcdi- 
tion,: — ‘For the first two days through which a strong and 
healthy man is doomed to exist upoij nothing, liis hufl’or- 
ings are, perhaps, more acute than in tlic remaining stages 
—he feels an inordinate, unaiipeasablc craving at the sto- 
mach night and day. llic mind rurfs iqion beef, bread, and 
ether substantials, but still, in a great measure, tlic body 
retains its strength. On the third and fourth days, but 
cHiKJcially on the foiirtJi, tliis incessant craving gives place 
to a sinking and weakness of the stomach, accompanied by 
a nausea. Tlie unfortunate sufferer still desires food, but 
with loss of strength he loses that eager craving wdiich is | 
felt in the earlier stage's. Should he chance to obtain a 
TTiorsel or two of food, as was occasionally the case wdth us, 
be swallows it with a wolfish avidity, but five minutes 
afterwards his sufferings are more intense than ever. He 
feels as if ho had swallowed a living lobster, which is claw- 
and feeding upo|^ Uie very foundation of his existence. 
On tho filth day his cheeks suddenly appear hollow and 
snnken, liis ho^ attenuated, his colour an ashy pale, and 
his eye wild, i^sy, cannibalish. The different parts of 
the system mw war with each other. The stomach calls 
Upon the ieg$ to go w ith it in quest of food ; the legs, from 
very refuse. The sixth day brings with it in- 

eirnaft^ suff^ng, although the pangs of hunger erelogt in 

The Head becomes, 
Amr' 'well-remembcrod dinneri pass in 


hideous processions through the mind. The seventh day 
comes, bringing inoreaSed laBsitude and further prostration 
of strength. The arms hang lifelessly, tho legs drag 
heavily. The desire *foT food is still left, to a degree, but 
it must be brought, not sought, llio miserable remnant of 
life which still hangs to the sufferer is a burden almost too 
grievous to bo borne ; vet his inherent love of existence 
induces a desire still to preserve it, if it can bo saved with- 
out a tax upon bodily exertion. Tlie mind wanders. At 
one moment he thinks his weary limbs cannot sustain him 
a mile, llic next he is endowed with unnatural strength, 
and if there bo a certainty of relief before him, daslies 
bravely and strongly forw^ird, wondering whence proceeds 
his new and sudden impulse.’ 

THE ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY. 

At a late meeting at the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Mr Samiida read an interesting paper respecting Atmo- 
spheric Unilways. It commenced wdth the general prin- 
ciples of the system, describing it as a system of w'orking 
railways in which the moving pow'er is communicated by 
means of a continuous pipe or main laid between the 
rails, and divided by valVes into suitable lengths, for ex- 
haustion ; a partial vacuum is formed in the pipe by air- | 
jiumps. Avorked by machinery, at intervals along the line, j 
Along tlie upper side of the main is a continuous aperture, i 
wliicli is covered by a leather valve, guarded above and | 
below with iron plates, hinged on one side to the pipe, and 
falling into a groove containing a mixture of wax and 
tallow on the opposite side, so as to close the apert.ure. A 
piston is attached at some distance in front of, and beneath 
the leading carriage of tlie train, and, by means of a pack- 
ing of leatniT, tits within the main pipe, so as to be nearly 
aii'-tight. When a vaciinin is formed *iu tho main in front 
of the piston, and in tho direction in wdiicV tho train is to 
travel, the air, impinging on the^other 8id<‘ of* ilie piston, 
carries it forward with a velocity due to its pressure ujion 
the area of the piston, which, being attached to the lending 
carriage, carries the train forward with it. The valve which 
covers tlic continuous o])cning along the main is opened by 
a frame and wlieels which precede the carriage, and it is 
closed and sealcil down, as the train proceeds, by a heater, 
whit h slightly melts the wax and tallow as it passes over 
it. Tlie details of all these jiarts of the contrivance were 
tin'll given, and were illustrated by a series of drawings. 

'1 he pajK'r then iiroeeeded to notice the early attempts at 
U'>*ing the ]>resMurc of the atmosphere for conveying goods 
an<l ]>asscijg' rs, the proyiosals of Medlnnst in 1810, of 
Vallance (of Brighton), and others : it a]ipeared that the 
first iiitciitioiis were to have exhausted cylimlei's of con- 
siderable' area, within which the carriages should travel ; 
but as it naturally was objected that tho passengers might 
not a]»provo of this mode of conveyance through a con- 
timioiis tiiimcl, means were devised tV>r connecting tho 
jji.stou w ilhin the tube w ith the earriage tra velling upon the 
rails outside it, and, after iiunu'rous attenqits, Messrs Cleg 
and Saiimda succeeded in the system described, and 
wiiicli, after being tried for some time imperfectly at 
AVorniwood Scrubs, has l>een carried out practically on 
the line from Kingston to Dalkry, near Dublin, a distance 
of 1^ miles, up a series of inclines averaging one in a 
hundred and fifteen. — AiUis. 

MENTAL CULTIVATION. 

What stubbing, ploughing, digging, end harrowing is to 
land, thinking, reflecting, and examining is to the mind. 
Each has its proper culture ; and as the land that is 
suffered to lie waste and wild for a long time will be over- 
spread with brushwood, brambles, thorns, and such vege- 
tables which have neither use nor beauty, so there will Mot 
fail to sprout up in a neglected uncultivated mind a great 
number of prejudices and absurd opinions, which ow<f their 
origin partly to the soil itself, tho passions and imperfoo- 
tions of the mind of man, and i^fy to those seeds which 
chance to Ije scattered in it by every wind of doctrine 
which the cunning of statesmen, the singularity of pedants, 
and the superstition of fools shall raise. — BerMey* 
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‘IT IS ALWAYS ('TUCULATINC; M<»N-E>; 

It is very common to hear acts of iinnsual c.\trav;i- 
gaiicc palliated witli the phrase. ‘ It’s always circulat- 
ing money,’ there being a‘ prcA’alent notion that inonc}’ 
docs goo(i hy being spent, more particularly if any of , 
it goes directly into the hands of persons einraged in j 
humble occupations. A >ouni; man rit'wly come into I 
the enjoyment of his fortune, who impoverishes himself I 
hy reckless expenditure upon dogs, horses, and other | 
ovcr-costl}’ means of amusement, is never for this ri‘n- i 
soji^a very unpopular eharaeler ‘he is at least eirculat- | 
ing monc}’.' A feV thonglitless men about town meet i 
at their cluh, <md, in a tit of ultra high sjiirits, re.solvc ^ 
to liave af Lrood — that #s, fis expensive a dinner the i 
steward ran prodnee; it costs five pounds a-head," v Inch I 
is as miieh as would have given a <j<)od meal to a hun 
dred jiersons. ami is in fact exactly the cost of the daily i 
dinner ahon^- one thousand poor people in a work- ! 
lioase. This c(»arseand uiienjvi^ed — unenjov able excess ! 
is not of the class of things which the hulk of mankind 
i vindemn . ‘ it is always circulating money.’ At an 
election, say c.aeh candidate spends two thousand pounds 
ill beer to regale the populace ; that is, to pundiase their 
favour hy gratifying one of their lowest appetites. All i 
sober people see that the beer does harm, lu as far as | 
it produces idleness, and interrupts good habits ; but ' 
the expenditure is never quite regretted ‘it is always 
circulating money.’ On the other hand, men "who luis- 
hani their means ('arefully are generally not mucli 
liked by the multitude. ‘ They bind up money, and 
thereby prevent it doing any good. Nobody is ever the 
better of it, not even themselves.’ 

It is really surprising what an amount of error there 
is here, and that the ivorld should continue iii ignorance 
on a matter of so much importance. There is, in realit3% 
not the least public good in an expenditure of money 
upon objects foolish and worthless ; on the contrary, it 
is a public evil. In the first place, to suppose that money 
which is taken due care of is not doing good, is a com- 
plete fallacy. 1 ’he accumulated funds of the merest 
miser— uiiless in the rare morbid instances where they 
are kept in a strong box — are as actively" servii*eable as 
the will in a shoiunan’s till, seeing that thc>fcare usu- 
ally employed in hank business, joint-stock companies, 
the improvement of land, Or some other such ways. 
And all the great operations of concentrated labour 
yhieh make a country great, are the results of saved 
capital thus expended. How directly the poor are often 
interested in the accumulation of such capital, may be 
very well seen when it is emploj’cd in cutting a canal, 
or building a bridge, or forming a railway, in which 
operations hosts of workmen arc necessarily employed. 

* A dinner of actual occun'once is here rpft'n’od to. 


The .''aver.i * 1 ' money nn’ m fact amongst tlie greatest 
henefaetotf# <»' a eoimiry, l)('iiig those hy whom it.s 
maten.'il, an ■ e\(u, in miiu\" instaiieos, its mond inte- 
rests, aie ehiofly advani'cd. It i^ only an ignorant in- 
gratitude which liolds tlieiii up^to ridicule or (;ondem- 
ii.'ition. 

Kvery one can n'adily -ee th.it when one spends his 
money in such ways, hi* is employing ivorthy, honest, 
and 1 1 must .also he in many cases irigeuiuiis labourers, 
111)011 objects AvIjK'h \\ill be hk^'ly to redound to the 
future advantagi* of mankind. For example, if it be 
em])loyed m imiirovmg land, it gives vork to multi- 
tudes of firm -servants ; ii perhaps employs mariners in 
mporting foreign manure; it (‘all'> for tlie engagement 
.of .‘■kilfid superintendents, to whom .siil.iries must he 
paid , and <he eoii'Cijnenee of the whole is, rh.at where 
a hnmlrod i»erM>ns .-onld once he supported, the food of 
two himdrod is now r.iised . nnim is thus made tor a 
hundred more human beings to enjoy a Crealor's boun- 
ties, .and \iel l him the worship of their liapiiiiies.s. Or, 
for another example, if the money be expended upon a 
railw.iy, there equally’ are imui employed, some in eut- 
tme and emhanking. some in mining for the metal and 
foruing it at the I’oundry, others in the (‘onstruetioii of 
the various works • tin* labour o‘*jdl tin se men is useful 
and respectable; and bcliold rising under ilieir hands a 
convenienty by which maiyv things must be cheapened 
and the circle of public ha])piiR'SS ext(*nded ; h}’ which, 
moreover, fiiture and ])ermanent em])lo\uuent is pro- 
videil for ;i vast mim))er of persoias. 

What, m ('ontrast wnth this, is the iffeel of the 
expemliture of inoiuy upon senseless extravagances? 
Say it is s])ent upon the turf; are not I he persons to 
■whom it falls generally a wandhless class, whose exis- 
tence does rather harm than good to the eonmmnit^’ ? 
Saj'' ’t IS spent upon an other ministers of unworthy 
pleasures, does it not then eipially snpiiort beings who 
form foci of eorrnptihii to tlu* puhhe? Uni it is not 
necessary that vice or hcentiousne.ss should he pre- 
sumed. It is enough that, wlien monc)’ is spent in a 
fooh.sh wxi3% i^ maintains persons whose labour is of no 
real benefit to the s])emii‘rs or to mankind. For ex- 
ample, suppose it is Kspent upon .luxurious delicacies or 
high-priei d wines, and not for enjoyment, but by way 
of nieie vanity. Here eipially, as in the improvement 
of hmd or the formation of r.iilw^ys, labour is paid for — 
Ihi* labour of raising, preparing, transporting, and re- 
tailing the luxuries in question. But if the result of 
this labour is not cujo3’ed, and tends to no future good, 
is it not misdirected labour, >vhcn it could have been as 
easily devoted to useful purposes? The raisers, pre- 
]>arers, tran.sporters, and retailers of the uuenjoyed 
delicacies might have all been emplo3^ed in operations 
tending to give real gi^iification to their fellow-crea- 
tures; they would have been ecpially ’happy so ein- 
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! pinyed, !ind the profits would have been the same ; but 
I the of thoughtless and ignorant men demanding 

I sue]] tielicacies, causes a diversion of labour from right 

lo wrong channels, and the consequence is, that so 
many Immari beings arc put, as it were, hofs Je com- 
as far as the excreise of their iridustry, ingenuity, 
and acquired skill is concerned. Tlie wlioJe ])rohleni, 
ill short, resolves itself into Huh. All men have to he 
supported ; it concerns thi' eoinmunity that t'su'h slnmld 
give a return in utility for liis support : whiwe the sup- 
port is givi'ii for a return not useful, an evil is Hustaiued 
to that extent hy the connn unity. 

The rule hen- qoneenied niigiit even ite m'plu“d in 
some cases when' mom*y is spent for benevoknl pur- 
poses. A kind-heartcvl eonutry g( ntleinan, 
around him a great uumher of lahomiug ijcople vitli 
little employment, tliinlws of si ttin,"’ them to Infimg 
! duties about his grounds, not so miieh for any good 
! they can do there, as for tiu* sak( ol '^neeounng tliem 
! without the loss of their imii'pi I'uei.v ' . /n sindi ease’s 
ii there is often ;i strong dasu oi' tin ‘ it is ;uw:ivh eireu 
I ; lating money’ falhioy. 'Du' einpKyer regards liis funds 
I as a fertilising medium jicrmeat in g tfie iieigiihourhood, 
,! ;ind thinks no inon i-f tin* loss I'o is meinring. Now, 

I as far as sueoour al)*''iluh!y needed hy the pi'iir. it is 
I most lauduhlo to bestow it; il is sidl inor iamlahh b» 

! lx\sto\v it witli deUeuey, and i n.gard lo tiu' feeiiiiLs (»f 
1 tlic ]JOor l)!it it is v.ell al ilie same tiiuf' to he awart 
' tliat no further good is attaineii, if tlio work doui' he ot, 

I no use. Jt may even be doing harm, ;e'. the liavmg tins 
j fictitious employmeiil may preMiit nnlividnais fiom 
!' searching about and findine work that nould ri’.illy 
tend to useful purposis. It ei iy be a disi n S'^mg Cvin- 
, sidoriition to both juirtjes , hut tlie fact luidoiditedU 
* that a gentleman giving wages fi'r work which he <]oes 
, not desire to see performed, and wineh hic noiioagui- 
' able utility, is only paupereoine Ids humble iieighboirs 
j In exigencies, such a course vuii} , or rather perha],M 


right use of money is, indeed a department of morality, 
and we hope to see the time ■when the abuse of the gifts 
of rrovidence will Ijd as much condemned by public 
opinion as tlu' more glaring breaches of good manners. 


HAPTlV?TE BROWN. 

;N INCinKNT IN TIU, JIOCEV UlOUNTMNS. 

nv PKUCY n. ST joitn. 

It wms my good fortune^ during one of mj^ Amcrii’nn 
wandt rings, to fall in with Baptiste IJrowii, a famous 
trapper of the Rocky ^lountains. i'ew men had seiai 
more tluiu he liad of tlie ivild life of the great prairie 
wildcrne.ss. In* Innl hunted with the Shoshouies or 
Snakes in flic Hajam Salad^^ and the Bull Ren, as ivell 
as on the borders of Cireat Salt J^ake he had been chased 
In tlie Crows near the head waters of the Ifiattc and 
Yellow shine ri\ers, hy the Rlaekfix't on the Marias ; hut 
his re <‘olleeti(»ns of advenluri' round Fort David ( 'roekedt, 
in Frown’s Ilede, were hy far the most interesting to mi', 
who li.ad .se-eii that euriou‘> locality. While relating hir, 
marvellous and soul-stirnnp narrative's, his liiigc bulk 
'ijipeared to dilate, be suekeil furiously at Ins corn eoh 
])ij.e, and hi'* animation was so eontagious, that I fairly 
( w islmd iwself once more ovir tlie dreary desert which 
sejiarated me from tlie jdaei', and enjoying the hospita- 
lit\ of Hie St Clairs lu^d Robinsons •• < )ne of Bajitiste's 
[ adventures with the Arrapahoe Indians yas so eliarae- 
teii^ie and smgiilar, that I givt^it in theonhrii' which ! 
1 :*(■.•('! ved it. j 

Tlu' -valley w Ineli i^ know’ n as Frown's Hole is situ- ! 
..te-il ssMitii (*f the Wmd-nver Mountains, on the Sheet- I 
K>ka(k o, m Rrai^'ie ( 'e»ek-nv(T. JCIevated several thousand | 
feel above Hu' k'vel of the sea, only about fifteen miles i 
ill eiri'undbreiu*'*, .-.urroiiuded hy lofty hills on every aide, i 
it j.s aptly, though not elegantly, eharaeteriM'd as a hole, 
'riiegri'cn and nutritious rnoimtaiM grasses, thi- seal- | 

I t 'cd thick' to of eotton-treo. the elegant groves o^ 'vil- 
lo\.. the k mil lertiU; soil of tins sequestiTed i .de ' 


i 

I 


j must Iki taken; bur it should bo regarded in •' > .hr 
' light, and ever}' efiort made oti bolli sules io e-'chau"’ 

I it for an employment r..ally nsi'fid, and l>y aecciitmg 
j which the poiT man does not torfi if his indepcmienei- 
I ft will noN we liojie, be surmised Hi;u then is uuy 
i objection hem intended .scainsl Jahours w hu h tend lo 
ornaincutal purjioses, or even to tlie production oJ' 
! luxuries, as distinguisheil from those which result in 


wic o veget lot s me reared jn profusion, are all non- | 
Tisited hy tbi. Slu'ctskadre, or, as some have it, the ' 
Drceii ivd. w’huli enters llu' Hole from the north, i 
ie.iving n by a ])as.s similar to Hic vale of 'rempe to- [ 

[ war]' The uth. i’he ternpcrmim* is e\([iiisitc; Jicnee 
tmndrerl: cd trappers make Jt their winter quarters. 
Imliaiis, ton, of all naiions, but more espeeialJv the Ar- ij 
rapaboCvS frequent if to trade with the white men. i 
These Indians Kar a, better eharaetiT than any otliens I 


; the rigidly ij.scful. IMalters gratifying to Hio finer 
tastes are indeed as useful as tin merest nibsiaiitia- 
I lities, provided they really can fiirmsli a rational aud 
! innocent cujo^unent, and that tin production, purvev- 
iiig, and consumption of them arc atb.uded hy no im- 
moral results. Reasonable latitude must he :dk)wr I {o 
' the tastes of individuals having wealth to spend . othci - 
■ wise the incentives to human industry, and the jmMie 
, liappiness generally, Tvould be mueh diminished. Ihil 
' yet it is a truth in political sdonee, that there are 
1 merits and demerits in the modes of sjieiidmg mone^. 

I The ruined gambler or man of pleasure is not entitled 
to ky the flattering unction to his soul~‘ AV<*11, at least, 
iny money did good to those amongst Tvhoni it was 
spent.’ All ought to he made to know that, if they 
have spent much money upon the worthless and idle, 
or oven upon industrious persons whose labours an* of 
no real good either to individuals or the public, they 
have not acted nearly ro good a part, or deserved so 
Tvell tlie approbation of their fellow-creatures, as if they 
had distributed it in the purt'hase of rational gratifica- 
tions, or for the iiromotion of ^mblic works w'hivSb wdll, I 
redound to th6 permanent benefit of mankind. The | 



imiid the r'-d-skniH of tlu' Rocky Mountains ; are bravi*. j 
1 V. .irlikc, iimt ingenious; liosjufablc to the last degree ; ij 
I ami, unlike many of their brethren, owui large immbers ; 
j of hor.«cH, mules, dogs, and sheep. The dogs they fat- 
ten an<l eat, luTiec they an* called dog-eaters, or Arrapa- 
lioc^. d'lieir blanket manufacture proclaims a great ad- 
vance tow'anls civilisation ; it being, however, a native, 
not ail exotie art. 

Now', amongst tlie d-aniBek who came and located 
rtuind .about Brown’s Hole, when the tribe paid their 
visit to trade with the wliite men, w'n.s a young and 
merry Indian girl, who, after one or tw^o interviews, 
look forcible possession of Baptiste’s heart. Niching 
niore eomnion, and, aei'ording to the habits of the Rocky 
iMoimtains, nothing more in the course of things than a 
union with the handsome red-skin. Many a man of 
higlier position in the world Iiad abandoned home, the 
aptdiance.s and arts of civilised life, to mate with a fair 
dem?;cn of the wilds. Apart from women of tlieir ow'U 
colour, the daring pioneers of civilisation forget that 
they are white, which, considering the embrowning in- 
fluence of exposure and the sun, is little to be wondered 
lit. During a portion of the year, too, the various game 
arc not to be Inmted, and idleness is the order of the 
day : then the hunters seek amusement in the wigwaihs 
and village greens of their dark neighbours, who djifer 
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much in tlicir habits from wlio have* boon cx- 

])elle(l from their homes in the Ilnitod v^tates. Tlu* 
Avomen dnnoc here, and many a is lost to them 

while their bright bare heels loot tlu* green ; moccapsins 
and leggings have to bo iinuh*, and blankets wove, and 
j tile yoiniL'' trappers, bke many an enamonred one nearer 
i Iionie, linger round tbem wliile engaged in tliese duties, 
j whudi they begiiik* and lighten witli their rieh ami 
; itaidiT songs. H, Avas upon one of these oeeasioiis that 
j IJ'iptiste first loATd tlie Amnng Arrax)ah(u‘. d'lie plain 
I eonrse, then, avms to Avin and wed her. Ihit, alas ’ savage 
i ]>apaH are Avonderfnll}^ like eertain pajias in other jdaees, 

: though p('rha])s they are more open ami matter-of-faet, 
since they re(|uire Jiere a eon si deration in exehano! , 
Avhieh eon si deration. Iving kept for the parents’ use, 

[ must he of t‘(|ua] marketahle A'alne with the daughter. 

I J'lic usual course is to select your b(\sl Imrse, and leml- 
I mg it to tlie wigAA’ain of vonr lair one’s pan nts, tlu re 

j tie Iiim to a, jiost and aaoiIIc awaA’. H tlie horse ujtrwi 

I examination la* apjiroved of, an interview eiisiu'S, and 

' m.ilb'rs are soon lironght to a lina) ’ssne ; \\ hdi if. (M 

' tile contrary, the girl slnnild ive consiflercd more vahi- 

able than tlie horse, oIIk'F pre,>(Mits are required er(‘ 
!] the lelatiA'es f'an he induced to jiaH. Avith Avh.it i> of 
j in'iec .Many a ru li wlule man has tini': earri* d 

li oil the I’aire'd girl of a trdie: and one iastanct* tar’ haul 
i] Lnown of .siua'ii linndre(l d<i!i:i.<'s tiemg ollered lo a fortn- 
ij uale swain who liad in hiswdgwam an l‘'u(a\v vviie of 
,| great heauty ; to Ids honour lu' it said, tin oder. though 
I eontinuaJIy re]>cati;d, Avas never aerejited 

I I liapiisle indnrtnnately bad jiarted with ail lii'' liard 
i( year’s ('arning^ itc Ins heart Ava.^ taken !u storm I' ' 
g im'kilA, hV bad spMil^tliein ni tlx'se exjiciisiri* f ny) / 

nu'ids of spirits ,.nd tohaccM, winch iinng so many of 
'i these' slalwa-'t and hardy frann’s t‘* ]'reroalure deatii 
i lie had nor, tlmnd’ore. lel’t hmisell w ))"i lui itlm- l»uv a 
I liorse, : 'd v iMemt a horse sa) wife was lv> >'e h.'iu The 
’’ Inrit.n ’ si'asii'i was ovei Inii > since, and it Avaiitni a 
m aith id tli*’ new tina' for * iaruiig. ilaptisti', lioA\c\er. 
boiihlered Ins n(!e, and left tin* eomforts and aimne 
!' meids el i>avid ('roekj'it b- seek the Inair in lus 

j wildest lia, lints, the hi'avi'r in Ids dams and tlie hound- 
* mg I'lk ni Ills jrrassA" pl.Lins, lii/pue; to ia»se. by bis 
laborious prosixait lon of the eliase, tlie means of avhi- 
1 tung Ins loved one from her parents. 

The labour of many days lironght to t!r* tr.ip^icrs 
; rf(r/i(\ 01 liidiTig-jilace for skins and hirs, a gi'odly supply. 

I OttfTS wi're triiji]'ed, heaAvrs <‘!.U‘ lit, deer siioi, and 
' success a})])e:ire(l croAvnm;' llie iii(le1atij»ab)L I'eri'-ms 
I of my friend Ha]>tiste. In ilu' imrsuit ot game lu* wan- 
dered osiu nmeli ground, but once loaded, lie <'ame hack 
; with ins pack to tbo hiding-jdacc, and depoating his 
I tr('asurc.s at, li{*ad-(piarter.s, starU'd oil' once more. Three 
j Aveeks and more Avere ]>'is,wd in this fashion, when, fbl- 
I lowdiig a luwv ]>ath, till' adventurous tiapper inbred a 
dc('p and wmody glen that cvidintly leil loan ojxai ])laii. 
AA’herc game might very probably be found. Pushing 
through tbicket and brier, cutting Id.s way even by 
meaus of bis bunting knife, Jkipti.ste at length burst 
1 from the cover of tlu* vvoiid, ami stoful on the i-dge of the 
j open glade. An exclamation of surpri.se followed this 
I action, and after slowly raising his eyes for .in instant, 

I the trapper backed into the Avood, and there j'aused to 
j reflect. 'I'o exiilain his comhi'd, wm must glaiiee at a 
peenljar enstom of the Arrapahoi'.s. , 

No young man, iliou;ib lus f.dluT were the bravest 
chief of 1 he tribe, can l aiug’ himself amid the Avnirriors, 
and be entitled to marry or enjoy otluT rights of cilj/eii 
ship, until be shall have iierformed .some act of personal 
daring and intrepidity, or be sjirinkled with the blood of 
his enemies. Jn early spring, therefore, all the young 
men who arc of the proper age band themselves to- 
gether, and take to the woods in search, h c theknight- 
errants of old, of adventure and peril. Having found 
out a secret and retired spot, they collect together poles 
of from twenty to thirty feet in height, and lashing 
them together at top, form a huge conical lint, with the 
addition of branches and leaves. A green butlUlo head, 


kettles, scalps, blankets, ami a white biifbilo hide, are i 
lin n su.spcntled inside a.s offerings to the Great Sjiirit 
after winch certain incantations are performed, the 
first « f Avhicli is smoking the rncdi<‘ine pijie. One of 
the parties liib itAvith tobacco and herbs, places upon 
till' top a i*oal fumi tlic tire in the Spirit’s mystic lodge, 
inli'dcs tile smoke, and (‘\])(‘l!i it again tliroiigli liis 
UDstrilc. 'I'lie ground is then toncbcil w'ilh the bowl, 
and with various other minor ceremonies the ])i])e goes 
round the lodge Many aays of feasting and dancing 
pass ere tin v arc naidy tor the eamiiaign ; at k'ligth, 
boAvcAcr, Pc'V liiandmi the lint, and (l(*ath is the sure i 

portion of linn w'ho shall he knowm to enter or other- ; 

AVIS'* (Ie,s('c»';ilc it m their absence. 

Ppoii one I'f liic'-ic inystic Io'Ilu'S ft was tliat liaptistc 
bad .sudilctiiv sfainhlcd, aiul vaiioiis Avere the ri'flcctions 
j,cL'gf“'tv'd ii I is mind hv t he accidcni V\' it bin tlu* lodge 
wxae artu^vu i motleys n'on* than sulficiont to purchase 
the nccessHi; 'lorsc, hnl l iijitisTe had too mnch honour 
to think of robbing the ved-skm icmpln 'fhere is an 
infuitiAx* r(*s]>cct lor riligion — a govinnng pniuaplc of 
right in the minds nj‘ lin'M' rmh* min, which is not the ' 
haist .■ongular of llRir pei uhantics. t'-tdl. my friend j 
Avas .sorely tomi>ted ‘It loolicil so ])lagny like throwni q 
afo”c n«A path. I couldn't hardly s.iy no,’ was his rt*- , 
ri.'vik, beside.*' I hat, lie rccoilcctcd the time when a jioor 1 1 
w hilc irajiper, hi iiti*- rohlu'd of l^is ponelio at, the begin- ] | 
iini'’ of A\ inter, imuli* fn i* vvitli a blanket found in one 
o' 111" Ar.'ipahoe lodges. I'lion being brought hi line 
I ho elders, charged "vith thi* saeiaicgc, his deteiicc Avas, |i 
Unit h.iA.im, been jobeed, tin* Cireat Sjiirit took pity on ' 
liis d"fe nccK'.ss comiition, and ]). anting out lus blanket, ; 
iiadc him (‘ 1 . 'tile hnnsvll ‘ The (treat Sinritha.s an on ! 
d. iibieil luhl lo ^ivi av.av hi-^ own {Uoficrty,’ avjis tlic ' 
decision. Hid il.c ) t.ippcr A as !r"i d, Sldl. llaptisle shook ii 
in h*'’id. a..d Av:e, alioiil to inoM* awriA, w lien a hand !| 
A' as laid ,ii ids ^il(aJl(l> v hebmd, and an Indian Avarrior ' 
i I'ls A\i'r ]).' ait stood before hint. 'I lie greeting of the 
Avaiiderers w .i> eordial and fnemily, foi the youth was !| 
the hrodki of tin* traiipi'Ts love, ami Ibqitiste IJrow n ; 
hail given luni. the prcA loic Mason, the liaiidsonicst 
toma'iaw’k pipe in tlu* Inhi*. 1 

‘ My Avliite brother is *cry waltefnl ; he rises early.' ' 
Tile liiinter laughed, and, nuXtd, almost Idiislied, as i 
lie re]i!ied, ‘ 'iv' wigAv.uii is enipty, and I would make i 
it Airy Avarm for Ilu* si.sler of 1113" rmimi. He will ht* 
a great a\ arrior.’ , I 

'I'lic \ouMg hiMAc shook hm lioad gravu'lv. as he ' 
poiuied 10 Ins belt, Avlioi’c not, ii m alj) wins to he seen, 
and .su'd, ‘ five moori.s liavc gone 1 0 sle^p, and the Arra- ' 
]);ili()(‘ liatrhet has not been laised. The Ulackfeet iii’c 
dog.s, and hidi' in iioles,' ^Villl(^IIt mlding any t long to 
this significant hint, that none of the young men iiad 
[)' Cl) ahleMo fulfil tlielr vow*^-, (he yiamg chief led the 
AAxav to tlie e.unp of the Aii'apahoe vvar partya Jlaj)- 
tisO' gi.id to SCO the fai'c of a relloAV-i'reature, followTiJ | 
the footstcjis of the Airapaime, wlneh were directed | 
from the lodge towards the glen wliich tiie trapper bad 
already traversed In the viiy c, ntre of the woeidy 
defile and witlun twenty feet of where fiapti.sto had 
pa‘"ve(l, Avas t,he Indian eaniii, when* the hunter was 
<‘ord‘’dly received, and iii\ ited to sliare the meal wliich 
the i'.ir<y Avere about to partake. Notliiiig ioatli, tlie j 
keen air of the inoiintaius having inspired a wonderful i 
aiqietih-. rhe re<|iiest uvas conijilied with, and various 
huge ."liees of hulbilo were despatelied by Baptiste, who 
the" smokeil a pipe Avitii his friend, and licard from 
liui; iiu- iiistory of the failure of the expedition. A 
short turn passed, ami (‘ertahi signs made Baptiste 
somcAvliat iincomfortahle. It was apparent the Indian, s 
were Avliispcring something of interesi concerning liini, 
and, .after a short pause, a hoi discussion was ou foot, 
in which the young chief joined. I'o use the words of 
the narrator of the tale, ‘they all agreed that his white 
skin indubitably indicated that he belonged to the great 
tribe uf their natural eivimies, and that, with the bluod 
•of a will to upon their garments, they would have ful- 
i filled the terms of their vow, and could return to tbeir 
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friends and tribe. But a part of tbeni seriously ques- 
tioned wlu’tlier the sacred names of friend and brother, 
which Miey liad for years applied to him, had not so 
changed Ids natural relationship to them, that the Great 
Spirit, to whom they had made their vow, had sent him 
anjon^ them in the character which they themselves 
had ^,dven him — as a friend and a brother. If so, they 
reasone<l that the sacrifice of his life Avould only anger 

1 the Spirit, and by no means relieve them from the obli- 
j gation of their vow. Another party reasoned that the 
Spirit had sent this victim among them to test their 

1 fidelity to him : bo had indeed been their friend ; they 

1 had called him brother ; but lie was also their natural 

1 enemy ; and tluit tlie great one to whom they h.ad made 
their vow would not release them nt all from their ob- 
ligations if they allowed this factitious relation of 
friendship to interfere with obedience to him.self. The 
other party fejoined, that although tlic tr.apper ivas 
their natural enemy, lie was luit one within the meaning 
of their vow ; that the taking of his life would be an 
invasion of its sacred obligations, a blot, upon their 
courage, and an ontraige upon the laws of friendship: 
tliat they could find otlier \ictims, but that their friend 
could not find another hft\ 'I'o the consternation of 
Baptiste, these reasons did not appear to have their due 
weiglit with tlie majority, who, eager to regain their 
homes, and probably their loves, were Iv'nt on sacrificing 
him in fulfilment of thfir engagement Seeing this, the 
young chief, and friend of our liardy trapper, rose, ainl 
waiving Ids hand, intimated Ids intention to speak. 
‘The Arrapahoe is a warrior; ins feet outstrips the 
fleetest horse ; his arrow is as tlie lightning of the Great 
Spirit; lie is very bravo. But a cloud is bet'vecn liim 
and tlie sun ; he cannot sec his enemy ; there is no 
scalp in his A\igwam. The maidtou is good; he sends 
a victim, a man whose skin is white, but Ids heart is 
very red ; the pale-face is a brother, and Ids long knife 
is turned from his friends the Arrapahoes ; but the Spirit 
is all-powerful. ]\Iy brother,’ pointing to Baptiste, *is 
'''Cry full of blood he can spare a little to stain the 
blanket of the young men, and Ids heart shall yet be 
warm. I have spoken.’ As the trapper expressed it, the 
pro])nsal was ‘considerable agin the grain;’ hut he felt 
that the young elnef li^d saved his life. Loud acclama- 
tions followed the speech ; many of tliose most clamorous 
against the trapper being only aetinated liy the earnest 
de.sire of returning borne Avitli tlieir vow aceornjilished, 
when all would be received into the list of warrior.s, 
and each of the young men would have a wigw’am, 
a wife, and all the honours wldeli accrue to an Indian 
father of a family. A flint lancet w'as now luodiieed, 
the white man’s arm 'iva.s bared, and the blood which 
flowed from the slight W'ound was carefiillj' distri- 
buted and scattered over the garmc'nts of tlie deliglited 
i Arrapahoes. The scene wliieh follinved was entirely 
unexpected on the part of my poor friend Baptiste 
Brown. Quite satisfied that tlieir vow' of shedding 
an enemy’s blood had been fulfilled, the Indians were 
i all gratitude for being removed from the horns of a 
dilemma wdiich had lasted for five months ; and to 
testify their gratituiie in a substantial form, each 
man sought his pack, and laid at their Vliite brother’s 
feet, one an otter-skin, another a beaver, another a bear 
or bulTiilo, and so on, until his riches in furs far out- 
stripped his most sanguine expjictations. The young 
chief stood looking on, and when the rest had succes- 
sively honoured their guest, advanced, leading by its 
bridle a magnificent saddle-horse and a sumpter-mule 
(doubtless a stray one from a trader’s flock), and handed 
theni to Bajitiate. To refuse would have been against 
the etiquette of the desert, and, besides, our friend w'as 
too alive to the jwlvantages wluch would accrue to him, 
to be any other than thankful. Rising therefore with a 
grim smile, he said, speaking in the Arrapahoe tongue, 

* A friend of mine was marcliing from St Louis to Fort 
Bent, and of course he crossed the trail of the Cuman-. 

,, Wbll, one day a party*" of them Inginns csttm 

jhim, and having looked at him for about tu tu's, 

seized him, and dragging him to a pool, thrust his 
head into the water several times. Failing to obtain 
their object, they pjastered his hair with mud, and 
washing it out again, were at length satisfied that it 
really was red, and not dyed. Delighted with so extra- 
ordinary a prize, they denuded his head, and having 
given him a dozen hc^ses in exchange, very politely 
sent him on his w^ay. Now, my friend used to say that 
he wished he had a few bushels more of the article, 
since it went off so well ; and I, like him, wish I had 
more red w'atcr in m 3 '' veins, since you find it so very 
valuable.’ The Arrapahdes, who had seen red hair on 
others besides Brow'ii himself, listened gravely, and when 
he had done, gave an expressive ‘hugh !’ after which they 
broke up their camp, and w'cre soon lost to the trap- 
per's view in the arches of the forest. Baptiste, who 
felt weak, mounted his horse, after loading the mule, 
and made the best of Jiis wa 3 '' to the cache, where he 
remained soiru* days. At the end of a fortnight^ 
restored to hi.s usual health, the trai>per took his wajr 
to Brown’s Hole. So early in the season, his furs 

tained high ])rices. and having bartered thetiet ;Iot 
knives, heads, powder, ball, &c. a few' davs brought 
him to the Arrapalioe village. TJic horse was con- 
sidered a fair excliange for the maiden, and from 
that day the wdgwain of his red-skin bride, in Gld 
Park, on Grand River, was the head-quarters of Bap- 
tiste Bnnvn, the hardy trapper of the Roek}^ Mountains. 

FOWNK 8 ’H PRIZK KSSAV - • CMIEMISTKY, AS 
KXKMPJJP^'IXG THE WISUOV AND 
UENEE1CKN(’K (^E G01).> • 

Tins essav' springs from a private endowment under the 
care of the Royal Institution. The author is Mr George 
Fowncs, chemical lecturer in the Middlesex Hospital. 

We are now fiimiliar with books tracing divine wisdom 
and bencfieence m physics, physiology, and tlie mental 
constitution of man. Mr Babbage has called even the 
unpromising subject of mathematics into the same 
field. But this, as far as w'o are aware, is the first | 

. sy’stomatic attenqtl to draw^ inferences of design from 1 
, the chemical constitution of the earth and its inlia- 
birants. The book is a very able one, and, as a virtue 
which w'c know' wdll be a great furtlier recommendation, 
it is short. 

^Ir Fow’ncs .starts l\v explaining that in the earth, its 
atnio-sphere, and inhabitants, there are but fifty-five 
simple (undecompounded) substances or elements, of 
which, Iiowcver, only a few^ arc in any considerable 
amount. ( Ixygcn and nitrogen (forming the atmospliere), 
Iwdrogen ( forming, wdtli oxygen, water), the non-mc- 
tallie body silicon, the metals aluminium and calcium, 
and in a less proportion potassium, sodium, iron, 

may be said to constitute the bulk of tlie mil^anic 
materials subjected to our observation. Another, carbon, 
is the principal constituent of all organic bodies. Mr 
Fownes’s first object is to trace the constituents of 
vegetable and animal bodies back into the inorganic 
world (the dust of the cartli) out of which they have 
been formed ; finding potash, for instance, in the fel- 
spar, onb of the materials of granite, and phospho- 
rus, a large constituent of our bones, in porcelain clay 
and other substances. ‘ The whole subject,’ he says, 

‘ of the formation of cultivable soils, and their dis- 
tribution over the earth’s surface, is replete with in* 
terest and instruction. Every earthquake which has 
in bygone times fractured and dislocated the solid 
strata, every flood which has swept over the ancient 
continents, eveiy change of level which has elevated 
the bed of the ocean or depressed the land beneath 

* Churchill, London: 1844. 
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its surface, has contributed more or hiss to bring 
about that mixture of materials— sand, clay, and cal- 
careous matters — which now foi^i the earth’s upper 
covering — the fruit-bearing soil, the inexhaustible source 
of prosperity and strength. Surely it is not too much 
to inftir that all these things hat? reference to that future 
condition of the earth when it should become the habi- 
tation of beings capable of appreciating tlie w'onders 
around them, and deriving mental support and guidance 
from the contemplation of these wonderful jirovisions, 
while enjoying with thankfulness the iiliysieal comforts 
to which they give rise.’ 

Mr Fowiies then traces tiic course of certain of the 
solid substances of the globe, as washed down by run- 
ning #aters into the sea, wliieli forms a great deposi- 
tory for them. The salt of the sea — whence is it derived 'i 
Entirely from the land, out of which it is carried by 
rivers. The ocean must needs ho salt, for it is the ulti- 
mate recipient of all siicli matters. And lakes that 
have no outlet, as the Aral, and the Dead Sea in Jude.'i, 
are salt for the same reason. It heeomes interesting to 
ascertain the uses of ttiese foreign substances in the 
sea. ‘ It is liiglily probable that the iodine of sea-water 
is eonneeted in sonic way with the wellbeing of sub- 
marine vegetation ; that it forms an indispensable com- 
ponent of the fof)d of these idaiits. It is dillieult to 
account, on any supposition, for its constant oeeuriciice 
in (*ertain of them. 'I’liey appear to have the ]>ower of 
seeking out and aiipropriatirig to themselves the almost 
intinitesimal quantity of iodine whieli analysis indicates 
in sea- water. , Again, the lime-salts have their use, and 
a most in^iortant one ‘^t is. !SheIl-tish and eoral-jHilyps 
depend ui)on tlieni for the material of their curious 
Btruetures. It is very possible, also, that what we are 
i accustomed to call impurities in ordinary A\ater. may 
I be of great serviv-e to the living system. These matter'- 
are adrnitled to ex.Ts isc an iidinenet' upon the body in 
' particular states of disease , and if so, it is unlikely that 
they should be altogether inactive m health. Pure 
! distilled W'ater, even after long exposure to the air. is 
1 exceedingly vapid and disagreeable to the taste, which 
■ may be taken as a sort of indication of its unfitness for 
! ordinary use.’ 

I The chemistry of the atmosphere presents a very 
: striking example of what can scarcely he considered in 
any other light tlian Design, 'i'lie gases composing the 
! atmosphere are, as is M'ell known, not chemually, hut 
only mechiiuically combined. I'hey have, however, a 
I surprising tendency to a mutual diffusion ; insoinuch 
, that if a j:ir of carbonic acid gas be brought into coii- 
i iiexion with nne of liydrogen, a gas twenty times lighter, 
the comm nil i cation being by a tube, aiul if the heavy 
gas he placed lowest, nevertheless in a little w'hile a 
complete mixture of the tw'o takes place. Now, see 
how' important is this law of gaseous ditfusion. Car- 
bonic acid gas is expired in great quantities by animals : 
it is ])rcjudicial to human life ; if it were to have the 
least tendency to stagnate near the ground, it would 
work dreadful effects wherever great multitudes of ani- 
mals were assembled. Large cities and crowded rooms 
would Ix' scenes of extensive destruction. Diffusible 
as it is throughout the other two gases composing the 
atmospherts it is comparatively harmless. The benefit 
is e<iually dear with regard to these two gases. Were 
tliese to obey the law of gravity, they w^ould arrange 
themselves in two layers of unequal thickness, the 
oxygen below and the nitrogen above. * In such an 
order of things, animal existence would be out of the 
question : an atmosphere of pure oxygen is as fatal to 
life as one destitute of that element ; all the phenomena 
of combustion and oxidation generally would be exalted 
tenfold in power and energy ; in fact, the nresent ar- 
rangement of nature could not be maintained in its 
integrity a single hour. The equable diffusion of vapour 
of water through the atmosphere is no less important 
than that of the carbonic acid. In many warm coun- 
tries, during a ^at part of the year, rain seldom or 
never falls, and it is only from the copious dews depo- 


sited in the night that vegetables derive the supply of 
moisture required for their growth, and to sustain them, 
by the cooling effects of evaporation, from the scorching 
[ rays of the noonday snii. AVere the invisible elastic 
steam disengaged from tlie surface of the sea, or other 
large bodies of water not subject to the diffusive law in 
I question, it is prohabh* that other and very different 
phenomena would be observed.’ 

We have not room to follow Mr Fowiies into his very 
interesting speculations on vegetable at id animal che- 
mistry, hut may present a few' of his observations 
on the eomiilieatetl processes which ever go on wdthin 
our bodies. After showing how^ carbon and iiydrogeii 
a^-e burned in the blood- -not, as hi|lierto supposed, in 
the lungs, but in the eaynlliiries, to wbieh, aceorduig to 
Liebig’s theory, the oxygen is (arru'd ])y tln‘ iron in 
the blood— he, pronounces, as a fact of which there can 
no longer hd‘'’ 1 tny doubt, ‘ The internal Ciqtilljiry eoni- 
hustiori is the J'buree of animal heat. Thus nmoh,* 
sa3’s he, ‘ for the body. Every jiart where blood-A essels 
are to he found, every ytart W']iere nervous inilueiiec 
is perceptible, every organ, every tissue, muscle, and 
brain, and nerve, and membrane, w'aste away like a 
burning taper, eonsuine to air and aslies, and jtass from 
the system rejected and useless ; and w’here no means | 
arc at hand for repaiiing these daily and hourly losses, j 
the individual yierishes —dies niDre alowdv, hut not less | 
. iirelv', than by a blazing jtiU*. Tie is, to the very lei ter, j 
burned to death at a low temperature ; the various eon- i 
stiKients of tlie body give way in succession ; first, tlie I 
l.it disappears ; tins is the most combustible, but at 
the same time tlie least essential. It is sacrificed: then 
tlie muscles sliriiik, and sofien, and decay. At last the 
sul)staiie(‘ of tlie brain becomes attacked, and madness 
and death close the scene. “ This is starvation.'” 

After ildails showing the adiqitation of the chemical 
luilurc of food, hotli vegetable and animal, to the che- 
rmeal nature of tlu> bodies of tlie animals by wdiieli re- 
spectively these kinds of food are devoured, Mr Eowmes 
goes on to say, ‘ 'i'he bodily frame and constitution of 
the human raei* have been so adjusted as to admit of 
the maiutcnancc of life and healtli under a variety of 
eireunistarices truly surprising. Extremes of heat ami 
cold, of moisture and dryness, are borne w'ith impunity 
so long as the habits and mode of life of tlie individual 
remain in aeeordanec w itli his physical condition. 

‘ In tropical countries, where the high temperature of 
the air, and the abundance of aqueous vapour it con- 
tains, develop to tlie utmost the resources of vegetable 
life, the iiiiiount of personal labour required for self- 
support is extremely trifling. The heavy and laborious 
culture of the temperate regions, the unceasing tillage 
of the soil so necessary wdtli us, are altogether uncalled 
for. Ill those smiling regions of almost }K*rpetiial sun- 
vslune, '"here the teeming earth gi\es its increase w’ith 
the least possible toil on the part of tlie eullivator, and 
all Nature iinites to repose and iiidoJenee, the energies 
of the mind itself art^ unstrung by tlie removal of that 
sharp spur of necessity wdiieli goads men to the task of 
labour, until exertion becomes a habit, wdiich carries 
them onward •beyond their iiiimeiliate w'unts, and im- 
pels them to seek the permanent improvement and 
exaltation of their state. The sustenance furnished to 
the human race by a wise and bifuiitiful Providence has 
been so adjusted chcnlicaUt/ to tliis condition of things, 
as involuntarily to excite in the observer the deepest 
feelings of admiration and gratitude. 

‘Where the temperature of the air approaches wdthin 
a few degrees that of the body, the generation of animal 
heat by the burning of organic matter in the blood may 
be reduced in amount. Where muscular power and 
motion are less required and less employed, the waste 
of the body is diminished in the same ratio ; a compa- 
ratively small quantity of food, both for fuel and for 
nutriment, is in such a case required. The stomach, 
however, must be filleil, the imeasy sensation of want 
'must be removed; and this has been done. In the 
rice, aud fruits, and other products of the countries in 
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j quc'stion, we find a food extremely agreeable to the 
I taste, but possessing little sustaining power ; much of 
I it is mere Avater, and the solid portion itself is chiefly 
j made up of neutral non-azotized bodies, containing oxy- 
; geu and hydrogen in the i)roportions to form water ; 

I bodies wdiicli, in burning, furnish far less heat tlian 
i tiioso in which carbon and hydrogen greatly predomi- 
1 nate. The azotized portion of the food of hot countries 
i is always very small in comparison with the rest; it is, 

' however, sulii(nent for the puri>osc of repairing the 
! trifling daily loss the bod,y sustains. The desire for 
; animfiJ food is very slight, and often is altogetlier 
j absent. 

* The North American hunter lives wholly upon flesh ; 

1 he patiently follows the footmarks of his game through 
! the w'ild W'oodg for da}s together, until he finds an o]>- 
pv)rtunity of surprising it; fasting meanwdule, or at 
best subsisting on a few scraps of dried meat ; rivalling 
the beast of prey in liis power of enduranee—in bis 
quick yet stealthy step, and m the searcliing glance of 
his eye ; careless aliki^ of frost, and beat, sleejnng on 
the bare ground, u thin blanket or a Imflalo robe bis 
I only protection. It is his fcaul A\bich eii:d)les ban to do 
i and to suffer all this; to bear exertams wlneli w^oiild 
j destroy liim were he not supported from wntliiii by a 
kind of nourishment so concentrated m its form as to 
I supply abundantly diuing the period of n>j)osi‘ the 
! losses of bodily substaiiee, the delieieneies occasioned 
I by change of matter, and even to render the exertions 
j themselves, violent and continued as they are. actually 
sources of pleasure. 

! ‘ It is not by any peculiarity of pbysiciil constitution 

j that the Indian is enabled to bear liardstiip, and fatigue, 
i and privation, wdiicli to us appear extraordinary: tin* 

: European, under similar eircumstaiiees, and andir a 
similar regtnun, e.xhibits the same r jiuarkahle poAver'i. 
The hunters and trniipcrs employed by the fur com- 
panies of British America lead a still harder life. These 
men are, avS is well kni/Avn, accustomed to disperse 
themselves, often singly, along the riA ers and streams, 
the haunts of the beavcTS and other animals they sock 
to capture; a rifle and Hint and si eel tlieir only house- 
hold goods, without sli^^Uer in the midst oi a trackless 
wilderness, often suffering the extremities of cold and 
hunger, subsisting entirely on the flesh of the c^reaturcs 
they succeed in taking, and this for months together, 
until each has collected the number of skins he deems 
sufficient to repay his labour, or the fast-falling snoAvs 
' of approaching winter drive liim to seek the. protection 
of the trader’s fort. 

‘And 3"et this wdld existence is said to possess a 
charm of its own, powerful enough to bind to tlie end of 
their days those who have once practised it • the un- 
broken solitude of the lake and the river, the freedom 
of the desert, and even the very dangers of the pursuit, 
have their own peculiar attraction. The men them- 
selves, when not cut off prematurely by starvation, or 
any other of the common accident^ of tliis life, or mur- 
dered by the Indians whose vengeance they have pro- 
voked by their aggressions, live to old age, exempt 
from a host of sorrows and afflictions known to a more 
luxurious race; and perhaps, on the whole, enjoy as 
much real happiness as commonly falls to the lot of 
man, • 

‘ Take again the condition of the Esquimaux in his 
hut of ice-bloeks or drift-wood, his only food the seal 
and the w alrus, Avhich he spears with his bone-pointed 
weapon, from a little frail coracle of skins. The air is 
cold enough to freeze quicksilver ; he wraps himself in 
his dress of furs, aud forth he goes with perfect im- 
punity, the cold of the shore of the frozen sea 
afTects him less than that of a chilly January day does 
the Englishman by his w^arm fireside. Yet the Esqui- 
maux has no fireside ; he cooks his food by the beat of 
a lamp fed with oil, the product of the chase ; bis 
couatrjf produces no fuel, and he cannot think of iie- 
;,i. votli^ the few fragments of wood, brought by tlie‘ 
ocean-currents from more fa\oured climes, Avhich he 


finds upon the sea-beach, to this purpose ; they are fur 
too valuable to be so employed. IIow% then, it may be 
asked, is he capablo of supporting this intensity of 
cold? The peculiarity of his food furnishes the reply. 

‘ We are accustomed to look with horror and disgust 
at the food of tbc.se poog* people, as Ave in our ignorance 
and presumption dare to call them ; to coniiuiserate the 
taste of those wdio, as our northern navigators relate, 
prefer a piece of talloAv-cimdlc or a draught of train-oil 
to the fare of an English nian-of-Avar ; but a little more 
eon.sideration might perliaps show us that the blubber 
and fat of the arctic cctacca and fish, the only food the 
inbabilants of these countries can obtain, really consti- 
tute the only sort of fooil w hich could enable them to 
bear up against tlic extremities of cold to wbiek they 
are subject. There is no other substance but fat, and 
tliat 111 A'cry lari' (' quantity, Avhich Avould ausvA'er the 
purjiost* rciiuired. It is a substanee exceedingly rich 
in liydrogcn. and in tlu* body (jiniiicntly combustible ; 
Avcight fur w/dght, it w ill generate a far larger amount 
of heat, Avhen burned in the blood, than anything else 
wdiiidi can he taken as food. It will be wiser, then, in- 
stead of I'oiideinning, as filthy and abhorrent, the tastes 
and propensities of tlu* Esipiimaux, to consider them as 
a spcinal adaiitation, by an unspeakably benevolent Tro- 
videnee, of the very w ishes and iiudinatious of the indi- 
vidual to the eireiimstaiices of his life. 

‘ But this is not ail . tlu' same individual Avho, when in j 
a Avarin or temperate el in* ate. eraves a large proportion | 
of bread and ACgctahle fuoil, and tarns writli aversion ' 
from fatty substances, experiences, vdieii transported to ' 
the frozen regions of tin* north, a eomplctc ,vevolution I 
in bh tastes and desires. Nofmng will then satisfy 
him but fat ■ the flesh of deer, fish, to be aecoptable, 
must be loadeil Avith fat ; lie takes delight in sueking j 
the marrow from the bones ; nothing in the shape of j 
grease comes amiss to him ; lu* longs for it ; he desires I 
it as nnicli as he formerly loatlied it. But this new', i 
this induced slate*, only lasts as long as Ids mode of life j 
requires ; removal to a milder region restores to a very 
great fKlent the first condition. I 

‘Tlv 18 is no 111 1.1. .'inary statement; it is perfectly an- t 
thentic, and bctvcs to place in a novel and striking 
})oint of VKW the poAver of accommodation to circum- 
stances |Mj.s^cssed by man.’ ^ 

We conclude with a few remarks, in which we can ! 
most cordially aoncur with our intelligent autlior. ‘ In i 
wliateA’^cr light w v consider these matters, the; argument j 
of bencA’oIeiit design and contrivance deduced from the i 
obvious facts tliemselve.s remains unaltered. The care i 
and beiicficiMiec of the C'reator is not less shown in the ; 
connexion lie has established between physical luid 
moral liealtli. I’hc laboilr w'hicli a man is obliged to I 
exert to procure for himself the necjessarics of life, is 
not Ic.s.s es. 8 ential to the maintenance of a healthy tone ^ 
of mind than of a sound aud active condition of the i 
bodily organism. No cnl can be greater than the 
rust, alike of body and soul, which results from inac- 
tivity. The state of labour is the very condition of 
enjoyment ; not, indeed, the excessive and slavish toil 
to wliich a very large portion of mankind liaA^e, by a | 
most unfortunate combination of circumstances, been j 
reduced, but that moderate and well-regulated labour ■ 
of mind and body wliich conduces so much to the wel- 
fare of biith, and which would be, under more favour- 
able auspices, fully sufficient to impart comfort and i 
j abundance to all. If men only knew and felt how inse- 
parably their own individual happiness is connected 
with the welfare and prosperity of their species ; if 
those who have intellect, and power, and wealth af 
their disposal, cotild only be persuaded to thrust aside 
the petty jealousies and cares, the idle parade ami 
prejudic^es of society, and join heart and hand in the 
great work of human improvement, how much might 
be eifected ! How much happier, and how mucli better 
all might become if a sound and universal spirit of 
philanthropy were once awakened, capable of embrace 
ing within its pale all orders and conditions of men. 
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considering them, as tliey really are, the cJiildren of 
one common Parent, bound together by tlie ties of 
brotherhood, each having a special duty assigned to 
him to perform, not independently of, but in conjunc- 
tion with the rest, and exciting all to render each other 
mutual assistance in surmounting the dilhculties and 
trials of this life of discipline and puj>ilage.’ 


! THE KINGDOM OK SHOA. 

f It was supposed in the middle ages tliat there existed 
in the heart of Asia a Christian prince called Prester 
John, or the priest John. 'Ihe tirst European traveller 
who mentioned him was a Kranciscan friar, who was 
sent in 1246, by Pope Innocent IV., on a mission to 
Mongolia. lie was not, however, successful in his 
search for tlie mysterious priest Still, the existence of 
such an individual in Asia continued to be believed till 
j the end of the fifteenth century. At this time the JVir- 
I tnguese, having found the route to India round flic 
1 Cape of Good Hope, determined to look for Prester 
John in Africa. Accor(hngly Pedro Covilliam penetrated 
I into Abyssinia,’'- where he discovered a.t Slioa a body t)f 
I Greek Christians, governed by a Cliristian monarch. 

1 This sovereign was jironoimced to bi‘ ilie long-sought 
I Prester dohn, whose whereabouts liad puzzled the jiapnl 
! world for so many (centuries, although neithtT himself 
I nor his prodeeeasors had adopted tlie title. Indeed he 
claimed far liigh^r pretensions, tracing ids lineage to 
i Solomon tlin^ugli the queen of Saba, called INIakada 
' All liis STjjccessors, down to Sahcla Selassie, the present • 
monarch, claim the safne ancestral honours. 

The existence of a small body of Christians amidst 
the strongliokis (tf tlie Icathcn and Moliamincdan, ex- 
cited in the rdigious world of Eurojie the wannesi 
I interest and ourntsity. A mission was Mint into Shoa 
I 1 ) 3 ' the Jesuits, lor the purpose of eonvertirig tlui Ahys- 
I hinians from their rude and imperfect system of Chris- 
tianity to the Roman (/atholic faith ; hut these efforts 
were unsuc(x»s8ful, and they ceased to be persevered in 
about the middle of the sevcntccntli century. Krom 
that time no European penetrated into Shoa till 1836, 
when two Frcmdimen, Messrs Conihes and Taraisier, 
eiitCTod it, and iven; followed by tlieir eountry'maii 
Rochet d’l lerk'ourt. The first Englishman -who reached 
Shoa was Dr Beke, whose notes in the jourrals of the 
Royiil Geographical Society contain the ciJirliest precisi* 
information regarding tlie geography of tlie country 
which had hitherto been published. After Iiim came 
I Major Harris, at the head of a political mission, of wdnch 
an account was given in a former number of this journjil. 
The latest visitor to his most Cliristian majesty Sahela 
Selassie, Nogoos or Autocrat of Shoa, was Mr Johnston, 
whose interesting work is now in our liands.f 

This gentleman, a naval surgeon, was appointed to 
superintend the conveyance of additional stores to 
Major Harris, while the British mission which he com- 
manded w'as at Shoa. Leaving Bombay, Mr John- 
ston embarked from Aden, crossed the sea of Bab el 
Mandeb, and landed at the opposite African port of 
Tajourali. Here he joined a kafilah, or trading caravan, 
about to start for Shoa. Although the only European 
of the company, and intrusted with stores which con- 
stantly excited the cupidity of his half-sawige com- 
panions, yet lie managed not only to convey his own 
charge to its destination in safety, but also to recover a 
quantity of valuable articles wiiich had been previously 
wrested from Mstior Harris and his strong escort during 
'their progress through the country. Mr Johnston arrived 
j within the precincts of tlie Bhoa territory in May 1842, 
and after some delay reached Angolahlah, the town in 


* Ahystinifl is divided Into three distinct territork'M, I'iprfe, Am- 
haro, find Shoa, whicli iucludes £fat. The latter onl:^ governed 
hy a king. 

t Trai^ in Bouthom Abyssinia, Ac. By Charles Johnstun, 
M.H.C.S. Two vols. London : J. Madden and Co. IS44. 


which tlio sujMjrior officers of the mission were quar- 
tered. 

As regards Major Harris, it was somewhat unfortu- 
nate that his visit was of a diplomatic character. The 
fear of being overreached in the treaty of commerce he 
had to negotiate, caused not only the Shoan king, but 
his subjects, t(> bo exceedingly cautious in their in- 
tercourse w'ith the English. The consequence w^as, 
that the aspect under which Major Harris saw the mo- 
nan^h and his iieople was far less favourable, and per- 
liaps far less tru(', than that of travellers wlio were 
unencumlxn-ed witli politittal duties. It was therefore 
lu(‘ky, rather than otherwise, that Mr Johnston, soon 
after presenting himself, had a misunderstandiiig with 
the (‘ommaiider of tlie ex])editiuii for, this coinidetely 
detaching him from the mission, he obtained the pro- 
tection of tli(^ king, and was enabled to live among his 
subjects asilis’private individual. The result is a fuller 
iletail of the domestic life of the Slioans than he would 
have hocn ahlt; to furnish had he partaken in any of the 
political functions of the mission. 

( )ur traveller paiil a visit to ‘the Negoos, who gave 
him a gracious reception, and ordered him, iis is cus- 
tomary, rations ffir liis sui>port during the tune he 
should stay in tlie country. Having given an account 
of tlie monarch and liis court in our notice of Major 
Harris'.s hook, we shall not pauge for the details of Mr 
Johiistim's visit. On liis way from Angolalilah to a 
more htjjiltbily situated town, the traveller rested at 
Ankohar, and was entertained hy tlie sister of liis ser- 
/jMit Waldcrlieros ; he was thus enabled to giv% a de- 
scription of a Bhoan residence, ‘ Tlie liouse was of the 
l>ettcr sort, built of splinted te<l, and consisted of « 
central apartment, with recesses formed by tlie division 
of the space between two circular walls, which were 
placc'i at rbout four feet distant from each other. In 
one of these recesses was placed a liedstead, covered with 
ail ox skin tanned with the hark of the kantuffa, which 
gives to this kind of leather a red colour. A skin so pre- 
pared is called wc/. The kautufia is a pleasing-looking 
tree, and might be cultivat'd as a lawn shrub in Eng- 
land. It is a species of acai’ui; and the bright-red seed- 
vessels, formed like those of the English ash, remaining 
after the foliage disappears, wouM diminish considerably, 
1 think, the dreary aspect of a shrubbery in that season. 

‘ In the other two recesses were numerous jars con- 
taining ale, grain, and w ater, and side hy side stood four 
jiedestal hancl-niilis, in the rear of whicli a hole, knocked 
through the mud and stick wall, 8er> c tl the double pur- 
pose of a window and chimney. The large circular 
hearth occupied the usual situation, nearly in the centre 
of the apartment, w hich w'as itself not more than twelve 
feet in diameter. Two solid planks of the su/har tree, 
eacli of w'liich had been cut with no little labour from a 
single tree, formed a pair of folding-doors. The hinges 
on whim'll they revolved consisted of strong projecting 
extremities on one side of the top and bottom of each, 
w'hich were received into corresponding holes on the 
wooden lintel and thrcsliold. At niglit, the two flaps 
wxjrc secured hy an iron hasp shutting upon a staple, 
that adniittcfj a kind of wooden linch-pin to be thrust 
through.’ Ill honour of tlie guest a supper was given, 
for which tlii' following preparations were made. * A 
large round table of wocker-work, the diameter of which 
was about three f(*ct, »aud about one foot in height, was 
reached down from a jieg, where it had been suspended 
against the wall, and laid upon the floor Iiefore me. In 
the centre of iliis, Eichess, the lady of the house, placed 
a round sauecr-like dish of red earthenware, full of the 
cayenne pottage which had been long preparing upon 
the fire, and in wdiich were boiled to a hot fricassee the 
disjointed limbs of a fowl. A separate heap of three or 
four of the thin teff* crumpets, folded fourfold, was then 
put for each person. Walderheros, for a few beads, had 
purchased at the palace about a yard of yellow wax 
taper, which was menely a \mg rag flippy into the 
melted material. Having cut off and lighted a portion 
of this, he carried it flaring about in his left hand as he 
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^ assisted most busily in the arrangoinent of the supper 
things. Musculo, not to be idle, had seated himself 
upon one corner of the bed 1 occupied, and with the 
bullock’s liorn upon his knee occasionally replenished 
my drinking-horn, and as frequently assisted me in 
finishing its contents. 

‘Everything at length being pronounced ready, I 
was requested to take my seat at the table, a boss of 
straw, being placed for niy accommodation. I, however, 
preferred remaining on the bed, watching their whole 
' proceedings for want of other amusement. The com- 
pany, who soon seated tliemsclves, consisted of Eicliess 
(the hostess), llfusculo (lier husband), Waldcrlieros, 
and Mahriam, and a younger brother of the host named 
Abta Mahriam, one of the king’s gunmen, who had 
come in during the preparation of tlie meal. I^liiseulo 
took the straw scat, the rest squatted arcund the table 
upon their heels, and formed altogether a gnod pit‘ture 
of an Abyssinian family. Eiclicss c*omiiienc('d by dipping 
several folds of the thin bread into the cayenne pottage, 
until well saturated with the condiment. With a quan- 
tity of this she supplied ca<‘]i individual, t.iking fortliat 
purpose the topmost layer of the heap of bread assigned 
to them, W'hi(‘h, after sojiping, was returned to its pre- 
vious situation. The jiart-y now jiroceedcd on tlimr own 
account, tearing ofi' portions of the under bread, and 
wiping it upon the njyiistened morsel above, liy tlie 
contact giving to it the re<iiiired hot relish, in a manner 
somewhat analogous to (air putting mu.stard upon meat. 

‘ The supper drew gradually to a elo.s<\ and as the 
viands ^disappeared, matter lor conversation seemed to 
increase. As the appetites of the party were appeased, 

I noticed little ehoiee bits of the fowl tliat remained at 
the bottom of the irorl basin w-ere taken out In the 
fingers of the lady of the house, and being rolled up in a 
mass of breed far too large for the moutli, were succes- 
sively handed to all around. Eaeli one, as he received the 
compliment, slightly rising from the ground, kissed the 
joined wrists ot his own iiands as ho ofiered to support 
the liaivd of EichCvSS, whilst she held the morsel to the 
mouth until it had ent irely disappeared. Mahriam, the 
slave -girl, who satM’ith the lost, was not ni’gleetcd, for 
a larger portion came to her share than ^ / any of tlie \ 
others. Slaves, generally, are considered by their owners ; 
in the light of near relations, or ratlier, perhaps, as foster 
children. 

‘The repast being concluded, all wiped their pottage- 
soiled fingers upon the last fragments of the bread, which 
were then duly swallowed. Mahriam now got up, and 
from out a gourd-shell poured a little w ater upon the 
hands of each of the party, who, rubbing tlie fingers 
together a little, then dried them uiion their ample 
tobes. A gambo of strong ale, called tlialah, containing 
at least five gallons, w^as now opened, and deej) horn 
cups were frequently replenished, whilst a lively con- 
versation concerning the events of the last tw o or tlirce 
days was kept up ; a very highly-coloured account of 
my reception by the Negoos, no, doubt, having been 
given by Walderheros, who, as principal speaker upon 
the occasion, was in the happiest mood possible, and 
though generally very careful of his taners on other 
occasions, he found himself obliged to light the re- 
maining half yard to afford him time to conclude his 
long narration.’ , 

The town in which it hati been arranged that Mr 
Johnston should reside was culled AUu Aniba ; and 
after a time a house wuis allotted to him by his royal 
entertainer. Once an established housekeeper, it was 
of course necessary for our countryman to go to market 
—this in Aliu Amba is held every Friday. ‘ A very 
short descent led us to an equally w'inding road, but 
broader, and having more of the character of a public 
way thau the little lane from my house. Here we met 
market-people haw king their whores with loud cries ; or 
loud-talking disputants currying on a strong argument, 
aj) they battered aw’ay, with licayy hut harmless blows ■ 
of their long sticks, upon the goat-skin sacks of grim • 

, or cotton with which numerous donkeys before them 

were laden, and which were being conveyed to the 
market-place. 

* The low hum of distant voices gradually increased 
into a murmur, and then into a hubbub, as we entered 
the market-place, whicli was a large plain occupying 
the southeni half of the table rock, bare and stony, 
except in the centre, wdierc a high circular hedge of a 
thin pipe-formed euphorbia fenced in the Mohammedan 
buirial-place of the towm. Its limits, besides, were wtU 
defined by a low stone wrall, carried all around, and 
upon that portion of it facing the entrance of our road 
into the market-jilace sat Tinta,* wrapt up in the cus- 
tomary manner in his tobc, save his licad and one arm, 
with wdiich he gave directions respecting the receiving 
of toll, or deciding such cases of dispute as might arise 
in the course of the market. As soon as he saw me 
with Walderheros, he called me to him, and as I ap- 
proached, he shifted his position, so that I might sit 
upon the sun-dried ox-skin by his side-- a favoured 
visitor, honoured thus by a scat upon the bench. 

‘ 1 observed that everything that is exposed for sale in 
the market pays a J>.ind of duty. This is generally 
either in kind, or an equivalent, in salt pieces, the only 
moneys in Shoa. (jraiii is examined by the governor, 
wlio determines the amount to be taken as toll, this 
impost being regulated according to certain customary 
laws. Such toll is measured by single handfuls, a 
species of niea.«ure virv usual in Slioa, and called 
trnig. Jhitter is submitted to a similar process, the 
officer appointed scooping out of the gourd- shell, in 
wdiicli it is generally brought, a quantity with his 
fingers, which is then jmt into a recipient,,, jar that 
stands by his side. The salt mt'rchants. cattle sellers, 
and, in fact, all dealers, pay for the convenience of 
bartering their goods, and during the day large heaps 
of ahmulahs and of market produce accumulate around 
the feet of the governor, who.se perquisites of office 
they appear to he. A less profitable employment for 
him is tJic setllemerit of disputes, as very long-winded 
deb.ates sometimes occur before a settlement can be 
established between the disputing parties ; and for 
this husincs.s no fees are demanded, although 1 haAC 
no doubt such a situation of general referee in matters 
of the kind is very productive of private gifts. TVople 
in the habit of attending the market, comproini.se 
their tolls by a regular payment of from one to three 
ahmulahs weekly, and they are then allow'ed to bring ! 
wliatcvcr produce they clioosc. 1 also understood that | 
the jicople of the town w^i re cx(‘mpted from any impo- 
sition of toll for suc h articles as they exposed for sale. 
After amusing in> self for some time w^atching the pro- 
ceedings at this jdace for the “ receipt of custom,” and 
having witnc'ssed a decision in this counterpart of the 
ancient I'lcpoudre courts of feudal times, 1 left Tinta 
for a while to stroll about the market. 

‘ Excepting the dress and appearance of the people, I 
the articles exposed for sale, and the language in which I 
the transactions were carried on, the Abyssinian market, ! 
ill its more prominent cliaraeter, exactly resembles 
similar assemblages of people in English towns; the 
same confused hum of voices, busy ever-changing 
figures crossing and recrossing, stooping to look at 
w^ares, or iiushing through the crowd to make way to 
the seats of those selling that wdiich they may require. 

All is busj^c and apparent confusion, over which loud 
cries of hawking salcs-people reacli to the very out- 
skirts of the town. 

‘ The town of Aliu Amba being occupied by Chris- 
tians and Mohammedans, its market presents a much 
more varied appearance than either that of Farree or - 
Ankobar; the former being almost exclusively fre- 
quented by Mohammedans, whilst the latter (wliich is 
held in the meadow adjoining to the mill of Demetrius, 
on the road to Tchakkah) is as exclusively Christian in 
its dealings. To judge from the character of the produce 

* This individual, besides being Mr Johnston's ' balderAbah,* 
was alki governor of Aliu Axubo. 
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sent to Aliu Amba racket, it wo*uld not be difficult to 
assign the greater amount of wealth in Shoa to the pos- 
session of the Christian subjects of Sahela Selassie ; but, 
on the other hand, it appears to be a principle of reli- 
gion almost among the Mohammedans to conceal the 
riches they possess, so that apifcarances arc not to be 
trusted. Had I not known that the more wealthy of 
tln'ir religion invariably invest their money in slaves, 
to supply the Dankalli and Hurrah dealers, I should 
certainly have inferred, from the scanty and very limited 
stores placed before tlie saltAwomen of that faith in 
Aliu Amba market, that the Islam inhabitants of Shoa 
were exceedingly poor. Many of these women sit for a 
whole day, oflering, in exchange for anything in the 
sha])e of corn that may be offered, a thimbleful of “ col'’ 
[kohl?] (antimony used for blackening the edges of tiic 
eyelids), a few lumps of gum myrrh, a handful of frankin- 
cense, or a little sbumlah, the blue and red threads of 
unwoven cloth brought from the sea-coast, and which 
is used in forming the ornamental borders of their large 
body-cloths. Sometimes their scanty stock is increased 
by three or four lemons, or as many needles. On the 
contrarj^ the Amhara (the name now given onh^ to 
Christians of this country) bring an ahiindance of 
cotton cloths, of cattle, of coni, and are tlie only money- 
changers I saw, some of them sitting behind high walls 
of new and good-conditioned salt-pieces. 

‘ Trade, in a great measure, is earned on by barter, 

I an exchange of eoniinoditics being much more general 
I than purchasing with aliiiiulahs [piee(‘s of salt] ; except 
i in the case of ^•attle-bu3ing, u lien tlie price is generally 
! fixed at a*eeriain nimiier of tliese salt-jiieces. For two I 
] ahinulahs a very fine young slnvp or goat may he 
I bought, and the very best of the kind will not sell for 
i more than five. A good-sized goat, however, commands 
1 a much higher priei', ten twelve aliniiilahs hemg 
' sometimes ask<‘(l. An ox for ploughing brings about 
i seventy nhinulalis, or, if small, and intended for killing, 

! may ho bought as low as thirty. Horses and mules vary 
' ill price from se^en to twelve dollars. The latter are 
preferred by the Ahyssinians. I have been offered a 
very excellent horse for two dollars, and have seen one 
blind, but m good condition, sold for twelve alimulahs, 
or about two shillings and sixpence, ^'he next principal 
thing in the market is the cotton elotlis, wliieli are 
woven of one general width, about tliree quarters of a 
I y.'ird, and from ten to fifteen yards long. Of the (’oimnou 
j kind are made the “seiinafil," or wide sliort trousers of 
the men, and tlie “ sliumali,” or w'aist-eloth of the 
women. The body-cloth, or tohe, is common to both 
sexes; but those of the men being much larger than 
I thosi* of the women, are generally double folds of the 
cloth, or four cubits in breadth, and at least seven euhits 
long. Sometimes they are of an extravagant size. A 
narrow border of the blue and red woollen stuff, called 
shumlali, woven into the cloth, is the only ornament, 
and these coloured stripes will be sometimes repeated at 
the distance of a foot from each other through the 
whole length of the cloth. These tobes vary in price 
according to the number of these ornamental additions 
to the simple cotton thread, of which the greater number 
are entirely composed. Four or five dollars is a great 
price to give for on#, but the one forwardcnl to our 
queen by Sahela Selassie was worth thirty dollars. I 
gave for a cloth for Waldcrheros, which was ten y.ards 
long and three quarters broad, ten alimulahs; but wlien 
I wanted one a little finer, with a strip*, across each end 
of the blue and white worsted, for my own use, I had to 
give a dollar for it.* 

Except weaving, which is performed by means of a 
rude loom, and a very primitive mode of turning with 
a lathe, there are no manufactures worthy of the name 
carried on in Shoa. Altliough the sugar-cane is grown 
in the country, no means of extracting the pure sugar 
are employed ; the cane being cut into small pieces, and 
masticated as a sweetmeat. Mr Johnston therefore ex- . 
tracted a quantity of the pure sugar, and presented it, at 
his next interview, to the Negoos. The king received it 


with every expression of gratification, although, as Mr 
.lohnston discovered, he had been forestalled in this 
manufacture and present by M. Rochet. Both gentle- 
men also made some gunpowder for Iiis majesty, with 
which lie was extremely delighted. Mr Johnston de- 
clares his regret that he was unable, from ignorance, , 
to teach the art of knitting, and recommends future 
travellcTs to acquire it, as tlujre is nothing which Sahela 
Selassie appears to desire so much as a knowledge of 
the useful arts himself, and their dissemination amongst 
Iiis subjects. 

After remaining about eight months in the country, 
Mr Johnston abruptly closes his narrative without 
letting Iiis reader know how he gut l)a(‘k to England. 
That he did so in ssifidy, there can be no doubt, for he 
dates his preface ‘ London and lie liqs made one or 
two appeaMWees at the Royal Geographical Society’s 
meetings, at which he coinniunicaled some valuable 
corrections to tfie not very correct information we pos- 
sess concerning the district through which he has tra- 
velled. Of these corrections it js our intention to avail 
ourselves, in an article on Abyssinia, in a future number. 

THE EXPOSITION IN PARIS. 

For part of the jirescnt summer, Pans has been a scene 
of more than ordinary bustle. * Strangers have flocked 
to it not only from all parts of France, but from Eng- 
land, Germany, and other foreign countries. Hotels 
and lodging-houses were for two months crammed with 
temporary residtmts ; and such was the demand for ac- 
commodation, that the price of house-room rose to 
double and triple tlic usual amount. The cause of 
this excitement was an exhibition of articles produced 
bv the arts and numufacturcs of France, which takes 
pliice once in five years under the encouragement and 
patronage of royalty, and in which, as might be expected, 
something like a national interest is felt. Not to be 
behind in the general scramble of travellers from Lon- 
don, 1 got over to Paris about the middle of June, and 
had the pleasure of paying myjrespects to the exhibi- 
tion some dozen times previous to its close. Exhibitions 
usually make but dull work in description; but this 
one, as a French exhibition presented to the considera- 
tion of Englishmen, and as an indication of the progress 
made by a rival nation in some of our own lines of exer- 
tion, may iiossess more than ordinary interest. 

The weather, to begin with, was excessively hot. 
The sun beat down in his greatest fervour ; in crossing 
the Ifiaec de la Concorde, i almost felt as if exposed to 
the boat of a furnace, and gladly hastened to seek refuge 
in the cool shade of tlie (Champs Elysecs. Many having 
followed the same impulse, I found streams of people 
pursuing tlicir way bbneath the trees towards the open 
glade in which the building for the exhibition has been 
erected. Emerging on the scene, we observe a large 
edifice, covering probably a hundred yards square, and 
rising to a height of sixty or seventy feet, with its glass- 
covered roof, therefore, nearly o*i a level with the tops 
of the tallest trees. Soldiers guard the various entrances, 
and over the principal, which faces the roadway to the 
Arc de ITOtode, is conspicuously inscribed— ‘ Exposition 
i>Es Phoduits nii l’Industrie Nationale.* 

AVell may it be called national. The thing is on a 
gigantic scale, so as at once to impress us as something 
worthy of a great and aspiring people. England perhaps 
requires to give no such proof of its advance in the useful 
arts. The shop-windows of London are in themselves an 
Exposition ; and the tokens of England’s greatness in this 
line arc scattered over the globe. The case is different 
with France, which, being a compiiratively new country 
as regards the arts of peace, s^^ds in need of some such 
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means of collecting and exhibiting examples of its manu- 
factures, and of showing by cjoniparison what progress 
is from time to time made. A glance at the present 
vast assemblage of articlcfc; cannot fail to give a convic- 
tion that the French are not more eminent for their 
inventive faculties tlnin their powers of imitation. 
[*cace, and the gradual accumulation of capital, have 
latterly permitted them to make tlie most gratifying 
advances in the useful arts. That the policy of Louis 
Philippe has contributed to this result, no one will deny. 
Friendly to social advancement, and acquainted wjfli 
the principles of mechanism and manufacture, as well 
as with the humanising influence of commerce, he has 
liad the advantage of living in an age when the human 
mind, disgusted with tlie empty results of a struggle tor 
military glory, was disposed to sometliing more lionoiir- 
able and useful than war and its accomif immeritt:. At 
the close of the last Exposition in 18:19, when the King 
assembled the exhibitors for the purpose of distributing 
honorary rewards, he saiii, * Accx-pt my thanks ; by 
your labours you protect and aid Jiumaiiity , your 
talents, your suect'ss, ‘tend to tht melioration of all 
classes ; and you thus fulfil the dearest wislies of iny 
heart. Our progress, groat as it is. will not stop here. 
To what extent it will go T know' not. We will con- 
tinue to respect the iudependciicc of our neighbours, 
as our independence it respected by them. No man 
can predict or estimate the impulse wiiicli our national 
genius will give to the conquests of industry —conquests 
which contribute to public wealiii, winch despoil no 
man, violate no rights, .and which cause no tears to 
flow.’ Sentiments like these will be responded to by [ 
every friend of humanity. 

JIaving made these geni-ral remarks, we may now' I 
enter the body of the building, and take n vimv of its | 
contents. The difficulty, however, is to know' wiiieh . 
hand to turn to. The large square area is divided into 
long ari'ades or walks, parallel to and erossuig each ' 
other at right angles, the whol(} interspersed with rows ! 
of pillars supporting the roof. Tiie general aspect i 
is that of an extensive and miscellaneous bazaar, liied , 
on coimters along the sides of the ai cades, the various | 
classes of goods are arranged in regular < dev, those of 
every individual exhibitor being under the charge of a 
keeper — generally a young w'oiiian, who sits reading a 
book or newspaper wdtliin the velvet-covered railing 
which separates her stall from the broad tliorougiifare 
in front. The ground throughout is floorcil, neat, and 
kept as cool as possible by const, ant waitering. Accord- 
ing to the catalogue, the number of kinds of artieles 
exhibited is 3969, and the whole, if spread out in an 
even line, would extend over tw o or three mikis. W ithiii 
the vestibule stands a large raileu-in table, on which are 
divers clocks and automatic objects, tliat fix a ror?1ant 
crowd of admirers. Beyond this is tlie great central 
arcade, devoted to the exposition of iron and brass 
ware, engines, machines, and apparatus of difl'erent sorts. 
Taking this line of walk in preference to the others, the 
first objects that engage our scrutiny are those of mis- 
cellaneous hardware, sucJi as pots, ])ans, knive.s, locks, 
scythes, iron castings, &c. In all these thfr French have 
made considerable advances, hut it is evident they are 
still behind the English. At present there is a heavy 
duty on the importatioh of iron articles from England, 
which acts as a prohibition ; and there lx.dng thus no 
competition, not to speak of the want of good examjAes 
to copy, the manufacturers are not forced to do their 
best. The door-locks and bolts of borne muiiufacture 
remain a disgrace to France ; and no Frenchmau will 
use a native razor, and no Frenchwoman a native needle, 
who can get an English one. The specimens of iron 
castings in which ornament is a conspicuous element, 
strike us with a diftbrent feeling. Here we are de- 
cidedly excelled. M. Andre exhibits some articles of 
great elspimce *, among which I may mention liis statues 
and cauji^bras, the latter higldyiftasteful. At the terrn- 
the first walk, we arrive at a corner in which 
is an extensive exhibition of apparatus for Ugbt- 
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houses, executed by Eepante, Rue St Honorc. A tall 
apparatus of brass wheel-w'ork, surmounted by lenses 
revolving round central lights, rivets the attention of 
the visitor. 1 believe the French are allowed to have 
carried the construction of lenses to a very high point, 
and in this respect have outstripped the English — not 
that w e could not fabricate lenses as well and as cheaply 
as our neighbours, hut. to advances in this useful depart- 
mc'iit of the arts a serious bar has been unwisely placed 
by the excise regulations, and I understand that it is 
now' not muisual to procure the principal part of the 
apparatus of Englisli lightliouses from l*aris. 

Next to this interesting group of objects wc find a 
number of (*hurch -bells of diftbrent sizes ; and passing 
tliem, ill turning up anotlier w'alk, we arrive at the 
macdiiiie di'partinent. Here there are many jirodiicts 
of industry; iron turning -lathes, planing machines, 
cutting apjiaratus, steam-engines from one to a hun- 
dred liorsc - ijow'cr, jirinting and paper - making ina- 
chiucs, and spinning frames for factories — all deeply 
interesting to I’reaclimcn as novelties in their country, 
hut which are less or more familiar to tlic eye of 
an English visitor. An eminent machine-maker from 
Yorkshins coiiversmg with us on the merits of this 
part of tlie exhibition, observed that every machine 
wais a copy 1‘rom England, and on the wlioU' inferior to 
the original. I cannot say I saw' any new piece of 
ajiparatus ; and it struck me that the workmanship 
was not particularly well executed. In the smoothest 
w'ork, for exampk', I noticed portioiis of rough iron, 
as if the material were unsound. Yet, laying aside 
critical f.istidiousncss, it might lie allowed that many 
of the machines, indudiiig a '’very handsome loco- 
motive, were as wx‘ll executed as need be, and suit- 
able fur every practical jiiirpose. These, liow'ever, like 
otlier iron products, ore doar(*r in France than in Eng- 
land. A long arcade adjoining the machines is devoted 
to tlie exhibition of cooking and liealing apparatus. 
Amongst the articles is everything likely to be required, 
from the ciusi/it of a small family to thc^/bw’neau eamo- 
mujii,’ of a large hotel or restaurant, with novel proceK8(^s 
for V arming iiouses and manufactories. Compactness 
of (iomstructiuii seems the principal jicculianty in these 
branehes of domestic apparatus. ISonic of the room 
: toves an elegant, but expensive. Near these articles 
are hcveraj speiumeiis of iron bedsteads, handsome, but 
flit}' per cent, dearer than they could he mlkiu for in 
England. In the weighing machines niiieli ingenuity 
has lieeii emjdoycd. At a short di.stance from them w'e 
arrive at a great variety of articles in coarse stoneware, 
.such 118 vases, statues, and flower-pots for gardens ami 
green-houses. If as imperishable as they seem, they 
must be considered a pleasing accession to the orna- 
mental arts. Adjacent is a large machine for making 
bricks on an expeditious and cheap scale. We have 
near this some pretty siiecimcns of artificial marble in 
ditferent colours, formed, I believe, of baked plaster of 
Faris and alum, and though not calculated to resist tlie 
action of the weather, deserving of encouragement for 
use in lobbies, passages, and other apartments. ^ Whilst 
in the moist state, it is susceptible of receiving any 
engraved design, and the indentotions being filled up 
with a coloured paste of the s^pie composition, the 
whole when dry forms a beautiful substance, at one-tenth 
of the cost of real marble. 

The most prominent articles in the row next in order 
are Bpecimens of carriages and harness. Stimulated by 
the many English equipages brought to Paris, the French 
have lately made the most marked progress in this 
department The specimens before us are extremely* 
elegant, being done up witli splendid silk lining, and 
ricldy ornamented with brass and gilding; but, after 
all, I thought them deficient in finish compared with 
the produce of Long Acre. In leaving the machine- 
room we pass an apparatus, of English invention, I be- 
lieve, for composing types, and which a female in 
attendance explains and puts in oijeration. As a curio- 
sity, the machine is worthy of examination, but there 
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are many difficulties in the way d its becoming practi- 
cally useful. 

On entering the gallery on oui> left, a new order of 
objects bursts on the sight. The first table we come to 
is loaded with a variety of crystal wares, cut, tasteful 
in design, and of divers coIou^k, the produce of the 
famous glass-w^orks at Choisy-le-Roi. I was informed 
that the reputation accjuirccl by tl>is manufactory, as 
well as the low price at which it is enabled to sell its 
articles, is due to ]\Ir Jones, an Jinglisliman, who has 
the management of the stained-glass tlepartincnt. As 
in the case of lenses, already noticed, there arc no fiscal 
arrangements in France to prevent im])rovcinent in 
the fabrication of tinted and gilt glass ; licrice the great 
advance in this department of art. Much of the iiro- 
duce of Choisy-le-Koi is exported to England and other 
1 countries. The stoncw\T.rc of a common kind, of wliich 
i tliere are numerous specimens, is as fur bcliirul that of 
I Staffimlshire as the coloured crystal is in advance. I’lie 
I French, it appears, have yet had no Wedgcivood ; and 
I tliougli the products of Sevres excel as works of art, they 
I exert no ])crceptlhlc influence in iinf)roving ordinary 
domestic wares. The next articles in order are artifi- 
cial diaintmds and gems, don<i uj) as lu'cklaccs, bracc- 
1 lets, and other biioutcrie. Tlic brilliance and beauty 
of these objects could not, 1 think, )>c gn-atly sur- 
I passed by stoiu^s from the liand of nature, 'flic most 
I remarkable artielc'S wdiich fill up the remainder of the 
1 gallery art* specimens of plate, in the fiirni of dinner, 

; tea, and cuHec-sciVices. A diimcr-servicc, b}' Durand, 

, claims spccud^notiee. Tlie articles arc elegant in de 
I sign, and jchased in the ('dim i style. There arc like- 
wise some Jjandbonu* specimens of the worknuinship of 
t' Oilioi, out' of t lie first 'silversmiths in Franci*. Lebrun, 
j another oi the same (Tafi, exhibits some pretty silver 
, articles, among hn'h are four cliampagne vases, ordered 
y by Baron de Ketiischdd, costing 5000 francs e.ich. 

I Next JM of<lcraic fei»ecimcns of ]>luted articles, showing 

I I approiu’hes to ilie English workman. The silver and 
plated spoons throughout are inferior. At a short dis- 

I taiice from flu'se specimens is an altar-jiiecc, in good 
style, intended for a country churi'h, and which is to 
; cost 14,000 francs. The specimens of jewdlerv, both in 
i solid gold and gilt, arc, as might lie expected, tasteful 
j and beautiful, and so likewise arc a number of articlc.s 
I in bronze. The caiidelabras of this material are elegant 
1 in patlornf, but somewhat heavy. ( >f tabh'-himps there 
I are many specimens, and in these great ingenuity ha.s 
been displayed. lns^i*ad of huming oil, some are de- 
signed foj self-generating gas from a mixture of turpen- 
tine and akoliul. They give, as I am told, a brilliant 
, light, but are dangerous, and not economieul. While 
I oil tJiis subject, it is hut fair to state, that for nearly 
all the iinprovenieiits in lamps, from the time of Argaiid 
downwards, the English have been iiidehicd to French 
inventiveness. At the present moment the Englisli 
have still much to learn in this department. There arc 
here lamps of an elegant descrijitioii for the table, econo- 
mical ill their consumption, which are yet unknown in 
England. 

We shall now take a turn down the arcade devoted 
to the exliibition of specimens of household furniture 
and musical instrLirnohts. In the furniture department 
we sec nothing superior to the w^ares of a respectable 
Ijondon cabinet-maker, hut much that is highly orna- 
mental and elegant. A number of the articles, such as 
cabinets, secretaires, and small sidertahles, are richly 
carved after old designs in the rthiaissancc. A finely 
sculptured bookcase, calculated to hold 800 volumes, is 
cliarged 8000 francs. Two beautiful huhl-cabinets are 
olfered at 9000 francs, and a highly ornamented table at 
5000 francs. In looking through and almiriiig the 
numerous specimens of this class, I felt that there was 
a great deficiency in plain joinery — a department in 
whicli the French must stili be jironounced a century 
behind the English. A clever door and window -maker 
w'ould assuredly make a fortune in France. Near the 
articles of furniture are exhibited some specimens of 


stamped or embossed leather, resembling rich mount- 
ings for roofs, cornices of apartments, and other 
objects. In this department the English have lately 
made advances eiiuafiy great with those of the French, 
as may he witnessed in the puhlii*. exhibition of articles 
designed for the new houses of parliajinent in West- 
minster. Jii an aualogou.s branch of art, the making 
of ornaments from peax, the French have, as 1 learn, 
made some remarkable discoveries w'cll worth notice 
u(!roBs the Channel. The peat, wdieii taken from the 
hog, is reduced by heating to a line pulj), and is then 
placed under a presy, to force out all humidity except 
such as is necessary to keep it sufficiently moist to re- 
ceive impressions m the nniuld in which it is placed, 

111 this state it ina> be corn erred* into ornaments of 
every kind, such as arc made in embossed leather. 
Rendered lirui by a solution of alum nr (ither adlujsive 
material, irtbrms fiooriug of a cheap and durable kind. 

Of billiard tabled there are viiriouK specimens: one, rich 
and beautiful, is offiired at l.5,ooi) francs. Tliere are 
some, how'cver, at a fourth of the iiriee ; and we are in- 
formed tliat out' of a cheap ela^s was lately furnished 
by the same malcru* to (^ueen Foiiiare of Tahiti. A few 
of the slabs of tliese billiard tables purport to he of 
stone and iron— neither material an improvement on 
well-seasoned waiod. From tlie billiard il^bles w'e turn 
to till' pianos, of which there S(fc numerous spcciinena 
by the most eminent makers of Paris — Erard, Jdeyel, 
Pape, and Hertz. Several arc in very finely carved 
c ises, of liandsoinc shapes. Of the tones, however, 

J can say iiotJnrig, and it would have been of no use 
trying them, for all deli(*ate sounds would have been 
drowneil in the louil blasts of a coarse-toned orgiui 
winch some one wnis playing at a few feet distance. 
Still furtlier on, amidst rows of trombones, clario- 
mds fiut(s, harps, and other instruments, we find 
a person playing vigorously on a large keyed haxmo- 
nioon, or some sueli instrument. Occasionally, also, as 
if to mastcir these hostile sounds, there is sent fortli 
from a corner u burst of martial music, performed by 
an automatic eomhination of trumpets, kettle-drums, ; 
and otliiT instruments. It is impossible to get a look j 
of tliis noisy apparatus, as it has attracted around it a 1 
large* and admiring crowd. i’\irricd away by these j 
competing performances, the visitor is apt to overlook j 
some plain and neat violins, manufactured at Mirec’ourt I 
ill tlie Vosges, a mountainous district in the cast of ' 
France. Made by a rustic people, witli moderate desires, 
and whose time is of little value, some of the violins of 
the Y osges are sold at as low a price as three francs 
caeli. It is pleasing to know that there are men in the 
Very heart of rural simplicity wdio turn their attention 
to the production of instruments of hai’mony. The 
facility wdth which the peasants of some countries 
pract.se the nieclianical arts connected wdtli music is 
marvellous. In Switzerland, the peasant, whilst watch- 
ing his lloeks, manufiictures musical boxes ; the serfs of 
Russia,' in the deptlrt of their forests, make fiutes and 
liautlioys, inlaid with the hark of dilforent trees ; and in 
the Tyrol, many of the best musical instruments arc 
made by tlie pleasantry. 

The gallery into whicli we next direct our steps con- 
tains a large show of pajicr, bookliinding, leather, soap, 
perfumery, shoes, and other small articles. Paper for 
waiting ha.s latterly dndergone great improvements in 
France, from the introduction of machinery and capital 
into Tiic mmnifacture. The article paper is also gene- 
rally cheaper than in England, in consequence of rags 
not being allowed to he sent out of the country, (if 
course, while this practice serves the paper-maker, it is 
nothing sliort of a tyranny on those who have rags to 
dispose of. The specimens of the finer sorts of leather 
are creditable to the skill of the French curriers. In 
this branch, also, they are ahead of the English. In the 
making of shoes, particularly those for ladies, the French 
likewise excel ; hut, stimulated by the large importations 
of shoes into England, our makers are now striving to 
rival the French workmen — q natural result of such na- 
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tionai cyinpt'tition. It 18 curious to observe, that in this of the people at large ;*and to all appearance an iniprove- 
part of the Exposition are several specimens of wooden ment is happily setting in in this very desirable direc- 
shoes or sabots— an article even so humble as this tioii. Meanwhile, let us do an act of simple justice to 


boasting of some improvements in its construction, our neiglibours, and give tliem credit for their great and 
Tliose exhibited are lighter and more neatly cut than meritorious advances in the useful arts, demonstrated 
usual, without, as is said, losing strength. Wooden by the present national Exposition. 


shoes are universally worn by the peasantry and poorer 

classes of France and tlie Netherlands, and though, ^ ' 

from their unyielding quality, they are not very conve- T H E 1) T S 1 N T E K K E D. 

nient in walking, they are of great value in keeping the Why from its mend home 

bare feet from the damp eartli or cold tloors. They are Boar the tired diwt 

worn by many even of tlie higher classes over leather too, hid the winged spirit come 

shoes, when going a short vi ay out of doors, or when broken trust ? 

sitting at home, ^trange, therefore, as French wooden Tiik grave, the last resting-place of our * frail ljumanity ’ 
shoes mav armenr. thev are hv no looiirm iloaerv'ino of ; v... . « . .1 


tions promoted, by damp feet. That the use of wooden which are sornetiiiies, as in cases of suspected 

shoes in some situations — in earthen -floored cottages, murder, necessary for tlie ends of justice, are generally 
for example — would prevent many chronic complaints, conducted with as little jmblicity as ])ossiblc. Excep- 
can scarcely be a matter of doubt. tions, however, there are to this, as to most other pre- 

I must pass over a vast numlier of articles, to notice judii'cs and customs of society ; and there arc on record 
which in detail would .require a vulume. Laec of the pome disinterments so remarkable as regards the feel- 
most beautiful sorts n.adc into ro .e.s, poIlc rnK-s. an, „ut ocoasioncl them, as to have become matters 

Other article# brocades of silk and gold; carpets and . i i i. i r- . ,„ni,n.rs 

rugs; dyestuffs; drug* ; raw eottcri, silk, and wool, in „ . nstoiy, but also of poetry, and that too 

all stages of manufacture, attract our attention, one after ^ higliest order. Many have thrown the halo 
the other, and bring us to the galleries devoted e\clu- poetic colouring round the romantic story of Inez 
sively to tlie general products of the loom. In cotton i Castro, the imlia])p>' l:ul}' of J’oFtugal, wlio, being 
yarn the Frencli are still fur beliind, but their woollen | jirivatel^' married to Don i’edro, the lieb* of tiie kiiig- 


observably in advance. In cotton htbrics they have ; ‘ ^ inus ruinea 

made very considerable improvements within the last i happiness. Juir thirteen years, during the lifetime 
quarter of a century. The first impetus to the French . father, lie took no measure of revenge, only brood- 
cotton manufacture was given by a person of extraor- j Big on his los.^ ; but no sooner did the death of the king 
dinary energy of character, Eichard Lenoir. This man, | render liis own power supreme, than he jiut to a cruel 
the son of a poor peasant of Normandy, began life as a ! dcaih the assassins of his wife, and issued orders foi ,i 


Richard Ijenoir had passed away. 

Having walked do>vn the long alleys of cloth of diffe- 


taught ; for even he who had summoned this vast as- 
semblage, that he might thus vindicate the fame of Inez 


rent descriptions, we are brought to the terminus of tliis and his own fidelity to licr, was only mocked by the 
vast collection ; and making our exit, beat our- pageantry of the scene. Jt restored her to him, indeed, 

M ves outside under the reireshmg shade oi the Champs i,„t y.e pving and breathing loveliness which had 
Elysees, and meditate on the singular spectacle which f- u i j u i 

has for two long hours been engaging our attention. his affections. He hai avenged l.er death: 

To those who may penise the present imperfect sketch, made fhose haughty nobles, who feared degra- 

without having seen the cstablishrAcnt to which it refers, Nation if she came to be queen over them, humble them- 
I would wish to convey the impression, that the Expo- selves before lier dust. Still, the heart yearned for more ; 
sition generally is highly creditable to the present state but all that remained for him to do was to restore liis 
of French industry and talent. While in numberless queen to the loneliness of the sheltering grave. She 
instances the articles exhibited are inferior, or at least was re-interred with great state in the chuntli of Alco- 
dearer, than those of English manufacture, it is equally ba^a ; and lier tomb, rich in elaborate sculpture, and' 
evident, that in point of elegance and beauty of design containing at a later period the remains of Don Tedro 
the French are still considerably in advance of us. They also, was long a shrine for the visits of pious or curious 
clearly beat us in ornament. Some of the patterns of travellers. It was finally desecrated and destroyed by 
tfaeirjiigh^r classed laces and other tissues are among the soldiery during the Feninsular war. 
the finest products of taste. The establishment of The histories of Spain and Portugal, almost more than 
schools of design will doubtlessr tend to improve ^iir those of any other country, mingle witli thoir records of 
artisans in Jtiiis respect ; but a more general love of the campaigns, treaties, and insurrections, those traits of in- 
b^ntifhl would also require to be inspired in the minds dividual character and feeling which ore of the deepest 


on a hollow foundation-Bonaparte’s exclusion of Eng- auu ucauiy inc lanu, au mat re*- , 

Ush goods from Franco — and when tiiis was modified Plained ot Jiiez do Castro, ‘his beautitul, liis bride,’ was j 
by a more enlightened policy at the restoration, he puriile and cloth of gold ; a royal crown was 

could no longer compete in the market, and v a.s reduced placed on tliosi* hollow teir.ple.s once so fair to look ujion, 
almost to beggary. Seven or eight years ago, the she was raised high on a chair of state, and Pedro stood 
ruined manufacturer owed tlui bread he ate to tlie beside her to see that none of the sliudderiiig nobles 
private subscTiptions of a few friends, ^\ ho h;id remained failed to do homage by touching that fleshles.s hand 
faithfalto him in lus calamity. J e is now no more ; Time, place, and circumstince, all conspired to make 
but the spirit which he infused into J^reiicli industry hjis i j- i i ^ 

survived him, and many of tlie manufacturers wl.o Iiave H'eetacle one of splendid horror. Never before nor 
specimens of their productions in tlic present exhibition, ®*bcc was the great lesson of the frailty of human life 
began to realise fortunes when the crisis which destroyed nothingness of earthly grandeur so sternly 
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interest not only to the general reader, but to the student 
of human nature. Beneath a proiul and cold exterior, 
the Spaniard concealed a passionate tenderness and 
jealousy in love, and a lofty courage and honourable 
faith in arms, which made the national character, some 
three centuries ago, the beau ideal of Europc'an chivalry. 
Never Avere sovereigns more deservedly cekjbrated than 
Ferdinand and Isabella, who, by their marriage, and the 
subsequent expulsion of the Moors, consolidated the 
Spanish monarchy, and who were, moreover, the friends 
. and patrons of Columbus ; yet, fortunate as they were in 
all tlieir undertakings, they cdiild not escape a painful 
kind of misfortune — they were unliappy in their chil- 
dren. Their eldest son Juan, gave promise of much 
goodness, but lie died just as lie attained to manhood; 
their eldest daughter Isabella, beautiful and virtuous, 
died soon after her marriage to the prince of Portugal ; 

I their youngest daughter Catherine, married to our 
Henry VIII., dijserved, for her many virtue's, to have 
met more liappiness than fell to her lot with her tyrant 
husband. Joanna, their second daughter, married to 
Pliilip of Austria, surniimed the Tlaiidsonie, Avas unlike 

jj all her family; she neither inherited the talents and 
i I virtues of her illustrious mother, nor the worldly wisdom 
j ; of her sagacious father ; and she had no attraction of 
j! person or manner to compensate the delJiueney. Slie 

I I vuis singularly Arayward and imhceile, and her atfec- 
|l tions, for want of due regulation, annoyed the liusbarul 

1 1 on whom they Avere indiscreetly and fitfully lavished, i 
j| PJiilip was not onlv young and liandsome, hut gay and 
1 fond of jileasun ; ne disliked the haughty formality of 
the Castilian (ftairf, and treated the rcjyal circle, iiieliid- 
I ing his Avife, Avitli an insolent indifilTenee that offended 
the pride of the Spanisli character, and awoke, in the 
I bosom «f Joanna, a jealousy tiiat allernatcd Avitli love 
I and bigotry in directing her eoiiduef. Ifuring the life 
j of Isabell.'i, the quarrels of the young couple, though 
i frequent .ind violent, ended in roeomuliations ; for the 
I (lueen, who Avas a true Avifo, a wise and affectionate 
parent, a kind mistress, and a judicious and Avjinn friend, 
could bend all avIk) came Avithin her influence to her oavii 
I will; but when death deprived .Ioanna of this best mo- 
' nitor, her eaprieioaa eondiiet entirely estranged the 
afleetions of Philip. As she a\uis the next in succession 
to her mother, she was immediately declared sovereign 
of Castile ; and after some delay, and in despite of oppo- 
sition from her father, Philip AA-^as joined Avith her, and 
he assumed his new authority with an eager enjoyment 
j that contrasted strongly Avith the morbid mdiflerence of 
.Joanna. Scarcely, howcA^er, was Philip seated on his 
I 80 -rnueh*eo\eted throne, scarcely had lie taken his first 
draught of tlic intoxicating cup that seemed filled Avith 
i happiness, Avhen he was seized by fever ; and in the very 
I prime of manhood, just as he had attained the sunuiiit of 
j power, after a few days of severe sufleriiig, he died. Then 
came that ‘late remorse of love,’ vidiieh made the really 
injured Joanna forget all his imkiiidness and neglect: 
the shock Avas so severe and unexpected, that slie could 
not at first be brought to comprehend that he was really 
dead ; but when that was beyond all doubt, her mind, 
which had been long harassed by the conflict between 
love, jealousy, and a blind and bigoted religious belief, 
became absorbed AvitU the one idea that he might be 
restored to life. Her confessor had told her of some 
monkish legend, which related, that even after fourteen 
years, by faith and prayer, a dead king liarf been re- 
stored to life, and she resolved to watch and pray, that 
a similar miracle might he Avrought on her behalf. 
Full of this hojKJ, she looked, Avithout sliedding a tear, 
.on the remains of her idolised husband ; she sufllred 
the royal obsequies to be performed with all the usual 
pomp; but, as soon as they were concluded, and the 
actors in the ceremony were all dismissed, she caused 
the body to be exhumed, and taken back to her own 
apartments. Yet even here, in her lonely vigil over 
the coffined clay, she betrayed the same jealousy that 
had mingled with her love for him in his lifetime, and 
she suffered no female to approach the apartment. We, 


/ 1 


who now sit in judgment on her conduct, know that 
thus to feel and act was madness ; but with the charity 
that is 

* so holy in the heart, 

Anri gentle on tho tongue,’ 

let us draw a veil ovi>r her infirmities, and pity her 
sorrows. Though iiuite incapable of exercising the 
functions of royalty, sin* Avoiild not relinquish her right 
to tlu* soA^ereign yiowcr of Castile : she still watched and 
Avaited for the return of I’hilip, Avithholding for him the 
right to govern Avhich liad descended to their son, the 
well-knoAvn Emyieror Charles V. This prince, though 
manifesting towards the close of life something of the 
superstitious melancholy of his motlicr’s temperament, 
seems to have inherited the eliiiraetgristies of his ma- 
ternal ancestors, Ferdinand and Isabella ; as if talent, 
like a vein of precious metal, eouhl be jost for a time 
only to re^Mpcair. in another generation,, with greater 
richness, brmtapey, and dejith. 

Great as are the diversities of human character, it is 
scarcely possible to find Iavo individuals whoso sex and 
station in life, being the same, nresent so great a con- 
trast to each other as Joanna of Castile and Catherine 
II. of Russia. Both had sensible and highly-gifted 
mothers, Avho diligently superintended their education, 
to fit them for tlie sovereign stations they were expected 
to fill. Joanna’s natural incapacity defeated her mother’s 
care, hut C’atherine liad superiitf talents, and profited 
by the instriietions ]>e.stowed upon her. They were both 
married early; and wJiilo .Joanna’s misery arose out of 
luT exceeding alfectioii for the gay, careless, handsome 
Fiiilij), (Mierinc's career of crime commenced in her 
aversion to the imhe(‘ile, ill-favoured, brutal Peter ; yet, 
ofieiisive as were ids liahits, they form no excuse for 
tlie guilty ambition Avliieli led her to eonnivc at, if she 
did not contrive, his inurili*r. Seareely eouhl his body 
haAu* been eold, when his murderers proclaimed her his 
successor : he was interred, after a short public exposure 
of his coryise to tin; gaze of the public, in a convent, 
and Catherine at once assumetl all the powers of the 
imperial autocrat. For thirty-five years she retained 
this vast authority in her own hands, not even suffer- 
ing her .son Paul to enjoy any share of it, much less 
to ascend that throne to Avhich, at tho completion of 
his minority, ho had an undoubted right. 

I’nlike the weary sfditary widowhood of Joanna, 
Catherine sjient her days in tlie hustle of the camp and 
the gaiety of the court, maintaining to the last day of 
licr life lier established liahits of aetivity. After com- 
pleting her seventieth year, she fell into a stupor or 
sAvoon, in Avliicli slie remained thirty-.seven hours, and 
then, uttering a fearful shriek, expired. It has been 
thought that slic would, if licr senses had returned after 
the first seizure, have named some other than her sou 
as her succe.ssor, so great an aA^ersion had she £ilway.s 
seemed to entertain towards him; but he Avas, as of 
right, immediately proclaimed czar. One of the first 
acts of his reign was to order tlic disinterment of the 
body of his lather ; iic caused the coffin to be opened 
ill his presence, and shed tears over the remains of his 
murdered parent. The coffin Avas then closed, a crown 
Avas placed upon it, and it was removed with great 
pomp to the palace, and thence to the citadel, the royal 
burying-place. Tlie body of the empress had, in the 
meantime, been cnibalmcd, aud tlie two coffins were 
placed side by side, f^eparated for so many years, hus- 
band and Avife met again — 

* Whciv none had Ralidc*<l, and none had replied 

he from his mouldering rest and companionship with the 
worm, she from a long course of luxury and unbounded 
indulgence in vices that every law, social, moral, and 
divine, discountenances and forbids. One, by the royal 
mandate, watched over their solemn rest, a man of 
gigantic stature, with iron nerves; yet did he not 
tremble as he kept his vijipl witli the dead ? He was 
more than suspected of being the murderer of Peter j 
but Paul could not so far outrage his mother’s memory 
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as openly to proclaim such a terrible fact ; he therefore 
avenged his father by thus honouring his remains, and 
making Alexius OrlofF, the reputed murderer, watch 
over and follow them to their tomb. 


BENNIE MINORIFI—ANECDOTE OF SLEIGIIT-OF- 
HANJ). 

About forty-five years ago a poor man, nsnnlly, though fic- 
titiously, called Bennie Minorie, piTambnlalod tlii‘ south of 
Scotland with a mice show-box, by which and .'i few shMghl- 
of-hand tricks he made a living. Many a siiiipU- lann lioiisc' 
in Peebles and Relkirkshircs retains agreeable reeollectiouK 
of the visits of lliis innocent old man, whose kindness to 
children and general simplicity of cliaraeter in.nh' him a 
favourite with old and young> The writer of this am 
dote remembers well Ins eoming nocasionally to his t.i 
ther’s house in a border countj, and lb» re amwsjug lh«' 
inmates for an afti*rnoon with his show .'ud hi>^ teals of 
legerdemain. 

One of Benuie's r.liief tricks was an cxljibition of thice 
pieces of wood like bairels wit hold, emls, winch wts-c stitnie, 
like beads upon a donliJi' jins-c of v^ln]^-cmd. Win n he 
held the ends of tlie ernd hnnly in liii- Juimb he detit il 
any one to take the barrels from otf flic rords willuml 
breaking the strings; hut when anv)fher jiersou held tin' 
ends of the cords, ho e;iii«cd t Jic biim'b to ofi‘ the strings 
as if bymagie/ Tin' thing apjH'ared to tliosc mi,io<piainte<l 
with it to be irnpossiWe, imt in'viJthclcsh it was quite 
simple to those nlm kucu the sisTot of tin* pu/zle. 

Tills trick of the " sour- mi Ik lunvls' Ikmiie Miiioiie 
taught to a brother of the writer, tJicn a bc»> of ten ycais 
of age. ‘This youtli in time went to sea, and. after a. sei- 

I vice of about tsveiily >eais, attained the counnaml cd* a 
lUorchfint-Kbip. It bajipcued <Jiie dav, wlnle I he ship was 
at MeHsin<a taking in a cargo for South Ameiiea. that 
a native juggler made Ins ajqa arance arnoiiL' ihe sliij* 
ping in the port, fie carried a basket containing uink<'ts 
of various .sorts, which bo sold ro llic cn-ws <if 11e \ch- 
hcIh in the liarbour ; and he, bcHides. drew c .ii.sidei-iblc 
sums of money from the v'omleiing sailors, 1>,\ exhibit mg 
to them a great Tnanj skight-ot-haiid tricks. Among-i 
others of his perfomianoos, the eaptiiiii of (he Urilish ship 
was surprised to oliKcrvc tlio identieal tisit ui Ih'nnio Mi- 
norie’s ‘sour-inilk barnds,’ wliieli the old ninn had l.mghl 
him in his youtli among the ln'ath <*lad hi^ * of jSeotland. 
Not one of the many shi]*masters and sailors of t In* ditl'erci t 
nations jircscnt could undcr-stand the Juggh'r’s j»njj/Je, or 
irnoginc how the barrels could be talvcii ofi the cord.s 
without breaking them. 

The juggler, liki* all others of his calling, w'eiif strutting 
about ill the crowd, boanting and nnignifyiug Ins extra- 
ordinary dexterity. The captain, K'coUeeting di.stiiiclly 
all the particulars of the sanu* jm/./le wliieli Iknnie Mi- 
norie had taught him, stepjK'd forward to the homhastical 
conjurer, and feigned to womlc'r at tlie extra ordinary 
powers which he showed in his art. die* juggler, with 
great aiTUganco, at once chHllenged the ca])tajii 'i ;m^ 
man in all Sicily to take the barrels irom the cords, d’lie 
captain still pretending to be entirely ignorant of the 
trick, said he thought the thing might bc^iossible, all hough 
it appeared to be very difficult, 'riie g/tsconadiiig con- 
juror instantly said he would wag<‘^ his whole bn.sketful 
of trinkets, w'orth several pounds, that the caplaiu could 
not take the barrels from the cords. The lajitahi, with 
feigned liesitation and a^iparent fi-ar, took the bet, en- 
gaging to pay hifcrfii/ doUars against the basket in c.'ise oi‘ 
failure. The twenty dollars were immediately lodged in 
the h.ands of a third paifty at the rcipjest of tin* juggh r, 
that his x>rey might not escape htm. The gentleman in 
w'hoso custody the money was placed for security, with 
other onlookers, was astonished at the simplicity of the 
captain, and tried to dissuade him from foolishly throwing 
away his money to a professed trickster, being <iuilc sure 
he would lose the bet. The captain, however, persisting in 
hl» resolution, (jommenced handling the barrels in a very 
awkward manner, as if he had been completely ignorant of 
the trick. 'Tliis only produced a smile of contempt, and 
iBcreased the eonfidence of the self-sufficient man, who 
now himself quite sure of the twenty dollars. 

‘ * Bjihio died about three years aR6 in tho Edinburgh Ch^ty 

< Wortiieuse, .aged 103, An ample aooount of him is given in the* 
ionmal. No. 326. 


But on the captain ggain putting his hands upon the 
barrels and cords in a more easy and confident manner, 
as if familiar wdtli the trick, the juggler’s countenance in- 
.staiitly fell. lie pcre^^iveil the tr.'ip laid for him, and ex- 
cl.iimed, ‘ My hfisket is lost.' The captain, after some 
(lourislies with his hands, as if he had heeii an adcjit at 
tin; juggling trade, inhnedi.atcly undid the mysterious 
pii///le, to the great amusement of the bystanders, and 
nifiniti* mortifiefitioii ol the iiuor juggler. The captain 
iuimedi.aicly ordered one of his crew to carry tho basket 
on board bis ship and secure it in tlu5 cabin. 

Tlu* bornbastie.'d conjurer was now completely cliop- 
fallen. Another basket of nn'rohandise was not easily to 
be obtained; and, besides, tlie crowd presi'nt bur.st out 
a-Iaugliing at his embarrassment, and at seeing tin* biter 
so efieetually bitten. After keeping the basket for some 
tnm* in his j^isscssion, the captain returned it to the 
humbled necromaneer, waniing him at tlie same time to 
be more cautions in future, and not again to peril bis 
whole fortune and fame upon a single tiinnv of eliaiiee. 
'J’he captain onlj retained a tootle brnsli or oflier tritk* 
out of tlie basket ; and the jugglei was so imieh pleased 
and gratified at bis wares being returned to bini, that be 
j jnTR.sed tlu* I'aptain to a(‘fe[>t of some articles of more j 
value tb.'in tin* tooth-brii^li, but vvhitli lie declined to 
receive. 

Tlie neeromfineer now spoke to the e.apfain in a iami- 
b.ir. friendlv, and subdued tone, ;is if be had met with a 
biolher in‘.v,;iei.iii, and w idled to try him with more of his 
sleight-ot-h.nid hats; but tlie eapimn being only in pos- 
session of the s'liuh* one ol the ‘ sonr-milk barrels,’’ deelnied 
having aiijthum tuiiluT to dowitlibiin. d'lic trail* action 
produced eon-sbleiabh* interi'st at the j^jrt ot Me.sina, and 
was the tojiie of gincal coiner.saiien for so^ie Imjic. 


EARLY ANMj late WKITERS. 

Ax uim.-.u*ii]v e.jrly develo]>ment of the inteilretnal fneulticB 
i.s among the hast agreeable presages wliieli can be. ob- 
seneil m nifaney. 1 1 .is often argues i he presence of morbiii 
e aulinons of mind as extraordinai y tahnt. .Indge Dod j 
diidge de< laie.s that be found, bv experience, that, ‘ among j 
a number of quick wits in \oiith, li‘W are found in the j 
eiio very lortimati^ foi thcniKt'lves. or very )nohtabh* 
the < omnioiiw l aith.' Y(*t in .laiu'cs of early talent of a 
lu‘'iith\ kind w.r. alwavR provi* interesting, and ap]»eal to ' 
••eneroiis sym]»atliy and admiration. Sir l^'raiii*is J’algi'ave, 
anlhor <>r varlon.s works, traiiHlated Tlomer’s /irffnti'lfonn/o- 
DKU'hvt at the age* ol eight years. (-Joc'tbe, when tally eight 
or nine year old, wTote a .short de.seriiition of twelve pie- 
lures portiMvina the history of Joseph. Sir Thomas Law 
I' liee, wlu*n in his eighth year, eontribnted various artieli s 
to the TnagaziiicM. At the age of fourteen Kirku White 
wrote the following ‘ Address lo the Muse i 

‘ 111 faied mrud ' m whose unhapiiy train ' 

('lull fxivorty ami iniM'rv are W'oii-- 

Angiiisli ami ihseontent, tlie imhapp.v huno ! 

<>t life, ami hlacKener of each Imglitcr .seem* — j 

U hy to thy* votaiies do.it thou give to hvl 

.So keenly' all the scorns, tho jet rs of hfe ' ! > 

Why uol emhtw them to emUire the strife ! 

W itii apathy’s invulnerahlo st<*el, j 

nf st'lf-eoatent and case, each torturing vvoimd to heal V | 

Ah ’ w hr) would last© your wlf-dcliidiiur joys, I 

That line the unwary to a wretched doom — 1 

Th.vt hid fair vu'Ws and flattcriiig hopes ari>.e, 

Tlicii lure them heaxllong to a lasting tomb / 

What Ih the charm whic h loads thy victims on 
I’o jKTsevero in jiaths that lead to w'o ? 

What can induco them in that route to go, 

In vfJiich innumei’ous before have gone. 

And died in iiiincry, jioor and wo-begone? 

Yet e.'in I ask what cha,nn8 in thee are found— 

I who have drank from thine ethereal rill, 

And lasted all the ph'asnres that abound 
TjiM>n PaniftBbu.s' loved Aouian hill— 
f through wdiOHC soul tho muHCs’ strains aye thrill I 
flh, I do feel the spell with which I’m tied ; 

And though our annals fearful aturies tell, 

JIow Savage laiiguished, and how Otway died, 

Yot must I poraovero, let whateW will botide.’ 

Barre R^^bcrta, at the age of nineteen, was a contributor 
to tho Qjtuxfiffrly Jimmw^ and well versed in antiquities and 
numiapAtina. He died in hia twenty -fourth year, leaving 
so extensive and valuable a collection of coins, tlxat tho 
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government purchased it for the British Museum, at the 
“ rice of four thousand pounds. Hi^ works were reprinted 
y his father for private distribution, in a handsome quarto 
volume. John Banim wrote many c/ liis jjrnse and poetit? 
pieces while in the fresh bloom of boyhood. VV^hcii 
scarcely seventeen, he became editor of tlu‘ hilasirr Jour- 
nal. At eighteen ho prfjduccd >ia play (jf Damon and 
J*pthiaSf and at nineteen his poem of Thr f'rff'i l*nradi^. 
VVhen about twenty, he married, and proceeded io Iauj- 
don, where he immediately undei-took tbc oditorshi]> of 
the Literarp Depister. In liis twenty- sixth year he pub- 
lished Tho NowfanSj wbirdi established him as the very 
first of Irish writers of fiction, ^loward Dndh'y, when not 
sixteen years old, cf)in])ile<l, printed, nnd <'iiL'‘ravcd the 
])latoK for \\\h J hf^fon/ and A^ituj^uitn-ii c^' //(trsJ/aWj ni 
(183()). William Itoscoe was m Ins sixteeiilh year when 
he wrote liis poem entitled Mount Pka^onf. The eele]>r:it(‘d 
traveller, Dr K. 1). (’l;uke, wrote, before lu' avJis of a^(‘, bis 
now cxcei'dingly scarce I'aur thmnplt th<‘ Snuth t\t J'hnjhtud^ 
irc/c.*?, and, Itrhtnd, (UO-i), the style of is iintural and 

eloquent, full of youthful ardour and and stron;j|y 

indicativi' of feelings that do honour lo the goodness and 
luinianity of liis luMi-t. Charles l.ainb, ( 'oleridtrc, anti 
Hilaries ijlo\d, uln'u neither was twenty-one y(‘ars of agt‘, 
]nihlislu'd a small nil] irotein ling A'olnmc, etnitaiiiing s|K'ci- 
mens ol their abilities in jioetical composition. 

Outlie olhi'i- hand, there are remaikable instaiieia. of 
[ authors of tlislmetioii liaMiig commeneiMl tiuii literary 
career at a. ri])(' age. It uas not until he )ia<l attained his 
I l wcnty eiglitli year that the tahnt.s ot Sit Waltt-i Scott 
d('velo[»ed tliemselves. ‘I liapipeiied to he in Siotland,’ 

' says Lord Dinlley, " wlion Sc'otr diseoM'rt'd his gie.it goiiins 
— -just as a in. Ill tim^ a trtMsiire bmied in his garden, or a 
, gre.it mine n|»oii his esl.ati'.’ Allan Itanisay, thi* Doiit 
]>oet of .S<'othiii^, ^^as twenO-Mx ei(' he wrote \er''e'^ It 
must, hovf\ei, lie own^'d that gener.illv liliTfiiw l.ihsit 
show's Itsi'lf before' twi-nt.\. 

, Of exert ions ol' mmd at an advanced period of hte, m:m\ 
remarkalile anerdoti's are (old. When the eeleln.ded 
Ariiauhl, a'llhor of an < xeellent work entilli'd 'I'ln .utof 
Tlntilarifi. I'-ueo lii^ (iiend ]Sielioll to assist liim m .• new 
Avorlc. the l.dier ih <‘lm('d, saving, ' We an* now old, and if. 

lime forest,' to w Inch Ani.auld made tins meiiioiabU' 
leply, ‘ Ih'st ’ hn\e w< not all eleriiitj to iv>t in Dr 
.loliiison, the year before his death, acquired a peih'ct 
knowledge of the Duteli Inngnagi'. Aiiorson, the I'cle- 
brated lawyer, did not ( ommeuee file study of tbe law till 
very late in life, saying that ho slioidd then masti'r it the 
sooner. The late venerable Marquis of A\'('Ih‘sle\'^ elioered 
and consoled liis old ;ig(‘ by wriling Latin and Kiiglish 
verses. At the age of seventy-eight N'oltaire re-wrolo in oik* 
year tlie So}>hmt^)a of Mu and eoiiiposcfl Ids tragedy of 
tlie Latvs of Mmos ; and wdieii arrived a< Ins eighty -.second 
year, l.c wrote his l<Jpis/!r to liodran, In.s h'/mdlo to noroi,\ 
the Tartu the Jiwlopnr Iff' and h<'Veial ot hei hi tie 

pieci's. (^ito w'as ( ighty yeais old when he began tt» leam 
Clrcek, and Plntnreh was about the .same age when lie 
a»(]uiicd a. knowledge of liatiii. Soei .ales was in his <»ld 
I age when he began to learn to [day vnrhms inusieal iiistni- 
im nts. Bernardino de Sabagnn, a Fr.meiscau friar. ba,vmg 
, gone as a missiomuy to Mexico in 1,'VJ.O, eoneeived there 

I the design of illinstrating tlu autiqnitie.s of the A/.tees, and 
I for this j)iiq)osc wrote in the Mexican language a. woiK 
j containing an immeuHe mass of curious information. From 

I I jealousy, liowever, h(' was dejuived of his piJiiiuseript hy the 
I proviiu'ial of his order, till ho had reached the age of eighty, 
! 1 when, through a friendly and pow'crful intere-ession, lu' re- 

j covered it, and liegan (‘ven then the laborious task of tran- 
slatiug it from the Mexican into Siianisli. Tliis tnuishition, 
when Hiiished, oeeujn<‘d, with its unmi'rous paintings, twt) 
folio volumoHI but being sent to Madrid for publication, 
j the manuHcript W'as lost, and did not make its appearance 
I j before the world until nearly three centuries had ekapsed ; 
I for it was first published at Mexico in lh‘J!h and repuhlishcd 
I in the follow ing year by liord Kiiigsborough, who thought 
j himself the first to introduci'i it to notice. liouis Conirtto, 
the celebrated abetomions Venetian, writing at tbo age of 
eighty- three, spealis of his having just penned a mirthful 
and jilcasant comedy. ThoopbrasUis w.is upw ards of ninety 
when he commenced his admirable work on the Chariuiern 
of Men. Ludovico Monaldesoo was a liundrcd and fifteen 
years old when ho wrote tho celebrated memoirs of his 
time. Thus we see that sometimes a man% genius 

* Blnoms In tho winter of his days, , 

Like Qlastonhury thorn.' 


TOO E.-^-RLY eCHOOI. TASKS EISCOMaiENDED. j 

Children ought not to bo too soon dismissed from an 
edneation nclubtrelif domestio. They ought not, I mean, to 
be sent to seluiol at toc» early an age. A iiraotice the con- j 
trary of this throat, cuis to be ])roduetive of serious, not to 
say irri’pafablo miseliief. Barents are often too anxious 
that their children should lifivi' :i knowdedge of tlie alpha- 
bet, of spelling, reading, geognqdiy, and other brauehes of 
scliool-le.arning at a vi'ry early ag('. This is w'orse than 
tempting them to walk too early, heeause the organ likely 
to he injured by it is imieb more important than the 
iim.seleH ami bones of tlu lower extremities. It may do ir- 
remediable miHchii'f to the bram. That visens is yet too 
immature and feeble to snstam fatigue. Until from the 
sixth to till' eighth year of lile, the sewenth bi’ing perhaps 
the iirojua nietliuin, .‘ill its enerv>ies are uee.esi-firy for its 
ow'ii lie.dtliy dcvelojMiK'in, ::ml tliat of tlie. oilier ]>ortionh 
of the ^’or ought they to be dnerti d, by serious 

study, to /in^tihei purpose. 'JVue, exercise is as t'ssenti.'il 
lo the liealth and Mgonr of the bram at th.it time ot life 
as at any other; but it should In' the general and ]>leasui- 
alde exercise ol obsi'rvation and action. It ought not to 
he the eoiiipnlsory ('xereise of ta'W‘S. Early ])iodigics of 
mind rarely attain mature distinction. The rea'-on is 
plain : their bi;ims ari' injured hy iirematuve toil, and tlu'ir 
generd he*' 1th impaired. Were j'areiits tnliy siiisible of : 
tins, tliey wmild no longer overload tlu* brains of their meie 1 
lialu's witli study', ;mv more than thi'y would tlu'ir li.'ilf-or- i 
gam/ed imaeles ami joints w itliiunmereifiil burdens of ' 
biiek md mortar, d’ln'y would even Uiiow' that the latter ! 
would be the lixss destnietive ]nactiee of tlie two. Instead j 
<ii si'CMie iidbiits ecu lined to imaetion in erowdi'cl seliool- j 
ro *ms, with saddt'iitMl looks, moist I'yes, and aching lieads, 
j W(' shonld then meet them in gardens and lawn.s, gi'ovcs , 
.‘iiid ple.isuK -f>ionnds, breathing v\hoh‘Kome air, lcfil>in^, , 
l. nghme, slamt ing, M’o]i]>)n!> fiow'i'rs, jmrsning bnttci/lies, 
eolleel nu' and looking at eiiiious and bcaiiiifnl insects and | 
stoni'N listening to Inrd songs, 'iinging themselves, .admir- ' 
ing till bii. lit bl’H* arch ot the heavens, or ga'/ang at the , 
tliiekeiiiiig lolds of the tlmnder-ehnid, and doing all other > 
things fitted to piomote heall h, develope and strengthen 
tlu'ir flames, and ]ivt])jire tliem for the graver bupiness of 
aller-lite. And instead of pale faces, ilaeeid ebecks, and 
wasted bodies, we should find them with ruddy tlcsli, firm 
innsek's, and full and well-rounded Innbs. Kxercists and 
p.istmit's MK'h :is tlu'se eonstilnle the only ‘ Infant Sehoor 
j iiiat (lesi'rvi s U> b<' encouraged ; sior will any^ <itlier sort 
reei'iie (in o.iiageiiu'iit when the bnsme.ss of education 
sli.dl b(' tlioionglily understood. The brain of infants will 
b'.' tin'll no longer in'gleeted a.s a imiss of matter of little 
im]»mt,'mee, skin, imisele, and bone being thought, jirefer- 
.iM(' to it. t hi ilie e«>iitravv, it will be viewi'd in its true 
( b.iiaetei, as tin* inlmg oigan ol the t>f»dv and the appara- 
tus (d tin mind, and its training will leeeive the attention ; 
it menls I repeat — and tin' repel it iou .shonkl be pers('- | 
\ered m until its liuth In' aeknowledgt'd .'aid n’diieed to ] 
pr.ietiec' — that inosj of tlie evils of edneatioii niider which 
the world h:is so long si i tiered, and is still .'-nfiei iiig, arise 
from t^'c mist.aken bellel', that in what is called moral and 
nitellei 'iial education, it 1 *^ the nund that is exerei.sed, and 
not tin' oivo*. Nor will the e\ ils eea.se, ami education be 
made pi'vleet, until tin' eiim* shall irt' cxjiloded. Knowing 
notliiuu ol the nature of the mind, and sn]>iM»siiig it to be, 
as a s]»;iit, sonii'what 7/nf'ass/ir, we an neither ajqmsed nor 
a])])reheiisi\e that any degree of action will imjiair it. Tn- 
dei'd we ran term no eonee]dion of an injiny none to it a.s 
a, se]>arat(’ essi'iiei*. IN’i’liajiH tlie mo.st rational belief ip, 

I hat It can sutler noni'. But the ease is difterent as re- 
spects oiganizod matter. B e wutnes.s daily injuries done 
to it by mindieions ext'reisc. Nor is there perhajis any 
portion (»1 it so oa.sily (tr ruinously deranged by excessive 
.action (he brain, c-’jieeially tho halt-fonned and bighly- 
Hiiseeptii.le brail! of infants. JiCt this truth be realised, 
and taithtnlly and skilfully acted on, and human siitt'cring 
from hydroee]>lialus, rickets, phrenitis, Idiocy, epilepsy, 
madness, , *1.11(1 other cerebral anoctions, Will bo greatly di- 
minished. It woulfl be infinitely wiser and better to em- 
ploy suitable jiersons to superint^flad the cxdrcises and 
aransements (»f children under seven years of age, in the 
fields, orohards, and meadows, and point out to them the 
riches and beauties of nature, than liavo them immured 
in crowded schoolrooms^ poring oyer hom-lmoks and pri- 
mers, conning wxirds of whoso meaning ^y arc ignorant, 
and breathing foul sAi.—CaldmU on Phpswat BducafUm, 
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DILTCJENCE IN BUSINESS. 

Cultivjito a spirit of diH>2:ence both in your temporal 
and spiritual employ. Strictly adhere to your business. 
Religion commands this. There may be diiHeultics hi 
your calling, and so then; are in every situation ; but let 
iiot this relax your exertions, lest you gi\’e ocr;asion for the 
enemy to speak evil of you. Besides, assiduity in your 
lawful (joncems is one of the best ways to be preserved 
from temptation. Idleness has led to a thousand e\il 
consequences ; Avhilc itself is a most unhapiiy 
mind. It is good to be employed. Action is really the 
life, business, and rest of the soul. ‘ Idleness,’ as South 
says, ‘offers up the soul as a blank to the devil for him 
to write what he will upon it.’ Idleness is the omjdinehs, 
and business the fulness of the soul ; and w’e all know that 
we may infuse what wt will into empty vessels, but a full 
one has no room fora further infusion.— /h/r/** (‘hnstian's 
Guide. 


H A I R S T. 

Tiiougti wed I loV the buddin' spring, 

I’ll no iniseii’ Jolm Frost, 

Nor will I roorfc the simmer days 
At gow’den antuiim’s rost ; 

For a’ the seasons in their turn 
Some wished-for pleasures bring. 

And ban’ in ban’ they jink aliout, 

Like wTans at jingo -l ing. 

Fu’ weel I niinfl how- aft ye said, 

B'lien winter nights were Intig, 

‘ I weary for the simmer w oods, 

The linti('’s titterin’ sang ;’ 

But when the woods grew gay and green, 
And birds sang sweet and dear. 

It then was, ‘ When will hairst-time come. 
The gloamiu’ o’ the year?’ 

Oh, hairst-time’s like a lippin’ eup 
That’s gi’en wi' furthy gl x' — 

The fields are fu’ o’ yellow corn. 

Rod apjiles bend the tree ; 

The genty air, sae ladylike, 

Has on a scented gown, 

And wi’ an airy string she leads 
The thistle-seed balloon. 

I’lie yellow’ corn will iiorridge mal. , 

The apples tfistc your niou’. 

And owre tiie stibble rigs I'll ehaso 
The thistle-down wd’ you ; 
ril pu' the haw frac alT the thorn, 

Tlie red hip frac tlie hrier- - 
For wealth hangs in oadi tangled nook 
I’ the gloamin’ o’ tlw‘ year. 

Sweet Hojic ! ye higgit hae a nest 
Within my haimie's breast — 

Oh ! may liis trustin’ heart ne’er trow’ 
Tliat wdiilcs ye sing in jesl ; 

Some cornin’ joys are daneiii* aye 
Afore his langin’ eon — 

He sees the flower that isna blawn, 

An’ birds that ne'er w ere seen. 

The stibhle rig is aye ahin^ 

The go wden grain afore, 

An' apples drap into liis lap, 

Or row in at the door. 4 

» Come hairst-time then unto my haini, 
Drest in your gayest gear, 

Wi’ saft and winnowin’ win’s to eool 
The gloamin^ o’ the year. 

— Nursery Songs, GlasgoiVj 1844, 


CHINESE ICE-HOUSES. 

Tlie ice-houses around Ningpo, and especially on the 
banks of the river botw’een that city and Chinhac, arc 
beyond caleulutiojj. They are built alx>ve the ground, 
and generally ujidn a platform of earth raised so as to be 
above the level of the surrounding fields. Upon such a 
mound a/liamboo frame im tlirow'n, which is well and 
closely thatched with paddy straw . Tlie ice is collected 
m tanks or ponds, w liich tlie proprietors of the ice-houses 
take care to keep dply filled with water during the wmter 
season, jw hen the ico is of suflioient thickness they col- 


lect it ; and, ns it is brought in, each layer is covered with 
<lry straw’, and in thisPmnnner the ice is jircservcd dining 
the whole summer. Each house has its own drain, to draw 
oft' the water caused hy the inciting of the ice. The article 
is not used in Ning^io for private consumption, but solely 
as an antiKcptio for flesh and fivsh iluring the heats of 
Miimiier. The inhabitants know nothing of the mode of 
cooling tlicir liquid, except as they have observed foreigners 
use it for that purpose, and tlien they are veiy willing to 
retail it to them at the rate of about eighty to one buiulrccl 
cash per bucket, a charge by no means excessive during 
the dog days. In places like Fooeliow’-foo, the scat of 
Chinese luxury, ice is neeasionally used to cool fruits, 
sweetmeats, &c. — I'rmid of China. 

OVSTEBS. 

The westem Australians cat all sorts of salt-water mol- 
luscH except o^istcrs. In the Old World, however, oysters 
li.ave enjoyed an exteusiv'e rc])utatioii as luxuries fioiii a 
very' early ])crio(l. Pliny, Virgil, C’ieero, Horace, Varnis, 
and other ancient authors, represent tlu‘ Romans as being 
fond of oysters, ('s])eeially of those which they obtaimal 
from Britain. Our oysters were honoured with a )>roniineni 
place at the l)anf(iiet-taMes of tlicir emperors. They ate 
with them a ]>e('uliar kind of bn'ad, called by Pliny imnis 
ostreayim — piobnblx Kometbiug like the large rolls seen in 
our modern oyster-shops. 

lie w as a brave man who first vi'nturcd upon swallowing 
a r:r.v oyster ; but braver still was (ileorge 11., who preferred 
attacking oysters when they were not onl_\ raw, but stale 
and of strong Ihivour. The Tlonourablc Robert Boyle, in 
bis book entjtb'd Jirdtrftous, s])cak.s m terms of ablioironc'' 
and ultra-lmmanity of the ]>raetiee of eating raw' oysters. 
Wlnitever may be said by the admirets of IJoyle in fax our 
of ]>rcxiouH lioiling. r;iw oysters xxill ylxxaxs he most 
patronised for the sui>enor delicacy ami jmivTy of tln ir 
tast<‘. We may presume (hat Th^.lohu'on prelerred tliein 
m tlicir undressed slati‘, for he eonqxariMl scalloped oysters 
I to • ehlldreirs ears in sawdust.’ A noble lord gn ing direc- 
tions for a treat of boiled oysters, says, ‘ \\ ash the shells of 
the oysters clean, then juit the oysters into an earthen ])Oi 
xvith their hollow sides downwards, then i»ut this ])ot 
cox'crcd into a great sancej»an xvitli xxatei, and so let them 
boil in their owm liquor uiimixed xvith the water.’ It was 
said of a cold climate, that no Iriiit rijumed in it e.xcejit 
ba'.t'd apple^ ; and, according to the satirical Bislup 1 
Corlu'tl— ’ 

‘ ’Tis sm soi'thing hot in Rpsnn, they swear | 

They never heard ef a raw evster there.' 

Poetka Stxmmtiu 1048. 

But to oxslers that lie in shallow water, a severe frost 
proves as destructive as a hot summer. The frost of 1829-30 
destroyed, on oiu' Danish bank alone, more than eight 
millions of oysters, or about ten thousand tons weight. 

TlIISTLfJS OF SOUTH AMERICA. 

After emerging from the quinta and chaeara grounds, , 
some SIX leagues from the c;q)ital, xvo came n[)on the 
eardales, or ‘ thistleries,’ which, at the time I speak of, , 
reached to Arroyio del Medio, the boundary of the pro- ; 
vince of Buenos Ayres. Since then, they liave gone ou 
extending tlieir dominion on all sides, and they seem 
destined to become at last the great xcgotable usurpers 
of the xx'holc Panijias. When I left Seotlaml, I thought 
I had left the country, jinr excellence, of thistles behind 
me ; I noxv found that those of my native land, comiiared 
w’ith the thistleries of the Pampas, w'erc as a fexv scattered 
Idlliputinns to the serried ranks of the Brohdignagians. 
From one ))ost-housc to another a lane was cut through ; 
these huge thistle-fields, which hemmed you in on either 
side as completely' as if you w'cre riding between w'ulls 
fifty fe,et»high ; you saw' as little in the onfi ease us you 
would in the other. I’he cattle find shade in these ear- 
dales, and arc often lost among them for day^^s. Tliey 
afford a shelter for liighwaymen, and when at their 
greatest growth, they are a favourite resort for gentlemen 
of^thcroad. They tower above your head, and in many 
cases hide the post-house from your view till you come 
close upon the door. In short, Pampas thistles, like all 
things else in South America, arc on a large HCttXct.—Jirilmrk 
sofCs Letters on Paragaajf. 
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SUNDAY IN LONDON. 

The devotion with wliich business is pursued in Lon- 
don ho.s raused the Sunday to be most unfairly dealt 
with. Tlie great hulk of the industrious classes lind, or 
affeet to find, that they must Avork fium morhinj; tdl 
night for six diiys, and then convince Ihemselves that 
it is necessary to spend the Sunday I'litirely in recrea- 
tion, for which they say thej' liave no other time. It 
would probably be a new idea to many of them, if they 
were asked, ‘Why no otlier time?’ or if it \\erc pointed 
out that each day ought to have, to some extent, its 
own period of rcf'reation. But, how far soever tliey 
may be in rrrer on tlii5> point, the mode in Avhieli tliese 
classes do^ generally spend the Sunday is itself a fact in 
our social system not unworthy of notice, .V few light 
peneillings on the subject may be listened to, vJiere a 
doAvnright sermon would be disregarded. 

The streets ot Loinlon always lu’esent a reinark.ably 
quiet and deserted apiiearanee early in the morning, but 
on this da}’' particularly so. All is still, save now and 
then when the stops of tlie distant policeman arc heard 
breaking Avith their echoes the death-like silence of the 
streets, or when a party of anglers, iirincipally young 
clerks and shopmen, pass by, yawning and half wishing 
that they had not got up quite so early, and carrying 
across tlieir shoulders formidable instruments intended 
for the capture of roach and gudgeons, and large full- 
bellied baskets crammed Avith bread and meat, equivocal 
XKirk i>ics, and a bottle of beer. Now and then— but, 
I am happy to sa}’', this lias become conijiaratively a 
rare siglit of late years — some mechanic, we may liope 
an uamiirried one, wlio had been offering last night the 
first fruits of his week's wages at the shrine of Bacclms, 
comes staggering past. He is not sufiieiently sober to 
know Avlierc he is going ; but as he is not too drunk to 
Avalk. and does not make any disturbance, the iioliccraaii 
takes no notice of him. Tlie early breakfast stalls, that 
on other days are iiatronised by artisans on the way to 
tbeir work, are not to be seen, or are confined to loca- 
lities in wliiiih their custom is derived from those who 
reside in their immediate vicinity. The colfec-shops 
remain sln^ longer than usual, as iiiechanics, who form 
their principal frequenters, lie in bed a eoupit* of hours 
later, as a rest from the toil of the past week, and a 
preparation for the fatigues of the ensuing day. 

At seven o’clock the day may be said to commence. 

• The shrill voice of the water-cress seller is heard — the 
small transactions of that trade confining it almost en- 
tirely to children and those who are too old for any- 
thing else. The other cries tolerated on Sunday morn- 
ing are shrimps, dried haddocks, Yarmouth bloaters, 
mackerel, and th!; fruits of the season. It may be well, 
however, to say that the magnificent but ugly Avord 
bloater is applied to more red herrings, and no|pO that 


inconiparable,(hiinty which swims in the'sea only a fcAV ] 
! days beforrtt comes on the table, and is only salted 
I sufliciently to i'iiak(‘ it keep for that interval, and only 
j smoked enough to tinge it witli the colour of virgin 
I gold. The milk-woman now wajks lier rounds, elatter- 
I ing her tin (‘ans, and singing out her musical cry. She 
is a stout, rnsy-elieeked, goud-huinuiired Welsh or Irish 
woman, with a joke for the xioheeinan, and for the ser- 
vant-girl an iin|uiry after the health of her ‘young 
ma»).’ She is also the confidant of the Avhole neigh- 
bourhood, and gives sage advice to the servant-of-all- 
Avoik, who, disgusted Avith some inquiries that liadbeeii 
made after a shouhler of mutton Avhicli appeared but 
once at table, resolves to give that missus of hers w'am- 
ing this very blessed day. The chimneys begin to 
smoke, i'lid Llie shops in the poor neighbourhoods, that 
. deal in the necessaries of lite, open one by one. l>own 
; the naiTov' courts, Avindows arc throwm ojien to let tlie 
cinnmey dr!iA\ •, and ift that nearest you, you hear the 
rattle of eu])s and saucers, and by and by the screams of 
a little hoy Avho is undergoing an involuntary ablution. 
When the younger branches of the family arc dressed, 
they are made to sit in a row on the door-step, so that 
they may be out of tlie Avay, and Avith strict injimct'ions 
not to play, lest they should spoil their drosses. In- 
side, the mother and elder daughters are deep in the 
mysteries ofstufling a leg of pork and the manufacture 
of an axiple-pic ; and the father, after being knocked 
about by everybody, and made a complete tool of — 
having alternately been set to hold the baby, and pare 
apples, and reach down sugar, awl sbarpcri knives — at 
length iD4ig>niiitly retires to the street-door, where, 
Avitli his chat oft', and in a very wdiite shirt and ditto 
trousers, and wdlh the baby in liis arms, be smokes his 
jnpe iiid reads his Sunday paper, borrowed from the 
imblk -house, or one of the penny weeklies, purchased 
* out and tmt.’ 

About ten o'clock the streets become fuller. Lon- 
doners have a strong regard for appearances, and those 
wdio perhaps do not visit a church from one year’s end 
to another, are yet unwilling to c.xhibit tlieir negligence 
to the public. I luring the hours of the morning service 
the streets are comparatively epipty ; all those who set 
out on their day’s v*alk before dinner — who, however, 
form but u limited proportion of the pleasure-seekers 
— ,stvarting about this time. They generally consist of 
small parties who go dow'ii by railw’ay or steamboat to 
Greenwich, carrying their dinner with them in a basket, 
and dining under a chestnut- tree, spending their after- 
noon in visiting Shooter’s Hill, riding on donkeys on 
Blackhcatli, or perhaps getting up, along witli some 
other party, a game at kiss-in-the-ring. This is also 
the time chosen by the young shopkeeper, who, shut- 
ting lus eyes to the cicpense, liires a gig for the day, 
and drives his lady-love to Harrow, liichmond, Totten- 
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ham, or .some other fiivourod place, wlicre they (lino at 
an ordinary ; and after walking about in the iieighbour- 
liood, return at six to tea, wdiic’h is served with great 
dignity by the young lad}', ..whose iioint of politeness is 
to thank the w^aiter separately for every service he per- 
forms. There is another class — patriarchal exx)eriene(;d 
men, knowing of the fact that simple and ecouomie.il 
pleasures are often tlie best — wlio carry the wdiole of 
their family, and a friend or two l)esid(\s, to Kpjiing 
Forest iii a taxed cart drawm by a tall bony horse, ivell 
knowji in tlic nciglihourliood for the last dozen years, 
and generally supposed to xiosses-s unlimited pow'ers 
of drawing, Wlien this party has arrived at Us 
destination, a Large basket is unpacked, and a clotli 
spread on the ground, and they all fall upon tin- vi'ind.s 
before tliem witli Jiearty appc’tites and merry l.uiglitcr, 
as safe from intruders as if they were in a balinon, al- 
though tiie jdace is witliin a. very lev. ne.h's of I,ondon 
After dinner a fire is made with dry sticks, .iml ;i siiuill 
kettle of w-ater is put on, which serves the double pur- 
1 pose of preparing the old gcntlemairs toddy and making 
I tea fvir the ladies; and m the meanfmic the young 
j| folks stroll about, arm* in arm, giithcriiig vrild llowcis, 

I ' and the old folks sit down togetlitr and prosi. Others, 

1 with their dinner in a handkercliiefi rej/air to TTam]>ton 
! Court by UKvms of a plca.sure-vaii liohlmg .-diout two 
! dozen persons, and for the trip tl'erc and b.»ck p.iy a 
I shilling. iiu‘ van is l^aiidsoincl} jiaint'd, th< horses 
j neiitlv liariK'ssed, .ind Mu* awning overhead proteiis tlie 
I jileasuriTs from the sun, adniitting only the dust In a 
!' very little wJiilo tliey are riiinbli'd and lumhled nu») 
tj eoinpanionsliip. I'erleet inagazints of fud are tiiesc 
; pleasure vans. Miiiiy an ai'cuiamtaitee begins in ihcni 
I wiiich is destined to reach ils climax at the altar, and | 
ji only to terminate in the grave. 'rhes(' pleasuicr'. look ! 
I down with a good-humoured superiority on men* ne.ii'.s- ; 
i triaiis, and many .arc the jokv^ aovl rcjiartecs baii-hed i 
lietw'ccii the tw'o as they imss * ! 

I Well, as luis been said, it is t(*n o'eloek. Tlie mam ' 
streets that lead eutoi' towoi .are throngt'd woth jiiea.siue- j 
I seekers, and in the poor neighbourhoods the shops are ; 


two hours, collect in groups opposite the coach-stand, 
and regale tlicmsclveS with tlie fe.ast of reason and the 
flow of soul, tlic public - houses lieing rigidly closed 
until one o’clock; wltilc in St Giles’s and Seven Dials, 
Irislmien, drcsseil in blue coats with brass buttons, in- 
dividually lean against posts, or, seated in rows on the 
kirb-stonc, smoke in nutate of apathy, occasionally ad- 
dres.sing some monosyllabic observation to one another, 
wiiicb is .nn.sw'cred with a grunt of assent. 

It is one o’clock, and Mrs Smith is dressed, and 
nursing the baby; and IMr Smith, having linisbed Ids 
.second pipe, and read the paper through, advertisements 
and all, and having been put into a state of patriotic 
dissati.sfacdioii by the leading article, is indignant be- 
cause he cannot tluiik of anything to grumble at except 
flic lieat of the ^veatluT. Tlie little Smitlis arc ('aoh 
of them se.ated on a (‘hair, in order to preswrvi‘ their 
muslin frocks and white trousers ; but wdiicli, howu'ver, 
they ari' (*on.st:mtly leaving, in order to look if the 
]K‘opl(“ Iiave eonu‘ out of ehurcb, kt'eping their niolher 
actively employed in reseating th(>m. At last, however, 
tlu‘ .stnvis l»egui to fill ns if by magic. The clock strikes 
one- .nid old llie young Smiths ru.sh to the li.iker’s, 
w'itlioiit stopping fur bonnets or lints. If they did not 
get there bidore anybody else, who know^; that .sornt*- 
body might m>t make a mistake and take away //a*.'/ 
pic.‘ Sucli things liave hapjtcned before, and it is a 
lemarliablc fact that the peivon who make.s the ex- 
change lias alwins the bi.'<t of ‘1. However, on this 
occasion it is all rigid. Tee ])or!< i« done well, and 
encased in a cfiaiing of : m delicii^is crackling; the 
potatoes are nicely brown, and .so'.kii'g in fid , and ns 
lor the pi.‘, li is the ]icrf'c diea of^ the Inking !\i{. It is 
a line sight, too, !•' si'* ihi' st(»utvoinan lianding the 
ilislics I'ver the (‘ounter, and ri'i’eivmg the monty wdh 
an a;r ol '-o.)! uiiconc'crn, as if n gooseberry pie weie ;m 
'•vir\day o('eurie;ici', and a . iistard juniding a mere 
nothing; and it would he a .surjirising sight, too, to one 
wh ) did nor know that bakers liva* upon tlie steam of 
the good things intrusted m their liand.s. During the 
the dinner h.is bcisi sent for, Vr Smith wuth his | 


I open, and doing a great amount ot business. Mrs ' 
Smith, having resisted for some time th(‘ demands of I 
the (diildren for a pie, to tbcir gre.at glee a. lonj'th giv(“ | 
in, and hurries out foT green rhuba..b, s;oorcbtiTK . . ■ 
currants, and raspberricis, or ap]>l('s, according to Itie 
season, thongli w'itb many misgivings in tier mmd, 
when she considers the (luaiility of sugar that w ill be 
ncces.sary to make them paLatable. Good managers jvut 
oll'the buying of their .Sunday joint to this moment, in 
the hope that the Imt^'iier wull sell bis meat a balfjicnny 
a pound ebeaix;r ratlu'r than keej) it tilJ the next day; 

I but they meet with the fate of most very good managers, 

I and are often obliged to pul up noiv wdtb wbnt tliey 
i would have rejected last night. 1/itlle boys, with their 
I jackets offi carry earthen dishes eontfoning shoulders of 
mutton, with potatoes under them, to the baker’s, feeling 
; all the way in a state of nervous trejiidatiou list they 
j | should meet with some strong anii unseniimlou;^ ni.m 
I wdio might not luive such a dainty for his dinner, ik - 
biiid comes a little girl who is intrusted wnth the pie, 
and w'ho, on her return Iiomu, gives hea mamma an 
account of what all the iieiglibours are going to have 
for dinner. It is astonishing how' jienetrating girls aie, 
especially if they arc ttu; eldest in th(‘ family. Hoys 
neither know nor care about aiij’tliing that is not m 
some way or other exinnectcd with marbles or leap-frog, 
but WT never ktRwv a little girl wdio did not know the 
names lA' all tlu' people in the street, and more of their 
affairs tluui (ould be gleaned from any other source. 

The ehureh-belis .are now' ringing, wcll-dresbed iieoide 
are wjdking along with a (luiet and serious air, carry&g 
prayer-books in their hands, and making Mrs Smith 
wish that she liad done all her marketing on Saturday 
evening, so tltat she might not have been seen before 
she had * deanod’ herself. The shops are all shut, and 
; ' in a quarter of an hour the strcfjts are comparatiw’]^’ 
ciryty. The cabmen, despairing of a fare for the next 


ow'i hands h:') ' rougiit jiot ot porter from the ])uhii('- 
bouhv at tlie(-> :ilt, stopping every minute to drink a 
mouildnl lost 1 should s])iU. On reaching home, lu‘ 
!inds thiit Ins wifi* has laid th(‘ cloth with serupulons 
iKatuess, , rinenig out to ad vantage the imitation ebony 
cruet frame tJuit tiav have had ever since their mar- 
riage, amt the best knives and 1‘ork.s, wdiieh Imd been a 
present troiu mother Tlie cloth is lai<l, loo, on their 
{lest table, a smal!, round, unsteady, and indeed some- 
what di.ssipated-lof'kmg article, made of walnut tree, 
ft is certainly rather a hard s(juee/e, but the other table 
w dl not do fi.r Sunday , and Mrs Smith takes the young- 
est boy on tier laj), aiiil fatber one of the little girls, and 
thus tlnw all mari.age, somehow or other, to get witlfui 
rea(‘h of lh<- dainties. We will not say anything about 
tlx* dinner, farther than that it i.s treatc'd hi the .style 
custoinarv With Londemers, wlio consider it a (diris- 
iian duty to eat as much as pos.<^ihle on Sunday ; and 
it must b(‘ a good diriiuT too, even if they are upon 
short eommons for the ryst of tlie week to pay for it. 

Tlie dinner is over, the things an; put away, and 
everybody is dri'ssed, and anxious to go out. So Mr 
Smith g(K*s for tlie children's ‘ shay’ from the back-yard, 
and with some difficulty lugs it up tlie na|§row steps, 
looking v^ry red, and feeling very wrathful from his 
h.iviiig whitened his best coat against the wall, and 
received a blow on th# shins from the handle of the 
chaise. However, he cools down when three of the 
children are inserted in the vehicle, and the party at 
length sot out, tliroe other cMldren walking behind 
witii his wife and the baby, while he himself draws the 
chaise, wrapped up in +he enjoyment of a new clay 
pipe at least half a ydtd long, which he had hid away 
till now over the clock, to be out of the reach of the 
juveniles. Through the streets they go, Mrs Smith 
screaming out every moment to tho children to get out 
‘of of the carriages; and herself, by way of 
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setting a good example, running^ every now and then 
under the vt*ry heads of the horses, as is the custom 
with all timid ladies. They cross the Now lioad, dov/ii 
which crowds of people are makiifg for iicgciit’s Park, 
to sit down on benches or lie on the grass, or form a 
circle round one or other of tlyi many U'ciurors who 
there hold fortli gratuitously ; and perhaps after that to 
make a pilgrimage to l‘rinirosc Hill, from the top of 
which tl)(*y see the panorama of the mighty city spread 
before tliern, with St PhuI's rising higli m the midst. 

Everything goes on pleasantly enough with our 
Smiths, who walk through tiomers-Towu, keeping on 
the shady side of the way ; hut it is quite a diflerent 
affair wdicn they get past Chalk Farm. The road here 
opens to the hot sun, and clouds of dust come darting 
down, then across and hack again, like a playful kitlen 
doing all the mischief it can out of j)ure fun. lUit the 
worst of it is the steep hill tluy have noAV to elinib. 
Mr Smith tugs and toils away, now stopping to dry the 
perspiration from his brow, and now giving vent to his 
feelings by reproaches levelled at his wile. He knew 
all along wliat it w'oiild he. It always happens so 
every Sunday; and Ids ph'asure must h(‘ s]K)ded for a 
whole day, beeansc she w'ould insist on bringing the 
eloMren. It was too bad — that it was. Now, Airs 
South possesses, as she herself alUrms, the tenqier of a 
Innun'/, but to hear the way .hdiii waait on would ('xiianst 
the patience of Job. AVasn’t it enough that slit* wois 
worrit to death hy the hahy, hut lie must begin t«) talk 
aliout fiCf bringing the eiiildren, just as n' lie didn’t 
)»ro])OM' it himself. Hut that was the* way sh'* was 
alwayft trcalt^l; he w'as neier eontentid and soeiaM'' 
like otlu‘ 1 * iiu n. AVlnididnt he take pain lu hy eoa‘Mn 
(Mary's. Hut pet as s lie has reached this point, tlicy 
arnie at a pnbl e iinnse, in width ’'Ir Smith pn-pgstes 
ihat they shouui n 't lor a short timt.an 1 as his v\ ih e 
perfectly mn ''''khc dk in. AiVei .'•iHhu iia 

SOUK* lufie ‘vCiiie over a who shonhl tliey sc 

•itiinne, in but young 'riioiupso.i and he> wde, a \eiy 
n speetable eouple iiidotsi, he being a liist -rate turner, 
making, it is said, at lea.st two gaiiiicas a-wcek. After 
I'xpressing tlieir 1nutu.1l surprisi; at meetmg, they all 
sit down together, and the two men liegm to talk 
polities, and the hidies domestics. Mrs Smith gi\es a 
iionqiltlc history of the rise and jirogress of a ’loopnig- 
emigh Avith which little Johnny bad bei ti lately sutlering. 
Avitii an I'^position of h(*r parlienlar mode of treatimnt, 
to all of Avldch Mrs TJionipson listens Awfb great inte- 
rest, and treasures it up 111 her mind, as she herself has 
a baby of two or iliree montlis old. Having reshd 
for some time, they start m a body, and as there are 
now^ two men to draw” the ehai-.o, they go on plea- 
santly enough, and at length, after s(*veral stoppages, 
arrive at the very top of Hampstead lit at h. 

On the side of a declivity on the heath tliere .are a 
f^reat number of tables anti forms laid tint on the grass, 
on which some washerwomen, wlio inhabit the cottages 
dose by, provide the soeial m(*al for all such as are 
willing to pay mntqiciicc a-liead. 'Vo this spot our 
party repair, and after some discussion with an elderly 
female with regard to how” many heads the young 
Smiths might bi* supposed to possess eollcetively, they 
sit down and take tea, remarking how very ditVercntly 
the Ixivernge, as well as the bread nml butter, taste.s in 
the country. Even tea, liowever, will not stand more 
than threi* or four waterings at the most, al^d they at 
length got up mid turn their faces homewards. 

i'he heath is now” rapidly becoming deserted, the 
only persons who seem inclined to remain being oouple.s, 

• wlio walk about slowly in the less frequented parts, 
and talk together in a low tone, and white gowns that 
are seen gliding like phantoms among the bushes, each 
with its Hamlet striving to muster courage to ad- 
dress it. The dusk of the evening is (lonung on, and the 
pleasure-seekers again return to the road, and now com- 
mences tlie least agreeable part of the day. From Hamp- 
stead to the New Road there is an almost solid line, 
of human beings, some three miles long, enslijbied in 


a cloud of dust. Every person is thirsty, but the public- 
houses are all full ; and even if they w'cre not, there are 
very few wdio liavc lUft spent their money at Hampstead. 

Of that mass of human heings — indeed of the whole 
population of London, wdiclher seen in church or in the 
streets on this day — it is worthy of remark, that there is 
not one who is not well and comfortably dressed. In 
this respect w c differ from most continental cities. The 
same feeling of pridii that makes the Londoner fare 
well on Sunday at tlie exjumse of tin* rest of the w'cek, 
causes him to drc.ss well, and if he emmot do so, he 
remains a pn.soiuT in his housi* all day. 

Down the hill come the nudiitmie, tlicir feet sore 
with walking, thcir lieads aching w^dh the lu*at of the 
sun, combined, in many eases, witli.tlu* potations tbey 
have been imbibing, their clothes disy-oloiired with the 
dust, and all of tiiem cilhei* sulk}’-, or venting 

their ill liU|i 8 g:uir .-0 tiunr friends. ( )ur ]viirivg wdio half 
an Inmr agov''*.!."* in sin-li good sinrit^, are now quite the 
reverse. Mr and IMrs Smith are engaged m a net very 
aiiiieahh* discussion, and tlie chddren aie cither asleep 
or cr^'ing, and their mother endeavours to sdenee them 
by a distribution of boxes on the car, whii-h, strangely i 
enough, seems to have quite* au opposite effect. Those | 
wlio cfin alfonl to ride are tlie only persons who enjoy | 
tlK'iuscIvcs. One party comes tearing down the lull at 
full .speed in a cub. inaK 'ng tlm women run (■en'iiming 
out of tlie way, ami raising a ckiiid of dust that Idinds 
{‘t erybodj-. Inside tlie eoiive} mice are three couples, 
and {hr'*e or four gentkanen arc distributeit on the 
uu'ukibl'j places on the roof, smoking eigars, and cutting 
i'd.cs 'It the personid a])pcaraiiee of the passers-by. 
Jaa ,/s the S'-iiths are entering London, the ovi’iiing 
serwre <■{ the cbLinbe'J Is finish is I, and the ditlerciit 
eiaigroa.'itlom. (ome pouring out, iK'aU) dri’sscd, and 
VMti' a ‘ina t erioiis ;ui. 'riic Smith, s, v\ith dirty faces, 
dusly ell lii.-'s. and sereuiuing ehililrmi, bang down their 
heads abaslied. .md sneak home us <juii‘kiy and quietly 
as they can, and, quit'* worn out, go to tied with a meiitul 
ve^ohitioii nid to s^ek pleasiu’e for the future in such 
a labomuis manner. It is a i umdus fact, and one that 
shows how mueli better tlu* pleasurable ])urU of past 
events are remembered than tin* disagreeable, that the 
Smiths, the v^ery next Sunday,^ agiiin go to the sivnie 
jiluee, spend the day in the same manner, ainl r(*lurn 
with the same resolution, wdiii'li is made only to be 
broken the next Sunday. 

The streets i.i the meantime eontimio more or less 
crowded by the returning population till ten o'clock, 
wlien a sensible and remarkably .suddou dimimitioii in 
the numbers take.s place. Alinoat all the families with 
ehil'lrcu are by this time housed, and tin wurehousemeii, 
sliopmeii, and shopw^onien who live with tiieir t mploj'ers, 
disappear as the lionr striki’S, like so many npiiarilions. 
Thi.s abstracts at once the gayer part of the throng, 
including all the patimt leatl'er hoots, gold (iitbsaic) 
headed canes, delicate coloured ,‘^ilk gowns, barogm shawls, 
and pretty bonnets, and with tbesc acee.ssories most of 
t!ic gentlemanlike tfgnres and (‘oquettish ankles which 
throughout the had thrown a strong dasli of gen- 
tilil^^ u]’on the motley assemblage, 'fho great lines of 
thoroughfarf'* become more and more empty tow’ards 
eleven, and in the bark stri'cts, the neighbours who had 
congregated at the doors in little groups to talk oVet 
the even Is of the or to eoiftiiensate themselvTB fot 
having pa-ssetl the Sninlay at home by enjoying a lodk 
at the returning wanderers, vanisli one by one into thi<, ,, 
mtenm e.i {heir domiciles. ‘Good night’ is heard of ':i 
all siiies, nfngleil v ith the shutting of doors, the sboot- 
ing of holts, and here and there with softer adieus. By 
midnight the .signs of the holiday are over. * 

Such arc hut a few traits of a vast subject, thd'^ll 
treatment of wdiich might fill volumes. Enough, how- 
ever, must have been done even in these light para- 
graiihs, to indicate the unsatisfactory nature of the 
tradesman and wmrking-man’s Sunday in London ; that ' 
is, taking these classes generally, and acknowledging 
many exceptions. At best, a little amusement is ob- 
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laiiied, or a brief iiribendinff from tasks which press at 
all other times. The higher needs of our nature are 
left t-ntirely ungratifled. It may not, I humbly think, 
be amiss, while congratulating ourselves on the success 
of tlic iiation generally in the pursuit of wealth, to 
remember the immense expense in various ways to a 
vast portion of the people at which that success is 
secured. 

SKETCHES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 

THE QUAIL. 

In modern systems of ornithology, the quails, thougli 
hearing a striking reseinblan(‘e to the partridge, are 
ranked as a distinct genus of the Tetraonidai or Grouse 
tribe. They dilfcr'from tlie partridge (ZVrt/a) in being 
smaller, in haying a more delieate beak, shorter tail, 
and no spur. on the legs, and in hairing the first 
three quills of the wing longer, and conse([uently hettiT 
adapted for flight. This last distinction is wliat might 
have been expected from u knowledgi’ of the laet, that 
the partridge seldom takes long flights, quails 

annually perform ver^ distant migrations. Thti two 
genera also differ considerably in their habits . the 
latter never perch ; they assemble in vast flocks instead 
of in limited coveys, and though they ])air regularly, 
the male deserts the female as soon as she begins to sit, 
nor afterwards assists iii jirotecting the brood; whereas 
the conjugal attachment and parental care of the par- 
tridge continues undiminished long after the young can 
provide for themselves. Erorn tlicse and other minor 
diflerences, ornithologists have arranged the quads under 
a distinct genus ( ( \)tuinix ) ; and as the species inhabiting 
the old w'orld difler in various jioints from those found j 
in America, the latter have been separat'd into a .sub- , 
genus {Ortyx), compreliending several species, among ' 
uhicli are the well-known Virginian quail and the 
crested ortyx of California. It is chiefly, however, to ; 
the quails of the old world - -to their peculiar charac- , 
ters and habits — that we mean to 'direct attention in 
the following sketch. * 

The quail is more or loss numerously distributed over 
every country in Europe, Asia, Africa, and New Hol- 
land. The European or eommon sjiecies (^Cofumh 
dactyl isoiian s') is a plumf> little bird, about half the si/e 
of a partridge, and remarkable for tlie juicy and deli- 
cate flavour of its flesh. It has the crown of the head 
and neck blackish ; over each eyt? there, is a ycllowisli 
streak, and another down the forehead ; the plumage 
is a mixture of blackish - brown, with a slight fawn 
tinge at the base and tip. Jn the female the tiiite arc 
considerably paler. Emm this description, it will lie 
seen that the plmnage is less brdliiuit and not so beauti- 
fully marked as that of the partridge, nor has the <piail 
the bald space between the eyes, nor the figure ol the 
horse-fshoe on the breast, which characterise the latter 
bird ; but in other respects—in shape and gait — there 
is sufficient resembl.'ince to justify the once popular 
appellation of the (hmrf partridg<k The food of the 
quail is chiefly grain, seeds, and lierbage, tliough it is 
by no means averse to insects, slugs, or worms. Like 
the rest of the tribe to whicli it belongs, it prefers tlie 
open field, taking shelter amid the long grass, and 
seldom or never retiring to the covert of furze or under- 
wood. It usually sleep* during the day, not like the 
partridge on some sunny or dust^ bank, but concealed 
among the herbage, lying on its side wdth its legs in- 
dolently extended, even for hours together. In this 
stale it is not easily flushed, and will sufiTer itself to be 
run over by a dog before it be forced to the wing. The 
great amount of rest and shade which it enjoys, renders 
it uniformly plump and in good condition ; even at mid- 
winter we have seen specimens bagged in Scotland 
weighing^ from three-quarters of a pound to a pound, 
and having a subcutaneous layer of fat nearly a 
quarter of an inch in thickness. 

Quails are, by some naturalists, paid to be polygamoi;! ; 
but thii we. are inclined to doubt, having found those 


which frequent Britain always in pairs, at least during 
the earlier part of the breeding season. The female lays 
from eight to fourteen eggs of an oil-green colour, dashed 
with rugged, rust-cdoured spots, and occupies about 
three weeks in the incubation. Gii being hatched, the 
young are instantly led forth, and disperse so soon as 
they arc able to shift for themselves, which is seldom 
longer than eight days. They are rarely found in bevies 
(eovey is the term applied to a family of partridges), 
and only become gregarious w’hen impelled by the 
annually returning instinct of migration. They then 
assemble in myriads, and traverse together seas and 
tlcserts, holding their course to those countric.s where 
liarvcst is jireparing, in order to obtain their necessary 
subsistence. 'I’Jie quail, like the cuckoo and other 
birds which migrate with the seasonal influences which 
jireparc their ibod, have been often charged with a 
w'ant of parental afleetiori ; but as there can be nothing 
causeless or incomplete in the system of nature, Ave 
should rather p.ause than blindly and hastily condemn. 
Were thi' cuckoo, for example, in her nortliward migra- 
tions always (lor slie sometimes does it) to tarry and 
hatcli her oavu young, her proper food would have de- 
parted, and botii slic and her brood left to starvation; 
but dropping Ikt egg.s by degrees as she travels north- 
Avards, tiie foster-mothers rear the young, which an* 
ready to be taken up, as it were, by their natural inotlier 
oil her soutiiAvard return. So it is Avitb the quails ; a 
short incubation, and a hasty maternal care, is all that 
the seasonal intluenco.s AvbieJi govern tlu'ir migration 
will admit of. It is slated, too, by infmy ornitbologisls, 
that the nudes are more numerous thark tlie feinali s. 
This, so tar as can be judged fr,om the BrilLii muni- 
graiits, is not correct. The sexes arc a])])arently on an 
ecjuiility in numbers ; only the males, being of a roving 
disposition, eome more frequently under notice of the 
(observer. Like all animals a\ hicli rapidly inullqdy their 
iiumbers, the average life of the quail is short, rarely 
exceeding five years ; never, it is said, seven. 

Of birds of j-assage, the quad is perhaps the most 
imiierleetly adapted for fiiglit ; hence the reports of 
its having bei n seen crossing extensive tracts of the 
ocean are quesiivined by many authors. Be this us ii 
may, the fact of their migration is indubitable, and has 
h(>eii notK!ed from time immemorial. ‘When Ave sailed 
from Rhodes to Alexandria,’ says BeUoniuB, ‘about 
autumn, niaii)' quails, flying from the north to the south, 
Averc taken in onr ship; and sailing at spring-time the 
contrary way, from the south to the north, 1 observed 
them on their return, when many of them were taken in 
the same manner.”'’ What is here mentioned has been 
obscrA'cd by many others, though w^e are inclined to 
believe that Avhere an ordinary supply of food can be 
obtained, the quail i.s by no means given to long jour- 
iicyings. in Britain, for example, they often merely 
leave the inland counties, and migrate to the downs and 
eandy links which border ujpon parts of the sea-coast, 
and in .such sheltered and warm districts pass the 
winter. In general terms, it may he stated of the quail 
that it is a liird of passage, arriving in latitudes the 
same as our own about the middle of May, and return- 
ing southw'urd in the month of September. In Britain 
it is comparatively a rare bird, and wo must therefore 
look to I’Yancc, the countries bordering the Mediter- 
ranean, to Asia- Minor, and to China, for its true habits; 
and in aU«tliese countries its migrations from south to 
north, or from th'o sea-coast to the interior in spring — 
and from north to soutlj^ or from inland to the sea-coast 
in winter — are regular and familiar occurrences. On 
their passage they fly during the night or early morn- _ 
ing, and rest according to their usual habit throughout ' 
the day, when they are easily captured. As proof of 
their nocturnal flight, it is observed by Pliny ‘that 
they alight in such numbers on ships (while the sailors 

* Pliny r<»lates wiili great gravity that (inails * ballast themselves 
in their aea-vo^cs by carrying stones In their feet or sand in 
.their craw/ as if they wore not gifted with suflioleut bodily weight, 
without having reoourse to such an ingenious expedient. 
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are asleep), by their settling on the masts, sails, &c. as 
to boar down barks and small craft, and finally to sink 
them ; and on that account seamyn have a great dread 
of them when they approach near land.’ So uner- 
ring is their instinctive knowledge of the precise time 
for migration, that they retain it even thougli reared 
and kept in bondage. \Ve have a very singular proof 
of this recorded by the Kev. Mr J3aniel in liis Knral 
j Sportx, in some young quails which, having been bred 
in cages from the earliest period of their lives, liad never 
enjoyed, and therefore (iould not feel, the loss of liberty. 

‘ For four successive years,’ sa^s he, ‘ they were observed 
to bo restless, and to flutter with unusual agitations re- 
gularly in SeptcTiiber and April; and this uneasiness 
lasted for thirty days at each time. Tlie birds ]).issed 
j the wdiole night in these fruitless struggles ; and always 
I on the lollowing day appeared dejected and stupid.’ 

I bull its tlu) pri«<()no«l sccuh, 

' Jlis s]tirit Btill soarfa w ilti and free ; 

! His (■_>(• is sunward— still lie dreiuns 

Of beetliny clifl and boundless se.i. 

j I'ctter Ins lalon*?, clip his ing— 

j hot him in lonely darkness ])ino — 

I (’all him a moan iitid ahjoct thing — 

! , Ills thoughts arc all uuobaincd as thino. 

: I (.biail-^, according to ISlr Daniel, arc seen in inmienso 

I I liot'ks traversing the ]\Iediterranean from Italy to the 
(! sliores of Africa, and returning again in tlie spring, fre- 
Ij (inently alighting on the islands of the Archipelago, 
1 , which tliey alinost*cover wilii their iiiirnhers. (irtygia 
! was named fioiii them; and so abuiidnnt are they on 

' I ( liipn, lhaj tlu^prineipal nweniies of the bisho]» and some 
eonveiits arise from t!i^ quails tlu'V send to 2sai>les. At 
I their arrival in Alexandria, sueli nmltitiides are exposed 
in tbe markets, tluit tliroe or four nut} be bought for a 
^ I'.alfpenuy CrMs.-. of merchant ves.^els have been fed 
; npiMJ them , and eernpl. tints liave been laid at tlu* con- 
‘ ' sill’s (dhi'c iiy inaritiors against their captains for giving 
' I oolliing Imtijuails to eat -«o much does over-abundanee 
rlepre<’!iit(* the greatest delieaeies. 'rh(‘ author of Le lie us 
i /rnui tiu' FvJh'o rc'lates the following anecdote, 

I whieli also illustrates how incredibly abundant quails 
' s(>metimes are on this part of the Mediterranean coast ; — 

‘ During till' time that the C’apitaiii Bey blockaded tlie 
hiii iionr of Alexandria with his Turkish squatiron, one 
of th(‘ (ireek sailors of lus ship had caught two or tiiree 
([nulls wliieh had perched on the rigging. The Mussul- 
i man rewarded him generously ; and desirous of varying 
j the I'.ard fare which a blockading squadron lias occa- 
sionally to sustain, by a more ample supply of such a 
1 delicate rarity, jirornised a piastre for every bird that 
I should Ih^ brought liim. In a few days the rigging, sails, 

1 and yards were covered with flocks of ([uails; great 
I numhers were caught, of course, and every one was 
I brought into the cabin, as the price was liberally fixed. 

1 To escape the dilemma of either ruining bis purse or 
breaking liis promise, tbe bey resorted to the alterna- 
' live of standing out to sea, as by removing from the 
coast no got rid of the visits of these expensive strangers.’ 
Such prodigious numbers also appear on the western 
coasts of the kingdom of "Naples, that a hundred thou- 
sand have in one day been caught within the space of 
tlirce or four miles. .Most of these arc takeu to Koine, 
where they arc in great request, and sold for extremely 
high price's. Galt, hi his travels through Sir^ily, thus 
describes the fervour and excitement of the quail sea- 
son : — ‘ In the month of September vast flocks of quails 
come over from tlie continent to Sicily, and being fatigued 
by their flight, are easily shot on their arrival. The 
pleasure which the inhabitants of Talermo take in this 
' sport is incredible. Crowds of all ages and degrees 
assemble on the shpres, and the number of sportsmen is 
prodigious. In one group 1 reckoned eleven, and in less 
than half a mile thirty-four groups, each consisting of 
from two to five persons, with as many dogs. The 
number of boats is perliaps greater than those on the 
land. From morning to night they watch the appear- 
ance of the birds ; the aquatics first seeing them, tlieir 


firing rouses and gives signal to the landsmen : theif 
enviable is the lot of the apprentice who, with a bor- 
rowed old musket or pistol — no matter how unsafe — 
has gaintid possession of tlm farthest accessible rock, 
where there is but room for himself and dog, which he 
had fed with bread only all the year round for those 
dcliglitfid (lays, and which sits in as happy expecta- 
tion as Inmscll for the coming of the quails.’ 

Clouds of quails also alight in spring along the coast 
of Trovenev, cs]iccially in the lands belonging to the 
Bishop of Fnqiis, winch border on the sea. Here they 
are sometimes found so exhausted, that for a few of 
the first da 3 's they may be caught with the hand. In 
some parts of the south of Russia they abound so 
greatly at the time of tlieir inigrarion, that they are 
caught ill thousands, and sent m casks to Moscow and 
St Petersburg ‘ It is hichly ])robahle,' coiitiiiues Mr 
Dani(d, ‘ tlNW. ijuails arc tlie same kind of bird whicli 
Providence gav^; to the rnurnmriiig Isriulites as food in 
the wilderness, and wdiieli m^tc “ rained” (beat downi by 
storm) on tlieir passage to the north by a -wind from 
the south-w'cst, sweeping over ISgypt and Ethiopia to- 
wards the shores of the Red Sea — in a word, over the 
countries where these birds are still the most abundant.’ 
Should this be the ease, as there is every reason to 
supjKise, then, as a distinguished naturalist observes, wc | 
have proof of the perpetuation of an iiistinet (migration) 1 
through upwards of 3000 years. * 

Though scantily scattered over Britain, the metropolis 
imports from J'rance great quantities of these birds for 
IJ'e table. They are conveyed by slagc-eoaches, about 
a Iiimdred in a s(pi:ire ho::, which is divided into five or | 
six compartments, one above another, just high enough 
to admit tiui quails to stand u[)right. Were they allowed 
a greater h.mght than this, they would soon kill them- 
selves; and eviii will) this precaution, the feathers arc 
geiKU’ally beaten off tlie erowm of their heads. These 
boxes Lave wire in front, and each partition is furnished 
with a binall trough for food. They may be forwarded 
ill ibis manner without difiiculty to great distances. 
Though biglily CvStcemcd by the moderns, quails were 
in no great repute among some of the aiicicntB. The 
Athenians, aeciording to Pliny, rejected them because 
they w'ere said to feed uiion Jiemlock, and because 
they W’ere the only animals besides man that were 
subject to einlcpsy. "We are not awuirc how long the 
Atlienians continued in this mind ; but certainly it s.aid • 
little for the luxury and good taste of v/hicli they 
boasteil, to have discarded from their tables one of 
iiature’.s most savoury tit-bits. 

(Quails arc the most undaunted of the tribe to wdiich 
they belong. Partridges liave been known to fall down 
of sheer friglit when forced to cross a narrow’ creek of 
the sea, the quail, on tlie other liancJ, performs his 
migratory joiirneyings with fearless bravery. As they 
are cermageous, so they arc eiiually quarrelsome, espe- 
cially during the love season, when their contentions 
often terminate in mptual destnictioii. This disposition, 
from which arose the Greek adage, * As quarrtdsome as 
quails :n a cage,’ induced the ancients to fight them with 
each other as |^he moderns do game cocks ; the conqueror 
enjoying quite as nuieli celebrity of its kind as the 
winner of the Derby. Indeed, it is told of Augustus 
that he punished a prefect of Tigypt even with dijath 
for buying and bringing to his table one of these birds 
which had acquired great fame on account of its victories. 
Soraetime,s, according to Daniel, these combats were 
performed betw een a quad and a man ; tlie quail was 
put into a large box, and set in the middle of a circle 
traced on the floor; the man struck it on the head 
with one finger, or plucked some feathers from it : if 
the quail, in defending itself, did not pass the limits of 
the circle, its master won the wager ; but if, in its fury, 
it transgressed the bounds, then its worthy antagonist 
was declared victor. The fighting of trained quails is 
still fariiiouable in China, where heavy bets are laid 
•on the heads of the respective combatants. The mode 
of conducting these battles, which are often the exciting 
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^opie of H is t(^ pit two hifchly-fod qunila apfaiiist It is the unavoidable ^effect of civilisation to obliterate 

each other, and to throw a f(>w grains of seed between such feelings; but this is not because they arc incon» 
tlicin : the birds rush upon eacli otlier with the utmost sistont in any way witli civilisation. If entertained as 
Ihrv, .striking with their bills and heels until one of i>.srt of the mere poe\ry of the mind, and without the 
tliein yields. The Chinese, from a notion that the body aeconipaniment of prejudice or narrowness of spirit, 
(tf the quail is unusually hot (" ^Va^^l as a quail’ is a they do much good, #vdihont doing any conceivable 
I'rench proverb), use it for 'warming tlicir hands in harm. 


cold weather— an application which is frequently de- 
lineated in Chinese paintings. 


Tin; triennial composition of pipers in Edinburgh is 
one of those occasions when national feelings come into 


I Strange as it may seem to some, the somf of quail.*? prominence, and receive gratification. Not that it is an 
, has been long noted among their attractive qualities, alfair in which any large portion of the puhlie take a 
' It is noticed by Atheiijuus ; and Dr Bechstcin, iii his deep interest. As a natfon, we are rapidly becoming 
r Natural Jlistoi f/ of Cayr IJu(L% reckons. besi<les the niercanlile and Anglicised, and it is only a portion of ns, 
j beauty of its form and jiluniage, the song of the (piail and these chielly connected with the Highlands, whose 
I as no slight recommendation to the amateur He states attention is liable to he particularly attracted by this 


that in the breeding season tlie song of the male eoin- 
' m dices by softly repeating tones resi"tibUng ‘/f /x/. 


fe.stival. It takes place under the patronage of the 
Highland Society of London, and has for its sole object 


verra/ followed by ^picvuric^^ uttered in a hold liMie, the i»res(Tvalion of some trace of the ancient manners 
wdth the neck raised, the eyes shut, and the head m- and music of tl»e northern part of our island, as a 
dined on one side. Tliose that rej)eai, tlie last syllaldes momimdil t'f n.ational features, wdiicdi as sueli do not 
ten or twelve times conseimtively are tlie most e.steimied. any longer exist. Let it Iutc be observed tliat the dress 
The song of the femaJ#* only consi.sts of r,jr(r^ nr/a^' and musical instrnnicnts now' peculiar to tlie Scottish 
yo/pw,’ the two last syllaljles heing finest 1>3^ 'which llnihlamls were our-e t onniion to all Europe. They 
the male and the feuiiile uttravil e.ieh oLlier'.s attention, have only lieen preserved there, by virtue of the remote- 
W hen alarmed or angry, their cry resembles ^ tfuillah^' ness (T tlie situation and long unaltered eondiiiou of 
but at other times it is onl}^ a gently }'urring murmur, the peo])le. There is thus a general interest attaelied to 
Tlie quail never sing.s wJien lift to run about in a light both, as menioriaLs of .i state of things everywhere else 
room, except during th^* niglit, hut ('ontinually when in jia.ssed long into oblivion. Tlie Roman military dress 
a darkened cage; so firmly rooted are its nocturnal 'll as a modifieaiion of the early Ldtie habiliments wdiidi 
instincts. now oniy snrvivi* in the norih of cHir«,islan(I, and Nero, 

whin he apxirelu'inlcd danger from the last rebellion 

rnix) ni/ iiirni AKn TMf»i.'r>'g Jigainst him, vuwx'd to the gods, if h(/ su|;sjved, to 
COMPLliriUN 01 in(jfllliAM) lllLfu.. tij'on the l)ag])ipe in iiuhK-’. The same instm- 

OriAiiAi'TKRisTm national festivals are noknowii in meiil is still a favourih'* vutli the peasantry of ( 'alabn a, 
England, hoeaiise the people have been too lung leeavnied and 'we li'arn from Shakspeare that it ])n*vailefl both 


COMPETITION OF HTGHI.AND ViPEfiS. 

OriAiiAi'TKRisT/r national lestivals are noknowii in 
England, hoeaiise the peoiilehave been t.'o long leuivmed 


from a primitive style ol' life am! manners, to possess in 'Yorkshire and Lincohislnro. The nan who come 
any ppcuharitics on 'which such festivals ecnld be Mc<rward at the Kdinimrgh eniiipetitJoii, seldom less than 
founded. It is difieront 'vn it li othvT parts (»f tiie United thirty in mnnlier, .are iliiefly men retained in servic(‘ 
Kingdom. The harp innsic of AV alt s supplies oeca. ion ha;jpj]).jrs 1-y Iligiilimd gentlenan, for, 'whether 

for the well-known ])eriodieal meeting lalltil the (him irom love of state or in veneration for ancient fasliions, 
rygyddion, 'wdiere tlie Ilovver of tlie prineipanty duly tlie oiper is ‘•till a regular ollieer in a few northern 


assemble to listen to 


impassioned strains of their lioic; iiolds. 


national minstrels. C.eltic Scothiini lias its nnnierou'. 
local fetes for athletic pxeri'lscs, and one triennial eosc 


ners are pi]crs retired from Highlan ^ 


regiim .ds. or .'iMMteur.s. For a few dajs before the eoni- 
p. lition, tlie appi’aranee of these men in the streets, 


petition in Edinburgh, where the aneicnl national jupe- | with then dashing dress and aei-outrements, and g-ene- 


inuslc and dances are presented. Ireland, as far as 'vve 
are aware, has no sueh meetings Tliere more serious 
matters unhappily engross the atlention wliuh nw;i 
have to spare from the oninuiry avocations of life. 


Ireland, as far as 'vve | rally inaniy and graceful figure.s. produces a striking 
Tliere more serious ellecl. 

itlentioiJ w lilt h nw ;i The jicrformam es ii.ad bt en proceeding during the Imlf 
y avocations tif life, hour atler noon,* wlien wdtli .some difiienlty we matio 


Rut the means amply exist, and 'we liojie yet to see our 'W'ay into the them re, where they usually take jilaee. 
the time wdicn happy and harmonious asstmblages of AVe found the iiousfs 'wdiieh was densely filled in every 
all classes w^iU listen with delight to the bras.s-slringed part, exhilntiug it.s ordinary appearance in all respects, 
harp and swxet-toncd bagpipe of ancient Erin, mstru- except tliat the stage presented only the side secne.s, 
merits (the first especially ) which it would be .'■hameful and liad a large window open behind, through which 
for any nation to have onc(^ Iio.ssi'ssed, and afterwards the unwonted addition of fresli air and daylight was 
allowed to go into disuse and oblivion. admitted. Amongst the side scones, and at the back 

AVc feel that it would be vain to attempt to convey wadi, stood groujis of competitors and others in the 
to an Englishman any sense of the class of feelings lligtdaml dress. In the stage-box of the left side 
which are evoked in a Scottish bosom by the things sat the judges, also in Highland costume, wdth a table 
which appeal to the eye and oar as iiatiomd. it is one before them loaded Avith the prizes, amongst wdiich 
affection the more — an additional string Avhieh the were a set of bagjiipes, a broad-sword, dirk, powder- 
Seottish heart possesses in comparison willi tbeir more born, purse, snuff-mill, and certain pieces of tartan 
affluent neighbours, and wdiieh goes far, to say tlie least cloth. The two ticT.s of boxes Avere filled with a fashion- 
of it, to compensate for the disadvantages of a xirovm- aide-looking audience — of course in morning dresses ; 
cial situation and an unkindly sefil and climate. Some and the ])it and other parts of the house had a superior 
flint idea may perhaps be formed of the fervour and set of occupants to Avbat are now generally .seen in such 
poignancy of these feelings from the pages of Burns — ])arts of theatres. As in all forenoon assemblages, the 
as 'wfficro he tells that, meeting the thistle while dress- ladies predominated in number, at least in the boxes ; 
ing Ills fields, be and it w^aa interesting to observe a larger proportion 

, ,, than usual of the aged. Several gentlewomen in the* 

^ boxes had evidently soon more than eighty summerB. In 


or where he exclaims— 


At Wjilliico’ riaino, what Scottitth blood 
13 ut boll^ up 111 jt Hprjni?-titlo flood 'f 
Oft havi) i>iir feiirlt’Ks lathors btoud 
By tv all au6* 

Still pressing onward, red-wat Bhod, 

Or glorioub died. 


ladies predominated in number, at least in the boxes ; 
and it w^as interesting to observe a larger proportion 
than usual of the aged. Several gentlewomen in the* 
boxes had evidently seen more than eighty summers. In 
the galleries, of Avliich Ave from our situation commanded 
a close view, it was amusing to observe a multitude of 
liard-favoured Celtic faces— porters, servants, and others 
—all full of the keenest excitement, some probably from 
having friends among the competitors, the rest from the 

! H* The competition took place this your on the 10th July. 
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mere interest which they felt iif tlie tcniperfiry eclat 
thrown upon their national usages. Ol'teii afterwards 
(lid we turn durinj^ the; more cfccitinj? scenes oi‘ the 
competition to these honest faces, to mark tlio symptoms 
of unrestrained feeling which gl(]W(‘d upon them. 

The first part of the exhibition i)reseiited to our 
notice was a sword-dance^ a performan(H‘, as far as we 
are aware, peculiar to the Highlands. A pair of broad- 
swords was laid down in cross fashion u])on the stage*, 
and a single Highlander a\)proiu‘hL'd. A piper then 
began to play tlie lively tunt^of the (Vdfie Callum (the 
Boy Malcolm), whereupon Uu* dancer (;omineneed a cir- 
cular pas-seul around tlie swords. Tin* dress of this 
man was exironK*Iy liandsome — a full Highland suit, 
with massivij silver ornaments, including shoe-buckles, 
and nothing could exceed the griicefiilness of In's inove- 
nients. After footing it away fnr some time :i‘ a little 
distance from the two blades, he approached, and began 
to plant his st(‘ps on each side of one of th{*m, first (ai 
one, then on the other, tlion from side to side, always 
I r(*tiring to resume thecureulur movement at the coiiclu- 
j siori ol‘ the parts of the tunc. By and by tin--* inovc*- 
I ment became more eompli(*ated, and In* steppc'd with 
I ease from opposite inigh's of the cross spaces, and in 
j all various directions from space to space, oheying tlui 
I time of the music with precision, and never once touch - 
j ing either of the swords — a negative inmit of excellence, 
(ui wliieh the sikmvsk of the pcrformaiu’e is held mainly 
! to depend. It may readily he suj»jiosed how a little 
I training might enable a performer to dance his way ; 
j forwards anutugst the s]):ices formed by tin swords j 
i but not rtnlj to do M^s, but to make tiie "aine move- I 
j merit backw^ards, w iu-ii it was mipossibie to t ee iiis wav. 
and upon bis licels as well .'h his t-'c^ will he a'‘kn(A\- 
l('(lged us no Snic'l feat. .\ re]K'tition of tlc".** eio»-c- 
j ments in cv( oossfole ver ely, mi\cd wcji fireuiar 
I moverm nl c o'guntc.-i the svMmI - dnmv, the wlmlc 
I ‘ItaracbT of wbudi is culeidah'd ro lead tlu* mind hack 
' iiJ*o ('ivrly and roniantu tiiucs. It, was impossible not 
to behold with pie, 'sure the unfading dexterity of the 
performer, evr n w itliout regard to an< ivml assoeiatioiis , 
hnt when these also w'civ taken mto account, tlu* swmrd- 
danec' became a gratitication of the richest kind At a 
subsequent ]>art of the morning several other pcriornKTs 
came forward to exhibit in similar dances, and W’hen 
one of these ‘pretty nien’ chanced, near the conclusion 
of the periormance, to loiK'li the hilf. of one of tin* 
swmrds, lie instantly broke o!f with a gi’.sture of extreme 
vexation amV rushed mortilieil oil' the stage. Wt* can 
I imagine that the incident will be one for him to reinem- 
, her all the remainder of his life. 

After the first sw'onl-ilance, a ixn'fornier on the bag- 
pijie w^as presiaited and Iit.Te we must say that tlie 
usual objection to the HigJiland pipe, on tlie score of its 
vociforousness, w\aB never fidt. I’layed by these first- 
rate artists, there was nothing at uil unpleasant in its 
sounds. The pipers are all in full eostunie — kilt, plaid, 
jaiiket, and hose; most of them with a jewx-lled dirk 
and powder-horn by their side, and a jewelled case con- 
taining a knife and fork stuck in the garter imder one 
knee ; also a resplendent brooch confining the plaid at 
the shoulder. JOaeli wears the tartan of his master's 
elan, on the same principle as a soldier w'ears the king’s 
liver}'. The jieaked bonnet is the only undistinguished 
part of the eostunie. When one of this prdbd frater- 
nity (for pip'^rs are proud to a proverb) advances slowly 
and statelily with his pipes in his arms, and the port 
vent in liis mouth, he really makes an imposing appear- 
.aucc. As he plays, he parades slowly from side to side 
of the stage, thus imitating the fashion of his daily life, 
as he performs upon his master’vS lawn, or behind his 
dinner- table. The tunes played on this i ccasion were 
mostly laments and salutes, the first being a slow and 
melancholy kind of tune, designed to commemorate 
deceased chiefs ; the second a livelier measure, intended 
to do honour to the living. We had, for instance, the 
I’rince’s Salute (in the Highlands there is but one prince, 
the unfortunate Charles Edward), Macnah’s Salute ; 


also Mainiitosh’s Lament, the Viscount of Dundee’S 
Lament, &c. Some of the laments struck us as tedious, 
being prolonged, wx* thongbt, imnec'cssarily. Still, the* 
perforniance was geniTally good. Wc arc here called 
upon to remember, that to Highland hearers most of 
the tunes have a eliarm apart from the music. High- 
land airs of all kinds h.»ve generally been composed on 
piirtieular occasions of an interesting nature, which have 
bc(Mi ri'inembcrcd traditionally, or for the purpose of 
conveying a ]iaTti(Milar ('lass of feelings, the cliariu-Jcr of 
wdiich is fully known, i )ne. for I'xamjile, is designed to 
exjircss, m its varying measure, the succession of feel- 
ings in tlic mind ol an Ardnanmirhan peasant, while toil- 
ing on his c-riauni in an unpropitioiis season, and hesi- 
tating whcliier to (‘migrate, or ,itt(*nl])1 to pay his land- 
lord the tr ]ib rent which a ra al Inul oll'ercd for it. 
Another ibr^'e composed by the family jiiper on 

a cliicf wlai fii; at Shcrifinmir. A third ('omnu'rno- 
rates the arrival of the wandering prime at a farm- 
house in Skye. wIilh oiu- of his followaws was sent lor- 
W'ard to asi'crtaui if he was likely to find friends there ; 
the time expri'sses to a Higliitind ear tin* first hesi- 
tating, half- whispered (pieslious of the incssengeT, then 
his confidence as he finds tlu* gooclwifi* favourable, and 
fiii.dly tlie coiiipos(Hl state* of fooling wdiich follows tlu* 
snc(css of his iicgotialion, Tlicrc are tunes even more 
curiously connerded with events — as an (‘xample, one* 
uhieh a piper of a clan Cainiibell (jomposed and played 
under tlie followdiig circumstances. Alaster Macdonald, 
t ie ficrci* lieutenant of Tiloiitrosc, was with a party ap- 
pi’o.'K lung th(* enstU' ('f agi'iithnnan of that clan, design- 
ing to take it by surprise. He and his friends W'cre in 
j a. boat, and tliey made ihcir approach by a lake, on the 
brink of whi(*t« tlic castle v\as situaticl. It vvas the 
wisli ot Macdonald tliat, be and his jicoplc, if seen nt all, 
sliMiibi. iJ J' )ssibl<‘ ]Kiss for a party of trieiids. IJaviiig 
tahen a ppicr cl tim ('ainpbclls v ith them, they ordered | 
him. vvdicn they saw th(*y were observed, to ])lay the fa- ' 
mdy tunc, m ordvv to support the deecidlon ; but the i 
man composed and playi'd, instead, a turn* so expressive I 
of the danger in w hich the eastU* stood at that inoniont, | 
th.it the peojilv (aught the alarm, shut the gates, and ' 
stood to the (U'fensivt*. Tin* U'.sailants, then seeing that | 
the piper had jirovinl a tn'acllbi'ons ally, stahlu'd him i 
and threw him into the lake, after which tlii*y pro- , 
(reded t(^ make the attack upon the castle. It may be : 
added that tlu* man ^ot ashore, recoverctl, and lived i 
long after. Eloquent as the Higldand times thus art* in i 
th(‘ir associations, it is not wond(.'rfiil that tlicv produce ! 
mon* dchglitfiil sensations in a t'eltu' than m a ISaxou | 
breast. 

After every .sce.ond pi'rformanci on (he pipes there 
was a dance, (‘ither by a singli* liighlaiidcr, or a quar- 
tette. Till* Highland single danct, tliou'-di of nnknowii 
aiititpiity, brings the .spectator mneh m mind of ballet 
dancing. It docs not indeed comprehend any of those 
SAveeping iircseiitmcnts of the sole of the foot, in tho 
fashion of a swiv(*l*gun, whnjh the madre dc la danse 
now deems essential to please a theatrical audieruie. 
Lofty leaps in the air, with sixteiai heei-kiiddngs be- 
fore again touching the ground, and a f(*w other ballet 
peculiarities, are also unknown among the Gael. But 
in the Highland single dance, the performer makes 
first a senes of slow; and ciirWlinear movements, ex- 
actly like the theatrical danc(*rs, and evidently with 
the s.anie object, that of exhibiting his iierson and 
dres*^ ivi Ike utmost advantage. He then performs a 
number of steps ivhich are hardly k*ss striking in 
their character than many of those indulged in by pro- 
fessional dancers. A great deal is done upon one foot, 
while the other goes through a series of lively move- 
ments in the air; this last feature being, we believe, 
wiiat is called the jUny. Vigour, elegance, and vivar 
city arc the cliaracteristics of this dance; and where 
the performer is a tall handsome man in a splendid 
ornamental dress, as ,was the case here, the eflcct is 
extremely beautiful. The foursome-dancc is the well- 
known reel, for which the pigliland musicians have a 
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I vast variof .7 of tunes. The reel is tlie national Janec 
wherever numbers are concerned, as the quadrille is 
tliat of the Germans. It is, we need liardl}^ say, an 
extremely quick measure, presuj)posiuff lii^li spirits in 
the performers, and tending to exhilarate all who behold 
it. A large party in the Highlands will even yet 
dance reels for half the night to the strains of the 
violin or jiipe ; nor ever once acknowledge fatigue. 
The reels danced on this occasion were all done in 
tipt-rate style by men who might be (‘onsidcrcMl as 
pi^^ked for the purjiose. AVe found it quite impos- 
sible to resist being carried away in some degree 
by the contagious enthusiasm which tlicy spread 
around tliem. The ladies in the boxes — we hojie we 
are not taking an Unwarrantable liberty, but wc believe 
they would have much rather joined in the dance than 
sat still where* they were. As for the gallery folks, 
they sat with hands cla«!pcd and tliru.st hirward, and 
their wdiole souls in their eyes and faces, as if enchanted 
by what wa.s passing before them, hherv now and 
then, the wild hoogh ! apjiropriate 1(» the rc-el on more 
domestic occasions, br«ke lortli as b}’ an irrepressible 
escape. Then wius it we became ino.^^t fully impressed 
■w'ith the idea of the special national eliaraeter of the 
whole exhibition. We were earned into tlie early 
homes of these simple people, wlu're the customs of a 
thousand years are yet fieshly preserved We S 3 mipu- 
thised in their innocefit pleasures and tiic religion 
which tliey make of all that pictures the past. Often, 
both no’w and at other times, we felt the breast swell 
with emotion, and the (i.ye w(‘ll with tears — a tribute 
which, alas! we are rarely able now-a-days to pa.v to 
theatrical performances more expressly designed to 
w'ork upon the feelings. 

When the programme of 11 le day had been exhausted, 
the Judges finished the proceedings by distnlmtnig the 
prizes. Donald (’anieron, piper to Sir J. 1{. IMaekenzie 
of Seatwell, was pronounced the best j>Iiiyer on liis in- 
strument, and received the prineinal prize, a full- 
mounted set of bagpipes. Kenno'li IVlacl4ennan re- 
ceived a sporran (Highland purse) as the best per- 
former of the sword-dance. ( )ther jinzea for piping 
and dancing, and also for eorri'ct eostin .e, wore jire 
sented, to the amount oi* nineteen in all, and the monev 
collected for admission info tlie bou.se was divided 
among the competitors. The meeting then broke up, 
after a sitting of between five and six iiours, during 
which — sucli was the enthusiasm of the oeca'^ioii — we 
could observe nowhere any sy mxitoni of fatigue. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 

Lono CHANCrXLOR Kl.DON. 

At the foot of an obscure alley in the Old Town of 
Newcastle, W'as born one of the most eminent lawyers 
that this age has seen — John Scott, ,Earl of Eldon, High 
Chancellor of England. His father was a eoal-tilter *, 
that is, a sort of middle man between the lessi^e of a 
coal-pit and the shipper of coals. His house and coal- 
yard were conveniently situated near the Tyne, at the 
bottom of what in Scotland is called a ‘wynd,’ in Shrop- 
shire a ‘ shut,’ in Middlesex a ‘ court,’ and in Ncwca.stle 
a ‘ chare.’ Of late years Lord Eldon’s birthplace has 
been dignified by the title of Love Lane. Here Mr 
and Mrs Scott resided during the Scottish Rebellion of 
1745, in the September of which year the neighbour- 
hood was so much alarmed by the progress of the in- 
surgents, that the lady was removed to her father’s 
house at Hevrortlt, an adjacent village. Here their 
eldest son 4f^^atn Scott, afterwards Lord Stowell) 
was general terror. Newcastle being 

invested by the Highlanders, all egwss' 
.^hrbijdcn by the magistrates, and the 
pl^l^^r ludd to scale the wall at the * chare*ibot)* j 


and to bo conveyed tb his patient on the river in a 
boat. In after-jrears this worthy couple were blessed 
witli a family of thifteen children, though only three 
sons and a daughter survived infancy’’. 

John Scott, the siiiiject of this memoir, W'as the 
second son, having been born on the fourth of June 
IT.")!. He, along with his brothers, received the rudi- 
ments of education at the Newcastle grammar-school, 
then conducted by the Rev. Hugh Moises. The arith- 
metical department w’as» superintended by no less a 
person than the aftcrw'ards celebrated mathematician 
William Hutton. Here John Scott’s application gave 
him a highly satisfactory progress in classical and ma- 
thematical knowledge. He was, how' ever, a sad scape- 
grace. ‘No bov,’ he once told his niece, ‘was ever 
so much thra.shed as ho W'as.’ One of his exploits w’lis 
to steal with a companion ‘down the Side, and along 
the Sand-Hill, .and creeping into every shop, where w'e 
blew out the candles. We crept along the counter, 
then popped our heads up, out w’ent the candles, and 
aw'ay Aveiit w('. We escjaped detection.’ Hut his favourite 
diversion w'as apple-ste.iling. ‘ I do not know* liow* it 
was,’ he ow ii.s in hi.s anecdote book,* ‘ but 'we alw'ay'S 
considered nibbing an orchard as an Iionourable exjdoit. 

I renieinber once heinp carried before a magistrate for 
robbing an orchard — “boxing the fox,” as w(‘ called it. 
'There were three of us llewet duhnson, anotlier boy, 
and nystdf. Tlic magistrate acted upon* what I think 
was rather cura)ns law, for be iJincd our fathers each 
.“Os. for our oficnce. We did not (;are for that, but then 
thev (lid ; so mv father Hogged me, then sent a message 
to Moises, and Moises fiogg(.d me again. We were very , 
good boys, very good indeed; we never did anything 1 
w'orsc than a robbery.’ I 

An event occurred in 17G0 w'hich exercised an im- | 
porlant inihience over this ‘veay good boy^’s’ future 
caret r. His elder brother William, now* fifteen y’cai ’ 
old, had dis])laj. cd talents at school wdiich his master ! | 
characterised as cxtraordinar}\ Mr Moises w’as there- | 
fore much concerned w hen the father expressed an in- 
tention to apjireiilice the pnmiisiiig Bcholar to his ow*n ,1 
trade. 'I'o pnoent .so gre.it a sacriiiee, the Bchoolmaster ' 
exj>laine<l tli.it, firstly, William Scott would assuredly , 
make a good figure in any of tin* learned professions ; ' 
and, secondly, that he w'as e ntitled to become a com- 
petitor for one of a certain iiuiiibcT of s(diolarships, 
founded at the university of Oxford, for natives of the 
bishopric of Durham. Ills mother’s flight to Heworth 
liad made William a native of the see, that village 
being situated in tlic county palatine. The suggestion 
wa.s adopted ; be competeil for the scholarship, and 
gained it. Once at Oxford, he soon distinguished him- 
self, and before his brother John was old enough to 
leave the grammar-school, had become a fellow and 
tutor of his college. The consequence was, that, in 
May 1766, dohn Scott set out for Oxford, whore he was 
to study under the auspices and tutorship of William. 

In his jhurney to the university'’, a circumstance oc- 
curred W'hich had a direct influence over his future 
temperament and career. When he became chancellor. 
Lord Eldon was remarkable for the slow caution wdth 
which he formed his judgments, but they were conse- * 
quently always sound. ‘Delays in Chancery’ was a 
common cry while he presided over the court. Respect- 
ing this peculiarity and his early journey from New- 


* The Public and Private Life of Lord Chancellor Eldon, Includ- 
inif his CCirrcspondence and Selectiona from The Anecdote Book, 
written by himself. By Horace Tvviss, Esq. one of Her Msjesty's 
Counsel, ll vols. 8 VO. London : 1844. 
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castle to his Alma Mater, the tVaveller himself gave 
in after-years the following memorial : — ‘ 1 came up 
from Newcastle in a coach then* denominated, on ac- 
count of its quick travelling, as travelling was then esti- 
mated, a fly ; being, as well as I nernember, nevertheless, 
three or four days and nights on the road. There w'as 
no such velocity as to endanger overturning, or other 
inisclnef. On tlie panels of the carriage w'cre painted 
the words Sat rit<\ si sal hene (quick enough, if well 
enough) — word.s which made xi most lasting impression 
on my mind, and have had their influence upon my con- 
duct in all subsequent life. Their elfect was heightened 
by circumstances during and immediately after the jour- 
ney. A Quaker, who vas a fellow-traveller, stoiiped the 
coach at the inn at Tuxford, desired the chambermaid 
to conu! to tlie coach-door, and gave her a sixpence, 
telling lier that he forgot to give it her when ho slept 
there two years before. I w^as a very sauey boy, and 
said to him, “Friend, have you seen the motto on this 
coach r” “ No.” “ Then look at it ; for 1 tliink giving 
her only sixpence vtnv is neither sal vito nor sat heno'^ 
After I got to town, m\ brother met me at the White 
Horse in Fetter Lane, llolborn, then the great Oxford 
house. He took me to see the play at Drury Lane. 

I Love played .Tobsoii in the far(*c, and Miss Tojie ])laj'ed 
; Nell. Wlien we came out of the lionse it rained liard. 

I There were then few haekne\ -coaches, and we got both 
' into one sedaif-ehair. Turning out of Fleet Street into 

I Fetter LjJ^ie, there v\iw a sort of contest between eliair- 
! Mcn. Our sedan-chair M as ovcrsi't witli us 111 it. Tlii**’, 

I thought 1, IS more than sat cftn, and it certainly is m.t 
! sal U')u‘. Ill short* in all tliat I have had to do in future 
I life, ssional and judicial, 1 have alwajs felt tlie 

i Liieet of this early adnumition on the panel.-) of the 
! vehicle which eunviyed me from seliool — Sal cilo, si sal 
I hane. It A\as the impression of thin whicli made me 
, that deliberative judge- - as some have said, too delibera- 
j tive; and rt flection upon all that is past will not 

autliorise me to deny tliat, whilst 1 have been thinlving 
; sal Vila, si sat btni^ T may not ha\e siiP-lciently reeol- 
j leeted sal bent-, si sat vUo' ♦ 

When William Scott rcH’cived his brother to intro- 
I dnee him to the umver.sity, he wa.s quite ashanud of 
his boyish appearance. John was, indeed, only fifteen 

I I years old. Hut soon after lie liad entered as a fellow- 
, commoner, he show'cd hinisidf so well jircpared with 
j a variety of classical and general information, that he 
, had not been a year at college before be stood for 

and won a fellousbip open to natives of Northum- 
berland. While an under- graduate, John Jiad a narrow 
escape of his life. lie was skating on Cflirist-church 
meadow, and venturing on a portion of it but w'ea^ly 
frozen, fell into a ditch, deep enough to allow him to 
sink to the neck. ‘ When he had scrambled out. and 
was dripping from the collar and oozing from the 
stockings, a brandy-vender shuffled towards liim and 
recommended a glass of something 'warm, upon which 
Edward Norton, of University ('ollege, a sf«i of Lord 
Grantley, sweeping past, cried out to the retailer, 
“None of your brandy for that wet young man; he 
never drinks but when he is r/r//.” ’ Thus it appears 
that the embryo chancellor did not solely occnjiy his 
* time with study, but partook of the pastimes usually 
attributed to college students. He gained a sporting 
character ; and owned on one occasion, lafe in life, in 
the House of Lords to Lord Abingdon (who had made 
some motion concerning the game laws), that no one 
had poached more on that noble family’s jirescrves 
(which were close to Oxford) than he had while at 
college. He had, too, his idle as well as his sporting 
hours ; for, on his brother being asked if John were a 


good shot, gravely replied, ‘ 1 believe he kills a good 
deal of — time.’ 

After taking his degree, however, tlie younger Scott 
dirceied his attention to more serious matters, intending 
to enter the (‘Inireh ; but an accident, wbieli has altered 
the destiny of thousands, i*fle{‘tiially changed his views 
— be fell in love. Spending a long vacation with his 
family, he hajipened to ^ isit Scdgefield, at some distance 
from Newcastle, and in the church of that village saw 
Miss ICUzalieth Surtees, the daughter of a rich banker. 
Smitten with licr beauty, he made her .acquaintance — 
wooed, and won her. 'The rest of the story is romantic. 
The Newcastle banker disapproved of tlie match, and — 
good easy man — unwisely siMit bis daughu^r to llcnley 
on Thames; a long way from Newcastle, it is true, but 
an €‘asy ride from tlie nmvcrsity. As may be suppo.sed, 
intervicAvs ^re elTecled, and vows exi'hanged, during 
tlie Miccecding J )\ford term, 'j'hus afl'airs rested till 
the vacation of the folUnving summer, which Mr John 
as usual spent at Newcastle, whither ]\liss Surtees had 
al.so returned. Here he learned to his eonsternation 
that he liad a rival in a rich widower, whose ])reten- 
sions Avere sujiported by the lady’s father. This brought 
thing.s tf) a crisis : seeing that tlie case Avas desperate, he 
proposed a de.si)erate remedy ; the damsel was nothing 
loath; and in airordaiice with Ikt ‘sweet consent,* Mr 
John Scott mad(‘ his apjieanmqe on a dark September 
night in 1772 under the lady’s ehamber, duly eqmppcd 
With a ladder and postehaisc in Avaiting. The* lady 
ti listed luTself to the ladder and to her lover’s arms, 
and the adventurous pair had crossed the Scottish 
border lK‘fore they Avere missed. They A\'C're married — 
not at Gretna by a blacksmith, bul more bi'comingly 
at IJlaekshiels b)' an Episcopal ministu*. They imme- 
diately returned southwards to Morpeth, where they 
nmained for a tlay or tw’o. 

When their e\ asion Avas iliscovered at NcAvoastle, great 
Avas the eonstimation of the banker; not less the Avrath 
of the coal-titter. In tlu* course of two days, hoAvever, 
tlie latter melted, and aaIicii tlie fugitives aAn'oke on the 
third morning at the Nag's Head in Morpeth, the first 
object that met their eyes Avas a familiar one — the fiwou- 
rite dog of tlie brid(*groonr8 younger brother Henry, 
Avlio soon appeared in seardi n( them, charged Avitli an 
invitation to Love Tiane. and thither the hero and heroine 
ac'cordingly repaired. Mr Surtees, on learning Avherc tlie 
culprits iiiid been so siieedily sheltered, di'clared that all 
the Scotls had been aeeumpliees in tlie abduction, and 
Avould list(*n to no ex)danation. At ter a time, hoAvever, 
he relented, and gave not only his forgiA^eness, Imt a for- 
tune to his daughter of one thousand piainds, JNlr Scott, 
seiiivir, euntributing twice that sum to the joint inatri- 
inonial stock. It i.s evident that llironghont this affair 
John Seolt. lost sight of his favourite motto. He nuir- 
ried quick enough,’ but not ‘ Avell enougli’ to silence 
flic scruples of the parents, at wliose desire the couple 
were re-AW'dded at Newcastle in open church, and in 
pre.sencc of both families, fl'iiey tlieii set oif for Ox- 
ford. 

Mr Seott’.s marriage destroyed his ecclesiastical pro- 
spects, Avbieh consisted in the eliaiicc of some living in 
the gift of Fniversitv ('olle;;e falling vacant, and Avbich 
he as a fellow would, on taking orders, have obtained, 
rnfortiiuately, a reli(‘ of nj(«iii<«1ie Iiiav, still existing, 
er.foiees celibacy. T/*ic senate, however, kindly afford a 
year of graci‘, and do not require a resignation of the 
i’elloAvship till that period after marriage, during Aihich 
Scott had Flill the chance of a living falling in. Yet 
Anuth commendable foresight he determined not to trust 
to that alone, and entered himself as a student-at-law in 
the Middle Temple, London, though 'without leaving 
Oxford. To eke out his limited income, lie assisted his 
brotlier in his duties as tutor, and Mr, afterwards Sir 
Robert Chambers, Master of New Inn Hall, and Vine- 
rian F'-ofessor of Law, made Scott his deputy in the 
latter office, in which Jiis employment consisted in read- 
ing the principal’s manuscript lectures. Strange to say, 
the first he had to deliver appealed forcibly to one of 


I 
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his past experiences ; it treated of the Abduclmi of 
Maiden'^. Jn this way the Iwelvemonth passed ; no 
living; Jiijiscd ; Scott could no lon^^or hold his fellowship, 
and Jie tlien devoted all his energies to tlie study of the 
law. 

Ife did not finally leave Oxford till 1775, when he re- 
jiiovcd to a suijUl house in (^ursitor Street, London. 
Here it was that he laid the foundation of that vast fund 
of legal knowledge for which he afterwards stood un- 
equalled. llis application was unceasing; he rose at 
four every morning, and when reading at night, bound 
a wet towel round Jiis head to keep himself awake, 
lie mastered Coke upon T^yttleton so thorough^', that 
that legal text-book became a part of his mind, and as 
he could not atlord^to fee a special pleader for instruct inir 
him, he copied out wdtli bis own hand tliree folio volumes 
from a mauus,cript collection of precedents. Tbe.se In- 
bours told upon his health; but he did not ‘shrink from 
them; and in answ^ering the expostulalions uf a college 
friend, he wrote in reference to Ids \^ife — ‘ How dcs]d(- 
able should T feel myself to be. if, after iKT.«iuading such 
a creature to take an* imprudent stc]) for my .salce. 1 
could think any labour too much to he uiidergoiu'cliecr 
fully for hers.’ 

Tlie year 177fi was an imjiortant one to Seoit. In 
rTanuary he was (‘ailed to the h.ar, and in the November 
following his iather ch\d. leaving t’ne hulk of Id.s for- 
tune to William Scott, and a tlioiisand }iound.s to Jolm, 
in addition to th(‘ marriage gift. 

Like nifiiiy other aHjiirants to ton?ii.sic honours, the 
young barri.ster thought that now he was admitted to 
the bar, liis fortune was made. Llev(‘n riioiitlis of hrief- 
leasness, however, convinced him of the contrary. Hy 
the end of the twelfth month his priifessional profits 
amounted to nine sh filings sterling— arising from a 
half-guinea motion, eigliteenpeiiee having been paid in 
foes. An instructive lesson f^atience mid p'*r*'c\ - 
rance, amidst hopes constantly deii-rred, i.s tp heh arne 1 
from the liicf, that Scott assiduously .studied, attended 
the London courts in term time, and llie northern cir- 
cuit during the a.s.si/es, for four years after his call to 
the bar, Mitli little more a,ii mud practice than his first 
year brought him. Ev(m in his nativ( tovn he seUkau 
had other than panp( r ra.'^-e.s to defend. 

The following instance of com'hisive circimi.stautial 
evidence came to light in a ease in wide)' lie vv “s em- 
ployed on circuit, in later yeai'.s he related i( to one of 
his daughters in these v.ord.j; — ‘1 havi; heard .some 
very extraordinary ea-ses of murdc r tried. T remendjcr, 
in one where 1 wa'« eounyel. fir a Jong tiiiu ihc evi- 
dence did not appear to toueli tlu' prisoner at all, and he 
looked about him with 1 he most i)t*rfcct imcoiicern, seem- 
ing to think him. self quite safe. At last the .surgeon was 
called, wdio stated deceased had been killed i>y a .shot, a 
gun-shot, ill the head, and he, produced tlie matted liair 
and stufl'cut from and taken out of the wound. U wuis 
all hardened with blood. A basin of warm water wuis 
brought into court, and as llie Wood was gradually 
softened, a iiiece of printed jiaper aiipeared- -the Avad- 
cling of the gun — wdiich provecl to be half of a ballad. 
The other half had been found in flic* niaii’s i>ockct 
avIk'U be w as taken. He was hanged." 

Scott plodded on till the year 1780, Avhen a casein 
which he v'as retained* brougl it Jiim into notice. He 
had urged a point against the wi.shes of the attorney 
and eUeni who employed him ; and the Master of the 
Rolls decided against him. f)n an appeal to the House 
of Lords, Lorcl I'liurlow'^ reversed the decision on 
the very point Scott had mooted. As he Avas leaving 
the bouse, a resp(‘etahle solicitor tapped him on the 
shoulder, and said, ‘ Young man, your bread and butter’s 
cut for life.’ 'flic j)ro]>hccy was a faithful one; for as 
soon as a comiael obtains the confidence of the ‘pro- 
fession,’ his rise is (jcrtain as iiis previous obscurity 
was hopeless. Lord Mansfield used to say that he kneAV 
no interval beriveen no husinesft and L.3000 a-year; . 
and Seott might have told the same story; for so 
rapid was his progress, that in 1783, when only thirty- 


two, be was ai>pointfed a king’s counsel, was at the 
head of the northern circuit, and sat in ‘parliament 
for the borough of**VVeobly. The legal knowledge 
which he brouglit to bear in debate upon questions in 
winch it was of eervicq, obtained for him, in 1788, the 
olfice of solicitor-general and the honour of knighthood. 
In the snc'ceeding j^av ISir John became attorney- 
general, from Avhieh jicriod to 1798 bis professional in- 
(‘ome is said to liiwe averaged L. 10,000 per annum. In 
179:2 he liad imrclmsed the estate of Eldon, in the county 
of Durham; and accepting in 1799 the chief judgeship 
of the Common Rlcas, w as raised to the peerage by the 
title of ISaron Eldon, of Eldon. Meanwhile his brother 
William had grcally distinguished himself in another 
branch of tlu' l.iw, and beeamo a judge and IJaron 
StoAvell. 

When till' early symptoms of George III.’s distre.s.'sing 
malady weri' first manifested, Sir Jolm Scott took the 
part of his m:ije.sty so efic(;tiially in parliament on tin* 
delicate subject of the estahlishment of a regency, that 
the king felt ])(Tsonally obliged to him, and inatt‘rially 
aided in Jus promotion, llis maje.sty's ri;gard for Lord 
Eldon lasted as long as tlie unhapp}^ moiiarcli had com- 
mand (uer ]ii.s OAvn mind and actions. Jii 1801, wdien 
a iii'W" ministry had to be formed, in consequence of Mr 
Ifitt'.s rcisigiiation. Lord Eldon hiN aiiK^ Lord (fiiancellor 
.solely by the king’.s intervention. ‘ J do not knoAv,’ 
sjiid Eldon several yt'ars afterAvards to his niece. ‘ Avhat 
made George 111. .so fond of me; hut he fras fond of 
me. Did 1 evTr tel! you the nniniKT in w hich he ga\T 
me the .seals? AVheii 1 went to him Jn^liad his coat 
buttoned tlnis (one or two button^^ fastened at*che Joaati’ 
jiarl), and putting liis right h.-ind witliin. he drcAv liicm 
out from the left .side, .saying, •' I giv(' them to 
iiu/ /wait."' I’lie biographer accouiitsJor this cceentrii' 
action from the unsettlcment of tiie royal mind, wliifli 
about that time began to he- more nnc(jui\'ocn!ly mani- 
fest tiian before From tliis cause larnl Kldon — ns the 
'n rson d Irieiid of the king (which he had now become), 
aiid us the most r('^])<)^sil)le ol!i(*er in the realm — occupied 
a ]>ainful and einharrassing position. ‘ God grunt,’ he 
cxclaiiii'5 in the ani'cdote hook, ‘ that no future chun- 
celior itMv go tlirvjoah the same distressing scenes, or 
he e\'i»)stii to tlie du 'gerous responsibility wlneh 1 w'ent 
I !i rough, and Avas exposed to, during the indispositions 
o1 my buvertign! 1\Iy otiii attachment to him sup- 
ported me thrciigh lliose scenes.’ 

Eldon eontiiiued ehaia'ellor till wdien a neAv 

ministry wa» formed of some of the ablest men of all 
partic.s, and thertUon; nick-named ‘All the ’Talents.’ 
'This effected sucli change.^ as obliged Lord Eldon, on 
the 7th of Eehruary, to resign the seals of office. Wlicn 
he Avent to place them in the hands of the king, ‘his 
majesty a i»pearcd for a lew minutes to occupy himself 
Avjth oilier things , looking up suddenly, he cxcdaiined, 

“ Lay them downi on the sofa, for I camol, and I ivill 
not take them from yon !” ’ 

‘ All the 'ralimts' only remained in office a year, and in 
March 1807 Lord Eldon again became cbaficellor; an 
office Avbieh he held for twenty succeeding years. In 
1821 George IV. — wdio gradually acquired as great a 
regard for him as the late king had shown — almost 
forex'd an earldom upon Ilaroii Eldon, he having tAvice 
previously declined the honour. In 1827 the earl retired 
from officP on the death of Lord Liverpool, and the 
accicssion to the premiership of Mr Canning, to whose 
politics his own were opposed. 

During the latter years of liis official life, Lord 1^1 don 
did not decide the cases which the increase of business . 
in Chancery had accumulated * quick enough’ to give 
general satisfaction. That, however, he decided ‘ well 
enough,’ is proved by the few ajipeals which w'ere 
made from his judgments, and the authority as pre- 
cedents Avhich they have since become. 

Lord Eldon took a warm interest in public affairs 
after his retirement from the woolsack. He died on 
Hie '13th January 1838, in Hamilton Place, London, at 
the advanced age of 87, having retained to the last the 
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full use of his faculties. lie was buried at Eiu^ombc (an 
estate he had purchased) beside his wife, whom he sur- 
vived a few years. The present Earl of Eldon is the 
grandson of the chancellor. 


THK LACE-BOBDEEED rfANEKEECUIEF. 

A TALE. 

DY MISS ANNA MARJA SAJUSKANT. 

These sh.'ill tlio stormy pa^sriions ton’'. 

The vulturort of I, lie iijiml. — tiiiAv. 

‘1 THINK I must have it, Eraiices,’ evc’laimed Miss 
Catesby, addressing lier cousin as she gazed admiringly 
upon a richly-bordered cambric handkerchief she held 
in her hand. ‘ It is the most beautiful thing of the kind 
1 ever saw, and as I am not likely to want one again 
for such an occasion in the course of my life, I think J 
may venture to be extravagant for (mce.’ 

‘For once !' re])eated Frances, anddy smiling. 

‘Well, you can’t say that 7 am in the habit of being 
extravagant,’ returned the young lady in atone of voice 
far from gentle. 

‘Don’t he angTv, my dear Harriet,’ interjKisod Jier 
cousin. ‘I did not mean to give otleiiee; ])nt I innst 
eonfc’ss ihat I think live guineas for a handkr-ndiit'f 
really more than your (dreumstanees will allbrd.’ 

‘I’erh.aps so, ui)on an ordinar}' occasion,' the 
reply, ‘hut not for my wedding-dav. Fesides, as Sir 
' C'harles is rieli, wlj^*n I am Lady IMcIville there will not 
b(‘ tiiat ni'cessity for me to loo1v to the cost of every- 
i thing as I haTo been obliged to do with my limited 
I allowance from pajia.’ • 

As the ^'oiine lady spoke, slu' threw the liandkerebief 
upon the <lrcsHing-ta.l>le, where biy a, number of artieb-s 
ol' a similar description, wliieli she liad pn'vionsly 
selected from tlu* box liefon* her; and the manma* m 
^\hleh it v.is done convinced her eompanion that it 
' would h(' to make any fiirtlier apjieal lo her 

prudenei'. 

'Well, 1 believe I iiovc looked out all L want,’ the 
briiic-eleet pursued musingly. ‘ Uutlb'S, lappets, vidl, 

1 scarf, and handkerchief. Now Frances, you can make 
; your choice, and then the young woman may take hack 
tlic box. 

i ‘ J have already purehasial all lean allbrd,’ iier cousin 
j returned , ‘ perhaps more than 1 can really atforil,’ she 
i added, ‘ for 1 liave but one sovereign left of my quarter’s 
' .'illoviance.' 

I ‘ You might, J think, uiion such an oi’casTon, trcnidi a 
litilc upon your next quarter,’ remarked Miss (’atesby. 

‘ You know there is no necessity for you to pay lor 
the articles inimediatel}". But nothing w ill break you, 
Frances, of those parsimonious iiabits. 1 really believe 
you w'ould rather disgrace my bridal by wearing nothing 
but faded finery, than spend in dress a sixpence above 
what you consider to l)e right out of your income.’ 

‘ No, Harriet, I would not disgrime your bridal by an 
unsuitable appearance,’ her iiousin made answer ; ‘ but 1 
would rather deprive myself of the pleasure of being 
present, if it were necessary, than cither incur debts 
which it would be beyond my power to liquidate, or use 
that portion of my ineome I conscientiously set 'aside 
for chVittible purposes,’ 

The conversation w as here interrupted by tb^j entrance 
of the housemaid, who, stammering an apology for in- 
terrupting Miss Catesby, begged to say tliat the young 
person who had brought the basket with the satin 
dresses from Mrs Smith’s, asked permission to call again 
in an hour, to know if there were any alterations neces- 
sary, as she had some particular business to attend to 
immediately. 

‘ Call again in an hour!’ repeated Miss Catesby, ele- 
vating her. yedee to its loudest tones ; ‘ she ^’ofUl do no 
such thing; T shall be from home in an hour; I am 
going to the jeweller’s. Bid her wait.’ 

‘ Nay, my dear Harriet, if the young woman has busi- 
ness of importance to attend to, let us delay our ride 




another half hour,’ pleaded Frances ; ‘ besides, it will 
take you at least tliat time to try it on,’ she further ob- 
served. 

‘ I wont be controlled by a dressmaker’s apprentias’ 
vociferated the oilcndcHl lady ; ‘ what does Mrs Smith 
mean by sending a person Avbo w^ould take the liberty 
to dictate when 1 am to attcntl to her? Bid her wait, on 
peril of my seeking some inodeste who is more solicitous 
to pleasi* her customiTs tb.on her mistress.’ 

The bonsi niaid witbdri'w, but not till she had whis- 
pered in the car of Miss Lisli' tliat she should not have 
ventured to ask Aliss (’atesby, liad not the poor thing 
pleaded so hard and cried so bitterly. 

FraiH'es knew loo well that an appeal to the feelings 
of her cousin w’lnlsl in her present irritated state would 
only add to her displeasure. She therefore iorebore to 
make any, but resolved to try at least to etVect by stra- 
tagem wliat could not Iw' doiui by any. other means. 
Going qnie^ tii tlie wicker liaskei, vbieb had been 
standing in Hu' sijiartmcnt for more than an hour, whilst 
the hridc-elect was selecting the laci* and cambric ar- 
tides, she drew forth the dresses^ and proceeded to try 
on her own. 

‘Fortunately it will require no alterations,' she oh- 
scr\e(l, after a brief survey of her figure in the mirror. 
‘Well, Harriet, if yours tit as nicely, it will look beauti- 
ful on your fine form.’ 

Tlic bait bad the desired eflVet. The vanity of the 
ban.ebty beauty was aroused, and she was fpiickly dis- 
robed other morning dress, and arrayed in the one des- 
tined for her bridal. 

It really ka-omes you admirably,’ Frances pursued, 
ga/.ing on her cousin’s cxquisiti'lj'-inoulded figure with 
iinaficctcd admiration, and without one throb of emy 
amtatnn.* her generous brcaKsl. Harriet thought so too, 
and she snided comjdaccnllv upon lier bc'autiful resem- 
blance as it apptari'd at full leiphb before her. ‘Well, 
1 don’t tbmk 1 sliall disgr<i(’(‘ a title to-morrow,’ she 
mnnuiircd; and Frances, seeing that the storm of anger 
vas for the jui'sc'iit subsided, now yen limni to ask if she 
should nog fu' tlie young voinan and bid lur tell Mrs 
hmitb tbat tla* dresses were quite approved of. 

JMiss ( 'atesby nodded assent, and continued standing 
before the mirrtir, adding to tho/lress the rkdi lace ap- 
pi ndages witli wliich it was to be graced on the mor- 
row. ‘ TIutc, I only want tlu’ jjearls and the orange 
blossom m my hair,’ she said, turning towards her 
cousin after slie liad arrangctl all to her perfect satisfac- 
tion, She started on perceiving tbat the dres.smaker’s 
appi'cntice^ was in the room, for she bad been too much 
occupied by self- admiration to bear her (uiter. 

‘ J liopc the other business you had to transact for Mrs 
Smith was not very important?' Miss Lisle observed, 
addressing her liumble companion, wdiose face bore but 
too evident marks of the truth of the liuusemaid’a as- 
sertion that she had becai crying bitterly. ‘ Or, at 
least,' sne added, ‘that slu' wdll not be angry with you 
wdieii you tell licr tliatw’e didaiiied you?’ 

‘ It was not any business of IMrs Smith’s 1 had to at- 
tend to, ma’.'im,’ the girl replied, ‘but I wanted to give 
my poor sick mother her dinner.’ 

‘ Year sick* mother,’ repeated 1 ranees, with a look of 
concern. 

‘Yes, ma’am; m.v motlicr is qonfined to her bed, and 
has no one liut me to wait ujioii her, and Mrs Smith is 
so kind as to let me go home to give* her her meals; but 
it is more than an hour past tlic time I usually go, and I 
am afraid she will be faint for want; and besides that, 
she gets \ cry unbapiiy wdien 7 am beyond my time.’ 

‘ Ob, Harriet,’ exclaimed Frances, turning towards 
her cousin with lier mild eyes full of tears, ‘ I would not 
have delayed this poor girl for tlie value of a dozen 
satin dresses.’ She looked at the beautiful bride-elect 
in the full expectation of seeing contrition ’io^'her aspect, 
but to her disappointment discovered that her gentle 
reproof liad only rc-awakened the yet scarcely subsided 
angry feelings of that^oung lady. ‘I am not so easily 
imposed upon as you are, SVances,* she returned, with 
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a difsdainl'iil encer ; ‘1 don’t believe every idle tale I like one. How confused she was when you asked her 
hear.’ name and residence, and how unwillinjyly she gave it !’ 

Fearing that something 7night be said to wound more ‘ That might liavo arisen from u false shame of her 
severely the already oppressed heart of the unoffending extreme poverty,’ fended Frances. * She may have 
girl. Miss Lisle turned from her cousin without further known better days; indeed her aspect denoted it. Don’t 
rt'mfirk, ‘And you cannot afford to hire any one to he so severe, cousin, but let us send to the milliner’s to 
wait upon your mother, I suppose?’ slie asked, again inquire if the young person who brought the box of lace 


addressing tlic dressmaker’s apprentice. 

‘ No, ina’nin, we have very little to live upon, now my 


and cambric articles took back the handkercliief in it.’ 

‘ I am positive tliat I saw the handkerchief on the 


mother is ill. When she was well she used to work, but table after the box was sent home, and 1 shall order the 


she can’t now.’ 


coachman to drive immediately to the house of your 


‘ And is there no kind neighbour who will do any- new protegee,’ Miss Cat^by sarcastically returned. 


thing for her when you are obliged to be absent?’ the 
young lady further interrogated. 


‘Allow in(‘, thou, to accompany you,’ asked Frances, 
who now began to feel great concern lest lier cousin’s 


* No, ma’am — that is, they are generally too much eii- | surmises should prove true, she herself liaving a vague 


gaged,’ she replied in a hesitating tone. 


I recollection of seeing the handkerchief lying upon the 


‘ What is yoiir name, and where do you live?’ inquired toilet whilst she w as talking to the girl, indeed the 
Frances; ‘I w'ill take an early opportunity’' of call- thought had occurred to her, that the five guineas which 
ing on your sick parent if you will give me your ad- had been expended upon it might have hired a nurse to 
dress.’ attend the sick woman ; but she wisely forebore to make 

There -was an evidtmt cmhaiTussmont in tlic manner any further remark, and they together stepped into the 
of the girl as Miss Li^lo put this question to Iicr; her carriage. 

cheek grew flushed, and licr eyes soiiglit the ground. The street named by Mary Jennings as her place of 
‘Oh, madam,’ she faltered forth, ‘ours is not a home lit residenec w^as n.'UTow and dirty, and Miss Catesby felt 


for you to visit, it is so very mean.’ 


some rehietanee to enter it ; but the idea of regaining 


‘No matter about its meanness,’ interposed the young her iK'antifiil handkerchief stimulated her to surmount 
lady; *I should visit you with the liope of being able to all minor obstacles. The door of the house was open, 
render it more conifortrble and she look her pocket- and when the coachman inquired of some children wlio 
book from her reticule and prepared to write down tJie were playing before il if IMrs .Jennings lived ihere, lie 


direction. was directed by tiieui up a flight of .dark stairs to tlie 

‘My name is Mary Jennings, and we live at No. IG, ‘first floor back.’ 

Street,’ she said, curtseying respectfully; aud she ‘Will you stop m the (carriage, and p^tmi^ me to go 

wras about to depart, when Frances, thinking that a up alone ?’ asked Frances, wdio pjreeived some dismeli- 
small sum of money w^mld be of inmiediate service, bid nation to alight on th(' ])art of Jier cousin, and wJio was 


her stop a moment wdiilst slu* ran to her own dressing- 
room to fetch her purse. 

Tlie kind and sympathising tones in wdneli she had 
been addressed by one so liir lier sn^ierior in station, 


anxious to spare the feelings of the unfortunato inmates, 
if innocent, by d(dieat(‘ly rt‘vealing her errand. 

Miss (.'ati'sby hesitated ; her repugnance to come in 
contact with i»overty and dirt at length, how'ev(jr, so far 


caused poor Mary’s tears to How afreah ; and vain wxtc overcame the violence of her anger, that she consented 
her efforts to repress them. IN! iss J Jsle returning, slipped to tlie proposition. 


-a piece of silver into her hand, aud hurried her away, to 
prevent her thanks. 

‘ Come, Frances, you’ have spent go much time talk- 


Kolluw'iiig the direction of the (diildren, Miss Lisle 
gently tapped at the door of tlie back room ; but finding 
it give V ay to her touch, was unintimtionally a witness 


ing to that girl, you w i|l not be ready to go with me to wlnit wav'? passing w itliin. Tlie curtains of the lied being 


the jeweller’s,’ exclaimed Harriet pettishly. 


closely urawii, concealed the invalid from her view; but 


‘ X will attend yon in a minute,’ her cousin replied; she immediately recognised the dres.srnaker’s apprtmlice, 
‘you know it does not take me long to arrange my dress, who was seat' d on a low stool before a recently-lighted 
There,’ she gaily added, having idaeed on lier bonnet, fire, busily occupied in fanning the flame wdtli her bon- 


and thrown a shawd haslily around her — ‘ there, my dear, 
X am ready hefoie you after all, and I sliall even have 


net. Frances w'oiild have attrairted her attention by 
addressing Jier; but the scene which immediately fol- 


tinie to act as lady’s-maid ;’ and she proceeded as she lowx'd riveted her to the spot, and prevented lier utter- 


spoke to hang the •wxdding dresses in the wardrolie, and 


Much heated by the fatigue, the girl drew her 


fold up the recently -purchased lace and cambric articles liandkcrchief from her pocket to wipe the perspiration 
wdiich her companion had scattered about the room. from her brow% and witli it, to the painful surprise of 
‘Ah, 1 shall have a lady’s-maid w lien I am Lady her visitor, displayed the beautiful Valenciennes lace 
Melville,* murmured the bride-elcct, as she carefull\^ whicli embellished the one she w^as in search of. Her 
arranged her velvet cloak, and finally drew on her face being averted, Miss Lisle could not read its expres- 
gloves. sion ; but she observed that she carefully examined the 

‘ Where have you laid the handkerchief you just now costly article, and then rising in great haste, thrust it 
bought?’ inquired Frances; ‘I see all tlie other new into an open table-drawxT which stood by her side. In 


articles : surely you put it back into the box by mis- 
take?’ • ■ 


turning to resume her occupation, their eyes met, when 
JNlary, darting across the apartment, exclaimed in atone 


‘Surely I did not,’ Miss Catesby angrily returned, whielfno unprejudiced person could believe to be feigne<3, 

* I am not so ehited at the thought of being niarrie<i to- ‘ Oh, madam, I am so glad you are come ; I have just dis- 
morrow as not to know wdi^ I am doing. It is upon covered tlj^t I have by some means taken by mistake an 
the dressing-table.’ article 'which belongs to you or to Miss Catesby.’ 

‘No, my dear Harriet, it is not,’ Frances gently said. ‘It belongs to me, you hypocritical little thief,' said 
‘ Then that dressmaker’s girl has stolen it,’ screamed a voice from behind ; and Harriet, wdio had repented 
forth the lady, darting across the room as she spoke, of her forbearance, and followed her cousin up stairs, 
and throwing over the brushes, combs, featliers, jewels, rushed in a violent rage into the chamber. ‘You have • 
ribbons, and perfume bottles which lay scattered upon stolen my propert 3 % you deceitful whiner,’ she exclaimed, 
the toilet. * and I will not only expose you to your employer, but 

^ ‘Boftly, softly, dear cousin ; I cannot think the poor have you punished by a magistrate.’ 

Ijlrl .was a thief/ interposed Miss IJslc. ‘ It is very pos- The unhappy girl, in an agony of terror, threw lier- 
siblte that you tOplaeed it in the box without being aware self at the lady’s feet and implored mercy. She in the 
ofitJ 4''* most solemn manner called Heaven to witness her pro- 1 1 

‘I no means certain thxt she is not a thief,’ testations of innocence. JSbe knew nothing, she said, of 

Harriet ; ‘ indeed her conduct appeared very >^aving the article in her possession until the moment 
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before, when she drew it forth from^her pocket witli her 
own. She could only account for its being there by 
supposing that, in the distress of mind she was in at 
leaving licr mother so long withofit nourishment, she 
jiad, whilst standing by the toilet, unconsciously taken 
it up ; and she implored Mis« Catiisby, for that mother's 
sake, if not for her own, to take pity on tlicir fallen con- 
dition, and not add to their other troubles tliat of loss 
of character. 

'* But what made you thrust the handkereduef into 
that drawer, instead of coming forth and telling yonr 
mother of the mistake, if mistiSce it w'as?’ cried Harriet 
in the same elevated tone of voice. 

‘ I was afraid of alarming my motlier,' the girl sobhod 
forth. ‘ I intended to bring it back — indeed, ma’am, 
I did-*as soon as 1 had given her the gruel I w^a-s 
making/ 

‘And has she tasted nothing yet?’ inquired Frances. 
‘Praybe calm, cousin,’ she added intreatingl}^ ‘for alittle 
season at least, whilst Mary gives the poor woman some 
nourishment. We shall kill her by this exeitement in 
lier ])resent weak state.’ 

But Miss Tiisle might with ecpial eflhet have endea- 
voured to quii't llie boisterous el(*irent.s as ]ier cousin’s 
stormy passions wlicu thev wore aroused by what she 
deeMued an injury. ‘ Calm !’ slie rep(‘atcd; ‘ do yon think 
1 am fToing to he robbed calmhf. 'I he woman descrv(*s 
to suffer — doubtless she is an ac^conijdice / and darting 
across the room as she spoke, she drew fortli th(‘ costly 
I article, soiled, eru»ij>led, and altogether unfit for use 
uiitd it had undergone tlu* opcr.itioii of ^\ *i.shing. At 
this discovery Iter ratre became ungovernable, and the 
noise it occ'asioned eolU^dod a inothy group to the door 
of the olia ruber, though, as if fearful of pro(‘eeding 
further, they only ga/ed in stui)ified amazement on the 
scene wliiefi was j)assing within. 

The feeble voice of the invalid, who called repeatedly 
i to know M Iiat was the meaning of the tumult, was 
I drowned in the elainour of Miss Catesly’s ravings 
I and poor Mary s sobs. ‘ Send for a constable,’ said tlie 
lady, ‘Will no one obey im'?’ she proceeded, seeing 
that not ori(‘ of tiie group showed any inclination to 
fulfil her commands. ‘ Bid my coachman fetch one 
then,’ she added; ‘I will not leave the spot till 1 see 
that aboriiinahle girl carried off to prison. What do you 
mean, woman, by (‘iicoiiraguig your daughter to rob lier 
mistress’s customers?’ she fiercely demanded, at the 
same time tearing hack the curtains which had hiiheito 
I concealed the mother from view. 

1 ‘ Spare tlie poor creature those taunts, 1 intreat you, 

' Harriet,’ cried Frances, attempting to wrest the drapery 
iVom her hand. ‘ If you have no regard for anytliing 
- Ise, pray spare an unhappy woman whose death you 
are probably hastening.’ 

I * I ri'iU not spare lier,’ M iss C.aleshy replied, still retain- 
; ing her hold ; ‘ she shall hear me;’ and as slie spoke, she 
; turned once again to the invalid. 

‘ She little thinks she is so near a woman with the 
small- pox,’ said a hoarse voice from without the door; 
and as the dreadful words met the car of the enraged 
lady, her eye fell for the first time upon a face the 
features of wiiich could scarcely he distinguished, so 
marred were tiny by the inroads of that horrible 
malady. A cry of alarm escaped the lips of Miss 
Catesby ; she droppe<l the curtain, threw the Jiaiidker- 
chief from her, as she would have cast a serpent, and 
without uttering a word, rushed through the crowd 
doNvn the dark and narrow stairs. 

Frances instinctively retreated from the near proxi- 
mity of the invalid. ♦ Why did you not make us ac- 
quainted with the nature of your mother’s disease 
before ?’ she inquired, addressing Mary. 

‘ Mrs Smith forbade me to mention it, ma’am,’ was her 
reply; ‘and— and—I did not think you would come 
here so Soon/ she hesitatingly added. 

Miss Lisle’s first impulse was to take the handker- 
chief, which Mary had now picked up from the floor 
and carefully folded ; bat» thinking that Miss Catesby 


would lie averse to its admittance into the carriage, lest 
it should convey contagion, she hade her, as soon as she 
had attended to her mother, take it to some laundress 
who w'ould engage to got it washed and delivered that 
evening. Then, adding a few words of comfort to the 
unfortunate girl, she followed her cousin down the 
stairs. 

She found that young lady in a state of mind which 
made it far from desirable to become her companion. 
If the loss of her laee-hordcred handkerchief had aroused 
her passions, the ide a of tlie probable loss of her beauty 
infuriateil her still more ; and she had now as little com- 
mand over herself as one whose reason is totally over- 
thrown. Anger and terror strove for mastery in her 
bosom. She had from Jier very eliildviood dreaded that 
direful malady, Avliieli the woman wlio'se only reeom- 
mendatiori is a line set of features and a hrilliant com- 
plexion, lias ind('ed so much cause to clrCad ; hut she 
had hitluTt^JIteiit aloof from every possible e(uitaet 
wnth it. Kow iDie li.id lireathed the instilential air, 
.and gazed upon the horrid speetaele, a\ Inch seemed to 
her disordered imagination still K’fore her. and she felt 
no doubt blit that she W'lis infeided by tlie ilisi-ase. With 
the injnsticc whieli almost always attends the indul- 
gence of anger, .slie scrupled not to accuse her friend of 
having been the cause of her misfortunes. It was her 
false jiity for the girl, she said, whiidi had hrouglit tlie 
little thief into her dressing-rooid ; and Frances, feeling 
.assured it would b(‘ in vain to reason with her, allowed 
Jier to proceed ^without interruption. 'I'liis hue of con- 
dui't was, however, more irritating to the enraged lady 
tliari the most violent retorts could have* been; and 
fiihiiiig all shi* saiil had no effect upon her companion, 
she at Icnptli threw lierself into a corner of the carriage, 
and gave vent to a fit of h ysteric sobs. 

So absorbed was the mind of Miss (’ateshy with the 
events of tlie List two hours, tliat she forgot the busi- 
ness slie had mtended to transact during the morning ; 
indeed her eagerness to disrobe herself of the ganneiits 
wliich might contain the infection was too great to 
allow of her making a selection of pearls, had she thought 
of it. 

‘ Be calm, Harriet, as you value your happine.ss,’ ex-' 
(‘laimcd Frances as the vcliick; stopped before lier 
uncle’s door. ‘ Here is tlie carriage of Sir Charles Mel- 
ville wailing ; he is doubtlcvss wiiliin/ 

I'he sound of that name acted as a powerful talisman 
upon the feelings of the bride-elect: for she loved 
her betrothed husband as sincerely and as ardently as 
the selfish and vain are capable of loving. She was 
aware it was only to her having appeared in a false 
character when in his presence that she ov ed his regard, 
and she was conscious that the discovery of the uti- 
amiable part slie had tahen in the transactions of the 
morning might alienate him from her for e^'^er. ‘I feel 
ill, very ill,’ she said, addressing her cousin as they 
alightea. ‘ Pray lead mo to niy chamber and Frances, 
in w'hose gcnlle breast eaily as.suciations and constant 
intercourse had awalcened a sist(*rly regard, offered her 
arm with much concern, and asked if she miglit be 
permitted to spud for medical aid. 

Harriet answered in tlie negative. But no sooner 
had they reached lier chamber, than she appeared so 
seriously indisposed, that Miss T^sle thought it neces- 
sary to seek ]\lr Fateshy, that she might communicate 
to him (hut with all the palliations charity and afiFeCtion 
could suggest) the sad events of the morning. She 
found him in company ivith the baronet in the drawing- 
room, and thu recital caused so much alarm to both 
father and love r, that a physician was immediately sent 
for. Every precaution which affection and skill could 
prompt was taken ; but in vain. The dreadful disease 
had too surely fixed its malignant infection upon the 
liaughty beauty ; and the day which was to have be- 
held her n bride, found her stretched upon a couch of 
sickness— sickness rendered more difticult to endure by 
its being accompanied by self-reproaches. 

Frances, w'ho possessed few personal attractions, ex- 
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ceptinif those whieh arise from sweetness of expression, 
cscjii)ed tlic malady, thoutjh she was a constant atten- 
dant upon her sick friend. She, with tlie sclf-sacri- 
ficinfi fjenerosity which was one of the stron^^est traits in 
licr cJiaracter, shrunk not from the wearying and even 
cliingerous tusk ; and tlie devotedness she displayed so 
penetrated tlie now softened and suhdu(‘d heart of the 
iinimjipy sullerer, that slie, for the first time even to 
herself, acknowledged that the moral virtues of her 
cousin were of far more intrinsic worth than that beauty 
of which she had hitherto been so vain, and of wliieli a 
breath of pestilential air had robbed her. It is not 
unfretpienlly the case tliat the couch of severe hoilily 
affiiction teaches a salutary lesson, and tlms it was 
W'ith Harriet Ciit<Ssby. It brought before Jier, m dread 
array, the events of a misspent life — a hie Intliorto 
devoted to self - gratification, the indul gcuu i* of evil 
passions, and the- pursuit of admiration ; hut m IVances 
she Uict with a genth^ inonitress, llic eonsistency of 
whose actions being a beautiful (‘omiiKaitary upon tla* 
truths whieh fell from her lips, gave those tnitlis a 
powerful inlluencc, winch precept, imaccoin named by 
exfimjdo, could never efli-ct. 

It was tlic first time in licr life tliat ITarrict liad ever 
listened wdth patience to juiuc-c, Jiowevcr mddly given; 
her spirit laid hitherto been too ja-ond to acknowledge 
that she could reqinro it. Hut the scene was now 
changed. Alfiiciion’s" hallowed fires laid refined th'i 
dross of lior character, and it ('aine foitli from the fur- 
nace as inueh altered for t!je belter as lier personal 
charms were imjiaired. 

A few' w'ec'ks suhseiinent to the recovery of Miss 1 
Catesby, she became the bride of Sir ( Jiarles Tdelville; 

I but slic was an altered woman — alter'd in mind a? wxll 
i .[s in appearance, inavsniucli as slie now really possessi'd 
I tliosc’ virtues she had lufore hut couiiterfcjted ; and 
j though her husband is not aware of Uk' Oiet, lie b.i& 

I little reason to regret her loss of beatdy, s\ra‘f it was tlie 
I means of producing tins mental nnd moral renov'ation. 


‘ HUMAN KNOWLUDGK AM) ITS UATKNSKLN. 

yWv/Vy/V’ /e /m’ *Kffoin }, — ‘All hnmuii knowU'diri 
limited, hut Avlio has i(*sirhe<l tli(' boundary i. aii' dirrc- 
i ion Doubtli'ss Ibere ate gi'ob>giea] ])rohloius wlin li ( .mj 
never be solved, many recondite laws which e.in m\er bo 
disclosed by investigation of \isible plienoineii.i ; but \<*t 
llie progrt^s of the human mind, or rather Ibe combination 
and mutual irradiation of ascertained triillis, continually 
roinove.s fuithcT liu' Aisiblc' barrier of know lidge. and 
renders possible nmm problem'' once <Tespam‘(l of.’ 

Treatise on (rcOfoaj/. 

Recent V)thkelihoodof now AehnoieJiflpnl Tfnths . — ‘ AVoiod if 
have been thought jK^ssible by a elu'iiiisi thirty yeaif> ago, 
that the same substance should act the part <*f an ar id in 
onc' ease and a base in the other?- that water slioiiM J>e 
jiossesscd of such jiropcrtiesr — or still more, that hydio- 
chloric aeid in eoinbination with rdilondi of platinmo, 
slumUl act as the base or electro -prisitivo ingrediont, 
Vet such ar-e tlio facta. These w'ould liave appeared to . 1 . 
chemist, at tlie coTrnueiiceinent of the jircsent eenfuiy, 
totally inconsistent witli vvlmt he knew of cfiemieal action ; 
hut they are now readily eomim'hensihlc under l.iwswhir h 
UK'ludc all the facts hitherto ascertained. Or take a dillr’- 
iciit illnstration : W'ould any tfleet\jieian, tw enty years ago, 
have su[ip«)sed it consistent witli jiliysical law's tliat a 
meclianic.al fm r e, r>0,(M)0 times greater than that of gravil A, 
may be instantaneously generated by the action of gal- 
vanism on a inetalbc alloy (as shown by Sir .T. llcrsehel), 
or that a li ebk' current of electricity, issuing from a single 
pair of plates, may generate (if jirojierly applied) a mag- 
netic force capable of sustaining many hundred pounds? 
The higher more general are the laws w e attain, the 
more do wo find lli.it tliey include facts which at first 
sight app^wed inetoiHisteut with them.’ — Carpenter on the 
Difierme^ i\J the Lan>‘ rerjuJallnt/ Vital a7/(i J^hmical RJwno- 
?»( 3 W<a 5 , M, ritiL Jutii.^Wm. ‘ 

A Cc*#c of Ovei'^CunJidcMt —The spirit of opposi-. 

tUm to new trutlis olten overshoots its mark, and from a 
judicioub caution, degenerates into a dogmatic bcepticisin, ' 


Onc of the most unlupky ventures ever made in this spirit, 
was the bold and overbearing denial made by a medical 
critic in the Edinburgh Itcvigw',* with regard to the 
discoveries of I>s Gffll and Bfmrzheiin in the structure of 
the hrahi. Animated by a furious zeal against the ])sy- 
eliical system of these doctors, the reviewer hesitated not 
to reject the wdiolc or < heir curious and most meritorious 
di''Coveries in Ihe cerebral organization, not taking jiains 
to delect any fallacy In these di.scoveries by ('\])erirncnt, 
but triihling entirely to his owm conviction — that is, sup- ] 
jKihiiion — that no siu'h discoveries had been, or could he 
made. Jlowii to that time the brain was sujiposcd to be a j 
mere pulji, or at thi' most? it was acknowleilged to present j 
some a])pe.iranees of fibrous strnetnro wlien coagulated 
ami torn in a particular direction. Drs (Jail and Spur/ 
heiin discoiered and aimounccd tlie peivasion of the brain 
by fibres of two kimls, or at least in two an angciiients 
(converging and diverging), of which fact they javsented, 
in tlii'ir woiks, all the requisite iiliistrations. Of tlieir 
obs('r\.iti«»ns on this structure of the brain tlu‘ reviewiT 
first gave an ample account, and tlien achh'd— ‘ It is our 
i>alntu1 duty to remark, that tlu' system is a eoinjthfr 
jietnw fnaii to end.'' And not only' this, but he 

didihcrately assiMled that their fictions were concocted 
with till' intiutmn of rlci'civing. 'fheir WTitings, he said 
in coiiclnsion, ‘lia\c nut added one tact to flic stock of 
onr Knowledge resiiecting either the struetine or fiinetions 
of man, but consist of such a. mixture .»l gross cr'iois, 
exiraijigant absurditu's, and downright inisstatc'incnls, 
a.s < an leave no doubt, wc ap] neb end, in tin* minds of 
lionest and mtelliiient im-n, as to tin* real igriorfiuce. the 
rc'al bypociisv, and tin- real enijiiricism of tin* anlhois.’ 
Now, on whieli sub* .iic wc to snpposi* cit licr the lionesty 
or I be nitclligcnci* to lie. w hen wc* leaiii that tin* dis- 
lovciies in ipicstnm are now admitted lAto ^In* cin*le ot 
seieini* as tiiilhs at «>ine iU‘W a5?ul v.ihiable They arc 
paiflv enil>odii*d in aieicnt .'natomieal woik of bVeili'riek 
Arnold; and J>i Ibaiet. in his lindgew at cr 'rrcatisc, quotes 
a pa pel ot l)i jMac'irliiey'. le.id at tlie (’anibndgc meeting ol 
tin* iiiitisli Association, slmwing thi* eonqMicated tibious 
[ stimtiire ot tin* brain, " I'stablisliing tlic most evrensive .md 
[ gencial eiunniLiideat ions between i‘\cry]Virt ot it.’ FomIIo 
! nnne leeently ,ickin»w b'dges lu>w jiow (‘Holly Dis (Jail and 
S|.,ii /lienii (ontribiiti'd to tin* jirogress of the anatomy ot 
the nervous system ; and adds. • VVIi.itc\er niav'he tin* fati* 
of m^iy ol their ojtiiiions, it remains not, tlie less certain 
I that w niust aserdK* tlie /e.ilcjf the moderns for tln*s( inns* 

(»i tins “levated of tin* organi/alion to the tinitlul 

prineijiles whiih 1 bey proclaimed, and to the imnnuse 
tiileieM wlinh they succeeded in in.s]»inng tor the stmly to 
wl'ieh lliey .hdicatcd tlieir li\(*H.’ d'liese testimonies tonn 
a, erunouh commentary upon the author of the review, 
show ing that tin* giiilt of assertion without ]>rojier grounds ] 
l.iy entuely wiili lnnis(*ll. He ]>robably thought he was , 
doing good SI iviK* m wilting as he did : of his intentions, 1 
let Hu* most favourable c-oiistruc'tion be formed. Hut he; | 
theorised laslily' in denial. What othc'rs had asr*cit;xiucd | 
by ‘cxpcnmic'iii and c.'i refill iii((uiry, he rcimdiati*d upon 
im*rc su]»]»osition. WTsliing to be very ]jhilosoj)hic*al, lu^ I 
mistooK scc'ptieism for caution, vvlu'rc'as investigation alom* j 
could han' served lu.s c'ud. And thus where ho thought 1 
he v\as pillorying two emjiirics, ho has only stuck liii 11 stdf | 
np as a durable lucuicnto of the danger of ovcr-c'onfideni 
disbeiic'f. 

Jhjanr of Sfx-nilation . — Onc would think that in thinking 
lli(*r(* were something wicked or else unwise ; everybody | 
feels or funeic*s a necessity of disclaiming it. ‘ I am not j 
given to spc*cuhitlon ’ — ‘ 1 am no friend to tlieorics.’ S[a'’ 
eulation — thc'ory— wliat is it but thinking? (.tan a man 
disclaim speculation — cim he cliselaiin theory, without dis- 
claiming ithought ? If they do jaot. mean thought, they 
mean nothing ; for unless it be unittle more thought than 1 
ordinary, theory, spceulation, mean notluug.“/A'i^///(/;ma«(Tr. 

77fc Vahe of tSeuenttJie Jieseurelies not to hr Rstiniated bpihetr 
Oirrct or Jmmcdaito Hi Hit if. — The sciences must often be 
cultivated from tlie mere feeling of their own cxcellcnc*(|, 
and must be followed into recesses where tlieir imnu*diato 
c*omK*xion witli objects of utility cannot be iierccivcd. 
Had nirtthomaticiaitt never indulged Ihemselves in any 
si.cculatioii8 but stic^i «« were certainly conducive to pur- 
pose's of acknowledged utility, tlie instruments and methods 
by w’liich thc^ lunar theory lias been brought to perfection 
vvould probably have still remained unknown ; and of 
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(!Ourse the great practical question concerning the longi- 
tude would have yet received no sJlution. 'Ihc applica- 
tions of a particular discovery, and the useful conclusions 
to wliicli it leads, in many instaneep, remain nnknowii till 
the future progress of science bring tlunu to light. A 
series of new discoveries may be necessary to give valu<‘ to 
iliosc tliat have long since b(‘en inAde. Napier, when he 
invented logaritlinis, proposed no other i»l)ioct to liiinself 
tlian that of facilitating arithrnotic.il calculations ; arid this 
end he doubtless saw that lie had fully aeeouq.lished. 
JUitviith all Ins sag.aeiiy and deptli of llioughi, he little 
knew tliC richness of the vein he was working ; lie could 
not fori'si'o tliat, for the nevt twi-k hundred yi'ars, when the 
matheniatieal eeieiKies w’ore to proeiaMl w^ith a rapi<lity \t‘t 
nucxarn|»l('d in the history of Knowledge, they were h.mlly 
to advance a. step without dcvt'lopiiig sonic further coum’- 
<,ucnccs of Lis (liseover.v, ;ind sonic new n].plications of it, 
in branches of seienee which in his time had no evisterci'. 
To foretell beforeliand the uses to mIiicIi a discov<'r> , 
whi'tiier iiiaMieniatu al or j.hysic.il, may be applied, not 
given' to iiuni ; and \V(^ who have ^4eeu the .isj.crt of .ill 
elu’uiii'.'il, .and a great part, of ]i}iysi(*al seu'ina^ cli.ingi'd, in 
eoiise<nuiiee of the eonvulsi.ins i-xmtcd in the limbs of a 
•h'adiiog, will not ('.asily b(' induced to K'jecl. .inyexpen- 
iiient, oi any ol)serva.tioi), ns tiivolons .nid unnecessaiy — 
luloihin'ifh [iet'ti'iVy AV». .‘JO, 


j; t.o\K OF 

j' T hav(‘ already mi'nlioiiivl tlii’ grixit use I hi'y-uviKe of 
,! llowers here to omanu'iit then slri'i'is ami lioii.ses on /< /e 
j d,ns. Mat they fait theni to anotlu'i, uioi-e tonelmi'’ to the 
1 1 heirt. \\ i wen* o^’tfn Mirpri.si'd to sei' ihe numbei ol g.ii- 
l mds hnngmg lo^iiid many of 1 he e images lea\ .ng U'lhlhad. 

I Ml .lasses iiei'riK'd lo !»(' favounal in tlmsame way more oi 
, b ss \\(‘ found il a iTibut(‘ of frii'iidsliip, .1 j.asting gilt, 

' 01(1 tin* forioatioii oj (h('s<*g;irlaud'. ((mliiluited some Muall 

addiljon to i]ie [luises o| tlu* iiiakei . ^>lleh llimgs m.'\ 
.■pjH'ii liillis, lnif 1 In V are in f;i( t in.dters of grp* it 
' ijiM .u e; nnsiuueli sr. i*. (u ytliing that draws hc.nt to heail, 

1 and mind U) mmd In.d eontrilmt("‘. ('ven m reni'/ti* d-' 

'1 I o imii ' lumcMi ‘leaMir* s m Kind and atlec I iona I e ro- 
I lembrauei' lo e:i< h othei, is ot eonse.jnenci'. 

' i’loweis .ne one ot I'u in.inv licautiful gift ’ <•• to iii.m.” 

, 'fim ( iiltbalion of them nniirova-K Ins lu’.'illli .'iml v.iisus his 
umid, it 111' tliiuLs about them. The beauty of tlicm ph'ases 
hiseye, and onianients Ins dwi lling, .lud Licpshiuiat home. 
In lh< \v orking ( lasst's, mm 11 might Ik* < lone in the improvi*- 
im lit, of tiii'ir morals, h.tbiis, ami iiiTiimers, b\ eneoin.igmg 
tliem to ji.'ss tlieii few h isu*.* houis in tlie r‘ulti\alion <.l 
' Mowers. Tin* ddferiiice tier , asocu tua. families, om- loving 
fhiwcrs, the other loving gin, at the end of tweh.' m<»nths, 
/ould be v<*r\ striking. It luav I.e s.nd, all eaniiot have gai- 
(i( us. 'frue ; luit all m ly h.ne a, t<*w ltowt*i.s m Ihcir win 
.ws, and many more iliaii I lii’y iTnagirn* ; tor.ilill le woixlesi 
1 .b ony conhi ea.bily be made outsitle of every wimlow ; and 
i le very (‘irc»mista,nce of tending theso flowers would 
' uidiice them occasionally to open the windows, .iml give 
.nr, that best Ionic totliejioor i vhausted, typhus ft veied 
mhabitant. Huti here the window -tax eames in. »*.speL‘ialIy 
in towns, as a monster of evil, to deh.ir the liumau race 
! (join wdiat <T()(l,;md nature have declared absolutely neee.s- 
sary to their exi.sti'iice and well-being. The nuiiibev of 
‘ windows to the houses on the continent must be renifnked 
j by all trasu'llcrs. Tlic cottages in this forest are mu* line 
of window's, giving light and life to all within ; and by the 
I adoption of the stove, all .are kept warm and comfortable 
at a small eApense, If stove-; were used in England for the 
poor, it. would save them a. great oiitl.iy, and in all ])H>bi- 
liility would prevent many an illness. As ilu'y ^jeed not 
fear cold, they would then open the windows, if all my 
leaders could witness tin* state of the rooms inhabited by 
the poor within a stoneV throw of the sjilendid shoi>-wiii- 
ilowH of magnilict nt Regent Street, they would shrink from 
il.w'ith horror. They W'ould be* templed to break through 
the walls to give the fainting creature.s light and air, or 
, transport them to the heath -covered mountain, and let 
them rather lie under the natural nick, than within the 
w.ills of the unnatural, pcstihintial tirison they were found 
in. To iho/ftdfps of the eroaiion, flowers arc a boon beyond 
all iirice ; find, if the pvMtlumen knew it, to //«nw, through their 
w ives, 'fhe lady who is fond of her garden, and ileliglits 
in tin cultivation of it, will not seek ('Xiiciisivc ple.isurea 
abroad. Homo is everything to her, and if her husband is 


wise enough to enooiirage her taste, ho is a happy man. 
Women feel deeply little attentions ; and in all probability 
there are few who wmiild bo bad wives if they had kind, 
aifcetioiiatc, w ell-,iudghig hiisbfiuds . — Lady Vuvasnur'‘s Tovr. 

V Vl'TlTItK or WH VLKS JN FAROE. | 

Mr W. C. 'rrevelvan cnmmunieati*s to the Edinburgh | 
New IMi'.Iosophical .loiivnal some c*nriou8 part,i(*ulnrs with | 
rcg.ml to the wh.ile c.-ipture of the Kiime Islands. Hithei'to, 
tlu*iv h.ns nsuallv b(*en a eeusideralile e:iptnr(* of the small 
ea.iing whale {u'eljd/tn/Ls 'nn fas) ni thosi* islaiiils by means of 
stranding alum-. In ilie course of hist, yi-ar the natives for 
tile tir^t time traal a lud, and their -JuceL'sK lias beiai splen- 
did. 'file imm her of wji.'.lcs I hu'-i taken hi JJJlM was 
out of whi(‘h ml to the VMliie ol l...ah(!.> was irlitaincd. The 
peo])le, hitherto in tlu* custom of nsmg^tlu* Me.sh of these 
animals as iood for tlieniselves, have now >tppli<‘d it to the 
.siippoit of tlieir (‘.atth* forwiiom it mal.i s an <‘xeellent | 
winter lo<ldcr. ‘ I’or tins purpose the th-sli I's cut into long ! 
.and nai*rov\ stiiji-;,, and diicd, wilhont salt, hi the air, in i 
the same ma’w4fer as wiu*n used lor tood l>y tlu natives; 
when well itried, it. will keep goo<l loi two years. Wlien | 
used, il is cut into jiici-i-s two or i.hrei* iiielies long, and 
slight Iv boih'd ; any oil rising to the surl.iee is skmnned ' 
otl, .iml thi*n tile soup ami meat are given to the cows, ' 
together with .iboni oiK'-hall or one third the usual tpian- j 
lily ’>1 hay. On this iPod they ;i]»pear to thrive* well, ! 
givnia .111 inna-ased (]i!.'mtit.y of milk ; and m*it hi-r it nor ; 
t h(* I le.'un lias anv nnple.-is.int fl.a.vonr, a.s tln-y haiti when i 
(lie .innii.ds ait* li d on tiried iisli, y,s in leekind aiul other 1 
iioi lh'*r’i ( mini ries. M. my cows li.'ive n.'.u.ally perished in J 
l''.troe tVoni the -eaieitvof fodder m winter; and iny eor 
lespoiidt'iit, the Kt'V. Ml .Sehrott-r (who has for m.my yt'ars ; 
exerti-d liimst*!} in improv mg t ht* eondition of liis fellow- I 
e<Miut!*\nH*ii), orih'ul.iteK that tlie Jives of more than si.x ' 
Imu.iTMl cows wen* saved J.ist winter by tin* n,se ot thi.s i 
I.Kid ; who h. Jit* n'lnark*-', imght bt* found oi valm* for (lie I 
-..Ilia pnrposi* m !^hetl.md and Orkney, wliere, trom the I 
tk >11 ol th(* di'lphio IS lu-iug disliktal as food, great tpian i 
titles ol 11 .lit* v.,ist‘il vvliieh imgiit be profitably eui- ; 
I'lovt'd m [1,1- w.iy a more valuable apjilli atieiii of it than ‘ 
Im* m mure, as toiiiu rly suggested ; .and if the supply ! 
wer'c .*t1. all regnlai , it. might enable the inhabitants to iu- 
(le.isc- tlw'ir st**' k ol eovv.s m v\ inter, fiu<l thus add nmeh to 
lliei’ domestic comfort.’ 

onu.LN OF Tin: nvmk.s oi rm. amkrk'AN states. 

M.iim w.'iN s(, e.illed as early rw from Maine, in 

brauec, ol which ITi-nrn'Ua M.iria, Queen of EpgJ.'ind, w.'is 
.it th.it time j)io]»]’i('tor New Il;iiiii»sliire w.is the n.'iinc 
given to the ten’itmy conveyed by tin* klymoulh (‘onipany ; 
to (J.qit.iin John Ma^ou by patent, November 7, UJofi, witli 
i(*1(‘i*eiiee to the patiiilei*, wlio vvjis governor ot I’oii.smouth, 

III I I.iinpslnre, England. Vc'riiioiit w.is se ralli'd by tlu* hi- > 
h.ibitaiiis ill tlieir deeljir.'il imi of iiidejiciuh nee. .lamia ry It), 
1777, lioiii tlie bVeiieh end, gi*een, Jind tuonf, mountaiu. I 
M.is’i.iehiisetls, fiom tribe ol liidUns in the neiglibour- 
ImkmI wl lioston : the fiibi* is thought to h.ive deiived its 
name fiom the Blm* Hills of Milton " I have h-ariud,’ says 
Roger Williams, ‘ih.d iMa.ssa.ehU'-el 1 s w.is .o e.dled from 
the Blin* llil's."' Rhode Island was n. lined in Kill, ill re- 
b'K’iiee i till Island of Rhoiles in Mu* Mediterr.iiicfnj. 
CkmiMM tie.d vv.'is so ealh*d from tlu* Indian name of ils 
jndueipal river; New i'ork in referenci* to tlie Uiikc* of 
York ami ADuniy, to whom this territmy was granted, 
reiinsylv auia wa-? luinu t1 in lofd aftc'r \YiJliam Penn ; 
Delaware .a trom Ik kaw an* llav', on wdiieh it lies, and 
wdiieh rt eeiv e(l its name tiomJjoid De L.'i War, who died 
ill this bay ; Maryland, in Iiotiohi* of Henrietta Maria, 
Queen of (Mi.e.les 1 , in his yiat.ent U. Lord Baltimore, ,hmc 
dd, lud'J. Viiuinia wa> iftinieil in l.'ihl after Elizabeth, the 
virgin Queen ol bhiglaiid ; rwioliiia by the Krencli in IMH, 
111 honour of King Pli.-iiles IN. of France ; Georgia in 177’2, 
in honour of King George 111. ; Ahi.bania in 1U17, frUin its 
pviitcipa} river ; !Mississi])pi in IflOO, Ironi it.s western 
boundary : Mississijrjii is s^iid to denote Kir, wdiolo river; 
licit IS, the river formed by tlie union of rqany. Louisiana, 
so called in honour of Loiii.s XVI. of Fr.ancc ; Ti'nne.ssee 
111 17i)G, Irom its ])r5iicii)al river; the word Teimessce i.s 
said to signify a eiuved spoon ; Kentucky in 17h‘2, from its 
principal laver ; Illinois in 1809, from its principal river: 
the word is said to signify the river of men ; Indiana in 
1802, from American Indians ; Ohio in 1802, trom its 
soiitheni boundary; Mistiouri in 1821, from its princijpal 
river. Michigan was naraed.in 1805 from the lake on its 
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borders ; .Arkansas in 18U), from its prinfipal river, novida 
was so railed by Juan Ponsc Le Leoii in 157*2, bccauBc' it 
was disrovenid on EastcT Sunday ; in Spanish, Pascm Flo- 
f.f(la—Snn7nond's Colonial Mmjaxme. 

, KTNDNESS. 

Tlic humble enrront of little kindnesses, wliicli, though 
btit a creeping Htrcanilet, yet inc(’ssantly flows, althongh 
it glides in silent seerery within the domestie walls and 
along the w^alks of jirivate life, and makes neither ap}>efir- 
ance nor nois^ in the world, proves in the end a more 
copious tribute into the store of human c'onifort .and 
felicity, than any sudden and transient flood of detnelu'd 
bounty, ho\vev<*r ample, that may rush into it with a 
mighty sound. — Fa art’U. 


THIC NIGHTINGALE FLOWER. 

Fair flower of silent niplit ! 

TInto thy bard nn etublom thou sbouldst h , 

Ilis fount of sonc:, in hours of Karisli lif?ht, 

Is closed like thee. 

But, with the vesper hour. 

Silence and solitude its (iL>i)flis nnsc.il . 

Its hidden spu.ujs, like lliy unfolding flowei , 
nioir life reveal. 

Were it not sweeter still 

To give imaginatiiri holie'r wope. 

And deem that thus the future may fulfil 
A loftier hope 

That, tliy lovely bloom 
Sheds round its iK'rfunie at the elose of daj , 
With beauty sweeter from bumniruling glouiii, 

A star-like ray : 

So in life's last decline, 

When thi* grave’s shaiiows are ;u'oun(l me cast, 
My spirit's liojK's may like thy blo.-sonis shme 
Bright at the last ; 

And, as the grafi'ful seent 

Of thy meek flower, the memory of m> Ti.>mo ' 
Oh ! who eniild wish for prouder nionument, 

Or \turer fame ? 

The darkness of the gra\t‘ 

Would wear no gffiom appalling to the sight, 
MighMIopo'h fair blossom, like thy flow ret, bi.ivo 
Death’s -wintry night. 

Knowing the diiwm drew' nigh 
Of an eternal, though a sunk'ss <lay, 

Whoso gJoi loiis flow'crs must bloom jiiimortalkv , 
Nor fear decay ! 

— From the Lyre, a Collation of Poetry, Ifl.Tfl, 


CURDLING OF 51ILK. 

The co.ognlation of milk luuler tlie inflm'tK'c of .a Himplo 
■wet membrane is a phenomenon so remarkable, .and so 
difiicuU to explain, Ih.at wo need not wonder at the atten- 
tion it ha.s excited. ExperirnentH have been niado with a 
view of ascertaining the efl'ect un the membrane itselt. 
Among these, a very curious one is <liie to Berzelius- he 
relates tliat he took a bit of tlu' lining of a calf’s stonuu-h, 
washed it clean, dried it as completely as possible*, weighed 
it carefully, put it into eighteen hundnal times its wi'ight 
of milk, and heated the w]|>olc to 1*20 <legrees Fahren- 
heit. After some little time cdhgnlation w’as <-otiipleie. 
He then removed the membrane, washed, driinl, and oiiee 
raori; weighed it ; the loss amounted to rather .mon* th;m 
onc-scvonteentli ©f the whole. According to this experi- 
ment, one part of the active matter dissolved from the 
membrane had coagulated about tliirty thousand of milk. 
— F(yivneH\s ( Itcmiml Prize JSsmi/. 

MAXIMS OP niSHOP MIDDLETON. 

Persevere against discouragements. Keep your temper. 
Employ Xehfurp in si udy, and always have some work in 
hand. 'lJo^'ptt,netual and methodical in business, .and never 
prociMitlnate. Never lie in a hurry. Preserve Helf-{K)88C8- 
sion, and do not be talk i‘d out oPa conviction. Rise early, 
and be an economist of time. Maintain dignity withou'^'i 


the api>carancc of pride ; manner is something w ith every- 
body, and cviTything* w ith some. Be guarded in discourse, 
attentive,..«ind slow to siieak. Never acquiesce in immoral 
or ])emicious ojiinioiw. Be not I’orward to assign reasons 
to those wlio have no right to ask. Think no tiling in con- 
duct unimportant or indiflevent. Rather set Hum follow' 
examples. Practise Ltrict temperance ; and in all your 
transactions remember the final account. 

ANGF.Il. 

Am .a prevontative of anger, banish all tale-bearers and 
slanderers from your eon^ersation, for it is these that blow 
the devil’s bellows to rouse up the flames of rage and fury, 
by first abusing your c.irs, and then yoiir ci edulity, and 
after that steal away your iiatience, and all this jierhaps 
lor .'I he. To ])rcv(‘nt anger, be not too incpiisitive into the 
affairs of others, or what people say of yfiurself, or into tiie 
mistakes of >onr friends, for this is going out to gather 
sticks to kindle a fin* to hum your owai house. — Old Dir me. 

JUGMTV OF LABOUR. 

T h.ave faith in labour, .and I see the goodness of (tod in 
])l.ieiiig ns in a world where lahonr .alone e;m keep us alivi*. 

I w-ould not change, if T could, oiir Nnbicclion to physical 
laws, our exiHisiire to hiingei and cold, and the necessity 
of constant conflicts with the inateriid world. 1 would 
not, if T could, so tcinjicr tlui ('Icmcnt.s lhat tliey should 
iiifiiw* into ns only grateful sensations, that they should 
make vogct.-ition so exulier.ant as to anticijiate c'vcry w-ant, 
;md the mincr.'ils so diietih' as to offer no resistance to 
our strength or skill. Such a. world would make a eon- 
teiiiyitdile r.aee. Man owes his grow’Vi. his energy, ehieliy 
to that striving ol’ tlie will, that eonfliet with diflieidlv, 
which we call effhrf. J ]>le.'istint work does not make 
robust minds, does not gi\(' nieui sucli a eonseionsness of 
th<‘ir jinw-ers, does not tiain to endurance, to perseverance, 
to ste.idy force of wall — that force* without which all other 
aequisitiuns avail nothing. - -f 7an/;/n///. 

SUIIIM PS. 

riie oflicc of s]iriin[>s, sa>s a writer in the J*e7int) <)feh}~ 
penlia, Hceins to be analogous to that of some of the' insects 
on bind, wJiose t* sk is to Gear aw'ay the remains of dead 
aniin.'d matter after the beasts and birds of jirey have 
been ‘'.rdiated. It a dead snndl bird oi frog bi; jilaced 
will re ,mts have access to it, tliose insects will sjieedil^ 
rciluee the hod,\ *o a elosely-ele.atied skeletou. The ; 
shiiiiip loinily, aiting in hosts, as syieedily" remove all j 
tr.H*es of fish or flesh from the hones of any dead animal ' 
exposed to I heir ravage*, 'fhey .arc, in short, the iirinei]),al , 
scavengers of the oei'an ; jind, notwithstanding their offiee, , 
Ihev an* deservedly and highly prized as nutritious and 
delicious food. 

EASTERN MODE OF MICASEUING TIME. 

The ]K*o))lc of the East measure time by the length of 
their shadow. JTeiiee, if you ask a man wliat o'clock it is, 
he immediately goes iiilo the siin, stands erect, then, look- 
ing where his shadow terminates, he measures the length 
w'ltli his feet, and tells yon nearly the time. Thus the 
workmen e.amestly desire tlic sh.adow which indicates the 
tune for le.-iviug tlieir work. A jierson wishing to Ic.ave 
his toil, says, ‘ JIow' long iny shadow is in coming'’ ‘ VVIiy 
did you not come sooner?’ ‘Because i w’aited for my 
shadow-.’ In the seventli chapter of Job we find it written 
--‘As a sci-vant earnestly desireth his shadow-.’ — Uolicrh's 
llliii,trniions, 

rOURACE. 

Hope .awakens cour.nge, while despondency is the last of 
.all evils : it is the abandonment of good, the giving up of 
tlie battle of life with dead nothinj^ess. He who can im- 
plant courage in the human soul is the best physician. — 
Von KenbeL 
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RECDLRKCTIONS OF SPORT IN INDIA. 

II S’ C APTAIN IIELLKW. 

That patriarch of anglers, Izaak Walton, in liis well- 
known work on fishing, commences with an imaginary 
discussion between three sportsmen — the hunter, the 
falconer, and the fisher — on the comparative merits of 
earth, air, and water, each contending for the superiority 
of that element in whicli he more particuhirly exercises 
his craft, and seeks the source of his amusement. Izaak 
being himself a ‘^mighty’ fisher, takes good care, of 
course, like tlie writer of a theological novel, to give his 
own side Jhe Best of the argument, and Piscator carries 
off the palm. On tho^ame principle the x^iihiter rejire- 
sentod the man conquering the lion ; a stale of things, as 
one of the latter sx>ecies shrewdly observed in the fable, 
which would (iouhtlcss have been reversed had one of 
his own brethren ueen the artist. J myself delight in 
angling, and though disjiosed, like the simple- 
hearted Izaak, to extol one clement at the expense of 
another — all being equally indispensable in the mundane 
economy — my chief attention on the present occasion 
shall be given to tlie waters. Wliat a pleasant amuse- 
ment is angling here at home, in all its shades and 
varieties, from the ‘ sublime’ of salmon -fishing in a 
Highland river, with all its wild accompaniments of 
‘brown heath and shaggy wood,’ to the ‘ridiculous’ of 
bobbing in a punt like a bit of still life at Kewbridge 
or Putney ; or on tlic margin of the . silver Lea, as 
it winds its drowsy course througli verdant meads 
o’crlooked by Clapton and Hackney — there to sit like 
' ‘patience on a monument’ — nought to disturb your 
I cogitations save a jiassing barge, the sudden flight of 
your ‘castor^? swept off by a tow-rope, or the hila- 
rious scream and giggle of Mr Viggins’s wife and 
party as they scuU it jiast in their ‘ werry.’ Or, to 
rise to the poetry of my theme, how delightful in some 
sweet rural spot, where orchards bloom and cottages 
peep, and curling smoke ascends, in softened contrast 
to the deep blue of a May-day sky, to stand in the 
pleasant evening time at the roaring mill tail, gazing 
with anxious eye on yofur minnow gleaniin|j like a bit 
of silvur, as it wildly spins through the turbulent waters, 
whilst the monotonous clapixjr of the mill-wheel, and 
the ‘ sound of many vraters,’ blend pleasingly with 
,the note of the thrush or blackbird, piping , sweetly 
from the gifen below. Or, again to change the scene, 
how pleasant on some hoar hill-side, or in some hea- 
thery glen of Westmoreland, afar from smoky towns 
— ‘retired from life's fhntastic round ’—to throw your 
fly in the brawling Beck^ as it mingles its querukius 
(Ridings with the bleat of the mountain sheep oisthe 
melancholy cry of the plover; then and there to whip 
out your little piebald ti^t, stained with the cho- 


colate-coloured waters of the fells, amt as lively and 
animated as via ativams they inhabit; then, too, when 
Sol waxes *il*arm, and sport fatigues, to plump ye 
; down on the \^ild tbjnne and heather ; you and the 
friend of your heart to turn otiji the contents of your 
fish-hasket— discuss the cold pigeon pie, chat discur- 
sively of man, his hopes, cares, and destinies — of those 
who have gone olfthc stage, and those who are coming 
on it, &c. ; and, having reduced sundry bottles of double 
stout to that state abhorred b>' nature, to blow your 
inatclies — real llavanualis— and once more to business. 
<)1», ’tjs fine! these are indeed amongst the green spots 
of life. 

Ill India, however, albeit very pleasant at times, fish- 
ing is a somewhat ditferent affair. There you may 
(‘hance to hear tlie roar of the tiger mingling witli that 
of the torrent ; n cobra de capello mny resent any un- 
guarded disposition to recline; and whilst catching your 
fisli, you yx)iirs('lf may chance to he caught by the snaj)- 
lioolis of a bear, or be comfortably * reeled’ up by a boa 
constrictor. Such accidents as these are rare, to be 
sure ; but a very largo ])roportion of the coup de soldi 
and jungle fever of India falls to the lot of the piscator. | 
Nevertheless, in spite of all these chances and draw*- 
backs, angling even there has gVeat charms and attrac- 
tions, and many and many a happy day and hour 
have 1 spent in the amusement. India is traversed 
by noble rivers — the Ganges, the Goggra, the Bur- 
raTn])Ootcr, the Nerbudda, &c. — all swelled by hun- 
dreds of tribut.ary streams descending from the Hima- 
laya, the Vindhya, and other mountain chains; these 
waters abound with an inllnitef variety of fish, as <h> 
also the numerous pools and lakes with which the 
country is studded, particularly those of the wild ter- 
ritory of Kajpootaneh : even the large wells, when near 
watei - courses, are found to swnirm with the finny 
trilics ; and frequently, in the last-named country, I have 
had capital sport, and filled my basket from one of these 
aqueous, receptacles. The reader must understand, how- 
ever, that tho Jiowlies and great Mahratta wells of Upper 
India arc giants when compared with those which minis- 
ter to the cottage economy at home. I should say, at 
a rough guess, that E«mo of the former are twenty or 
thirty feet in diameter. 

During a fifteen years’ residence in the East, it fell to 
my lot to exercise my taste for angling itr a great diver- 
sity of countries and climates, t have thrown my fly 
in the torrents of the Himalaya, fished in the wild and 
solitary lakes of Kajusthan, caught titigra and turtle in 
the Ganges, skate and rock-ood on the mde coasts of 
Arracan, and bobbed for ^Is In Jlid ^eedy tanks of 
Bengal. Some light these opersRons, 

blended with other incidental. gosi^ings, may, amuse 
a few kindred spIriK^ The m^e stPea™<^ which ri^ 
amidst the snow^cap^ Hhh^ya, and which, descend- 




ing through the inferior chains and valleys constituting 
the provinces of Gurwal and Kamaon, ultimately de- 
bouch into the plains of Rohilcund, are well-stocked 
with fish, of which two kinds, the trout and the malia- 
seeah, rise to the fly freely, and afibrd excellent amuse- 
ment, The trout of the Himalaya differs considerably 
in appearance from our owm ; the head is sharper, the 
body flatter, and the general colour unlike : still he is a 
trout, and no mistake; and as such, to one who has 
been long an exile from Europe, and to whom the scenes 
of boyhood, though dim, are still dear, the first sight of 
him, with his bonny red spots, as he comes curvetting 
from his native element, is very exhilarating, and revives 
many a pleasant recollection of times gone by. The 
mahaseeah is a fl£.h whose mouth, assisted l)y a sort of 
folding membrane, is capable of great expansion, show- 
ing that it is intended to live upon flics ; it is a species 
of barbel, I think, and attains to a very largo size, tliough 
none of those our party caught ex(;eedcd two or three 
pomids. Having occasion to visit Alinooah in Kamaoii, 
partly on account of health, and partly to perform some 
duties connected withethe department to Avliich I be- 
longed (the commissariat), I started one fine morning 
from tlie handsome old Tattan town of Moradabad in 
Kohilcund for Baraoiirie. a Godcjwn and post at the 
entrance of the pass leading through the first range of 
hills. My equipment consisted of a small hill-tent and 
a few boxes carried on itules, these animals being gene- 
rally used in the mountains, a fair hatterk de cutswf, 
and a few bottles of wine. T had also a trusty double- 
barrelled Joe Mantoil, and a rifle approaching iu size 
to a ‘ bone- breaker,’ the name by wJiicli in India the 
large buffalo and tiger-pieces arc sometimes known. 
Moreover, I had a rod or tw-o, and a fairish l)ook of 
hooks and flies ; in short, was pretty well equipped for 
a campaign against the denizens of the woods and 

waters. I was accompanied hy a friend, CV.ptain S , 

a pleasant companion, and a keen sportsman -now, poor 
fellow, gathered to Ids fathers. On our way to Ba- 
mourie we passed tlirougli Kaniporc, the residence of a 
■Pattan nawaub, and celebrated for its manufacture of 
swords, which are cheap, and highly-tempered. The 
general aspect of this towm, with its courts, bazaars, and 
! superior residoncos, amengst which is the paVice of the 
nawaub, struck me, ou a hasty inspection, as indicative 
of a nearer approach to European civilisation and w calth 
than is usually to b<i found in the small capitals of 
petty native princes. The plains of Kohilcund here- 
abouts, and as we approached tho skiits of tlie jungle, 
were beautifully open, studded with towns, groves, and 
villages, and traversed by clear and rushing streams, 
whilst in the distance, their bases separated from the 
cifltivated lands by a broad belt of forest and grass 
jungle, towered the mountains of Kamaon and Gurwal, 

I tlie snowy peaks of the Iliraalaya peering in white 
splintered cones, like gigantic sugar loiives, above the 
dark blue outline of the first range. The belt of grass 
and jungle to be traversed beforq reaching tlie pass 
was, if I recollect correctly, some twenty miles acToss ; 
first we had to traverse a long expanse of verdure, and 
then commenced a scrubby tree jungle, till wq reached 
Bamourie. 

At a village where the cultivation terminated and 
the grass jungle commenced, my friend and I had a 
splendid day’s shooting ; three afitelopes, one a noble 
black buck with high spiral horns, besides black and 
gray partridges, hares, and a florikin or two, if I re- 
member rightly, having rewarded our exertions. My 
companion shot two of the antelopes, which we started 
»| from fields of, bordering on the long grass, and I 

■ ny animal (dose to the shoulder ; but 
id use of the other three, that it was 
ty we secured him. We roused seve- 
it did not kill any. Our next day’s 
s to the confines of the tree jungle, 
unbrokeu to the base of the mountains, 
few cultivated fltfelds about Bamourie., 
tore tlie ixee jungle commenced, ana 


where there were a fey huts, we pitched our tents close 
to those of another small party of officers, Nimrods 
like ourselves. After breakfast, Captain S — my- 
self, and two other officers, old friend^ likewise bound 
for Kamaon, who had joined us, sallied out with our 
guns. We were on foot, and the grass in some places, 
which grew to an amazing height, was traversed by 
smsdl well-trodden paths, evidently made by tigers 
and other wild beasts, the prints of whose feet, indeed, 
wo saw. I never felt m(jre nervous and uncomfortable 
in my life, fully expecting at every step to hear the 
roar of a tiger, and to Sind myseh* sprawling in his 
clutches. This feeling was shared by my companions ; 
and wc therefore determined to draw otT to a place 
where the jungle was more open and scanty. Our 
s])ort this day by no means equalled that of tho pre- 
ceding one; indeed it was very bad; but our neigh- 
bours w^erc more successful, as, besides other game, 
they killed a noble tiger, which they were bringing 
up dangling from an elephant at the very moment 
we reached our encampment. He was soon stretched 
out before one of the tents ; and I tliink I now see the 
circl(‘ of sportsmen around examining him as he lay 
on ilu^ grass iii the grim repose of death. The tents, 
tlie tree jungle, the groups of servants and beaters, an 
elephant or two in majestic quiescence, the howdahs 
and guns on their hacks close by, and the purple moun- 
tains of Kamaon soaring up in the distance, all com- 
bined io form a noble picture. This is sport. — all 
grand and in keeping ; and after it, pheasant-shooting 
in a preserves and similar domestic amusements, Iiardly 
deserve the name. I felt the fore-arm of tl?e defunct 
tiger, and was not prepared, innKr so loose and olvety 
I a skin as that wliicli covered it, to find muscle and 
I sinew as hardly compacted as a deal board. I could 
I then for the first time conceive how it is that this 
I formidable brute can fell an ox and crush in his skull 
with a single blow of his paw. Tigers hereabouts 
are pretty numerous. They follow the herds of the 
Kussiah mountaineers, lacking oil’ a bullock ns tlu'y 
feci inclined ; and when at particular seasons the herds- 
men and cattle retire up into the mountains, they are 
I said to be so obliging as still to keep them company. • 

1 Bamourie is simi ly a halting-place for travellers at 
the commencement of the ascent of the mountains, and 
at the period to vhich I refer, there M^cre no build- 
ings there (IJmugb several villages and some cultivation 
arc to be found in the vicinity) saving a plain oblong 
structure called the ‘ Godown,’ or store, and a few sheds 
for cattle, constructed of timber, and resembling Ame- 
rican log-houses. The Godown was divided into three 
compartments, each liaving its door : two of these con- 
tained attali (flour), ghee, turmeric, and other supplies 
rc‘quisite for native travellers ; and the third was set 
apart for the accommodation of English officers jour- 
neying to and from Kamaon. In this last, which 
was of very confined dimensions, was a fireplace, and 
the furniture, of a rude and primitive character, con- 
sisted of a clumsy table and two or three rickety chairs, 
exhibiting sundry simide and compound fractures ; 
such was our temporary abode at Bamourie. The 
belt of forest between this idace and Booderpoor is 
a hotbed of malaria, from the commencement of the 
rains in May and June, till the setting in of the 
cold seasc-i in October and November. These pes- 
tiferous exhalations, produced by the joint action of 
sun and moisture on decayed vegetation, are called 
the ‘ oul’ hy the natives ; and when once they begin 
to arise, the Kussi^i herdsmen withdraw with their 
cattle to the mountains out of the reach of their in- 
fluence. The petty eataldishments from such places as 
Bamourie and Tandah arc usually removed (they are 
under the commissariat department), and the European 
residents in the hills become pretty effectually cut oflT 
from intercourse with the ]glains, for even then a rapid 
transit through tins pestiferous cincture is attended 
with th^ most imminent risk. The period of our visit 
was thd fine season, and the absence of all danger from 
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the above source, and the coolness and purity of the the hepatic region, and other circumstances, prevented 
air, gave a delightful elasticity to our spirits, and im- ray indulging in field-sports so much as I otherwise 
parted a keen r^sh for the scenery and sports of the should. The weight of my mahaseeah— for he was a 
mountains. Breakfast was no sooner despatched on the sraall one — was considerably under tw^o pounds, but liis 
morning of our arrival, than the little apartment of strength and vivacity gave me a lively idea of what 
the Godown began to exhibit an Animated scene of pre- one of his species would cflect in the way of resistance 
paration ; fishing-hooks w'cre brought out, flics tied, if of forty or fifty pounds weight ; for to this, and I was 
lines adjusted, rods and reels fixed, and off we soon told a still larger size, they attain in the rivers of the 

started — that is, my friend S and myself — ^for the Himalaya. Indeed I am pretty sure that a huge fel- 

neighbouring river, the sound of whose waters were low which I saw in my next day’s excursion waving his 
distinctly audible at the Godown. I had occasionally broad tail in a deep and glassy pool, and whom I vainly 
thrown the fly before in thi comparatively sluggish coaxed to do me the honour of tasting ray fly and paste, 
rivers of the plains of Hindostan ; hut, with the cxcep- must have been little short of that size. Tackled to a 
tion of catching now and then a little lively sprat-likc fish of that hulk, his struggles for liberty, aided by a 
fish, called the ‘ chulwah,’ invariably without success. In rushing torrent, loose stones for your fating, and a tiger 
fact, the fish of the plains are not such light feeders as perhaps not far off, considering what might be the most 
to take the fly, excepting in a few of the rapid streams judicious mode of intercepting your further progress, it 
of Rajpootaneh and of Central India. Here, then, isnccessary to have your wits about you. 1 saw no tigers, 
thougii somewhat doubtful of success, 1 promised my- to be sure; knowing myself to be where they abound, 
self a high treat — sport of a purely novel and English I made one of. my servants carry my doiibl(*-barrelled 
character. gun close behind me, loaded with ball, so that J might be 

The Dauli, the river which issues from the mountains iireparcd in case one should malxi his appearance ; and 
at the pass of Bamourie, 4s a noble stream, clear as I always, whilst fishing, took especial care tt) give pro- 
crystal ; here slumbering in deep and transparent pools, jeeting knolls and long grass or brushivood as wide a 
scooped out of its rugged channel, there shooting along berth as possible. 1 was told of more than one remiontre 
in glassy smoothness, or tumbling over its ro(!ky bed in which English anglers had had wdth them, and the 
short and troubled waves. Our approach to the river, precaution was consequently by no means supcrflucms. 
then shrunk into comparatively narrow limits, was On returning to the Godown 3n this my first day, I 
over loose shingle and stones, rounded by the action found my brother angler returned with a fair basket of 
of the torrent, •At length I stood on the brink of trouL and mahaseeah: the former (not one of which kind 
the clear runping stream, and home arose in pleasant had I the huk to catch) struck me, as 1 have before 
visions btfore me; fejr by such, ‘when free to roam,* oDserved. as diflering materially from our English fiwSh 
had I often whiled ftiy schoolboy hours. l.ong out of the name, though unquestionably of the same family, 
of practice, I was a little awkward at first, but soon This I found to be the ease with respect to all the ijro- 
regaiiied my wonted precision. Still, time went on, and ductions of the mountain.^ of which we possess the 
no ‘muchees’ (fish); and I was beginning to dread a counterparts in Europe: the jaj^s were jays, it is true, 

complete failuri', when I observed ray companion S but not quite the jays of our woods; ditto the. black- 

some way lover down, stumbling over boulder-stones, birds, pheasants, hlacklierries, violets; and so on through 
mouth pursed up, rod bending, and arm extended, and the whole range of the animal and vegetable kingdoms.* 
over and anon, amidst the waves of the swift gliding As far as my limited observation went, the birds resera- 
euirent, a silvery gleam, and the dash of a vigorous bling our songsters in plumage were voiceless, and the 
tail. * He has himj said I ; ‘ there are fish here, and flowers, like those whicdi enamel our lanes and meads, 
no mistake.’ I was soon by the side of my friend, just wdtliout scent; still it is pleasant to have even one sense 
as he was cx)nducting through the dead water a fine gratified by objects blended with our early associations, 
mahaseeah, whose widely-expanded mouth, and body and this the English traveller from the plains, if long 
limp and exhausted, proclaimed that, rescue or no an exile from Europe, feds most strongly on entering 
rescue, he had resigned the contest. It is a pleasant Kamaon. 

thing to handle your friend’s first fish, though assuredly I would recommend to all fly-fishers in the Himalaya 
much pleasanter to handle your own ; to weigh him, provinces to come well supplied with tackling, par- 
and measure him, and turn him this way and that, ticularly flies; for, in the first place, the mahaseeah 
( and revel in the pleasant conviction (one sometimes is strong, and as he darts down the lapid current, the 
; denied to the angler) that there arc actually fish in least knot or momentary obstruction to the passage of 
the river, and that, moreover, it being neither their the line will lead to his disappearance with a portion 
Lent nor Kamozan, there is a way of catching them, of it ; and secondly, the great round rocks and stones 

Encouraged by S ’s success, I again A^^ent to work, which in many places strew the hanks, have a peculiar 

and fished up the river, whilst he followed its down- aptitude for taking off your flies. Rei>cated]y, in throw- 
ward course* It was now my turn, and I Avas soon ing my line, did I hear a sort of snip behind me, and 
cheered by a rise. It was in water so rapid, that one on a consequent exajnination inA^ariably found that a fly 
would have imagined a fish could have hardly held his was gone, which, owing to the broken nature of the 
own in it ; hut tlie mahaseeah is a knowing fcUow, and ground, I seldom if ever recovered. Perhaps this might 
gets under the lee of the stones, which break the force be otherwise «accounted for, hut I attributed it to the 
of the mirrent. I felt him, and soon made him feel stones ; for where they wore not, it did not occur, 
me. When struck, away he darted down the stream. Having loaded our mules, and mounted our ponies, we 
aided by its rapid glide, with a velocity which made left Bamourie, and pi;oceeded to Bheemtal, the second 
the reel fiz again. I feared he would have dOrried out stage in the mountains. At some distance from the Go- 
all my line, and tlien, if he had, * good night to Mar- down the river is crossed by a rude suspension-bridge of 
mion 'j but he was not destined to spin out my thread, considerable breadth, which hongs in air like a cobweb, 
or to cut it either ; and in good time he hauled his and has, when seen some way off, a pretty and pictu- 
.wlnd. 1 ceased to slip and tumble over the plum- resque efifeot. We found it very rickety, and when the 
pudding stones, and after considerable agitation on my river is swollen by the melting of the snows, and its 
part, and one or two wicked flings on his, after I had (as mountain - bound channel filled from hank to bank, 

I thought on good grounds) considered him in extremis, crossing on such a frail structure must he rather , 
I tow^ him asi^re, to ht^w the language of honest a nerve-shaking operation. Neither my companions 
Dinniss, * as mug as a oock-salmon in a fish-basket.* nor myself ventured upon it mounted, for there is no 
This, then, iras the fhst mahaseeah, the famous fly-taker saying what might have been the result of an un- 
of the hill streams, which I ever captured, and one of the , lucky shy or back, in gpite of the slender parapet. As 
tew I did take ; for my stay in the mountains was short, it was, the bridge ro<»ed and vibrated in a manner 
and occasional attacks of indisposition, ugly twinges in which was far from agreeable ; and my little stout tan- 
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gun,* tliough a mountaineer himself; was so terrified, 
that lie crouched and shuddered, and I thought would 
have lain down on the bridge. I never saw terror in an 
animal so forcibly depicted as when he was making 
his transit, or the appearance of comfort and satisfac- 
tion more complete than when he once more trod on 
terra Jirma, Our engineers are said, I lielieve, to have 
deriv^ their ideas of suspension-bridges from those of 
the mountain regions of India, where, in various forms, 
they have been in use from time immemorial. Some of 
the rude bridges thrown over chasms are very unsafe, 
a melancholy proof of which occurred some years since 

in the case of a fine young woman, a Miss S , while 

travelling in the mountains with her parents, wliom she 
had recently joined from England. The young lady, 
and a gentleman who formed one of the party, Major 

H , a very, large and heavy man, having preceded 

the rest, came suddenly upon one of these mountain 
bridges thrown across a deep chasm, at the bottom of 
which rushed a rapid torrent. A drove of cattle had just 
passed, and ^y followed without any apprehension of 
danger. Pernhlps the weight of the cattle had brought 
the , bridge to tne hreifking point, for when the officer 
and the hapless girl reached the centre, it suddenly 
gave way, and they were prcoijiitated into the gulf be- 
low, Major H ’s endeavours to rescue his compa- 1 

nion were fhiiticss ; and it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty he managed to e^^ricate himself. 8he was for a 1 
moment seen on a rock in the channel, her loosened 
locks, which she was endeavouring to part, clinging to 
her face and person, when a swell of the current swept 
her away, to be seen no more. 

Not far from the bridge of Bamourie I observed a 
land -slip — ^a striking exemplification of the process con- 
tinually going on by which tlie bulk of mountains un- 
dergoes a sensible diminution. The torrent, by beating 
on one point of the base of a hill, which rose sheer above 
it to a' great elevation, had so worn it away, that its 
^whele side, waving with forest, had sunk down into 
the vacant space, leaving, where the continuity of the 
slope had been broken, a clearly-marked and perpen- 
dicular precipice, the earthy face fresh .and nntinted, 
and resembling a colossal step. A few miles of con- 
tinual ascent, the scenery at every turn increasing 
in grandeur and beauty, brought us to Tlheemtal, 
Bheemtal, or the lake of Bheeni, some three or four 
thousand feet abo\e the level of the plains, occupies 
the centre of a small valley, above which the dark 
mountains shoot to a towering height, some cultivated 
in long successions of levels, rising like gigantic steps 
one above the other ; others clothed with dark forest, 
and exhibiting on their peaked summits the spearlike 
forms of the pine and fir. Close to the little lake, deep, 
blue, and transparent, stood a large Banjfin tree, and 
a curious old Hindoo temple of a conical or bec-hive 
shape; and hard by, another Godown similar to that 
at Bamourie, but which has since, I understand, been 
puUed down, and replaced by a superior jilace of ac- 
commodation, erected by the government on a neigh- 
bouring eminence. Here we halted for a day, which I 
devoted to shooting. I believe one of our party (amount- 
ing to four) tried the lake — profoundly deep, and in 
which we saw quantities of fish — but I forget with what 
success, some cultivation which skirted one ex- 
tremity of this mounts^ taA, I^found tlie black par- 
tridge pretty abundant, and killed several, as aLso two 
or three hill partridges. The black partridge is a l^au- 
tiful bird, and shooting them an amusement highly 
enjoyed by the Anglo-Indian sportsman. The breast 
of the made bird is of a shining black, speckled with 
white; the head is also marked in a similar manner. He 


perpendicularly at first to a considerable height, 
htid wn goes oif horizQntaU 5 % and is by no means an 
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ot The black partridge is fomid in the long 
m ^tjipwargin of rivers and swamps, from whence 
* ‘ and evenings he creeps out into the 
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neighbouring cultivatyn ; his note or call is very pecu- 
liar, resembling somewhat the creak of a wheel. A 
siglit which greatly delighted me wa^the profusion oiC 
fiowers and shrubs, rdbembling those ^mmon in Eng- 
land. Butter-cups, marshmallows, , and cuckoo fiowers, 
grew on the margin of «the lake ; violets and primroses 
peered from the mossy banks ; and dog-roses hung in fes- 
toons from the trees and hedges : in fact I felt myself 
at home again, and the recollection of many a bird-nest- 
ing excursion and schoolboy- ramble rushed upon my 
mind. The next morning we continued our route, and 
a few miles brought us'to^he foot of the Goggar Pahar, 
one of the loftiest mountains of Kamaon.* The ascent, 
up a zig-zag road overhung with magnificent forest 
trees, was toilsome in the extreme ; but the labour was 
amply repaid by the inexpressible grandeur of the 
scenery which every turn disclosed. On our right, glens 
sunk to profound depths, from whence arose the murmur 
of the far-off torrent, blended with the sighing of the 
trees ; whilst every now and then, from openings of the 
woods, w’c caught a view of the little lake of Bheemtal, 
studding like a sapphire the valley behind us ; and be- 
yond stretched out, till lost in the haze of the distance, 
the vast expanse of the plains of Rohilcund. At one 
moment we beheld almost perpendicularly above us a 
string of herdsmen and bullocks moving along with 
scenic effect, whilst directly below our feet w'e could 
perceive our mules and servants toiling up the ascent, 
the latter awaking the eoiioes of the mountain soli- 
tudes with their cheerful shouts and songs. Amidst 
such scenes, where nature exhibits fier most sublime 
features, how strongly does the mjpd assiaiilate itself to 
their grand and elevated character! How sdothing is 
their solitude, how touching their silent magnificence ! 

We were now in the lofty region of the oak and fir, 
and on every side bloomed the bright scarlet flower of 
the rhododendron. Pheasants continually ran across 
the road, and T got a shot at some deer which I per- 
ccivc<i feeding on a grassy knoll far below me, the re- 
port of my gun echoing from hill to hill. At length we 
gained the summit, and turning its woody brow, a 
prospect burst upon us to wdiich I believe the world 
cannot furnish a parallel, and to which the feeble 
powers (jf words are incapable of doing justice. Range 
beyond range of ()ark blue mountains opened on the 
view, of which the sombre billows of a heaving ocean fur- 
nisli the truest idea ; some partially cultivated, with here 
and there villages perched like eagles* nests in atmost 
inaccessible situations, and others clothed with waving 
forests ; whilst bounding the distance, and stretching far 
and wide, shot up in calm magnificence the splintered 
and glittering peaks of the mighty Himalaya, white with 
eternal snows. We became riveted to the spot, indulg- 
ing every moment in the delighted and passionate ex- 
clamations of wonderful! sublime! magnificent! Cold 
and insensible, indeed, must be tliat being who could 
gaze unmoved from the summit of the Goggar l^ahur. 
A long and weary descent of many thousand feet 
brought us to our halting place in the little mountain- 
locked valley of Ramgar. Hare a Kussiah peasant 
brought us some small black trotit, strung through the 
gills on a willow withe ; and these, with a pheasant shot 
by one of my companions, and a roaring fire in the 
Godown, repaid us for all our toils, - and enabled me tp 
enjoy one of the pleasantest evenings I ever spent in 
India. A*^ small clear stream wound through tlie bare 
valley of Ramgar, on the other side of which was a 
miserable village inhabited by miners, who fuse the 
iron ore dug from the a^joinipg mountain. We visited 
this village, and observed the rude mode in which the . 
dingy inhabitants cast and prexiared the iron; this, 
when made into pigs, is conveyed on codiies to the 
plains, where a market for it is found. On the stream- 
which flowed through this valley we observed several 
diminutive water-mills, just \>\$ enough to hold a single 
person, and in which a large - wheal gave a rotatory 

. * Bight or nine tbouaaiMl feet ^ 
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motion to a couple of ponderous stones. Ascending j 
another lofty range by the same zig-zag process* we 
reached Peurah,4he third halting-place on the opposite 
declivity. This part, unlike thc'Goggar, we found but 
little wooded, but exhibiting many large villages and 
much cultivation. As I gazett on this magnificent 
region of the mountain and flood, I could not help 
mentally picturing what it might, and perhaps will 
some day become, under the fostering influence of Eu- 
ropean science, industry, and civilisation. I fancied the 
now almost unimproved features of nature here on their 
grandest scale, embellished fly the hand of art- — cities 
or towns occupying every plateau and valley — farms and 
chateaux the woody nooks and wide-sweeping declivi- 
ties — and the * sound of the church-going bell,’ connected 
with, some simple and purer worship, floating softly 
over glen and vale. Whether European colonisation be 
practicable in these mountains in any form or degree, 
and, if practicable, politic and desirable, with reference 
to the welfare of our empire and the security of our 
rule, seems to be a question worthy of consideration. 
The Kussiahs, or inhabitants of Kamaon, are a simple 
and inoffensive people, originally from the plains, and 
possessed of few of the characteristics of mountaineers. 
The people of the adjoining province of Giirwal are 
said to l3e a far stouter and finer ractj ; but both arc* 
immeasurably inferior to the Goorklias of Napaul, their 
former masters, who are bold and energetic in the ex- i 
treme — regular little duodeciinos of manhood and spirit. 
It is a pity we hjwe not more of these indomitable little 
heroes in our native army. They strongly attach them- 
selves to^^urftptan officers, and like our service, though 
every obstacle is, 1 »m told, raiscui by (heir own go- 
vernment b) prevent their entering it. Though I’artar i 
1 by race, they are, singularly enough, Hindoo by religion. 1 
” reurali consists of a few houses on a terrace occupying 
the brow of a mountain, and commanding a noble pro- 
spect of the rjclge on which Alinorah stands, and the 
background of wimwy mountains. Tlierc was no fishing 
to be had lierc, at least tliat I could hear of, so wc all 
sallied out after breakfast to make war on the birds 
and quadrupeds. Most fatiguing work I found it. 
Grouse-shooting, I imagine, from what little 1 have seen 
of the amusement, though tr3^ing to the wind and the 
capsular ligaments, is a joke to it. Lured on by the 
cluck of the mountain partridge, you mount up field 
after field formed in terraces like Brobdignag steps, till 
your mutinous supporters seem resolved upon a strike. 
Pufting and blowing, however, you at last spring your 
chikor; up he whirs; you perhaps miss him (I was 
guilty of that solecism occasionally), and if so, down he 
j plumps like a stone into a valley some two or three 
thousand feet deep, or crosses to an opposite range, and 
it is half a day’s march to get at him again. In spite, 
however, of these little difficulties, I bagged a few chikor, 
and had some other sport. I got several shots at 
pheasants ; but from the novelty of the game, or some 
inscrutable reason, killed none. There are many varie- 
ties of the pheasant in Kamaon; one of a brilliant 
metallic green colour, another pied, with an enormously 
long tail ; but I saw none exa(^tIy resembling ours,^ the 
original of which is, I believe, from I’ersia. Never shall 
I forget the first sunrise and sunset at Peurah — the 
coucher and reveille of those Titans of earth, the 
Himalayan peaks — how their vast forms malted away 
in the sombre tints of eve, and with what roseate hues, 
and in what beauteous lights, the morning again revealed 
them to my sight. As the dawn approached, the tips 
of the snowy peaks were suffused with a delicate, lumi* 
nous, and roseate tint, which gave them (their con- 
nexion with earth being imperceptible, or but dimly 
visible) the appearance of a row of Chinese lamps 
suspended high along Hie horizon. Then, as t^ 
morning light became more confirmed, th<^ giant fbrms 
of Jumootrie, Oungootrie, and other peaks slowly 
emerged, dyed with the reflected blushes of the redden- 
ing east, whilst some of the ranges immediately below, 
tlie snowy chaSu appeared of the darkest blue, and 


others nearer to us tipped with gold, and just catching 
the oblique rays of tlie rising luminary, started forth 
from this dark background in bold and splendid relief. 
Seen either in calm, in sunshine, or in storm, at the 
evening hour or in the morning light, these magnificent 
Alps of the East — before whicli, however, their European 
brethren must ‘hide their diminished heads’ — always 
present a different picture. On rising in the morning 
at Peurah, I found that during the night a leopard had 
endeavoured to carry off one of my mules; but this 
being resisted by the animal itself, as well as the drivers, 
who, according to tlieir own account, belaboured the 
leopard with their cudgels most vigorously, he was 
obliged to content himself with a large bite out of the 
poor beast’s sliouldcr, wliich certainlywtixhibited a fright- 
ful wound. The nmlc, however, 800016(11:0 bear his mis- 
fortune with much calmness, for when I went to examine 
his injuries, 1 found hini quietly munching iiro vender 
with his lonj5K*.arcd brethren. 

Th(3 next-uay’s journey ‘o’er hill and dale’ brought 
us to Almorali, the capital of the province, occupy- 
ing the ridge of a mountain, and^ the stafton of a small 
body of troops ; but here, for the present, I must close 
my recollections. 


MR BECKEORD AND EONTHILL. 

Engt.ani> abounds in wonders, ^ind amongst these not 
tlie least are her small class of exceedingly rich men — 
men wliose means of splendour exceed those of sove- 
reigns of old, and who sometimes do rival these person- 
ages in luxury and magnificence. In May of the present 
year died one of the most remarkable of tlie nullionaires 
— William Beckford. ’I'lie lovers of history knew Mr 
Beckford as the sou of that Lord Mayor who excited 
so mucii remark in the time of the curly ministerhid 
troubles of George IJl.’s reign, by the bold manner in 
whicli lu* voplied to an ungracious public speech of the 
king reflecting upon the loyalty of the city of London. 
The lovers of literature knew liim as the author of the 
Oriental tale of Vathek, a work exhibiting extraordinary 
powers of imiiressive writing in the department of 
fiction, but which was nearly the sole fruit of his 
genius. The tribe of artists and connoisseurs were 
eciually well acquainted with tl^e name of Beckford as 
tliat of the greatest collector of works of art in his day. 
To his own equals in rank and affluence alone was Mr 
Beckford little known ; but this was because of his 
singularly recluse habits. He was a hermit of intellec- 
tual refinement, content to be alone with books «nd 
Mwks of art for ever. 

It appears that the Lord Mayor Beckford was not a 
merchant, as might be presumed from his occupying 
the civic chair of the metropolis, but a man of fortune, 
whose connexion with the city was purely of a political 
nature. He inherited vast estates in Jamaica, of which 
islaru' his grandfather had been governor. The descent 
of the family lias been traced into a decayed line of 
ancient English gcatry. The mother of the subject of 
this notice was Maria Hamilton, a granddaughter of 
James, sixth Earl of Ahcrcorn. Mr Beckford waa 
born in Sejftember 1760, and succeeded to the vaafc 
property of his fiitlier, said to he worth a himdrod thou- 
sand a-ycar, while only ten years of age. His educa- 
tion was all that coaid be required for bringing such 
faculties as his into the highest state of peiffeotion. He 
became a proficient in the knowled^ of the classical 
languages, and, besides, acquainted himself with five of 
those of modern Europe, in three of which he conld 
write like the most refined native. He studied music 
under Mozart, architecture under Sit William Cham- 
bers, and drawing under one of the first artists of his 
day. At eighteen we find him in 3?rance#entering into 
the highest literary society. He was then introduced 
to Voltaire, of whose ghastly skeleton-like aspect he 
had the most vivid recollection* The aged philosopher 
laid bis hand onhiS|headat parting, saying, ‘Igive 
you the blessing of a very old man.* At home Mr 
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' Beckford was on intimate terms with the Earl of 
Chatham and his son, and other eminent persons on the 
liberal side. 

His drst literary effort was a jeu d^espritt entitled 
Memiirs of Extraordinary Painters, Having overheard 
j the old housekeeper at Fonthill making the strangest 
blunders in describing the pictures to visitors, he 
tiiought of drawing up a sort of catalogue embodying, 
or rather exaggerating her absurdities, and this for the 
purpose of being used as a guide by strangers, not one 
of whom in a hundred had the slightest acquaintance 
with the names of real artists. To quote himself,* 

‘ The book was soon on the tongues of all the domestics. 
Many were the quotations current upon the merits of 
Og of Basan anc^Watersouchy of Amsterdam. Before 
a picture of Rubens or Murillo, thero was often a 
charming dissertation upon the pencil of tJic Herr 
Sucrewasscr of Vienna, or that great Italian artist 
Blunderbussiana of Venice. I used to listen unobserved, 
until I was ready to kill myself with laughing at the 
autlicrities qi^ted to the squires and farmers of Wilts, 
who took all Wt gospel,’ 

He was but twenty-two years of age when he com- 
posed his wondrous tale of Vatiuk^ in French, ‘ at one 
sitting of three nights and two days.’ 'i’he beauty of 
some of the descriptions in tliis tale, and the dreary 
grandeur of its close, iu a hall of everlasting torment, 
stamp it as a produclron of the highest genius. It 
seems strange that one who could write so well, sliould 
have written no more in the same style. The work was, 
nevertheless, little known to the English public till a 
translation was published in London in 1815. Wo have 
the author’s own authority that the composition of 
Vathek, performed as it was without intervening sleep 
or rest, and productive, as it must have been, of extra- 
ordinary excitement, made him extremely ill. Mr Beck- 
ford was perhaps too much a student to be an active 
author, lie gave himself almost entirely up for years 
to reading, and the cultivation of his taste for works of 
art. The eflibets of years devoted by a powerful mind to 
constant study, were most remarkable. He seemed to 
be acquainted with all the principal authors that ever 
wrote, and of hia own vast collection of books, scarce 
one did not contain rcnvjirks written by him. 

At an early period of life, Mr Beckford married Lady 
Margaret Gordon, daughter of the Earl of Aboyne, by 
whom he was left a widower at twenty-six, with twm 
daughters. He formed no other alliance. Much of this 
period of his life was si)ent in France, witii most of 
whdse contemporary great men ho became acquainted. 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal, also shared in his affections. 
His observations on these countries were preserved in a 
series of letters which was published near the end of his 
life. At Cintra, in Portugal, lie for some time established 
his residence, building in one of the loveliest spots of 
that beautiful region a fairy palace, the first of his won- 
drous creations in stone and lime. Byron alludes to this 
beautiful, but now ruined mansion, iu his Childe Harold ; 

Thero thou, too, Vathek I England’s wealthiest son. 

Once formed thy paradise, as not a^vare 

When wanton Wealth her mightiest deeds hath done, 

Meek Peace voluptuous lures was ever wont to*Shua. 

Here didst thou dwell, here schemes of pleasure pl^ 

Beneath yon mountain’s euer-beauteoua brow : 


But now, if a thing unblest by Uion, 

Thy fairy dwelling Is as lone as thou I 
Horo giant weeds a passage scaroe allow 
To halls deserted, portals gaping wide ; 

Fresh lessons to the thinking bosom, how 
Vain are the pleasaunoes ou earth supplied ; 

Swept into wreoke anon by Time’s ungentle tide. 

During the troubles in the Peninsula, Mr Beckford 
abandoned this residence and returned to England, 
where he sotm applied himself to the business which of 
all others he most loved, that of buildings adorning, and 

the better part of 
in rearing and Hiitbig out his palace at 

Bedding, in the Neyi 


Fonthill, in Wiltshire^ This estate had been purchased 
by his father, of whom it is told that, hearing one day 
of the conflagration of the mansion ^ioh stood upon 
it, he cooUy said, * W%11, let it be rebuilt which was 
done at the enormous expense of L.240,000. The luxu- 
rious Vathek, dissatisfled with the site, which was low, 
determined to abandon it, and rebuild upon one more 
elevated. When this was effected, tfijs mayor’s costly 
mansion was sold for the value of the'^ mat^als — nine 
thousand pounds. The construction of the new edifice 
was conducted by the solitary and self-absorbed enthu- 
siast with an energy highly characteristic, * At one 
time every cart and wagon in the district were pressed 
into the service, though all the agricultural labour of 
the country stood still. At another, even the royal 
works of St George’s Chapel, Windsor, were abandoned, 
that 460 men might be employed night and day on 
Fonthill Abbey. These men were made to relieve each 
other by regular watches ; and during the longest and 
darkest nights of winter, the astonished traveller might 
see the tower rising under their hands, the trowel and 
torch being associated for that purpose. This must 
have had a very extraordinary appearance ; and we arc 
told that it was another of those exhibitions which Mr 
Beckford was fond of contemplating. He is represented 
as surveying the work thus expedited, the busy levy of 
masons, the high and giddy dancing of the lights, and 
the strange efi'ects produced upon the architecture and 
woods below, from one of the eminences in the walks, 
and wasting the coldest liours of Dec^ber darkness in 
feasting his sense with this display of almost super- 
human power.’"^ * 

In 1807 the mansion was sufficiently far advanofed 
to accommodate its founder. Now it was that ‘Eng- 
land's wealthiest son’ seemed entitled to say. 

Yon palace, whoae brave turret tops, 

()vor the Htatcly wood survey the copse, 

Promiseth, if bought, a wished place of rest. 

A palace it might not liave been improperly cafled, for 
inside and out it was a structure of surpassing splen- 
dour; no bit of gingerbread, like Horace Walpole’s 
villa at Twickenham, but a reproduction in solid stone 
of the beautiful proportions of the best times of Gothic 
arch itc(. tare. The most striking feature was the prin- 
oipiil tower, whi('h, rising to an immense height from 
the centre, was visible, above the trees that embosomed 
the remainder of the abbey, at a distance of twenty 
miles. This Mr Beckford had been induced to build in 
consequence of the temptation presented by the elevated 
situation, and from a love he had for extensive prospects, 
the enjoyment of which was placed within his power 
by the favour of nature in bestowing upon him extra- 
ordinary eyesight. Four lines of building radiated from 
the tower, so as to form the outline of a Latin cross ; but 
all monotony of effect was effectually precluded by the 
various heights of the four limbs, the mixture of turrets 
amongst pinnacles, and the contrast of round with 
square towers. The park and pleasure-grounds were 
laid out with consummate art, in order to constitute, 
either by themselves, or in connexion with the abbey, 
landscapes of the most delightful description, l^xiceed- 
ing to the interior, the visitor selected, as most worthy 
of notice amongst its hundred apartments, the Great 
Western Hall, the two galleries called St Michaers and 
King Edwjtrd’s, which, being in a line with each other, 
could at any time be thrown into one grand vista ; the 
two yellow drawing-rooms, the sanctuary, the oratory, 
the nunnery, &c. 

These rooms being hung with silks and damasks of 
the richest dye, adorned W'ith choice pictures of the " 
great masters, stored With the rarest objects of virtHf 
and filled with valuable books and funfitnre, formed a 
whole which was magnificent and indescribable. The 
muIUoned windows were ^belUshed with stained glass, 

JlH ttorisjidsd with oorraa imsssrjtos, 

And diamondad with panes of quaint device ; 


* Uteseary Oazette, 1881. 
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c<dumns crept up the sides of the; endless galleries, and 
then spread themselves out in network tracery over- 
head. As for th^ excellence of the paintings, it is suffi- 
cient to mention that one, a Maflona by Raphael, was 
afterwards purchased by the trustees of our National 
Gallery for no less a sum thaif five thousand guineas. 
His anxiety to possess himself of first-rate specimens 
of art, was shown when he oifered M. Angersteiu 
L.20,000 for a picture now in the National Gallery, 
painted by Del Riombo. The cabinets of kings and 
princes at homo and abroad had been ransacked to sup- 
ply the collection of rarities a^Fonthill. Vases of exqui- 
site workmanship; cups, salvers, and other articles 
wrought in precious metal; carvings in ivory, sculp- 
tured gems; these, and a thousand objects of vfdue 
and curiosity, a few of which we will now particu- 
larise, glittered on the tables or enriched the cabinets. 
Amongst this ‘fouth’ of estimable things were com- 
prised original drawings by roussin ; a mounted Nautilus 
upon an ivory plinth carved by Benvenuto Cellini ; a 
vase of a single Hungarian topaz, intended as a marriage 
present by the same artist ; a hookah set with precious 
stones, formerly the property of Tippoo Siiib ; a (irystal 
cabinet that had belonged to Pope Paul V. ; a painted 
cabinet designed by Holbein for Henry VII. ; six carved 
ebony chairs, once possessed by Cardinal Wolsey, &c. 
The collection of china was very extensive. The pas- 
sion for heaping up nick-nacks of this kind is known to 
be one of a powerful nature, wlicn it has been once in- 
dulged ; but it is %::arcely credible that a man of sense and 
taste could be found who would go on year after year in- 
creasing his ‘Stuck of crockery, until ouc room actually 
containca upwards of* 24(H) dislics of foreign china ! It 
is gratifying to know that the sleeping ajjartmentof the 
owner of h^onthill was a perfect contrast to the splendour 
around. Ilis bedroom was small, with diminutive vHii- 
dows, and sujqdied with no moans of warmth; his 
couch was narrow, and without hangings. 

If the rtjuder, after being made acquainteii witli the 
splendours of E'onthill, should inquire what provision 
had been made for tlic comfort of its occupants, he would 
find that its domestic arrangements had been grievously 
neglected. In fact, from first to last, its efiect as a w^ork 
of act, some would say as a show-place, had been studied 
to the exclusion of meaner considerations. Of all its 
multitude of rooms, but eighteen were sleeping apart- 
ments, and not one of these had a dressing-room at- 
tached. The iiicouvenieiiccs of nearly the whole number, 
arising from want of light or of ventilation, or from 
being perched at a fatiguing licight in the great tower, 
almost disqualified them for the purposes to wdiicli they 
were applied. Boon after its celebrated founder quitted 
the abbey, this lofty tower fell with an awful crash in 
the night of the 21st of December 182.5, destroying in 
its fall a considerable part of the edifice below. The base 
had not been made strong enough to support the vast 
superincumbent weight, and a catastrophe of this kind 
had long been predicted. Happily, no one was hurt by 
the accident. It is reported that when news of what 
had happened was taken to the former owner of Font- 
hill, he replied, with a smig froid worthy of his father, 

‘ Well, the tower has paid its possessor a greater com- 
pliment tlian ever it did to me. I had it for nearly 
twenty years, and during all that time it neither bowed 
nor courtesied.’ . 

The pride that seeks its ancestry among tne great of 
former times, evidently exercised much ^uence over 
Mr Beckford*s mind. Though he had little to boast of ou 
his other’s side* through his mother he claimed descent 
from kings and princes. The lustre of a lineage thus 
centred in the son, no ray of which foil upon the father, 
was studiottsHy embUzoned throughout his dwelling. It 
blazed from every window in conspicuous colours, whilst 
bis wsRs, both inside and out, were incrusted with coats 
of armour and heraldic bearings. One of his immexnse 
gaUeries was built fm* the express purpose of commo- 
morating the namtes of those individuals amongst his- 
ancestry who liadl been Knights of the Garter. He 


claimed to have the bingular distinction of being de- 
scended from all tlie barons (of whom any issue re- 
mained) who extorted the great charter of oip liberties 
from King John at Ilunnymede. One entire pile of 
building was erected to notify this fact. 

The total cost of the buildings at Fonthill, according 
to Mr Bockford’s own statement, was about L.278,000 : 
if to this sum he added ilie expense his father had been 
at in erecting the former mansion, in pulling down the 
parish church, which stood witliin his park, and re- 
building it at another pla(;e, we cannot suppose that 
less than half a million was spent at this spot, where 
now there is no mansion of any kind in existence. Ex- 
cessive expenditure and the unfavourable docisiion of a 
litigation resjiecting some of liis Wyst India property, 
determined Mr Beokford, in 1822, to part with Font- 
hill, and retire to some less costly abode, 'llie estate 
and mansion wore bought at by a gentle- 

man of th e^ ame of Farquhar, who had realised a 
large fortdTO in India. (.)ii that occasion the house 
was thrown opbn to the public, with a view to the sale 
of its numerous articles of virju, and ’for some time 
it was re.«iorted to by immense crowds. The curiosity 
was undoubtedly the greater, that the proprietor had 
hitherto lived in it in studious retirement, and never 
allowed any strangers to be admitted even to his 
grounds. For some years previous to his death Mr 
Beckford resided at Bath, wl^ere he again indulged 
his taste for building, in crowning an eminence with 
another tower not far from the house in which he 
lived. Here, surrounded by his choicest works of art, 
whicli lie had saved from the wreck, he continued 
those recluse habits for which he had always been 
remarkable, and u hich made him all but totally inac- 
cessible. One person, who seems to have been admitted 
to his society, reports that his conversation was as cor- 
rect and elegant as liia WTitings, abounding in anecdotes 
of the great men of the last century whom he had 
known personally. In his latter years he again took 
up the lien, and gave to the world ‘ Recollections of an 
Excursion to the Monasteries of Alcoba^a and Batalbii,* 
a journey which he performed in 1795. One of the last 
events of a gratifying nature in his history was the 
union of his daughter’s son, tlm Marquis of Douglas, to 
the daughter of a sovereign house of Germany, Mary of 
Baden. Buch an alliance must have Ixien extremely 
pleasing to one who had so keen a relish for ancestral 
honours. 

At length, after upwards of sixty years of mature 
life spent in unlimited indulgence of the liighest intcl- 
lectiml tastes, this singular man meets the common 
fate ; suggesting the verse of Gray— 

The boast of lieraldry, the iiomp of i>o\vor, 

And all that beauty, all that wcaltli e’er gave, 

Await aliko the iuovi table hour ; 

Tho paihii of glory load but to the grave. 

CHEAP COPYRIGHT BOOKS. 

We have pleasure in adverting to the several pub- 
lishing enterprises now on foot for the wider diffiiision 
of original 'or copyriglit books. The portion of the 
public which we address cannot, we l^lieve, be over- 
informed with regard to the m^ans which exist for be- 
coming possessed of a collection of books — a potsonal or 
family library — consisting not of works in an antiquated 
taste, which they would little regard, but of books by 
modern and living authors, communicating knowledge 
in iU most approved forms, or conyeying such produc- 
tions of fancy as the feelings of breathia^ men can re- 
i^nd to. Foremost in the list stands Mr Murray’s 
llome and Colonial Lihrot/ry^ Commenced in the latter 
part of 1843, and of which eleoen volumes hive already 
made their appearance. Hiere has been, in our opfriion, 
no Mibrary’ comparable to this* It seems to us fully 
to realise for the first time the magnificent idea of the 
Czar Constable, as described in the Life of Scott, and 
to be wliat his hBso^ttanjr Unfortunately Med to be, 
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in consequeiuie of the erroneous typograpliical arrange- 
ments. Ilei'o (speaking roundly) whafpon stable gave 
in tiro yoJuines at seven shillings, S|; given in ope 
at liulf-a-crown. And the books— in consequence of 
Mr ]\Iurray's extensive possessions of literary pro- 
per^—are all of first-rate character. Borrow *a Rible 
in Spain, one of the most original and interesting 
books of personal narrative in our language ; Mias 
Rigby’s delightful Letters from the Baltic; aud Irby 
and Manglcs’s Travels in the Holy Land, are exanoples 
of the books of recent date. Drinkwater’s Ilistorv of 
the Siege of Gibraltar is an instance of copyrights of 
older standing. Of books altogether originai — an ele- 
ment requiring critical management, hut of great im- 
portance— we have a.s yet but one example; a most 
spirited, amusing, and instructive narrative of personal 
adventure in Western Barbary, by Mr Drummond Hay, 
son of the consul at Tangier. The quantity of paper 
and print given in such a case is less than in the re- 
, ^ printed books ; but still the fact shines clear, that a book 
which in ordinary Gircumstancos would be published at 
twelve or fourteen shillings, and addressed of course 
only to the affluent claAcs, is in this mode presented at 
half-a-crown, so as to be accessible to a vastly larger 
body of people. We sincerely hope tliat this scheme 
will meet with the large Ciicouragcment which it so 
richly merits. 

Mr Knight’s Weekly V^olnmcsfor all Tleader& is a more 
; daring scheme, and one whicli it will lie more difficult 
^ to conduct successfully, in as far as it demands a quicker 
supply of material, and proposes to be more original. 
The publisher has, however, large stores at command, 
including ail unprecedented quantity of available illus- 
1 , tmtiona in wood. A volume of two Inindred and forty 
' ■ pagCf— fdhoit these are small— atone shilling, is a genuine 
bargain ; so much so, tb at one feels unavoidably some con- 
cern reapectUig tlie publisher’s profit. The first publica- 
tion is a life of William Caxton, the early English printer, 
by Mr Knight himself— an exceedingly pleasing volume, 
though hardly, we would fear, suitable to the taste of 
, tlie large body appealed to. The second is a tasteful 
salection from the papers in the Lowell OfUring -an 
auupol, as many of our readers are aware, produced by 
the factory girls of the chief manufacturing towm in 
America.* Eor rural bdhk-elubs, and the libr ries con- 
nected with regiments, prisons, &c. a scries of good 
books in this form would be highly api)roi>riate ; and 
the Weekly Volume will serve the end, and obtain the 
success, if its materials shall he found adapted to popular 
taste : upon iJiat all will depend. 

It may not be inappropriate licrc to remark, tliat the 
earliest cheap editions of classical English books were 
Cooke’s, puWished about the close of the last century 
in sixpenny numbers, each embellished witli a tasteful 
copper engraving. Many men now in middle life must 
have agreeable reminiscences of the w eekly treat fur- 
nished by the paternal generosity wliich had enabled 
them to become subscribers to Cooke’s editions. There- 
after, Walker's and Suttaby’s editipns of the British 
Classics — rival series of identical form, and that rather 
too small and of too minute typography, yet withal 
neat— contended for patronage, and met a large sale. 
In the same taste was Dove’s series, published about 
seventeen years ago. Somewjiat earlier, Mr Limbird, 
a bookseller in the Straftid, produced a series of cheap 
classics in octavo, double columns, the most economical 
form in winch books can be published. They were 
homely in style, hut, as far as we arc aware, they luul 
^ tl^^ m^rit of being the first of their genus. In similar 
, ^te were Jones’s editions of the classics, a series which 
included, however, a more voluminouB class ol hooks. 

, The- publication of cheap reprints had 'experienced a 
dull, OT -several years, when in 13JC wp commenced 
' flditions, which, meeting with 
, brought several similar series into 
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the field, ipcluding the. elegant one of Hr Smith of 
Fleet Street The impulse thus communicated was also 
the means qf inducing sever^ publishers, as Messrs 
Wliittaker and Co., Mr Murray, and Mr Moxon, to 
present various copyright books in their possession 
in a similar form. Gmat benefit has thus been con- 
ferred upon the public. Modern books are no longer 
exclusive to the rich. Tradesmen and artisans may 
now possess themselves of little libraries, whicli shall 
include some of the best productions of contemporary 
talent. It is at the same time wortliy of notice, that 
the vast sale of these cheap reprints, in addition to the 
large quantities of clieap periodical works, has not been 
attended by any diminution of the number of new pub- 
I licatious. The number of distinct books published for 
the first time in 1842 was 2193, whereas the number in 
1832 was only 1525, the aggregate value or selling 
prices ill the two cases being respectively L.968, and 
L.807. 

After all, is the diffusion of literature at, or even 
near its ultimatum ? We greatly suspect not. Suppose 
there is so large a sale as lliirty thousand for cither Mr 
Murray’s or Mr Knight’s series, what is it in compa- 
rison witli the millions of tlie population of this land ? 
Only one person in a thousand has a book. Grant timt 
three hundred thousand cheap sheets ai*e circulated 
wockl 3 ', only one person in a hundred has a sheet. 
There is surely much yet to be done to bring a healthy 
and acceptable literature to all doors. And for this 
purpose we state, as our deliberate miinioii, that the 
abolition of the duty upon pai)er, ana the unrestricted 
importation of rags from all parts of the world, are ne- 
cess.ary. T'he paper being the principal material, upon 
its clieapness almost everything depends. There is on 
this subject a prevalent fallacy, to the effect that the 
reduction to be accomplished by these means is so small 
on the few sheets constituting a book, tliat it would 
not tell. And it is pointed out that the taking away 
of the dufy would not lower the price of any existing 
I>eriodicaL'* It is not considered how greatly the price 
of paper affects a cheai) work, or how, wdiile existing 
works remain priced as before, the savings thus effected, 
aud the temptation of a cheaper article, are apt to 
engender new speiadations, in which the benefit of the 
reduction i-s fully realised by the public. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

NEW USES OF TNUIA-IIFBBER. 

About three years ago (No. 453 of our former series) 
we published an account of this interesting substance, 
detailing its history, the manner in which it is obtained 
from the various trees that yield it, and the uses to 
which it was then applied. At that time its chief and 
almost only use was in the manufacture of Macintosh’s 
waterproof cloth, the fabrication of somo surgical appa- 
ratus in 'which elasticity and pliability were the objeots 
desired, the rubbing out of bluck-lead pendEmorks 
from paper, and a few other minute and unim^rtant 
applications. Now, however, this substance is em- 
ployed in some highly important branches of our manu- 
factures, and has become a valuable agent in the arts 
and sciences— showing what an extensive field the rapid 
advance of science may open up for the appliance of 
materials hitherto considered as next to useless. From 
its peculiar elastidty, its impermeability to air and 
water, it^ being soluble only in naphtha, and from its 
great durability, it has been successfully employed in 
the fabrication of various dotlis, besides that of 
intosh ; for airrcushions, safety-bdts and jackets-; liga* 
merits and bandages for gloves, stockings, braces, and 
other articles of ureiw ; fo^ boots, stoppers for bottles, 
and, numerous other purposes. With these appliances 
most our r^ers ipay be faifiiliar ; but feiv may 
know, or that it wouM be employed as 

a pavemofit ?qr: stably lobbies, public halls* and the 
Hke; it is upW ^belng used ^in the construction of 
jifr-boatof and R iB allfO proposed to use it 
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te^isively in the fitting up of our men-of-war. The 
Elastic Pavement Company have lately erected ma- 
chinery for the preparation of the material for these 
important purposes, and can pr^uce it, it seems, at a 
price sufficiently moderate to admit of its general adop- 
tion. * 

As a pavement for stables, the caoutchouc prepara- 
tion is said to hp unequalled, preventing tlie lodging of 
stale matters, and their consequent noxious exhala- 
tions; requiring little litter; and preserving the knees 
and other parts of the horse from injuries which are apt 
to be received in stone-pavefl stables. By a little pre- 
caution, the ammonia, which now exhales to the injury 
of the horses’ health, may be collected and sold as a 
manure, at from two to three pounds per horse per 
annum. The stables of the commissioners of Woolwich 
dockyard have been paved with this material for up- 
wards of two years, and are allowed to be superior in 
point of cleanliness, freedom from smell, and healthiness, 
to what they were previous to the laying down of the 
elastic pavement. It has also been laid down in the 
Admirmty courtyard, and the carriage entrance court 
to Windsor Castle, where it has given much satisfaction. 
‘ With respect to its application to marine purposes,* 
says the Railway Gazette, ‘a life-bout is now being 
constructed on the company’s premises (thirty-four feet 
length of keel, and twelve breadth of beam), which, with 
the exception of the keel and some iron braces, will 
be entirely formed of India-rubber and cork planking. 
She will weigh one ton and a half, an ordinary life- 
boat weighing three tons ; and it is the opinion of all 
naval men aira engineers who have seen her, that it will 
be almost impossible to sink Iier under ordinary circum- 
stances, and that, when driven on a rock by the action 
of the waves, she will rebound like a ball, without frac- 

I turc. It is also proposed to use the caoutchouc pre- 
paration for an inner lining between the^guns in ■war- 
vessels, to prevent the efi'ect.s of splinters ; for hammock 
nettings and bul\^■ark8, to save the crew from canister, 
grape, &c. ; and for other useful though less obvious 
jmrposcs.’ 

{Such are tlie numerous purposes to which human 
ingenuity can apply a single, and to all appearance an 
insignificant substance — the exuded sap of a tree ; show- 
ing that science nut only supplies our more obvious 
wants, but creates others, and calls into use hitherto 
neglected materials to supply them. Nothing in nature 
is useless ; if we cannot now .see its value, let us rest 
assured that the time will come for its profitable appli- 
cation. 

HI'ONTANEOUS COMBUSTION OF PICTURES. 

I 

A large package of pictures was lately burnt without 
apparent cause, while in the course of being transported 
on the Edinburgh and Glasgow railway. The incident 
suggests to us to remark, that there is considerable 
reason for believing oil-paintings to be amongst the 
articles liable to spontaneous combustion. In the Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Journal, January 1821, is n com- 
munication from Mr James Gullan of Glasgow, stating 
the following facts : — * Having sold a respectable spirit- 
dealer a parcel of sample-bottles, I sent them to him 
packed in an old basket, the bottom of which was much 
broken. To prevent the bottles from Ming through, I 
put across the bottom of the basket a piece o^old pack- 
ing-sheet, which had lain long about the warehouse, 
which ■was an oil and colour one, ieind was besmeared 
with diflferent kipds of vegetable oil. About six or 
eight tre^ks after, the gentleman informed me that my 
•oily cloth and basket had almost set his warehouse on 
fire. The basket and cloth had been thrown behind 
some spirit-casks pretty much confined from the air, 
and about mid-day he was alarmed by a smell of fire. 
Having moved away the casks in the direction where 
the smoke issued, he Aaiv the basket and cloth in a blaze. 
This fact may be a lisefiil hint to |>er8ons in public 
works, where galipoll, nmsee^ w linseed oils are used 
in their manufitotutes, as ft is an established fiict (though 


not* generally known), that these vegetablo^oils used on 
cloths, yarn, or|WOol, in the process of dyeing, and con- 
fined for a timjf from the open air, are very apt to occa- 
sion spontaneous fire.’ Floor-cloth, and rags used in 
cleaning oil, are mentioned by Mr Booth, lecturer on 
chemistry,* ns amongst forty various articles ascertained 
to liable to spontaneous combustion ; and there was 
an instance of this phenomenon at Lyons in 1815, where 
the material was clotli containing oil. Oil pictures being 
an association of oil with cloth, and nearly the same 
substance as floor-clotli, and this consideration being 
tjikcn in connexion with the actual burning of a pack- 
age of pictiiresi without any external cause that could 
be detected, wc can scarcely doubt that spontaneous 
ignition may befall this (lass of works of art. The 
knowledge of this fact, if it be one, cannot but he of 
importance to the public, both as suggesting precau- 
tionary measures, aiul preventing blame" being cast on 
parties nofe^rly liable to it. 

THE WINES OF PALESTINE, 

An American chemist, Trofes^sor Ilitc'hcock of Am- 
herst College, has had the curiosity to obtain, at consi- 
derable pains, specimens of eight or ten of the wines 
produced in J’alestinc, Syria, and Asia Minor, in order 
to ascertain if they contain alcohol. The professors of 
tlie abstinence cause have, as is well known, asserted 
and enijiloyed a considerable «imount of learning to 
prove that the wines spoken of in Scripture included 
none of this material. The learned professor bethought 
him of trying if any light could be thrown upon this 
question by direct experiment upon the ■wines of tliose^ 
countries, and lie accordingly had speeimens sent tO' 
him by a Smyrna missionary. Let it not be supposed 
that he aimed at injuring the temperance principle. 
It appears that he is a votary of that principle, and 
only wished to ascertain tlie truth. However this be, 
the result is unfavourable to tbc theory maintained by 
the author of ‘ Anti-Bacchus ’ and other >veU-meaning 
writers. These w'ines contain from 10 to nearly 18 per 
cent, of alcohol. I’rofessor Hitchcock expresses his 
belief that there can here be no fallacy from any change 
in tlie constitution of the wines since ancient times, 
seeing that tlie climate has undergone no alteration, 
and the -wdnes continue to be made in the ordinary 
manner from the pure jui(‘e of the grape. 

The abstinence cause is a noble one, resting on sound 
and incontestable arguments of simple expediency. It 
never can be the better of any attempt to support it 
by arguments which arc inconsistent with truth. Enough 
for it, that it pleads for virtues most unequivocably 
desirable in the present age, and which conduce to 
the support and nurture of all good tendencies in our 
nature. 


BRIDGET PATHLOW. 

t A TALE. 

To work out an honest purpose, in spite of opposition, 
misfortune, penury, taking no heed of scorn, no heed 
of ridicule ; tb say that you who now despise shall yet 
respect, you who scorn shall yet have benefit ; to say 
these things and do them, is to present huniatt nature 
in a form which sooner or later must obtain uniVetial 
sympathy. In this virtue a world of hope 
even for the meanest ; for, in being honest to oUt^ves, 
we create a power of honestly serving others. 

In the town of Lincoln there live^aoffle yieara ago a 
man of the name of Pathlow, who, having amed in the 
army, had retired at the close of the war upmi a sffiaU 
pension. He belonged to what is comtnOnly cdled a 
good family, was proud of this relatidnship, and !iav- 
ing dissipated his little patrimony, and made an ill- 
assorted marriage, liad entered the army, not with the 
desire to serve, but as the only means he had of finding 

, — - — — *■ 

* See the Journal, <04, fbrmer series^ 
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to-day or to-morrow’s bread. After mapy struggles'be- 
tween poverty and pride, debt and disgrime, he settled in 
Lincoln, when he was some years past middle lifb. Here 
tlie old course was run. Fine houses were taken, fine 
appearances made ; but these, unlike the three degrees 
of comparison, did rather begin with the largest and 
end with the smallest; so that, when our t^e com- 
mences, the fine house, in the finest street, had dwindled 
into a mean habitation, that could only boast its neigh- 
bourhood to the minster, where, shadowed by some 
antique trees, and within sound of the minster’s bell, it 
was the birthplace of Bridget Pathlow. 

Tliere were two brothers several years older than 
Bridget, born before Pathlow had settled in Lincoln, 
and on whose education he had spent aU available 
means ; fbr, as he had great promises from great rela- 
tions, he destined them to be gentlemen. Besides these 
two, Bridget hhd another brother, some years younger 
than herself, who, being born like her during the poverty 
and ill-fortunes of the parents, was looked upon with no 
favourable or loving eye. 

Whilst the elder brothers were better dad, well 
taught inditing pleasant epistles to far-off relations, 
poor Tom and Bridget Pathlow were the household 
drudges. To do dirty work, to repel needy credi- 
tors, to deny with the prompted lie, to steal along the 
streets, and, with the heart’s blood in her face, to hear 
the unpaid tradesmen dishonour her hither’s name ; to 
sit by the fireless hearth, or by the window to watch 
her fkther’s return, who, urged for money, would per- 
haps keep from home whole nights, having first told 
Bridget that he should not return alive ; to watch 
throligh those hours of mental pain, and yet in this 
very loneliness, in these childish years, to have one 
never failing belief of being by self-lielp not always so 
very sorrowful or so despised, surely made this young 
child no unworthy dweller under the shadow of the olden 
minster. Tom was not half so resolute as Bridget, nor 
BO capable of endurance. 

The elder brothers left home when Bridget and Tom 
were not more than eleven and eight years old. No 
love had been fostered between these elder and younger 
children; yet in the heart of Bridget much love was 
gatnered. Now that they were alone, the chil '•ren were 
more together, the household di'udgery was shared be- 
tlireeti them, as well as the cares and sorrows of their 
miserable home, and tlie stolen play round the minster 
aisles, where many, who despised the parents, said kind 
words to the children. Designing her for some humble 
employment, where the weekly gain of two or three 
shillings w'ould supply the momentary want. Captain 
Pathlow (as he was called) denied Bridget any better 
education than such as was afforded by a school, the 
weekly fees of which were sixpence ; but she had a 
kind fiiend in an old glass-staincr, who lived hard by, 
and another in his son, a blind youth, who was allowed 
to play upon the minster organ. As a return to this 
poor youth for some few lessons^ in organ -playing, 
Bridget would carry home each evening tlic key of a 
little postern door (which a kind prebend had lent 
him), and by which private access was gained to the 
cloisters. So often did Bridget carry back ttiat key, 
that at last, becoming a sort of privileged person, 
she was allowed to come through the garden, which, 
shadowed by the cloister walls, 1^ pleasant before the 
prebend’s quaint study window. The old man, looking 
up often from his book, and remembering that in Lin- 
emn her father’s name was linked to all meanness 


omd disgrace, would wonder to see her push bad 
fSwinfi the overhanging boughs the ripe apples, or the 
luscious grapes, untouched, utttasted ; so, judging fron 
SlUall things, he took to heart that this poor Brid^ hac 
sf IdUdh of nobleness about her. From this time he ob- 
her tofste narrowly. Hurrying across the garden 
VPftrticularly if the shadows oj 


wip low) to look at one piece of wood-carving 


uWcIi, jnbiect^ng. fh>m the old« cloister wall, lookec 
I twilight like the drooping ivy it mimicked 


One night the old nan questioned her, and said he 
to have her taught, to serve 


said she ; ‘ but if * she 


should like to be her firiend, 
her. 

‘I thank you mueft sir,’ 
stopped abruptly. 

‘If what, Bridget?* * 

‘ If 1 cpuld sew, or earn ’ she stopped again. 

‘Well,* said the old man smiling, ‘1 see you are a 
good girl, Bridget. There are, if I remember what 
my housekeeper said, six Holland shirts to make, 
which ’ 

* I will do them. To-mWow night I will come ; for 
I have a purpose to serve which will make me work 
with a ready finger.* 

She was gone before the old man could answer. The 
morrow and the morrow’s night saw that poor child 
plying the quick needle, whilst brother Tom guarded 
the chamber door, lest a gleam of the candle should 
betray the solitary and hidden task. 

Unknown to Bridget, the worthy prebend made to 
Captain Pathlow an offer of serving his child. But 
this offer was repulsed witli bitter scorn. ‘ He had rich 
relations,* he said, ‘who could serve Bridget, without 
her being a pauper. For the rest, no one had a right to 
interfere.* 

Bridget was henceforth forbidden oven to quit thq 
house. But the six fine Holland shirts were at length 
completed, and carried home ; Tom returning the happy 
bearer of a bright shining piece of gold. This was soon 
laid out. In what ? Bridget knew ^st, for she still 
worked on by night. , 

Returning home late one evening, the fatheiiiobserved 
the gleaming light from the lone garret window, and 
creeping upon the two children unseen, not only para- 
lysed them with fear, but holding in the candle’s flame 
the diligent work of many weeks, the fruition of that 
child’s earliest desire, that fruit of an honest purpose — 
no dainty piece of needlework was it, but the drawn 
image, leaf by leaf, of the curious carving — burnt it to 
ashes. 

* If you can work,’ he said fiercely, ‘ there are milliners 
in Lincoln who want errand girls. Ha ! ha I two shillings 
a-week will add ale to our night’s meal !’ 

The girl was only saved from this destiny by the 
arrival one Saturday, during dinner time, of a very large 
letter sealed with black, which, being opened, was 
found to have f^ome from the elder brother, who, stating 
the death of an uncle, advised that Bridget should be 
sent immediately upon a speculative visit to the widow cd 
aunt This was food of a right kind to Pathlow ; he 
began its digestion immediately. * You must say good 
words for us, Bridget — good words. Hint that a suit 
of clothes, or a five-pound note, will be acceptable to 
me, and a new silk gown to your mother ; and, in short, 
an^hing.* 

The girl’s few miserable clothes were soon packed 
within one narrow box, a letter written to the guard of 
the coach, which was to convey her from London into 
the western provinces, to say that her relation would 
pay at the end of the journey. Dear Tom parted with 
a copy on paper of that rare carving, laid secretly 
on the prel^nd’s reading-desk, and on the morrow 
after the letter came, Bridget saw the last glimpse of 
Lincoln minster. Her eldest brother — he who had 
written thr letter— lived in London, a gay, apparently 
rich gentleman, studying, it was said, for a physician, if 
study hd ever did ; but as Bridget had l^cn forewarned 
not to make her appearance at his lodgings during the 
day, she was forced to stop tUl night came within the 
garret chamber assigned to her at the inn where the 
coach had stayed. With that apolo^ for a trunk- 
small as it was, it would have held the wardrobes 
of three Bridgets— mounted oti the burly shoulders of 
a herculean porter, the gi|rl found her brother’s home. 
She had expected to see rich a^rtments, but none so 
rich as ihele, where, surrounded by all the semblance 
of aristocratic Bib, her brother lay stretched upon a 
sofa sipping his wine, and reading fne evening paper. 
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* Well,* WM his gteeting, ‘ you*te come ;* and then he 
iitrent on with his raper. 

These words feu chill upon the girl’s heart ; but she 
knew she was his sister, and fie knelt to kiss him. 
* Dear Richard, dear brother, I have so counted on this 
hour. They all send their love ; tom, and Saul, and ’ 

* There, that’ll do. Go and sit down. These things 
are low ; you must forget them all. But, faugh ! how 
you’re dressed I Did any one see you as you came in ?’ 

The answer was satisfactory : so the reading went on. 

‘You must forget these Lincoln people altogether,’ 
he said after a while ; ‘ you ate going to be a lady, and 
the memory of poverty sits ill upon such. Mind, I 
warn you to have a still tongue. For the rest, make 
yourself comfortable; say black is black, and white 
white. A very good maxim, I assure you, for a depen- 
dent.’ 

‘ Can happiness come from such belief, or future 
j good ?' asked Bridget. ‘ Can ’ 

‘ There, that’ll do ; I never discuss points with clxil- 
dren. Talk the matter over with the next maid-ser- 
vant, or reserve it for private meditation when you are 
upon the top of the coach.’ 

Bridget had little to say after this, and a late liour 
of that same night found her journeying to the western 
province, where her widowed relation dwelt. At length, 
on the second morning after leaving London, slie found 
herself in a cjountry town, in a gay street, standing upon 
a scrupulously clean step, knocking upon a very bright 
knocker, not only for her own admittance, but for that 
of the scantily-freighted box. A dcmure-looking ser- 
vant app§area, who, taking in to her mistress the intro- 
ductory letter whicl^ the elder Bathlow had indited, 
being, as he had said, the fishing- hook whereby to catch 
the fish, left the Lincoln girl to a full hour’s doubt as to 
whether she should have to retrace her way to Lincoln, 
or be received as the poor dependent. It s'eenied that 
her unexi)t‘ch'd arrivsl had created mucli discussion ; 
for loud Vvjicos were heard in a neighbouring parlour. 
The dispute, rising into a storm, was only stayed by 
Bridget’s being ordered into the presence of the bereaved 
widow, wlio, being of substantial form, sat in a capa- 
cious chair, with a plentiful ilow of lawn before her 
weeping fiice. She was surrounded by several relatives, 
each of wlxom liad children to recommend ; but wishing 
to exhibit her power, and triumph over their greedy 
expectlitions, she rose, and throwing herself upon the 
astonished girl’s neck, made visible election of a depen- 
dent, Foil^ in their purpose, the relations disappeared. 
The widow, like a child pleased with a toy, made for 
a wliile much of the i)oor Lincoln girl : old dresses 
were remodelled, old bonnets cunningly trimmed, bygone 
fashions descanted on, till, to crown the whole, the 
girl wished back her Lincoln rags, rather than walk 
the streets to be gazed at by every passer-by. In 
this matter there was no appeal ; there never is against 
dogged seif-opinion or selfish cunning. Pleased with 
having one on whom to wreak a world of spite, the 
widow soon changed her first show of kindness to taunts, 
reproaches proportionate to the loneliness and depen- 
dence of the child. Months went by without one soli- 
tary gleam of happiness, for books or learning were for- 
bidden ; added to all this, too, were perpetual secret 
letters from her home, urging her to send money. But 
tliere was no meanness in Bridget ; she coodd endure, 
but not cravQ unworthily. Things had gone on thus 
for a twelvemonth, when one winter’s day tlie widow 
came back after a week’s absence a gay bride, and that 
same night Bridget was sent back on her way to Lin- 
*coln, with five idiiUingB in her iK)cket over and above 
the coach hire. 

Bridget had a frUow-paiaenger, who, having travelled 
far, and being young, and troubled with a chUd, was 
much pleased with the thousand little kindnesses that 
the girl peribrmed, so that before the journey to London 
waaend^ avast friendship was established between 
th^. They parted with much regret ; for, to one like 
Bridget, so lonely, so destitute of friends, the mere sem- 


blance of kindnys was a treasure in itself. She had eat 
some time in tl* oflSce waiting for the Linooln coach— 
not without comfort, for the book-keeper had stirred up 
the office fire, and, suspecting her scanty purse, had sup- 
plied her with a glass of warm ale and a toast— when «- 
pale but respectable-looking man entered, and saying 
that he was the husband of Bridget’s fellow-passenger, 
had come to offer her the comfort of his home for a day 
or so, as a returil for her kindness to his wife and child. 
After some little deliberation Bridget accepted the ofibr, 
for she dreaded to return home without having written 
to say that she was coming; so an hour afterwards 
Bridget sat with tlic baby on her knee by the side of 
her fellow-passenger, in a comfortable sccond-tloor room 
in a street leading from Long Aero.. Never was such 
a tea prepared as on this memorable night, never such 
a hearth, never such a baby, never such .a happy young 
wife, never such a wondering Bridget , for hero seemed 
the visible ;j|g!t‘»ence of all riches her heart had ever 
craved ; here, in this working-chamber of a Long Acre 
herald-painter. Here, too, without wealth, was the 
power of mind made visible; here, in this chamber 
of the artisan. A few cheap books nicely arranged, a 
few prints, rich panelled escutcheons, and cunning tra- 
cery, that brought to mind old things in Lincoln min- 
ster, covered the walls. These things stood out like 
the broad written words of hope and perseverance. 

Bridget had never been so htippy. On the morrow a 
letter was despatched ; but the answer was one of bitter 
reproach, harsh threats. It bore no invitation to return ; 
and w hen it said that Tom had left Lincoln, Bridget 
li.id no desire to do so. The stay of a few days was 
huigthcned into one of months; for when her good 
friends knew her history — all of it, saving her love 
of art— they could but pity, which pity ripening inso 
estimation as her (ihnracter became more known, turned 
friendsliip into love. We draw no romantic character, 
but one of real truth, Bridget was the busiest and cheer- 
fullest; up early, so that the hearth was clean, tlie 
breakfast ready, the baby neatly dressed; and this not 
done for once, but always; so that Bridget became a 
necessary part of the household in Long Acre. By and 
by, when she was found to possess an aptitude for 
drawing, the artisan set busily to work, and by the 
evening tire paid back, lu teaching, her honest service. 
An upturned cup, a book, a jug, were drawn ; and when 
these w^ere perfect, things of greater difficulty were 
sketched. Her progress was but slow, yet so iJerfect, 
that in a few months’ time she was a real help to her 
master ; and when he fell into bad healtli, and had to 
work at home, siie assisted to bring bread to that poor 
household. The artisan grew no better, but lingering 
week by week in a consumption, was each day less able 
to perform the work which, being of a rare and delicate 
kind, his master would intrust to no otlier hand. 

One week (tho week before he died) a crest of rwe 
device had to be painted on tlie panels of a ri^ city 
merchant’s carriage. No liand could execute it like 
that of the dying ifiaii ; but his hand was past work, 
though the mind could still invent ; and Bridget, who 
knew th&t bijt for this work being done no bread could 
come, knelt, and by Ids bed earned what was hiat eaten 
by that dying man. The work excelled the master’s 
hope ; he wondered more when, with tliat artisan’s last 
breath, he learned the act of mercy, how done, end ky 
whom. Bridget reaped good fruit : when she had lost 
one friend, wl>en his widow and child had lefr London 
for the country, the good old master coaohmadf^Or took 
Bridget home into veritable Long Aore itself. Ho vas 
not rich; but paying Bridget for all her she 

had money wherewith to take new lessons in ifrt— to 
begin the learning of wood-engraving, in which she 
afterwards rarely exoriled — to layby four bright gold 
pounds, 08 the means of seeing Linooln once again. 
They had never written to her from home, never fqr 
years ; but still her heart dung to those old memories 
which had encompassed her oh&dhood. 

She was now seventeen* It was a Mght May mom- 
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injr when she travelled onward to i\M minster town. 
How her heart beat audibly when, by t^e waning even- 
ing light, the homo even of that miserable childhood 
was seen again. Lifting the latch, she stole into the 
house; but no happy voice, no greeting met her ear ; all 
that was said was, ‘ Well, you’re come at last.’ But by 
and by, w-hen it was hinted that the larder was empty, 
and the relic of those four bright pounds were seen, 
more civil words were heard, which, warming into a full 
tide of kindness, lasted, veritably lasted, till the last 
shilling was spent; then — then laughing her poverty 
to scorn, she was ordered to travel back to London in 
the best fashion she could. 

The good old prebend was absent from Lincoln ; so it 
was only from poor blind Saul she could borrow a scanty 
sum, which sutn was the more needful, as she had to 
travel out of the high road to a little town where her 
dear brother Tom now lived. He had run away from 
home soon after Bridget had left, and aftt r many ups 
and downs in those few years, was now become half 
clerk half servant in the house of a country attorney. 
His nature was more passive than that of Ilridgct, more 
yielding, less energetic : having been from childhood 
weak in body, he had scarcely bettered Ins condition in 
chati^ng one scene of drudgery for another. In tiie 
little parlour of the country inn his long sad tale of 
passive suffering was told to the sister’s ear. If she 
wept, it was but for a raoment ; then talking cheerfully 
: of what tlie future should bja^how they would work 
together, how they would bo dear friends, how they in 
London would have one common home, and asking no- 
, thiUg from the world, still pay to it one never-failing 
debt Cheerfhlness and sympathy ; how they would do 
all this they said bo many times, that tlie supper grew 
cold, and poor feeble Tom laughed outright. They parted 
that summer’s night ; there was comfort when Bridget 
promised that a letter sliould come soon. She did not 
even hint llie joy that should be in it. 

Once more in London, she ]>egan that very week to 
build a home for Tom. By a little help from her l^ong 
Aero friends she procured some few pupils, whose 
parents being ambitious to adorn their parlour w'alls at 
the olieape.st rate, had their children initiated into the 
mysteries of art at sixj^nce the lesson. Sixt^^en lessons 
a- week made eight shillings — little enough to exist upon; 
but it yet hired a room and bought bread, and some- 
thing like the consciousness of independence. At night, I 
too, there were hours to work in — and then the practice 
of wood-engraving went nimbly on. 

In returning home once a-weok from a distant part 
of London, Bridget had to pass in an obscure street an 
old bookstall. She sometimes stopped to look upon it ; 
she always did so when she had seen upon it an old 
thumbed copy of Bewick’s British Birds. In those rare 
tail-pieces, that never were surpassed, one who knew' all 
the difficulties of the art found infinite delight. She 
was observed one evening by a gentleman who Iiad come 
up to the bookstall some minutes after Bridget; like 
her, too, he was curious in art, and 'wondered what this 
young 'poor-clad female could find of interest in one 
or two small pictured pages, not hastily turned over, 
but dwelt upon long, minute after minhte. He fol- 
lowed, but her light step soon left him far behind : he 
came again — there she ^as, mi the same day week, with 
that same old thumbed Bewick. Weeks went by in this 
manner, till the stall-keeper, remembering her often- 
seen face, bid her ‘ buy, or else not touch the books 
, again;’ and Bridget, creeping away like one guilty of 
a ^kdeed, saw not that the curious gentleman had 
: Iswight the books, and now follow^ her with speedy 
This time he might have found her home, but that, 

, a street leading ihto Holborn, some papers fell from 
roRuf drawings slie carried ; he stooped to 
^ w glancing at them rile 

night-labour had made her somewhat pro- 
triad to get employment ; but for 
Succ^: Steelmens sent in to engraverl^^ ^ 

V ' ‘ ^ V'’, 'V . ^ , , 

were returned, letters^to publishers unheeded; letters or 
specimens from Long Acre were of a surety inadmis- 
sible. The master who hadtaught her was dead. At last 
there was pointed oui to her an advertisement in one 
of the daily papers, that engravers upon wood were 
wanted for the design! of a cheap publication. There 
was reference to a person of whom Bridget had heard ; 
so, sending first for permission, she was introduced to 
the advertiser. A subject for illustration was chosen, 
and a pencil placed in her hand. When the design came 
out visibly from the paper, the advertiser, shaking his 
head, said he would consider. This consideration took 
some weeks ; meanwhile a sleepless pillow was that of 
poor Bridget. At last the answer came ; he would 
employ her, but at a very moderate remuneration. 
Yet here was hope, clear as the’ noonday’s sun ; here 
was the first bright-beaded drop in the cup of the self- 
helper; here was hope for 'J'om; here matter for the 
promised L*ttcr. The work done, the remuneration 
coming in, the fruition came ; new yet humble rooms 
were hired, second-hand furniture bought piece by piece; 
and it was a proud night when, alone in her still cham- 
ber, the poor (iespised Lincoln girl thanked Heaven for 
its holy mercy. 

The proverb tells us that good fortune is never single- 
handed. On the morrow — it was a wet and rainy dny 
— Bridget, in passing into Spring Gardens, observed 
that the stall of a poor lame apple woman had been 
yrartly overturned by some rude urchin. She stopped 
to help the woman, and whilst so doing, a very fat old 
gentleman came up, and looking, very quietly remarked 
in a sort of audible whisper to himself, ‘ f'urious ! very 
curious ! this same very little aot of mercy first intro- 
duced me to my excellent Torn : ay ! ay ! Tom’s gone ; 
there isn’t such another from Easteheap to Chelsea.’ 

The name of Tom was music to Bridget’s ears. The 
old gentleman liad moved away; but following quickly, 
Bridget addressed him. 

‘ 1 have a brother, sir, whose name is ’ 

* Tom,’ interrupted the old gentleman ; * find me my 
Tom’s equal, and I’ll say something to you. Here is my 
address.’ He thrust a card into Bridget’s hand, and 
went on. Here Avas a romantic omen of good for Tom. 

That same night the letter was indited. Two days 
after, the country wagon deposited Tom in the great 
city. An hour after, he sat by Bridget's hearth. 

‘ This night repays me for all past sorrow,’ stid the 
sister, as she sut hand in hand by her brother’s side. 
‘Years ago, in Ihose lonely winter nights, something 
like a dream of this same happy hour would come be- i 
fore me. Indeed it did, dear Tom.’ 1 

Each thing within those same two narrow rooms had 
a history ; the cuckoo (dock itself would have furnished 
matter for a tale ; the six chairs and tlie one table were 
prodigies. 

On the morroAv, Tom, guided by the address, found 
out the office of the fat old gentleman, who, l^ing a 
bachelor and an attorney, held pleasant chambers in 
Clement’s Inn. Whether induced by Tom’s appear- 
ance or his name, we know not, but the old gentieman, 
after certain inquiries at the coachmaker’S in Long 
Acre, took Tom for his clerk, at the salary of six shil- 
lings a-wcek. 

We must now allow weeks to pass by. In the mean- 
while Bridget’s work increased, though not the money 
paid for it. Yet out of these same earnings a small sum 
was laid by, for what our Lincoln girl breathed to no 
living ear. About this time better work was heard of, 
but application for it, through the person who employed 
her, failed ; how, she knew not* If I had a friend, she- 
saiii, I might succeed ; and though Richard has passed 
me in the streets unheeded, still 1 will make one last Ap- 
peal to him. She went, not in r«^s, hut decently atS^df. 

’ That you a^e rich, and aboi^ me in circumstances, 

I know, she htitnWy said ; *hitberto you have 

scorned to 4^w»%ie sh poor ; but as 1 haveitever wronged 
you or y^i^,iira#/you will perhaps aay tha^ l am your 
rister?’ 
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♦I made your fortune once,* he bitterly answered; 
*of your hon€!d purposes since then I know nothing. 
For the rest, it is not conveiient for a man in my con- 
dition to have pauper friends — yat have my answer.’ 

* Brother,’ she said, as slie ob^ed the haughty ges^ 
ture that signaled her to leave* the room, ‘may you 
regret the words you have so harshly spoken. For the 
rest, believe me 1 shall yet succeed, in spite of all this 
opposition.’ 

The peace of Bridget’s home was now broken by 
weekly letters from Lincoln for loan of money, which 
applications being successful fftr a few times, only made 
the letters more urgent and pressing in their demands. 

Some mouths after Bridget’s interview with Richard, 
there sat one winter’s evening in the study of a cele- 
brated author three gentlemen. The one was the 
author himself, as widely known for his largo human 
loving heart as for the books he had written. He had 
now been for some days translating a child’s story from 
the German, a sort of spiritual cliild’s book, like the 
Story without an End. 

‘ Were this book illustrated by one who had the 
same self-helping soul as its author, the same instinc- 
■ tive feeling,’ said the translator to one of his friends, * it 
would indeed be priceless. I have sometimes thought 
none but a woman could catch the simple yet deep ma- 
ternal feeling that lies in these same pages ; but where 
is ’ 

‘ There is a woman capable of this,’ said one of the 
friends, turning «to the author ; * beyond all doubt 
capable. Look here.’ • , 

He drey fotth from a pocket-hook the very iwipcrs 
which two years befor# Bridget had lost. 

‘ You say true,’ answered the translator ; ‘ but wliat 
is this ; it seems lilce the copy of some carved foliage, 
some ’ 

* This must be Bridget's,’ interrupted the other guest, 
leaning across the table with anxious lace (for it was 
no other tlmri the minster prebend) ; ‘ 1 sec it is ; yes, 
yes, a copy of the anti<iuo carving from the minster 
wall. Good things have been said in Lincoln of this 
Bridget, but ttie lather would never toll where she was.’ 

The enthusiastic old gentleman now entered into a 
long detail of Bridget’s youth, which, coupled with 
the other gentleman’s story, left no doubt that the 
peeper into the thumbed copy of Bewick luid the Lin- 
coln girl were one and the same. 

Next day anxious inquiries were set on foot respect- 
ing Brid/^et, but without effect. Then weeks went by, 
j and in the meanwhile the German book could find no 
I fit illustrator. But at last the woodcuts in the cheap 
I periodical for which Bridget engraved wore remarked 
' upon. The man who had the nanje of being both the 
artist and engraver was applied to, and he agrded to 
furnish the desired illustrations. A few were sent in, 
surpassing the author’s hopes ; but a stray leaf, a grace- 
ful touch, brought to memory the hand of Bridget. 
Yet she could not be heard of, though the old Lincoln 
gentleman was indefatigable in his inquiries. 

At length one night , the prebend and liis friend were 
returning along the Strand in a w^esterly direction, when 
by St Clement’s Daines they observed a very fat old 
gentleman creeping slowly along the pavement, whilst 
a diminutive youth kept watch and guard, now right, 
now left, as either side seemed likely to be jostled by 
some rude passer-by. ^ 

‘You shall go no further,* at length said the old 
gentleman, stopping short ; ‘ not an inch farther. Go ! 
give my love to your sister, you dog, and say that 1 
•have to thank her for introducing to me a second in- 
comparable Tom.’ 

But the boy was so far incomparable, that, being wil- 
ful and obstinate, be would see the (M gentlemao safe 
within New Inp, wbioh was near at hand ; and the 
friends, waiting outside, stayed till the boy returned, 
for his voice had brought to the prebend’s ear thfit of 
Bridget They mllpved. him into X#ong Acre, up two 
pair of stairs, whte^ lifting the latdb, the prebend be- 


held the same Bridget whom he had known at Lincoln, 

I while his eoinpAdon rexiognised, in the same person, 
her wliom lie l7ad followed years ago. A good fire 
burnt upon the hearth, Tom’s tea ready, his shoes and 
his coat by the fire ; for the night was wet, and Bridget 
herself busily at work upon the illustration of the Ger- 
man story. Happy was the meeting between the old 
man and her he aiinost thought his child ; strange the 
feelings of the gentleman who had bought the tliumbed 
Bewick, and hoarded those poor drawings. We have 
not room to tell the joy of that night. 

From this hour Bridget had worthy friends. The 
morrow brought the sister of the one who had remem- 
bered Bridget at the bookstall. He w^as the same rich 
city mercliant who so unknowingly had praised Bridget’s 
first work and act of mercy. VVhen he heard from the 
worthy coachinaker that story— when ho knew from 
Tom what a sister Bridget was — when Ihe old prebend 
said so mau«jkindly things, no wonder that admiration 
ripened intcWove. By tlie hand of his sister (who was 
his housekeeper’) all manner of graceful acts were per- 
formed, all manner of good fortui^ offered ; but iiotliing 
could siiakc Bridget’s self-helping resolves, no promises 
induce her to quit poor humble trusting Tom : the only 
help she fisked was that of work to be done. The ex- 
cellent prebend, returning to Lincoln, spoko much of 
Bridget, which good report of fortune coming to her 
father’s cars, he presently resolved (as his wife was now 
dead) to make one home ,^rve for liimself and Bridget. 
So coming to London, liowas soon comfortable ; exact- 
ing money, craving for delicacies, not caring how they 
were to be procured, till their once happy hoiuo became 
one of misery to Tom and Bridget. 

1 Months went by, often during which it was mercy to 
escape to tin* home of her kind city friends, even for a 
few hours. The house that they occupied in summer- 
time — it was now that season — was situated a few miles 
from town, and here one evening the rich merchant 
asked Bridget to lie his wife. 

‘ You might live to regret marriage with one so poor 
as myself, sir,’ was her answer ; ‘ you who could ask 
the hand of ladies of wealth and beauty.* 

‘ Wealth of money, Bridget, but not with thy wealth 
of soul. Money is an advantage which ihe many have ; 
hut the heroism of self-help in women is rare, because 
few are so willing to be self-helpers. It is 1 who will 
he made rich in having you. I know that time >vould 
prove it. Come, my home must bo yours.* 

Bridget did at last consent, but with a reservation 
wliich must be yet a secret. Whatever was its purpose, 
it was a resolve not to be shaken ; but as time wore on, 
many were the protestations against this resolution. 
At length, after days and weeks of indefatigable labour, 
Bridget asked the old prebend and tlie merchant to 
meet her at the chambers of Tom’s master. They 
did 50 . Tom was there as well as the fat old gentle- 
man, the one looking sly because he knew the swret, 
the other wonderingly. The old gentleman signed 
some papers, which an old clerk attested ; then Bridget, 
drawing forth a purse of gold, laid the fees upon the 
parchment of Tom's indenture as articled clerk. 

‘ 'I’his was* my reservation, this my secret. As I 
have now shown myself a humble loving sister of this, 
dear Tom, so I am now willing to become^ the wife.’ 

A week after, Bridget stood as the wife of therioh , , 
city mercliant by the altar of Lincoln minster; Und 
dear as the marriage-ring was on that day, was the gift 
of the old thumbed copy of Bewick’s British Bi^ds. 

Habits of self-help, like all good tlungfi^, ore eu^^ring. 
Bridget, as the wife and mother, is still the same* loring 
no opportunity of self-culture, no power of b^iug the 
best teacher to her children. > , , 

Tom is at this time a quaiut Wh^ov attorney, hav- 
ing succeeded to the snug oCjbe Jlt gemtoan. 

That there exists between him and Bridget and 

enduring love, we need/ not pudm. record* 

, Of the death of the m|herx we^ need not Oier 

the selhshness, the pnde of ine elder brotSeirt Ve yW 
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draw a veil» for the memory of goo<l ie. better than the 
memory of evil. Bridget had triumpV enough in the 
fruition of honest labour. 


VITAL STATISTICS OF GLASGOW-HEAXTH 
OF LARGE TOWNS. 

The statistics of Glasgow have been for thirty years 
taken with unexampled accuracy, first by Dr Cleland, 
and afterwards by Dr Alexander Watt. The publication 
giving the vital statistics for 1841 and 1842, exhibits 
the appearance of extraordinary diligence and care, and 
some of the results are of general interest. It appears, 
for instance, that the high mortality of Glasgow— high 
even for a large city — falls chiefly upon the humbler 
classes. As iif generally observed, the great morta- 
lity is particularly severe upon children. At an aver- 
age, 45 per cfent. of the whole deaths arc* of persons 
under five years of age. One in ten of all persons living 
in Glasgow at those ages die annually. And the younger 
infants arc the greatest sufferers in proportion. Of 
those living in the city under a year old, nearly It) per 
cent., or one-fifth, perish eaclt year. That is to say, of 
8368 yearlings, no fewer than 1582 are not allowed to 
pass into a second year. 

A large city like Glasgow is also unfavourable for 
aged life. In Perthshire, an agricultural county, the 
proportion of inhabitaw-ts above sixty years of age is 
5*19 per cent, greater than iuil(Ulasgow. In the city of 
Perth, which contains only twenty thousand inhabi- 
tants, and where the people generally may be presumed 
to live in healthier circumstances, the proportion of 
deaths at infiuitine ages is likewise low in comparison 
with Glasgow. Only 15 per cent, of the yearling babies 
die there each year. 

Glasgow and Edinburgli have been remarkable of 
late years above all British cities for the amount of 
mortality from fever. Dr Watt discovers a remarkable 
parity in the proportions of deaths at various ages from 
this disease in the two cities, to all deaths from the 
same cause, showing the agency of a common law in 
both cases. Taking Edinburgh on an average of the 
three years, 1839, 40, and 41, and Glasgow on an aver- 
age of five years, 1837^ 38, 39, 40, ancl 41, is found 
that the results are as follow : — 

Edinburgh. fJlasgow. 

Proportion of deaths under five years, 'i 
caused by fever, to the whole &atlis > 1 2*4 1 1 2*07 

by that disease, j 

Do. do. under twenty years, 29 74 29*05 

Do. do. twenty years and upwards, 70*25 70*94 

It is striking to find two Scottish cities so much alike in 
respect of a particular disease, while all other cities of 
similar size are so diflerently situated. Does nut tins 
throw some light on the much-disputed question as to 
the leading cause of the fever pestilence of Glasgow and 
EchnWgh ? Imperfijct drainage, deficient ventilation, 
intemperance, and destitution, havd’ all been cited, and 
found advocates. The three first agencies are sliared 
by other cities. The last is more peculiar to the large 
towns of Scotland, in consequence of want*^of all regular 
provision for the able-bodied poor, and the stinted man- 
ner in which even the Jielpless are supplied. It seems 
scarcely to be doubted that the litarveling poor-law of 
Scotland is the cause chiefly concerned. 

On this point Dr Watt throws some valuable illus- 
tration. At the close of the year 1842, it was found, 
much to the surprise of the public of Glasgow, that the 
mortality of that year, which was one of extremely de- 
pressed trade, when many working-people were thrown 
idle, was less th^ in some more prosperous years ; 
seemiag to imply that the bulk of the people etQoy best 
. j )yerished circumstances. It now appears 
ihed mortality of that year was owing to 
kti^relief which the poor generally eiyoyed 
t of that period ; a bounty which ^ 
d^s not experience in ordinary liisason!^ 



Indeed, the rise and» fall of mortality with the distri- 
bution of relief, and withput regard to prosperous or 
adverse times, is a fact mearly made out Distress 
from failure of emplo3|ment began in the west of Scot- 
land in October 1836. ^ In January of the ensuing year, 
while this distress continued unrelieved, fever and in- 
fluenza fell heavily upon Glasgow, and during that 
month alone the mortaUty was 1972, being about twice 
the usual average. The mortality of that year exceeded 
that of 1836 by 1743, and the great severity of it amongst 
the poorer class is shown by the unusual number of 
funerals at the public ex{i&nsc. In the course of spring, 
however, subscriptions were made; that is, the bene- 
volent few undertook the support of the starving poor, 
and no fewer than 18,500 were at one time dependent 
upon these funds. Inuncdiately thereafter the monthly 
mortality fell, till in dune it was only 665. From May 
1842 to May 1843 was another period of depression, dur- 
ing which voluntarily-supplied funds were distributed 
for the relief of the destitute. There were, .according 
to Dr Watt, ‘ much fewer cases of unrelieved destitution 
in Glasgow in 1842 than during any year of ordinary 
prosperity.’ But on the return of better times, in May 
1843, this relief was discontinued. The consequence 
was, that ^he mortality began to increase, notwithstand- 
ing the season being a healthy one, provisions cheap, 
and the wealthier classes comparatively exempt from 
disease. A severe mortality lay upon the city during 
the four or five months which are usually healthiest, 
and the amount of deaths for the yeai^was increased by 
2340 as compared w'itk 1842. In Octol^r, relief was 
resumed among the sufferers from the Tate ,cpidoraie, 
and money flowed to the poorest class through other 
('hannels, particularly through a humble kind of labour- 
ing work, the laying of gas-pipcs. Again, then, notwith- 
standing the wintry weather, which usually increases 
the number of deaths, an alleviation of the mortality 
began to he observed, and in December the funerals 
wore only 728. 

Dr Watt adds: ‘From personal inquiries I made 
among the labouring classes in Glasgow during the 
summer months of 1843, I found that many of them 
had only occasionid employment, which was quite in- 
sufficient to supply themselves and their families with 
the necessaries of life. I have also been favoured with 
le) ters from six of the district surgeons of Glasgow, in 
answer to a circular 1 took the lil>erty of addressing to 
them, with the view of completing the evidence as to 
the connexion of disease and mortality with the condi- 
tion of the people ; and from the statements of each of 
these gentlemen, with one exception, it appears that the 
greatest amount of disease and mortality seen by them 
was iu persons who had little or no employment. Dr 
Alison has carried his inquiries on this head much 
further than I have done ; and it will be seen from one 
of hia tables that, out of 1038 fever patients in Edin- 
burgh, whose cases were inquired into, 400 were in 
regular work (that is, themselves or the heads of their 
families), and 638 out of work, or with scanty occa- 
sional work. Again, in another table he states, that 
ftom inquiries made respecting fever patients in the 
Royal Infirmary and Havannah districts of Glasgovir, 
and also in Greenock hospital, it was found that, out of 
436 cases, there were 135 in full work when attacked, 
220 in partial work, “insufllcient for support,” and 81 
wholly out of work ; so that, out of 436 cases, there 
were 30l in a state of destitution. Again, in his post- 
script, that in an 768 fever patients in 1843 were exa- 
mined, and that of these not quitq one -third were 
fully employed — ^that is, the destitute part of the popn- * 
lation furnished 66 per cent, of the feversi. 

‘ Surely no bettm* evidence than the foregoing fiicts can 
he required to prove that the extension of disease among 
our town-]popmation essentially depends on the amount 
of mriitetfed ^stltution which exists among the people.’^ 


♦ The mortality of towns in England in o(»npsris<mwlffi 
towns in Scotland, has been quoted to show that the amount of 
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The same results are brought out in the report of M. 
Villerme, in the tenth volume of Archives Generales, 
where it is shown that in the three districts of Paris 
in which the mortality is the leasj the inhabitants are i 
the wealthiest; and in the throe districts in which the 
inhabitants are the poorest, the nrortality is the greatest 
—the difference being no less than 1 in 24, and 1 in 45, 
on an average of five years. Were our registers so 
improved that the sanitary condition of the various 
localities of Glasgow could be correctly ascertained, 
there is little doubt that the greatest portion of it would 
be found to be as healthy as any other town, notwith- 
standing the high mortality indicated by our mortality 
bills. This we have good reason for believing to ^ the 
case, as it is now found that no less than two-thirds of 
the increased mortality in 1837 and in 1843, over that 
of the preceding years, took place among the most des- 
titute poor, who were buried at the expense of the 
public. The principal reason which must prevent our 
coming to the conclusion that the better portions 
of Glasgow are very healthy, is the high average 
amount of fever cases which unrelieved destitution is 
found to be tho means of spreading to suc}\ a grievous 
extent among our population *, for it is generally found, 
that although fevers rage with the greatest freciuoncy, 
and cause the greatest number of deaths among the 
poor and destitute, yet the contagion soon passes to the 
wealthier classes, who also liccome the sufferers, and 
among whom the mortality, as proportioned to tho 
number attacked, ^ usually greater.’ 

Facts like these must in time, wc should think, w'car 
away the unhfippy prevalence of wTong dogmas among 
our countiiymen with regard to poor laws. There is no 
i unusual inhumanity towards tho poor amongst us ; wc 
I only labour under an inveterate error in supposing that 
I tlie only moans to maintain active and provident feel- 
I ings amongst the industrious orders, is to keep tho 
I destitute, whether helpless or helpful, in a state border- 
i ing on, or piissjug within the limits of, starvation. 


I fEQpuLAR FRENCH SONGS, 

1 NO, V. — PORTRAITS A LA MODE. 

I The title of this song is derived from those black pro- 
I files, specimens of whicli may be seen exhibited at the 
' door or window of some humble taker of likenesses in 
every town where the fine arts receive the smallest en- 
couragement. The process is so simple, and the subject 
' executed so rapidly, that, provided the artist be con- 
stantly employed, he may earn a respectable living. A 
sheet of blackened paper and a pair of scissors are all 
the implements he requires. His sitters turn their pro- 
fllos in the best point of view, and he copies their visages 
as he cuts his way into the black sheet. The head, when 
completed, is stuck on some white card by way of con- 
trast, and the subject is finished. Of all the various 
means employed to obtain ‘coimterfeit presentments’ 
of fhe human countenance, these ebon profiles, if not the 
best representations, are the cheapest *, for to the speci- 
mens we mention is generally atteclied in this country 
an equally black advertisement, announcing that like- 


deaths in some of the English towns is as great, and, in one in- 
stance, oven exceeds that in the towns of Scotland. From itorsonal 
inquiry 1 have made into the local condition of a great portion of 
Liverpool, as well as into the eiroumstanoes of the people {in 1841), 
1 have come to the conclusion, that besides the miserable condition 
of the houses of thft poor as to the want of proper drainage, the in- 
attention to cleonlfnesa, and other defeote among them— tlie vor^' 
high mortality of that town prooeeds fmm a want of sufficient em* 
plosrment, aud from destitution artsing from occasional sloknesi 
among the stranger poor (clUefly Irish) , who have no legal olain^ 
for rehef, and who submit, in numerous instances, to the greatest 
deprivations, rather than let their oircumstauces he known a 
second time to the supertateadents of the poor, knowing, as they 
do, that their lesnovnl to their native parish would be the oonse- 
quenoe.— Dr ITott. 


nesses are taken * in this style at ed/— nay, we have 
sometimes seen Ae price temptingly reduced to the 
small charge of i «. 

To this extreme lowness of price the black profile 
owes not only the above title, but tliat by which it is 
more extensively known, namely, ‘ Silhouette.* In 1759 
the French minister of finance was Etienne de Sil- 
houette, who strove by severe economy to remedy the 
evils of a war which was pressing severely upon tho* 
exchequer. Half measures, from the most to tho least 
important transaction, arc by no moans characteristic 
of the French. A rage for economy seized every rank 
of the state, and all tho fashions of Faris took the 
character of parsimony. Coats w^ere worn without folds, 
jewelled snuff-boxes were exchanged for wooden ones, 
and instead of painted portraits, no one \rent to greater 
expense for such a luxury tlian was necessary for a black 
Xirofile. All these fasliions were called a k. Silhouette ; 
but this naing^perrnanently remained only to the minia- 
tures, whictF^rclain it to this day even in England. 
They were also" called Portraits a la Mode, because 
Silhouette was another name fqp parsimony, then — 
that ;is to say, at the time the following song was 
written — in full vogue. The fashion was, as might be 
exiiected, short-lived ; it lasted ns long as iis founder’s | 
tenure of office, wliich was exactly nine months. i 

The author of both the words and music! of the ; 
song ivas Favart, a wit and aetpr of celebrity in liis 1 
day. It was sung at tho j|iid of a dramatic prologue;, ! 
entitled the Resource or^ Theatres, with which the ' 
Opera - Comique was opened in 1700. We find the , 
fohowing account of its success in the Almanach de ! 
riieatres: — •’This prologue (Ressourcte des Theatres) j 
18 ended by a country dance, named Les Portraits Ji la | 
IMode, and by couplets sung to the tune, with which j 
the audience' was extremely delighted. From the actors 
the song passed to the f<^tcK and fairs, and at last became i 
current amongst the populace.’ i 

Tlie ‘ I'ortraits a la Mode ’ presents a curious picture | 
of iho manners and foibles of the time at which it was | 
Avritten. Borne of the allusions, even wdien freely trails- i 
latcd, require explanations. These we will give at j 
the end. I 

V ^ I 

PORTRAITS A LA MODE. j 

To follow with unifcu loity | 

Dame Nature* and Himpliiity, 

Ne'ur practisini? frivolity— I 

ThiK was f ho ancient oodt*. i 

PariK, itH iwomenados and hullh ' 

Is Idled with calotins, and dolls 

Danced on Htringw at public balls, I 

And Portraits a la Mode. | 

Valets modest in their spheres, | 

Nobles gracing thc4r careorw, 

Merchants never aping peers— 
q’his was tho ancient code. 

A lacqiu'y docked ith feathers gay, 

A lord in laeciuej’^'s mean array, 

A tradosmagi’s son in cahi lolet, 

ArtJ Portraits a la Mode. 

Magistratfs on jnsti.*o bent, 

Finftnoiers glad of three per cent., 

Grocers with their shops ct>ntcnt— - 
This was tJie ancient oodc. 

Midases to concerts running, 

Money-lenders ^loblcs dunning, 

Potty tratlers cramters shunning, 

Arc Portraits a la Mode. 

Damsels, wliolosomo censure fearing, . 

Nvwer giddy, vain, or leering, ^ 

Bv Pmdeneo aye their oonduct ateeriug— 

This was the ancient code. 

MaidoTM who on flattery feed* 

Gallop unveiled on prancbig steed, 

Of gaudy jewels having need, 

Are Portraits k la Mode. 

I Youth wisely flUIng np its leisure ' 

I In gaining lmowle^iie-^|isloele«s tseasuve ; 

At sixteen quitting thoughts of plieaeura*- 
This was the aaoleat oode. 
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Young men old with diesipation. 

Old fops courting admiration, I 
Dowagers simiiering fasoinatlonA 
Are Portraits ^ la Mode. t 

Itpaming in the pulpit placed, 

The Judgment-scat by virtue gntoed. 

The lowly clothed with humble taste— 

This was the ancient (*ode. 

Ignorance the cassock hiding, 

Justice in pleasure's halls abiding, 

* Upstarts in gold and powder priding, 

Arc Portraits k la Mode. 

With pomp the nobles of the land, 

Living in state and splendour grand. 

Each took a genius by the linnd— 

I'his was the ancient C(»de. 

Oew'gaw lords, who shun the wise, 

And all but fiddlers now despise, 

Or aancers decked in illmsy guise, 

* Are Portruith la Mode. 

The doctor following, to his gain. 

The art of killing, was not vain ; 

A single mult? composed his train— 

This was the ancient eodo. 

To-day's M.D.s— conceited prigs— 

At Latin less iwlepts than jigs, 

Driving about in vaniislu d gigs. 

Are PortiaiiB a In Mode. 

The poet, ere ho found a theme, 

Would sock for sense to guide his dream ; 

And thus his worlcs with beauty teem— 

This was|i*he ancient code. 

Bounding ptaiods’ aoU|W;leH8 chmio. 

Verse-makers aping tno siibliirie, 

And tinsel heroes spouting rhyme. 

An' Portraits it la Mo<le. 

Painters, sclootmg lofty means, 

1 Bought to exalt their chosen thomes — 

, . No potty triok their skill demeans— 

This was the ancient code. 

' ^ Ptmoils and paint to scissors sink, 

> Profiles bring art to ruin’s brink. 

Ugly, unlike, and black ns ink 
Are Portraits a la Mode. 

In the first atauza of tliCBc Tortraita a la Mode, the 
w6rd * calotina’ requires explanation. Le ll(?ginient de 
la Calottes (the regiment of the cjips) was formed by a 
band of wi|8 belonging to the dissipated court of Louis 
XrV. It acted n« a sort of facetious police to punish 
persons who made Ih^raseivea ridiculous ; .md punieh- 
ment was usually inflicted by sending them a fool’s 
cap. As regards the dolls moved by strings, it is fic- 
tually a fact that such toys as arc now the delight of 
the jroungest children were played with by adults at 
the time the above song was MTitten. i\ midst a room- 
ful of company, says our authority (J)u Mersaii), dur- 
ing a gi^ve conversation, it was not uncommon to see a 
military officer or a staid magistrate pull out one of 
these card-board pantinst and dance it about by its 
strings fl)r his own and liis friends’ amusement. When 
this sort of toy went out of fashion, others were adopted 
by the grown children of the court and gay world of 
Paris, such as cup and ball, devil on two sticks, &c. 

In the second stanza, the allusien to feathers in the 
caps of servants was provoked by the fashionable head- 
dresses of the day, which usually consisted of three- 
cocked hats, bedecked with almost a panoply of ostrich 
plnmes. The mention of a ‘ cabriolet’ in 1760, may at 
first sight strike the Englisk reader as an anachronism, 
..those vehicles not having been jenown in this country 
till 1824. They have been, however, in constant use in 
Taris for nearly a century. Indeed, about the period of 
this ditty, fashionables were very choice in their vehides, 
many new ones having been about that time invented. 
This is hinted at in to stanza which mentions medical 
practitioners. 

Mu^ of to remainder of to Portraits & la Mode, 
PrehcH commentator, applies too ordfl to 


: though not perhaps so briUiani eitte 

w others in the coUectioiiy is 
'' '«xpiana^fcSotos it invdvei pna/Si 
;; It ynSm and, 


ANECDOTES. . 

A w i i ia w Sat Paris wrote a tragedy colled. wMch 

ho printed in jthe moid) l>eaiitifui type, c<my to 

the eelaliraM^ Bodonila brother printer at ■ * What 

do yon thiik of my trigody,?’ asked the author. ‘PuM of 
beauties 1* exoldmdd Bodom-; your characters perfect 
—exquisite— especially the capitals!* ^ 

It is impossible to avoid the use of teims of art. An 
author, while discussing fhe corn-law question, was heard 
to inquire what price bread was pubiUrntd at ; and a prin- 
ter’s boy, just returned from delivering a letter, declared 
that he found the idaoe oist at last, ‘but it was at the top 
of the house, and he had to oiwri Iialf a quire of doora 
before htj got to it.* 

Louis XIV. was presented with an epitaph on Moliere 
by an indiftereiit poet. ‘ I w^ould rather,’ said Ids midesty, 

‘ that Moliere had brought mo yours.* 

Count Mazarin kept a complete collection of the libels 
written against him ; it amounted to forty-six quarto i 
volumes. 

Rivarol said of Button’s son, who was a very dolt, that 
he was the worst chapter of his father’s Natural History. 

Lord William Poulet was said ttb he the author of a 
pamphlet calUid Tim Snake, in the Gnm. A gentleman 
ahuHed in it sent him a challenge. Ix>rd William protested ] 
his imiocenee, but the gentloinan insisted ujion a denial 
muler his hand. ^ l^ord William took up a pen and began — 

‘ This is too sartc'fy thiit the book kallca The Snak ^ 

‘Oil, my lord,’ said the gentleman, * I am satisfied ; your 
lordship has already convinced mo you did not write the 
book.’ 

Malherbe having dined with the bilhop of Uoiien, who 
was a dull preacher, was asked by him adjoiuii from 
the table to the church, nhere he was then gr)inf to preach. 
‘Pardon me,’ said Malherbe, ‘bift I can sleep very well 
where I am.’ 

The Duke of Cumberland told Dr Price that he had read 
his pamphlet on the National Debt with much delight, 
and hat up so late to finish it, that it had almost blinded 
him. ‘Rather strange,’ said the author, ‘that it should 
have such an effect on your royal highness, for it haa 
opened the eyes of everybody else.’ 

Notwithstanding the prohibition of the Koran against 
paintings and images, the Sultan Mahomed II. had a fancy 
for the arts, and ordered flentil Bellini, a Venetian artist, 
to paint a picture of the beheading of John the Baptist. 
When the picture was finished, the sultan found fault 
with the reprcsent.atioii of the wounded part ; and to 
show him that his criticism was correct, hq immediately 
drew liis scimitar and struck off the head of one of Ids 
slaves. Bellini, on leaving the presence, thinking be had 
caught ‘ an ugly customer,’ set sail tor Venioo the same ! 
evening. 

A Persian philosopher being asked by what 
had acrpiirea so much knowledge, answered, *By not 
being prevented by shame from asking questions when I j 
was ignorant.’ 

Ijanghome travelled to Cliichcster to visit the grove of 
GoIIins, his favourite poet. Tlio sexton having shown him 
the grave, Tianghome became very sentimental and deeply 
affected. ‘Ah!’ said the sexton, *yott may well grieve 
for Mr Collins, for he was an honest man and a first-rate 
tailor.' 

Some person reported to the amiable 'poet Tasso tot a 
malicious enemy spoke ill of him to all the world. ^ Let 
him persevere,’ said Tasso ; ‘ his rancour gives me no pito 
How much better is it that bo should speak ill of to td 
all the world than that all tho world sln^d f^pesk; ill of 
me to him.’ 

Not long since, there might be seen on to window of a 
dirty little shop in an olMonre part of Lonami this on- 
nouncehicnt ‘ Goods removed^ meOsages taken, oOrpets 
beat, and poetry composed on any subject.’ 

The fifth edition of a heavy work being a 

person expressed some which was ontopred t>y* 

one in tho secret, * It is to way to adl to^Twt.* 

Speaking of to benefitol Mnenoe of ifiieerson a playep, 
it was remarked^ th»fc Ahey give one courage. . < Ay,* oMd 
Mrs Siddops, ‘ bat what fe better— they give one few#.’ 

^ 1. I --'-, ■ic' ■ ■ ■' 

Pul^liiitedliW W. sj^ R. OuAwnsas, Hifilh Btrmt,Effinlniigh ^sIsd 
96 Mtor ®t*ect, tBsSfeow) i and, with toir permissien, w W* f. 

, OluM^oence»Xler, Lto0aK--«r^ 
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DREAMING. 

The primary effect of sleep upon the menial powers 
seems to be to place them in a state of entire suspense. 
When sleep, therefore, is perfect, it is attended by a state 
of total unconsciousness. When, on tlie contrary, it is 
imperfect — when wo are either, after a suffieicMicy of 
rest, verging towards waking, a.s generally happens in 
tlu* morning, or our sleep is hrolceii and disturbed by 
uneasy bodily sensations, or by the effects of an uneasy 
state of the mind itself — then unconsciousness i.s not 
complete. Mental actibn takes jdace, tbouch in what 
must in the main be described as an irregular and im- 
perfect and we become conscious of— dreaming. 
Dreaming, then, maybe defined as tlu' result of tlie 
imperfect operation of the mind in a state of ])artial 
sleep. It is a form of iutellectation, very peculiar, ami 
attended by very remarkable plicnorncnii, wln(‘]i have 
in all ages attracted much attention both from the 
simple and the learned. 

The speculations of philosoidiers on the subject have 
not as yet been satisfactory, as indeed might be ex- 
pected, considering that so little is known of the la^^H 
which regulate the operations of the waking mind. 
Dismissing in a great measure the definitions of former 
writers, I shall probably carry the sense of the ordi- 
nary reader along with me, when 1 sa}" that the opera- 
tions of the mind in sleep bear a general rc.scmblance 
to that involuntary streaming of idcjis through it in 
our waking moments, which we are all conscious of; but 
with this difference, that, in sleep, there is an abjsence 
of that faculty or pow'cr, whatever it is, which enables 
UH, awake, to see pretty clearly the actual eliaracter of 
things as they exist, and to understand their actual re- 
lations ; which prevents us, in short, from falling into 
absurdities. Hence dreams are full of exaggeration and 
inconsistency, and suppose things in relations which 
wo never see realised. But, wdiilc w'aking thought and 
dreaming thought are marked by this strong general 
distinction, it would be too much to say that they are 
conditions altogether unconnected. The mind in its 
waking moments often makes a near approach to the 
dreaming condition. In what are called reveries, the 
sanest man will occasionally have wild, absW, and 
even horrible ideas presented to him, not widely differ 
rent from dreams in their character. There is, how- 
ever, this difference, that, while in the waking state the 
least exertion of hils will Is sudicient to banish such ideas, 
he is scarcely ever able to exercise any control over thorn 
in sleep, the wiU being then, as it were, in abeyance. 

It may also be remarked, that the simplest kind of 
dreaming, that which occurs in our soundest state of 
body, and in the tno^ ordinary circumstances, is exactly 
such a seiries of famD^r ideas as our minds are usually 
filled by when 'our attention is not engaged by special 


subjects. TJu' persons u'e liav^ conversei with the day 
before, the /jccupui ions or amuseineiits wliieli engaged 
us, and tmf' subjects of our reignitig hopes, fwm the 
matter of our simplest rln mns, as they do that of our 
waking thoughts. And often thrihc are presented in a 
state as free from .-'ny iibsunlity if we were awake. 

Generally, however, dreaming thought i.; remarkable 
for its exemption fioni the control of that faeuUv 
—judgment, retieetion, common sense, or eiunaility 
— which u.su.'illy gsves us clear, apprehensions of the 
nature and airangcments of things. Thus we whl 
feel oursclvei in tlie society of persons long dead, and 
wiioni v.c reinemb(‘r at the lime to lu‘ dead, and yet 
we never think iliere is anything extraordinary in their 
now going about amongst the living. We find the house 
V. e iniiabit to have mwrc or less rf>oms than is actually 
the ease, or to he in some other way unhko our actual 
dwelliiig, and >et wi' never doubt that tliiwS is the house 
in wha li wc usually live. We are in our ordinary plaee 
of worship, m'd the clergyman performing the service 
is an old iicriuainlaucc dead many years, who, in life, 

AN as amongst the last persons we could have expected to 
sec engaged in such duties. If avc have a library, we 
shall fi.iid the books in great disorder ; and, if looked 
into, the authors arc such as wm iVave no knowledge of, 
and the subjects arc ineompreliensible. A tradesman, 
dreaming of liis shop, will find his stock in bad condi- 
tion, anti a dulness as Avell us confusion throughout the 
plaee. IVIoney is an awlcAvard thing to reckon ; if 
bank-notes, we are sure to meet Avitli such as Ave never 
lieard of before. In travelling, Ave eommmily get on very 
quickly, and sometimes continue to m(A e through tlio 
air without any action of our limbs. 

Seeing and conversing with people long since deceased 
is an ordinary occurrence, .and, what is very distressing, 
afte: the death of a near relation or intimate friend, we 
are ajd. to dream night sifter niejit thssl he hsis boett 
seriously ill, but is recovering, or .at least is still alive^ 

I have myself several times bad a dream of this 
kind. Some jv-tsou nearly connected Avith me, who has 
been dead for some year.s, appeared not only alive, but 
looking well for his years, Avliieli^I ascertained by cal- 
culating what his ago was when ho died, and then add- 
ing the number of years that had passed eince j thus ' 
making the strange jumble of considering him as both 
dead and alive at the same time. 

Ifeverishacss, whether arising from uneafeiness in the 
digestive organs or otherwise, tends to .produte painful 
or horrible dreams. {Sleeping on the back, with an over- 
I loaded stomach, usually engenders the distressing dream 
called Nightmare, wdiere we fed as if some great load 
had been placed upon our cliesi, nr some unsightly 
figure of the fancy had sat down upon it In milder 
oases of distress in the i|toniach, wo a simihir figure 
come into the room, and go about as fbr our annoyance, 
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or to infHot horrors upon U8. Feverhh ailments also 
us encountor strange wild imp6 isihilities, which 

o yet feel it to be an unavoidable du\ y to accomplish, 
pueli es the passing over vast gulfs, the climbing of 
steo])s, or pcrliaps the reconciling of trcuicn- 
df'Tis moral inconsistencic's. 

Tt has been remarked, that everything in dreams, 
Jiowever wild or absurd, seems to come as a matter of 
course, and excites no surprise. This does not always 
cxacily happen. An elderly ]>ersou knowu to me 
dreamed of being at school, 3 Tt had an awkward feel- 
ing tlj.it he was beyond the proper age. There is also 
a i»eciihar dreaming eonditioii in which, struck ns ifc 
were hy the extreme im])robal)dity or absiirditv of on^ 
tlioiights, wc rc'fleet that it is onl}'' a dream. Dr Di'st- 
tio mentions a'tlream in v/liieh he found Dnnseir siand- 
ing on the pgTa]^'! of u bridge, wlu'n, reilcetiiig that 
tliis vas a .situation not \\‘ry likel)" for liirn to ])e in, lu* 
supposed that it might, he a dream ; and, -o put tlr.s to 
tlu' TU’Oof, threw himself headlong, wJien he oC eour.st' 
iiAvoke. 

'rhoiigh the most (Ordimirv kind of dreanueg eom- 
prise? the things wliif'lf elm 11/ engros*; (»nr ath'nlion 
wliile awjike, j-t't it liapjaais not unfrcqn' idj\ that 
su)'je('t of our dreams i-' hartllv conmeh'd nt allv. itii 
the present state ol tilings, .or the et st.itc of our 
thoughts; for it is to he iiotic.Ml, that, thomjh no ahso- 
lutely new iile.as ea*' /,ie ])rc. I’lited to our mil d v/li u 
in tliat st;iti', ,vc‘tve ni;iy somefmic'- ohso’\o sach an 
arrangement of tliem as Jias never oeeniTed in our 
waking moments. Dasis will oeeiir wiiero wdiar \vv 
see is not e(inrus» d ; it is a distinct re]>rc.sent.ati<*n cf i 
fiomeflung which it is ipiitc jiovsibU' migiit iiappi-n lo { 


adduced. For example, when Lavalette was under con- 
demnation in 1815, he had a dream representing a pro- 
ces.sion of skinless horses and their riders, which seemed 
to him to last for several hours ; and jx't it was ascer- 
tained that the wdiolemageantry liad passed through his 
mind in the little interval hetvreen the striking of tlie 
liour and the (‘onseqiient eliange of the prison sentries, 
hut dreams of tliis kind are in reality exceptions from 
tile general rule. There i.s a sense of time in sleep as 
w ell as wdien ■we are awake, though generall^r somewhat 
less correct. In the dre.ams of liealthy sleep, this sense 
o]»era.tes ■vidtli coiisiderali^c distinctness ; and it is only 
wdiCMi the mind is in a harassed and excited state that 
dreams of the kind described take place. 

"I’he ineoheronce, inconsistency, and essential absur- 
dity of many of our thoughts in dreaming bring that 
state into a resemblance to insanit\% 'which has been 
remarked by more than one medical Avriter. Dr (1. J). 
Davev of the TIaawell Lunatic Asj’lnm .says, ‘If we 
w atoll a. lunatic ])alient, we sliall perceive ver}’- much of 
Avluit 1 would ri'gard [is a state of (irtirc dreaming; that 
js to .saA% ;i comiition wdiich Avould seem to rcjili.so artnai 
\^ \\\\ njuansrxms ihnuijhl. ** An insane person often 
reminds me of one Jisleep and dreaming wdth lii.s eyes 
open, and in tlie exeri'ise of his motive powers. 

J v\ill .idd, llu* itn-ainer w ith one or two organs alone 
active, I fliouM be di.sposod to consider a sli'ciiing mo- 
lunnania.i',’ 'Fills is \'Qry striking, and [qipe.ars to he 
tiue; and yci I he mind often shows Aviaiderfiil powTrs 
(’I sleep. A d acting ui.shcd divine of the present da,y, 
uho in lii.s college davs was devotecl to matliematiea) 
studies, Avas, once hiiilled for several da> by a dillicult 
ju'olilcm, wliieh he fin. illy solved in his sleep. ®Londoreet | 


I ri'alily- hnl still tiie idea of .nicii a thing iippear.s ncAcr | ofmn oveieamc similar diiViculties in his dreams. Dr 
to have been in our inmd jit anv jircAioiis iime. I'or (iregory (‘onci iv'cd Ibonglds m sk'ep, in;iny of which be 
mst.’mee. ji person dreanic d that an eldeiiy Avidow liidv aficrwards emphned in Ins lecluics. An eminent Scot • 
of hi,s acijuainbinec inlornu'd him that sh{‘ wat married Lsh h'WA'crorthe last. age )iad .sUidiCd an important eiise* 
a .second time, [ind dc.senhed he’, limjhaiul bv eomisiniig ibr .'(‘A'cral days; one niglit Ins wih- obsci’Amd 1dm ri.se 
I liim to a piT.son then deccas*"!, Avliom fiio dre.'imer rc- [iiul go to Ins desk, where he Avrote along paper, after 
I inemhered. iNow, the pcr.seii wiio li.ad this dream iie\«T 1 wmcli In* returic'd to bed. In the morning lie told her 
, entertained tlie most dist.ant idea of tiie Ju'lv marrying that ]u‘ had had a dream, iiiAvideli he conceived liimself 
; igain, both from lier age ami otiier eiicumstancLS ; to Iiha'* deiiverid an opinion on a ease Avhich liad ev- 
j neither Avas It a suhjeet he rook tiie smuiiesl pitere.sl ceishicdy per])l« \cd him, and he AV'ould give anything 
I in Avhen awa.ke, ! n^iy add, that it is a <lrcam hy no , t i lec n’er the !i ii of thought which had then passed 
1 means likely to he ever fulhih'd. < tlin.ugii Id.s an , She directed him to Iook m Id.s 

i It is a Avell -kfioAvni faid, that lircams may bo suggest! d di- k, where be found the w hole train of thought clearly 
J hy external causes. J*nt, for instaiii'c, bottles of liot i n rilfen om. 'Fiiis ])aj>er proved (‘iricacioiis in the Nuh- 
! AAniter to the fe(‘t- of a sli'cping jierson, lie wnll inimedi- i .se<uu nb (‘on luetol tin* l asi*. must fill remember, 

! atelv dream of Avalkiee; ovi-r burning lav. i, or hot idougli- i too, the iiiie ri maiitic poem of Kubla Kh:m, compoM*d 
, sban's, or the hot .samls of Africa, amLi alt iiie as, so- j*\ I’oinridg!' in a dnam. ‘ "11 le grcati'st singularity oh- 
, ciated eircunistaiM'c.s pro]>cr j:i tli<‘ !*a;.e. J*ia,y upon ids .si ‘rva'ile in dreams,’ .says llazlitt, ‘ is the faculty of hold- 
! face with ;i. Inllow.s, and lie w nl liave a dream of sitting ing a dialogia- will) our.sehm.s, as if wc were reality and 


|, in a dniuglit of air, <jr walking in ji Incdi wind. 'Flicre cficctualh^ two persons. Wc make a remark, mid then 
i' have even been instances of sleepers avIjosc dreams e\j>ect an ;ni.swcr, w Inch Ave are to giva* to ourselves, with 
;| enuld be suggested at will liy the con vei./ition of the the same gravity of attention, and liear it Avitli the .same 
j, Avaking bystande’'S. Tiiese facts show Liat tiic j. iinl surpri.s!*, as if it Averc really spoken hy another person. 

I j Avork.s in sleep miieh in tla* sanu; nmniKT as in our AViik- AV'e are phived uyion liy the puppets of our owm moving. 

, ing moments, but, in the absence of Im- fiower of cor- VvT* are staggered in an argument by an unforeseen ob- 
vect perception, is obliged to enifloy the imagination jeetion. or alarmed at a sudden piece of information of 
I to account for the things presented to i1. \A"hen, m tlic whicli Ave have no apjirehensiun till it seems to proceed 
i| midst of !m ordinary dream, some powerful disturhanee from the moulh of some one Avith whom we fancy our- 
lake's place, as that produced by a violefit knocking at selves ooiwer.sing. Wc liave, in fact, no idea of Avliat 
I the door, the mind .sonictimcs Aveaves the incident into the question will be that wm put to ourselves till the 
j the 1i,'=!sue of the drciini ; iii which case the sleeper is moment of its birth,’ There are instanecs of very smart 
i the lt*ss likely to awake ; but ifi other eases the mind and adroit things thus occurring to the mind in sleep, 
fails to rci'oncile the disturbing incident Avith its former ‘ J\rr S. dlciimt that lie Ava.s in his parlour with a friend, 
thoughts, and then a ditlieult}" arises, in which sleep is and that a piece of black cloth w^as lying ujioii tlie table, 
likely to be broken. There are examples on record of hut which his frieml happened to remark was flesh- 
dreams being entirely suggested by ca,sualdisturbance.s. A colour. Hereupon arose a discussion as to the colour 
gun, for instane(‘, is fired under our bedroom window ; we of tlie clotb, Mr S. maintaining that it Ava.s black, Jind 
immediately haAe a dream representing a long chain of Ids friend as stnaiuously. insisting that it was flesh- 
events which naturally lead on to the firing of a gun ; colour. Tlie dispute became warm, and Mr S. offered 
we awake from the noise, and find that only an instant lo bet that it was black; his friend oflering also to bet 
lias elapsed since the report which suggested the dream, that it was flcsh-colour. Mr S. concluded the bet, Avheu 
This has caused some writers to form a theory that his friend immediately exclaimed, “ And is not black 
toanis are invariably momentary, occurring only at tlie the colour of more than half the human race ?” thu.s 
iQstiKbt of awaking; and to supiprt this idea, several acr crompletely stealing a march upon Mr S„ and winning the 
tual bcctUTOices of a very remarkable nature have bet. Mr S. declares that the idea of black being entitled 
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to the name of flesh-colour had neycr before occurred to 
I him.’* An explanation on this subject, siij^gested by Mr 
A. Carmichael of Dublin,! accords w ith tlu‘ views here 
taken respectinp; dreaminf^ { 2 :ener'illy : — ' Whatever wc 
are capable of thinking without iin effort, we are sus- 
ceptible of dreaming ; and during* our n'altmtj rr/fertions 
we frequently imagine what kiml of rejily an adversary 
might make to an observation we had dropped ; w-e im- 
mediately enter into the warmth of argument by coin- 
ing an answer of our owm in return, and when wc have 
said all that ooenrs on that side of the (pn^stion, a reply 
naturally suggests itself on the other, all the merit of 
which we ascribe to onr antagonist; and thus the dis- 
putation goes on as if tiro dtijhvnf mntds waTe engaged 
in the contest — tlie words, by a strange illusion, tingling 
in our ears, and the ardent looks and forcible gestures 
flitting liefore our e 3 T;s, till some real ohjcct, breaking 
on our attention, recalls us to tlu‘ perception of the ex- 
ternal worlil, and the iiafurc of tfie reverie, wl.icli, tdl 
HOW', w'c thought real. In sleep there is no sueli intru- 
sion, hut the dream and the reverie do not dilfer from 
each other as long as they last.’ 

With reference to the occasional arnteness of the 
mind in sleep, it seems luit unsuitalde liere to remark, 
that there arc some persons wlio acknowledge to an 
unusual felicity of conception at Hie niomtait when tliey 
are waking. Sir Walter Scott experienced this singular 
Itieidih', wdiieli sei'ins half allied to flint of a certain 
class of dreams. 'bJic ])resent wnrer has also been often 
C‘nis(‘ioiis of usefij ideas jind hapjiy jirojiads occurring 
to him for the first lime at 11ns p(*i'idiar moment. 'I’lif 
state is certainty' not that of fidl eoii.scionsness , it o<*eurs 
just as sl(fcp is break i^ig up. A young nvin wtiom i 
iielicved to be totally unknown to me called one (Ia\. 
and sc'iit in Ins (!ar<i ^'questing to see me. !!<' was a'J- 
mitted, and addressed inc easily and tliientlv about a 
situatkm he w"».s in qm sl of, asking in eoiulnsioo for 
any information 1 could give that wais likelv tu b(' \ije- 
ful. Setting do\N n wliai was odd in tins visit to uon- 
acquainlancc nitii the wavs t>f tlie wmrld, 1 gave the 
.youth all the inf(*rmation I possc'ssed, and bv and by he 
look liis leave, but not till he had askc'd if 1 should like 
to know how he jirospered in his canvass. An im- 
pression w'as thus left ufion in.y mind that tliero wnis 
seme misunderstanding lietwxx n me and my vi.sitor, and 
that he w as treating me all along as an aequaintanee. 
while 1 eoneeived him fperliaps crroiieonsh ) to be a 
stranger, j tlionght little more about the ineidiait, but 
during the ensuing few davs it would now and tlieii come 
into my mind as a somewhat odd one. d'tiree mornings 
after, whin f wa.s awaking, but not fully aw'jike, 
the idea occurred to me that the young man was 
probably the son of a widow' lady with wlioni I was 
slightly aecjnainted, and wdiom 1 now remernhered he 
resembled a little. An<l on inquiry, tJii.s jiruvcd to be 
the case. The wonder here i.N, tiiat tlie idea should 
have oceurr(*d to me at sucli a moment, as it liad failed 
to present itself w'hen the mind was in a clearer state 
during two preceding days. 1 had never, to my know- 
ledge. seen the young man siiua* he grew up ; but lie 
may have come under my notice at the reeeiit funeral 
of one of his rclati<>ns, which I attended, thongli T have 
no reciilleetion of seeing him there, and certainly if J 
did, never formed the faintest surmise of who lie wa.s. 

This anecdote seems suitable as a jiriqiarationfor that, 
class of dreams which Dr Abercrombie calls ‘tlfe revival 
of old ass«)eiations respecting tlmig.s w'lncli bad entirely 
passed out of the mind, ami which seemed to have been 
forgotten;’ about which he at the same time acknow- 
ledges that ‘some of the facts connected w'ith them 
scarcely appear referable to any principle witii whicii 
we are at present acquainted.’ The learned writer gives 
the following, as having occurred to a particular friend 


* This curiolu anecdote occurs in the Phrenological .Toumal (X., 
620 ). 

t Essay on Breaming in TiUoch’s Philosophical Magazine (LIV., 
252 ), 


of his, and to lie relied on in its most minute particu- 
lars : ™‘ The geillenian w'as at the time connected with 
imo of the prim /pal banks in Glasgow, and wms at his 
plaei' at tlie ti llers' table, where money is paid, W’hen a 
person enten^d demanding payment of a sum of six 
lioumls. Tliere were several jieople W'aiting, who "were, 
in turn, enlitl«‘(l to bi attemled to before him, but he 
was extreiiu ly inqiatient, ami rather nois}’^ ; and being, 
liesidcs, a remarka))l(‘ slnimnerer, lie bei^ame so annoy- 
iiiLi, that anotlier gintlemau recpiesti'd my friend to yiay 
him liis inomw .ind get rul of lilm. lie did so, aecord- 
ingiv, i)ut Yvitli an exiiressioii of iinjiatiemv at being 
olihgiMl to attend to him beforiHiis turn, ami thought no 
more «'l' tin- tiansaet ion. At the end of thi' year, which 
was eight or nine months after, the hooks of tlie bank 
could not he made t(» balam-e, tlie deiieicney lieing ex- 
actly six pounds. Several rl.'iys and nn;!its had been 
spi'iit m endeavouring to discover the ervor, hut wntli- 
out hueeessi^ ,when, at last, m.v friend returned home, 
mui'h fatigflS^k and W'enl. to he<l. He dreamt of licitig 
at his place in flm bank, ami tlie wlioir trail, saetion with 
thf stammerer, .ns now' detaiJed, pij.ssed iM'lhie him in all 
its particulars. He aw'oke under a full impression that 
tht* dream ivas to lead him to tlie di.sioverv of what lu' 
was ao anxiously in seareli of; ami, on i eimmation, 
soon djseoviwed that the sum ]iaid to this person m the 
manner now mentioned. Jiad beini neglected to be in- 
.^eried ill tlie book of interi'.sis, ,'yid tiiat it exactly ac- 
eoe.nted for tin‘ error in tlie balance.’ 

'The most n marknble anei'dofe eoniieeted with this 
jnirt ('f onr subject i.s one which iia.s been preseiiti'd 
ruder lietitious mreimistanees m tin* tale of ‘The Anti- 
, (piary,* and which the distiiigni.slied author lias since 
j ri'lated in the notes to tli.at novel ‘ ]\Ir K. of Ilowl.ind, 
.a eeiilliman ol landed property m tiie vale ofliala, vv's 
pro.seeut' d tor a very eoiisidei able .sum, the aecumulalcd 
arrears of temd (<a’ tilluO, for AOileh lu was said to he 
indv'hi. y\ ‘o a noide family, ilu' Tdiihirs (lay inqiropria- 
terN of the tit lies). Mr K. was strongly impre.ssed w'ith 
tile belief that his fat luT had, In^ a form of process pe- 
culiar to lh(‘ law of Scotland, jmrehased tliese teindti 
from the litnlar, luul tlieretbri' tliat tlie present, prosc- 
eiiiion ■was groundless. But, afti'ran imlustwous search 
among his lather's ]).ipers, an investigation of tluitiuhlic 
records, and a, earefiil iiiqiiiiy among all persons who 
j had transacted law'-business for his father, no evidenee 
could h(‘ reeovereil to .support his defenei'. 'J’he period 
was now near at Jiaml when he (“oneeived the loss of his 
l.iwsnit to he inevitalde, amt he had formctl his deter- 
mination to ride to iMlinhurgh next day, and make the 
best h.argain he could in the wav of (‘(nnproniise. Jle 
went to bed w Jth tins lesohitimi, and, witii all tlie i ir- 
eumstnnees of the ease (loatmg ii})on his mind, h.id a 
dream to the following purposo. lli.s I uIut, wlio iiad 
been many ye.'irs dead, app-ean'd to him, lie tliought, 
.ami asked him wdn- lu* wnas di,‘'turbed ,ii Ins nmid. Jn 
drea is men are not wSiirpriscd ai Mieii .apparitions. IMr 
U. thought that he informed Ins lather of tlie eause of 
his distre.ss, adding, Hint tin* jinj jneiit of a considerable 
sum of momy AV.as tlie more nnpJensant to him, because 
he had a. strong eonscionsness tlial it was not due, 
th.oi'gti lie 'wa.'? uiinlile to reem er an\' evidenee in sup- 
port of hi.s hidief. “ ^ ou are rigid, my son,” replied the 
pnterii.al slmde ; “ 1 did aeijuin* rjji;ld. liDhcse teirids, for 
jinymerii- of w hi' li } ou j«’e now jirosec’iited. The pajicrs 

relating, to tin* transaction ari' in tlie hands of Mr , 

a writer (or attorney) who is now retired from profes- 
sional bnsine.s.s, and resides at Inveresk, near Edinburgh, 
lie e a n tkou whom 1 employed on that occasion for 
a p.irticaiur reason, but v ho never, on any other oc- 
casion, transacted business on iny account. It is very 

possible,” pursued the vision, “ that Mr may have 

forgotten a matter which is now of a very old date ; but 
you may call it to his recollection by this token, that, 
when T came to pay his account, there was difhculty in 
getting change for a Portugal piece of gold, and that 
we were forced to drink^out the bidance at a tavern.” 

* Mr K. awaked in the morning, witli all the words of 
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the vision imprinted on his mind, and thought it worth 
while to ride across the country to InTA^rcsk, instead of 
going straight to Edinburgh, When Iw came there, he 
waited on the gentleman mentioned in tlie dream, a very 
old man. Without saying anything of tlie vision, he in- 
quired whether he remembered having conducted such 
a matter for his deceased father. The old gentleman 
could not at Arst bring the circumstance to his recol- 
lection, but, on mention of the l^ortugal piece of gold, 
the whole returned upon his mcniory ; he made an im- 
mediate search for the papers, and recovered them, so 
that Mr 11. carried to Edinburgh the documents neces- 
sary to gain the cause which lie was on the verge of 
losing.’ 

‘ There is every reason,' says Dr Abercrombie, ‘ to 
believe that this very interesting case is referable to 
the principle lately mentioned ; that the gentleman had 
heard the circumstances from his father, but Jiad en- 
tirely forgotten them, until the frequent and intense 
application of his mind to the subject with which they 
were connected at length gave rise to a train of asso- 
ciation ■which recalled them in the dream. To the 
same principle are referable the two following .anec- 
dotes, Avhich I have received as entirely authentic,; tlie 
Arst of them from the indivirlual to whom it occurred. 
A gentleman of the law^ in Edinburgh had mislaid an 
important paper coimeeted wdlli tlie conveyance of a 
property wliieli w^as to he settled on a particular day. 
Most anxious sc’arcli had been made for it for many 
days, but the e\eniiig of the day previous to that on 
■w’hieh the parties w’cre to meet for tlic Anal settlement 
had arrived, wdthoiit the paper being discovered. The 
son of the gentleman then went to bed under much 
anxiety and disappointment, and dreamt that at the 
time when the missing paper was delivered to his father, 
his table w^as covered with papers connected with the 
aAairs of a particular client. He awoke under the im- 
pression, went immediately to a box appropriated to the 
papers of tliat elient, and there found tlie paper they 
had been in search of, which had been tied up liy niis- 
■take in a parcel to which it was in no way related. 
Another individual connected with a public office Imd 
mislaid a paper of such iiiiportarieo, that he w as threat- 
ened with the loss of his situation if be di ' not produce 
it After a long but unsuccessful search, under intense 
anxiety, he also dreamt of discovering tlie paper in 
a particular place, and found it there accordingly.’ 
In seeking to account 'for these instances, -w e must keep 
in mind that often oticurrences fail to make any impres- 
sion upon us, and do not become objects of considous 
memory, although the memory of persons avIio were in 
our company at the time proves that we had full oppor- 
tunities of observing and receiving impressions from 
them. When an effort is made to remind us of such 
circumstances, "wc are apt to deny their occurrence, 
having not the slightest recollection of them. But in 
such cases it would appear that an impression has been i 
made, although no record of it has been kept ; and ac- i 
cordingly some flarticular association may recall it. We 
have only to suppose conditions particularly favourable ( 
for the revival of such lost impressions as occurring at ( 
certain times during sleep, to account for tlie class of i 
dreams under consideration. Tliey seem, however, to 
prove that the miii^ sometimes enjoys an unusual ; 
clearness in sleep — that there is, in short, a peculiar ; 
lucidity occ^asionally experienced while wo are in that ; 
state, which generally appears as a suspension of the ; 
mental powers. i 

We Tiow’^ approach tlie class of dreams which the j 
superstitious are apt to set down as supeniatural, but ; 
of which, of course, we can only conclude that we are i 
ignorai>t of the natural principle concerned. Some ] 
dfeams of tliis kind are mentioned by old ■writers. Eor 
ex^ple, Marcus Antoninus learned in his dreams seve- ; 
ral remedies for spitting of blood. Galen, having an in- j 
Aammation of the diaphragm, was directed by a dream < 
to open a vein between the fourth Anger and thumb— . 
m operation wliich restored hihi to health. ‘ It re- 


lated of ^iT Christopjier Wren, that, when at Paris in 
■ 1671, lieing disordered with **, a pwn in his reins,” he 
sent for a physician, who prescribed blood-letting ; but 
he deferred submitting to it, and dreapied tliat very 
night that he was in n^lace where palm-trees grew, and 
that a ■w'oman in a roiAantic habit offered dates to him. 
The next day lie sent for dates, which cured him.’* It 
is possible that in tliese instances the remedies sug- 
gested may have been mere revivals of knowledge for- 
merly acquired, but forgotten in the interval. But 
such a surmise is inapplicable to the following case, 
related by Dr Abercrombie : — * A gentleman in Edin- 
burgh was aAected with aneurism of the popliteal 
artery, lor whieli he w^as under the care of two emi- 
nent surgeons, and the day was Axed for the ojiera- 
tiou. About two days before the time appointed for 
it. the wife of the patient dreamt that a change had 
taken place in tlic disease, in consequence of which the 
operation would not be required. On examining the 
tumor ill the morning, tlie geiilleman was astoiiislicd to 
And tliat tlie pulsation had entirely censed ; and, in 
short, this turned out to be a spontaneous cure. To 
jicrsnns not iirofcssional, it may be right to mention, 
that the cure of pojiliteal aueurisui without an operation 
is a very uncommon occurrence, not happening in one 
out of numerous instances, and never to be looked ujion 
as probable in any individual case.’ One cannot but be 
struck with the resemblance of this case to the alleged 
instances of clairvoyance among the praetisers of animal 
i magnetism. It is but proper, however, to advert to the 
explanation suggested by Dr Abercrombie, unsatisfac- 
tory as it is. ‘ It is bkely,’ says lie, ‘ that the lady had 
heard of the possibility of such a termination [to her 
husband’s illness], and that her anxiety had very natu- 
rally embodied it in a dream : the fiilAlment of it at the 
very time when the event took place is certainly,’ lie 
admits, ‘ a very remarkable coincidence.’ 

Dr Abercrombie also relates a story wliich has been 
long current iii Edinburgh, and the authenticity of which 
he believes there is no reason to doubt. ‘ A clergy- 
man liad come to this city from a short distance in the 
country, and was sleeping at an inn, when he dreamt of 
seemg a Are, and one of Ids cliildren in the midst of it. 
He awoke with the impression, and instantly left town 
on Ids return borne. When lie arrived within sight of 
ills house, ho found it on Are, and got there in time to 
assist in saving one of his cliildren, who, in the alarm 
and confusion, had been left in a situation of danger.’ 
The learned author deems it iiossihle that this dream 
might liavo been suggested by an anxiety, on the part 
of the dreamer, about the consequences of a Are happen- 
ing at his house in his absence. He adds a few more 
cases, -wdueh he vouches for as entirely authentic. ‘ A 
lady dreamt that an aged female relative had been 
murdered by a black servant; and the dream occurred 
more than once. She was then so impressed by it, that 
she went to tlie house of the lady to whom it related, 
and jirevailed upon a gentleman*4:o watch in aii adjoin- 
ing room during the following night. About three 
o’clock in the morning, the gentleman, hearing footsteps 
on the stair, left his place of concealment, and met the 
servant carrying up a quantity of coals. Being ques- 
tioned as to where he was going, he replied, in a con- 
fused and hurried manner, that he was going to mend 
his mistress’s Are ; which, at three o'clock in the morn- 
ing, in the middle of summer, was evidently imppssible ; 
aud, on further investigation, a strong knife was found 
concealed lieneath the coals. Another lady dreamt tluit 
a hoy, her nephew, had been drowned along witli some 
young companions with whom he had engaged to go on 
a sailing excursion in the Eirth of Eorth. She sent for 
him in tlie morning, and with much difficult pre- 
vailed upon him to give up his engagement : his com- 
panions went, and were a}l drowned. , A lady in Edin- 
burgh had sent her watch to be repaired ; a long time 
elapsed without her being able to recover it ; and, after 


* MlUingen's Curiosities of Medical Ihcperience, 307 * 
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many* excuses, she began to susfiect that something 
was wrong. She now dreamt that the watchmaker's 
hoy, by wiiom the watch was sent, had dropt it in the 
street, and injured it in such ii„ manner that it could 
not be rqiaired. She then wetft to the master, and, 
without any allusion to her dream, i)ut the question to 
him directly, when he confessed that it was true.’ 
On those cases our author remarks, * Such coincidences i 
derive their wonderful character from standing alone, I 
and apart from those numerous instances in which such 
dreams take place without an}' fulfilment.’ But this is 
not a satisfactory explanatioh of coincidences so ex- ! 
tremely peculiar, and we are tcmjdod to imagine that a 
law is concerned of wliich wc are ignorant. 

Here it ma}' not be inappropriate to relate a circum- 
stance which happened to the writer of a somewhat 
similar nature, thiaigh he was awake at the time. 1 
was walking home to dinner, when a train of associa- 
tion brought to my mind tlio apparatus erected near 
rny house for the sports of my children, and the idea of 
a painful accident occasioned thereby was pressed for- 
cibly on my mind, though this is a subject on which 1 am 
in general remarkably free from anxiety. I, as it were, 
saw before me a particular child with a deep gash upon 
her cheek occasioned by a fall, and so strong was the 
impression, that I could have scai’ccly siiflered more 
from the sight of the actual ohjci't. Immediately after, 

I reflected upon the c'xiilanation usually g-ivTii of such 
presentiments, wliich happen to be coincident with 
actual oeeurrenei«, namely, that we hear only of the 
rare and oceiisional hits, and never of the numerous 
exceptions^ (tf course, thought I, this is one of the 
numerous cases in width notliing occurs, and which arc 
therefore overlooked And this idea was not the less 
received by me, that the incident was of a kind of which 
I bad no former experinnee. But in the course of the 
' evening I w'as c.illcd out of my room hy a servant, wjio 
1 seemed tu have Munetbing very serious to communicate, 
i and, bi in j taken up stairs to one of the ehildim’s bed- 
rooms, there found that one of them, dirtorout, liow( ver, 

I ti nn the one pictured in my vision (if I may so call it), 

1 had had a gash of two inches long indicted on the e.rown 
; of her head, from coming violently in contact with the 
belting of the room while indulging in a game of romps 
in bed. If this were one coincidence out of many eases 
of failure, it wouhl not be worthy of notice ; but as the 
only sueli ease of presentiment T have any recollection 
' of experiencing, it appears to me remarkable. It also 
I tends to suyiport the analogy which seems to exist be- 
1 tween sleeping and waking conditions. 

I Having quoted already rather too liberally from Hr 
[ Abercrombie, 1 shall not adopt any of his examples of 
the highest class of marvellous dreams, hut present, in- 
stead, a few which have been communicated by a re- 
spected correspondent : — ‘ A young lady on the eve of 
ularriago, dreamed one night that she and her lover 
were wallcing along a pjicasant path side by side. ^Vide- 
spreadlng trees waved their lofty branches above their 
heads ; her lover turned to her with a smile, and asked 
if he should show her the home which he had pro- 
rlded. She longed to see it, and they pursued their 
way ; they came to a tangled thicket, through which 
they found a difficulty in passing. At last they sud- 
denly came to an opening; a grave lay open before 
theni ; the yew, the cypress, and oilier dark evergreens 
were seen on evciy side ; lior lover pointed to the grave, 
and said, “ There is our borne.” She wakened in vio- 
lent agitation. The dream made a dreadful impression 
on her, and iii a few days after, her lover’s death was 
announced to her. She fell into a state of deep dejec- 
tion, from which her sisters made every effort to rouse 
her ; she attended them in their walks, but was ever 
pensive and Sad. One day, while they were making 
some purchases in a shop, she loitered listlessly at the 
door. A woman carrying a basket filled with bunches 
of sprigs tied up together, advanced towards her,' and 
asked her to purchase some. “ I do not want them,” 
she replied, without raising her heavy melancholy eyes 


from the ground I “ Ah! miss, if you don't want them i 
to dress out yovr rooms, you might like to have them 
to strew over tAe grave of some one that you love.” 
These words touched tlu* right chord, and she raised her 
sad eyes to the basket ; there she saw bunches of the very i 
same evergreens which her dream had exhibited round 
the grave of hvr lover. “Let me have f bo whole basket,” 
she said, “at whatever price you please.” Her sisters 
(from whom T had tliesc particulars) found her pale and 
faint, with the basket wdiich she lunl just purchased by 
her side. She* planted the branches round the grave of 
her lover; some took root, and are now waiving their 
green boughs over the faithful heart that lies buried 
there. 

* Not less remarkabli? ivas ilie dream of Captain F , 

a man of exemplary piety, and the strictest loracity. 

He ivas in the iOast India Ctimpany’s service, and hav- 
ing .served mc-and-1 went}" years, was about to return 
to bis iiatliV’t) » ,,uutry on leave of absence for three 
years. Sonu eights before bis departure from Cal- 
cutta be had a (Ireani tliat his father died. It was so 
vivid, and so minutely circumsticitial, that it made a 
very deep impression on him, and he entered all the 
particulars and the dale into his jKX'ket-book. In about 
six months ufrer, on his arrival in London, he found let- 
t(Ts from Ireland, wdiere his family resided, wanting for 
him. They announced the death of his father, whicli 
hful occurred on the very iiiglA of liis dream. This 
w.as so singular, that wdieti lie joined his sister a few 
days alter, he der.ired her to enter into no particulars 
relative to his father’s death till she should hear him. 

“ Sarah,” said he, “ I believe tliat my father did not 
die in bis own room — his bed wnis in the parlour.” “ It 
was, it was indeed,” replied she; “he had it brought 
dov/n a short time after he w'lis taken ill, to save liiiu 
the fatigue of gMing up and down stairs.” “ T will show 

you the spot wJiere it was placed,” said r’lijitain F ; 

i;e immediately pointed out the situation of the bed, 
(‘xactly where it had been. He showed wdicre the coffin 
had h(‘en laid; there wnis nothing connected wdth the 
mdaneholy event which he could not detail as minutely 
as those w ho had actually been present. Strange as nil 
this may appear, it is nevertheless perfectly true. I have 

frequently beard it from Captain F himself, and 

from has wdfc and sister. 

‘Hr H , wdio w'as Bishop of Howm some years 

since, had a son, a very fine boy, a great darling of bis 
parents. At breakfast one morning the child turned 
eagu'ly to his mother, by whose side be wnis sitting, and 
said, “ Oh, mamma, 1 had a very odd dri'ani last night ; 

T thought there was a very curious and a very pretty box 
brought here, and it was to be my own, owni box ; my 
name was on it, and my age, and the day of the month, 
and the }car; it wasn’t like any of your boxes, mamma, 
but it was a great deal nicer, and a great deal prettier; 
it wras a very odd-shaped one though ; I never saw such 
a one ; maniina, I’ll sliow you wdiai it was like.” Tlic 
child took some crumbs from bis plate, and traced out 
the exact form of if colliii. “Mamina, w'asn’t that a 
euriou.s box?” llis mother w-as not superstitious, yet 
she felt her hqj^irt die w’ithin her, and she could not bear 
to let her boy out of her sight all day. It grew late, and 
it was time tliat she and the bisliop sliould dress for a 
dinner party to which they w^ere ongogod. While they 
w'cre at their toilet, tl’e little boy went to the Stable 
wdiere tlie horsc.s w^ere being harnessed for the carriage 
in which his fatlicr and mother ^vc^c to go. The boy 
prevailed on the groom to let him get on one of the 
horses, and he went to ride round the yard ; the animal 
being spirit(*d, and the child not being able to manage 
him, he was flung on the hard pavement, and killed 
on the. spot.’ 

The first question which occurs respecting such dreams 
is, can the recital be depended upon ? On this point wc ’ 
should think universal doubt were preposterous, consider- 
ing that so many such circumstances have been de- 
tailed by respectable persons. The next question with I 
many minds will be, are they natural events ? Here 
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v^e sliouJd suppose no enlightened pers^'n could hesitate 
for H riKunent to answer in the affirniatl've. As natural 
events, then, how are they to bt3 accoilhted for? The 
onJy Hiply is, that the principle, if it he one, is unknown 
to us. 

T'he subject of dreaming is unfortunate in its being 
so much a matter of vulgar wonderment, for intelligent 
in(juirers are thereby repelled from it. Wlien regarded 
apart from all absurd marvelling, it is evidently a 
curious d(‘i)artment (»f psychology, and one wdiich de- 
serves careful investigation, lly a proper collection of 
facts on this subject, 1 have no doubt that an important 
advance might he made in the science of mind. 


WESTERN RARE \Ry— ITS TRIIIEH AND 
ANIMALS. 

The Barbary states, whiidi occupy the northern edge 
of the Sahara or Great Desert,* wen', till the })re- 
sent century, celebrated for liaibouriug a nest of jurates, 
■who waged war against tlu* rest of tlir luiv al and eominer- 
cial world. A glance at the ma]> wd! show that a more 
central iioint for tlu; oiiuT-ations of sea-rolihery does not 
exist on the lace of Die globe. Having full sweep of the 
Mediterranean on the norih, the pirates ol these states 
commanded the Ingli nwd traversed by merdiant sliiiis 
sailing between Europe, tlie Grecian and Syrian Archi- 
pelagos, and Western Asia, -while to the west, the 
trading voyagers Ihroiigh the North Atl.mtic, and to 
Western and Southern Africa, Eastern Asia (round the 
(^ape of Good Hope), and the Americas, were vMthm 
their roach, d'hese local advantages were made tlie 
most of, and a system of plunder •was carried on t>^r ages, 
so successful and well organised, that ('omnuTcial stales 
were glad to compound for the atrocious felonies, by 
Xiaying a yearly tribute to tlie Barliaiy state*! to g( { 
exemption from jilunder. The spread of ei\ihsation has. 
however, gradu;dly lessened tlie inantiine power of Bar- 
bary— its sesiports are, used for the purposes of legit i- 
inate eommeree, and 14) hbiek-inail is no. paid, except 
in two instances, f^pain and Eortugul have he<;n nnahU* 
to get quit of the tax, and still jiay it to the Ehnperor 
of Morocco. 

One consequence of this change is, that re«rular com- 
mercial relaliors were gradually e.sl^thli^3hed by Ihirojiean 
states with thosi' of Barliary, and in the metropolis of 
each territory resides a consul aecrediletl from Great 
Britain, presided over liy a eousul-general who lives 
at Tangier, the chief port of IMoroeco. W( bring our 
information concerning Barbary down to this point, to 
introduce to the uoti(!e of the reader a very (‘iitertaining 
work by the son of the latter official, (nfitled ‘Western | 
Barbary— Its Wild Tribes and {Savy^ge Atiii\mls.’-|- The ' 
author, having resided during many years Avith his 
father in Tangier, made himself iicrfeetly lainiliar with 
the Moorish (Mogrehhin) dialect of the Arabic Ian- I 
guage; and being, moreover, fond of adventure, fre- 
quently joined tlu; hunting exiled itions of the natives I 
ii\to the interior of the country. laving during these 

excursions as they lived, he obtained a deep iu- 

eight into their peculiarities of character, acquiring at I 
the same time an acquaintance ivith the face of the 
country, and with the wild animals whieh inhabit the 
remoter districts. Much of this kind of new and 
valuable information' is woven into a narrative of an 
expedition undertaken by IVIr Hay, to procure ‘ for her 
majesty Queen Yictoria a barb of the purest blood 

* They consist of Morocco, Fez, Algiers, Tiini«i, and IVipoli. 
t By J. H. Hay, li:rtq.-.f6nning one volume of Hfeur- 

y’b bn)rary. 


from some of the breeders of. horses in the region 
around Laraiche.’ Accompanied by the sheik, or chief 
of a neighbouring village, a Spanish gentleman, a 
Moorish .soldier by w-^at/ of escort, and a native servant, 
Mr Hay commenced hrs search for a steed. They had 
not proceeded far on tlunr route when the party was 
overtaken by ‘a venerable-looking Arab, well mounted 
on an iron -gray rat- tailed barb : on the bow of his high- 
peaked saddle rested tlie long Moorish gun ; and in his 
right hand he carried a small stick, upon which were 
inscribed some Arji})ic cnaracters. T'his I recognised 
as one of the holy batons given by sainted persons to 
those who are about to undertake a journey, as a pro- 
l(H‘tion on the ro.ad from robbers and from mishaps of 
all .sorts. A simple haik was his only" covering; his 
It'gs and sinewy arms Avere bare, and his slippered feet 
Avere armed with tlie Moorish spurs, whieh are merely 
silvered spiki's of iron about a foot long, with a circle of 
nietal at the hilt to prevent more than tlie jicint pene- 
trating ; but eAam with this precaution, I have heard of 
a bad rider giving a death-wound to his steed.’ This 
man proved a most amusing travelling companion, for 
he was an excellent story-te]lc;r. At the eoinmence- 
ment of lus first talc (which is amusing, but too long 
and loo barbarous in some of its details for extract), he 
became so excited by his own recital, that lie suddenly 
broke off Ills story, ‘ ;md dashing liis spurs into the 
Hank of his barb, burst away .at full spc(;d, shouting 
“ Allah! Allah!” His turban fell ofi’ -not acV-idi'iitiilly, 
! am inclined to tliink — and the haik, loosed from hiS 
•shoulders in tlic breeze, A\as poised in the air for a mo- 
ment, and fell to the ground. He tlieii fired, threw the 
rat-tailed on his haunches, and wheeling round, came 
hack at full galloj>. As he aiiproached us lie recovered 
his haik A^it!l the muzzle of his gun, and then, throwing 
himself on one side, stretched his long arm, and wlulc 
yet ill full course, wlii.skcd uji his turban from the 
gromul. Ill another inonuait he Avas by my side, re- 
placed liishea(i gear with the greate.st gravity, and con- 
tnuied lii.s narrative as coolly as if lie had merely paused 
to take a ])incli of siuith’ To this specimen of Arab 
horsemanship, Mr Hay adds an anecdote illustrative of 
the extrerm* 1 >ve these, ecpestrijins h.ive fdt a favourite 
horse. TravelUng, on a former oecasion, in company 
Aiith the unfortunate African traveller, John Davidson, 
he Avas proceeding between Mehedeea and Jiabat, Avhen 
‘we were joined by a troop of mounted Arabs,* one of 
whom Avas riding a mottled gray, the handsomest barb 
I ever saw. Riding up to the man, I entered into 
conversation with liim, and having put him into good 
humour by praising his steed, I told him I would make 
him ri'‘h if he would .sell me the mottled gray. 

‘ “ What is your price?” said tlie Arab. 

‘ I ollercd a hundred and fifty mitsahd, about twenty 
pounds sterling, a large sum in the interior. “ It is a 
good price,” said the Arab ; “ but look,” said he, and he 
brought his horse on the other side of me ; “ look at this 
side of him — you must offer more.” “ Well, come,” I 
said, “ you arc a poor man, and foud of your horse ; we 

won’t dispute about the matter ; eo, give me your hutid.* 
What say you-- two hundred ?” “ That is a large price 
truly,” said the Arab, his eyes glistening, and I thought 
the horse AA^as mine. But my eagerness, I suppose, had 
been too apparent, so the Arab thought 1 miglit go still 
further, and shaking the bridle, off he went at full speed. 
The mottled gray curled its tail in the air, and vanished 
to a speck in no time. I turned to speak to Davidson, 
and the next moment the Arab was at my side ; and 

* The Moorish manner of siriking a bargain. 
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patting the neck of hiB gray, he saW, “ Look at him—scc 
— not a liair is turned. What will you give mo now ?” 

‘ Davidson prompted me to oHer even lour hundred 
ducats rather than let the animal go. Again I began 
bargaining, and offered three hfcndrcd. On this the 
Arab gave his hand, and thanking me, said— “ Chris- 
tian, I now can boast of the price you have odbred; but 
it is in vain that you seek to tempt me, for I would not 
sell my horse for all tlu* gold 3'ou or any other man pos- 
sess.” Having said this, lie joined his con ij)an ions. 
Calling the kaid, or chief of our (‘scort, 1 asked him if 
he knew the rider of the graf , adding, that I supposed 
he must he rich, as lie had refused so large a wSiim.'' '^{'he 
kaid said, “ AJ) 1 hnow is, lliatlie is a great fool ; for he 
]»ossesses nothing in the world hut that horse, which 
lie bought when a colt, selling his tent, dockb, and even 
Ills wife, to buy it.” ^ 

Many passages in Mr Hay’s iiook evhibit in very t('V- 
rible colours the opjiressive nature of the Moorish go- 
vernment, tlie rapacity of whit'h is sear«’ely to lie paral- 
leled. lielies of various nations winch formerly etui- 
quered and colonised the country are often turned u]) 
from tlio earth by the peasantry. The law eoe'H'rning 
treasure -trove is, tliat everything so found must In* 
instantly given up to the imperial ti'easurv. .and the 
[i most barbarous cruidties are iiitliete<l (.» extort eon- 
j fessions from individuals unlertunate enoneh to he 
! suspected of liaaing m.ul'e any sueli discoviTies. The 
i following is an instance : - ‘ Some years ago, wlieu yMarhv 
E’Siiidy was govt?nor of 'J’angier, and de.ilt out Ins jus- 
tice by weigii^of gold and silver, one iMohaiucd, a. poor 
couutrynin>.n, who dwelt a few miles liistant from the an- 
cient eity of liooammaf, around whic'U he sc itlev(*d nun e 
old ruins, v.as iilotighing a slip of land vhielih.id i vi- 
(Iciitly lam tallow for many \ e.irs Die land liad I defy 
hcengivi iitolnmas a reward fortro '.ears’ Iiard .s"rM»e 
ill activi' warfe.'i , iiiidfi' the banners ofliis sultan, a.'aiiist | 
tile r<d>e; triiji. () i ulLi-- ^ natliod lu't ^uiu.s’i d orn-com- 
i iiensing tne mdiiia, wiio eonstituU' the aimcl mree of j 
tliisS empire. In an adjoining I’udd vras a fellow -v: I lag ir 
actively erujiloyed in the same nursnit. Now, Illoii.'- | 
lued’s plvuig'hsliaio Inippeiied to strike against some ob- 
stacle, whieli, on examination, ju'oved to ]k‘ a large 
earthen vase of curious form. .Moli imed, finding 11 
.sound, and thinking it might be of ser\ ice to his family 
for fetching water from the village well, wTiit to the 
border of the lield, whc're he had left liis outer garments, 1 
and there de|)Osilc<l it. I 

‘The diseoveiy, and honest iNfohamod’y suhseiiuont ! 
movements, were not unobserved liy Ids iieighboiir, wbo 
suspect "(I trom his silence tlmt there u. is more hnirul 
than an ("irtheii pot. So, on returidn^^ from Ins day’s 
I'lhour, he told tlic village gossip-s tliM. Moliamcd had 
as,sureill.y found a. treasure } for he had marked liim, 
wdiilst ploughing, turn up a large pot which apiieared 
to be very heavy, and which heliad immediately hidden 
under his clothes, and had not said one word to him 
about it, although he -was hard by. The following was 
a market day, when the villagers of booaiiimar flocked 
as usual to Tangier. The news of INiohamed’s discovery 
was soon spread among the town’s folk, and it wxas not 
long ere it reached the soldiers, the alert spies of old 
Alarby E’Saidy, to ‘whom tiny quickly reported the 
tale, with no few exaggerations. Mohamod, unsuspi- 
cious of impending evil, was disposing of bis»bttlo pro- 
duce, when the rude hands of two soldiers arre.sted him, 
and, as is usual in this country, without any reason 

given, dragged him before the gray-l>eHr<lod liakcm, 

“ So I have caught you at last, you rascal. You have 
found a treasure, and not reported it. Speak, and let us 
know the amount ; and look to your wmrds.” Mohained 
told his story, which was a plain one ; and begging for 
mercy, requested, in order to prove the truth of his 
statement^ that a soldier might he sent to scarcli his 
hriug the pot, which would be delivered up 
hy his family. The kaid agreed, and Mohamod was in 
the meantime confined in prison. Tiie soldier made 
the search, and nothing was found but the empty vase. 


On this being aTwourured to the Kaid Alarby, Mohan icd 
was ngiiiii brouj,fit before him. 

‘ ‘‘ 1 am not,’' iaid the ruthless magistrate, “ to be im- 
posed upon by such small cunning. Down with him, 
let lilm have five hundred stn[tes, and then see if he will 
declare his hiding corner for his ill-gotten w’ciilth.” 

* To hear was to ohev ; and tlie unfortunate ploughman 
received lull five hundred blows from Die dreaded whip 
of 'J’safilelts : but he persi.-ited to the last l.isb in saying 
that lie had ibimd lu) treasure. “ llaeb with him to the 
dungeon," said the kaid; and the wretched Moluimed 
was carried h.alt' sen.seU'Ss to prison. A nioiitli jiassed ; 
and fserv liay his jioor wife trudged to to\\ n witli liis 
scanjvmeal, for ^Itv.uish antlioriljc-i r:irel\‘ bestow a 
mor'-el ef food on tlie jirisoiie^’s, Ice.ving tliem to dcjiend 
soh'ly upon wh.it may h“ brought by'tlieir fainilu'S, 
wlio are not iiU'vented giving Du' pvi'=o»evs every kind 
of luxnv}, if Du y lie able t.' ah'oKl it. Tbe htlle pro- 
perty MoJUijJtned possessed was soon ixliaustod. Hia 
wofe had a yopng I'.nmly, and liaMieg no means of .siqi- 
portuig hoDi them and lier liusb.uul, exlieme want soon 
staved her 111 tiu'fiee. Dxhaiisti;iu of body und anguish 
of mind brouglit o'l a violent fever, wdiieli eonlined her 
tj the hut. 

‘Tims day after day passed away. No one lirought 
Mohained his usual pittance, ;iiul no one came to soothe 
Imn in his misery ; «o th.it, had it not been for the 
charity of sqmi' lellow-]>rifioiierm the horiv^st jilouglnnan 
must li.ivi- died of .starvation. The jailer, however, wuis 
more humane tlian most of liis trade; and, seeing the 
tiuly w refehed stati of his jirisoner, einh'avonred to 
mt'-rcede in hi.s lioluilf with Kaid Alarby; but the 
tyrant was inflexilile. “Let God he witness,” said he, 

“I iievei V dl rre(‘ hnu Dll he givi' up the treasure.” 
Dpm lii'ing iiifojHied of this, poor Mohamed fell on the 
iTomid, toK' Ins heard, and swe.inng hy Goil and his 
proniiet, Cl ^ d ooD “ d'here is no justice on e.irth ; our 
ri'[c',ion iM'l our l.uv ari' all void! Ilut hark ye," said 
li' to the j'ul* .. “ t<'ll tlie governor Dial I submit to his 
wnli, and lie .sli.di have Dm tn'asiirc: tell him to send 
with me guards, and f will deliver up my riehc.s.” 
Iiloli.mied’s eyt' looked wdld .as he spoke, and the jailer 
knew not wdietlier lu* wais frantic or in his right mind, j 
“ (Mial" said Die k.aid upon in ardiig of Ins having eon- j 
fes.scd, “1 kiiew^ we should bring liim to his senses. 1 
Send with him a couple of stout fellows ; and let them i 
he oil tlie look-ont that lie dues not eoiieeal any part of { 
lii.^ wealth." j 

‘ i'dohained was euud acted with sliaekles on lii.s legs to j 
Booamni.ar. As he entertd the village, he le.'Lrnt that 
lie. jioor w ife laid (lied of sickness .md gnef, and tliat 
Ills eliildren ware supported hy tJie riiiserable tcdl-tale, 
wlio had since liitlcrly rejiented <d' Dji' injury he had 
thoiiglitlessiy dvUie to his hone.st neighbour, and had ' 
j even olTerr d tin* kaid a handsome present to induce him 
to free poor iMoli.mied from thraldom. < hi reaidjing Die 
plonglmian's dwelling, the soldiers were uliont to enter 
with him. “ ytop,” .said he; “every man's house is 
sacred; wait a littfo, and 1 wdll show^ you all.” 'Pho 
.soldiers wandd have disri'g.irdefi Mohamed’s request; 

* but a mummy of indiguatiou ran tlirough Die crowd of 
vidagcrs at sueJi disregard of their customs. A few* 
minutes elapsed, wdicn Moiiaimid again appeared at his 
threshold; hut now lie iuul ims gun with Idm, and two 
little children w'ere ehnging to tJieir father’s knees, 
calliue ivir notice from tlieir long-ahscnt parent The 

soldiers tell back, tlimidng lie* intended violonco to them ; 
hilt this vrns f:ir from the poor man’s thoughts. Hg 
had a string to the trigger of lus gun, and 

passing i' behind the stock, now put the muzzle to his 
head. The soldiers, perceiving his object, were rushing 
forwarvl to seize him, when he cried out, “ Tell tlie kaid 
that this alone remains for me to give— -my blood— -let 
it be on his liead!” and pulling the string, he fell a 
corpse. Tile soldiers returned, and reported what liad 
happened. “Awa?” (is that all?) said the kaid; “so 
he liud after all — God kave mercy upon his soul !” And 
thus w^as wound up the aflTair of the ancient vase.’ 
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Jtcj^uiling the way with tales of the chase and personal 
adventure, Mr lluy and liis party reacliLl Lamiche— his 
destination. A book of travels in thesdjatitudes would 
not be oorn]>lete without a story of the^ wondrous feats 
porh>rmed by the far-famed snake-charmers. Accord- 
ingly, Mr Tlay presents his contribution to the numerous 
sjiake-storics already in print ; — ‘ As wc strolled through 
the market-place [of Laraic’he], wo met a party of 
Eisowy, or snake-charmers ; they consisted of four 
Soosys, or natives of the proviiKie of Soos, three of 
whom were musicians, their instruments being long 
rude canes resembling in form a flute, but ()i)cn at 
both cijids, into one of which the jjcrfornier blew, pro- 
ducing melancholy but pleasing notes. We invited the 
Eisowy to exhibit their snakes ; to this they readily 
assented. They commenced by raising u]) their hands 
as Jf they were holding a book, muttering in unison a 
prayer addressed to the Deity, and callin;', upon Scedna 
Eisor, who in Morocco is held as the patron saint of 
snake-charmers. Having concluded this invocation, the 
music struck up, ami the snake-charmer daiK'cd in rapid 
whirls, whiclino Straup could have kept time to, around 
tlie basket containing the rcjitilcs. This basket was 
made of cane- work covered witli goat-skin. Stopping 
suddenly, the snake-clnuincr thrust his bare arm into 
the basket, and pulled out a large black cobra capclla, 
or hooded snake: this lie handled as if it had been his 
turban, and proceeded ^to twine it .iroiind his head, 
dancing as before, wlulst the reptile siHMiicfl to ohej^ his 
wishes, by preserving its position Oii his lic.ul. Tlic 
cobra was then jilaced on tlie ground, and standing erect 
on its tail, moved its head to and fro, aiiparently keep- 
ing time to the music. Now' whirling round in circles 
stUl more rapidly than before, tlie Eisow'y again ])nt his 
hand into the basket, and inillcd out successively, and 
placed on the ground two very poistinous species of stT- 
pents, natives of the deserts of Sons, eaU(*d Icfia. They 
were of a mottled colour, with black sjiot-^ ; w'cre thick 
in the body, and not above two feet and a half or three 
feet long. The name loti'a is given, I imagine, by the 
Mogrebbin Arabs to this kind of serpent from their re- 
aembhuiw, when in tlic act (T darting at tlu-ir prey, to 
the Arabic letter fa, Ic being merely the article trans- 
posed. These reptiles provi*d more ludive aid less docile 
than the cobra ; for, luuf coiled, and holding their heads i 
in a slanting position rt‘ady for an attach', they watched 
with sparkling eyes the movemeiUs of the charmer, 
darting at him with open jaivs cverv now and then, a.s 
he ventured within their reach, and tlirow'ing forw'ard 
their body with ama/ing velocity, whil.st their tail ap- 
peared to remain on the same sjiot, and then recoiling 
back again. The Eisowy warded off with his long haik 
the attacks wdiich they made upon his hare legs, and 
the leffas seemed to expend their venom upon the gar- 
ment. 

‘ Now, calling on Scedna Eiscr, he seized hold of one 
of the twm serpents by the nape of the neck, and danced 
round with it; then opening its jaws with a small stick, 
he displayed to the spectators the cfangs, from which 
there oozed a white and oily substance. Tie then jmt 
the leffa to liis arm, which it immediately seized with 
its teeth, whilst the man, making hideous contortions, 
as if in pain, whirled reipidly around, oaHing on his 
patron saint. The rentilc continu(‘d its bite until the 
Eisowy took it off, and showed ms the blood wdiich it 
had drawn. Having laid the leffa dowm, he then put 
the bitten part of his arm into his mouth, and, pressing 
it with his teeth, danced for several minutes, whilst the 
ittusic played more rapidly than ever, till, apparently 
being quite ex^iisted, he ngaiii halted. 

‘Conceiyji^g that the whole w’as a trick — that the 
leffk had btjen btau^ft of its poison, and that its bite con- 
sequently would be as harmless as that of a rat, I re- 
ques^d^to bo allowed to handle the serpent. 

you an Eisowy?” eaid the man of Soqs, “or 
have steady faith in the power of our saint ?” I re- 

IS the negative. “ Then,” said he, “ if the simke 
rfiite ytfti, your hour is come 1 Bting nie a fowl of 'any 

animal, and 1 wdll give you sure proof, ere jmu attempt 
to touch a leffa.” A !bwl w'os brought, and part of the 
feathers having hec'u plucked, the serpent was again 
taken up by the charmer, and allowed to bite the fowl 
for an instant. The bird was put on tlie ground, and 
after running around ali if in a tit for about the space of 
a minute, tottered and fell dead. Itsfle.sh became shortly 
afterwards of a bluish hue. It is needless to say that 
after this I declined handling the lefiii, 

‘ The only w^ay that I (jan account for the lilisowj'^ 
escaping unharmed from the bite of the snake, is, that 
either he prevents the lelja, when in the act of seizing 
his arm, from using its fangs, and that the blood seen is 
drawn by the teetli only of the reptile, which are dis- 
tinct from its fangs, or else that the Eisowy possesses 
an antidote to the poison, and that ho puts it into his 
mouth and applies it to the bitten part during the dance. 

‘1 have frc(juently witnessed individuals belonging to 
the sect of Ei.so\vys, in whose company I have chanced 
to be during my sporting expeditions, handle scorpions 
or poisonous reptiles witliout fear or injury, the animal 
never attempting to sting or bite them. Whilst I was 
residing at Tangier, a young Moor who w'as witnessing 
the exploits of a .snalre-charnier ridiculed his prowess 
.as a mere dchisioii, and having been dared by the Eisowy 
to touch one of his .scr|>ents, the lad ventured into the 
mystic ring, was bitten by a leffa, luid shortly after- 
wards expired.’ 

Mr Hay w^as unsuccessful in finding a horse to his 
liking at T^araiche, and proceeded tp Tbdown. Here 
•also lie was disappointed ; and from a cause wdiich shows 
the barbarous despotism which is still prfie.tised in Mo- 
rocco. Ho w'us met by the sheik qf the plaot*, \^ho said — 

‘ “ I fear you will not find in all this district a suitable* 
animal.” 

‘ “ Wher(‘ shall I seek a horse, then, 0 my best of 
feiends,” 1 irujuired, “if it be not in Ibdow'a?” 

‘“idsten,” said ho, “and understand. A few years 
past, my tribe boasted of the fine:st bone and blood in tlie 
country, d'lio eare of a Bedouin towards liis mare w'as 
like that of a motlicr towardwS ber child ; never w'as it 
allow'ed to quit his sight ; and if he lieard of a famous 
stallion, W’cre it. on the eonhiies of the deserts of 8oo.s, 
he would travel iii tbe season, and pay any sum to have 
a good cross fur the mare he gloried in. When in foal, 
no horse of bad form, or below tbe standard height, w'as 
allowed t ) pass wdtliin view of the hara. But, as with 
all mortals, our da}'' of sorrow has (iome, and the wreck 
of our former priite is yet to be witnessed among some 
sorry mares, wdiich 1 will jioint out in yonder field, 
noAv from age and neglect unw'orthy your purchase. 
Look,” said he, “ at their degraded offspring, those colts 
which my slave is driving, look at their form and size; 
they are mere paelc animals.” 

‘ “This is strange,” 1 observed : “wdiencethis neglect 
of your own interests ?*' The old horse-breeder looked 
at our kaid, and they both sighed and shook their heads 
ill unison. “ The reason,” said the sheik, lowering his 
voice, “ is, that of late years there is no security for pro- 
perty. If any Bedouin happen to possess ti fine^ horse, 

.and it reach the sultan’s cars, the animal is seized, and 
the ow'ncr receives no recompense.” The breeders, there- 
fore, have no inducement to keep up the high-bred, pedi- 
gree of their far-famed steeds, and the race in Morocco 
is fast degenerating.’ After visiting several other places, i 
Mr Hay w^iis obliged after all to ^ve up the object of 
his hiissiou, and return to Tangier without it SubV 
sequently, however, that gentleman’s father, the consul**' 
general, having lieen sent by lier majesty’s govemmeht 
on a mission to tlie court of the sultan, at Fas, succeeded, 
in obtaining a horse of tbe description required. 

Mr Hay has not followed a very consecutive plan 
in detailing Ifis Moorish experiences ; but tbieir miscel- 
laneous character give? the charm of variety* In an 
appendix, he presents'some interesting partiemars rela- 
tive to the last victim of African discovery, John David- 
son, who in the year 1835 formed the bold design of 
penetrating to Timbuctoo by the direct route across the 
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desert from Morocco. While prpseciitinp: this attempt, 
he was, after many hairbreadth escapes, barbarously 
murdered. 


MEDICINE-a^AKING. 

Medical practice is greatly debased by the less worthy 
of its professors, but the public are also to blame for 
much of its errors. Whether as a natural result of 
eagerness to see something done for the relief of their sick 
friends, or us a consequence of habits banded down from 
ignorant times, there is a veiy general prejudice against 
all practice which does not involve a lil)cral exhibition 
of medicine. It must of course often be that only a 
careful study of the case, directions for the proper care 
of the patient, and a supervision of the treatment which 
he receives, is all that is iiroperly required of a medical 
man. Medicines may not be required, or may be (•<.!- 
culaled to iiroduce injurious etrects, even in the Hinalles^t 
quantities. But when the medical man finds tliat pro- 
cedure such as he believes to be necessary is unfavour- 
fibly regarded by those who call him in, and that, if lie 
persists in it, they will discharge him and call another, 
he Is very apt to give way, and order a few medicin(‘s 
such as he believes may do tlic least possible harm. lie 
ought not to take this course; hut the temptation is 
strong, and a regard to his own interest jirobably carries 
the day. Thus the practice of medicine is vitiated, the 
minds of practitioners are depraved, and the cliaractcr 
of the whole nro^ps&ion is lowered. 

The evil of much medicine-giving is greatly more 
prevalent in England than in Scotland, a consequence 
apparentfy of an aneiiint custom of the former eoiinrrv 
• with regard to the remuneration of tlie humbler and 
most abundant class of ])ractitioners — that is, tlic paying 
of them for medicine furnished, ami not. for attendance. 
The practitioners, finding they only can be jiaut for a 
visit if they order a draught, or box of pills, or set of 
powders, prescribe such articles accorilingl}', whether 
needed or not; the medicines are taken us a matter of 
course. Thus a prejudice is formed, to the cfToct that 
from illness of any kind medicimj is inseparahlo, and an 
Englishman is very apt to take powders and pills on tlie 
slightest experience of an imydeasant sensation, or per- 
haps for no sensation of the kind, but only to prevent 
illness. Accordingly, an enormous amount of medi- 
cine is consumed needlessly in England, lii l.ondon 
there are pill-warcbouscs like eastlesi''' Large fortunes 
are realised by patent medicines of the most douTilful 
character; and the public liealtli is by these means 
undoubtedly much injured. The Scotch have never 
had any mode of medical practice of this kind amongst 
them, 'riieir medical men are generally paid for attend- 
ance. They thi-refore are not so apt as tlu; English to 
think a practitioner inattentive or inactive wlien he 
orders no medicine ; and they are a people not at all 
disposed to take doses at anytime except for strong and 
compelling causes. 

Of a groat many anecdotes told to us by one well 
acquainted with English medical practice, we shall 
wlect one as an illustration of the extent of prejudice 
existing upon this subject, and its eflbcts in corrupting 
prkotitioners. An elderly lady had received a Imrt in 
her arm, which required the attendance of a medical 
practitioner residing at t^vo or tliree miles^ distance. 
He dn^ssed it about twenty times, and saw it coni- 
pleteJy healed. Now was his time tt) consider liow 
he should be paid. ‘ My only chance,’ said bo to him- 
self, ‘is to begin ordering medicine.’ He therefore 
affected to think unfavourably of the appearance of the 
skill of her arm ; it betokened a bad state of the blood. 
‘ I shall send you something for it,’ said he. He now 
Ix^n a course of medicine, to which the old lady very 
willingly submitted ; and at length when it amounted to 


It is n fact which we can state on excellent authority, that the 
quantity of the blue pill alone, lately uliippwl at once for South 
America by "one drysaltery house in London, amounted to six tons/ 


nine pounds, 1« admitted she was well, and sent in his 
bill. "Wlion lis next called, she told him she had got 
the bill and viis wishing to pay it ; but ‘ I think,*’ said 
she, ‘you must lr.ive surely committed a mistake in 
drawing it out.’ ‘ Wlnit seems wrong, ma’am ?’ inquired 
he. ‘ If there be any error, of (’ourse wc eaii easily rec- 
tify it.’ ‘Oh, wliv, yon liave nine x^eunds here for me- 
dicnic — that is all very well — L have had (hat. But 
here you have tlirec i)L)und ten for dressing my arm. 
?Iow, y(»u kiun\, I had nothing there. You were only 
put to :i little trouble, which was tlie same as nothing. 
1 cannot niulerstand this X)art of your bill at all.’ ‘ Oh 
very well,’ said be , ‘if you think so, we’ll deduct the 
charge for diessing.’ it is needless to add that the 
balaiic(i was amjile remuneration for his serviees ns well 
as his medicines. * 

A judicious law li:n' lately been passed to enable 
Xiractitioners nnder certain legulalions to charge for 
atleiw'an^iJip '.-ell as for medieine. This will jirobably 
tend to eoiT'v',’ the jiublic mind of England on the sub- 
ject of medical x^’acticc, and in tlie long-run wean our 
southern neighbours from tbeiix'xtraordmary inclina- 
tion for the blue pill and otlier superfluous abomina- 
tions.* kleanwdiile, let us endeavour to eonvinee all who 
need such kiiowde<)ge, that in a vast nnmb('r of eases of 
illness, the only tiling required is rii^ht disposal and 
treatment of the jiatient, for the direetion of which 
medical skiji is as necessary a» for tlie dispensation of 
therapeutics. "Idiis skill has cost its jiossessor much 
time juitl money ; it is therefore as well entitled to its 
reward when only employed iii giving needful direc- 
tions, as wdieu iireserdnng medieines. Let no one sup- 
pose that a nu'dicid attendant is doing nothing w^hen be 
does not dose, or give a great ninny orders. He often 
does his duty best by doing nothing; and even for tuis, 
supjiosing him to act Avith judgment and conscientious- 
ness, he is fully entitled tf) Ins remuneration. 


1HNC5E1UNG GOOD-BYES. 

IhiEiiE arc some persons in the w^orld wlio, either from 
a desire to kill time, or an unbecoming irrcbolution of 
purpose, arc so lingering and tedious in their good-byes, 
as greatly to detract from the treasure of their visits, 
andproA^e a source of considerable annoyance .md irrita- 
tion to the more busy and energetic of their fellow-inen. 
I’he aniioyau(‘(‘ is also aggravated by its uutnngiblo 
nature, and often by the good temper of tlic ofleiiding 
party. If your lingering trifler aa^tc a rough iinecre- 
nionious felloAA^ there would be little difii(;ulty as to tho 
best mode of dealing Avith him ; but he is generally so 
gentlemanly and polite a person, that one AAxmld not 
willingly oliend his sensibility liy treating him rudely ; 
alt’.ough it is often ditlieult to endure with anything 
like grace and equanimity so porc a trial of temper and 
patience. Protestir/^ that he cannot stay a moment, he 
Avill frivolise away a eouxilc of hours, Avitliout having 
any business transact, or any information to commu- 
nicate*, and linger witli a tedioii.? pertinacity that betrays 

* Ono of tho olcvorest our nifdicii] writore thus frankly ex- 
pressefi his opinion of hin ov. u cruft :ind of nmdicino-taking geno- 
r;illy:--‘I ilcihm;,’ Nnys Dr .Tjiiiics .Johnson, * my conscientious 
o})inioii, founded on loiiif ohaorviitjon and, reflection, that if there 
was not It siiiRlo physician, surgeon, apothecary, man-midw'ife, 
chi'uiist, drni?RiHt, or driiK on tive face of tho earth, there would be 
sH-kui-ss and loss mortality than now obtains. Wheii Ave re- 
flect tliat physio is ri “ conjectural art '’—that the best physicians 
make mistakes— that medicine is administered by hosts of quacks 
—that it is swallowed by multitudes of xieoide without any profes- 
sional iMlvlce at all— and that the world would he infinitely more 
careful of themselves if they were conscious that they had no re- 
medy from druRs— these and many other facts Avill show that the 
proiiositimi 1 have made is more startling than untrue. But, as it 
Is, druffs AviU be swallowed by al| classes— rich and poor— with the 
hope of regaining health and prolonging life ; imd also with the 
oxpet'iation of being able coimtcract the oulpablo indulgence of 
the appetites and pi^ionB !' 
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a %vc jikncss of purpose truly silly and coXjjternptible. He 
cannot stay, yet he will not go. He has ^nothing of im- 
portance to say, yet he still talks on. He shakes you hy 
the hand, and bids you got)d-hy again and again, and 
' still he is not gone. He cannot stay and dine with yon, 
neither will he let you dine yourself. He cannot sit 
down, and therefore keeps you standing; or he rises 
with well -dissembled earnestness, protesting he must 
go, but it is only to move a foot, and tliis step aceoni- 
])lished, he doggedly remains in that spot for another 
half-hour before lie again moves. ‘ l*arting i.‘ siK'h 
sweet sorrow,’ that he could hid good-by ‘ till it lx* 
morrow.’ No limpet ever adliered more x^erlinaeiously 
to the rock tharf does he to your side. Tlie IrilUru* eoii- 
tersation stops,‘tlie usual conimonx)laee.s lire exhausted, 
and you now lielieve he is really gome . hut no, it is 
only to move half-way to the door, where, as if lo re- 
compense himself for his despenite elfort, lie pl.anis 
himself more immovejibly than eicr At Ia«t he ago in 
rellnquislies hia position, n^troennhs ‘ unw illme.ly and 
slow,’ and having arrived af the (kioi, halts, liolds hy 
the handle, or jilins with J»is lad, disputing every 
step with you ns detcrniinediy as tliough retreat were 
ruin; and there is no speculating willi any eertaiiity, 
although he has so long*' risen uji lo go, vhetluT or not 
he may depart for th(‘ next liour. Wo lo >ou if any 
stairs intervene lietween liiin and the street, for if so, he 
will yet make half a dozen resolute* halts before he de- 
parts. "rill lie has iiositivt'ly bidden yon e.ood-ln at 
tho street-door, and nio\cd avay from the lhresh(»!»l, 
you arc uncertain how much longer lie intends to draw 
Ujion your patience ; and at Ins deiiartniv, } on tiiid that 
two or three hours have been frittered a nay in dull un- 
meaning good-byes, and are left with \exed tempt r and 
dissipated thought, to vainh endeavour, hy inereased 
exertion, to redetun tiie time wliich has been irreet>vei- 
ahlv had. 

To those vho arc eoononnsU of lime, and whose linu 
is their e.state, and their tady one, tlie visits of sucl' 
porson.s are jwsitive idihetjons and sov lal nuiMinctr. 
The busiest and most valuable hours are ofuii saei.- 
fieX'd, and the arrangements of im entire day ]uit out of 
joint, hy such tedious IHIicrs. It is one of the cbiel 
principles uiion At hii'h society is based, lli.it nery one 
should respect ins neighbour’s piMpei ty as viell as his 
own ; and if these lingerers persist m vexaliously trying 
our patience, and tediously wasting our time. They must 
expect to be met vrith a frown instead of a simL', and 
their visits sliiinned instead of sought. 'I’liat tvio find 
lovers who live but for eaeli other sliouM he loath to 
separate ; that friends whose next meeting will inohably 
be distant, and doubtless uneei'tain, should xirotrael 
their go(^ -byes, is natural and pleasing ; but it is con- 
temptibh*, and argues a want of due,aj)j)reciation,i)f the 
value of lime, and an indecision of purpose unbecoming 
any one wdio asjures to the name of man, to waste the 
time of a friend seen conlimiaUy, and wvbosc engage- 
raents and occupations ought lo Ih; a xwotection Irom such 
thoughtless tritiing. If the irresolute lmgi*ivr .stay, let 
liim be in earnest; let it he undiirstoud tliat he intends 
to stay a vihilc ; and if lie hav^e any business at all, in- 
troduce it at once, remtanbering that if he deems his 
owm time of little v'aluc, his friend may not hold his so 
cheaxily. If he is going, let him he decided ; let one 
good-b'y, one shake of the hand, suffice, and let him 
depart promptly, and sueli decision will not only liavx' 
a beneficial et^bet on his own arrangements, but render 
his future visits more welcome. If every one were thus 
to protract his call, all punctuality must he sacrificed, 
the fnillftlmeut of every engagement jeopardised, and tlie 
most important arrangements set aside; or the busy 
themselves up from the annoyance of such 
hr. Many a valuable fnesd has been lost, itteuy 
anf CCimpamoiiship broken, hy such trifling ; for 


even tho kindest eyes •cannot be entirely blind to the 
absurdity of such weakness and irresolution, nor the 
most eixuable tempers always brook the vexatious hin- 
drance of such tedious ^ood-byes. 

LEGENDS OF THE LOIRE. 

MADABIK DE VERIIE, A TALE OE SAUMITR. 

In that pleasant land on tho banks of the Loire, where 
tlie charms of the scenery are enhanced by those of the 
(‘Innate, in wliudi there are frequently forty days betw^cen 
the 1st of January and the fete of ‘ St Silvestre,’ or the 
:>lsl of December, without rain, wliere oranges are sold 
at ejglitpencc a-pieee, wliere the late frosts are seldom 
felt after the middle of May, and the dahlias rarely 
become black before the of Sejitembcr — in the 

(Jardeii of hranee, as the natives love to call the pro- 
vince of Anjou, and in the town of Saiimnr, dwelt a 
family called I)e V(Tre, of no great rank or celebrity, 
but jiossesMng a small estate at Cliauvigny, from wdiicli 
they addl'd tlie territorial title to their generic name, 
and tlKiinselves I)e V(Tre deChauAdgny. Though 

nmnark((I hy any elevation of rank or ability, they 
I became remarkable from a series of uneommon cirLurn- 
staiiees in which they were involved. In 1022 or 1023 
Ihe heiress of this family married a Monsieur Guy' do 
\ i.*rre, who also took the name of De f'Jianvignv, ar/d hy 
whom slie had two sons, Glaiide anil Jaeipies, wlio, 
according to the custom of tlie eounti'y, w'ere iiuhilgcil 
in every fancy, and allowc'd to have their pwn way% till 
tliat way became insupjiortable lo all about tlucn. Then 
came ivstraiiits aiul restrictions,' imiiishini'iits wliieh 
jirnduced no other effect than oxxm revolt or secret dis- 
obedience, r(*monstranc(‘s which w«ri unheeded, or eon- 
.‘ideriHl as tyrannieal innovations, till at length Master 
('Jaiide, Die eldest ho]K' of tlie family^ took tlie reso- 
hiiion of abandon mg his home, and departing secretly, 
A\cs not heard ot for several years. All tliat his 
])arents eoui<l Icarii led them to suppose liiat he had 
enlisted in tlie ;irniy under a hdse n.mie ; but nothing 
(•()' ’d be di.M’oAcred winch gave tliem any hope of 
reet u*riug the { igitive. In the meanwliile Jacques ti'C 
vomicd* son, v iio was rather less headstrong than his , 
brothi r, ’'emained willi his family^ and after the death ' 
of his faihcT, wliieh took plaice in 1G3«, removed with | 
his inothci 1.0 Saumur, where he led a life of idleness i 
and inactivity , 

Every one who has dwelt, in a country town knows j 
l!u' elfoct X’^'‘jdiieed hy the .irrival of a regiment of sol- 1 
diers ill tlie place; liow not only the idle and nnem- I 
jiloyed, hut even the industrious and the husy', quit 
Iheir labours for a wdiile, to gaze on the novelty vsdiicdi 
tlius happily" breaks inufion tlie monotony^ of their lives. 
No A\ onder, then, Unit the arrival of a regiment of guards 
ill the (juiet town of Saumur threw all the world into a 
h ver of (hdiglit. Groups assembled in every quarter 
tlirougli wliieh the soldiers were expected to pass an 
Iiour and a half before they could l ossibly arrive, and 
amongst these cxxieetant gazers, stationed on the bridge 
Avhieh fcrosses the Ijoirc, W'as young Jacques dc Verre, 
to whom the anticipated event of the day was a matter 
of Iiigh enjoyment. Wlien the long-looked -for band 
arrived, greally excited by the scene, struck by some 
fancied rcfecmhlaiice, and perhaps inspired with some 
X>rcvi()u8 idea vaguely copceived, he suddenly exclaimed, 
pointing to one of the passing soldiers, ‘Tliere's my 
brother Claude de Verre.’ The man to wlwnn he alluded 
caught the words, and laughing at the idea, nodded 
familiarly to the speaker, inquiring at the same time of 
one of the siiectators the name of the youngster ; and 
having, on arrival at his qu^ters, obtained farther in- 
formation respecting the family, conceived the idea that, 
in taking ujion him 1;he character thus unexiicctedly 
offered him, he might make his sojourn at Saumur lioth 
Iirofitable and amusing. In the meanwhile Jacques, 
fully confirmed in his strange delusion by the smiles 
and nods of the soldier, hurried home with the new's of 
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his brother’s arrival. The truth K)f the tale was not for 
a moment questioned by his mother and family, who 
seemed fully prepared to deceive themselves — an event 
sometimes not very difficult with wiser jjcrsons than 
Madame de Verre, who, on tlie Soldier presenting him- 
self, gladly received him as her long lost son. The 
impostor was feted and caressed as indulgent mammas 
are prone to fete and caress a prodigal sun, and intro- 
duced to her friends and ac(inaiiitance as her first-born, 
Claude de Verre. The soldier, wliose real name was 
Eedy d’Eranderic, passed a jovial time during t lie stay 
of his regiment at Saumur, afld when ordered into Nor- 
mandj", departed, carrying with him the maternal hless- 
ing, and a gof*d store of ecus, wliieli he probably esti- 
mated still more liighly. In l^orniandy he nuivri('(l a 
Miuhanoisellc* Danple, and took care duly to inlorni lus 
adopted family in Anjou of the jovfiil event ; sonic time 
after which, tin; atleetionate son, having obtained leave 
of ahsenee, returned to visit Aladame de Verre, and 
had searei ly hceii more than a wi-ck at Saumur, when 
he appeared overwhelmed with grief. TI(‘ had reeened 
information, lie said, tliat his dear v, ifeAvas dead, and 
Avas inconsolable for another v'eek. hut >'ielded .at last to 
the kind exiwtious of his friends to cheer and eoiiifort 
j liim. Eedy Avas .a good-looking yoiitli : ill.^ mourning 
j habit became him ; and the dre]^ grief lu* had ex.nressed 
for his lost Avife made him a peculiarly interesting ohjiict 
' to tile nmnaiTjt'd ladii's of the town, maiiy^ oi wliom 
j siiomed anxious to rejiair the sa<l loss lie had oxpe- I 
' ii(*need ; amongst others a certain Mademoisdle Allard, 

' aaJio, being po^-sessod of some fortune, and well horn, Avas 
I eoiisidere'i hv Etaly and his ado])ted family as a tit and 
i proper match. An »*ct(‘usioii of his lea\e of ahsen-'c 
i AAuis obtained, and in du(‘ time the marnage to^k 
' plaet*, JMadanie de \'’qj-re and her ;)C»uiiger st>;i Janijues 
iv'ing Avitnesses tx) the marriage v‘..ntraet, iii aaIiuOi the 
adventurer v as siuvifu’d to h(' the sou ot‘ I'ladauie, 
and lu’r hu- ,),,id, tlie la!'* iduy de Verre de rhauvigny. 
'!'he hoi»'‘i moon sped sAVjffly awry, and in due time. 

’ like (uiint* married peopl", th.eir lite went on in its usual 
iranqnd pcafie, and Kedy hi’canu* the father of tvu' 
children ; hut a storm Avas at liaiid, entirely iinfon'setm 
by all the parties interested. 

A fjtr;ing><'r pri’seuted himsdf at the hmise of Ma- 
' danu' d(' Verre, and Avith all due jireparation, tvi 
I avoid slioeking her maternal feelings ]>y too sudden 
I joy, declared himself to h(' riaiide de Verre, her eld(‘st 
I son. Instead of being reoeivi'd, ;is lie liad expected, aa ith 
open arms, the stranger aams desired to AvilhdraAA, as 
Madanu' was not to be deeoived liy such an :nid:i- 
eious falsehood. ‘ Her son t'laude,' slie said, ‘liadbeen 
found loi\g ago. and Avas living happdy in the bosom of 
Ids family.’ I’lie iicaa" ehiiinant, hoAvever, was not to 
be so easily disposed of. IJc possessed doeuiiieiits 
AA'hieh I'onld not lie controverted, more esiieeially Avbcii 
the flight of Fcdy betrayed Ins imposture. The friends 
of Madame de Verre, Avho had never for a moment 
questioned Die auihentJeity of the fugitive-, and liad 
protested that they should liaA\- recognised him any- 
wJiere as their old friend and acquaintance, AAxre now 
astonished at Ik r haAdng lieen so easily deceived, and 
wondertai that she should have listened for a moment 
to the absurd fancy of Jacques, Avilhout any question 
or impiiry ; and were really sorry to say tliat they i 
thought she had aided with great imprudouac — not to 
6|^y folly and weakness. But the annoyance of poor 
Madame de Ven'c and lier younger son Ai^as not con- 
fined to these obliging remarks upon their conduct. 
Tlic family of Mademoiselle Allard sought redress from 
the supposed mother-in-law and her son, as AVitnossea 
to the marriage contract, and demanded compensation. 
Law proceedings were instituted, and the strange tale 
spread throughout the land ; when, to add to the dismay 
of the purtili^B interested, the plot w'as thickened by 
the unexpected appearance of Mademoiselle Dauple, 
whom the faithless Eedy had married in Normandy 
under the name of Claude de Verre, and whose feigned 
death he liad so afiectional^y lamented. 


The real herrjof the tale — the veritable eldest son of 
the lumsc of T)c* Chauvigny —-established his claim to 
his birthright l#v certificates of his service in his regi- 
ment, of his being taken prisoner at Valenciennes, bis 
delL-ntiim there, and subsequent release ; all which were 
clearly proved. The tWTi AviA^cs of Fedy d’Eranderie, 
thrown into the greatest distre ss, aati'c disjiosed to make 
claims upon the real person Avhose fictitious substitute 
tlicy had marrieJ. ^'liey each demanded to be received 
ashisAAife, and to have tlieir ehildrcn legitimated by 
him. But Claade felt himself under no obligation to 
('ll her lad V; and Avhen they resorted to legal proceed- 
ings, he ri'suhiioly defended himself. The i*ausc avjis 
finally brought before tin* parliament of Paris, vidiore it 
win; (leewled tlnit thi' real Clande should enjoy liis right, 
luit that the ladii's must abandon allelaiiii to liirn. The 
inqiostor was condemned to death, imr'vimtumiuu; ; but 
h(‘ had vuni'<h(’d for ever. iMadame di* W'rre and her 
j'ouuger lifAii A\ere eondemned to jiay a fine of 2000 
livres to Mademoiselle Allard, Aviuise children were 
declared legitimate, though the marriage aaois pro- 
nounced to he null and void, iH eonseipienee of the 
jire-eontraet Avitli Aladt'inoisidJe J>aunle. who olitaiued 
no Aerdiet at all; it being e\ident tliat the family of 
7)e Verre Avere not eogni/ant of lier marriage with the 
jmiiostor till after lliat event had talccn xihice. 

I Wr in an caily nuinhrr to Ijp able to jiro'^ent an account 

«»1 .1 i.t-if of n cc'iit occurrence m I'bigLiml, nearly Muiilar to that of 
('1 iiulc tic Vom 1 


ETCHINGS KBOAt ORDINARY LfFE. 
’PuimL arc niillioiis wliosc rise and progress in the 
AAorld furnish nio.st instructive examjiles, hut wlio, Lorn 
the (jiiK't tenor of their Jives, conic not within the scoxie 
of puhlu* luogriqihy. Wc have often thought that me- 
moirs o} A'lrtuous and suci'cssfiil men engaged in ordi- 
iiary pui suits, if ilraAvii up in a jileasing form, would be 
of more utility to the bulk of Miciety than even the bio- 
gra]>hie.s of the great and renowned. In tluj latter case 
ambition may he i‘xeiled ; hut it is only one in a thou- 
sand, eudoAA'ed Avith extraordinary talents, fostered hy 
]>arronag(', or favoured by wealth and other atlven- 
titious eircumstanei's, Avho (an luApe to imitate tlio 
model placed liefore him. Not so w'lth the successful 
man in ordinary life. There is nothing in his career — 
no eirciinistanees of birth, fortune, jiatronage, or un- 
common talent- to forbid the emulation of any other 
individual; no obstacle wJheh prude nee, diligence, gfiod 
dir.positions, and fiiir-dcaling may not overcome ; no 
sneee.ss wliich is beyond the jiowxt of these virtues to 
attain. U is from the histories of such men that we 
intend to present our readers witli an (tecasional etch- 
ing, giving veritable memoirs, but siqipressing names 
where we know th.at tlie reverse would be uuiilcasing 
to those who have all along lived in tlu‘ privacy of their 
own business circle. AVc begin with one Avhom aa'C espe- 
cially esteem* one wliose intelligence, liberality, and 
frankness of inaniuTs, are passjiorts to the affections 
I of every mail who has the good* luck to be acquainted 
with-' 

THE llETiRED ENGINEER. 

.famos Crawford, for so we shall call him, was born 
in a i/>\vland hamlet about fifty years ago, tlie youngest 
of t^reo brothers, and the fifth in a family. of seven, 
llis father was joiner, cart, and mill wright to the sujr- 
rounding tenantry ; a humble but comfortable situation, v 
as every one knows who is acquainted with the amount 
of business in this line which has been required in 
Avell-farmed districts since the beginning of the present 
century. James was educated at the school of his native 
parish, and well it was for him that the death of tlie 
ancient oddity who had usurped the instruction of the 
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iWieliionerfl for thb previous sifciy ye^s, placed him 
tmtier the tuitioii of a really amiable ana vrell-edncated 
man. Another advantage which he eniiyed was, that 
his ^der brothers were beginning to be useful to their 
' fkther in his yearly increasing business just ns he was at 
the proper age for being educated. It was also the men- 
dian of the thrashing-miJl era, when flails were disap- 
pearing on every side, and iio man was more busily or 
successfully employed tiuiri old Oawford. This fortu- 
nate juncture of afliiirs induced the old man to give his 
youngest son the best edmiutlcm which tlie schoolmaster 
could impart. Nor w'as the teacher slack in the per- 
formance of his duty ; for, independent of the love he 
had for the tractability and innocent humour of the 
boy, he had also a dash of pride in his composition, and 
saw in the aptitude and acquirements of his scholars 
nothing so obvious as his own abilities. The fact is, 
be had a hobby; ciphering and inatheniatics were his 
chief delight, and to excel in these wms the sure pass- 
port of the pupil to his alTections. This it Avas winch 
iciiit him so strongly to .lamie Crawford, ^laii wdioin 
no boy could calculate, with greater rapidity, draxv a 
more accurate diagram, or solve a more intricate pro- 
, blern ; and it was a vile slander on the part of the 
parish that attributed any ])arfc of tlie schoolmaster’s 
affection to the jiresents which came from the dairy or 
poultry-yard of J\lrs Crawford, or to tlie pretty face and 
handsome figure of lier ehiest daughter. 

At the age of fifteen — there were happily fewer men- 
boys at that period than tliere are now — young Craw'- 
ford was apprenticed to his father. We say apprenticed^ 
for tlie old man, IioweA^er indulgent to his family, Avas 
in his humble Avay a man of method, making no difler- 
ence in the Avorkshop between Ins own sons and the 
sons of those who came to learn under him. This re- 
solution of binding James to the millwright’s beiu'h 
was not without remonstrance from Mrs Crawford and 
the schoolmaster, Avho talked of the boy’s abilities, and 
of ^ how easy it Avould be for the fatluT, now that he 
, oould employ some six or eight workmen, ‘ to make 
’ fbmething’ of at least one of th(‘ family. The old man, 
however, had taken liis resolution, and being someAvhat 
/«icAipr — a (j^uality which he nse<l to boast of liaving 
transmitted to his offspring-— it was in vrhi to attempt 
reasOfiuig him out of the matter. ‘ I dinna ken,’ he 
■ would say, * what ye mean by makin' something o’ him^ 
hut 1 ken what a millwright is ; and sac lang as lie has 
his hand^t he’ll aye hae tlieni to depend on. I’ll rank 
his luinds, and if he has got as gude a head as ye say, 
h 0 *U soon hue the less need to use them.' In all this 
we cannot but think old CraAvford AA^as right : his son 
by a college education might have become u teacher, 
preacher, or even professor, but Avhich, or if any of 
thOsb,; was a matter of the utmost doubt ; whereas with 
tlie 'pfospeots which presented themselves to the prac- 
tical Engineer about thirty years ago, there was an 
absolute certainty of a young man of talent, steadiness, 
and perseverance, rising to eminence. The determina- 
tion being taken, James applied liinii;elf to his tools with 
the utmost good-will, exhibiting the same docility, ob- 
liging disposition, and inoffensive humour which he 
had shown at school — making no pretensions, but 
doing everything well which he undertook ; perpetu- 
ally scheming and derising, so as to bring out the 
desired result Avith the least, posable amount of labour. 
Nobody seeing the quiet steady boy at his bench could 
have predicted his future success, for Up to this time 
he had shown no peculiar aptitude for meclianics. The 
stories Avhich his mother used to tell in after-years 
of l*is juvenile ingenuity, might bo told of any d^n 
boys having the same facilities. There was notlpng 
xetg T^onderful in the pigmy water-wheels with whieli 
he 'Studded every rivnlet, in his miniature windmill and 
in the work-box with the secret drawers Vrhich 
^ructed for his sister. Nor was there anything 
i u^KStnpiYnen in a child of twelve lopping off his fiaffer-nail 
with his father’s tools ; and the boy nhe 
\ hwi deum to discover ^hat caused the soltod, 


showeni quite as much curiosity as James Crawfoid, 
when he got himself nearly crushed to death by Creeping 
inside a thrashing-mill to see how the machinery sepa- 
rated the grain from the straw. 

During his apprenticeship, however, his mechanical 
genius began to develop itself. The same mental 
powers which had been trained to the solution of Eu- 
clid’s problems, enabled him to contrive new adaptations 
of the machinery which his father constructed. His 
faculty for calculation was ever in request; and the 
plans AA^hich cost his father and cider brothers wliole 
days of anxitms labour, he sketched off' in one-tenth of 
the time witli the greatest precision. Nor was he less 
beloved for his obliging manners than on account of 
his abilities. He was the favourite at home, as he was in 
the iioighbourliood, where his drollery was oconsionally 
playing off some innocent trick ; as in the construction 
of a musical siiuff-lwx, which, when opened by the boors 
ill chiircli on SSunday, it was impossible to stop; in 
a similar contrivance which had half-a-dozen apparent 
openings, but none of Avhich was the real one; or in the 
framing of a harmless in an -trap, to catch the young 
ploughmen Avho were in the habit of serenading the 
girls of the neighbouring farm. 

It was not in the mere acquirement of his handicraft 
that he spent the years of his apprenticeship ; he AA’-as 
an industrious reader whenever opportunity offered, 
sjicnding every spare penny in the purchase of books 
relating more especially to his own profession. This 
of itself cost no small amount of self-Jenial, for there 
Avere no Fenny Cyclopiediiis or People'^, Editions in 
those days, and the income of a niillwri^ht’f, appren- 
tice could not, unless under the Impulse of a powerful 
determination, well afford the luxury of books and 
periodicals. Still, he stuck to lys bench and books, 
improving himself as a draughtsman, and suggesting 
improvements on agricultural implements and ma- 
(‘hines. JBeing the best scholar and draughtsman in 
the little country worksho]), he was occasionally sent 
to a distance to inspect and take drawings of new im- 
plements, of which a number were then beginning to 
niJilcc their appearance. On one of tliese occasions he 
visited Glasgow, then rapidly rising into commercial 
importance, and had, under the guidance of a Avorkman 
who had b(‘cn some time A\'ith Ins father, the good for- 
tune to b(‘ admitted into several mechanical establish- 
ments. Wliat he then saw struck him with more than 
wonder : the founderies, spinning-mills, steam-engines, 
and steamboats (the latter were still in a great mea- 
sure novelties, under the enterprise of Bell, Dodds, 
Napier, and others), were to liim like works of en- 
chantment, ciimpared with the country machines 
fashioned in his father’s workshop. From this time 
his mind received a new impulse; and after a ten 
days’ sojourn in the west, he returned with reluctance 
to Ills native hamlet. His soul was now centred in 
Glasgow, whither he was determined to go as sooti 
ns his apprenticeship Avas concluded. To fit himself 
the better for this new scheme, the wliole of his spare 
moments were devoted to the study of machines and 
mechanical drawings ; and many were the secret half- 
crowns wliicli his mother gave him for the prose- 
cution of his object, oonvin^, as she used to say in 
after-life, that Jamie’s learning would ‘ mak him gjing 
Avi’ an ev^er-up back than ever his father had done.’ 
His ingenuity, which' was accidentally brought under 
the notice of an individual then extensively speculating 
in Canadian land lote^ procured him one of the most 
handsome offers that could be made to a young lad of 
nineteen. This, alike to father and son, was a powerful • 
temptation ; but James Crawford stuck to^he terms of 
his indenture ; and Avell it av^» for altliough a township 
in Canada still retains the name of his wottlAAOr^iatron, 
that individuiil eUpned.from life a few years l|Wkather 
more suddenly tliw honest rhen wish to do, leinng his 
employees^ a ffnsti Of L O. U.’s, and somewhat above 
twenty thiouhaiid’^^^ds less than nothing wherewith 
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In. this sprinff nf 1£I18 James Crawfe^rd left his father’s | 
workshop for &at of an extensively -einployed engineer 
in Glasgow, carrying with him little more of the world’s 
wealth than his tools, drawing instruments, books, and 
working-clothes. In this establishment he found all 
that scope for improvement which he had so ardently 
desired ; and in less than eighteen months was ad- 
vanced from the bench to be draughtsman and overseer 
of one of the most important departments. In this 
capacity he had occasion at one time to visit the iron 
districts of Wales ; and the manner in which he exe- 
cuted Ids commission, and the information winch he 
otherwise collected, proved so valuable to his employers in 
regard to one of their iron<fomiding concerns in Lanark- 
shire, Uiat without hesitation they installed him junior 
partner in their business. In the new and unexpected 
position to which he found himself elevated, James 
Crawford retained all his former modest and unpre- 
tending manners, his usual frankness and atfability. 
He clung to his desk and workshop with redoubled 
assiduity, keeping his eye on every new invention 
relative to the brandies of engineering in which the 
firm were engaged. For this purpose, as well as for 
otlier matters connected with the business, lie paid 
frequent visits to other districts, such as Wales, Corn- 
wall, Newcastle, and Birmingham, and on one oecasion 
to Belgium — a tour wliich, above all otliers, delighted 
him, and of winch he drew up a sketch, evincing a 
degree of penetration whidi would have made him, 
had he directed*}) is attention to that line, as clever 
a statist and political economist as he was now an en- 
gineer. In cmisequencc of some misunderstanding, the 
original partners separated in 1827, and ppon this 
James Crawford found Ijimself in company with the 
senior member, and virtually at tlie head of one of tl»e 
best madiinc factories on the Clytlc. In a couple of 
years death removed his co-partner, full of years, riches, 
and honour, and left him the sole proprietor of a busi- 
ness worll) Ihice thousand a-yoar, indeiM?ndent of the 
caiiital he liad managed to acquire during the previous 
years of las co-partnery. His career henceforth as a 
man of business furnislies few incidents. He acted, as 
he had all along done, upon the maxim whieli cannot be 
too frequently impressed on the minds of tlic young, 
tliat 

To do 

That which before us lies lu daily life 

Is the priiQo wiwloni. 

A large and rapidly-rising manufacturing town fur- 
nished abundance of orders, whicli he ever made a point 
of executing to the best of his abilities, giving a good 
article at a fair price, and keeping such workmen as 
were steady in their habits and thorouglily acquainted 
with their business. Keeeiving first-rate wages, and 
I made as comfortable in all respects as the nature of 
th(?ir profession would admit of, his workmen were 
really a set of exemplary fellows, so much so, that 
‘a Crawford’s man’ soon became synonymous with an 
artisan of the ^st class. In his business with other 
men iilr Crawford was always prompt and punctual, 
ri^^rously performing every promise, and making a 
point to exact Uie same of others in return. With this 
hereditary sickernmy lie retained bis frank and obliging 
manners — a man of strict business habits, but the most 
social and agreeable of companions *when ^Uat same 
business,’ as he used to say, * was looked up in the 
counting-room.* 

During all this tissue of success, the reader will natu- 
rally be inquiring what of the Crawfords in the country 
hamlet? This is easily wd'-satlsfactorB;^ answered. 
James Crawford, on his as junior partner, 

had married one of his earpmdmol companions, a far- 
$ and iuiviug no diUdreii, he was cn- 
^ greater attention on his rdativos. 
Old hadtl^iah^y af^ James hod left the 

paternal roolj in of m iftjury which he 

received ftrom a iklU the' seeond brother liad emigrated 
to Canada; and the elder retained the couatiy business 


of ralllwrightj surviving sisters, two iniuunber, h^ 
married decent tradesmen; and at the tim ,0f JaipeB’s 
first promotion I his mother was in tlie enjoyment of a 
cottage and garden, and a few hundred pounds which 
Ills father had earned. For these his poor relatives he | 
did all tliat a kind and prudent son and brotfier opuld I 
do. Acting upon the inaxiru of making , every man, if j 
I»ossil)Ie, rely upon his own exertions, he did not j 
foolishly squander among tliein his money, nor did lie 
bring tl)em to live in iv spliere whicii old-established; 
habits rendered tlicin incapable of enjoying* Qn the 
contrary, he kept then) in tlieir accustomed spheres, 
yet made, tlieni to rise, as it were, by tlieir own endea- 
vours. Tims his brother lias at the present moment 
one of the most extensive businesses as agricultural 
implement-maker and inillwriglit ; his* mother (some 
time dead) was kept cmnfortahly in her little cottage, 
enjoying her cows and poultry as she did when he was 
a hoy ; his j es ters* husbands, untitted, through want of 
education, to hi^li duties, were assisted to other means 
of earning ^tlieir livelihood than by manual labour ; 
wdiilc tlieir children, by Mr (-raYford’s kindness, were 
educated for liigher professions. ‘I cannot tame the 
old sparrows,’ he would say, ‘ but I’ll catcli their brood 
as 3’^oung as 1 can.* One nephew is now a surgeon, 
another a nierehant; a third n as at oug time iiccountant 
in liis uncle’s ofiice, hut swindled him out of a couple 
of thousands by forgery, and* fled to America; and 
a fourth, trained as an engineer, was associated with 
him in partnership in 1839. Thus he provided for his 
relatives ; nob forgetting his old teacher, w'ho received, 
while alive, numerous presents of the best books and 
finest instruments — donations which he prized beyond 
money or estates. 

Thus did James Crawford actively and steadily pur- 
sue Ids career till 1841, when he bequeathed to Jiis 
nephew the good-will of his business, and retired on 
a lortuue of L.50,000, and the annual proceeds of 
several patent inventions. He could have easily held 
on, and trebleil that sum ; but he had no heart for lucre, 
and only sought such a competence as that to which he 
thought his diligence and toil entitled him. Five years 
had he been an apprentice, four a journeyman, and 
twenty in business on his own account ; and all this was 
surely deserving of the leisure and quietude of a country 
life. For this purpose ho piircliHsod a snug little estate 
in his native county — the height and consummation, 
be it lold, of his w^ortliy lady’s ambition. In his busi- 
ness he was no doubt eminently successful; but his 
success w as only the natural reward of his talent, dili- 
gence, and perseverance. Witli the exception of the loss 
by liis nephew, and another by a joint-stock specula- 
tion (which, by the w^ay, was the first and last of his 
spers)^ he met with no heavy losses. He seldom 
required pecuniary accommodation, and as seldomi 
granted it. Amid all the crises and crashings which 
have taken place during the last fifteen years, he stood 
unscathed ; and for this reason, tliat he never speculated 
or carried his business beyond his means. He mlglU 
liave attempted, like some, to make ton thousand in- 
stead of tlirec tliousand a-year, but to do so, lie must 
have laid himlaelf under bank obligation, and put him- 
self helplessly within tlie power of those st^den fluctua- 
tions in market value which havf* proved so disoitvotts, 
Tills he avoided by being prudently contented with hU 
ways and means, and undertaking no more than could 
be properly conducted under liis own personal supeiiu- 
tendcnce; the result of whicli procedure hsa been his 
present, repose and independence. He is yet a hale 
man, and thus reasonably enjoys himself and his fortune, 
instead, as is too frequently the case with the mercan- 
tile, who toil to amass enormous fortunes till old age 
overtakes them, and then withdraw amid disease and 
decrepitude w'hen enjoyment is out of the question, < 

And now that our engineer was * a country 
aian,’ he carried to his estate tha same improY|^ <and 
enterprising spirit Tlie <dd manor-house wnaiphUtid 
d«»wn (foKr!te;w«0 in mlbs, the estate having! biitRivOKa 
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out and be^rgared by the spendthrift si^i of an ancient 
family), and a new and elegant mansion erected in its 
stead! Water and gas-light, convenjpnciea Inthcrto 
unknown in country residences, were introduced into 
every apartment, while baths and heating apparatus 
were established for the generfil (jornfort. Lawns, 
roads, gates, cottages, &c. underwent a complete re- 
volution ; and the neighbouring lairds even vcnturcal 
occasionally to sneer at the * engineer’s improvements.’ 
Now, however, as great a revfdution has tahen place 
inf their minds as ho produced on his estate. I’liey are 
beginning to envy the comforts and elegances of the 
engineer’s mansion, and those who can arc raj>idly loJ- 
lowing his example. With respect to his lands, the 
same spirit manifested itself; and being fortunate in 
having three kitelligent and enterprising farmers, his 
endeavours met with a ready co-oi>eralioM. Ts’ew jnocies 
of farming, better roads, better eonstna-ted farmsteads, 
improved imjdenients, and the like, }ii\ now to )‘e seen 
on the estate ; and the snrronndiny; tenantry, who at 
first jeered at his svdionies and ‘ newfangj^'d nolions.’ 
have been utterly cor^founded by tjie eroji.s whadi tisey 
ree raised on the Crawford estate. ‘ Od, I m thinking 
he's no sic a fulc after a’,’ remarks I’anmn* Ih-own. 
‘Nay, nay,’ says his lirolluT, ‘it’.sno a fnlt‘ now.adavs 
that can make fifty thousand in twenty year? ’ ‘ 'Flint 

may be,’ retorts Farmer SmitJi, * but a fide may gather 
money, when it reipurey a wise man to spend it.’ Sn<‘h 
are the sage remarks o/’ tlie neigiilioiirs on the subject 
of IVIr (haiwford's improvements; tbongh if is j'orreetly 
obvious tliat they arc following in liis footsfejis as fast 
as their landlord’s inoana will allo'w. ( )ur retired f'nend, 
besides, ia in the highoat esteem in the disrriet ; looked j 
up to, advised witii, and sought after. Tie is in the 
happy enjoyment of his well-earned fortuiK', (miploying 
it usefully and bciietieially, ami fulfilling every duty of 
a British landlord. 

Such has been the career of the retired (‘iigincer. 
la there anything in hia case which is beyond the jiower 
of ail ordinary man to imitate.^ lie wnia nothing in- 
debted to fortune, to birth, or to accident ; lie luarrled 
no wvalthy widow, no rich nmster’s daughter fell in lose 
with him, nor did he ripen under the sunshine of anv 
man’s or pjiity’s iiairopago. Jl<‘ devoted himselt to his 
business; read, sludiinl, and improved himst*lt, while 
otliers were idling or dissipating. Ue lost no o]>p(jr- ; 
1 unity of acquainting himself wdth new disciivcries and 
inventions, travelling many miles on foot wdan be w'as 
foo poor to take the pnlilio eonveymme. I'(‘ liad a 
kindly disposition, ivas ailable, lionest, and trustwortiiy. 
Above all things, lie adliereil to one pursuit, his busi- 
ness was the centre to wliieh he made .all Ids oilier 
acquirements converge. Hi' was not h'd into ruinous 
speculations by ambition, but strove to do his best in 
the lint' he had chosen ; and the result has been, an age 
of honourable case and independence. 


THE FAIRIES NtVF bOST. I 

The fairies are gone! Oberon and 'ritaiiia, with all 
their train, lie embalmed in the w iriding-sheet of the 
poct^ fancy; but he who contemplates Ids fellow-beings 
with the eye of imagination, wdll raise up to himself a 
vision Of beauty and Iwart-stirring truth, tliat wnll com- 
'[KUisate him for all the turmofls of world-c.ares and 
anxieties. Look at those fairy beings of the maWnal 
world— those tender buds of humanity, the little chil- 
dren uronnd US— what creation of the poet’s brain can 
compare with those lovely little creatures for trickery, 
waywardness, and pretty caprices ? Talk of Robin 
Goodfellow’s laugh! What a genuine thing is the laugh 
of a child! It is jis if sorrow never had been, and never 
could be, the l ompanion of that soul. There we have 
tb^ spirit of I^uck in our homes and in our streets — the 
spint of Itteprossible and unarfFected merriment. The 
power of th# fancy is a blessed gift in itself ; 
ljp;t luo jMibstaptiates that gift wJ>o converts it into. the 
^ ooourirences of daily life, drawing from mem 


the honey-bag of swe^jb and joyous thoughts ; and I am 
one who, having had my sorrows, can still believe that 
there is a sunny side to almost all the events of our life, 
if wo will but turn to it with a sincere and faithful heart. 
No fairy mirth ever exceeded the mirth of happy chil- 
dren. Only observe a bevy of them seated on a door- 
sh‘p, joining in tiny chorus to tlic directing melody of 
an elder precentor. 'Flie soul of music is there, for it is 
the inu.sic of the heart. The dance of fairies round a 
mole-liill of wild thyme, footing it to the cricket’s song, 
i.s a lovely object of the fancy ; but look at a knot of 
infants, hand in hand, oir holding each other’s frocks, 
dancing to a street-organ, flow absorbed are they in 
Ihcir pastime ! liow zealously they |M'rform their little 
riles, totall}^ imconcerned and unconscious of observing 
eve? ! W'ill any afti r-occupation in life be more seriously 
ciilcrcd upon by them, or more conscientiously fullilled? 
'I’liMi, for tlic gravily of children, how profound it is I 
1 know of nollimg more intense than the seriously-in- 
((uiring face of an infant — the face of Newton on the 
tlireaiiold of n discovery could not have been more elo- 
fjucTit : one might fancy it capable of solving the gri*at 
mystery of hfo and deatli. Again, observe two or thn*e 
of thcM' litHe creatures, se.'ited knee to knee, and one of 
them iiiijiarting to tlic I'oiiqinny some recent event that 
has occurred in the neighbomhood, or is debating the 
propriety of .admirling a, fonrtli to partake ill tht'ir 
solemmties; no grave eonncil of stale can he more occu- 
pied — mori* earnest. "1 id, again, if we are amused with 
the human jealousies and sparrings fairy Oberon 

and Tihmia, when each, to obtain possession of the 
little pa gt' left in Iw-r ear** by tlie TndiaiF woman; his 
tinv maji^tv conuipcs himself bi<’ royal poutings, and 
tipbraidim'.J, and jdots, and crooked ebieaneries, while 
his contort .assorts her jirerogative by a e.oiisisteiit ob- 
stinacy of x>nrpose to retain tin* hoy ; so that, as Puck 
says— - 

‘ Nowtlu'v iii'N'or mof'f in ff;rovc nr Djeen, 
in innnt.Tni i Inar, nr spaiit'b'fl hIjm* lipht slmnn. 
bu/ dM v (Id Hfiiiarc : that nil flieii nlvcs tor inar, 

( roop into acorn cups, ami lade them there,’ 

ir.ivewe no counterpart in mnnor'iivrings, and plots, 
ami oount(a-j.l'5ts, bickerings, and angers of our little 
iinman fairies • ihcir ra.\//.s hcHt turning, perclianec, upon 
the possession of a doll, t>r the fee-simple of a doll’s 
house? '(Vidy may it be Raid that ’tlie poetry of earth 
is ceasing iievir;’ for tlewe fv ])oetry, or the power 
of crealivc intellecUial emhellishilieTit, to every aetiou 
and Mih.staiKc t))rom.,hout till nature; and we do not 
neufralise or destroy the action or aubstanee by suc'h 
firoee.ss of tJic fanev—we hiihlimnte, and jiresent it in 
the most :igrceablc form to th(‘ senses. 

‘ l^oetry,’ stiys Hazlitt, ‘ is the universal language 
whicli the lieart Imlds wdth nature and itself.’ In all 
Iniman beings the poetical faculty (or an apprehonsive- 
ness of the b- aiitiful in nature) exists in various degrees 
of intensity; but it still exists; the consummation of the 
faculty lic.i ill iiroduciiig those feelings in the form of 
winged vrords. T repeat, therefore, that we have our 
little f.iiries of the inatvrial world — our grncofiil and 
lovely children ; and he wlio contemplates them and their 
miniature ways with an eye of fancy, will multiply his 
sources of pleasure, and at the same time amplify his 
own heart’s benevolence. The child may indeed be 
said (in ojie sense) to he the ‘father to the man for 
they read us many a wholesome lesson in sincefit^ 
true wi.sdom. Little children are the bright emanations ^ 
of omiiipreseut lovingkindness ; they aro the pure snow 
shed in the dawn, before Iho smoky atmosphere of ’day 
has stained its s^ilendour. 

Experience has told us that our term of years is ex- 
tended by a consociation with children ; and I am sure 
that (next to a conscience void of otTbnee) nixing more 
tends to keep the heart young, and fresh, "'fed green, 
amid the winter snows of a^, than the habit of accus- 
toming one’s self to synapathwe with, and take delight in, 

I the actions of this fairy race of our own species. The 
habit itself keeps the mind young ; and the mind im- 
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perceptibly acts upon the body. This, ifpon a very 
essential point, may be denominaicd * poetical utiUtari- 
anism.E 

Let me qpt be thought indiscreet when I say (for I 
do say it in tiie implicit adoration of the unbounded 
love that dwelt in the Divine Speaker), ‘ Suffer little 
children to come unto me ; for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven/ 

[Kxtractod, with fho concurrence of the autlinr, from Mr Charlc«» 
(V)wdeu Clarke’a Lectiireis on Ihiglish J’oetry— -Hcction on the Mid- 
siiirinier JNjght’H Drciira.] 

THE FIRST ROOKS. 

Among the Greeks the earliest books were in verse, which 
has everywhere been prior to prose. Th(! oldest book 
extant is lien (lotus’s History, 'riie most an- 

cient printed book wv//> a date is a psallor^the truly 
beautiful PsaUorwn — printed in 1*157 at Mentz 

(that is, Mayencr, on the Rhine) —not at Met/, as some- 
times stated, which is situated in the ancient provinc«‘ 

I of Lorraine, (\ixton printed Raoul le Kevre's litrnni 
1 des f/fstoir('<i de Troi/ts (witliout printer's name, ]>hn‘c, 
i or dat(’). wliicli, tliere is every reason to conchide, was 
I tin* first hook ever printed m the Fniirfi lanffiun/r. ]\Tr 
I Hallam states that the eni-lirst works ]iriiiled /// I'nim-e 
I })car the date of M70 and M71, whilst llaav is lillle 
' doubt that (.'axton's iin])ressjou of tluj Recueil was 
piiiited during the life of tlie Duke of Tjiirgiiiidy, to 
whom its antlun was ciiaplain, and. tlierc-fore, m or 
! hefoi'e 14G7. (hixton ('onnnenced a translation :it I’niccs 
in ]4()8, and hfnshed it at Cologne in 1471 ; tliis was the 
I tirst hook^wiiited m /va/h.s//. In a little hook eritiiled | 
' lu’aiit'is Adansh’s Tahh'^, /n^h Fuitdit/ jVece.'S'/r/A’ ! 

liulcs (l.')'J4), ve rvud that ‘ I’rinling was hnind out at j 
i Mentz in and first hnaight to I-oiidon by VViihaiu ; 
i f'a\'’'on. nierce;.’ 

'I'lie tir. i h lok prinC-d 'n fWuihnd h said to have cnia- 
j, jiaitd troi'i Oxford in 1408, under tlio title of Ahp(is/c/.i 
[; Sttnvfi Jt^rornmi in JSnnhufo Apo^oloi uin. Its elaiiiK'. to 
i h' regarded m this light liave, liowever, b(a*n mncli 
I (iisenssed, and wdil h(‘ found summed up in i\ir S. W. 
Singer’s treatise upon it, privately printed in 1812. 
^Ir Hagfurd and IMr Lewis are of ujiinion that the lir.st 
vork printed in lOngland was The Game and IHaifc of 
C/a'ssc, lionsluind oiH of the French, and impjintcd hi/ 
(\u'iori. I'ljnihslu-d Lkc hisf dap of Matrh(\ 
A.i>. 147 i. It is certainly the first book to whieli 
Caxton lias fdfixed a date, and is conseciucntl} highly 
j'l'ized l)V bo(»k eolk*et()is. Trevisa’s translation of 
!; tilanville's tieatiH’ Pe J'ropi ivfaiihus printed by 

AVynkin de Worde in 1507, is the first book ju 'nitvd an 
I , paper^ made in Fia/Jand, Tlie first book contaimiig 
' j Fm/linh troodrnfs is Caxton's MIrronr of Uiv World (1481 ), 

I a folio volume so rare and vidii.aVile, that the Duke of 
I Roxburgh's eopy' of it sold for three hundred and fifty- 
I owe pounds fifham shillings, and even a damaged copy 
I has been sold for nearly twelve pounds. Sir dohii Har- 
rington's translation of Orlando Furloso (LOyo) is the 
first English work containing cop per -plates. The first 
; collection of Em/hsh maps is Saxton’s folio volume, now 
I extremely rare in its perl'i'ct condition, eonrdsting of 
I thirty-Hvc maps and an illnniinated portrait of Queen 
Elizabeth, piddished in London 1579. Hearne says he 
‘ often consulted Saxton’s maps, and found them of great 
ndvantagp.’ The first conntp lustory published in Eng- 
Jarid is Lambarde’s Perambnlalkm of Kent ( I57G). The 
first printed volume cQntaining FnyUsh verses is John 
AVatton, or Wkittoift} (tspeculum Chrmliani, printed at 
j Jrfindon by William Machlinia, and now exceedingly 
rare, a copy of it being valued at from fifteen to thirty 
guineas. Surrey’s translations of the second and fourth 
I books of the ^neifl are universally allowed to be the 
earliest English specimens of that noblest of all metres, 
blank Verse. The first book published on the subject 
of genealogy was EeltonEs Chronyek, printed in 1547, 
with a ^nealogy of Edward VL Ferrex and Porrex, 
written by SackyiUe, wbo died in 1608 , is the first 


regular EnglisK tragcidy. The first English Bible was j 
published by Miles Coverdale, who died in 1568. The | 
Almanac for Twenty-five Years, printed in 1577, is the , 
first almanac ^ ever published. The first London | 
bookseller’s catalogue is that of Andrew Maunsell, ; 
who published in folir) The First Part of the Catalogue 
of English Printed Boohes (London, 15115); though ^ 
w'c have soon the* priority asiTihed to Robert Scott’s ; 
Otjlaloyu't fAhronnn ct ]"artis Europe partihus advec- 
toium (1074). The first printed notice of Shaksiiearc 
bi/ name occurs in a work entitled Polnnantaa, or 
the Means to Judge of tlie Fall of a ('onnnonwealth, 
vvhcreuido is anmxcd a J^ctfer from Knglund to her 
three Danghtors, ('amhridgi'. Oxford, Inns of ('ourt, by 
AV. (('.imhndgc, 1594). Mr ('Jerk, a landsman, was 
the first w ho i(_'du'‘ed onr lairal tarfies to a systematic ] 
form, and his excellent trentisi' v.iis a gn-at favourite i 
with Th-Ison, \i ho wamld frcipicntlv desire lus chaplain, ' 

Mr ScoM, Ilf read it to luin. 'I’lio first Fnglisfi hook I 
upon nai.if/fTfion^^vixR published in 1626, and entitled An \ 
Aeeidnne^ or l^tf/i/rai/ to Erperievr(\ A'erc'isai y for all t 
Yinnuj Seamen, oi l/ah.e that ate il^\sttous of goiny to Sea : , 
by (\tpiain John Suin' fi, soinelnne (tovrrvor of ]'tr(iint<i, j 
and Adniii a! of Ni>o England. Tlic autiior says in hid , 
devIi(;ation, ‘ I havt' been persuade i to print this dis- ! 
i !)nr..i‘, being a sui^eet I never see writ before.’ 

( hie Lola vl s wns t hi* first sy stomatie w ri tor upon b adc ; 
in llie Ihiglisli langunue, ami liig treatise upon tbo snli- ' 
j'^rr, ontitlo.l I'/ir Jfei chant's Mnjip of (Commerce. (]|>J8), 
to u lucii be; jiortrait is attaclied, gaini'd him great repu- 1 
t.dion. ddio firsl. book o\\ snnu'ipnq, publisbed in Eng- 
land, «s Sir J{i(‘b{ird d(‘ Ik ncses Boh'^ of Measuring of 
J.andr. a.y anil <f Woodhind as Phmdand, and. Pasture in 
the field ; I'a ('ompt the hue Nomhie of Acres of the same j 
(,15('0). T ) be sm(' tiiere is a Uohe o f Sui rrying printed j 
oarher — -dKint 1540 - -bnt it relates only to agriinilture. ' 
RoIktI liceo.’d, wbo died in 1558 in tlio King’s Bench | 
prison, u hen‘ lie xvas confined for debt, was the first I 
P‘^'’son who wr*.«e on arithmetie in English (that is, any- 
thing of a higher east tlian tlie works mentioned by , 
Tonstall); also thi‘ first who wrote on geometry in Eng- 
lish , the first will) iiilrodiieed algebra into Ihiglarid ; the 
first wlu> w'rote on astronomy end the doctrine of the 
syihcro in Knghsli ; and finally, t)jc first Englishman (m 
all prohabiliC\ ) who ndi>pt(‘d the system of Copernicus. 

TIu very rare and vnliialJo w'ork by Apicins CaJins, 
entitled Dc Aite C'tHpanana, Lihri X, published at , 
iMediolani in l<n8, is the first printed treatise on : 
cookery, and is an exeeedingly cnrions hool., throwing 
mmli light on the, feasts of the ancients, fiopies of it i 
have sold for jirii'cs varying from tvo to ten guineas. 

But. in heauly it is surpassed iiy the go 'at Ihihan reeeii>t ^ 
hook, ontilled Piecifai lo Fioi euttiio ( 1 574 ), a folio volume, i 
wherein the culinary art is handed lo ])osterity in j 
splendid print, cnriidied wdth woodcuts and an engraved « 
title-nag(‘. Bernard Brc} ilenbach's Sinietamm Vere- 
gnnunonnni in Alonfan Syon (M a) cnee, 14S65 is perhaps 
the first hook of trarels ever jmhlislied, and contains 
xuTy remarkable illuiftrations; amongst others, a view of 
Yeniee more than five feet in lirngth, and a map of the 
Holy I..aml imux' than tlin e. 'Die wairk is in folio, and 
usually vnluea* at ten guineas. Braun and Hogenberg’s 
six folio volumes, entitled C'lcitate^ ()rfn.<i Terrarmi, pub- 
li.shed at, Cologne in 1572, eontain the first engraved 
persnectin views, including many of places in England, 
particularlv tlie fainmis palace of Nonsuch. The first 
Grei-k edition of the Psalms of David, and the first 
Greek impression extant of any part of sacred vrit, is 
the folio edition printed at Mediolani in 1481. A copy 
of tins rare work, bought of a bookseller for the small 
sum of four shilliugs, was resold for five guineas to Dr 
Askews of w hom it was purchased by another person 
for sixteen guineas. 

INDUSTRY AND OBNTUS. 

There are many teachers who profess to showHho nearest 
way to excellence; and » many expedients have been in- 
vented by which the toil of Study might be saved. But 
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let iio jiiMu he Hcdaccd to idlenesH by sfeciouB promises, 
iixfellence is never granted to man but as the reward of 
labour. It argues, index'd, no small stnmgth of mind to 
jairsevrre in habits of industry without* the pleasure of 
perceiving those advances which, like the hand of a clock, 
wbilst they make hourly approaches to their point, yet 
proceed so slowly as to esenjK; observation. There is one 
precept, however, in which I shall only he opposed by the 
vain, the ignorant, and the idle. I am not afraid tliat I 
shall repeat it too often. You must have no de|)endencc 
on your own genius. If you have great talents, industry 
will improve them ; if you liave but moderate abilitic's, 
industry will supY>ly their deficiency. Notiiing is denied 
to well'directed labour ; nothing is to Ik: obtained with- 
out it , — Sir Joshua ReymiUts. 


% 

.THE DYING GIRL. 

And thou art'dyiiif,', beautiful and yoiim*, 

Wlien smiles of joy Hhoiild on thy lir>H lie pl.'iyhiK, 

And thou ehouldst bound with sportive gU-e along. 

Where merry maids arc in the meadows niayiug. 

The spring sun shiiU'th througli tliy window-pane. 

The ploa'sant breeze with balmy breath is Mglnr.g, 

And thou const hear the feathered miuhirers stiaiii. 

In that still luoin ivlierc thou art jiale au<l dying. 

Why is thy spirit summoned t<t the skies. 

Untried by years, unvisitcd liy sorrow 
AVhy art thou called^cre yet thy eentlo eyes 
Have feared to look upon the eonung nionow 
Thy cheek hath never paled with anxious care, 

Thy heart hath never throbbed with guilty nadnors ; 

Even as thyself thy course was pure and fair, 

Hallowed by love, and clieered with looks of gladno'rf. 

W^hy didst thou leave thine own immortal heaven, 

For earthly guests to cherish ami caress thee’ 

Why unto us wert tliou, swoot spirir, given, 

And called away when we liad learned to bless tjie«'? 
Why Wert thou fashioned lovely to the sight V 
Wiy were thine eyes with tender ladiance stieaming * 
Why didst thou oome, young being of delight, 

To fade like mirage on the pUgriiu gleaming ’ 

fielfiah and weak !— why should we -wish thee here ? 

Pass to thy home, unsiiotted, happy spirit ; 

Hasten ou blissful wing to that glad sphoi , 

Whore thou wilt ^ory evermore inherit. 

Mingle and dwell among the angchhand ; 

But, oh ! while stars beneath thy jtath arc burning, 

Think thou at times upon our sinful land, 

And plead for those whose gaze is upwards turning. 

* 'Tifte Wandering An{vl, and Oiher Poems,' by John lioltun 

Rggeratm. 1D44. 


any evapor^fton taking place. The wrater, when graduaBy 
absorbed through the handle into the ox the 

gives vigonr to the leaf it.sclf, and mDstexxanee to the ptot. 
An soon as the pitchers ore exhausted, theli^ agnixi open, 
to admit whatever moisture may fall ; and wmcn ^ plimt 
has produced its seed, and the dry season fairly sets m, it 
withers, with all the covers of the pitchers standiag open. 
— Barrow'^s CochinrChmt, 

THE traveller’s TREE, 

This curious tree, which is a native of Mada^oar, be- 
long to the same natural order (il/waccce) as the plantain 
ami banana. It is known^in that island by the name of 
‘ Ravciiala,’ to general readers as ‘ Tlie Traveller's Tree,’ and 
to systematic liotanists as the Vrama Speemmu It fcams a 
striking ft'aturc in the scenery, as it does in the economy, of 
its native country ; and is thus described by Mr Backliouse 
in bis recent t 'isii io ilm Mauritius and South Africa Clumiis 
of these trees, eomposed of several stems rising from the 
.same root, ‘are scattered over the country in all directions. 
'Pho trunks, or inort' iirojicrly root-stocks, which arc about 
throe tc‘et in circumference, "sometimeH attain to thirty fret 
in heiglit ; but whether of this elevation, or scarcely oinerg- 
ing above ground, they support grand crest.s of leaves of 
about lour feet long and one foot wide, but often tom ijito 
eomb-like slircils. Tlie hi‘ad is of a fan-like form, and the 
flowers, which me not striking for their beauty, arc white, 
and jiroduced from l.irge horizontal green sheaths. The 
foot-stalks of Ihc leaves, which arc soincwliat shorter than 
llu* loaves tlu'inselves, yield a copious supply of fresli 
water, very grateful to th(‘ traveller, on having their mar- 
gins cut away near to the base, or forced fi*om contact writh 
those immediatclv above them, t speciaUy those the 
middle of the scries. The root-stock is of a sofr. c<dl4lar 
substance, and the fruit, which resrmbles\4 8m:dl l)iuaa]iia» 
is dry, and not edible. 'Phis remarkable vegetable produc- 
tion is said to grow in the most arid countries, and thus to 
be provided for the l etrcsbrneni of man in a dry and ihiiaty 
land. Ifrobably the water may originate in the condensa- 
tion of dew, and be collected and retained by the peculiar 
structure of tlie leaf: it has a slight taste of the tree, but 
is not disagreeable. 

INFERIORS. 

As there are none so weak that v-cmay venturo to iipure 
(h'*m\vith impunitj', so there arc none so low that they 
may not at some time be iibh' to repay an obligation. 
Therefore wlnt bonovolcnec w^ould dictate, prudence 
shoaM confirm. For be that is cautious of insulting the 
weakest, and not above obliging the low’cst, will have 
.attained such habits of forbearance and of complacency 
as will Rt'cuie liim tlie good-will of all that are beneath 
him, and teaeh him how to avoid the enmity of all that i 
are above bun. For he that would not bruise a 

worm, will ho still more cautious how' he treads * • 

serpent. — VolloH. } 


THE P1TCHEH-P1.ANT, 

There is not, perhaps, among the numerous examples 
that occur of the provident economy of nature in the 
vegetable part of the creation, a more remarkable instance 
of contrivance adapted to eircunistances, and of means 
suited to the end, than what is evidently display cii in a 
plant which is commonly met w'ith* in Ceylon and other 
islands of the East, and which has obtained the appro- 
priate name of the j^^cher-plani {Nepenthes distiUatona). 
Being the inhabitant of a tropical climate', and found on 
the most diry and stony sanations, nature has furnished it 
with the means of an .ample supply of moisture, without 
which it would have withered and |K;rished. To the foot- 
stalk of each leaf, near the base, is attached a kind of bag, 
shaped like a pitcher, of the same consistence and colour 
as the leaf in the early stage of its growth, but changing 
with ago to a reddish purple. It fi girt round with «an 
ohgque band or hoop, aUd covered with a lid neatly fitted, 
ana moveable on a kind of hinge or strong fibre, which, 
yig over the lumdlc, ooimects the vessel with the lejif. 
tlie shrinking or contracting of this fibre, the lid is 
^ open whenever the weather is showerj^ or dewfrUs, 
«4^id a|>pear to be just the contrary of what usually 
‘■“‘ mn^urc, though the contraction probably is oo- 
oy the hot aqd dry atmosphere ; and the expaa- 
-X tin the mohituin ,1^ 

the pitcher,. When this Is 
and it oloses so fimly as tb 


EMPLOYEEfe'. 

I Tlicy that are in jiower should be extrexn^ 
to commit the execution of their plans not bjpiytb these 
who are hut to those who are Ail SUIf^l^tS 

and instruments, it is the duty of the latteif to do‘"l|p^ 
l>C8i ; but tlicir employers are never so dutre of them aa 
wlien their duty is :i]so their pleasure. To commit 
execution of a juirpost: to one who disapproves of the 
plan of it, is to employ but one-third of the man ; his 
heart and his head are against you — you have commatKded 
only his handH. — (JoUm, 

SELF-CONCEIT. 

Those who either, from their own engagements And hmary 
of business, or from indolence, or from oonceit and vanity, 
have negklied looking out of ihemsel'vest as frr os'my sxpexieneie 
and observation reach, have fro^ithnt tlm^not cea«^ 
to advance and improve in the^lr fixA hSvn 

gone backward. They may be wW 

liav© lived upon their pifneiide ^ they ate tedneed to 
beggary, add left without teicmbee84*—)iS&‘ f, Heyndde, 
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A DAY ON THE BANKS OF DOON. 

Bobsbt Burns, 41io Scottish poet, died forty-ei^ht years 
ago. Of Ins children, three sons survive, men now of 
course arrived at a mature period of hfe. The eldest, 
Robert, m ho is a person of considerable natural talent 
and accomplishment — a linguist, a geometrician, and, 
like his father, a poet, though one not reaching the same 
excellence — is a retired ofHcer of the board of stamps 
end tsxes, Somerset House : he resides in tlic town of 
Dumfries, where his father and mother died. The 
second 6on» Colonei William NicofBurns, returned about 
a twelvemonth ago from India, after an absence of 
thirty-two^jeiiTS. The third, Major James Gloncairn 
Rhms, has for some yeafs lived with his family at Graves- 
end. The two Ihst belonged to the Indian army, and 
services have secured them the means of indepen- 
dence for life. When these two gentlemen visited their 
native country la'st summer, it occurred to several kindly- 
hearted persons that the occasion demanded some public 
notice. The clnldrcn of Burns were nearly unknown in 
a land with which their father's name was indivisibly 
oomieoted. The comparative neglect with which the 
graat poet had been treated in his lifetime, might yet be 
ih sopie degree expiated by honours paid to those who, 
if he hgd been alive, would have been most dear to him. 
It was thorofore right and fitting that a ceremonial 
wekgimo shdiild be given by the people of Scotland to 
theiiln inheritors of an illustrious name. The justness of 
^e«n;;yieW6 tras acknowledged as soon as they were 
juroponuded, and that in so cordial a manner, that it 
was determined to erect, near Burns’s native 

4110 btfikn of Doon, a pgvilion calculated for the 
of a large company, a field being at the 
ntt i^nrt fbr the reception of the multitude 
A itninn^ iu the proceedings. All 

iWper being accordingly made, the fi^to 

])|a0e on the 6th of August 
t left EdSnburgh to attend the festival on the pre- 
ceding evening, accompanied by a large party, amidst 
whom I had the pleasure of including my esteemed 
filted S* C* IlaU, besides several other labourers 
* biWd of Uterkture. the rapidity of a railway 
I fifUe OvUtitIugr and the anticipation of^ mor- 
cemipffOd to raise our to a 
, tbe time pass with moif 

i through 

to^ 

t^Meh left us noOdug ^ our 

t 

f<X JwHIWiA 

iiotbai™ 
ICpweW, 



soon gliding 8^\lftly over the dales of 'Jhmfrewahire. 
A brush ths o Ah the chimneys of Paisley - a stoppage— 
another rapM shoot over the (‘ounlry — another village, 
and another stoppage— a lovely lake, across which the 
snipes glided slowly and unalajmcdly R\iay at our 
approach — and then a passing survey of tlu* milk-pio- 
ducing slopes of Cunningham, brought us far on our 
journey. And now the sun set behind the lulls above 
Largs, descending through alternate bars of blackness 
and o( gold ; and then out we burst upon the low sandy 
coast of Kyle, with tlie magrufic*ent serrated outline of 
Arru.n walling the opposite side of the Firth of Clyde, 
the surface of whi(‘h was only sufficiently ruffled to 
give life to the glitter which was cast down upon it 
from the glowing west. A few more stoppages at the 
little towns upon our way, and we arrived in Ayr about 
nine <>’clock. 

It beeanic evident to us, as we wended to our hotel, 
that Ihc town had got into a state of intense excitement. 
The streets were all alive with crowds streaming wildly 
to and fro. Cners vc^iferously proclaimed broadsides of 
the festival. Men were busy here and thew adorning 
triumphal arches with flowers and evergreens. Several 
shows were in fbll clang and outcry. Carriages were 
perpetually driving up to hotel doccs in a state of distrac- 
tion, and then pluugjng away again. Wo got into our 
engaged apartments at tlie King’s Arms in tliat peculiar 
state of mind which only recognises an intense fear lest 
everything should be done in ten minutes. We set to 
an extensive tea in a frantic haste worthy of a mail- 
coach stoppage with the first horn already blown ; atid 
it was not till all was done and carried oif, that we began 
to think tlicre was perhaps no need for having been in 
such a hurry, seeing that we had nothing to do till next 
day. Every one was, however, determined to be vexy 
happ^. There being a pianoforte in the room, we had a 
merry strain struck up, and a dance effected bytb^ 
younger members of^he party. Songs, too, were 
and ^1 the jokes of the earlier part of the journey 
viewed, and once more laughed over. Parties Who bad 
been in two several rail wey carriages told all that had 
hapfiiened them respei’tively to each other, three 
times over. And every, few minutes individitltlg 
out of the room and came in again, totaUy to 

give an account of themselves. All was glee 
and everybody professed to be qnite tbAt the next 
day was to be one of tlie roost 

From six in the morning, tl^ HAd 
of streets was renewed^ maasinned^ 

past; belU rang; druA^ iHd dn^ 

k^wn remotenesiea. 3MfratM4du^^ligdo(^ 

^ ireather ; n mt irind, with 

‘ and eoldi ^ pnepeip^ on tatiSM 





then pouring into our street fbm ttain and steamer, well to the TaXholton l^odget op. copteixkplatllng his 
the gentlemen walking arm in arm very statolUy, the escape fiiom the calamities which beset him bya vo/age 
commoners rushing headlong along, grasping bunchy to Jamaica. Last in the procession came the Work- 
blue umbrellas in the centre. At intervals a troop men of Messrs Smith of Maiiohline, the ingehious ma- 
would pass, composed of the people of some particular iiufacturers of wooden boxes from one pieo^ Which are 
district, or some lodge or society, headed by a dag and now so universally in use — bearing on a small platform 
a pair of bagpipes or small band. The broad blue bon- a splendid Scotch thistle, which had been reared at 
net abounded, and there were some specimens of the Mossgiel, the farm of Bums — 


checked plaid, but not so many as would liave been 
seen in Teviotdale. Pale women, in bomba/et gowns 
and white frills, sat quietly at windows, gazing out at 
the passing groups. We assembled in the parlour for 
breakfast, lesd mirthiul than on the preceding night, 


The rough hur-tFJatle, spreading wide 
Amang the bmirded bear-^ 
t turned the uwtier dtps aside. 

And spared the symbol dear. 

The two last lines formed a legend painted above the 


but still determined to hope the best, notwithstanding Imrdy plant itself— lines never to be pronounced by Scot- 
that the steel hand of the baromob r h^jd sunk half a tish tongue unmoved — a burst from the heart which 
degree away from the brass one. Tilings did not Tbok would have given Burns a name with us, though all the 
well ; hut still no one believed that there would ho rest of Ids verses had been mere conimonplace* And 
much rain. It might be a dull day, or a few sliowers; thus worthily (dosed the procession— a semi-grotesque 
but not a rainy day. « The various coiuponent portions show to many, but to me otherwise ; for I had no doubt 
of the procession were now seen passing towards the that half the men composing it were in some way oon- 
placo of muster ; and still the irosh crov ds of comers nected through their fathers witli the personal lustory 
poured in. The gaiety which brilliant suns give was of the wondrous bard of Kyle, and could tell something 
wanting ; but nevertheless there was much animation, new about that history, so strangely composed of the 
Amidst the bustle we got into a carnage which had uierr> and sad. There even might be some who had 
been bespoken for us,» and with a pojiular author on themselves met the poet in the flesh, aud enjoyed liis 
the box, another standing on the projecting step at the eloqucni‘c, or withered imder his satire. I may here 
left side, and an eminent vocalist p(«rchcd on a similar remark that our party encountered^ on this occasion, 
situation on the right, we were only a few yards from but one person wlio had seen Burns— an elderly lady, 
the inn door, when we had to draw up at a side to allow whose head he had patted as she was pJayipfiT one day 
of the passing of ‘the i>rocessioii.’ This was a series ut pall-all with a companion m front of the liouse of Mr 
of bodies more or less public*, headed by the nnigibtrates Aitken, the friend of the poet, to whom ho inscii^d 
and town councillors, who designed to raareii in order his C’otter’s Saturday Night -the companion being a 
through the town, and thence to the scene of festivity, daughter of IMr Aitktm, with whom Bums was then 
three miles off, thus presenting what was now felt to going to dine. It was something to have even this to 
he eminently necessary, a spectacle for the gratification say at a tune when scores of thousands had come to 
of the assembled multitudes, hut a few of whom, it pay homage to the memory of the great pixit, 
might be readily supposed, were to witness the proceed- Ho for the JDoon I lioads there were several, but one 
ings in th^ pavilion. On it came, flanked by throng- was set apart for the procession, and forbidden to car- 
ing masses, and looked on from crowded windows aud nages. W(‘ took that nearest to the sea, and soon 
house-tops-— a strange and motley line, chequered with tame in smht of the Brown Hill of Oarrick, with its 
murio-bands, and gay with the glorj of banners aud ant lent to vu of Newark ‘ bosomed high in tufted trees, ^ 
flags. There were the town officers, with their old- and ( i reenan erected like a spear on the outmost verge i 
fluihioued scarlet coats and odd-shaped halberts. There of the cliff overliangiug the flood. J)ar^ skies— coldish i 
were the respectably-dressed civic dignitaries. There wind— trees bending to the blast— road-sides full of | 
were the formers and shepherds of Ayrsliire, the chil- holiday folk all tending one way. On we go. But now 
dren of those amongst whom Burns was reared— the the rain begins to descend, and pity for the white 
rmy class to which he belonged, and therefore realising gowns and stockings, and the good summer bemu^ts. 

material man himself to common appreliension. To the left, across several fields, we get glimpses of the 
Thera were the local lodges of free masons, including gtir upon tlie other road, and of tlie triumphal arches 
the Kilwinning mother hchje, so called as being the most by which it is glorified. Skirls from pipes are heard 
ancient in Scotland, and the origin of all the rest ; all too in that direction. And now we pass the cottage 
adorned with their various sashes, aprons, and other in- at Bridgehouse, where the last surviving member of 
signia > and the sword invariably borne by the weakest William Bumess’s family — his youngest daughter, 
and oldest-looking man of the party. One group— the St Isabella— has, by the generosity of her country* ob- 
John’s Lodge of Greenock— were dressed in black small tained a happy, and, I trust, final shelter, with her heroic 
(dothea and white silk stockings, Vs men would have daughters, from the nipping winds of adveieity. We 
been fifty years ago for a ball. Next after the masons long to see the sister of Burns in a home so fitting in 
came King Crispin’s masquerade— first a champion in all respects ; but the door is (dosed, and all are away, 
armour ; then a handsome and gaily -dressed British On, then, by Belleisle and Mount Charles, and along 
prince on horseback, followed by his attendants j then bank of Doon, to the scene of festivity, which we 
an Indian prince with bow and arrows, also mounted, quickly reach. Here the way-sides were dense with 
and duly retiuued ; then a venr grave personage repre- people. Behind us is the natal cat, signaMsed by a 
seating King Crispin himself, walking, huge-crowned, green and flowery arch. Kirk AJloway’s yard is 
truncheoned, with his robe bonie by pages, and Mowed dotted with groups of a new kind of worshippers* The 
by a v(Ty dignified-looking council. Next after were trees are laden with boy peroheri, half pld In the 
two other masqueraders, but Of a different charactei^ branches. Every now atm then some one Wrins the 
Titn 0^ Shanter and fioutor Johnnie. Next a group of bell whicli yet adorns thp east end of the deserted house 
Highland chieftains in proper costume; and after these of prayer— raslising the charloter of the place to an 



masons again, and) Odd Edlows without number. On unexpeoting sense. HeSm us Is the beaotifol Omhn*- 
H uawfi, fUfiy a mife in length, aud every riiiau mottumeulh-fud mm Is 

giving, from brass instruments, flfos, ton who built it. The pavfiloxi^a vast ifofogfo pslsce^ 
bagpipes, a diflbrent tune— the only excep- alive with fimmtlng fiwthar on to the left. 

1^ aud Accepted Miuams* Glimpset Of scsH^ jdatfiMii, mi te^^g 

4sat^oe, butondha^nwiftk^^ The 
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Again. t%tara i« even clear sky, and PhAbus openings amongit trees. On they moVSHHiitiafla alter 
a^e^i as if anxious to break out» that he may see the masB— music after music^and stUi the iMiiEia^hevchief is 
ipotheosiS of his favourite son. We here left the car- seen at those eyas which sixty years ago hehldd ni^tly 
riage, whleh the regulations would allow us no longer the reverential scene in the trotter’s home. 1V> 
to retain, and sought the beautiful cottage of David lived to see such a day ! At length the loft-bome ptUlti6 
Auld, half fbarfiil to intrude where so many must needs with its legend closes the march, while the last band 
be besetting him, yet not quite able to resist the temp- plays ‘ Scots, wha ha'e wi* Wallace bled.’ This was 
totion, especially as Mrs Hall was desirous of seeing worthy climax, and there was no resisting it. Bosoms 
the well celebrated in Tam o’ Shanter, which is in- swelled, and cheers far beyond all that went before burst 
duded in the pleasure-ground. In Mr Auld’s vestibule forth. The thistle itself coming within reach of the pro- 
we met the prime personages of the fete coming out fessor, he seized a liandful of its flowers, and with itian^ 
from the parlour in which they had assembled, and ful disregard of its punishing prickles — madly forgetflil of 
these, after a few hurried greetings and introductions, its national motto — tugged it away from the stem. Thesa 
we presently accompanied (by invitation) to the scaf- were distributed amongst the persons on the platform, 
fold specially erected for them near the pavilion ; for It was now time to move off to the pavijion. But all 
the word had been given that the procession was was not yet over. The crowd now closed upon the front 
' approaching. ^ of the platform, and endeavours were madf by hundreds 

The position of this structure at the head’ of a slope of qager rq^ie-yea, also women— to get a shako of the 
above the old bridge of Doon — the bridge celebrated hand of a BHnu The gentlemen good-humouredly §ui> 
by Burns — ^was happily chosen to present the proccs- rendered themselves to this impulse, and gave evidently 
Sion, in a striking point of view. We had little more the liighest possible pleasure to scores of their father’s 
than arranged ourselves, when the head of it was seen admirers. ‘ I ha’e a wife and tv% wee laddies I ’ cried 
passing the bridge, beneath a triunipbal arch sur- one enthusiastic rustic who had got a shake from tha 
mounted by the flguro of Tam o’ Shanter. The Karl major— quoting an affecting poem, in which the bard 
of KgUntoune formed the central figure — a handsome alludes to liis anxiety for the welfare of his family, then 
nobleman in the prime of life. At his right hand stood Jess numerous than it afterwards became. It was in 
Mrs Begg, the bard’s sister, a venerable matron in a such traits or escapes that I read the real character of 
black dress. On the left w(‘re ranged the three sons this festival — an oflering up of A nation’s best feelings 
of Bums, and beyond them stood Professor Wilson, at the shrine of a name which it can never now tliink 
Mr R, B. Begg and his two sisteTs, Mr and Mrs S. C. of, without the sense that it belonged to one whose large 
Hall, Mr 11. CjjTTuthers of Inverness, the writer of this heart felt lor all — the consciousness that that name is 
paper, and several others, formed a second row, and now, and ever will be, its glory, as for a time it has 
hohitid tlieso again stood the Lord J ustice General been its shame. 

(^yle), Mr Charles I^eavcs, advocate, and several of The large field of the pavilion was now crowded with 
the country gentlemen of Ayrshire. It was most inte the groups which had formed the procession, and with 
resting to reflcnit on some of these conjunctions, parti- the geiierdl miiltiturlc, and wild eager enthusiasm per- 
culariy on that of the earl with Burns’s iinmtdiate vaded all We paused not, however, to contemplate 
relations, for his lordsluji’s grandfather (thou stjled tins scene, hut made our way to the hanquet-rooiUi 
(''olonel Montgomery of Coil8ti(‘ld) was the ‘ sodger and planted ourselves in a cluster beneath the vice* 
Hugh, my warrior stented’ of Burns, and in Ins house president’s gallery. A vast square room (strictly speak- 
had lived the humble lass whom the poet has made ing, 120 feet by 110), having the roof supported by 
immortal as Higlilaiid Mary. Now the descendants of two rows of light pillars, and a gallery at each of the 
the peer and the peasant were met on different grounds, four sides, and having narrow tables with seat-benches 
the latter being the honoured party, ^uch meltings of placed longitudinally, so that tlic* sitters might all ftiw 
the spirit of aristocracy, even in a country where it is towards one middle line, had been prepared for this 
said to be more unbending than in any other m tlio special occasion. By and by the company had all 
Vrorld, may the cogent spirit of intellect achieve. The assembled, and quietly taken their places. It was only 
eons of Bums are men of middle stature, or slightly mortifying to tluiik that there had been no physical 
under It. with a large share of the ixjculiar aspect of possibility of receiving the whole multitude, and that 
thidr Ikther, the eldest having exactly his form of head, consequently the fete was over to the majority when 
Vrbile William possesses his dark and expressive eyes, its most interesting part was only about to begin to 
as do also Mrs Begg and one of her daughters. A the few. About two o’clock the proceedings in the 
tr>dng scene was now awaiting them. hall commenced by a grace being said by one of the 

The procession — the procession — it comes— it is on parish clergymen, and tlio liglit meal or lunch which 
the bridge. Clang goes the music — deeply sounds the had liouii prepared was tiicu quickly eaten. Let it ba 
bass drum— wave the flags. Hither moves the face- obsC’’ ''ed, however, that the president, the Karl of 
prtiouting jj^iltitude. Already white handkerchiefs tonne, had the children and other relations of Burns by 
aSU at some eyes. The neglect of a great poet fifty his side, besides the Ijord Justice General, his own lady, 
yeArs ag|b is now-- this day — this hour — to bq expiated, and several gentlemen of local importance ; while the 
Bjdte stand the persons who are to be the objects vice-president, Mr Wilson, was flanked by a few indL 
and recipients of a nation’s contrition. Can we doubt viduols of the bitter clwiractcr, and by Mr Alison, authm? 
that the liberated spirit looks on, and is at length 'ap- of the History of tlic French Revolution. It now ap4 
peased? But here they come, and here they pass, one peared that, although a considerable number of Utetary 
mbiflei^s look of eager curiosity mixed with reverence men had been invited from England, only one (Mr 
kud benug allowed to each — for still tluapross is Charles Mackay, author of * Memoirs of Extvaoi^dinary 
behind. Generiliy there is silence— the genuine Ian- Popular Delusions’) had come ; besides whom« the only 
gniHte of such iftelings-^t whenever a band passes, representatives of the English litera^ class who graced 
nifljriag a Burns iuttb* ^mer emotions arise, and burst the fc'^tival were Mr and Mrs B. C. Hall, and Mr Dott- 
Iti fodlp^stained nheears. The principal persona on the glas Jorrold. Even of the Uterat^ man of our om 
ptatfoim xwendrallo throng uncovered, and the long hair eountry, a lesser number had coUie than might hm 
w tha nobtedooldsig proibssor streams like metaob on been expected ; a fact, however^ whldi the absent may 
thagnibv Note man passes unmoved, except thepotenm well be presumed to have the greatest <mse to regret. 

wHutb^utiruyi^ It would be inappropriato hoie 10 lupeat much of 

nor^tnarha ith ayg, Thmiiaiidil have now passed^hut what was said by the various s||^«akerSf and what 
siUl poim ghntg imderneath <hat flying Tam p’ Qm newspapers have ahuady cammamorated so w^ 
ShaflMr, athllhgiuAi m atm behind The brae ^ But l cannot altogether onfMi: the speeohea That 
Andail^tahtscrerngt dt the presideat in the inemoty of Burnt 

thesama 
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time, comparatirely short. Xt 

fot word as it was ottersd*^»J On44^ ™ 'iordahip 

said, < because Icouoei^o 

lieutenant 'Of thO iin^^ formid 

and <fitt$!n^p ibkhdU^^ iidir inoiilhp^ of 

the 4tihabU{^tSi ^^tli!li that I hwfc ventured 
te lOttUdo^^y#^* befot^ you oii this Occasion, and to 
uhdertatee thOiOtteroue, although most grateful duty,' 
of proposing in 'SUCh an assemblage the thrilling toast 
Of the memory of Burns. This is not a meeting for the 
purpose of recreation and amusement — it is not a ban- 
quet in vrhich a certain number of toasts put down on 
paper are to be received with marks of approbation — 
it is the enthusiastic desire of a whole people to p-ay 
honour to thfir national poet. It is the spontaneous 
outpouring of a nation's feeling towards the illustrious 
dead, and it also their desire to extend the hand of 
welcome and friendship to those whom he ha!s left, be- 
hind, Here, on the very spot where the poet first drew 
his breath — on the very ground his genius has hallowed 
—beside the' old kirk which his verse has immortalised 
—beneath the monulnent which an admiring and re- 
pentiant people have raised to his memory — here we 
meet, after tiie lapse of years, to pay our homage at the 
shrine of genius.’ At the words repentant people, the 
whole of the company sprung up as by a preconcerted 
arrangement, and shouted their assent to the expres- 
sion. It was a historital moment of the intensest in- 
terest. The earl then proceeded to enumerate some of 
ihe men of literary talent who were present, and added 
— *Ifl short, every town, every district, every class, 
every sex, and every age, have come forward to pay ! 
homage to- their poet. The honest lads whom he so i 
praised, and whose greatest boast it is that tliey belong 
to the Land of Burns,' are here. The fair lasses, whom 
he so prized and sung, have fiocked hither to justify by 
their loveliness their poet’s words ; while the dt'seen- 
dant 6f those who dwelt in the Castle of Montgomery 
feels himself only too highly honoured to be permitted 
to propose^the memory of him who wandered, then un- 
known, along the banks of Ayr. How little did that 
plpUB old man, who dwelt in yon humble cottage, when 
he read the “big ha’ Bible” — “his lyart haffets now 
grown thin and bare*'— how little did guess that the 
iilfant which then prattled on his knee would one day 
be the pride and admiration of a nation — that he would 
one day be enrolled a chief among the poetic hand — ^in 
brimnallty second to none; in the fervent expression 
of deep feeling, in the keen perception of the beauties 
of nature, equal to any who have ever revelled in 
the fairy-land of poesy. Well may we rejoice that 
Bums is our own — well may we rejoice that no other 
spot can claim to be the birthplace of our Homer, 
except the spot on which we stand. Oh that he 
could have foreseen the perpetuity of fame ho created 
to himself! oh that he could have foreseen this day, 
when the manly and the fair, the poet and the his- 
torian; the peer and the peasant, vie with each other 
In paying their tribute of admirafion to the untaught 
but mighty genius whom we now hail as the first of 
Scotia’s poets ! If so, it might h#re alleviated the dreary 
hours of his sojourn at Mossgiel. It might have briglit- 
ened the last dark days of his pilgrimage upon earth. 
And well does the poet deservp our homage. He who 
ponrayed the Cotter’s Saturday Night in strains 
unrivalled in simplicity, and yet in fervid solemnity 
and trutii— he who breathed forth the patriotic wordUi 
which tell of the glories of a Wallace and a Bruce in 
: language which has immottaHsed alike the poet and 
the warrior— he who called inspiration from the humble 
, d^y, and thimdered out the heroic words of the Song 
; <if Ikith— he who murmured forth in strains tlie very 
phetry and of lore, and jyet who could ^Imrl 
\ Wtterest shafts of satire— J |ieet V 

' despising, as it were* ‘ifehe rules of a;rt, 

j 9^®*^ the very nUes which he'<aet at 
name every tottish ' 

is a househdd word in ^ '^aldce .as 


well as the 'COttage--*mf whomlhoidd we bOupiibud, to 
I whom should #e:pay homage, if not |b im^ 

mortal Bums?' ? 

The address of Professor Wilson, in proposing U wel- 
come to the sons of Bums, was in the happiest strain of 
that extraordinary man— perhaps the most briUlant^ 
gifted for such a purpose who lives amopgst us. Mr 
Wilson is now near sixty, but hole, florid, and vl^rous, 
as when he stepped' the first in all manly exercises, or 
pedestrianised as an ardent-minded youth the mountaitts 
and vales of his native land. Time, if it has thinned 
his hair, has thereby only rendered more remarkaMe a 
magnificent head and face, calculated by nature to ex- 
press the possession of singular mental gifts. The arm 
uplifted in eloquent gesticulation, the eye darting keenly 
forward under the pent-house brows, are as arresting of 
the soul of the listener as over. The addresses of this 
bright-minded person are spoken poems, glowing With 
beautiful description and generous feelhig— ecoeUtric 
slightly in tone, but noble eflUsions in the maini. After 
some preliminary observations on the occasion of the 
meeting, and alluding with tenderness to the failings of 
Burns, he said—* Among those who are regarded as the 
benefactors of their race, none can deny that Bums is 
entitled to hold a distinguished place. Even he it was 
who reconciled poverty to its hard lot — who lightened 
the burden of care with his music, and even with its 
charm sometimes reconciled grief to its grave — he wha 
by the immortal song, has sanctified for ever tile poor 
man’s cot, and that byli picture whiclrgtJtiius inspired by 
piety could alone have conceived — a picture how tcndel' 
and how true! of that happy night in which, by smttb 
sweet transition, the working Than is prepared fbr the 
hallowed day »>f God — ^Ibr that day on which a heaVexily 
calm is breathed over the earth, that it nowhere 
so purely as ’mong those who inhabit the hills and 
dales of our own beloved land. X hold that such senti- 
ments as tliese afford a justification of the works dnd 
of the character of Burns, both moral and intellectual, 
that places him beyond the possibility of detraction, 
amongst the very higliest orders of human beings who 
have benefited their race by expressions of noble stm^- 
ment and of glorious thought. Yet I would fain bCcu)^ 
a short time longer, while I say that there is a voice 
heard above and below, and round about, not tlie voice 
of mere admiration, as expressed by men of taste or 
criticism- a voice which has been heard of old, and 
which has struck terror to the hearts of tyrants— a 
voice whicli it is more delightful to hear in times of 
peace, for then it is like tlie sound of distant water^'of 
the murmur of summer woods, or the noise of the sea 
which ever rolls even when it rests — I meaa^the voice 
of the people of Scotland, the voice of her ^asantry 
and of her trades, the voice of all who earn their bread 
by the sweat of their brow — the voice of our working 
men. I shall not pretend to draw their character, 
but this I will say, that now, as of old, they do not 
choose to be dictated to in tlie choice of those names 
M^hich with them shall be household words— that thby 
are men from whose hands yotl might eaiier wrench 
the weapon than you may wreudi the woraliip from 
their hearts. They have chosOn for their love 
of truth, of sincerity, of jntegrityi of resolution, nfid ^ 
independence; they have loved the o^ieh front and 
the bolcteye which fbart pot to loblt upon the fihie of 
day. They do not deitiatid from one and ;^e same 
person inconsistent virtUOt ; they are no lovesa of per- 
fection qr iwrfectibinty, dud the^ seem to have loved 
rfiosit ttiose who have been idbjocted ioi«|rong and 
severe tomptatiofii, hud who, >thether tri#^phant Or 
fiimlug, have stea^ghsd in ^ iPik? whose 

so# b^ve/,lftvej4'WW“.ohd# i«id'‘whd«i^d^:hid no 

peO'rtf add,, u^.adlnire apd 

lovo'hfi;' Virtues, 'syiw^thiae # 


fovf Virtues, 'syiw^thiee^'b'lth 
hiTi^te hbr M # to qp it 


They lovsed him because he love* the humblest condi* 
tion of humauity'. They loved him for his independence 
^an independence vhich has been absurdly denied, be« 
cause it was eometimes expressed in not sufBciently 
courteous phrase. But it should be remembered that he 
stood up not for his own independonoe only, but for the 
independence of the class to which he bclongcd-^an in- 
dependence which in most periods of history lias been 
insulted by the pride of superior station, and often 
counted absolutely as a crime. They loved him for the 
sunshine wluch he threw upon tho most despised of 
tbeit condition — not by reprifsenting the poor man as 
an object for pity, but by showing that there was some- 
thing nobler to be found in their ranks than the greatest 
philosopher ever dreamt of— that greater moral purity, 
or more devotion, piety, and affection, was nowhere to 
be found than among the tillers of the soil.’ 

The other speeches of the afternoon were generally 
well given and well received, and for four hours there 
was no perceptible relaxation of enjo>meut amongst the 
oOmpany. At length the time of parting arrived, and 
the meeting broke up in as decorous and orderly a man- 
ner as it had assembled, not one untoward circumstance 
of auy kind having occurred. Unfortunately, the long 
suspended rain had now begun to descend, so that the 
return of the great majority of the banqueterh w as per- 
formed in disconifori. With some little difticully 1 got 
my x>arty of ladies into their coacli, and driven back to 
town, wliich wo found thronged by dabbled strangers of 
every order, all whom seenie<i nevertbeh'ss to main- 
tain tlieir goo(i humour, the general feeling liemg one of 
thankfulness tuat the spectacle itself had been effected 
4rt fair weather. We ^iieiit the evening happily in our 
riiopi at tiie King’s Arms, and next day returned to 
CMasgQw, fully convinced that Tuesday the Ctli of 
^Ugustt 1844, had iM'cn by many degiees the mo»t in- 
terasting and dclightiul we had ever known. 


SKETOIIKS IN NATUKAL HISTOKV. 

TUE rOLUMBlDA— PIGEONS. 

Ti4£^oi4UMuioai: — represented by the common house- 
pigeon— are distributed over every region, with the 
exception of the polar zones. Though early noted for 
their beauty, and fbr their gentle and atlectionate dis- 
positions, only one out of a great number of species has 
bc*en brought into subjection to man, and of tins one, it 
fuay be said that it is lodged and fed rather than domes- 
licated. It is witli tins species and its varieties that 
most British readers are familiar, few being aware that 
there are many oilier species, nay, genera, rivalling the 
parrots in the brillianty of their plumage, and surpassing 
the quails in the incredible numbers in wdiich they con- 
grec^ during their migrating seasons. They are all 
exclusively, or nearly so, vegetable feeders^ and being 
extremely voracious, lay heavy contributions upon the 
products of human labour — a support which, according 
some, is by no means repaid by any service which 
tbW peiform to man, or by the value of their flesh, 
fiSsShers, or other exuvise. Be this as it may, the 
OolumbidEB continue in undiminished numbers, aic still 
regarded as emblematical of all that is gentle and affec- 
tions.^ and present many peculiarities in structure, 
hahit^ and ui^bution, which render them an interest- 
ing famiiy of the fbathered race. 

Though the pigeons are readily distingidshed from 
imy othor family, ornithologists are not agreed as to 
uie precise place they should hold in their systems of 
' dassifbcatlon. From their general structure, they have 
,beun rahfcod under the Ooi^r Kasores or scrapers \ vhile 
|u ininor pointi* and in mjoy of their habits, they ro- 
esmbig thp Xuatistsorgi or perehors. This fact, conjoined 
tith ipma ojfcar, induced Cuvier, apd 

aliter Jutn the msuofity qf naturalists, to assign to them 
a statioii ^ of jlihe Q^dlhiaia, tlms regarding 

th^ g Jfoultry and l^eeriue 


tribes. This arlsngeAient has much to recommend it, 
in as far as there seems an insensible gradation J&om i 
tlie fruitroatingfugeonB of Africa and India,, with their 
strung bills, juid feet formed fbr clasping, to theirroand^ 
doves of tropical America, which seldom or new pench ; 
and from tliese, again, to other members of the 
which, l)y their longer legs, crests, and wattles, g^iproxi-^ 
miato still more closely to the true gJilUnaceous form. 
Strictly speaking, however, the Columbidus constitute a 
family essentially distinct from true i)oultry birds, and 
are us much isolated from any other groux) as aro the 
psittacuitO or x>arrot8. Distinct as they upxicar when 
viewed as a vliole, they xjrescnt several remarkable 
variations among themselves; hence the suMivision 
of the family into ci'rtain groups or genera, as tho 
following The fruit-eating x>igoons of Africa and 
India ( Vtnat^o), magnificenfty phimaged;^ and of strict 
arboreal hu^ts ; the turtclmes {Fhlmopus)^ also fruit- 
eaters, but ff/f smaller si/c and with slenderer beaks 
tlian the X)rcceding, and confined to tho Indian and 
Australian islands; the true pigeons (ColHmba)^ as 
tho house and ring-dove; the kurtles so 

well known by the poetii'al allusions to their gentleness 
and affection; the ground-doves of Soutli America 
{Penslera^ wliich live almost entirely on the ground ; 
and some other aberrant genera allied to the latter 
group, whieli form 4:110 so-called transition into the 
gallinaceous type. These groups or genera, though 
difleiing from each other in poinfj of size, brilliancy of 
idunmge, nature of food, and liabitat, present a great 
similarity in what may bo termed the general charac- 
icristij's of the family. None of them are birds of large 
I si/e, or are furnished witli weaxjons of attack ; all are 
timid and gentle in their disxiositions, love quietude, ainl 
live e\clusively, or nearly so, on vegetable food. They 
aro in general furnished with a fine glossy plumage of 
various cohnirs; aro rather elegant m form; and are 
all ell ndaxited foi* flight. They live in a state of do- 
\oted monogaii.y, billing and caressing each other with 
the warmest attacbmeiit, build nests of the simplest con- 
stniction, lay only two eggs of ^ Into colour, fhar several 
broods during the year, both parents engaging in the 
acts of incubation and feeding tlie young. Tho bill is 
strait, the tip hard and horny, mure or less arched, the 
base covered with a soft naked membrane wliicb partly 
covers and protects the nostrils. The orbits of the eyes 
are more or less naked. Tlie feet are furnislied with 
four tots, three before and one behind, and these formed 
for x»crching rather than for running or walking. The 
voice of the Columbidie differs from tliat of all otlier 
birds, consisting of a simple guttural coo, or a repetition 
of that note upon different keys, and with greater 
raxiidity, according to the passions ])y wliich the bird 
is at the moment inspired. One of their chief pecu- 
liarities is the double dilatation of the crop, which 
exxian'ls on each side of the gullet, and which the bird 
is capable of distending with air, as is leinarkabl^’' shown 
in the common cropper or xiouter. Jt is in this re- 
ceptacle that the fofid of the young is elaborated, by 
being impregnated with a milky fluid, this fluid being 
more or less abundantly secreted according to the age Of 
the squabs. When the brood are very young, their fQ(j4 
is disgorged by the x>art-*nts in a soft and pulpy statu : as 
they grow up, it is less macerated, 4 ill they have roaenud 
the age of squeakers, add then the grains are u:i^lo4 
from the crop almost in their original condition * Tho 
longovityof the pigeon has. been variously U4tl|0lgtUd, ^ 
Buffon and others mention seven or nine yein^ g# 'the 
ultimatum ; we ourselves have kept tlifrtn for fimttgen 
years ; and Mr Dauiel relates a cm Of a cqtntnoit hquse- 
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pigeon having attained the age of twenf^-one. Such are 
the general characteristics of the family; we shall now^ 
glance at the distinguishing featuresffof the several 
genera. 

• The fruit-eating pigeons ( Ftrtago), which inhabit the 
tropical regions of Amca and Asia, are the most bril- 
liant, as they arc the largest of the family. In all of 
them the predominating colours are green and yellow* 
of various shades, contrasted with patches of azure, 
putpln, or reddish-brown. They live entirely on fruits 
and berries, for which purpose their beaks arc; stronger 
and harder than others of the family, and their feet are 
almost as well adat)ted for climbing as those of the 
parrots. Inhabiting the recesses of the tropical forest, 
their tints are^so arranged, that it is difRcult to distin- 
guish them from the verdure and blossom amid which 
they dwell. ,ln one spedles, the Vinago Aromatica, 
this « adaptation is very remarkable. The fig of the 
banyan^ on which it feeds, is red, while the leaves are 
green ; and as if to render the security of the animal 
perfect, its plumage is exactly of the same shade, while 
its eyes are brilliantly red, so that, according to an 
observer, ‘you might look for many minutes before you 
can see one, although there may be fifty in the tree.^ 
In their habits, the fruit-eating pigeons are shy and 
timorous, and are generally seen in limited flocks, 
ekeept at the breeding season, when they pair and 
retire into the recess€ft» of the forest. They are all 
Toracious and busy feeders, and some which, at certain 
reasons, live upon the soft covering or mace of the 
nutmeg, become so loaded with fat, as frequently, 
when shot, to burst asunder when they fall to the 
ground. On this point ‘wc may notice,* says Mr 
Selby, * the remarkable provision Nature has made for 
the propagation as well as the dissemination of this 
valuable spice ; for the nutmeg itself, whicli is generally 
swallowed with the whole of its pulpy covering, passes 
uninjured through the digestive organs of the bird, and 
is thus dispersed throughout the group of the Molluocas 
Imd other islands of tlic East. Indeed, from repeated 
experiments, it appears that an artificial preparation 
analogous to that which it undergoes in its passage 
through the bird, is necessary to assure the growth 
and fertility of the nirt ; and it was net till after many 
unsuccessful attempts had been made, that a lixi\ium 
of lime, in which the nuts were steeped for a certain 
time, was found to have the wished-for effect, and* 
induce the germinating tendency.* The turielines 
(Ptilincpzts) are also fruit-eaters, and differ from the 
preceding genus chiefly in being smaller and of more 
slender make, having thcvtail square instead of pointed, 
and being furnished with a less hardened beak. They 
are even, if possible, more brilliant in plumage— green, 
yellow, and orange being the prevailing colours, in- 
terspersed with patches of purplish-red and bright blue. 
They inhabit the Indian archipelago and the islands of 
the IPacific, luxuriating on the numerous fruits and 
berries which teem in those sunny ^climes. 

The genus Columha^ or true pigeons, embraces many 
ilpecies both native and foreign, of whose forms and 
habits the ring-dove, the wood-pigeon, and the rock or 
Common dovecot pigeon are sufficiently typical. Of 
this genus, so well known, no description is necessary, 
unless it be to point out hpw much their form, 
colours, Ac. are modified by their habits. Like the 
fruit-eaters, they are wild and timid, usually living in 
extensive flocks, except during the breeding season, 
when tliey separate in pairs. Their food consists 
chiefly of grain, pulse, acorns, beech-mast, and other 
s^s, and occasionally of the tender shoots of par- 
ticular plants. T toe* they gather on the ground; 
ben(^ their plumaiglls of a more sombre hue than that 
of the fruit-earing genera already described. Their 
btfts are also more slender, though still of average 
Itotoh, and tlkelr feet are better adapted for w alldng 
tatifo itrasping. Their tails arc generatty square, 
and wito and ptoted, thus fitting tfito 
M Ibng -and arduous flights. In all this vTe p^ive 


the unerring provision of Nature: their Coloctrs re- 
semble the obj^ts by which they are genendly sur- 
rounded, their feet require less-developed grasping 
powers than the arboreal genera ; having no nuts and 
fruits to break, their beaks are more slendier; and 
having to roam more abroad than the former, which 
only move, as it were, from tree to tree, their wings 
and tails are admirably adapted for rapid flight. * Oh I* 
says the persecuted Psalmist, ‘ that I had the winp of a 
dove, that I might flee far hence and be at rest.’ The 
species of this genus are the most widely distributed of 
all the pigeohs, being foihid in almost every region of 
the globe. If living on the products of human labour 
more tlian any of the others, they arc also more usefol, 
inasmuch as their flesh is sapid and nutritious, and 
their feathers and droppings of considerable value.* 
Of the many species which rank under the genus 
Columba, we shall notice only the ring-dove, the rock- 
dove (the original of the house-pigeon), and some of 
the more remarkable varieties, as the carriers, pouters, 
tumblers, &c. which art lias produced from that species. 

The ring-doi'c or cushat (C. palumhus') is, with the 
exception of one or two foreign species, the largest of 
the genus Columba. It inhabits every country in 
Europe — permanently the southern regions, and perio- 
dically those which are subjected to long and severe 
winters. In Britain it is a constant resident and must ^ 
be familiar to every reader. Its liues are very brilliant, 
forming, with the chestnut-shouldered pigeon of the 
Pacific, a gradation from the arboreal to the common 
pigeons. The cushat is a wild and shy Iprd, loving the } 
recesses of the forest, and incapable of being domesti- 
cated, even though hatched and Veared witliin doors, as 
we ourselves can testify after some dozen of protracted 
triiils. The dovecot or house pigeon — the only sjiecies 
which has been taught to reside in an artificial habita- 
tion — will form, if carefully treated, a permanent at- 
tachment to its residence ; not so the ring-dove, which, 
however carefully and tenderly reared, will, so soon as 
it obtains its liberty, betake itself to the nearest planta- 
tion. King-doves breed twice a-ycar, in spring find in 
fsutumn, during whi(*.h time they live in pairs; but on 
tile approach of winter they assemble in floek^ and 
haunt the stubble-fields, or those woods abounding in 
beech-mast, acorns, and berries. In severe winters they 
approa'h tlie stack-yards, or more fr^uently the tur- 
nip-fields, on the leaves and tops of which root they food 
with avidity. And licre we may observe a remarkable 
effect which has been produced on the numbers of the 
cushat in Scotland by the introduction of the turnip, 
and the general progress of cultivation. Attentive on- 
servers have remarked that this bird has more than 
trebled its numbers within the last twenty years, partly 
from obtaining better accommodation in the yotmg 
woods which have been planted for shelter, and partly 
from deriving a steadier supply of whiter food from the 
turnip. The ring-dove is therefore an enemy to the far- 
mer, unless it be considered that the havoc- which it 
makes among the seeds of the wild-mustard, charlock, 
&c. — those pests of cultivated ground-— repays in some 
measure the tax wdiich it levies on the proohee of his 
industry. Its flesh no doubt is exeddent, and little 
inferior to grouse from the beginning of summer till 
mid-winter; but sq,, soon US the bird, partakes of the 
turnip, Us flesh tastes so strongly ,of that vegetaWe 
as to bo unfit for the table* There is nothing very 
peculiar in the habits of the cushat. Its nest is of the 
simplest construction, consial^ of a few loosely Inter- 
woven twigs, so scantily laid down, that we have often 
seen the eggs from evda at a distance of twenty 
feet* They build at sll heights, and in any sort of tree, 
though under our own tfopirratlon varloua species 
of fir, beech, and brge hoUias were the fovouiite toorts. 
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•Tbe wood-pigeon (C. anas) is re^y nearly allied to the 
ring-dove in all ite habits and manners, and even feeds 
and congregates with it in winter; but it is really a dif- 
Iferent species— Inferior in point of size, eleganOe^ and 
briiUancy of plumage. The voice of this bird in the 
woods during the summer evenings — Tu-hdb-tu-tu-tu — 
has a fine e£bct ; Campbell speaks of it iu one of his 
poems : 

* And the deep mellow cniRh of the wood*pigoon’B note 
, Mode muHic that sweetened the calm.' 

Indeed the cooings of many of the arboreal pigeons 
accord so intimately with our^ssociations of all that is 
gentle and innocent, that one cannot listen to them 
without being impressed with feelings which no other 
sounds in nature, save that of the human voice itself, 
could inspire. The effect tovhichwe allude is finely 
illustrated by the following anecdote, related by Audu- 
bon, of the Zenaida dove, which inhabits the Cays or 
BmaU islands in the Gulf of Florida : — ‘ A man who was 
oned a pirate assured me that several times, while at 
certain wells dug in the burning shelly sands of a well- 
known cay, the soft and melancholy cry of the doves 
awoke in his breast feelftigs which had long slumbered, 
melted his heart to repentance, and caused liim to linger 
at the spot in a state of mind whicli ho only who com- 
1 pares the wretchedness of guilt witl)in him with the 
^happiness of former innocence, can truly fc*el. TJe said 
he never left the place without increased fears of futu- 
rity, associated as he was (liltbough 1 believe by force) 
with a band of Wie most desperate villains that ever 
annoyed the njiivigation of the Florida coast. So deeply 
moved wa# he by the notes of any bird, and especially 
those of a dove, the only sootliing sounds he ever heard 
during his life of horrors, that through these jdaintivc 
notes, and them alone, he was induced to e.soape from 
his vessel, abandon his turbulent companions, and I'cturu 
to a family dl^plorlng his absence. After paying a ]i;irt- 
ing visit to iiiose wells, and listening once more to the 
cooings of the Zeuaida dove, he poured out his soul in 
sunplications lor mcjrcy, and once more liecame what one 
has said to be “ the noblest work of God’' — an honest 
man.' 

' Tlie wild rock-pigeon or bisset ( C. /ona) is, accord- 
ing to most naturalists, the original of our own dove- 
cot pigeon, house-pigeon, and all its fanciful varieties, 
as Jacobins, fkn-tails, tumblers, pouters, carriers, &c. 
In a wild state, it is found on ali the rocky coasts of the 
old world, frequenting in our own country the islets 
and sea-board wherever it can obtain a suitable resting- 
lace. As the well-known dovecot pigeon, it requires 
I ttle deSiTiption. Compared with the arboreal pigeons, 

I ite feet arc better formed for walking, its colours less 
resemble that of foliage, its bill is more slender, as 
grains, pulse, &c. constitute its chief food, and its 
fighter body and longer wings are more perfectly 
adapted for rapid flight. Though brought under sub- 
jection to man, the cot-pigeon cannot be said to be do- 
mesticated; it is merely lodged and fed — man having 
substituted an artifleial cavern, and little recesses in a 
dovecot, for that of its native rocky habitat. It easily 
submits to the change; for if a pigeon-house be built in 
aqtdet but pleasant situation, not far removed from 
water and food, kept clean and in repair, there is no 
difficulty in estabUshing a colony to any amount. They 
are extremely productive ; for, though only l^jring two 
eggs at a time, they breed monthly for the greater part 
of the year; and young ones soon pair, and follow 
the example of the parents. Thus, lannseus computes 
the increase from one pair iil four years at not fewer 
, than IB*(K)0 1 Though the inhabitants of the dovecot 
cannot be said to be domesticated, there arc several 
varietiett of house and fSmey pigeons which show an jBx- 
trehne attadnnent to man and to their dwellins^— 
tjiestliiig on and caressing the hand that feeds them, and 
isgliibi^g ijnnptofeis of uneasiness during the absence 
oflhose irtm whom they are «s|!ieci^ James 

k hit ,A»tohiogw relates the following ' 
afbeting of a WlSch were tlie playmates 
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of an infant soli who died:— ‘I can nocht forget a 
strange thing at his deathe. 1 had a pair of fyne milk- 
white dowes, w'l^ilk 1 fed in the hous : the ane whereof, 
the day of his dcathc could nocht be holden af his 
cradle, but stopped from sitting above it, crept in and 
sat under it, and died with him;<lie uther at my hatne- 
^ coming on the morn, as I was washing my hands, came, 

I .lighted at my foot, and piteouslie crying “pqie, pipe, 
pipe,” it ran a little way from me. Then I called lor 
pease and bcanes to give it ; but they showed me* it 
would nocht eat. I tuk it upe and put pickles in tlie 
mouth of it, but it shook them out of the throat, and 
parting from me witli a pitiful piping, within two or 
thrio houres died also.’ * 

Of the numerous varieties of the common pigeon, to 
which the art of the pigeon-fancier has jjiven rise, our 
space will not permit us to give any detail. Singling 
out indivichials of the house-pigoori iKlted for some 
peculiarity their forms or colours, the fancier^ lias 
been enabled h) produce very remarkable varieties, 
and boasts of his power to bring out any colour quite 
to a featlier. Of the most esteemed fancy varieties* 
Mr Selby enumerates the Homan, rough -footed, crested, 
Norw'ay, Barbary, Jacobin or ruffed, laced, tarbit, 
broad-tailed and narrow-tailed shaker, tumbler, belmot, 
Fersian, carrier, horseman, pouter or cropper, smiter, 
turner, and spot pigeons. Of these the carrier (C. tahel* 
lathi) is by far the most celebiated, having been em- 
I>loyed from remote antiquity in the carrying of de- 
spatches wliere secrecy and speed were the objects in 
view. Exhibiting a greater attachment to the place of 
its birth, and to its oflspring, than any other variety, 
advantage has been taken of thi.s feeling by man, and 
the bird employed in his service. Being carried out in 
a basket to a short distance, they are then set free, and 
generally return to their homes : the distance is gradu- 
ally in(‘rt* 08 cd ; and after a training of this sort, and 
good treatnifuit at home, the carrier-pigeon may bo 
safel}’" intrusted at almost any distance. By means of 
these birds iutelligeneo (written on a small billet of silk 
paper, which is fastened under the wing tto as not to 
impeile the ilight) has been carried eighty miles in three 
hours, and sometimes at the rate of forty miles per hour 1 
At one time they were much used in the East as mes- 
sengers, forming actual pigeon posts ; and many inte- 
resting anecdotes are recorded concerning the feats they 
performed, for which the reader may consult the article 
‘ Carrier-I'igeons ' in No. 229 of our former series. 

The turtles, including the genera Turin r and Ecio- 
pisf.ei>y are generally much smaller than the cominon 
pigeons, have the bill slender, their feet formed for walk- 
ing or perching, the tail somewhat jjointed, and the 
wings more rounded and less fitted for bold flights. 
They resemble the pigeons in their habits ; feed upon 
the ground, but roost and breed in tlio vroods. The 
coUa’ ed turtle (7’. riser iu.s) is perhaps the best known 
of the group, being a common cage-bird, and kept for 
the gentle and affectionate dispositions which, while 
in pairs, they exliilfit tow^ards each other. ‘ The love 
of the turtle' lias long been proverbial, as is, indeed, 
that of most ^f the doves ; but those who have studied 
the habits of a colony in a pigeon-house, will bear testi- 
mony with us that bniken faith and deserted mates are 
by no means uncommon — a result’, we prelmme, of that 
fatal proximity occaslon'ed by their artifleial habitation. 
Of tills group, the passenger-pigeon (E. mipratoritts) is 
one of the most wonderful in its mstincts and numbers. 
It is a native of North America, where it breeds in such 
immense numbers as to darken the air for a consider- 
able time when the flock takes flight, and to destroy 
the trees and herbage beneath wlkre they settle. 
Catesby, Wilson, and Audubon, have each, in their own 
manner, described the coming! and goings of these 
countless swarms, and have atti^|ded computadons of 
their nuraDers, reckoning nw^y hundred thousand 
ndhions in each of the flocks which they witnessed. 
From these authqi^idoSr which have been so often 
quoted, we pass on to tM of another eye-witness, 
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, . Mr Featlierstonhaugh, as narrated# in hla recent 
journeyings in the , aqutUern states of America i— 
‘ A new and very, interesting spectacle now presented 
itself, in the incredible quantities of wild pigeons that 
were abroad; flocks of tliem, many miles long, came 
across the country, slie flight succeeding to another, 
obscuring the daylight, and in their swift motion 
creating a wind, and producing a rushing and startling 
sound Idiat, cataracts of the first class might he proud 
of.* These flights of wild pigeons constitute one of the 
most remarkable phenomena of the western country. 
1 remember once, when amongst the Indians, seeing 
the woods lojuied from top to bottom with tiieir nests 
for a great number of miles, the heaviest branches of 
the trees broken and fallen to the ground, which w'as 
strewed with 'young birds, dead and alive, that the 
Indians in great numbers were picking up to carry 
away with tlidr horses; many of th;‘ir dogs were said 
to be gone mad with feeding upon their putrified re- 
xnilins. A forest thus loaded and half-destroyed witli 
,^0se birds presents an extraordinary spectacle, wdiich 
oantiOt be rivalled; but when such myriads of timid 
birds hs the ^wiid pigeon are on the wing, often wbeel- 
' ing and performing evolutions almost as conij>lieated as 
pyrot^hnic movements, and creating whirlwinds as 
they move, they present an image of the most fearful 
ppwer. Our horse, Missouri, at sucli times, has been 
SO cowed by them, iliat ^le would stand still and tremble 
in his harness, whilst we ‘ourselves were glad when 
their flight was directed from us.’ 

The ground*doves, which complete the family of the 
Oolnmbidaa, consist of the systematic genera Peristera. 
Citamepeliai Pimps, and Oeophilus. They are distin- 
guished from tlie preceding groups by their terrene 
habits; they feed and live almost exclusively on the 
ground, and build on lowly shrubsS, if not ou tlio ground, 
like the gallinaceous tribes, to which they more nearly 
approach. . As a necessary accompaniment of their 
habits, their colours are still more sombre than the 
turtles, being often of a dusky brown or earthy tint. 
Their wingr are round, and in many instances concave, 
os iu the partridge and grouse; their feet are better 
formed for walkii\g than for perching, and some of them 
run with so inuidi celqrity, as not ina^/Cly to merit the 
i appcflatjon of partridge pigeons. They are a numerous 
race of birds, and vary dn size from that of the common 
turtle to that of the woodcock, hut present no trait or 
feature deserving particular notice. 

Such are the Coiumbid&e, to a detail and classification 
of whidi several elaborate monographs liave been de- 
voted; bat concerning wJiose numbers, distribution, and 
habits* the reader may glean all that is especially inte- 
resting from the above curt and hasty sketch. Only 
four species-r-'the rock-pigeon, the ring-dove, tJic w^ood- 
pteeon^and common turtle— -are natives of Britain ; but 
the tremetins of , larger s^*cies have been found fossil in 
t|ie hone caves pf England, proving not only the high 
antiquity of the family, but its once more prevalent 
I distribution in our island. 


THE COMMONPLACE. 

Any person . who looks round the circle of his ac- 
quaintance, uifi& 4nd Bt least one individual who passes 
through Um >WiQrld almost unli^seded; for it is most 
likely his misfoHuUd not to ^osseas any pharactcristic 
prominent enough to dktingaish him from the rest of 
mankind. His countenance is iso, commonplace, that 
a short w'-alk in any ,*huch-fce<ioenle4 street will show 
•m at least a half-do;seii sets of , features of a simi- 
le cast. His h<nght is very that at least 

per cent, of his fClbw^-mieii measure Idie same 
of feet and inchee, , His is neither hawd- 
“ ^sproportioued. HaA ilWtoh M him hfcesed 
A^^orm>ty, it would harh 
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Inditidual. of this class with tlte miiHitudo. There is ss 
little to distinguish him from the mass in his mind as 
in his person. He; has neither ambition nor energy to 
dart a-head of the crowd. He does exactly as j^her 
people do, ai»d would not do any thing , which other 
people do noi do fhr^tbo world; He is timid^ reserved, 
and apparently , graven Of conversation ho has little, 
and it requires a strong stimulant to set his tongue 
in motion : argument is of course quite out of tlie ques- 
tion with a raau who seldom has courage to differ aloud 
with the most extravagant opinions. Though he never 
asks questions, he will answer tliem : but when he does, 
he is sure to tell you something you know already. As 
the snail conies out when it is touclied, and again retires 
into its shell, , so do the commonplace require to be 
stimulated by a question ere thep will * come out’ Hav- 
ing spoken, they shrink back under the crust of con- 
scious insignificance. 

Despite all these defects, however, the comraonpla^ 
are among the most useful members of society, only their 
usefulness begins where that of more brilliant spirits 
ends. Peeling their general defieiencies, they court 
favour by doing what, a great* many other ^leople de- 
cline. In fact it is only their readiness to oblige — Uunr 
unfailing good-nature, wliicih prevents them from being 
utterly overlooked and neglected. When, for instance, 
a party is being made up, Mr Nobody is added ' to tlie ^ 
list of guests because there is some old Lady to see home. 
Tie is :ilways ready to carve, so is asked out to dimior 
now and then. When three persons art inclined tOiliirwe 
a game at whist, he is preferred to ‘dum^iy or whm 
seven want to dance a quadrille, ho is tiak^d to jjiin 
merely becjiuse he makes the eighth. He is invited to 
pic-nics for tlie sole reason that his contributions wiil 
increase the stock of champagne, and reduce to eacdfi 
paying mernher of the party a proportion of the gennwd 
expemses. Besides liis uses in these resjmets, the com- 
monplace man is of signal service -at the social boand 
and in the midst of conversation, for this seemingly 
paradoxical reason ; he seldom talks himself. If every 
convive were a wdt, a genius, or a philosopher, there 
w'ould he no contrast, no relief; like a play, aif of 
whose clianiciCTB are kings, or a picture, with idl lights 
and no sliauows. Hence the commonplace ]^rform 
an important part iu a social tableau; thqy 
nise contrasts ; they are the neutral tints wlpcb blend 
the high lights of intellect with the deep snsdows of 
stupidity. Where there are voluble talkers, they arte 
inviduable ; tlicy listen well, and relieve the monotony 
of a long story by exclamations wliicU enOottrage 
narrator, and which no one else will eoiidmeJsdb to 
make; such as ‘indeed!’ — ‘reallyl’-— ‘how 
‘remarkable!’ with a carefully narsed. and,. yety.imf 
press! VC ‘extraordinary!’ for the c^^^trophe*, 
the commonplace man never a 

which may be aimed at him. In'dfl^';'ke 
it — he is delighted to be taken notice of bn' 

To all rules there arc exceptions ; add k 
commonplace make desperate . atnigglos to bo llihwif 
and distinguished from the general herd. ^ 
a conspicuous style of dress ; others ©ccentriol^ of 
ners. They often try to disgpise the hop^q8i(00»^^ 
of their figures by ipean? qf odd-ahapM 
liued waistcoats, and cOriouily-coloured has 

often been a matter of "virhat becornes^ of cer- 

tain extraordinary cravats and stocks one secs displaced 
in hosiers’ shops : some df on ultea cevuleoh Inue* 
spangled all Over with fUt itars. Ohiiervatioii, how* 
ever, will show that 

coninaonplace, who * - 

these, expedients w , 
of Nature’s ,0 

help tl^m 
selves to he " 
gvow 

■«>»« <Wa) 

not, 'OB*. ioT. Suba n 
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tithe of Indtaxioes in ^which the^obiject is fi^ained, the 
notice attracted is seldom of a Mattering kind 

Another extvinsie expedieDt resorted to by the com- 
monplace is that of taking unto themselves high- 
sounding Christian names. Whelher the extreme pre- 
valenee of the name of gives rise to the notion, 

or^'Whetber it be n faet, cannot be decided ; but certain 
H iS 4 that this popular cognomen and commonplace 
people are very generally associated. At a random, 
but moderate computation, at least a moiety of the 
commonplaoe are called 'Smith.’ Out of tliis legion 
a few of the bolder spirits,* scorning the shackles of 
non-individuality which this name fastens on them, put 
a pl^aoe of preiiomes to that wliich they inherit from 
their ancestors. This, then, accoimts for the frequent 
occurrence of * Constantine Agrippa,’ ‘ Mackenzie Mac- 
kintosh/ ‘Pelham de Crespigny,* and a hundred equally 
euphonious prefixes, which end like the bathos of an 
extravagant poem, in the sirname * Smith/ Cix>u paper, 
this expedient answers. So long as the writer of the 
olasiilcal or aristocratic signature keeps out of sight, 
your imagination is very likely to picture him as some- 
thing more than oonntmon. His higli -sounding names 
make a great effect in advertisements, play- bills, and 
the prosjiectuses of joint - stock companies ; but once 
get introduced to him— once stand face to face with him, 
and the gnuid associations called up by liis Christian 
uaineH when in print, vanish like the ‘ baseless fabric of 
a virion/ His appearance, manners, and conversation 
are porhapt so intensely commonplace, that the only 
!i!ame which is possible to be suggested to your min A 
is tjiat w^ich he in reality bears— Smith. 

In truth, all such sfrugglcs as those we have described 
are useless. Tiie really commonplace will be common- 
place in spite of the most iTersevcring struggles, so 
long as these efiorts arc directed to mere externals. It 
is only by mental exertion, and the cultivation of intel- 
lect, that their emancipation is to be worked out. 


EVENINGS AT ASIILY. 

‘ Mv dear Mary,’ said my cousin Mrs Melville, as 1 was 
opening tlie play-room door, * do not go to the cliildren 
just yet ; I want to consult you on a little matter which 
often distresses me regarding their wibter amusements/ 
mid BO saying, she put her arm witliin mine, and led me 
along the old*fashioned corridor, which from time im- 
memorial had been the chosen spot for in-door consulta- 
tion, and for those more private and wliispered com- 
mufeilcations whlcli would not suit the publicity of the 
faifiily Circle. I daresay there are many who have lived 
la. C^«fashioned country houses who may remember 
spot, where, in wet days and in the hours of 
Ifogwi^’^^covery 4^r illness, loving friends walked 
nps^Tao^ in de^j^verse, linked arm in arm and 
hWt in heart Such is< the old corridor at Ashly, w^here 
X have spent many happy days in youth among a large 
fosnily of cousins. I have seen the old father and his 
slh^r-haired companion treading it with feeble step, 
jbyte youth making the old walls ring for very glee j 
ah4 many were the important letters, casting the die of 
life, i^hiqh bAve been opened, and their contents com- 
municated, in the calm and iiun-llke quiet tf the qof'- 
ridor , .There is a besautiful bay-window at its 
down upon a knoll of green award, 
shadod b^ spreading trees, beneath whose 

/iqhl^ring generations have suocesaivdy 

^fohcled in even those among whd^: t 

churchyard aud''tlfe 
fomiip tale$ but witbj these 1 
' h^ye hotMfJtg'td', at ‘prtent. m pof^' 

,cf my co^iu Howe, who> duringuiJii 
tet three yeara^ beesiin India : his ore the chSd^ 
'dWfeh'ltowto fo the sutxiiner 


ings, and his isSthe amiable and intelligent wife who, in 
his absence, watches over his precious family^ and with 
whom, on tlie evening in question, X found myself pacing 
the favourite walk as in the olden time, and tiding of 
their amusements. 

*My dear cousin/ said I, in reply to her rebaark, 
‘surely you can have no lack of amusement for the 
children.’ ‘ Not exactly lack of amusement/ she said, 

* but lack of proper amusement. I'he winter evenings 
are long ; and 1 find that, after a day spent with the 
tutor, something beyond mere play is required to inte- 
rest and amuse the mind.’ * And have they not games?* 

1 asked. ‘ Yes,’ replied Mrs INtelvillc, ‘ but it is sur- 
prising how soon the‘y grow tired of them, playing 
as they do almost always alone. Hunt the slipper, 
Chinese puzzles, and dissected maps, cannot retain tlieir 
charm for ever.’ ‘ And can you wonder,’ I exclaimed, 
‘when we^^'Uler children so often tire* of our amuse- 
ments? you not often felt, my dear cousin, in , 

returning hb:no after spending an evening in society, 
the contrast between one in wliich the mind has lain 
dormant — music without soul.» conversation void of 
charm — and that when lively and refreshed feelings 
tell us that minds have mutually been operating upon 
each other?* ‘ Ah,’ said my cousin, ‘ that is Just 
w'hat 1 want for the children ; I want games to exer- 
cise and expand the mind ; and where am 1 to get 
them?* ‘ Well,’ I replied, ‘ I am glad you have spoken 
of this subject, although I regret that I should have 
forgotten till tliis my last evening at Ashly, that it 
w'as my intention to liave taught the children some of 
the German games, wliich afforded me so much plea- 
sure wiicn I was lately on the continent, and which 
appear to me just what you wish for the children. One 
ill partiimlar might be trieil, and I think with success, 
which is called The Traveller. Suppose the children, 
tutor, and yourself, all gathered togetlier; one is cluMsen 
as the master of the house, and one as the traveler, 
who goes out of the room, and enters it knocking for 
admission. The master of the house demands “ Who is 
there? What do you wish for ?” “ 1 amis traveller,” 
lie replies, “ and want a lodging for the night.” “ Come 
ill,” says the master of the house ; “ but give us a pledge 
of your good (;onduct.” The traveller having done so, 

, is invited to take his place at table, and to ^ve an ac- 
! count of his travels. He commences by tracing out his 
tour, and by naming the principal cities, rivers, and 
mountains, in regular order, which he has seen ; he. then 
mentions the productions, customs, and peculiarities of 
the country, and permits any question to he asked re- 
garding them. If any mistake be mude — if, for example, 
a town be named which does not lie in his way, of a 
production spoken of which will not grow in the coun- 
try — the company immediately fall upon him with theif 
handkercbiefia and he is chased out of the room, and a 
forfeit demanded ; and the same thing takes plaoe if 
isurable to answer any question put to him} blit if 
correct throughout his narrative, he retains his seat ^ , 

an honoured visitor. 

‘The little family in Gennany by whose winter 
amusements I learned this game, consisted of several 
children and*tlicir father, who took tlie traveller’'s plabcT , 
first, in order to show them the way. He desermd a 
voyage from Hamburgh to Bergtxi in Norway, a# foam 
tlience by land to Urohtlieiin. The appeafance^ the 
sea, and of the curious little island of HSigolaih^f lithere 
the men live almost constantly on sea, anh W 
are employed in baking and buffdfog^ at 

foil length. Bergen, its commerce, ate 

next described ; and then the high which 

run through the country, on whose guinmitlm perpetual 
winter, while the valleys below 1 ^:^ ^ dowers and 
verdure. He then tells them tiki who 

with wonderM speed run the mountains 

i in tlieir large wood^ eC the avalandies, 

I and of the\'pla^ Of' ^Ihe nests,' are 

I perched hete and 

I lie is OShOd natmsi j^o- ; 
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diintionfl of the country ; and the chftdren begin to 
ikncy that they will never catch him in a fatilt, when 
he tells them, probably to cause some ampisemcnt at the 
moment, that of all the fruits which grow there, he 
preferred the cocoa-nut. “ Out, out I” cry the children ; 
“ Cocoa-nut in Norway !” and they fall upon their poor 
papa with their handkerchiefs, and chase him out of 
the room. Others in their turn become travellers, and in 
the course of their journeys many things are described 
which are very amusing, and doubtless new to the 
younger members of the family, such as the interior of 
a ship of war, a fine museum,’ Sec. 

‘This will just suit me,’ said Mrs Melville as I 
finished ; ‘ amusement and instruction combined. The 
lar^ atlas shalj be carried into the schoolroom to settle 
all disputes, and to-morrow evening we shall begin.’ 

* Well,* said I, •* begin it systematically, letting thorn 
study one country thoroughly before they pass to an- 
other. Of course there will be many difficulties at first, 
and much reading will be required ; but try it perse- 
Vetingly throughout the winter, and let me know how 
it succeeds. In suramsr play -hours, no such games arc 
wanted.* * No,’ replied my cousin, as we paused before 
the deep bay-window, where every well-known object 
appeared wrapped in its mantle of snow ; * in summer 
we require but little help, so long as wo have the green 
da.rth and the sunny skies. But now,’ said she, smiling, 

* aliiee you have taught me so much, I cannot bo selfish 
Riiy longer ; and your time is short, so let us go to the 
children j’ and so saying, she passed before me, and 
opened the play-room door, where the whole of her large 
aad interesting family were gathered together. ‘ What !' 

Mrs Melville, as we entered, ‘you are all very quiet 
tb-nighti’ ‘Yes,’ replied a little fellow who seemed 
almost asleep on the floor, surrounded by the fragments 
of a puzzle; ‘ J have made up my map so often, that now 
I think I could do it with my eyes shut.’ ‘ Yes, mamma,’ 
said my favourite Annie, who sat by the fire with a 
book in her hand, ‘ the big boys were tired of our games, 
and we all went to our several occupations.’ ‘And 
what are ybh doing, Willie ?* said I to a little one, who 
with an unusual look of thought sat iioring over a hook 
by the lingering daylight. ‘ Learning my geography 
lesson,* he replied ; ‘ and I cannot leatii it, these long 
names so puzzle me, and yet I should like to know 
something about the places too. 1 have seen some of 
them in mamma’s picture book in the drawing-room.’ 
And<cio you shall by and by, my little fellow, thought 1 
to myself, thinking of the Traveller, but i said nothing. 

‘ Come, my dear children,’ 1 said, ‘ this is ray last even- 
ing; l^ UB have some of our old songs, and sing our 
glees together. In a moment books ami toys were thrown 
aside, and the room resounded with their joyous melody, 
which continued till the hour of rest. 

Nest morning I left Ashly, and was so(Jli plunged in 
the midst of so many more weighty cares and anxieties, 
that I am ashamed to say I had nearly forgotten the 
Tfavellcr, till fhe following letter from my cousin many 
months after recalled it to my recollection 
* The Traveller,’ says Mrs Melvjllo, ‘ is in great favour 
with the children, and I have cause daily tq rejoice that 
a game as amusing as it is instructive engages their 
attention. During many weeks after yon left us, their 
little journeys did not*go beyoivj England, and it was 
very pleasing to see in how short a time the peculiarities 
of the different counties became fixed in their young 
minds, by drawing forth their individual tastes and 
predilections. The mining and manufacturing districts, 

, with minute details of their several operations, were 
' given at full length by the elder boys ; while my gentle 
; lingered usifing the woodland counties, among 

^ noble oaksfi^t beeches which ore old England’s 
^ and descriptions of the ruins, 

; the peaceful scenes which I had myself 

brought tears into my eyes, fipom a 
-it ^ indescribable feelings with 

^ eye looks upoq loved spots through 

years, and wso from the convictdcxi, 

that if ever she herseif should visit these scenes, the 
information she now gathered respecting them would 
doubly enhance their value. 

’ The Emerald Isle next engaged their attention, and 
due justice, I assure you, was paid to the noble lakes 
and still nobler hearts which find their homo among its 
verdant plains. 

‘ The little ramblers then began to perambulate the 
continent of Europe : and it was really amusing to find 
what variety of climate and of drama, tis personcb passed 
in review before us in one short evening. The Moorish 
palaces and “ dim enchantments ” of Spain drew forth 
the latent cliivalric feeling of one ; the second bounded 
in thought with the chamois over the sublime and pic- 
turesque mountains of Switzerland; while a third 
brought before us in panoramic review the far-famed 
shores of the Mediterranean and the blue waters of the 
Adriatic. ‘The gay frenchman and the mountain- 
loving Swiss passed in succession before us. Wc paused 
under the sapphire skies of the south, and heard the idle 
and impassioned Italian give forth the rich music (If his 
country, and our hearts turned to the simple strains of 
the Tyr(»lese, wliich he sings in the cloud-capt mountain 
land where cciiitrc all his deep and strong affections. 
Italy and Greece, with tiieir classic memorials, found 
ample and hallowed place in Annie’s heart ; while the 
hoys went northward, and with the enthusiasm of boy-' 
hood, rejoiced in the rigours of the Polar regions, to 
which the little ones listened with breathless interest — 
fraught as they were with the stirriug details of rein- j 
deers, and badgers, and bears. r 

‘ In general, J have recommended that thejr do not 
leave one portion of the globe till fts distinctive charac- 
teristics are impressed upon their minds; but o(’ca- 
sionally, by way of variety, a long voyage possesses 
great attraction ; and last night, by some strange coin- 
cidence, we found that no less than three of us had 
l)een forining nunute ac(iuaiutance with the rich and 
brilliant scenery of Brazil. Sucli descriptions of won- 
derful apes and beautiful flowers ; of insects, and rep- 
tiles, and splendid birds ; of fragrant woods and creeping i 
plants; such an assemblages of wonders poured in fiom 1 ' 
all sides upon ns, that I could liken it to nothing but the - 
mountain torrents of that rich country, which return to 
their beds laden with diamonds and gold. The tutor 
tolls mo that the geography lesson in the schoolroom 
has entirely changed its character, and is become an 

1 hour of interest and of intellectual enjoyment ; and what 
particularly amuses me, are the lively dissertations to 
which J frequently listen at the nursery dinner-table, 
wdicre rice, and sago, and arrowroot are now invested 
wdth an interest which in former times was quite un- 
known. But, my dear friend, you must come among us 
and judge for yourself.’ 

I’o this latter clause in my cousin’s letter how fondly 
did my heart reply ; but among the many changes and 
chances of tliis present world, I found it impossible at 
the time to follow my inclination. My thought^' how- 
ever, were frequently with the dear children in the 
ivinter evenings ; and as the buddfng spring time ap- 
proached, I thought with delight of again witnessing - 
tlieir joyous gambols from the corridor window ; but tho 
summer passed, and my hopes fell like the autumn 
leaves ; and spring had again clothed the valleys in green, 
and hung oiit its blossoms on the old trees, ere 1 found 
myself on my way to Ashly. 

During this long intervd an event had tak^ place 
which added greatly to the anticipations of enjoyment 
with wliich I generally tnrHled northward, and this 
was no other than the return from India of my cousin ‘ 
Horace, who had always appeared to me not only as the 
most affectionate of fathers, but as one of the most re- 
fined and cultivated men I had ever met with. On 
reaching Ashly, 1 fdimd that by some oiaaeoountable 
contretemps I was later than was expected, and that I 
had arrived simply in time to dress ftir dmne»^> The 
meeting between my cohsin and myidt ahd his ^mily, 
was thhft necessarily only lhat of a few hnshtealii, and 1 

— ■ 
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hastened to jny room to execute the necessary toilet 
arraageinents. 

On my return to the drawing-room, J found the 
family party augmented in numbers by two officers who 
had been with my cousin in India, and also by a very 
quiet pensive little man, who I afterwards discovered 
had just returned from making a tour in Syria. My 
cousin Horace, who possessed in great perfection the 
peculiar tact of giving out of his own boun^ess stores 
of information exactly that which suited his guests, and 
at the same time of beguiling them into conversation 
upon subjects on which thej^werc most at home, and 
therefore most likely to please the listeners, so guided 
the ‘ table-talk’ of the day, that before we were aware, 
we were all deeply engrossed by the graphic accounts 
which the two officers wore giving us of almost every 
quarter of the world which it hacl been their good for- 
tune to visit. Tliey were evidently men of enterprise 
and taste, who had travelled through the world with 
their eyes open ; and such were the results of their ob- 
servation, and such the charm and good feeling of the 
narrators, and such the entliusiasm and delight with 
which I listened to them, that the process of dinner had 
far advanced before 1 noticed that Mrs Melville had 
ten for some time in vain attempting to catch my 
attention, and direct it to tlie children. Often, very 
often had it been my fate, w^hen mingling in society, 
to witness the uninterested attention which mere po- 
liteness apparently forced the younger auditors to give 
to conversation ^ike the present. A bhipwreck, or 
an encounter# 'vith some wild monster of the forest, 
would, lobe sure, for a time sc(‘m to rouse tlieir inte- 
rest ; but the peculiartties of climate, of custom, and of 
scenery, were listened to with that vague look which 
too plainly tells tliat they know little indeed of that 
quarter (jf the globe >vhere the narrator has seen and 
sutfered so ruucii. It often strikes me how much we 
I lose by want of interest in such subjects. 'We all love 
‘ the objects which are blended with our recollections of 
I youth, be it the breezy mountain with its purple thyme, 
i tlie sea-side common wiili its golden whin, or the deep 
woodland, which was full of song, as the days were of 
i sunshine and our young hearts of joy. We love them all, 
j because we know them well, and they arc huked with 
i happiness ; but there are many glorious scenes on this 
rich earth which are open for tlic mind's enjoyment, 
and although they be not linked with personal associa- 
tions, and our foot may never wander among them, we 
may reap much enjoyment by cultivating an acquain- 
tance with them by study, and through tlie researches 
of others. Literature and art will come to our aid, the 
hotliouse and the museum will expand our minds like a 
flower to the sunshine, and we shall find ourselves hap- 
; pier and more useful members of society by partaking 
' of . that mental deast which the Great Creator, and 
painter, and planner of all has spread for our enjoyment. 
But I am digressing, and must return to the dinner-table 
at Ashly, and to the children, to whom I now paibd^iare* 
fill attention. 

They were listening with evident interest and delight 
as their father’s guests conducted them in thought from 
country to country; and when opportunity offered, 
they with great modesty made such inquiries as showed 
they were not unacquainted with the inhabitants and 
products. Dessert was now placed on tlie table, and tdie 
fruits and preserves formed a new topic of inquiry ; and 
from these we wandered far away among woods and 
gums, and gems, and ivories ; and such was the 
odighhwi interest of the children, that ere long they 
succeeded iit pnlDddng the treasures of the pensive little 
xneiu^s tnistii and in briu^g ftom him, in beautiful and 
Ihngnege, on isSemnt of his tour. A long and 
happy m now spM wandering in tliought with 
him to Carm^ and among the summer 

of Jerusalem and the 
Hwt -to wlth^ that deep ^d so- 

narrator, «• he 


proceeded to recount the wondersbf the desert, the flights 
of the wild Arabian, the majesty of the cedar, the rich 
verdure of the Jerraced hill-sides, and the grace of the 
palm-tree, where hang the rosy dates brilliant as corals ; 
and as onward he went, and drew near the beautiful 
Palmyra, 1 saw Annie noiselessly lay down her knife 
and fork, and foUow him with breathless interest 
among the white marble columns, the still and touch- 
ing beauty of that fair and far-famed desert quoem 
Soon the narrative finished, and, with tears of deop 
interest, and of much enjoynjcnt in her eyes, Mrs 
Melville proposed that wo should retire. The elder 
boys remained in tlie room ; but Annie and tho young 
ones, who followed us, made their escape by a sidio 
door, and were soon at play in tlio garden. *And 
now, my dear friend,’ said Mrs Melville, putting her 
arm witliin mine, ‘ are you not pleascsd ? Horace it 
quite delink'd wilii the children ; he Has so much to 
tell, and i#lb happy to have such intelligent listeners. 
The Traveller'' has done much for them ; mind, and 
memory, and taste, are improved. Did you not see it 
to-day ? Say, my dear Mary, weje not you delighted ?’ 
By tliis time we had reacdied the old familiar window, 
and t heir merry voices w’^ere ringing in our ears. ‘ Yes,’ 
1 replied, ‘ 1 am very happy indeed : and more so, that 
I again sec them beneath these dear old trees. They 
look as if they enjoyed their play more than ever, after 
their minds have ten occupie(k’ * That is just what 1 
find,* returned my (sousin. * Their winter and summer 
amusements arc exchanged with increasing delight 
Their field and hill-side rambles please them more than 
ever ; and they are constantly telling me that the more 
they ktiow of foreign countries, they feel they would 
not cxcliangc, for all their gorgeous beauty, the green- 
ness and venlure, the twilight and sweetly-scented 
flowers of our own Rdoved land.’ 

And so J found it during the many rambles which I 
enjoyed wdth them in the course of the following montlis. 
Their acquaintance with foreign climes had expanded 
their minds, and given tlicm a fund of amusing interest 
among tlicmselvcs ; and while it did so, tlifjy were led 
to vaJue more deeply the beauties and privileges of 
their own free and fair country. 

During the evenings of that, beautiful summer, we 
very frequently played at the Traveller, seated under 
the old trees in the orchard ; and it was difficult to say 
whether father or children were most pleased; ho fight- 
ing his ‘battles o’er again’ to his attentive audience, 
and tliey in. tlicir turn delighting him by their accumu- 
lating stores of useful and accurate information. 

But calm and pleasant as these evenings were, the 
liappy time came to a close with me, and a letter of 
importance hastily summoned me to a distance. 

The last evening we spent together was a very wet 
one, which consequently precluded those out-door 
am 'sements which were always encouraged hi fine 
weather ; but tliis evening wc were all together in the 
drawing-room. ‘ We are not going to ask you for any 
new game this tiAe,’ said Annie, as I seated myseu* 
among them for the last time ; ‘ wo have still so much 
of the work\ to travel over.’ ‘Well,’ I replied, *you 
are not going to ask, but I am going to give, not a 
game to sujpersede the Traveller, but one which may at 
times be a variety, and^ the one, I think, will eventtwy 
assist the other. It comes from the same ionree as 
the lYaveller, and is called The Academic Sekntee.* 
‘ What a learned name I’ exclaimed the chil^n. * Do 
not be frightened, my dear children/ I foicl ^ you wiU 
find nothing very formidable in the new gome. In the 
first place, you must make choice of the wisest person 
among you as your president^ and another much 
younger may be secretary, andtSien yen mnst , choose 
your several departments. Om may be a 
one a geometrician, one a piMlofOpher, one an orator, 
and another a poet; tb€»n.mi^be natmslists, 
sculptors, engravers* if at any time, when young 
fidends are with yon, find yourselves too numerous 
firr those I bate luuqaed# Ihte nan be two historifSii; 
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one may speak of ancient, and one of Inodern history ; 
and there may bo tliree naturalists, one for each king- 
dom of nature. Meantime*, the i)re8i^nt must have 
ready written on cards questions relative to the diffc- 
I rent sciences. For example, in history, “In what 
country was the making of glass first discovered J*” 
“ Of printing ? ” " Of the colour of purple r ” “ Where 
did Charles XII. of Sweden die?” In geography, 
** What are the largest rivers and highest tnounhiins 
in the world?” “What productions are found in 
Russia that are not found in England, and in England 
that are not found in Russia?” In geometry, “ Wliat 
is a straight line?” “An angle?” &c. In natural 
history, “ Whicli is the most curious among apes?” and 
BO on. Those cards an* then put in a vase, and wlieii 
seated all round the table, the secretary pul in his hand 
and draws forth one, which is handed li) tlie president, 
who reads it aloud, and the academfhian to ’vshose sub- 
ject it refers must answer it, or else pay a forfeit. The 
questions at first must be very Mnijile, and of course 
riiere must be considerable study and reading on the 
various subjects, and Wiould advise t acli one to ( lioose 
his science at first, and keep it sfoaddy viihout change 
for a considerable time. 'J’Jie knowledge >oii liavc ac- 
quired in playing at the 'lYaxellcr will greatly as.sist 
you, and in due time 1 am sure you will reap much 
instruction from the Academy of Science^.’ 

‘And now, niy dear qliildron, T have just one other 
matter to speak to you about, and that is the subject 
of forfeits. I Jiave often been vexed to see the silly use 
that 18 made of this amusing part of a v inter I'veiiiiig’s 
entertainments. “Questions hehiiid the door,” and 
“hopping all round the room,” may do very w'dl for 
once, but they soon become extrcnuly tiresome. Now 
the Germans, who are a grave and knowl(*dge-Iovirig 
people^ manage these matters in a different wm , I am 
goihg to give you an account of one of their games at 
forfeits. “What shall the o^'rlG^ of this forfeit do?” i 
cried one. “Name a great man, and at tin* same time | 
repeat an anecdote of him.” “Well then,” vas the 
answer, “ Henry J V. of France.” “ And the anecdote ?” i 
“ Olio day while amusing himself on all fours with his 
children, the Spanish ambassador was announced. Tlu* 
king without moving ffoni his singult posture, with 
his little son riding on his back, looked up loi aiiiom(*nt, 
aud asked the ambassador if he w'ere a lather ? * Yes,’ 
was the answer. ‘In that case,’ said the king, *we 
fhall finish our game.’” 

What bhall the owner of this forfeit do?” was again 
ashed. “ Tell us one of the most recent of modern dis- 
'CPveries.’* That of taking likenesses by tlie llagiier- 
teotype process was immediately iianu'd. ( Itliers were in 
the sume style. One 'was asked to mention one of the 
most lovely and at the same time one of the most pain- 
ful sights in the world ; another to repeat a irroverb ; 
another to name a man whom he should take as the 
model of any particular virtue. One w^as called on to 
cite fh)m history a man remarkable for bis justice, and 
Aristides and the well-known aneedcA^e of the shell were 
i mniediately gi ven to tlie com pany. N o w, ray dear ch il - 
dren, I would not have all forfeits regained in this pre- 
cise way; I should occasionally have an amusing story 
told, or a song sung, and so by a due mixture of grave 
and gay, I think you ‘might make this part of your 
amusements more suitable to hll ages among you.’ 

‘ Tlumk you, thank you,’ cried many little voices at 
once ; ‘ we shall certainly try it, and if the new game 
and the new way of paying at forfeits afford us as much 
pleasure as the Trateller does, we shall indeed be de- 
lighted !’ 

Some friends from the neighbourhood were now an- 
nounced, who came to take leave of me; and neatt raorn- 
; lug foui^ ample ^ploy men t in packing up and in 
nrogAtlUi dear children, and at noon 1 left them 
neneath the portico, and I was driven far, 
i Ashly. 

has since written tihe young aoa- 

very busy, apd^ hdth games arc in 


great favour. Captain Melville is generally the presi- 
dent himself; and when, after some time, he has seen 
great attention and heard correct answers from the 
children, he frequently rewards them with a book on 
the subject of their study, which is read not merely as 
an amusement at the time, but with a view to its being 
impressed on the mind, and afterwards brought to bear 
on the games; and this greatly tends, Vny cOusin thinks, 
to check the desultory habit of reaejing so cOmmou 
among children. 

How and when I may again make one of their num- 
ber, and play among them, I Cannot tell ; at present it 
se(‘ms as if the time were so very fur distant, tnat I can- 
not feel justified in withholding till tlicil this brief ac- 
count of the Ashly amusements of the two last winters ; 
and most certain T am that if any family of yoUng 
people will patiently eommence as they did, they will in 
time join with them in thinking that there is much 
amuhement, much instruction, and much real enjoyment 
to bo found, however formidable in name they may be, 
in the two games of the Traveller and the Academy of 
Sciences. 

THE DOCKS OF LIVERPOOL. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century there .stood, 
on a crcclc of the river Alersey, a town containing a 
population of six thousand, which, on account of its 
being near a pool that w'sis greatly frequented at one 
time by a sea-bird named the Liver, vta.s called Liver- 
pool. The princip.il commerce of the jM^rt was with 
Ireland and tlu* Isle of Man, and many of i^ho inha- 
bitants supported themselves by^fishirig. Since tlicn, 
the population has increased fiftyfold ; the Ancient 
cretk has been filled up, and its site is now oi'Cupied by 
a <*oloss.il eustom-house ; the old sca-beach is a line of 
oommodifms docks, and the spot which was oiiec the 
resort of sca-birds, a ‘monstrous ])itchy city and sea- 
haven of the world.’ 'rhe vast trade of manufacturing 
Lancashire with America, of which the Mersey is the 
outlet, has been the principal cause of LiverptMil having 
risen so rapidly from being a small port, dependent 
upon Chest 1 T to lieconu*, what its inhabitants vith 
gcHxl rca.sori t all it, ‘ the second eomraercial city of the 
enipirt*.' 

Liverpool is situated at the mouth of the Mersey, 
wdu(*li hows past tlie town in a direction almost due 
north into the Irish sea. ’Plie breadth of the river at 
Liverpool is only about lOUO yards, or a little more than 
lialf a mile ; but at Kasthani, nine miles farther inland, its 
breadth increases to threi* miles. The outlet being thus 
comparatively narrow, the tide flows with. great velo- 
city ; the rate of spring-tides being 6^] miles per hour, 
and neap-tides 4L There arc a number of sandbanks at 
the mouth of the river, and also neoriEastham, but the 
channel at Liverpool is free from auch obstructions. 
The depth in the middle of the river opposite the docks 
at low water spring-tides is 60 fret, and these tides rise 
to tlie lieiglit of 29 feet. The waters of the Mersey 
have alw’ays a very muddy troubled appearance, and no 
one can be at all surprised that flsh should have ‘fled 
from it, vexed by innumerable keels.’ 

Tlie docks are built liy the side of the river, almost 
in a straight line ; their length from north to south 
bein^ aboqt two miles and a half, and their total ai*ea 
120 acres. Their number, exclusive of basins, passages, 
&c. is sixteen ; and the general appearance of each mey 
be thus described. It is a large space enclosed by higli 
walls, liaving three modes of impress and egress at each 
end; one for pedestrians, one w wagons, and another" 
for vessels. The latter opens into a basin commtinicat- 
ing directly with the rivet. The water is retained by 
large gates that open inwards, aud ofer thO narrow 
passage commitnicating With the basin Ofte bridges 
which open In tixe centre, and ate nmved to 'the side 
when vessels rstipflte to pass. At high-Waltet, when a 
number of vessels are leaving or enterimjr the doek» it 
is OomiliOtt tef see crowds of people ccl£oted on eaob 
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aide the uraiting vith mu«h impatience for the 

bridge, to he clpi^ again. The hiterior of the clocks is 
fitted large sheds, the rooft of which are sup- 

port^ pn massive iron pillars. Between the shed and 
Sie margin pf the. dock tliere is only a narrow fcjotway, 
so that,jKes^ can he laden and unladen without inter- 
ruption trpm the -cireather. There is always a deafening 
din and bustle ahii^t some of the docks. The creaking 
of the windlass tjiat is hoisting the goods, the rattle of 
the trucks wheeling them to the shed, the clatter of 
the wagons carrying them away, and the various dia- 
lects in which the business carried on, make up a 
perfect Babel of noises. Nor are the sights that meet 
the eye less varied than the sounds which assail the 
ear. In one place the pedestrian lias to leap out of tlie 
way. of a huge bale of cotton rolling down an inclined 
plane from a vessel’s side, in another he finds himself 
walking on ground rendered slippery by oil and mo- 
lasses ; here a cargo of hides is emitting no very I 
savoury smell, and tliere innumerable bales of manu- 
factured goods from the interior of Lanc'ashirc are 
glittering in snowy packages, so neatly built and hooped 
that one wonders if they are really meant to be taken 
asunder. In one vessel tlie sailors will bo seen bard ;it 
work scrubbing the decks, or making some repairs in 
I the rigging, while in another will be seen a crowd of 
emigrants, principally Irish, lolling listlessly about the 
forecastle and over the bulwarks. In small \voodcn 
offices, mounted on wheels, there are clerks busily at 
work : men are <iniployed weighing and marking bales 
and boxes; custom-house officers arc looking witli lynx 
eyes,,aftej the interests of the revenue; and anxious 
sjiupowners and capfewns arc considering when it will 
h^, desirable for their vessels to clear out. Property ti> 
a, vast amount is lying about (juite exposed, and many 
o^the Jtfticles are shipped and unshipped in a way that 
people should try to forget when they (^oine to use them. 
Tolicetnen are stationed wlierever there is ingress to 
the dock, and thev keep watchful eyes on all that pass 
put and in. Hraall neat cottages are erected at the end 
of each dock for the accommodation of the officers con- 
nected with its management, and it is a pleasing sight 
to witness bright flow’crs growing up the sides of these 
cottages, and turning their petals to the sun as gaily as 
though they were flourishing in their native valleys. 

Betw'eeu each dock wall ancl the river tJicre is generally 
a long quay, or parade, from which an uninterrupted 
view of the river and the opposite coast of Cheshire 
can be obtained. The finest of these parades is that at 
the Prince’s dock, the length of which is nearly half a 
mile, aiul its breadth 3.3 feet. This parade is considered 
one of the finest walks either in the town or the neigh- 
bourhood; for at present Liverpool is almost utterly 
devoid of any public prom(3nade, and has no plane for 
recreation that can for a moment compare with the 
Oalton Hill of Edinburgh, the * Green ’ of Glasgow, or 
the Inches of Perth. The Prince’s Parade is accordingly 
a great resort of the inhabitants, and sometimes on a 
fine summer Sunday evening it is so crowded, that it is 
dlfiipult to force a passage. The view from the Parade 
at high-water is both interesting and delightful. The 
river is crowded with vessels of all kinds, and bearing 
tho< flags , of many nations, either coming into port or 
taking their departure. Many small ferry steamers are 
thi^ading their way among ^ese vessels, or collected 
at a lanmng^place which is thronged witli passengers. 
At the raottth ij the river, on tlie Cheshire side, is seen 
the Boc^;T 4 |rfithouse, near it a fort for the defence 
of .the fl^ipplng^ containing fourteen guns, and^ capable 
*of ae^ommo^ting anu hundred men. In the neig||k 
ho3tt^<K>4 oi thk jM is. a Stuall .fashionable ha;thlh|^ 
l^laneusBod New ^Brighton, is a favourite,si^<- 

hier resort of irhsithy^twh^hitants ofXivejjjad, 

the inialitowna^of^k^o^^ 
yef to fonn 


come over to business by the ferry steamers that ply 
every half hour. Near Seacornbe is a large creek called 
Wallasey Pool, which it is intended to convert into an 
extensive do('k. • A bill has been obtained to i^ect this 
object, and the works are to be begun during the pr©* 
sent autumn, and will, it is expected, bo completed in 
three years. Tlie area of the dock will be 150 acres, 
and warehouses are to be built all round it. When 
completed, it will be largest dock in the world, aUd 
will add very considerably to the importance of the 
Mersey as a commercial entrepot. Purther up the river 
are seen seviTal old hulks, which are used as quarantine 
ships for vessels from the Levant, &c. Near them is 
the station fur the North American mail steamers. 
These vessids are among the largest of their class whidx 
have been built. Their burdc’ii is 1203 tons each, and 
their voyages across the Atlantic are pmde witli the 
utmost regv^irity. In suiiniier, one o£ them is de- 
spatched wtho 4tli and l9tU of each month; hut in 
winter on the ,4th only. The mails for Canada and the 
other British colonics are conveyed to Halifax in Nova 
Scotia, and those for the United States are taken to 
Boston. Tlie shortest time in which the passage from 
ITaliia.x has been performed is nine days and a half. 
The interior of these steamers is fitted up in the most 
magnificent style. No expense has been spared in 
decoration ; .and the comfort may be said to be equal to 
that enjoyed in the best liotel on land. 

’riicre are very few small boats to be seen oil the 
river, considering tlie extent of the shipping. The 
w'ork wliich at other ports is done by small craft, is 
Jiere done by steamers. A steam-tug company has been 
long established, and a groat portion of the vessels are 
tow ed both in and cut of port by the tugs of that coni'- 
puny. I’liere arc four lil'e-boats stationed in the Mersey, 
two“of whicli are kept at Liverpool, and two on the 
Cheshire side of the river. A master and a crew of ten 
men arc kept at caich station to man the boats, and they 
have been instrumental in saving many lives. The 
pilot-boats belonging to the port are tw'clve in number ; 
they are very strongly built, and capable encounter- 
ing rough stormy weather. No foreign vessel, or British 
ve.ssel trading to foreign parts, or coasting vessel above 
100 tons burden, can refuse a pilot ; and pibts refusing 
to conduct vessels subject thdmselves to a penalty 
ofL.lo. 

The docks are built on tlie side of the river in the 
following order, commencing at the north : — 

Clarence Dock and ) 

half.ti.le b«»in, 1 ® 

Trafalgar Dock, ... 6 ... 2G43 

Victorin Dock, ... ' H ... 4l!i9 ... 

Waterloo Dock, ... fi ... 11. 53 

Prince’s Dock, ... 11 ... 3809 

George’s Dock, ... 5 ... 2593 

rJauning Dock, ... 3 ... 4575 : 

balthouse Dock, ... 4 ... 3665 .. - < j 

King’s Dock, ... 7 ... .3893 /r/ 

Queen’s Dot !k, • ... 10 ... 3101 ... :t yi 

Union Dock, ... 2 ... 3505 

Coburg Dock, ... 4 ... 2198 i 

Brunswick Dock, ... 12 ... 2744 

Besides the above, there are basins, graving-dqql^|g|J: , 
which occupy an area bf more than thirty 
first of those docks, the Claren(;e, le used 


steamers that ply between Liverpool an^. tt^ 
ports of Ireland, Scotland, and the 
The largest ^vessels that are to be found hire ii^e W 
Glasgow ste^ers, which, as a line of cbastlng steameri^. 
may be said quite unrivalled ill this Or any 
other geneirfdly l^mage from 

Liverpool in hoars. 

A coqj^pi^fe traffic in agric^i^tural 

produ^|IB$vied qu and the south 

of 8cd|pPlllhid Ireland. IMs conducted almost. 
eutii'olS^’Mw dock,^ aud h 

is a inost'aldui^g. ^ lanoing qf . a 
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quantity of lire stock from one of thetrfl Such cargoes 
are landed on the imrade between Clarence dock and the 
river, and the lowing of the cattle from J&umfriesshire, 
blended with the grunting of pigs from Ireland, makes 
up as natural a concert as was perhaps ever given at 
Es^eter Hall. The Trafalgar dock contains generally 
small coasting vessels and steamers. In this dock 
several large steamers have been built, among which wc 
may notice the Bentinck, intended to convey the mails 
between Calcutta and Suez, and in which service it is 
now employed. The Waterloo dock generally contains 
•some of the New York packet ships or ‘ liners,’ as they 
tiro usually called. Many of these vessels an; more than 
a thousand tons burden, and they are all fitted up in an 
• f elegant style. It is a splendid sight to see one of them 
' coming into pbrt with a fair wind and full tide. The 
departure of one of these vessels with a number of emi- 
grants is always a scene of great interest. The quay is 
crowded with the friends and relatives of the emigrants, 
and many tears are shed, many kind words spoken, and 
many blessings sent from foil hearts after the w^andorers. 
As the vessel moves slowly down the river, some of the 
emigrants may be seen hanging over the bulwarks gaz- 
^ itjg wistfiiUy at the shore, or wavirig their adieus t{> 
their friends among the (jrowd, wiiile others arc gathered 
together in a conspicuous part of the vessel, and cheor- 
iUg with great veliernence, as if to keep up their own 
; . Splits and the spirits oi those they have left behind. 

the bottom of Chapel Street, near the corner of 
- JnSSc^^s dock, is . the Telegraph station. The telegraph 
' on the roof of a wareliouse, and intelligence is com- 
' mtitiicRtad by the movement of its arms. On Kedstoii 
Hill, in CiiGshire, opposite Liverpool, there is anotlicr 
■ Station which communicates with a regular line along 
the Welsh coast to Holyhead, distant from Liverpool 
seventy-two miles. Ho rapid and efiective is the com- 
munlcation» that intelligence of the arrival of a vessel 
off Holyhead is communicated to Liverpool in about five 
minutes. It was a curious coincidence, time the first 
vessel whoso arrival was telegraphed by this line -was 
an American packet ship called the Napalcov, and the 
intelligence of its arrival was carried out to America in 
another packet ship called the Joseph as. 

At the south end of the George do(;k there is moored 
the hull of a frigate which is now used as a manner s 
cdiurch, where an ordained clergyman olficiates every 
Sunday. On the parade of this dock there is a 
very handsome edifice containing public baths. The 
principal ferry steamers, the Welsir and Isle of Man 
boats, and the Dublin mail packets, take their departure 
from this parade or quay, so that it is continually 
thronged with travellers^ of all ages, sexes, and condi- 
tions in life, and has always a very bustling animated 
appear^fjB. In the Coburg dock, near the south end, 
the American steamers lie when they are lading 
and iipiading. Tliis is the dock in which the Great 
Wesfern is tdways found when she is in port. Near the 
Oot^g is the Brunswick dock, which is mostly occupied 
^ by timber vessels. Instead of sheds, there is a large 
open space around this dock, w'hicli is more convenient 
for unshipping timber. Near it are a great number of 
very extensive wood-yards. There are several graving- 
docks for vessels requiring to be repaired. These, of 
course, are always dryj" and they are so constructed that 
the vessel stands upright, bein^ kept in that position 
by means of fixtures on either side. 

Of the immense traffic carried on in the docks of 
Mersey, this Is not the place to give any elaborate 
detail ; but tlm reader may be enabled to form some 
^ of its amount from the following statement of the 
: Jtinmber of veisds and their tonnage whfoh have been 
on the shipping lists eff the pott on particular 
i dlirfog the current year There were, on 

9* 746 vessels whose tmmage was JS4,695 

mu 


■ ttsam^vessit^ lyteg M I 


the Clarexice dock, and others plying on the rivSr, and 
to various ports in Wales and the Isle* of Man, are not 
included ; nor are those undergoing repairs in the vari- 
ous graving-docks. The number of the latter at the 
same dates was as follows : — 

Peb. 9, 16 vessels whose tonnage was - 8608 

May ,% 14 - - - - r - 618^^ 

July 20, 21 8137 

Of the 755 vessels that were in the docks on 20th July, 
52 were loading for various ports in England and 
Wales, • 30 for ports in Ireland, and 37 for ports in 
Scotland ; 196 were loading for foreign parts ; and some 
idea of the great trade between IJverpool and America 
may be conveyed by the fact, that 90 of these vessels 
were loading for various parts of that continent, while 
50 were loading for ports in Europe, 1 5 to Africa, 30 to 
the East Ihdica, 5 to the Levant, 4 to China, and 2 to 
Sydney in New South Wales. 

From this passing sketch the reader may form some 
idea of the colossal magnitude of the Liverpool docks, 
which will shortly, if they do not at present, stand un- 
rivalled in the maritime history of tho world. 

A NEAPOLITAN EEHTIYAL DISTURBED. 

Nr AH the entrance the; rcn(wned grotto excavated 
by the ancients under the mountain of Posiligic, to serve 
as a short (;oininuni cation between Naples and Pozznoli, 

! there is a church dedicated to the VTtgiu Mary, whose 
shrine is almost concealed by numberless ofierings in 
gold, silver, mid other precious metals, as tokens of the 
wonderful cures and blessings Obtained through her 
supposed mediation. Her festival is celebrated on the 
8th February, and on that day tlie inhabitants of the 
cajiitid and its populous environs, and even tho court, go 
to pay their veneration to the miraculous IMadonna, and 
their annual ofierings to the priests that monopolise her 
miracles. 

Joachim Murat, who, whilst king of Naples, had the 
means and opportunity of gratifying his fondness for 
Oriental display, always celebrated this festival with the 
utmost j)oinp and splendour. At the appointed any in 
1811, he appeared in the military cloak and sabre of 
Chillies lY. of Spain (part of tho spoil of his Spanish 
conquests), both covered with jewels of the highest 
value, and looked more like a knight-errant of old than 
a modern warrior. A militaiy review having been ar- 
ranged, several thousand men wen; mustered, and went 
through various complicated evolutions. After this a 
naval review took place. The Neapolitan flotilla, con- 
sisting of two inen-of-war carrying 74 guns, three frigates 
of 40 guns, and several brigs and sloops gaily decorated 
with flags, left the beautiful bay in full sail, followed by 
numerous private yachts and pleasure boats, and steered 
towards the island of Capri. A naval sham fight had 
been arranged to take place on their return.^ 

About three o'clock a grand procession was arranged 
on shore at the Villa Reale. It was headed by twelve 
magnificent carriages containing the king and his suite, 
guarded by a squadron of the royal lancers and their 
admirable band of music. Eleven of the carriages were 
each drawn by eight thorough-bred horsfes, and in them 
rode the great officers of the household, the ministers, 
and prince? and princesses of the royal family ; to the 
twelfth, whicli had formerly been the state-carriage of 
Charles IV. of Spain, and which contained the king and 

S ueen, were harnessed twelve Arabian gray horses. All 
le ornaments of this splendid vehicle--consistiag of ela- 
borate ckasings and a massive crown— were of pure gold.* 
The carris^es were followed by the king’s a&T and a 
body of the royol ctdriMwiers. At this moment the Villa 
Bei^ (which is situated, m the sea-shore) presented 
a nmgniflcent j^^otaole. A vast number w people of 
all claraee Imd assembled on the spot to vkfWl^O pro- 
oessioiL wliUst the Wfodowi and bakonles df the houses 
weamtfediHtholegim — - . 

orem 
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were jUIed with the wealthiest fln^ilies in the kingdom, 
ambassadors, and other distinguished foreigners. The 
concourse of spectators of all descriptions stretched for 
nearly two mujes, in a straight line, and presented a 
coup-d^ceil extremely picturesque and imposing. Every- 
thing was joyous, and the entire city seemed abandoned 
to the pleasures of the festival. 

Scarcely had the procession begun to move, before a 
brisk cannonai^e was heard from the sea towards Cape 
Posiligio. The attention of the multitude was inime- 
diately directed to that quarter; for it was believed 
that the sham fight had begun before the appointed 
time. Presently two frigates and scveriil smaller ves- 
sels appeared, doubling the cape, and making their way 
into port with all possible speed the firing from the 
ships in pursuit being, all the wliile, kept up. In short, 
the fight was to all appearance so admirably managed, 
that the procession was entirely neglected, every person 
looking at its progress, and applauding the admirable 
look of reality wluch the Neapolitan flotilla was giving 
to the engagement. While the excitement produced by 
the chase was, however, at its highest, the crowd on 
shore were astounded hy the flring of an alarm signal 
from the castle of St Elmo, tind which was never heard 
unJess at the approach of an enemy, or at the com- 
mencement of a revolt. This astonishment was turned 
into a yianic of alarm, when it was perceived tliat in- 
stead of a sliam, a real fight was going on ; for three 
English incn-of-war nmv hove in sight. To add to 
the general distress, several stray shots struck the 
shore. 

It would he'impossible to describe the scene of tcrnir 
and confifsion wliich f*)llow(jd. Tlie screams were trul} 
terrific, and ro-echoeii rnournfully in the bay and on the 
hills. Thousands of ladies and gentlemen threw them- 
selves on their faces ; many fainted; and tlie rest betook 
themselves to flight. As all wished to be tlie first out 
of danger, the gates of the ^ ilia Rcole were soon choked 
up by tiio fugitives, and hecaine impassable to all. 
Murat, inforuK^d of this unexpected Englisli visit, loft 
the state- carriage, and, followed on horseback hy his 
stair, went to direct, from the Castle dell ’llovo, the 
defence of his fleet aud his capital j 

After this, a real fight liegan by sea and land, 
which lasted until night put an end to the gallantry of 
the assailcrs and defenders. The latter, however, 
sustained great injury in their ships and batteries: 
while the former, after amusing themselves with dis- 
turbing the festival, and frighting almost to death the 
people of Naples, sailed away, and no vestige of them 
was to be seen the next morning. The Villa Keale, 
liowever, presented a sad aspect ; its beautiful flowers, 
and exotic shrubs and plants, were almost all destroyed ; 
its alleys were covered with broken hats, parasols, shoes, 
gloves, reticules, and other articles of wearing apparel ; 
and the hospitals and private houses were filled with 
persons who had been injured — not by the English 
shots— but by the consequences of their panic-terror. 


THE HOT SPRINGS OF THE WASHITA. 

In the moiTiing tho weatlicr had cleared up, and tho sun. 
brpke out in great force, so, having lighted our ti rc, and dried 
our effects, my son went to tho stream for a pail of water 
to make oar ablutions. Wo now found out we were 
really at the Hot Springs of tho WashiU, [State of Arkan- 
sas3» there was a very great difficulty in pouring cold 
water, the springs oooupying a breadth equal to 400 yards 
of the base of the ridge ; and all of them— at least thirty- 
five In ^iaWfU-lkUing into the brook, raised its tonqx'rs^ 
turn a wanh-bath, especially in placed wlic^^ 

spr^ bni#'!^ came through tho clay-slate. lading 
thk w lbid 1 thnuj^ht i nffght as well go to the | 

walw water brou^i to me ; so taking myi 

hjmsliiw I aaUlied out, and was exceoangly 

produced upon the i 
v of ■ vapour prooeetog ' i 


plants, oil of whigh, in full leaf of a brilliant j^pfeen# made a 
fine contrast to the naked oaks already attit^d of their 


leaves. The water in tho brook was ploasiudty t^id, and 1 1 
having no one ip intrude upon my privacy, I maoe » pro- 
fuse line of it, and w'ading about, found that the hot water 
came through the slate in an immense number of places ; 
yet, mingling with tho water of tho brook, it did not scald 
iny feet, although on the shore I found that if I Instouated 
my fingers a few inches below the gravel, I was obli^d to 
w'ithdraw them instantly. Fishes are never found m this 
Htreaiii when tlio waters arc low ; hut when it is much i 
j rained hy tioodw from the mountains, then trout, peroh» | 
aud other fish arc taken in all parts of it. One of the in- | 
hahituTits told nui that, inwards the northern end of the | 
travertino, wlu*ro there wns a ('onsiderahlc pool, he had j 
often seen ilu; lisU gliding below, and that upon such oooa- | 
mon« when he woukl throw a few crumbs Jn, they would j 
dart upwards, .Mini getting their noses infti the stratum of ! 
hot water at the top, would inatuntly wliocl about aUd dis- 
appear. iniil siuikes. too, when tlicy fall into it Inad- i 

vcrtently, “li themselves out and die. We wci’C *0 
charmed with ^ic novelty of twerything around us, tliat we 
got some corn bread am! a little milk from Mi*s Pcrcivat, ' 
and sitting <lowii hy one of the spripgs, tlie temperature of 
whieli w'as 14fl dcgiees Fahrenheit, wc made our lircakfast 
tlK>rc, the water hc‘ing aiilhciently hot for the purpose, aJid 
cnjojc*d ourselves very much. Wo w'ero not a little 
amused with the uses the settlers made of these waters; 
the facility of obtaining hot water was fully appreciated by 
them, for they never sceincd to boil any water for any pur- 
pose, nor to drink any (jold watcK a tree, smoothed off on 
the upper side, wa^ laid aci'osstho stream at a narrow pwt, 
so that tliey could easily cross and supply themsfdVf^a lor ; 
the puT 1)080 of washing their clothes, and on a ahelti:^a)P ^ 
ihe door of (‘ach oahiii w^as always a pail of iniiioral;10|i^ 
with a gourd to drink it frorm fSome of tho spring^ IMS# , 
ejuite tasteless, others have a slight chalyhcfite flavour; but ' , 
certainly the first neither commuinoated a foreign taste to | 
t<*a nor <*ofiec. rin‘ highest temperature of those springs 
at the time T was there did not exceed 1411 degrees, but jj 
there iia.I been a good deal of rain, which had no doubt ] 
low’ored it. F* there w'as no admixturo of atmospheric 
waters, it .is probable they wonhl mark a few degrees niore; i 
indeed an individual here witli whom T became acfjLUaittted, 
showed me a memorandum which a visitor had given him 
during a period of long drought, whoro a particular spring 
was noted at 156’ dogreea Fahrenheit.— 

S/am 

AHTTLTERATrON OF GREEN TEA. 

I’lio following facts relative to tlic adulteration of this 
indispensable article of consumption, cannot be too widely 
jiromulgated. They are taken from a^papor entitled 
‘ Observations on tlio Green Teas of Commerce, by JB. 
Warrington, Jisq.^ published in a l:»te number of the 
Chemical Gazette On submitting a sample of green tea, 
supposed to he spurious, and which had been seisBod by 
the excise, to microKcopic invtistigation, the author found 
that the variation of tints which had led him to this modo 
of examlnatioii was depuadent on adventitious substoUCaa 
mechanically attached or dusted on the eurfaoe Of tho 
ourle<l loaves. The principal part of this powder wiw of a 
white colour, interspersed with particles of an orange ^aud , 
of a bright blue. lijfom the nbraded dust of this 
obtained by agitation, boiiK' of tlio latter were sepatal^^* 
aaid proved on examination to be Pnissian-bltteni 
ora’'igo portion, was ap])arently some vegetable oolour^^lTOf I 
tho wliito and principal j>arL w\as found to contatU 
alumina, a little lime and magnesia, and was 
kaolin or powdered agalmatolitc, Uiore partipuhi^y 
the rubbed and promincVit iiarts of the it 

polishcil ayipearance. A great variety of other 
teas wditc submitted to examination ; but iu thoy 

were found to be faced with various substotl^ iO glvo 
them the bloom and colour which is so : 

teristic of the green teas of oommcTiip. 
varieties appear to have had no blueiug applied, j 

Very high qualities of glased teas hktd tuU itp- j 

parcntly tinted of a unimm pale Mhre epplfeatidu t 
while others, stUl of high quMliy> Ihu treat 


part of the samples examlued» u|va btdh the white am 
blue particles ^ry distiucNi, tai^r varying in its 
vguahtfty j in the low qualltkiif, at' ISvatikay, being p#tty 
tniekly pofwderid. ^ 


vguahtfty j in the low qualltkk at' ISvatikay^ being p#tty 
diiekly powdeitfd. whan tlpi was rcmo^, the 

wasltn^ but rvithoiit 
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I ('r)nMigatc<l aspcfjt preaentud by black ordinarily, and 
^l»ic‘h evidently arises from the higher temj^emturc to 
which they are subjected during the process of curing or 
drying, The substances separated from fbese groeu teas 
were sulphate of litno, a material analogous to kaolin, and 
Prussian-blue, together with some yellow vegetable colour- 
ing body. It is evident that the whole of these teas come 
to ibis country in a dressed or adulterated state, a con- 
clusion which is satisfactorily confirmed by the opinions 
and observations of individuals long resident in China. 

THE lIOSPtTAI. SHIP. 

The Dreadnought hospital ship is moored in tho'Diaiiu'S, 
opposite to Grfjcnwich llospital. Formci'ly a nIu]) of war, 
she fbuglit at 'JVafalgar under (Captain Conn ; she ca]>tnred 
the Spanish throe- aer]<t*r, the San Juan, which had pre- 
viously been engaged by the BclhToplion nml the Defiance, 
and did duty in battle and in storm ns one of England’s 
boasted wooderf walls. For many years 

* Her march was o’er the moimtJiln waves, 

Her home upon the deep.’ 

But her ninety-eight heavy gnus are r'lianped for featlicr- 
bed^ to accommodatt^ four hundred sufioring, dcstitnto 
saiWn^ — her decks have become wanls lu'r caiJtaiiiH, doe- 
iors-^her crew, nuracM— and now, like an aged warrior, she 
rests upon former i'x}*loit‘. and glory ; leaves batth* and 
carnage for peace and bi uevolimee ; and in old age minis- 
ters to the sick seamen of all ufilions. Should the' outside 
of this fioating hospital suggest an inspection the in- 
terior, a boat will in a fn»v miuuteh place the visitor uih>u 
a ii^taircasc leading from ilu' water’s edge to tin* upper 
deck. A card sent to the ofiiocr in rhargo, with a civil re- 
quest for leave to see the ship, will secure the required 
favour. The patients arc ranged upon the low^cu decks, 
the port-holes aftbrdiiig the necessary ventilation. The 
cabins arc converted into suigcriea, and the whole arrangi‘- 
ments arc very complete and fiatisfretory. WhoiwiT e^a- 
niinos them, and reflects on the benefits they confer upon 
destitute seamen, will scarcely leave the UieadnoughL 
without giving his mit(‘ tow’afds its su\>port. — rictorkil 
Ouida to OraenwivL 

THE HUSTNESa OP LIFE. 

The pow(*r, indeed, of every indiAdduul is small, and the 
Inconsequence of bis endeavours imperceptible in a general 
! prospect of the world. Frovideucc has given no man abi- 
Uty to do much, that Romctliing migh^ be loft for cAcry 
man to do, Tlic business of life is carried on by a general 
co-operation, in wdiieli ihe part of any single man can be 
up more distinguished, than the effect of n particjular drop 
when tho meauow'^s an' flooded b^> a summor shower ; yet 
oVwy drop meittgtes llie inundation, and every hand adds 
.. to the happiUPfSTor misery of niankin^L — Ur Johumn, 

IDJ.E vaSITS. 

The idle levy a very heavy tax upon the industrious, 
Avhen by frivolous visitations they rob thorn of their time. 
Such persons beg their daily hajipinoss from door to door 
as beggars their daily bread, and, like them, sometimes 
meet with a rebuff. A, more gossip ought not to wonder 
if vye evince signs tliat wo are tired of him, seeing that we 
are indebtt^ for the honour of his visit solely to the cir- 
oumstanoe of his being tired of hhnsf If. He sits at home 
until he has accumulated an insupportable load of ennui, 
and then sallies forth to distribute it amongst his acquain- 
tance. — Colton, » 

CONTENTMENT. 

Tim fountain of content must spring up in the mind ; and 
ho who has so little knowledge or human nature as to seek 
happiness by changing anything but his own disposition, 
will waste his life in fruitless cflbrts, and multiply the 
griiifs which he purposes to rcmoTe.-“J> Johnson, 

THE OTTEB IN INDIA. 

We passed, to‘ my surprise, a row of no less than nine 
or ton large and very boautifril otters, tethered with straw 
indlhirs ai^ lon^ strings to bamboo stakes on the bank. 

swmuning about at tho full extent of their 
or lying half in and half out of the wilter ; others 
were tnlfing themselves in the son on the sandbanks, 
utfc^!% a.fffiiiil wWstUijg noirse as if in tflay. I waS' told 
"^nt tnM of the fishermen in this m .... 


one or more of these ^inlmals, who were almost as tame 
as doM, and of great use in fishing, sometimes driving 
the sTioals into the nets, sometimes bringing out the 
laiger fisli with their teeth. I was muph pleased and 
interested in the sight. It has always been a fancy of 
mine, that tho jmor creatures whom we vi^aste and ja'r- 
secute to death for no cause but the gratification of our 
cruelty, might, by reasonable treatment, be iiuide the 
sources of abundant amusement and advantage to us. 
The simple Hindoo shows here a better, taste and judg- 
ment than half the otter-hunting and badger-baiting 
gentry of England. — Bishop Ildter's Journal. 


THE LITTLE TEACHER. 

«V S. W. PARTHIDflB, 

AV iTH dark foreboding thoughts opprest, 

I wandered forth one humraor day, 

' Hoping abroad to ease iny breast, 

And grief nllu}'. 

in a lone and green retreat 
1 laid me down with many a sigh, 

When lo, a daisy at my fof't 
Allurcsd my eye. 

Methonght witli Hympnlhetic smilo 
It seenipd to pity and reprove, 

And thus my bitter earc heguHe 
AVith worda of love • — 

‘ Siul mortal, ('ease these anxiou^ High-. ; 
Why sit you tliiis in sorrow here? 

Hoes not each leaf that nieots thine Sj et. 

Reprove tliy fear ? • 

Ir 

* Although a mean unhec'dou flower, 

Aly daily wants are all supplied ; 

And He who brought me to this hour 
AVill still provide. 

‘ Thu Ijght and dew, the sun and rain, 

Are hourly sent to foster me, 

And fcarest thou God will not deign 
To think on thee ?• 

A shamed T rose, rebuked my care, 

And blessed tho teiieher of tho st}d. 

Resolved to chase away despair, 

And trust in Gml. 


lay. I wAi' told 
^bourbood k^pt 


SAGACITY OF THE CAT, 

Passing by the back-window of a neighbour’s house a 
short time since, t saw a favourite Tom (‘At seated on u 
table iiPHT the window, b<*Hidc a narrow-npcked oream-jug 
containing milk ; no ixjrson w^as in tho kitchen. He was 
smelling the milk, and endeavouring to reach it with his 
toiigire, but could not ; at last ho inserted one of his fore- 
paws, and withdrew it, tlie fur saturated with milk ; after 
he had licked it clean ho dipjMjd again, and kept repeating 
the ))roccss a$ long as I remained observing mm, which 1 
did for several minutes, and tlien left him t<'. his employ- 
ment, for I thought he had well deserved his reward by his 
ingenuity. — 77/6 Zoohpittt. 

aOLTTUDti AND SOCIETY. 

The desire of knowledge is not more natural than is the 
desire of communicating our knowledge. Even power 
w'ould be loss valued, were tbere no opportunity of showing 
; it to otht^'R ; it derives half its value from that circum- 
stance. An<i as to the desire of esteem, it con have no 
possible gratification but in ooelety. Those part.s of our 
constitution, therefore, a*® evidently intended for social 
life ; and it is not more evidiunt that birds were made for 
flying, and fishes for swinaming, than that naatf, endowed 
noth a natural deeire of power# of est^emi and of know- 
Ibd^, is made not for iho savage and solitary state, but 
for living in sodoty.^f®^^ , j 

PuIflWhed by W. and B. Cn Asmieas, High 
m Smer street, GIwwOw) ; and, with their 
oait# Asmn Comer, hOndo».--Rrinteil by j 
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SELF-DENXERS. 

It can scarcely be regarded as otherwise than unlucky, 
that, while one half of the world arc self-indulgent over- 
much, the other half are self-denying to a degree almost 
equally reprehensible. Some know no restriction upon 
the gratifications which they are to allow to themselves ; 
■with others it is only to themselves that they are severq 
or illiberal. Generally a spirit of excessive sedf demal 
is the effect of early habits of economy and a))plication, 
ivluch were appropriate and laudable at the lime when 
they were formed^ Unfortunahdy men cannot always 
readily adapt their inodes of life to changed circiim- 
BtaiKies : the lltw of habit forbids such rapid transfor- 
mations. Tflcnce it is4hatwe so often see them exhi- 
biting, in wealth and case, the rigidly parsimonious life 
j proper to a state of humble struggle, and transferring 
; ‘to a fine mansion the maxims which art' suitable only 
I in a cottage. .And bence also it is that ivoalth so often 
j passes unenjoA-ed from the hands of those Avbo have 
earned it, into the possession of others v/ho will know 
it only ill its expenditure, as if making and spending 
were things incompatible. 

It would be startling to many who have fulfilled, or 
humbly and earnestly endeavoured to fulfil, all the 
. great du^es of life, to be told that they have omitted 
and never thought of one great duty- tlie duty towards 
themsedves. But this, strange as the avennent may 
appear, is a duty as much neglected as perhaps any 
othev. There is no peculiarity of human eliaraeter 
more conspicuous than the inability to alloiv one’s 
self the least relaxation from customary tasks, or the 
slightest addition to ordinary comforts. Amongst the 
respectable portions of society, persons are every day 
met with ivho exhibit this character in all shades of 
intensity, from the doivnright miser, to liitn who, with 
a competency secure, fears that all wdll go to wreck if 
he allows a headache to detain him in bod a minute 
beyond bis customary time. Generally founded as it 
has been upon generous and conscientious principle, 
and as generally unattended by any shade of an exacting 
spirit towards others, it is impossible, nevertlieless, to 
view such a failing without some degree of the ridicule 
which is due to all absurdities. Ihit ridicufe is not 
alone due to it, for it is often attended with such conse- 
quences as to become liable to serious censure. 

The almost unavoidable effect of the predominance 
of one decided self-denier in a domestic circle is to 
make the rest careless and over-easy. A mother, fof 
example, who is of this disposition, is extremely apt 
to monopolise all the duties of housekeeping, to the 
exclusion of her daughters, who accordingly grow up 
ignorant of, and inexperienced in, those very accomplish- 
ments which the matron deems the most essential to 
female excellence, A father professedly rears a son to 


assist him in his Imsincis -, but being one ’of those anxi- 
ous self-dc^aBjtC-d bLings who find no peace unless when 1 
everything is done by themselves, lie cannot fully in- 
trust any of his duties to the youth, who consequently 
not being called upon to exercise tjie full powers of his 
mind, and never having the stimulus arising from re- 
sponidbility, groAvs up a sort of waste being, becomes 
negligent and self-indulgent, or, if possessed of irrepres- 
sible activity, devotes it to some frivolous pursuit. I 
liaA’<; seen several young men thus all but lost, not be- 
cause they Averc intentionally Uhd, but because their 
jiarents Avere in the opposite extreme. A man often 
think.s tliai no one can do well or think well but himself, 
and the consequence of such overweening self-conceit is, 
tliat it leaves him to do and think for all— his servants 
and children becoming unavoidably the idlers which he 
as.snmes them to be. 

While a self-demer may be able to endure all the 
supererogatory duties and severe privations Avhich he 
chooses to impose* upon himself, his character is not for 
this reason sure to remain unaffected. Often this habit 
of doing Avbat others should do, leads to n pride in our- 
selves and contempt for our fellow -creatures, which are 
alike ungraceful. Often does the temper imperceptibly 
become sour and irritable for want* of enjoyments which 
Ave might innocently have. It is easy, speaking com- 
paratively, to suffer unflinchingly when wo have self- 
gratulations to support us ; hut it is not so CJisy to 
continue cheerful, confiding, and amiable, amidst a life 
w'bich gives toil without relaxation, and partakes of no 
enjoyments. Tlie effort may be made — human nature 
may struggle with its inclinations, and these may be 
to appearance gob the better of ; but still the fact 
remains, that we have all of us faculties desiring exer- 
cise, and tastes craving gratification, and these are not 
to be continually disappointed of their appropriate 
objects, or at least they cannot all be repressed and set 
by, without our whole nature suffering some deteriora"* 
tion. A cheerless life unavoidably takes the sweet 
prin^'iple from jour composition ; and when wc do not, 
or will not enjoy, wo never see others do so Avith 
any degree of good-Avill. Thus it is that the spirit of 
self-denial, Avhieh in 80*316 circumstances is so great 
a merit, sliows itself in others as only a blight to do- 
mestic peace, and a source of far-spreading vexation 
and trouble. Thus it is that men of the greatest ex- 
cellence in someTcspects do occasionally become known 
to their fellow-creatures, and particularly to the sharers 
of their lioraes, as only objects of terror and antipathy. 
The most exact rectitude, the most laborious exertions 
for a dependent family, and even a respectable share 
of practical benevolence, will fail to secure esteem when ' 
accompanied by that severity of spirit which so often 
takes its rise in a system of self-denial, protracted till 
it has become a fixed habit exdnsive of all the milder 
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IVelinp. A person who has carried lelf-denial to this 
cxficss, may be said to have transformed a virtue into a 
and made himself detestable by^tlie very means 
which he originally adopted to obtain a good name. 

While it is good, then, to i)ractise self-dcnial—whilc 
this stands jis an essential to all virtue, and in itself 
a great one — while we, worship it, as is right, .as the 
source of many of the greatest of acts called lieroic, and 
the principle which carries men above the condition of | 
savages, since it is what place s them aboA-’C being always 
on the borders of Avaut -let us also be on our guard 
against carrying it to excess. Let us endeavour to 
secure its beneficial fruits, but aA^oid the evils Avdiich it 
is also capable of pnxlucing. Man is a being of wants : 
he cannot hj\A’c all of tliesse syshanatically denied with- 
out snttering tlierefronn He must not sell-dcny over- 
much, as oterwi.se he is sure to T'^duci* more harm, 
to others as^ well as to himself, limn good to either, 
lie must here, in short, ha restrained by a regard to 
that moderation in Avhicli all viitnc consists, lie must 
not alloAv good intentions to liurry him so far aAva}’' 
from a common (;las.f of failings as to run into an oppo- 
site and equally vicious extreme. 

The philosophy here inculcated may serve in some 
cases to suggest a na'ans of banisliing domestic unha})- 
piness. It must often happen that the growing had 
temper complained of in an important mcinhor of a 
family, has no otlicr »source than a too constant self- 
dcriial of innocent enjoyments, or a too close application 
to dutie.s which, Avhilc nut much hked, or alisolutcly 
hated, are yet umnurmuringly submitted to. Witli 
such a key as to the cause of this atfcctiou, it may 
sometimes ho found \»ossiblo to remoAc it. J>uch per- 
sons should be, as far as jiossihlc, tempted into inun- 
cent pleasures, and induced to relax m their cxccs.sii^e 
application, Jly the very act of sharing in the ph*:!- 
suros which tlieir felloAV-ereatures enjoy, tlicy auII 
learn to sympatliiso A^itli those fellow-creatures, .and 
will lieeoriie better men, because kinder and more 
yielding, by doing many things A\diicli almost appear 
fiivolous,*or indulging in Avliat Avould at another time 
appear to them as culpable idleness. If they can by 
and by get into a habit of allowinp theinsches to he 
human, they Avill become a source of liaTqnness to idl 
around thc«n, and tlieir conAX'rsion may lie considered 
as completed. 


THE CROSS OF SANTA ROSALIA. 
hy piiiu r ij. ST JOHN. 

In no place Avliicli came under my nolii'c during my 
days of American travi‘l, liavo I retained a more viviii 
interest than in the Mexican v dingo of Santa Rosalia, 
and yet 1 came only Avitliin a few Jiundred miles of it. 
My connexion with the navy of tlic republic of Texas 
rendered crossing the frontier matter of serious diftie.ulty 
ami danger. At Corpus Christi, howmer, in the society 
of Mexican and American .smuggldrs, of casual trading 
parties, and in the other toAviis of T{;\as, some wliolly 
peopled by this mixed Indian and Siiapisli race, 1 ac- 
quired eonsidcrabJe knowledge of their niumierft, lialuts, 
and modes of life. I avus per.sonally acquainted, too, 
with some of the iridividuals ho conijiosial the disas- 
trous Santa Ee Expedition, and from them 1 largely in- 
creased tiiy stock of information. One evening, when 
Avind and weather bound at Corpus fJhnsti, our schooner 
tossing angrUj|;;on the bay, ami ourselves snugly en- 
sconced in the mUd cabin of Old Dohorty, roasting ducks 
on our ramrods, and smoking the delectable weed through 
corn cob pipes, I induced a young Irisli officer to favour 
us with a narration, of wliich 1 took ample notas at the 
lame, and AA hich I now carefully transcribe, merely draw- 
ing Upon my owu resources for language, because I can- 
not hope to imitate his rich dialect, but preserving the I 
fftcts and mode of narration. , 

* I l^ ieve you are all aware that the Mexican women 
^ m extreme youth, superbly beautiful. Dark, even 


sometimes swarthy, iliere is still about them a tender- 
ness, a liquid melting of the large and eloquent eye, a 
rosy tinge in the check, a glossy blackness of the hair, 
which, combined, produces a whole of great loveliness. 
Indeed, though most Englishmen prefer the northern 
style of beauty, yet were you to see some of the exqui- 
site, inno(?ent girlish creatures which adorn a Mexi- 
can fandango, they could never bo effaced from your 
memory. Tlie Texan prisoners,* composing Colonel 
(,’ookc’s division, were halted a whole day at St Rosalia, 
and 1 being of this party, and on parole, employed my 
leisure in strolling ahotit the neighbourhood. Tho 
village itself, with its miserable huts and indolent 
populntion, afforded no temptation for any one to re- 
main in it, and I ac(;ordingly followed my own fancy. 
A Avjilk of about half a mile brought me to a small 
w(»oded dell, beside Avliieh Avas a little plain, AAhich I 
at once reeognised as the scene of many a murder and 
savage deed of blood. No coimiry is more infested with 
robbers .uul brigands than is the republic of Mexico at 
the iiresciit day : tlie constant revolutions Avhich occur, 
let loose upon society a vast horde of marauders, who 
gain their liAung by rapine, seldom unaccompanied 
with murder. tVuvards always luive a leaning to assas- 
bination ; and the same gang avIucIi would fly before otic 
Avell-armed Liiglishman, liaAa; no hesitation in putting 
to a enu‘1 dearli such of their own eountrynicn as the}’' 
ma}' fall in with, whom they then rillt* and aliaiulon on 
j the Avajside. never a man meets A^it]l this tragic 

fate, Ins fiiends erect a cross on the spot, fi equently cut- 
ting the name of thi’ murdered persoii, on the w'ood, 
AvitU his age, the time of Ins death, and his occupation, 
'fhey also east around tlie footM heap of binall stones, 
one being added on each occasion Avlum a prayer is said 
for Ins soul : the nuinher of the departed’s friends, and 
their gieat or little solicitude for his Avelfare, are thus 
easily ascertained. On ali roads throughout the land, 
iminbers of these rude wooden crosses are met on every 
day’s journey ; and of the Rarranea ISecca, a noted haunt 
of these lniirones, Rrantz Meyer thus speaks: — “ I'he 
quarter of a mile through whieli the ravine extended 
was literally lined with crosses, marking the spot of 
some iiiurdi ' or violent death. T’hese four or five lum- 
drvd mem. }.i('s mo?t seemed to convert it into a perfect 
gra\ e-yard," f 

It was the siglit of some half dozen of tllese signs 
wliK'h .•jaiisfied nietliat 1 liad fallen on evil ground ; but, 
despite tin' associations brought up in my mind, I 
speedily fixed my attention on one feature of the scene. 
In a ( orner of tlie field oi hlood aauis a cross of more* 
careful Avorkmaiisliip than the rest, placed, too, at the 
head tjf a grave, and .surrounded by a little bed of 
flowers carefully railed in and protected from the in- 
roads of cattle. Crouching down at the foot of the cross, 
ill rto close contai't with tlie earthen mound ns to be at ; 
finst scarcely distinguishable, was a female, motioiilc.ss, 
and seemingly in the act of ])raver. Pi'i'ceiving that 
.slie paid no attention to my jircsenee, I advanced nearer, 
curious to knoAv what could bring a Avoman to this spot 
thus alone and unprotected. 1 Ax as Avithin five yards of 
the spot ere slie moved ; then slowly rising, and fixing 
her eyes inquiringly and reproachfully upon me, she 
turned toAvards the village. NoA'cr liad I seen anything 
so ethereally heantifiil as that face. About sixteen, her ' 
form wqs wrapped only in a coarse petticoat and clio- 
mise; hut Phidias or Praxitiles never InnniHl anything 
so faultless and exiiuisite. Her bare ankles, her liny 
feet, were perfect models for a sculptor; and her face, 
as pale as a check of the purest and richest olive could 
become, was — oh, how beautiful I Her full, dark, aild 
lustrous eyes, beneath their silken lashes and penciled 
brow, looked out upon the world as if she had no com - 
munion wit4 it. The expression was sad, Avearjs and 
Avohegouc. I saw at once a tale of love, of misery, and 


* For an account of tho Banta Fi^ Expedition, see the Journal, 
No. 22, new series, 
t Mexico as It Was, and as It Is. 
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disappointment; and vfhen the fait* apparition had dis- 
appeared, I turned towards the cross. It told nothing. 

It would occupy far too much of your tune to detail 
how and by what means I succeeded in unravelling the | 
mystery of that scene. 1 did so, liowever, and now give 
you, my friends, the benefit of what has made a deep 
and lasting impression upon n}o. IMaria Guerra was 
tlie only daughter of IIczoos Guerra, the owner of a small 
portion of land near the village of Santa Rosalia, .and 
the keeper of the apology fi)r an inn which adorned that 
locality. Eron» extreme youth she had been remarked 
for her singular beauty, an<l*it was universally pro- 
phesied that she would, when ax'rived at a proper age, 
be elevated to the dignity of some great man’s wife, and 
bo thus transferred from the village to the capital. 
Maria, howiwcr, was not ambitious. She tendcel her 
father’s hut, drew water from the well, irrigate*! his 
pumpkins, and laughed at the llattcries of tin* young 
sparks of the neighbourhood. When she had reacdied 
tlio ago of fifteen, m ithout even having an accepted 
lover, it was looked uj>on as somcllnng (|iiite romaik- 
ablo in a country where women are ofreii mothers t\v(' j 
years earlier. Mana. ho’wevcr, took no mde *'f lime, 
hut sang and danced at the village fandangos and clni- 
ruped m the open air, like any otlier bird of song, and 
was a very child in all her actions. I'lierc is for c vciy 
one a time, and poor Maria's was sfuni to coiiio. 

Earl;y one morning she stood by the village well-side, 
her ]<'fc arm leaning upon a mud-wall close at liand, and 
lier other hand clasping tin* bucket wlneh she had just 
Idled. Her be-tutifully curve,! and )\:df-o])(Mi li[>s dis- 
closed tectU of dazzling and pearly wlntcn(*ss, her eyes 
were cast upon tlie groiiial. vvlicu the sound of a bor.s* 's * 
footstcjis somid(*d near, Jiiul raising lier hea<!, ^he be- I 
held 11 cavalier approiiehoig, 'J’he viil'-r A^as one of tin 
arricros ((Miticis c‘f valuables, jewels, moiK'V, i, 
ill their maial pi' tun'sqne c)«.(una‘ a bio-u! bnu mod 
steepie-cf'-'VM' J vn/z/Zum;, covered ^wtll oil-skiii, siuuled 
los brow ; liisbody M’as e<ised in a short leatliern jacket, 
fill *ifnlly embossed with ]iamti (l nails, like tin* old 
Imtf coats of the feudal soldu'ry, whde liis leathern 
trousers, "with rows of buttons at the seam, prevented 
the chafing of the .siiddl(‘, and leggings guardi*d his feci 
and ankles. In front of him were the annas' <{<> <u/ua, or 
large skill cut in two parts, tlic ends of which on one 
side were fastened to the saddle how, the other two 
being tied In'liind liim, so that his legs were entirely 
free from rain; liefore tliis were fastened liis lustols, 
while by lii.s side hung his 

“ T<iU'do trusty, 

Til it for want of lij^hting had grown i iisty.” 

From the peak of Ins lairious saddle hung his lasso, a 
long running noose wdierewitli to catch Ins horse in tlie 
morning, and behind was strapped the serapt\ or hlaiiket- 
eloak, with a sht in the middle, through which on occa- 
sion tlie Iiead was passed,* 

When 1 inform you that the arriero was young and 
handsome, it will thci less surprise you that Maria 
blushed, and looked pleased, when the horseman de- 
iiianded, m the politest, manuiT of a man who laid 
seen the world, a drink of wniter for liis stei'd. The 
maiden cheertully complied; and ere tlie task wan 
executed, they were friend, s. The young man had, 
it seemed, suddenly discoven d soirKdliing wroi%»' about 
the harness of his horse, whicli alisolutely r(‘quired his 
dismounting to remedy it; aiul tliougli, wlien on his 
feet, even with the assistance of Maria, he could not 
tind out the defect, yet he vowed he was glad to ho able 
to stretcli his legs after a long ride. Maria suggested 
his adjourning to her father’s inn, though riotliing could 
be farther from her wishes ; and tlie young man, as if 
divining her secret thoughts, declined tuo proffered 
hospitality. Close to the well was a grassy hank, sha- 
dowed by the broad-leaved plantain, and the thready 

* On all things rolative to Mexican costume and manners, con- 
sult ‘ Meyei-’a MoxJeo/ a most useful and agreeable work. 


pride of (^hina, tlto “ feathery palm,” so as to form, with 
lacing vines and creeping plants, a perfect bower, im- 
penetrable to tb|' rays of the sun. Could these tivo 
\oung people liave had the courage to' he frank, both 
would have said, “ Lid, us hie yonder ; let us sit down ; 
and speal.ing and listening, lei us learn by mutual eon- 
viTsation if, on better arajuaintanee, wo liki* one another 
as veil as wt* now do, judging only from outvard appear- 
caiiee.” lint (Muld we h(‘ thus methodieal in all tilings, 
iniieh of llie dbision of life would he gom* Tin* young 
•arriero, Iherctort', hesitated Ust h(‘ should be thouglit 
too hohl, u bile ;Maria seized her bueki t, as if about to 
leail tbe way to the villagt*. 

“It w'as already warm," the arriero observed, easting 
a sidelong glance at the slnuly bower, and jastening his 
horse lo one of the well-posts. 

“ It was verv v arm 1” Mini,* (juite agfec'd with lum 
on that poii^^ and if the eahahero would Tike lo rest a 
f(‘w nnnutos, she would walk j^low enough t<i be easily 
ovi‘r taken. 

Jo.sef (deared liis throat once or tw'ice, and then ven- 
tured to remaik tliat lln* walk wofild he moie pleasant 
togi'ther , “and,'’ he addcal, “1 am sun 1 shall not, find 
my vav' 1113 self lo your lalhei’s inn, v lien* I must stop 
h)-t!ay and ro-meht, tor my horse is (piite lame, and i 
am too tatignetl to advanec without rest.” 

K<»w Maria knew that the road to her fatlier’s door 
was .IS straight as a line, that ,^he horse looked fi(*sU 
and hale, whiU* Unit the eavalnu* I’onM ride at that 
moment fifty miles, was seif-e\»dent ; and had she been a 
et (juette, she would Inivi* raised oiu* of tiiese ohjeetions, 

A*, it wu’-', she Imghed, laid down lier jiiteher, and .say- 
nie, “I see, signor, }('!i are in a gossijiiug liumonr, (U* 
hav(' liad sonu' terriiilo .ulvtnlme, and want to tell it, so 
1 will please >011’ led tin* way to the hank. Had there 
h<vn wilinu twenty indi*s t>f that spot a clock, watch, 
or other nmei of time, its longer liand would linse fairly I 
turned i.»un<l three from twa Ive lo twelve again ere 
tl-’fv thought of rising. Yoniig, w it lioiit care, seeing ill 1 
eaeli other the very beau ideal of the opposite sex, tlu’se 
hours were, the hap])iest of their lives. dos*cf told of 
Ills travels, of his visits to tin* capital, of wondrous 
things the maiden had never dte.imt of, .sang the last 
song Avliieh w’as poimlar in tin* Mty' of Mexico, and j- 
declared las companion to be the most beautiful erea- ! 
tore that had over ciossed hi.s eyes in all hi.s ramifies. } 
Man.i almost lookial as if sin* thought him tin* hand- j 
somest > viutli tliat ever lu-strode a steed, and in her iimo- j 
cent girlish way soon let him see Unit lu‘r heart uu- 
slnu’kled, adiseovery wliieh appeared give tlie arriero 
great salisfaetioii. ! I(* in r<‘turn told her frankly that 
he was wjtliout a sw ei tlu art. ; and ere tliey rose from ! 
that bank, tnii* to tin* imjietuous MeMian character, 
they had iimtually vowed eternal love and lidelity. No 
Sooner did .Insef induce Maria to whisper “yes,” than 
his eejstaey knew no hounds: he leayied troni the hank, 
drew his horse to him, moiintefb and, despite her cries 
aink laughter, jfiaeiul tin* IfiuslMiig giil before biiu, and 
I .spurring lii.s steed, aaslied furi aisly across Lho space 
j Avhicb .sejiarated him bom the village inn. 

OUI GiuTra, *vho had lieen wundic-ing at l»is daugh- 
ter's uli.senee, was more surjinsed at tlie mode of bet 
return than at the delay ; hut us ,lie instantly recog- 
nised Jo-'cf as the son of one of the richest arricros on 
the roai!. his .surprise Avas imt uii mingled with pleasure. 
Jo.sef exifiained the eiremnstanees of his meeting with 
the daughter ; and, amid sundry smiles and shakes of 
tlie Jiead, g.ivc a complete history of tlie morning’s 
adventures, lospite the bhiahcs of Maria, He was 
careful not to leave out that great stroke of general- 
ship, tlie lame liorse, at which Ilezoos Guerra Tauglied 
until the tears rolled down his bronze cheeks; and 
when he heard their romantic betrothment detailed, at 
once sanctioned it, with the exceptional clause of six 
months' probation. Josef appeared not exactly to 
underst.'.nd this part of the compact; but as Maria 
seemed to think her fath^ quite correct, he was fain to 
submit; old Guerra, however, could not help thinking 
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with a very bad grace. The father in an ordinary case 
]iad been right, but the lover’s impetuosity in this in- 
stance had been wisdom. ♦' 

Six months, therefore, were to be passed, and Josef 
determined to spend the time as profitably as possible, 
following his avocation as an arriero, with the intention 
of entering into some business in one of the populous 
I cities ou the occasion of his marriage. His journeys, 

I however, were very much shortened, and he usually 
! contrived to pass once a- week through Santa Rosalia, 

: where Maria always received him with a joyous snnle, 
and hade him adieu in tears. "Week after week passed, 
and tlie time of their union drew nigh ; Maria advanced 
I into full and blooming womanhood, and .h>scf vowed 
I that each visit gave })im the opportunity of. discovering 
i some new grace. At Icngtli ten days only wore wanting 
I of the timcji'josef arrived in the village loaded witli 
! presents, among which a handsome rehosu or shawl was 
j most remarkable, and intimated that one important 
journey w'ould end his career as an arriero. Maria hoard 
this with joy, and bidding him not forget the wedding- 
' day, allowed him to' depart. Tlie arriero or carrier in 
I Mexico is often intrusted with sums of great magnitude. 
In a country witliout banks, witlumt roads, without 
accommodation for the heller kind of travellers, this is 
necessary, and never is the trust repented, as far ns the ; 
men tliemselves are coneorued. “ Often ill-looking .and 
ill-clad,” Meyer says,**' I have never been more struck 
with the foil}’' of judging of men by mere dress and 
physiognomy, than in looking at the arncros. A man 
with wild and fierce eyes, tangled hair, sl.'ished trousers, 
and well-greased jerkin, that lias breasted many a storm 
— a person, in fact, to whom you would scarcely trust 
an old coal when sending it to your tailor for repairs—* 
is frequently in Mexico the guardian of the fortunes of 
the wealthiest men for months, oh toilsome journeys 
among the mountains and defiles of the inner laud. IIu 
has a multitude of dangers and difficulties to contend 
with ; he overcomes them all — is scarcely ever robbed — 
never robs; and at the apy^inted day comes to your door 
with a respectful salutation, and tells you that your 
wares or monies have passed the city gates. Yet" this 
person is often poor, bondless, and vnseeured, with no- 
' thing but his fair iTarne and unbroken word. When 
you ask him if you may rely on his people, he will re- 
turn your look with a surpri.sed glance, and striking 
his breast, and nodding Ids Jiead with a proud contempt 
that his honour should be questioned, exclaim, * Soy 
Jose Maria, senor, por veinte amios, arriero du Mexico 
— todo el mundo me conosre.* ” * 

Josef, whose reputation, though not quite so wide- 
spread as that of his friend, was still very great, had, a 
few days before Ids parting with Maria, been summoned 
to the hacienda or plantation of a rich proprietor, thence 
to bear the sum of six thousand dollars in silver and 
gold to a creditor of Don Rafaelc de Gama, the lord of 
the estate. Proud of the faith jmt in 1dm, Josef had 
mentioned the fact at Santa Kosajia, and as the money 
was to be borne to the city of Mexico, intimated Ids in- 
tention of passing through the village on a certain day, 
and being married, and proceeding on his journey with 
his bride. The two brothers of Maria quizzed Idm somc- 
wdiat on his impatience for the union, and there the 
matter dropped. Maria awaited the day witli calmness 
— her pure and innocent soul little imagined the fearful 
tragedy which was about to be enacted. 

On the eighth day the young Guerras disappeared 
with several other young men in the village, intimating 
their intention of being back in time for the wedding. 
Maria shook her head, and vowed she would never for- 
give them if they were absent from her nuptials, and 
then suifered to depart. The ninth day came, 
and Maria was only a little paler than usual ; the tenth, 
and she rose to keep a promise to her lover. On the 
hign road near the dell which I have mentioned, there is 

Maria, air, an arriera of Mexico for twenty y«ir»— 
aU ihe nodrld hnom ^ ^ 




a little hill, on the tdb of which, beneath a shady gi’ove, 
Maria was used to meet her Josef on his return from 
liis journeys. A long line of road could be seen from tlie 
spot, to the right of which was the field of blood. Maria 
did not wait long ere, far on the plain, she saw a horse- 
man hurrying rapidly towards lier, leading a second by 
the bridle. She felt it was Josef, and seating lieradf on 
.a grassy bank, awaited his arrival, herself entirely con- 
cealed from view.' Each moment brought the impatient 
rider nearer, and soon she could distinguish, first, the 
valuable packet on tlie led horse, then the gladsome fea- 
tures of her lover, who fti five minutes more would be 
at her feet. Suddenly, wlieu witliin two hundred yards 
of tlie spot, he reined in liis steed violently, jerked tlie 
led horse forward, gave it ii smart lash, and away came 
the faithful animal at a hard gallop in the direction of 
the village. With loud execrations a party of men dis- 
guised, and with their faces blackened and disfigured, 
rushed upon the arriero, with vows if he did not recall 
the retreating beast, to put him to death. Maria saw 
no more ; she had recognised two of the robbers ; all slie j 
could tell was that pistols were fired, that swords were I 
claslied, that two horrid shrieks re-echoed around, and 
then Josef was at her feet. 

“ Mind not, mind not, my de.arcst," cried he ; “ J could 
not help it ; it Avas in self-defence ; and two have paid 
dearly for their villany.” 

“Which two, Josef?” said aria witli a calm smile, 
which ended, however, in a look so ghastly, that the 
arriero started back in nfiriglit. “ CHiine, let us see ; it 
cannot be; J must dream and, 8 npport 4 ‘d by her lover, 
the poor girl hurried to the scene of the striv^glc. TJie 
two men whom .Josef Jiad slide; were thobc who liad 
planned the robbery, aaIio were foremost in tlie attack 
— the young Guerras. 

Neither spoke, hut Avheii the arriero placed his beloved 
mistre.ss on the horse before him, she "was senseless. 
How sad, how changed since that hajipy day when, 
smiling and merry, she had struggled for freedom on 
that same* steed’s neck ! They reached the inn. Josef 
told the tale : all, I'ven the pri'.'st, absolved him, and 
vowed that as he had but aeti^d in self-defence, im blame 
could .attacli to him. Rut Maria was ine.\orable. She 
Avould never marry, but devote the renin inder of her 
days to praying for the soul of her erring kindred ; she 
pressed Josef’s liand kindly, told him that she, too, 
absolvi*d him, hut there was now no happiness in the 
world fi)^ her. SShe t;ould see him. talk to him of old ! 
days, but wed the man who, however unwittingly, had ] 
slain her brethren, was more than she could have cour- | 
age to go through witli. Josef was awe-stricken, and 
liis lips refused their office when he would have remon- 
strated with her; and tlien, with scarcely a farewell, he 
sped furiously on Jiis way. Who can tell the thoughts i 
of that miserable man ? Blood upon liis hand, his fondest 
hope dashed to the ground in one moment, he Jelt sure 
he should turn out a villain ; and often afterwards be 
would describe the sensation of recklessness which gra- 
dually came over him. 

Meanwhile the Guerras were buried, and the father 
alongside them, dead of horror and disappointment; j 
while poor Maria constituted herself the guardian of | 
their grave, and the earnest mediator with Heaven for 
those whose wretched avarice had brought desolation 
and misery on so many. It was thus I saw her where 
the greater part of her time was spent, and doubtless 
the poor thing is each day at the foot of the cross still,’ 

Since my return to ICngland, 1 have often beard from 
my friend, w'ho is now settled in the city of Mexico, 
and it is a paragraph in a late letter of his that Iras 
tempted me to tell this story. ‘ Had I not married, 1 
should say I had lost all faith in romance ; but Bene- 
dicts have no business with romance. But wiU you 
credit it? Josef," on his arrival in Mekico city, retired 
home, and after some months, sickened, so badly indeed, 
as to cause his father and mother to give up all hope 
of his recovery. While in this state, his mother, with 
that maternal piety which is, I believe, peculiar to no 
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L'ountry, made a pil8:riniage to SAnta Rosalia, bearing 
with her the bishop’s formal absolution for her son’s 
olfence. That her task was diffieult, can be best judged 
from tlie fact, that slie was daily, during a whole month, 
at the cross of Santa Rosalia. At length, however, the 
picture of her dying lover, and, njore tlmn all, the abso- 
lution of the prelate, of sufficient power in the people’s 
eyes, in a superstitious scrtii - Catholic country like 
Mexico, to effiice the deadliest sin, had its weight, and 
I\Iaria departed witli the worthy old lady. Though 
grave beyond her years, and wiiii a settled sadness on 
her brow, she is now to if certain degree happy. 
Time, absence from the dread scene, and 51 fond hus- 
band, Imve all had their influence, and T am sorry to 
say there is now no one to tend the cross of Santa 
Rosalia.’ 


SAUNTEUINGS AMON^ THE EiNTJId.Sll LAKES. 

FIIIST AliTK'Li:. 

Thk Englisli lake district comprise^s a portion of the 
three counties of Cumberland, Westmoreland, and 
caetcr. The picturesque beauties of its scenery are 
probably unequalled in any other part of England. 
It presents attractions no less interesting to the anti- 
quary, in the remains of the abbeys of h’urniss, 
Caldcr, and Sliap. of the feudal fortresses of Renrith, 
Rroughani, and i)acre, and of several Roman stations 
and Druidicali vTcetions ; while the many rare plants 
with whi(»h it aboimdi.i, and its rich varicdy of strati- 
fied and uiistratifled* rocks, furnish iilamdant mat 
ter for eiuiiloyrnent to the student of nature. * We 
penetrate the glacier,’ saj’s Cumberland, ‘ and tra- 
verse the Rlioiie ami the Rhine, while our domestic 
lakf'S of Ullesw liter, Kc'swick, and Windermere, exhibit 
scenes in so sublime a style, witli such lieautiful colour- 
ings of rook, wood, and water, backed v itb so stupen- 
dous a disposition of mountains, that if they do not 
fairly take the lead of all the views of Europe, yet they 
are indisputably such as no Ihigli-sh traveller should 
leave behind him.’ The lake district is, moreover, the 
spot with which Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, AVil- 
son, and others of our great modern poets have been in- 
timately connected, and from which many of their finest 
poems have emanated. A visit to such a locality is cal- 
culated io (jonfer no eoimnon ] Measure, and we purpose 
laying before our readers some of the fruits of a few 
w^eeks’ sojourn in the midst of its beauties. 

Approacliing the district from the north, we enter 
it at the ancient market town ol' 1‘enrith, seated at the 
foot of an eminence near the gontlicrii verge of the county 
of (Cumberland. When the northern part of the country 
was parcelled out among tlie followers of William the 
Conqueror, the district in which Penritli is situated was 
‘ a goodly great forest full of woods, red-deer, and fallow- 
deer, wild swine, all manner of wild beasts, called the 
forest of Inglewood but like many other ancient forests 
in this country, it now retains no other trace of w^hat it 
once was, except the name. IVnrith is a neat clean town, 
containing hut little worthy of notice. To the west of 
it are the ruins of its ancient castle, whicl* was dis- 
mantled by the parliamentary party during the great 
civil war. (n the churcliyard is a singular monument of 
antiquity, consisting of two huge stone pillars covered 
with what are supposed to be Runic carvings. The 
Vioighbourliood of Penrith abounds in interesting objects, 
at the head of which stands Broupjiain Castle, occupy- 
ing a striking situation near the junction of the rivers 
Eatnont and Lowther. This celebrated f »rtress, now in 
ruins, was for many generations the property of ‘ the stout 
Lord Cliffords that did flght in France,’ whose wild ad- 
ventures, loves, and wars, occupy so conspicuous a place 
in our annals. In I617 the Earl of Cumberland feasted 
Janies I. in Brougham Castle on his retuni from fcicot- 


land; of which Entertainment, which was of a magni- 
ficent description, there is a curious memorial still in 
existence — a folio volume, printed in 1618, entitled ‘ The 
Ayres tliat word sung and played at Brougham Castle, 
ill Westuierland, in the King’s Entertainment given by 
the Right Honourable the Earl of Cumberland and bis 
Right Noble Sonne the Lord (’Ilifforde, composed by Mr 
George Mason and Mr Jolm Earsden.’* The (buntess's 
Pillar is a short distance beyond Brougham Castle : it 
was creeti'd in lGr)6 by the famous J..ady Anne Cliflbrd ; 

'■ a m(‘moriuI,* as the inscription says, * of lier last part- 
ing at that ])laee with her good and pious mother- -in 
memory whereof .she lias left an annuity of L. t to be 
distributed to the poor witliin the parish of Brougham 
every seeond day of April for ever upon the stone 
hereby. Laus Deo.’ This interesting meniorial of affec- 
tion has been illustrated by no fewer tlu?n three of our 
great poetej^Rogc rs, Wordsworth, and lUrs Ilernans — 
the first ofwhoui has referred to it m these lines : — 

* Hast thou throuuli f'jdon’H wild wood viilo^ ]mrhiu'd 
ICai li nioiintain soeiii' iiuufniiiccntly null', 

Nor willi attention’s lifted eye revfred 
Tluit modest stone by pious iVuibiolvo ri'iirril, 

Wliieli still lecords. beyond tlie pt'iictl’s power, 

1 he silent sorrows of a partinR hour.’ 

Brougham Hall, an old and picturesque buihling, the 
patrimonial mansion of a man 'who lias ocoujiicd a large 
space in imblic attention during our age, stands on aii 
cniiiience not far from the ruins of Brougham CJastle, 
eomuuinding extensive views of the suiTouiiding couii- 
iiy, and, from its situation and beautiful pro.spects, 
termed ‘ the Windsor of the North.* At a sliort distance, 
in a field on the right of tlie road, is King Arthur’s 
Round Tallin— . 

‘ H-ed Penrith’s T .iblo Uomid, 

I'd.' leatft of ehivalry renowned’— 

a curious circular intrenelnnent, about one hundred and 
sixty paces iii cireurnfenmee, with two approaches 
directly op]>osite to each other. As the ditch is on the 
inner side, it could not he intended for the 
defence, and it bus reasonably been conjectured that the 
enclosure was designed for the exercise of the fonts of 
ehivalry, and tlie embankment* around fur the con- 
venience of the spectators. Besides its traditionary im- 
portance, this place is interesting as the spot where 
King Arthur is represented in the ‘ Bridal of Triormain’ 
as^ having held the tournament atwliieb the contest was 
carried on for the hand of his daughter. Upgher up 
the river Eamont is 

‘ May boro iirIi’k mound and slonos of power, 
lly Lrutdh laiscd in ma^'lc lioio ’ — 

a prodigious enclosure of great antiquity, formed by a 
collectiou of stones upon the top of a gently-sloping hill. 
In kiie centre of the area is a large block of unhewn 
stone, about twelve feet in height, supp'osed to have 
been a place of Druidical judicature. Two similar 
masses are said td have been destroyed during the 
memory of man. Tlie celehrated relics of antiquity 
called ‘Long Meg and her Daughters,’ are six miles 
north-east of Penrith ; the former consisting of a square 
unhewn column of red freestone, fifteen feet in circum- 
ference, and eigliteen ^eet high ;* the latter forming a 
circle three liuiidrcd and fifty yards in circumfeitince, 
and composed of sixty-seven stones, some of tl^em 'ton 
feet high. Of this interesting monument Wordsworth 
says, ‘ Though it will not bear a comparison with %One- 
henge, 1 must say I have m)t seen any other of 

those dark ages which pretend to rivid it in shigu* 
laxity and dignity of apji^rance,’ . 

* A weight of awe not easy to be borne, 

Fell suddenly upon my spirlt-i-east 
Fioni the dread boaom of the unknown post, 

When first I saw that family forlorn. 

* An account of the famous famfiy of the Cliffords will bo found 
in No. 015 of the Jounuil, srst series. 
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HiK'ak thou whnRomasHy Ktreiigth sinA '-tature scorn 
Tlio jmwor of yours— jjro-eininont und i)laccd 
Apart to overiooK the circle vast — 

Sl»e!ik, giiint-mothei ' tell it to the M<f ‘n 
While kIio dispels the cuinhrouH shaders of night. 

Let the Moon hoar, erru'rging from a cloud. 

At whoHO behest uprose on Hiitisli ground 
That sisterhood in lnero^lyphle round, 

Forth-shadowing Honie have <leemod the Infinite, 

The inviolable God that tames the proud !’ 

Another object of local note in the neigbbourliood of 
Penrith is Lowthcr Castle, tlic scat of the Karl of Lons- 
dale, -who is the ownicr of iniinciisc possessions in Ibis 
district. The building, whicli is of njcent ori.cin, has a 
double front, one in the castellated style, tlu‘ other in 
tlie Gothic cathedral style, a cireunKstanee noticed by 
■Words worth,* who has a sonnet commenciog — 

* Lowtjier ’ in thy majestic pile a»c seen 
Catiredral pomp and grace, in apt accord 
With the huionial castle’s stiTiier luien , 

Fnion higniticant of t.ud adoieil. 

And charters won and guaided uith the swoid 
Of ancient Jionoiii.' 

« 

The interior is adorned with niaiiy master-pieces of the 
ancient painters, and the jirodiietion.s tif Chanlrey, 
Westmacult, anti other senlptors. Here is also ii J<ic 
simile of the famous Wellington shield, earv'ed in solid 
silver, representing in a regular series tiie victories 
gained hy the duke. »rhe elUid, of the whole pile is 
strikingly gianii. The jiark m which it stands abounds 
with tine forest trees, and is watered by the swift-flow- 
ing river LowMior, fen'jirkable for its pelUii’id clearness. 
Altogether, tlie extent of prospect, the grandeur of the 
surrounding objects, the nolde situalion, the diversities 
of surface, tlie gray and tree-erowm‘d crags, the exton- j 
sivc woods and eornmarid of watcT, UMider this one of 
the finest scenes in tiie north of Pnglaod. 'J’ljc Lowthcr 
family, which possesses unrivalled power in the coun- 
ties of Westriioreland and (Hiinheilaiid, is of great aidi- 
quity; hut, unlike their forniiT neiglibours tlie i 'IdKwds, 
of little or no historical note. One of the faniily was 
attorney-general to Edward 111. Another of them was 
wardtni of tlie wn^st niarehes in the reign of Queen ! 
Elizabeth; and when (iueen Mary bed into England, 
he conveyed her, by 4ie direction of Eli/abctli, to Car- 
lisle Castle. The first earl, wlio died in 1^02, sui ecLMied 
to the three great inheri lances of Clauds Meabnrn, 
Lowdher, and Whitehaven, wdiieh had belonged to diffe- 
rent branches of the family; and inherited also two 
million^ of money left Iw his kinsman Sir James 
Low'thef of Whitehaven. JIc was remarkable for his 
eccentricity and caprice, and i.s not nnfrcqucntly de- 
scribed by those wlu) still remeniher him as * tlic had 
Lord Lonsdale.* The Englisli 0[)ium Eater, who has 
given a number of curious anecdotes regarding liim in 
ills ‘ Lake item ini secnces,’ says, he was a true feudal 
chieftain ; and in the very apjiroaehcH to his mansion, 
in the style of liis equipage, or whatever else w'as likely 
to meet the public eye, he delighted to express his dis- 
dain of modern refinements, and the haughty careless- 
ness of his magnificence. The coach in which he u.sed 
to visit Penrith was old and neglected, his liorses fine, 
but iintrimmed ; and such Avas the impre.ss ion diffused 
about him by his gloomy temper and bis habits of op- 
pression, that, according to the declaration of a I'eiirith 
contemporary of the old despot, the streets were silent 
as be traversed them, and an awe sat upon many faces. 
In his park yon saw son' ^ the most magnificent tim- 
ber in the kingdom— at w^erc coeval with the 

feuds of York and L , yews that perhaps had 
furnished bows to CoBu. ^ , and oaks that might 

have bmlt a nayy. All « > savage grandeur about 
these native fiw^gts-^heir* sweeping lawns and glades 
had been unap|>^0ached for centuries, it might bo, by 
the hand of Aft, and amongst them roamed not the 
timid falloW''aecr, but thundering droves of wild horses, 
XiOrd Lonsdale (in the words of a contemporary writer) 

* went sometimes to London, because there only he 
found A greater man than himkelf ; but not often, be- 


cause at home he Avjfc allowed to forget that there w^as 
such a man.’ Even in London, however, his haughty 1 
injustice found occasions for making itself known. On 
a court-day, St James's Street w'as lined by cavalry, 
and the orders w’cre peremptory that no carriages should 
be allowed to pass, except those which were carrying 
parties to court. Whether it w'cre by accident or no, 
Lord lAUisdale’s .carriage advanced, and the coachman, 
ill obedience to orders shouted out from the Avindow, 
AA\'is turning doAvn the forbidden route, when a trooi>er 
rode lip to the horses’ heads and stopped them. The 
thundering menaces of "Lord Lonsdale perplexed the 
soldier, who did not know' but lie might be bringing 
him.sclf into a scrape hy persisting in his opposition; 
hut the oflicer on duty observing the scene, rode up, 
and in a determined tone enfonxid the order, causing 
two of his men to turn the horses’ heads round into 
Eiccadilly. Lord Jjonsdale tlirew his card to the officer, 
and a duel followed, in Avhieh, however, Ihe outrageous 
injustice of his lordship met Avith a pointed rebuke ; for 
the first person Avhom lie summoned to liis aid in the 
qualify of second, though a friend and a relative of his ' 
owni, declined to sanction by any interforenco so scan- 
dalous a quarrel Avitli an officer for simply executing an 
offi(;ial duty. In this dilemma he applied to the late 
Earl of Jxmsdalc, then JSir William Lowtber. W'ho ac- 
cepted of Ibc office— a service Avliich his lordship grate- 
fully renienibered; for, by a will which is said to have 
been dated tiie same' day. Sir William became CA'cntu- 
ally ])osscssed of a large property wliieli did not neces- 
sarily ai'company tlie title'. Another at.icdote is told 
of tlic same Lord Lonsdale, which expr(yj.sei?'in a more i 
airccling way the moody energy of his jiassion.**. He- | 
loved with jiassionato fi'rvonr a fine young w'onian of t 
liunilile parentage in a C/umbcTland farm-house. Her ,i 
he bad per.suadeil to leave her father, and put lierself 
under his protection. "WhiLt yet young and beautiful, i 
she died. J^oid Lonsdale's sorrow' Avas profound . ho , 
could iK't hear the thought of a final parting from that 
face A\ liicli liad become so familiar to his heart. lie i 
■ caused her to be emlialmed ; a glass Avas placed over 
her featiir-'s; and at intervals, Avlicn bis tliougbts re- 
.'crted to h. r memory, be found a consolation (or per- 
li.ips a luxurious irritation) of Ins sorrow^ in visiting 
tins sad Tneniori'd of bis former happiness, Mr Jfitt j! 
Avas f’l’st brought into paibament for one of the boroughs | 
of Lok! Lonsdale, then Sir James Lowdber. Wlicn 
l*itt became jiriiiie minister, Sir James A\as rew^arded 
for bis services by being raised to the dignity of an earl. ^ 
Yet so indignant was be, says Sir Nathaniel Wraxali, 
at finding biniself last on the list of newly-created carls ' 
— tlioiigli the tiiree noble individuals Avlio preceded ; 
him were already barons of many centuries old — that 
he actually attempted to reject tlic peerage, preferring 
to remain a commoner rather than submit to so great 
a mortification. With that avowed intention lie re- [ 
paired to the Ifonse of Commons, wliere, in defiance of 
all impediments, he Avould have proceeded up tlie floor 
and placed himself on one of the opposition benches, as 
member for the county of Cumberlaml, if the sergeant ! 
and deputy-sergeant had not withheld him by main ' 
force. iNleans were subsequently devised to allay the ,1 
irritation of his mind, and to induce his acquiescence in | 
the order of precedence adopted by the crown. j! 

Leavinig Lowtber, Avith its magnificent domains, avo i 
return to Penrith for the purpose of visiting, hy a slight | 
detour on our Avay to Ulleswater, the remains of Dacre j 
Castle, long the residence of the famous border family 
of Dacre, the descendants of tliat fierce baron who der 
rived his name from his exploits at the siege of Bt Jean 
d’Acre, and whose crest 

* Onco sviipt tho shores of Judah’s sea, 

And waved in gales of Galilee.' 

A quaint old writer, giving an account of the edifice, 
says, ‘Dacker Castle stands alone, and no more house 
about it} and I protest looks very sorrowful for tlie loss 
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of its founders in that huge battle af Towton Field, and 
that total eclipse of the great Lord Dacres in that grand 
rebellion with Lords Northumberland and Westmore- 
land in Queen Elizabeth’s time, and in the nortli called 
Dacre’s ilaido/ Dacre Castle is noAv occupied as a 
farm-house. Sic transit gloria, mundi I 

Turning our steps from J>aere Castle towards the 
romantic lake of Ulles water, and passing through Dale- 
main Park, we reach Pooley Bridge, where the river 
Eamont, clear as crystal, issues from the lake. Illles- 
water is nine miles in length, and its extreme wndth is 
about three quarters of a mile^ but the eye, it has been 
justly said, loses its power of judging even of the 
breadth, eoufounded by the boldness of the shores and 
the grandeur of the fells that rise beyond. Tt spreads 
cverywheni in an easy curve, beautifully broken in some 
parts by promontories, which divide it into three sejia- 
rate portions or reaches, as they are locally tefaned. At 
the foot of the first reach stands Dunmallet, a steep and 
conical hill covered with wood. Here there were h'r- 
nierly the traces of a ivoraan fort iJi cation ; and on the 
summit of the hill, which commands ii fine view of the 

I lake, a jnonasteryof Benedictine monks once stood. The 
! character of this view is nearly that of simiile grandeur; 

1 but the mountains surrounding Ulleswater in this neigh- 
bourhood do not rise to so great a height as those nliieli 
extend along the middle and iip]K‘r njacbes. Following 
the road to Patterdale, Avhieli skirts the west margin of 
, the lake, we reach the second bend, which assumes tlu 

I form of a river, aftd contains in length nearly two-thirds 
j of the lake, /according to Mrs Itaddidc, this part of 

1 UlleswateF brings strongly to remembrance some of tlx' 

1 passes of the Kliine Ix^'ond (\iblentz, though the cliOs 
, which rise over the lake dv) not show tlie variety of hu(‘ 
or niarhle<l veins that frequently surprise and deliglit on 
i the Kliine, being generally dark and gray, and the 
j varieties in tluar eomple\ion, when there ar(‘ any, 

! i)nrely aerial, but they are vast and broken, riseininie- 
1 diately from the stream, and often shoot their masses 
over it, while the mass of w'lvter ln*low accords with the 
dignity of that river in many of its reaches. This bend 
of the lake is closed in by Birk Fell on the left, .and on 
the right by Stybarrow Crag, far away aliovc whieii is 
seen ‘ the dark brow of the mighty llelvellyn.’ On its 
eastern shore arc the broken iireeipicvs of IJ oiling Fell 
and Swarth Fell, ‘ now no longer boasting any part of 
the forest of Martindale, but showing huge walls of 
naked rock,’ and scars and raviiie.s fornuvl by the winter 
tornmts. On the west are the grassy hillocks and un- 
dulating copses of (h)wbarrow Park, ‘ fringing tlie water 
sometimes over little rocky c*mineiiees that project into 
the stream, and at otlicrs in shelving hays, wiiere tlie 
lake, transparent as crystal, breaks uiioii tlie jiobblj’- 
bank, and leaves the road that winds there.’ ‘ In Gow- 
barrow Park,’ says Worilsworth, ‘the lover of nature 
might linger for hours. Here is a powerful brook, which 
dashes among rocks through a deep glen, hung on every 
side with a rich and happy intermixture of native wood. 
Here arc beds of luxuriant ferns, aged hawthorns, and 
hollies decked with honeysuckles, and fjillow deer glanc- 
ing and bounding over the lawns and through the 
thickets.’ In the middle of the park there is a hunting 
scat called Lynlph’s Tower, a square gi*ay edifice with 
turreted corners, battlements, and windows in the 
Gothic style, built by Charles, eleventh Duli^ of Nor- 
folk, and bequeathed by him, along with Gowbarrow 
Park, to Henry Howard, Esq. of Greystock Castle. Tt i 
stands on a green eminence a little removed from the 
hike, backed with woods and with pastures rising 
Abruptly beyond to the cliff‘s and c;rags that crown them. 
Ill front, the ground fiills finely to the edge of the lake, 
and is scattered over with old trees, and darkened with 
copses, which mingle in a variety of tints with the light 
verdure of the turf beneath. The lake is liere seen to 
make one of its boldest expanses as it sweeps round 
Place Fell— -an enormous mass of gray crag — and enters 
Patterdale, its third and last bend. This reach is the 
smallest and narrowest of the three, but greatly »ui>erior 

“ir — ^ — ■ — 

to the others in tlie mingled grandeur and beauty which 
surround it. On the left side, 

‘ Ahnmt iin'"! sheer tlu* mountains sink 

At fulio upon tho level biiiik.* 

On the opposite shore the rocks are lower and richly 
WtKxled, anti a tract of ineiidow land or pasture fre- 
quently interposes hetwcr’ii them and the wjitcr. T’he 
view is closed at the iqqicr end by the massy broken 
rocks which guard the gorge of I’atterdale. I’assing 
tlirough Gowbarrow Park, in tho vieinity of I^yulph’s 
Tower, a stream is crossed by a small bridge, about a 
mile above wliieli is a heaulifid waterfall esilled Airey 
F(*ree. The hanks are finely wooded, and the surround- 
ing scenery is remarkably maginliceiit. Tliis glen is 
ibo scene of Wordsworth’s ‘ Somnambulist^’ the opening 
stanza of which thus speaks of tlie seenery we have de- 
scribed.— 

1 1 .t sD who pass l»v hvuljdi s Tower 
how hotth thoii 

I>fth Aim, Tou'o, tliat toru'Ut hoarse, 

Htieak Ironi liis woculy ! 

Fit uiiisu- foi !i hfiK-iiiii Villi’ ' 
j\nd h(»li( r -.oi’iin the s/huul 

To Inm wlio ciituht on llii’ ^alo 

Tho spii it of .'1 mournful tale 

Knihodu’il in tho suinul.’ 

A mile beyond Airey Ilridge we cross another torrent, 
called Gleneoin Beck, wliich here divides the counties 
of Cumberland and TVestmorelajjid. The highest reach 1 
of the lake is now fully in viinv, expanding into an o\al | 
siiape, and its majestic surface spotted with little rocky i 
slots. A short way farther ou is Stybarrow Crag, a 
lv)fty aihl decqdy- scarred promontory, terminating a 1 
mountainous rulge that descends from llelvellyn. At j 
tins .v]>ot. whore the steep mountain approaelies alrnwst ( 
elose to the wat' r's edge, :t party of Scotch nioss-troopers | 
wore repnlsod h> the dalesmen under the t‘ominand of j 
a p'Tson of the name of ^lounsey, wlio from this ex- ‘ 
ploit aoqmrod the title of ‘ King of Patterdale,’ wliich | 
was borne for many years by his deseemlanta. 1‘attor- 
d.ile Hall, the patrimonial estate of the family, was .sold ' 
only a few years ago to Mr Marsh.ill of Leeds. A short 
i\ay farther on we reach the \illage of Patterdale, peep- : 
mg out from among trees beneath the scowling moun- 
tains which enclose the head of lillesw.ater. ’J'lu; church ! 
is an ancient white building, furnislied with oaken 
benches, and liarmonising well in the simplicify of its , 
structure with the gnindcurof the surrounding scenery. 

In the chureliyard is a yew-1 ree of remarkalilu size. 
Here neither ‘ storied nni nor aniinaied bust’ marks the ' 
last resting-place of the ‘rude fiirelalhers of the liandet,’ 
who have been gathered to their fat'iers Avilli no other j 
monument than the green nionnd. i 

‘ In this cliurelixanl ] 

Js noiflior epUiii>li iioi niouunu’iit, 

Tombstono nnr nanu’, only tbu tuif we tread. 

And a lew natural ffravi'a.’ 

Here lie interred the remains of Charles Gough, a 
young man of talents, and of a most amiable disposition, 
wdio perished in Ihfi sjuing of 1^05. This unfortunate 
‘young lover of nature’ atteiiiptod to cross llelvellyn 
from PatterdiUe, after a fill of snow hatl partially Con- 
cealed the path. It could never be ascertained whether 
lie was killed by the fail or had perished from hunger. 
After the lajisc of three, months, ftis body was found at 
the foot uf a tremendou.s precipice called Striding Edge, 
guarded by a faithful territT, his constant attendant ! 
during frequent solitary ’''s through the "Wilds of 

■Ouruherlnnd and Westmore«,..a. 

‘ This dof( had bwi irouffli throe months’ apace 

A dweller in that wi ^ ^’ace. 

Vo«— 'prouf was plain, the day 

On which tho trav(‘ll<*r thu» had died, 

Tho di)ff had watched about tho spot, 

Or by his niastor’s bvde. 

How nouribhed there through such long time, 

Ue knows who gave that Igvo subUme, 

And gave that strength of feeling great, 

Above all human estimate.'>K 

* WordaVoirth, vol, v. p, 43. 
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This afrecting instance of brute fidelity has also been 
commemorated by Sir Walter Scott in the well-Jtnown 
hues be^n'nniiig, 

« I climbed the dark brow of the might/llelvellyn/ 


WHAT TO DO IN CASES OF ACCIDENT. 

BLOOD-LETTING. 

Now, as in former times, there is hardly any accident 
in which the person consulted as to the treatment, 
would not instantly and fearlessly recommend blood- 
letting from the arm. It is therefore an important 
point to decide whether a remedy so universally recom- 
mended, and *80 implicitly relied on, is in every case 
advantageous and whether there are not, on the con- 
trary, cases in 'Which it may be positively dangerous. 

It must certainly be admitted that the practice of 
general, or rather indiscriminate blood-letting, has in 
its favour all the authority which Ingh antiquity may 
give. In the middle Mges, the only pliysicisms were to 
be found among the monies. As most of these were, by 
the rules of their order, prevented from quitting their 
monasteries, and wore consequently incapable of at- 
tending accidents and many serious diseases, they dele- 
gated their medical fiujctions to the surgeons of tho^se 
days, who, however, w'cre contented w'ith the humble 
rank of tonsors, or, vulgarly speaking, barbers. That 
blood-letting was considered by these men us the prin- 
cipal exercise of their art, may be easily seen from the 
signs which they adopted to denote their occupation ; 
the pole, or bleeding staff, with painted fillet, and the 
barber’s basin ‘ lined with red rag to look like blood,’ 
being equally significant cinblcTna of their cfdling. 

When the Reformation swept away the poor man’s 
physician, the monk, the barber still remained; and 
the mass of the people, deprived of tlieir only source 
of medicaf knowledge and medical remedies, were • 
driven to the universal plilcbotorny practised by that 
operator. To this einise is no doubt to be ascribed the 
custom existing in this* country of indiscriminate bleed- 
ing. Many persons make a point of being bled in the 
spring and fall of the year, not as a remedy for any 
psrticular disease, but as a general iirecautionary mea- 
sure. 

Wlien I was serving my indentures, now' some thirh' 
years ago, we bled the poor gratuitously every Sun- 
day morning. Great was the number of applications ; 
but rarely, if ever, were we called ujjon to give an 
opinion as lo the necessity or propriety of the opera- 
tion. Nor has the practice been restricted to the human 
race : the veterinary surgeon, or rather farrier, has been 
equally zealous in the cause with the barber of old ; and 
all animals, no matter what the complaint, exhaustion 
or plethora, whether proceeding from over-work or 
over-feeding, inflammation or depression/ in all cases 
WAS tlie phleme applied alike, and in the same rude 
wayi the blood being suflerod to fall unmeasured to the 
ground, as recklessly as tliough* the operator possessed 
the power to restore that which he so freely abstracted. 

In most cases, if the general bleeder w ere asked to 
give some reasons for the operation, he w'onld not know ‘ 
where to find them p not in medical books or lectures 
certainly : the law% if it do exist, is a * non scripta 
aiid perhaps the best thing ho could say would bo, * that 
it is a popular practice, and popular opinion forced him 
to it.’ Surely this is a sorry excuse for one pretending 
to sdentifle knowledge and medical responsibility. 

The value of blood-letting in all inflammatory dis- 
eases^ and in most cases of congestion, is too well esta- 
bUshed hoth in theory and praitice to admit of tlie 


slightest doubt. Buhthis very value which it possesses 
is another reason why it be not abused ; for it is clear 
that the indiscriminate practice of blood-letting is the 
reason which has made certain members of tlie pro- 
fession object to it altogether, even in those cases just 
mentioned. 

It is highly important the public should know that it 
is only in eases of inflammation and congestion that 
blood-letting is permissible, and as such do never arise 
suddenly, in no ca»cs therefore of accident or suspended 
animation in iLs t'arious forms is it ever tv be used. 

To explain the reason of this rule, it w'ill be necessary 
to describe more minutely the nature, or rather the 
immediate consequences, of accidents in general. 

In all eases of sudden and severe violence, partial or 
complete insensibility is produced ; tlie surface of the 
body will be found pale, bloodless, and cold ; tlie pulsa- 
tion feeble, if not altogether imperceptible ; tlie brain, 
being for the time paralysed by the shock, the heart 
ceases to beat and the arteries to pulsate. Tlie blood, 
therefore, does not receive its revivifying properties 
from the lungs, wdiieh also become inactive, from the 
respiratory muscles being deprived of their nervous in- 
fluence; tlie veins, however, not so immediately depend- 
ing on the vital powers of the heart still continue to 
return blood unfit to sustain life to that organ, which 
i'onscqueiitly becomes loaded with this black and im- 
pure fluid. 

If the state of suspended function ivc are now con- 
sidering w'cre caused by the presence «f tlie black blood 
witli wliieh the heart is loaded, it would ,certaiiily be a 
valid reason for \em‘.section; but as IJio presence of 
such blood is not tbe cause, but the effect of the cessa- 
tion of nervous energy by depletion, we should only in- 
crease the debility, and \)robably break the slender 
thread by 'which life i.s suspended. 

It IS curious to observe how many of those wise 
precautions, which provideri(*e has adopted for the 
pie.servatioii of life, are looked upon ns tbe direct 
causes of deaili ! Thus, 'wdien either from hemorrhage, 
or during the temporary cessation of vital energy which 
'a)nictimes occurs, and is marked by the preseijce of 
syncope or rnititing, blood will not flow on the opening 
of a vein , this, wdiich in the case of hemorrhage, by 
afl’ording time to arrest the bleeding, often saves the 
patient’s life, and which in all eases should be looked 
upon as an elFort of nature to rally her feeble powers, 
is here de])lore<l as a most unfortunate event. How 
often do ue road in accounts of accidents, that *a 
talented surgeon was called in, who attempted to bleed, 
but, alas! in vain;’ as if the mccesa of the operation 
would have, retarded that death which in fact it could 
only have hastened. 

What, then, is to be done at this moment of danger? 
Stimuli are clearly the most obvious remedies ; and as 
one of the most easily procured and most efficaciou.s, 
brandy naturally suggests itself. If the power of swal- 
lowing remains, at once give brandy (or any other 
spirit) in warm water. Vo not ailer the recumbent posi- 
lion of the bodij. Apjily warmth either in bed or bath, 
and in extreme cases use artificial respiration ; in short, 
proceed in the same way as if the patient were being 
recovered from drowning. 

After a short time, if the remedies ha\'e been 
promptly applied, tbe heart resumes its functions, the 
skin its heat, and the brain its vital sensibility. It is 
now that the skill and attention pf‘ the sut^gepn arc 
eminently required ; for the too rapid reaction of tie 
system often produces dangerous inflamtnation, 'To ^e- 
vent this justly dreaded evil, perfect rest, absence of 
stimuli, abstemious diet, and medicinal remedies, are 
required. Should tlieee fail, tlien, but not before^ is 
bleeding to he employed. 

The pneral rules then tp be borne in mind respect- 
ing accidents, in order to make ourselves useful at the 
moment of — 1 st,. That in all accidents, the 

first symptoms are those of depression, and consequently 
stimuli are required. 2 d, That all unueoessary motion, 
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particularly raising the patient from the recumbent 
position, is to be avoided.* 

The only case of accident Of accident it can bo called) 
opposed to such treatment is that of apoplexy. Here, 
however, the wdiole train of symptoms is entirely oppo- 
site, and cannot be mistaken for those above-described. 
The face is suffused and ting(;d with purple blood, the 
heart beats more strongly than in healtli, and the heat 
of the body is increased rather than diminished — such 
symptoms are evident proofs of the necessity of blood- 
letting. In such cases raise the body to the sitting 
posture, to lessen the volums of blood thrown to the 
brain ; lay bare the throat, to remove any obstruction 
to the return of blood from the brain ; and pour cold 
water on the bead in a high and continuoun stream, until 
medical assistance arrives. 

KAMBLINO llEMINISCKNOES OF* Sill 
WALTER SCOTT. 

[Two papers under tliis name, drawn up by Mrs John Ballim- 
tyne, appeared in Iho Journal last jear. At tlio request of some 
friends, she lias been indneod to draw upon her memory for tlio 
nialerials of one n.oie paper on the sau»e tlieme.j 

It is now forty years since my first introduction to Sir 
W alter Scott. 1 must ever remember with some degree 
of shame rny conduct on that oecas-ion. Young, half 
spoilt by flatter}', and newly married, I resolved, when 
I heard Mr Scott spoken of .as a great lion, to let 
him see that lus^oar, mane, and claws, had no terrors 
for mo. According!}', when he addressed me at fable, 
asking me to drink winewitJi him, or to sing, 1 uflccted 
not to bojfr him, or gayo him only very laconic answers. 
Tt would not be worth while to tell this tale to my own 
discredit, were it not to add that Scott, instead of taking 
offeucc, so won me by bis kind and polite behaviour, 
that, ere an bom had elapsed, I was heartily ashamed 
of my folly. Here was the iiobloiiess of the true lion 
indeed. 

C)f Sir Will tor’s iminy legendary stories, 1 chanee at 
tins moment to remember one which be used to relate 
with a considerable mixture of comic effect. 1 shall 
transcribe it as correctly as my memory will permit ; 
but the reader will of (xmrae uuderatand that the rich 
unpremeditated grace of his manner is beyond recall. 
‘During tlio height of the border feuds, when every 
petty chieftain held despotic sway, and had the power of 
life and death over his vassals or dependents, it w'as no 
unusual thing for a culprit, on very slight offence, to 
be ordered out for execution on the nearest tree or pole 
which happened to present itself, with short time al- 
lowed for shrift. The grim guardian, or castellan, of 
Ibese border fastnesses was sometimes a nobleman of 
high rank ; at others, some petty upstart laird. The.se 
wardens of the inarches, under the reign of lOlizabeth 
and her successor James I., couching in their dark and 
gloomy dens, like giants of romance, were the terror of 
evil-doers. Each had to secure himself in his strong- 
hold as best he might; and w'as comiielled to have a 
body of soldiers ready at a moment’s call, armed cap- 
a*pic, who kept constantly on the look-out. 'fhe ap- 
proach to these dens was perilous in the extreme. A 
cork-screw staircase, dark as pilch, and almost perpen- 
dicular, allowing but one person to ascend at a time, 
and guarded by strong double iron doors, the o^iening 
and shutting of which sounded like thunder, ded to the 
apartment of the governor ; one of whom, a small land- 
holder or Idrd, being notorious for the way he used his 
“ btlef authority,” was on one occasion informed that a 
had been caught in the very act of bagging the 

* The blood, although a living fluid. Is governed by the laws of 
motion of fluids in generaJ. It therefore flows more fi-eely In a 
horizontal thim an upright |>psition. Where bernorrhuge has oc- 
curred, or whenever great debility is present, this is a iioint of the 
greatest importance to attend to. The heart may retain sufllcient 
power to send the Uood to the brain In the reoumbent, although 
not in the eroot position ; and, oonsequently, many a person in 
these oirooxnataneea, in attemj^ing to rise up in bed, has sunk 
back lifeless on the j^ow. 


whole of his hcJiour’s poultry — cocks, heha, turkeys, 
ducks, and all, not even sparing the old docker herself ! 
The fate of the culprit w'as very speedily decided ; he 
I wns sentenced if) be confined in a dark cell, till his ho- 
nour hud arrayed liimsclf in bis robes of authority, when 
forthwith lie was to be hanged on a tree in the courtyard 
of the castle. The governor, having descended from his 
tower of strength, and lieing surrounded by a body of 
soldiers armed to the tectb, appointed one of them to 
the ollicc of executioner. 'L'he door of the cell being now 
unlocked, the prisoner ivns called by name, and com- 
m.anded to come forth and receive tlic punishment he so 
justly merited. By this time the story of his cajitivity 
and consefiueut death-doom bad spread, and the castle 
was surrounded by a dense crowd, all prepared to at- 
tempt a res(‘ue. After rejieated orders to come forth, 
the ])risoniT infill refused to leave bis hiding-place. At 
last his hoM^r, all patience, con in bin ded the exe- 

cutioner 10 ei lyrce obedience. “ Hoot, man,” cried 
that grim offlceV, “come awa, noo; conic oot, and be 
hangit, and diiina anger the laird, } e fashions deevil 
that ye are !” at the same time dragging out the un- 
fortunate culprit into the courtvard. “ Will I ?” an- 
swered he ; “ wlia’ll be the gowk* tlien ?” and quick as 
lightning bursting from the solilier’s iron grasp, with 
one cat-like spring and a “hooh!” lie cleared a low un- 
protected i>art of the rampart W'all, and fell unhurt 
into the arms of his companions below, wlio, with a 
I tremendous shout, which seemed to shake the lion’s 
den to the very foundation, cheered him on his escape; 
while he, doubling and winding like a hare before tlio 
hounds, was soon out of reach of Ins pursuers.’ 

Besides liis story-telling manner, he had another quite 
distinct, in which he was accustomed to utter any 
snatch of poetry in which he felt deeply interested, such 
as a verse of a Border ballad, or a simple but toiujhing 
popular rhyme. 1 can never forget the awe-striking 
solemnity with wdiich he ])r(>nounced an elegiac stanza 
inscribed on a tombstone in Melrose Abbey : — 

‘ Earth walkoth on the earth 

(iilibteiini? like gold, • 

Eaitli gooih to tlio earth 
Roonor than it wold. 

Earth buildeili on the earth 
r.Uiioos MTUl towel H,* 

Earth sayeth to the earth 
All hliall be oiirb.’ 

The astonishing IVicility, rapiility, and carelessness 
with which lie wrote for the jiress, is not the least re- 
markable feature in the liistory of liis works. He never 
revised them, and £ believe never sinv them after they 
were sent to the printing-office. This recalls to my 
mind an anecdote in whicli Mr James Balluutyne was 
concerned. Saving that the manner was a little too 
theatrical, James’s readings from English books, and 
particularly from poetry, were singularly delightful. 
His voice was sonorous, his articulation clear and dis- 
tinct, his mode of utterance correct, and his ear musi- 
cal. Entering the library one forenoon, I found Mr 
Ballantyno reading.* ‘Hermione,’ said he, ‘listen to these 
lines ; can anything be finer ?’ 1 le then read from a 

poem very jiopular at the time ; but we had not been 
many minutes thus engaged when Mr Scott joined us, 
and insisted that Mr Ballantyne should continue to 
read. ‘ Never mind, James, who your author is, or 
wliat may bo }a)ur suljject — go on, go on,* Withoittr 
allowing Jiim to perceive it, J managed to watch 
Minstrel’s countenance narrowly as Mr Ballantyne con- 
tinued to read. He, at the first few lines, nodded hi.s 
head in approbation ; then, ‘ Very good, very good in- 
deed! — charming!— powerful!’ I soon saw tliat the 
upper lip began to elongate, and even to tremble ; then 
a tear started into the small gray eye. He was soon 
quite overpowered, not only with beauty of the 
composition, but with the (banning maimer in which 
Mr Ballantyne read it ; and Snatcdiing up his staffi, he 
strode across the room, and looking over the reader’s 


* Litstaliy eiwkoo,l»^t msttoiag fool or i^pletoa. 
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shoulder, discovered, to liis manifest diJscomfliture, that 
it was llie Lay of the Last Minstrel, lie indignantly 
(laslud ti)c oflending tear from his eye, uttered an iin- 
]>atieiit ‘ I’shaw !’ and exclaimed, ‘ God telp me, James, 
lam losing ray memory!’ The same thing happened 
siibseciuently as my husband read some pages in his 
hearing from one of the novels — I have forgotten whii li 
— but I well reniembcr that he never appeared to be 
llattered on such occasions, but, on the contrary, evinced 
great impatience. 

liCt me hero record an instance of his benevolence. 

I One day, at a very numerous and rather ceremonious 
dinner-party at my own table, there was a scarcity of 
spoons; and what added in no trifling degree to the 
awkwardness of the circumstance, just at the precise 
moment when* one servant was handing them to another 
behind the dining-room door, for the iiurposc of washing 
them, there occurred a most determined pause in the 
I txmversation. Nothing could have been more completely 
1 mal-apropos — for the silence 'was so i)rofound, that no 
j sound was to be lieard save the whispering of the ser- 
! vants and the wasliing of the spoons. At last my hus- 
} hand drank, ‘Relief to all in distiess,’ which broke the 
i spell, and set us all a-laugliing, while Mr James Ballan- 
! tyne, who had an apt quotation from his favourite 
i author Shakspeiire ready on all emergencies, called out 
to me, in his souorous tones — 

‘ My lord, my lord, nietRinks you’d spare youi- spoons ! ’ 

I ‘ Not I, indeed, ray lord,* responded I, ‘ for I have none 
j to spare.* 

I ‘ A hit — a very palpable hit,’ answered Mr Ballan- 
! tyne. 

I 'Not amiss,’ observed Sir Walter, nodding his head 
' gently from side to side, as was lius manner on some 
i particular occasions ; but shortly tiffcrwards 1 observe-d 
I that ho became silent and a)>stractod, appeared to be 
1 rurninatiug, drew dowi' the upper lip to an umisnal 
length — a change seemed to have come over liim, and 
it was some time before he v.^as altogether himself 
again. O’h^ following day, a parcjel addressed to myself, 
in Sir Walter’s well-known hand, was iiresenled to me, 
containing a dozen of the Jiandsomest talde-spoous 
which could be procufcd in Ldinbuigh. 

Tlie stories told by Mr (h'cech the bookseller, some 
of which lately apjiearcd in the Journal, were much 
relished by Scott, whom I have often seen laughing at 
tliem till the tears ran over his cheeks. Alas that 
those days of boundless jocundity, when 1 lived in 
an atmosphere of merry whim and tale, and daily 
saw the ablest men of my time in their moments of 
highest excitation, sliould be gone never to return! 
Creech’s droll anecdotes were a source of never-ending 
amusement ; for though he told them frequonily, they 
never were quite the same thing. Every repetition 
brought out something new, ami each new feature wuis 
invariably an improvement. Scott never failed to have 
something to add as a sort of rebound to all other 
people’s stories. For example, Crdech one day threw 
I us all into fits with an account of a minister in a north- 
oountry parish, who had so grievously oflended his 
flock, that with one consent they rose upon him, drove 
him from his pulpit with a storm of cutty stools, kicked 
him out of the church,* and finally thrashed the precentor 
also — most unheard-of conduct surely : yet imme- 
diately after the tale was concluded, we heard Scott 
saying iu a slow and infinitely whimsical voice : — 

Oh what a toon, what a terrible toon, 

Oh what a toon was that o’ l>unkeld ! 

Thpy’ve liangit the minister, rlroOnod tho preoentor, 
llung down tho steeple, and druoken the bell ! 

1 know not where he got the lines ; but their effect at 
th^ moment was overpowering. 

I now conclude tliis truly rambling paper with 
story of Creech, which used to be a prime fa- 
voWrfte in our circle. *In my young days,’ sai4 he, 
*'ther©'^wiw an old gentleman, proprietor of an estate 
ne^ Edinburgh, who, besides b^ing a man of consider- 


able classical taste, was an antiquary, and, having in 
early youth travelled on the Continent, was a proficient 
in the French and Italian languages. He was a fine 
body on the wliole, but passionate to a great degree, and 
extremely irritable on certain points. He was in the 
habit of giving fine French and Italian names to almost 
everything he possessed ; and in order to put him into a 
tempest of rage, it was only necessary to m.ake a mis- 
take, and mispronounce the name of anything. His 
mansion, for instance, he called Bella Hetira. Part of 
an old dilapidated church wall wliich he had enclosed 
within his grounds, whidi was in view of the house, ' 
and which he had taken infinite pains to coA^er with ; 
ivy and other creeping plants, he was pleased to de- ! 
nominate VlCghse de Mane. Ho was indefatigable in | 
his exertions to drill the servants and country folks into I 
a ])ropcr mode of pronunciation — with what success ! 
may easily* he imagined ; but being a most severe dis- , 
cipiinariau, he enforced obedience by dint of a good stout 
oaken cudgel, which he always carried about with him | 
for the express purpose of initiating tho clowns and ' 
clodhoppers into a classical and correct mode of speech. 
Strolhng about his owm grounds one day, he cn(*ouiitered 
a young man, the son of a small farmer in the neigh- 
bourhood, and being curious to discover by Avlnit bar- ] 
liarons nieknamc his mansion and the ivy-towers woubl ; 
be distill guisl led, aflei'ting to he a stranger to the ; 
locality, he asked the young man the name of that rum, | 
pointing to the ehurch Avail — “ What’s tlie name of tJiat | 
ruinous chiireh, my m.an ? can you ‘Inform me wliat i 
they call it ?” “ Is’t yon hit auld gray-stanv dyke yonder, 

Avf the dockens grown owre the tap o’t ? On ay^Cserateli- i 
iiig his head, by way of refreshiiVg his memory) ; tliey 
ca’ that Legs- my dear g, I’m thinking.” “Legs-niy- 
whatty, ye stupid donnert idiot ?” raising his oaken 
cudgei, flourishing it furiously, and making an elibrt 
to chase and eliastisc the delinquent, who only escaped 
a sound thrashing by taking to his heels. The old 
gentleman liad barely got time to breatJie and recover , 
a litlio from his excitement, when he was accosted 
by a countryman bearing a basket on his arm, who, , 
very respectfully toucliing his hat, asked him to flirect , 
him to “ Bullwhatory, ye fool ?” exclaimed i 

the laird m a fury ; and flourishing the cudgel iu a i 
A^ery hostile manner — “ I’ll BullroAvtcry ye ; can ye no 
give things their proper names, man, and say Bella 
Uet'ra''''’ “Deed no,” w^as the answer; “I’m no just . 
sac daft’s a’ that— 1 ne’er fas’n my Iboomh wi’ ony sic 
liavors ; Bullrow'tcry's as guid common sense as Belly- ^ , 
rowtery every bit and crumb : there’s sax o’ the tain, 
and half a dozen o’ the tothcr ; and ye’d far better gang ' 
hame and curl your wig, than rin after folk to lounder 
them because they canna spealc nonsense.” Wliich logic 
made so deep an impression on the wmrtliy old gentle- | 
man, that from that hour he resolved to lay aside his ' 
cudgel in some snug corner, and trouble his head no 
more about orthoepical blunders.’ 


COMPETITION IN GAS AND AVATER j 

COMPANIES. 

In the evidence taken before the Commissioners of In- ! 
quiry into the State of Large Towns and Populous Dis- 
tricts, Mr Hnwksley, engineer of the Nottingham Avater- 
works, sti^tes an opinion which goes counter in some de-^ 
gree to common prejudices, and will strike niosfc persons 
as novel, but is nevertheless, Ave are persuaded, worthy 
of attention. Speaking of gas-works for small towns, i 
Avhere the expense of an act of parliament cannot be ! 
afforded, he states that, often when such works have , 
been commenced, and are doing well, competitors step ! 
in and ruin the pro&pects of tho original adA'cnturers. 
Hence there is a reluctance to invest money in such i 
works, without ah act protecting from competition. 
Being asked what is the operation of this introduction 
of a second company, Mr Hawksley answers ‘ Usually 
injurious to the interests of the propriefors and of the | 
public. Two capitals become invested ; two sources of j 
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wear and tear are created ; tw'o minagcments, and two 
I complete sets of officers must be maintained ; two causes 
of loss and leakage are established ; for all which the pub- 
lic must and do ultimately pay, as well as for the enor- 
mously expensive contlict to obtain tlic act of parliament, 
and for the rivalry and strife of several subsctpient years. 
It may bo mentioned that in some districts of X^ndou, 

I three, four, or live companies have yiipcs, and are oecu- 
j pied in performing the service which might be quite as 
effectually rendered by one, and perhaps by that one, 
under proper supervision, at half the cost of the present 
supply. I'hese companies Seldom continue in aclivu 
competition for long periods. Finding the comixjtition 
; rninous. tliey coah'see openly, or enter into a private mi- 
i derstanding, by whicli the public arc deiirived of the 
I lumehts of the supposed (*om petition. The charges are 
j either increased, or remain lixed much above those at 
j wJui‘h a single company would willingly supply. It 
j may be affirmed that tlie metropolis inigiit, under jiropcr 
|j arrangenumts, be efficiently suppled with ga.s nt r)S. per 
I thousand feet, instead of at the 8s. or ns. now charged; 

; and ytt the companies are in general ill remunerated 
i for tlie f'fipital tlioy liave invested and the risk they 
I have encountered ; and tins evil arises solely irorn the 
i’ great amount of eajulal brought into the fiehl to eneou- 
!i rage competition, and to satisfy the com jilaints against 
[ a numopolv Avhich exists only in eon. sequence of the 
I omission of parliaincnl to subject single companies to a 
j' supervising authority, competent to afford an e{[ual ])ro- 
jl teetion to the intf-resla of the juiblie and of such eoni- 
I panics.’ Aetji.illy, at IVIaiiehester, wdierc there is but 
; one gas-wxirk (one under the management of th(‘ jiubliey 
I tilt! charge for gas ii(?r 1000 cubic feel us .'is. i2d. }ii 
■ ^ Liverpool, w licre tJuTC are two conqianies, the price is 
I bs. ^d. Vet notw'ithstanding the Jf'wer price, and a 
I smalltT inanufaeture, Manchester has btdi rnabied to 
I apply to tlie ing'rovement the town, and in intTcase 
' of sets, as ouicb as the two 10 per cent, dividends of 
i the liivorpool oompanie,'- — ‘ thus sliowing lliat two eoni- 
]»..nie.v w-ill cost the public more than 20 per eciii. more 
than one company.’ 

Mr Hawksley states that there is the same inappro- 
priateness in rival companies of all other kinds woik- 
ing with a superfluous capital. ‘Second coTiipanic.s,’ 
he thinks, ‘would he wdiollj' unnceessar} , but for ori- 
ginal defects in the system of legislation. In nearly all 
I cases, the objects soiiglit to he obtained by the iiitro- 
I dnetion c»f rival companies would be inliiiitely better 
I obtamod tlirongh the agency of an autliority instituted 
1 for the double purpose of enforcing the eomplianc(‘ of 
: the originai companies wdth tlie provisions of the acts 
j under which they are established, and of protecting 
tlieni from the aggressions of interested parties, and of 
I capitalists stimulated to tlie eonihet by the liope of 
j pecuniary gain. For exaitiplc, in the case of Liverpool, 

I there are two capitals employed in supplying the towui 
I with waiter on the old sy8t(Jin. 1 believe it wumld be 
i found that one of these companies could, wdth hut small 
! additions to its means^ supply the wdiolo of the wuiler 
! required for public purposes, had there been any autho- 
rity tc» interfere and adjust equitably the additional 
charge to be made for the extended supply. But the 
usual mode of interviintion was in this ease resorted to. 
A third capital of L. 100,000 has been introduced to 
effect purposes which might have bt*en obtained at 
probably one-third the expense. This additional capital 
has been raised for the attain men t of a nearly single 
object, namely, the extinction of fire, and will entail a 
^lasting tax, and an annual expenditure of large amount 
upon the inhabitants.** For a further illustration of the 
principle, Mr Haw’ksley adduces the case of the city of 
Glasgow, in respect to its gas-works. * That city was 
supplied by one company, which, as its consumption of 
gas and its works extended, went on reducing its charges. 
The quality of its gas was proved and admitted to be 
excellent, the pi^ioe very reasonable, and the manufac- 
turing power more than sufficient. But its supposed 
prosperity excited the cupidity of another body of spe- 
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culators, wJio, htipi ng that tliey might share the ex- 
tending field of supply, made application for a private | 
act. U'he dimim.shed and diminishing price was incon- 
trovertible; blit * lie company luul refused to supply con- 
sumera during tlie day, on the ground that the expense 
of a day-supply to the tew consumers requiring it, would, j 
from the leakage of the extensive system of tapes to I 
be kept cliarged for that purpose, be wdioUy dispro- 
portionate to tlie return, ff'lus, along witli otlier minor 
allegations, w'as thought to justify tlie resolution that 
the preamble of tlie bill was pro\ed, and that a further | 
supply to the city was ii(*ed(*d. Now the eoiiseitiience i 
was this, tlial a further eapital of Iv.loO/KX), or more, 
has been driven into a field where it is aJmo.st entirely 
superfluous. Tlu> interest of all this capital must and 
will be eliarged on tlie public, w ithm the field where it 
is obtruded, lij^ tlie inti oduet ion ol' this other company, 
the cost of ^0 will be inen'.iseiJ or kept up at least 

Is. 8d, per thOij cubic feet, e ven {ilthoiigli tlie consump- 
tion of gas should increase so iimch as ;J() per cent. 
This will of eoLirso constitute a permanent tax in 
whatever form it may arise.’ • 

Tlie principle coiiecnied in these cases is, we believe, 
fiillj'^ established in jiolitical economy, furtlier lUiistra- . 
turns of it may be found in a p;i])cr entitled ‘Compe- 
tition,’ in the eleventh volume of tins Journal. And I 
practically, w'c have no doubt it would be advaiitageouB 
to the public to have water and gas bup))hed in all in- 
sfaiKiCs by one company, if proper provisions could be 
made to insure to the comm unity the benefit of any 
improvement in the coinjiany’s circurnstances beyond 
a certain moderate rate ol’ profit. 


A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. i 

At the eoiielubion of tlu' legend of Claude de Verre in ! 
a late numiier, a similar English story of ]>er8onation | 
was iiroiiiised This story we jn'oeeed to relate, only ! 
premihing that the materials are supplied to us iiy one j 
of tile partuis who suffered from the imposition. "VVe ' 
need scarcely remark what a curious liglit tueh aiiec- i 
dotes throw' upon the liability of the mind to be deceived 
by those inlets to Eill its ideas — the senses. | 

Our informant, Oeoff’rey Ramkll. is, it n.pp(‘ars, the 
eldest son of a hard-working and industrious man, who i 
has been for many years the carrier from the village oi' j 
CJiedwortJi to the town of Cirencester, and wlio sue- , 
needed in bringing up with credit a family of eiglit chil- I 
dren, four of w horn were sons. 1 

In 1828 John Jtandell, the youngest of this family, 
being tben sixteen year.s of age, i>rociir;d the situation 
of letter boy in the family f*f Sir W. B. Guise of Reiid- 
combe I'ark, wliicb is situated about three miles ffiom 
Chedworth, his native jilace. Here be remained for 
two veurs, and during his servitude was remarked for 
being of a somewhat reserved and eecentrie disposition. 
One Sunday morning, in April 18:U, Geoffrey KandeU 
w,as crossing tlie niarket-plaee of Cirencester, on his 
way to eliurcli, wiren he met one of the servants from 
Kendeombo Park, who to his surprise had been des- 
patfhed for tl^#i letters instead of his brother. From this 
person he learnt the afflicting intelligence tliat John had 
suddenly disapfioared the day bedpre, and no one knew 
w'hiMier he Jiud gone. , Geoffrey instantly repaired to 
Rendcombe to obtain such information respecting his 
brother’s lligbt as might, lie hoped, lead to a discovery 
of the route he had taken. Nothing satisfactory, how- 
ever, could be learned, and all subsequent inquiry was 
equally fruitless. Days, weeks, months passed away, and 
no tidings of John Randell were received. At length 
it was supposed that he had gone to America, as he liad 
often expressed a wish to do so, for many persons w'ere 
at that time emigrating. So strong was this belief in 
the family, that from every person w'ho was known to 
be going to the new world, a premise was exacted that 
they ^ ould seek out the lost young man, and if they 
found liim, communici^te hy letter with his brother or 
pai'ents. In the auttunn of the same year Gcoffirey 
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BftiifleJJ Ijfid occasion to go to the Isfe of Wight, and 
actually made a point of visiting all the American 
merchantmen in Portsmouth harbour| in the hope of 
finding his brother amongst their crewl; but his search 
was in vain. 

Years passed away, and no tidings having been re- 
ceived, less pleasing conjectures were formed as to tlm 
fate of John Randell. In the meantime the rest of the 
family were dispersed, being called away from their 
native place by their various avocations. Sophia, the 
eldest sister, filled a situation first at Henley-on-Thames, 
and next at Hurst in Berkshire. Elizabeth, another 
sister, lived at Gosport, near I*ortsmoutli. These, with 
Geoffrey, were the immediate and chief actors in the 
story ; for Amy, the youngest sister, and the brothers 
Moses and Alfred, were so situated as to be out of the 
reach of the deception practised on the other relations. 

The scene oV the continuation of this true story is laid 
at Hurst. Sophia Randell had made the acquaintance 
of a young man named Holloway, a blacksmith — an 
acquaintance which ended some time afterwards in 
matrimony. One evening in April 1836, exactly five 
years after John Randell's disappearance, Holloway, 
being in a public-bousc at Hurst, was forcibly struck 
by the likeness which the features of a stranger who 
was in the room bore to those of his intended, Sopliia 
Randcll. Having heard about her lost brother, he im- 
mediately asked the m«n if liis name w'erc Kandell, and 
if he did not come from the neighbourhood of CJirencestcr ? 


The stranger replie d in the negative, adding, tliat his 
name was Janies Haiiis, and that he was a native of 
Warwickshire. This did not satisfy Holloway, who, on 
pressing him more closely, got the stranger to admit 
that he knew something of Gloucestershire. When 
other questions w'ere put, he prevaricated, and young 
Holloway was much strengthened in his conviction 
that the man was John Randell. To iiKakc sure, how- 
ever, he made an appointment to meet him on the 
following evening, and in the morning told his father 
what bad happened, desiring him to go to the house and 
see the stranger. Tliis Mr Holloway senior did, and 
declared on his return that ‘he would swear it was 
Sophia’s brother, if he were among a th ^usaud peo])lc.’ 
The appointment at pight was duly kept, hut for some 
time the stranger refused to satisfy young Holloway’s 
inquiries. It happened, however (whether by accident 
or design, isnotmentioued), that the landlady, insetting 
out his supper, placed the knife on the left-hand side, 
upon which ho exclaimed, ‘ I will have my supper, but 
am not left-handed.’ Holloway caught at this, and re- 
torted, ‘No, but you know your sister Sophia is!’ 
Upon this the man said that it was useless to deny it 
any longer : he was her brother. 

At this announcement young Holloway bestowed every 
proper mark of regard upon his new friend, and insisted 
on Ills becoming his guest in his father’s house, whither 
they both retired. The next day the lover set out for a 
neighbouring village, wheib Sophia Kandell was stay- 
ing, to communicate the news to hc^. Having done his 
best to prepare her for the interview, he accompanied 
her to his father’s house. Here she was^ introduced to 
one whom she supposed to be her long-lost brother. The 
scene was afiecting, for the young man wx^pt, and de- 
clared lie fuby repeated of the past, while the young 
womap— being completely deceived by the appearance 
and manner of the youth — was so much agitated that 
she swooned. When she had sufficiently recovered, she 
wote to her brother G^^eoffirey, and the contents of that 
Iqtter will show the ^Ver use the deceiver made of tlio 
facts be bad cai!|^ m couversatidn from Holloway 
and Sophia RanMRSncernmg the individual he pre- 
tended to be. TOeSIJi^tle is dated Hurst, April 19, 1836. 

slieve, ivhen you see the contents of 
'M'i dear and long-lost brother was lost 
le^ and is alive agalfi. My deaJr father 
^8 ypn will all mslke yourselves 


i'JwW been doing very weU ever since he - — 
imt start was to London, and there he en* 


‘ You will I 





gaged himself to a Ihitcher, where he continued nearly 
twelve months, and for a long time he lias been wutli a 
horse-dealer. He has been something of everything, 
and he just got into a good place with a travelling 
family, but unfortunately was put into a damp bed, by 
which he took a violent cold, and was obliged to leave 
his service, as the family were going to France ; and as 
the Almightj' had so ordered it, they happened to be 
staying at Hurst "when he was taken ill, but thank God 
he was taken good care of. His master paid him a 
month’s wages and his doctor’s bill, and provided 
him with everything ho Wanted. I think they behaved 
very well to him indeed. We have no one to thank 
for finding him but the blacksmith, whom I have 
sometimes before menti^ed in my letters. I have 
always told you I had found a fiither and mother at 
Hurst, and now you have all every reason to join with 
me in your prayers for them, ns they liave now acted as 
a father and mother to our dear brother, as well as to me.’ 
After detailing the circumstance of the ai'cidental meet- 
ing of young Holloway and her supposed brother in 
the public-house, she proceeds : — ‘ The first words poor 
John spoke to me was to ask for his dear father and 
mother, and then all of you. He sends his kindest Jove 
to you all. He is heartily sorry for what he has done, 
and begs you will all forgive him. He would have cflme 
home, but was obliged to goto London to meet a genllc- 
niaii to whom he was hoping to be engaged .as servant. 
1 would tell you more, hut my time now will not per- 
mit. I am sure you will all make ^ourselves happv 
now: and now, dear brother, prny let t this letter go 
home as soon as possible, and write to me tvs soon as 
you can, as John is very anxiouS'to hear from you all, 
and to know what is said about his being found, as I 
shall write to him in London. He has faithfully pro- 
mised to write to me every two or three months, which 
will be a great comfort to us all. 1 cannot write more 
now, but will send all the particulars when T write again. 
Excuse my bad writing, as my hand shakes with joy. 
T am happy to say John has got comfortable lodgings in 
London, wliicli he has made his homo ever since ho left 
nil' —From your overjoyed sister, SoiuiiA Randum..’ 

It w^as not. '.rue that the false John Randcll had 
departed for London. lie had induced the young wo- 
man to say so on some plausible plea, but in reality 
to avoid meeting Geoffrey at too early a stage of his 
deception, lest lie sliould at once be discovered ; for lie 
had good reason to suppose that the elder Randcll would 
have posted off to Hurst immediately to meet his lost 
brother. Ilis great object now ivas to find out what rela- 
tions lie should lay claim to, and other circumstances con- 
nected With the family. This he managed to do, first, 
by conversations with Sophia and Hollo wa)^ and next 
by going to the post-office (at Twyford) and obtain- 
ing possession of the answers to her letter. These 
be opened, read, re -sealed, and delivered, owning 
laughingly to what he had done, and saying he was 
anxious to know the feelings of his family towards him. 
He remained several days at Hurst, hospitably enter- 
tained, Sophia and Mrs Holloway (the young black- 
smith’s mother) providing him at their joint expense with 
several new shirts and other articles of clothing. Hear- 
ing, however, that Geoffrey Randell was really on his 
way to meet him, the impostor set off to London ; and 
not the l^st singular circumstance in this little romance 
is, that Geoffrey ItandeU arrived only one hour after he 
had taken his departure. Having learnt every particular 
from his sister, Randell proceeded to the metropolis, but 
only ascertained that his supposed brother bore a very 
bad character. In spite of every exertion, ^he did not 
meet with the young man, and returned to Cirencester 
without accomplishing the object of liis journey. 

Nearly two years elapsed, and nothing more was 
heard, of the pretended John Randell ; but on the 30th 
of Dccem^r 1837 a letter was sent to Sophia, scmwled 
on three dirty pieces of paper. It was penned in North- 
ampton jail, where the writer was confined under sen- 
tence of seven years’ transportation. The Northampton 
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i Ucrald, of J)ccfimber30, 1837, coiTtained tlw; following hulk, and Geoffley Randell determined to go and we * 
1 under the Northampton Borough {Sessions’ Report: — him for the first time. We give an account of this in- 
I ‘ John Bryan [an alias adopted by the impostor] pleaded terview in the author’s own words : — * My brother Imcl j 
guilty to the cliargo of stealing a watch, value twelve now been abserj: nearly seven years ; therefore, going 
sliillings, and a pair of boots, from a room at the Cross- now as I did, under the full eonvietion that I was about | 
Keys Inn, the property cf tlie ostler. The prisoner had to see him in the person of this convict, it may cease to i 
also been previously convicted for stealing several articles be a matter of wonder that I should not discover tlie 
of wearing apparel from a stable at Leamington — seven fraud, for what difierence t.f features I beheld, T concluded 
years’ transportation.’ The epistle ran thus: — ‘John they were now become fixed. My feelings certainly were 
Randcll to my sister Sophia — Little did I think of ivrit- highly excited to behold a relative in so degraded a 
ing such a letter to you as tliis, dear sister ; I hope it position. One manoeuvre 1 resorted to, in order to see 
will find you, father and motiier, brothers and sisters, if ho rememlicred me; 1 stood and gazed intently at 
and all niy friends well, as it leaves ino as comfortable as him without uttering a v'ord, and when he spoke to 
you can expect. Dear sister, 1 was taken on the second mo, his first words were, “ Well, GcoflVey.” Thus was I 
of October, an<l liave been laying here in great distress satisfied so far that I was not deceived. This was to 
ever since. Dear sister, this is the third time I have me a most painful meeting; and when l*tock my de- 
wrote to 3 "ou, and received no answer. Dear sister, T parture, he sprang forward on the dec‘k, and cmbraoetl 
hope you and my brothers will be friends to hie at this me with thei||piost seeming afiection, and as I left the 
time, as 1 am in great distress, and am sorry that, ship in a boa^io put his hand through the grating of a 
i through my bad conduct,! am transported for seven window, and waving it after me, bade me a iiarting adieu, 
years." ])ear sister, 1 should he happy to see my brother 1 left liini now thirty shillings, and various tirtielos.’ 
Jethiry, hut they Avill not admit any one to see me. Indeed, during the whole time the convict was at 
Dear sister, I hope you and iny breather will lake it into Portsmouth, he levied heavy con tfibut ions on the kind- 
consideration, and I hope you will not fret yourselves hearted Gcoflrey ; and not only on him, but on Elizalieth 
j more than you nan help. ])ear brother and sister, I Randcll, wdio happened to be settled at (iosport, and 
I hope you will forgive me for all that is past, and be a who visited the impostor as often as w'as permitted 
j| friend to me in this distressing case; and 1 hope you by the authorities. She gave him several sums, he- 
j w’ill send me some money, and ask iny brother Jeflery sides allowing him, for two years, a shilling a-week 
j if lie has got a greatcoat to send mo whilst I am here, to enable him to procure whife bread, a luxury not 
i and when 1 leave?! will write to you again. Deal* sister, included in the ordinary rations. Neither did the 
i I liopc you wiy return me an answer as soon as possible, misplnccd nfiection of these worth}^ people end here, 
j and gran^ the favours which 1 ask you for. JX'ar sister, Gcotfrey, on returning home, addressed a letter to the 
I hope 3 011 will excusy? this writing, ns it is unbeknown secretary of state for the home department (Lord John 
! to our Governor ; wx' are obliged to make what shift wc Russell), praying for a mitigation of his imaginary 
! can, J )car sister, direct your letters to me for John Brion, brotlier’s sentence. To this application it was answered 
County Gaol, Northampton, as I did not like to make by his lordship’s secretary (May Ifi, 1838), that his 
I use of my ow'u m'ine. Roineniber me to aJl inquiring Jordsliip, on carefully considering the rase, regretted 
I friends : so I renuvin yours, .John Randcll ; and though ‘ there ■was no sulBcient ground to justify him, con- 
' T have been absent in body, I have always lieen present sistenUy w'itli his public duty, in advising her majesty 
ill mind. Dear sister, do not make use of my name in to comply with the prayer thereof.’ But the ardent 
your letter, as there is no one who knows it in this wishes of Geoffrey Randcll were not to be daunted 
place. Be careful what you Avritc in your letter, as the by a first repulse. Since his conviction, the prisoner ; 
i governor reads all letters that come in. I hope you will had addressed several letters to him, many of which 
return me an answer as soon as possible. I am in want contained — amidst artful solicitations for money — 
of a little money.’ This letter was onclobcd to Geoffrey; passages of apparent contrition. | Geoffrey copied and 
and he wrote to the convict, who, in his reply (evidently embodied them in a second petition for a remission of j 
I the composition of a more skilled hand than the former the sentence; but in vain. A third application by G. 

I scrawl), said, amongst other things, ‘ A combination of Randcll personally at the home office in September 1839 
j unfortunate cireumstanebs has led me rapidly into that met with a more favourable rejily. lie was told that, if 
career of misconduct; wliiidi now places me in the his supposed brother conducted liim.self as well as he had j 
greatest wretchedness. Had I tlie good fortune to have done liitherto, he wxuld be restore<l to liberty in four i 
met you in Berks, I should not be as I am now ; I was years instead of seven. Early in January 1840 the con- i 
not then tainted with the propensities to crime wdiich vict was removed to Flymoutli, tliere to serve for the 1 
have brouglit me to this deplorable condition. After I remainder of his shortened term. During all this time 
arrived in London, the gentleman J was with in Berks constant applications for money wxre made, and granted, 
behaved very kind to me, and wished me to return to In July 1841 G. Randcll received a letter from the 
my friends at Cirencester. After I stated my case to impostor, filled w'ith the most ardent expressions of at- 
hini, he even offered to pay my coach hire to Ciren- tacbmeut, and communicating the pleasing intelligence 
cester ; but having left you, my dear brother, under that the writer was restored to liberty, hut asking^ as 
such unpleasant circuinstances, I could not be prevailed usual for more cash. On the day after its receipt, 
upon ty return. If you send me a greatcoat, you can Sophia and Elizabeth Randcll sent for Geoffrey’s pp- 
make a parcel of it, and also a neck handkerchief, with rusal letters Hhey had received, containing exactly the 
a pair of worsted stockings, and a trifle of money, if you same words as that addressed to him. This looked like 
can, as I am utterly destitute. You can make them in a an endeavour to extract sums qf monej' from each bf 
parcel, and take them to the coach-office, where you can the family without the* other’s knowledge. The kind- 
book them for Northampton, and direct to ^ohn Ran- hearted Geoffrey, after first refusing, eventually sent 
dell. County Gaol, Northampton. So, dear brother, with ten shillings, with directions how to travel ffotn Bly- 
the deepest contrition and sorrow for the trouble 1 give mouth to Chrencester. The day came v^heu Jlandell 
you, believe me, your ever afiectionate, but unfortunate, hoped to receive into Ids home a reformed, |3^pbhtant 
’ brother, John Bandell. brother. All the anxiety and expense hd nftd suffered 

* Give my love to my father, motlier, brothers and was to be repaid by the presence pf the lost felation ; 
sisters, my uncles and aunts, and all inquiring friends.’ but a new and bitter disappointment Was in store. A 
Upon the receipt of this, Geoffrey sent a greatcoat, letter came to Geoffrey Randal ejb the moment he 
with several other articles of clothing, some useful books, was expecting his brother, Bly month Jail. The 

two pounds ten shillings in money, and ’some apples from impostor had again ‘got intp trouble,' end wanted 
Chedwortb,* from a tree my brother himself had planted five pounds for his defienoe on his trial. He had 
when a boy,’ Shortly aRerwards, the convict was re- only been liberated sixteen days when he stole a 
moved to Portsmouth, and put on board the Leviathan check for fifty pound^from the master of a ahip. Por 
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this robbery he was sentenced to fonrfccn years’ trans- 
portation. Nor did liis crimes end here, for almost 
immediately after his condemnation he made his escape 
from prison, havinfj first knocked d<wn and robbed 
his jailer. A week after, tlie ruffian was retaken at 
Liskeard in Cornwall, brought back to Blymonth, 
finally tried for the new offence at the Exeter assizes, 
and sentenced to transportation for life. Despite all this, 
he had the hardihood still to send letters to Geoffrey 
Randell, containing solicitations for money ; ‘ but,’ says 
the latter, ‘ 1 never sent him any more. I have likewise 
destroyed the letters, for the sight of them brought con- 
tinually to my mind feelings of the deepest remorse and 
regret, to think 1 had such a worthless relative; and, 
in fact, from that time, July 1841, until Eebruary 25, 
1843, I scarcely ever enjoyed an hour's hap[)ines3 ; for 
his fate, of which I never had the slightest doubt, 
liaunted me nfghl and day.’ Thus, more than a year 
and a half after the impostor had been sent out of the 
Countr 3 % the Randell family continued to believe that he 
was their brother. 

It is now necessary to relate the accident by which 
the delusion these worthy people liad laboured under 
for five years was cleared up: — One day towards 
the close of 1842, two 3 ’oung men, who liad known 
John Randell in tlieir boyish days, were walking 
through a street in AVolverlianiptoii, Shiffordsliire, 
when one of tliem seeing a person ai a distance, de- 
clared him to be John Randell. lie knew him, he 
said, by his walk, wliieh was very like that of old Mr 
Randell. His companion, on closer inspection of the 
individual pointed out, at once exclaimed, ‘Yes, that 
is John Randell!’ They afterwards made thefnsclvcs 
known ; and Randell invited them home, where he 
introduced them to his wife. Upon this jMrs John 
Randell WTote to her Jiusband’s father, and tlie letter 
having been sent to Geoffrey, lie lost no tinm in an- 
Bweriug it, ‘asking,’ to use his own w'ords, ‘many 
questions of a family naiiire, wdiich 1 knew a stranger 
could not answer ; lor I could not possibly believe 
that it coaid have come from my brother, wdiom T 
considered to have been banished for ever. 'Fo this 
letter I received u most satisfactory r. ply. ]\Iy next 
step was to write to prppose a meeting, either for in(‘ to 
go to Wolverhampton, or my brother to come lionn*. 
To the latter he acceded.’ The brothers met on the 
25th of February 1843. ‘ I confess,’ Geoffrey continues, 

‘ I could not satisfy myself that it wa.s my brother until 
I had conver^ied with him on sevend tojiics ; so com- I 
pletely was my imagination heeloiided with the tlioiiglit 
that he was dragging out, in a far distant clime, a. miser- 
able existence in hopeles.s captivity. It was to me and 
all my friend.s, wdicn fully persuaded of my brother’s 
identity, a source of unfeigned joy, and, I trust, of grati- 
tude to a merciful God, to learn that ho had not only 
never been in disgrace, or iilaced in unpleasant circum- 
stances during his absence, but liad both been steady 
in his conduct and fortunate in his situation of life.’ 
After leaving Sir W. B. Guise’s in April 1831, John luid 
supported himself creditably; for seven years he had 
continued in one service near Wolverhampton, liad saved 
between one and two hundred pounds, and was in a 
creditable situation when he visited liis native home in 
1843. 

It would seem surprising that John Randell had not 
once communicated with his friends during the twelve 
years of his absence. In answer to a remark to this 
etfeet made by Geoffrey, he replied, ‘ that it was what he 
had long earnestly desired ; but he felt ashamed to come, 
as he had remained so long without communicating 
with his friends.* The feelings of the whole family 
mast have been intensely gratifying, first at having 
foupd A long-lost son and brother, and next at find- 
ing to be a respectable member of society, instead 
K^Sttd&ft'Virrcteh as the impostor who had been mistaken 
V Ibr lite ‘I repeatedly asked,’ says Geoffrey 

in concluding his narrative, “‘who was this 
. wnich question I am utWHy unable to answer, 


as I have not the isemotest idea who he is, or from 
whence he came.’ 

Every one will be struck with the well-intentioned 
benevolence of each of the individuals imposed on by the 
false brother. Geoffrey never ceased to succour and assist 
him till his bad conduct would have rendered It a crime to , 
do so any longer. We cannot help pointing out that little ; 
trait of feeling (which would have softened any heart ' 
but that of an utterly irreclaimable villain) whicli Geof- 
frey evinced in sending with the first parcel of clothes 
and money ‘ some apples from Chedworth, from a tree 
my brother himself had planted when aboj".’ In anothtT 
place this kind-hearted person, so far from regretting 
the losses he had sushiined, says of the fellow who had 
duped him — ‘ What I did for his comfort I regret not in 
the least ; for the .saerifiec of that is now much more than j 
counterbalanced, in Iiaving discovered that my brother is I 
not the outcast and dcgradetl character 1 had considered ; 
him to be.’ Tlie ready lielp rendered b^^ SSophia (now i 
Mrs Holloway) at tbo beginning of the imposture ; tlie | 
additional comfort supplied by Elizabeth at the hulk.s — ! 

all show thiwS to ho an extremely benevolent and excel- | 
lent family. Thc.so couHidcrations render tlie little j 
story of real life as atiecting as it is singular. j 


rUEFA^CKS AND ADDRF.SSES. 

Thk o»*igiTi of piWaces inv(dves a pleasant hit of antiquity, 
Nares, in liis excellent says that vvas long 

a ‘familiar rxelamatiou of welcome at u dinner or oilier 
meal, equi\alent to “miieh good may it dq >ou from 
what liingungr derived, was long uncertain ; hii^ ho gives 
et\mological evidence lh.it ‘wo l^ad it from the Norman 
romance language.’ In a (juaiiit old letter, wc read — 

‘ Tlius, profltce yc with the piofaco ;* 

In Shall spp.a re's Ilcniy JV', we liavo — 

* Hweet .sir, si<— most sweet sir, ait— profaco 
and iu oik* of lley wood's epigrams — 

‘ Itoielev, re-acl tins thus ; for iirofaco, profacc^ 

Much good may it do you 

31ms old li(is) itahle weleome of profacc is forgotten at our 
f€’a^(mg, hut IS still found at the threshold of hooks, in- 
viting. us lo II hciiiquet for the mind. Pretars's would Roon 
be out of fasluou, liowever, if authors nnd editors could he ' 
('(•nviueefl of the truth of llu; old j>roverh, tliat ‘good vxine ! 
iiecd.s tio l)nRh,’ and that no apology nor rccomiiieudatioii 
of theirs can give character to tlie dishes they have pre- 
pared, unless these possess the merit of jileasing the taste 
and gratifying ilie ai)p('tite. Many authors tind it oxcccd- 
ingiy difficult to write a good pri'i’aco to tludr own })ooks ; i 
while some few Ijavc been celebrated for their skill iu this j 
fipecie.s of composition. Dr Johnson wrote the preface to i 
Dodsley’s Pmuplor, and to various other works. 

The prefaces of okl books are rcmaik.ably quaint and ' 
amusing, and generally written in an offlia.nd e.areless j 
style. An ancient almanac in the Harleiati Uollection | 
has the following pndaco : To nil who hny ALumnacks, \ 

(gentlemen ; a good New year to ye: and I ht'lievc you ' 
wish the like to ii.s too, for that is but manners ; but this ! 
is not all 1 have to say to ye. Do you think these sliects ' 
were printed for nothing ? No: the bookseller swears tliat ' 
if he thought you would not have bought um, he would 
never have published uni : and ho swears further,* that if 
you dont buy um now, lio will never print um ngaiii. 
'rims, you see, 'tis in your power either to v('x or ])lease 
liim. Do which you will, and so fjircw'ell.’ Geoffrey Whit- | 
ncy, in off'oring his delightful EmUems (158(;), says, ‘ Trust- 
ing that iny good-wdll shall l>e wniglied as well as the 
work, and that a pearle Bhall not be looked for in a poor 
man’s jiursc, I submit my doings herein to your censures.' 

In a poetical address, signed S. G., prefixed to William 
Htokes's Vatiltin^ Master (1652), horse exercise is thus re- 
commended ; — 

* This to your weakened limbs Will slrongth restore, 

Making that brawro that was but veal before.* 

A scarce work, entitled Tkeoremaki, Tfieohgieaj or Theologi- 
cal Treatises, by Robert Vilvain of Excester (1664), has 
these two lines by way of preface ; — • 

If critics aught in reading shall offend, 

Know that 1 nought but weighty things intend.* 
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John Banyan, in the poetical pref^/^e to the second part 
of his Pd(f rim's Progress^ says — 

* Now may this little book a blesetfnfr be 
To those that love this little book and mo ; 

And may its buyer have no cause to say 
Ilia money is but lost or thrown away,* 

The first edition of that excellent work, Pucklr?8 Club^ w a 
Dialogue beUeeen Father and Son^ has tlio following verses 
appended to it : — 

‘ do, little book, and show tho fool his face, 

The knave his picture, and the sot his case ; 

Toll to each jmith what is, and what’s not fit, 

And teach to such as want, sobriety and wit.’ 

Archbisho|i Parker’s version of the Psalms is introduced by 
a jireface consisting of fifty vt’rses of rhyme, only a short 
82 >ecimcn of w liicli wc need quote : — 

‘ Herein bocauso ; all men’s delight, 

Beno (liMTse found in mind : 

1 tiu-ned the Psalnies ■ all whole in 6ii?ht, 

In iliylhms of divers kind. ‘ 

And where at first : 1 secret meant, 

Hnt them myself to aing ; 

Yet fni’nds* requests : in.ido me relwit, 

Thus them abroad to bring. 

Us song should move : as sprite thereby, 

Might tunes in concoid sing : 

Chid grant these psalms : may edihe. 

That is tlio chiclcst thing.’ 

Jo] in Alarstoii’s A1etaiuor})ho<tes of Ptgmaf ion's TmagCy ami 
* Ccrliiuir Sulgres (1591!), has this (‘urious address: — ‘To the 
! world’s iniglilio mouarcli, (roon OriMON, solo regent of 
I ntleetioM, perpcUml ruler of judgment, moat lumous jusliec 
of i ensur<3s, onel^ giver of honour, great i>roeurcr*of ad- 
, vaiicemeiit, tlu^ w oi Id’s chicle hallanee, the all of all, and 
! ali in all, l;y whom all things arc that they art*— 1 humbly 
offer this jMV i-okm : — , 

TTion Bolt' of pleasure, lionoin's oni\ substance, 

I r.ivat arhitratoi , umpire ot the earth, 

■NVli'jui llfshv epieorcs call viTf Ill 's c^^scuce— 

’ TTioununing a aior, whose jiowaafiil l)i**ath ! 

I fc?t\iiu's a’l uicn'h indgmeuts, ouKAr oi’INUin ! 

V( u( iisut'c (o gii.ltl niy niij erfection,’ ite. I 

Smne works eontaiii addresses not tti the public, but to the ' 
j bookseller. Jn (Icut’s y’ueh'e SleHies (IfiOll) is the foUow- 

I iiig:— 

I ‘ Thy spirit, groaning liko th’ encumbered block 

1 ■^tTiieh bears niy v^orlcs, deplores them us dtnd stock, 

T'akt' up the vokmu's, every care dusmihs, 

I I And binilc, gruff (iorgon, while 1 tell thee tlili. 

j ^ot one shall lie neglected on the shelf ; 

Lj All shall be Hold—i'll buy them in myself.’ 

I A rare and witty little book, cntitlt5d The Jlo/u,o of' ioncc- 
tuoff or cerlotnc Satgncall Egtgrams,, wrii/eu hg J. jl.^ together 
, fvith a few cha raeiers, called Par Pan, or hke to hkcy (ytoth the 
' IkviU xo the (oilier (IfilT), consoles the bookseller in tlicac 
words 

‘ Nay, fear not, bookseller , this book will sell; 

Foi ho it good, as thou knoAv’st very w ell, 

^ All wilt qoc huif it • but say it be ill, 

I Alt inll goe hug ‘it too ; thus thou sclTst still.’ 

1 Robert Heath’s scarce little book of Fp^rams (1650) has 
j this admonitory address : — 

‘ TO MV noOKSRJ.LKIl. 

I've common made my book, ’tis very true ; 

Hut Td not hove thee prostitute it too ; 

Nor ',how it barefaced on tho ojien stall 
To tempt the buyer ; nor jKiabt it on eiich wall 
And curlier potist, cIomj undeineath the play 
That must be acted at BliM'kfrnu’s tliat day ; 

Nor fee some herring cner for a groat. 

To voice it U]) and down w if h tearing throat : 

Nor bid thy ’preiifiee rea»l it and admire, 

That all i' the shop may wJiac he reads inquire 
No : proffered w*arus do smell. I'd have thee know 
Pride boorns to bog-~ino<le»tic fears to wooe.' 

; From this curious extract wo Icam that, nearly two cen- 
I juries ago, the announcements of new works were stuck up 
j or placarded under the playbills of the time. 


THE SNOWDROP, DAISY, AND DANDEI ION. 

In a recently publishotf address on the value of Natural 
History as a bmich of education, Mr R. Patterson of Bel- 
fast thus alludes to tho above flowers ; ‘ it<ct us examine 
some of our common flowers — ^let us take, for instance, the 
one which is the firstling of the year-^the snowdrop. Its 


drooping head arjd its snowy blossom make it seem peou- , 
Uarly delicate and fragile — 

“ Coldly pure and pale, ; 

Liko weep^g Beauty’s chock at Sorroiv's tale.” 

It comes Ibith amid the stonns of winter, and yet looks j 
as if the first breath of tlu* rising gale would destroy it for ! 
ever. But this is not the fact : its apparent weakness con- ; 
etituies, in reality, its .strength ; from its seeming fragility ' 
arises its power of resistaiiec. The head droops, the throe 
outer leaves of the blossom, to use the ordinary and popular 
terms, overhang the olher portitm of the flower, and, like 
a. ptmthouse, fling off every thop of rain. ’ITie stalk, by 
vvhicli the hlossom i.s nttaehed to tho stem, is so extremely 
slight, that it tloes not impede its turning w iUi every change 
of wind. From whatever point, thtrefore, the gale blown, 
the flower jiroseuts its hack to the blast, anti, thus protcct<^ j 
alike from wdnd and ram, it lives mihuti in tiie mitlel of all i 
the inclemencies ->1 winter. , ) 

‘ But the 6®SP^d)‘op is heri' known tnilv as a garden -flower. 
Let ua f.iirn ttSa^oinc of those w hieh an* every w h(;re eoinmon, ' 
Let us, for cxamjTle, take flic “ wee, modt'si, ci imeon-tipped j 
flower" whieh spangles our meads and pastures. Many ! 
art* the jici'ts who have jiaid to it ilieir homage; none more : 
gracefully than Montgomery ; — • 

“ *Tis FltM-a’s i>age ; in every phicc, 

In every season, fresh and fair, 

It opt*ns with perennial grace, 

And hlo.ssoma everywhere. 

On waste and woodland, rock and plain, 

Its buinblo buds imbecde|f rise ; I 

The row has but a summer's reign, I 

Tlio daisy nevoi dies.” j 

TTiose who have all their lives been looking at this flower, ' 
bui. vhohave never examined it with the discriin mating i 
eje of the botanist, may perhaps ho surprised to hear that ) 
it is not the simiilt* thing for whitdi they take it ; that it is i 
not, m fact, one flower, but a numerous assemblage of I: 
fhiwers growing togctliev, and obclosed in one common I 
flovver-eup or calyx. Kvtry one of the minntc roundish I, 
yellow ])Rrts whieh form the centre of tho daisy is, to all ' 
intouts and purposes, a tlislinct flower, and jiroduccs its 
owai tlistinct ami separate seed. Every one of the flat, | 
white, “ erimson-Upjied " portions, whieh give to tho daisy ! 
its htar-like asjieet, is also a distinct flower, ds not this ' 
fact .strange in itself P But more strange arc tho beneficent 
contrivances by which tho safety of this humble plant is , 
secured. Its white rays fold closely over flie yellow disc , 
at night, anti also during rain, and tAiis .serve a.s a protfjction 
to the precious pollen, on wiiieli tlio fertilisation of the 
jdant depends. This is in its(*lf a beautiful provision for 
plants which grow in humid and uncertain cliin.-iles. When 
once the important object for which this jirceaution is 
needful has ht'eii attnined, the jietnls lose sensitivonof=B, ' 
anti elosc no longer. A new jirovision now comes into 5 
operation. TTie st'cds nrc foniietl ; but that they may not i 
be endangered during the process: of ripening, the calyx or *1 
flower-eup contracts, shields them from the weather until 
they are fully matured, then expands, ami, hending dowii- 
W’ards on the stalk, facilitates their escajic. 

‘IjC'' us take uj) another common flower— let us take one 
which io common everv where, even by our tlurdy w’aysides 
— the despised dandelion. It resembles the daisy in being 
an assemblage of distinct florets, and in tho iirecautions, 
diflerent, but not less eflectual, for the safety of tho un- 
ripened seeds. But wlnm tho sectls arc ripe, wc behold a 
singular and be^antiful apparatus enifiloyed for their disper- 
sion— a w'ingod*appendagc has been siip]>Ued to each. From 
every seed springs a stalk or sliaft, surmounted by a star 
of down of the most delicate textuVe : a breath, as every 
child knows, is sufficit'iit for their dispersion ; and, carried 
along by the winds of heaven, the seed is scuttcred abroad 
over the earth. 

‘If, bv the communicatiou of these and simtlar facts, 
which each can vci'ify for liimsclf, we can bring the young 
to look with admiration not only on the beauty of flowers, 
but on the skill and wisdom manifested in their structure, 
wo enable them more justly to appreciate the passage, 
“Consider the lilies of the field how thfty grow,” and so 
flir we aid in the elucidation of a text nf Ser^ture.* 

CHAEACTEB OF A T&tTE 

Concerning the man you call your friend— tell m«b Will 
he weep with you in the hour of distress ? Will ho fiiith- 
ftiUy reprove ^u to your frico fibr anions for whidh oChljm 
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nro ridiculinp: or ccnBiiring you behind yocAr back ? Will he 
dare to stand fortli in your defence when detraction ia ae- 
cretly aiming its deadly weapons at your reputation ? Will 
Ijc acknowledge you with the same cordhility, and behave 
to you with tuc same friendly attention?' in tlie company 
of your superiors in rank and fortune, as when tho olaims 
of pride or vanity do not interfere with tliosc of friendship ? 
If misfortune and losses should oblige you to retire into a 
walk in life in which you cannot Jii)])ear with the same dis- 
tinotion, or entertain your friends with tlic same liberality 
as formerly, will he still think himself happy in your so- 
ciety, and, instead of gradually withdrawing himself from 
an unprofitable eonuoxion, take pleasure in ])rofoKHing him- 
self your friend, and ohccifully assist you to support tho 
burden of your alllictions ? When sickness sliall <?all you 
to retire from tho gay and busy seencs of tbe world, will 
he follow you ^nto your gloomy abode, listen with attention 
to your ‘tale of .symptoms,’ and minister tbe balm of con- 
solation to your fainting^ spirit ? And lastly, when death 
shall burst asilndcr every oartUly tie, v ill be sbed a tear 
upon your grave, and lodge the dear remembrance of your 
mutual friendship in his heart, as a treasure never to be 
resigned ? Tlie man an ho Avill not do all this may be your 
companion — your > flatterer — your seducer; but depend 
upon it he is not youvVrituid. — Evjlvhh j 

CLEANLINESS. I 

Cleanliness may be defined to be the emblem of jmrity 
of mind, and may be recommended under the three follow- 
ing heads : as it is a murk of poliltncss, as it produco.s 
alFection, and as it bcarf* analogy to chastity of sentiment. 
Pinii it is a mark of politeness, for it is univcrhally agrt'cd 
upon that no one unadorned with ibis virtue can go into 
company without giving a manifold offence. The different 
nations of the world are as much distinguished by their 
cleanliness as by their arts and sciences ; the more they 
are advanced in civilisation, the more they consult this 
part of politeness. Secmfily, cleanliness may be said to be 
tlic foster-mother of aflectibn. Beauty commonly produces 
love, but cleanliness presorAcs it. Age, itself, is not uu- 
amiabie while it is preserved clean and uusuilied ; like a 
piece of metal constantly kept smooth and iiright, avc look 
on it with more i>Icasure than on a new a’csscI cankered 
with rust. I might further observe, that as cleanliness 
renders us •agreeable to others, it makes ns (jasy to our- 
selves ; that it is an excellent prc.servative of health, and 
that several A'iees bofh of mind and body are inconsistent 
with the habit of it. In the Hurd place, it bears a great 
analogy with chastity df sentiment, and niitiir.illy inspires 
refined feelings and passions. We find from cxpcuicin e 
that through the prcA^alencc of custom tho mo.st vicious 
actions lose tlieir horror by being made familiar to us, 
whUc, on the contrary, those avIio live in the neighbour- 
hood of good examples fiy from the first appearance of 
what is shocking ; and thus pure and unsullied thoughts 
are naturally suggested to tlie mind by these objects that 
perpetually encompass us wlien they are beautiful and 
elegant in their kind. — Addunn, 

A BACHELOn BLACKBIRD. 

The following curious anecdote is related by Mr .Saul of 
Fortgreen Cottage, near Curstang, in a late number of the 
Zoologist ; — * Last year a male blackbird rc'sidcd in my 
orchard, and, as it appeared, failed in finding a mate. As 
early as February no began building a nest under some 
long leaves by the side of a fenny ]ilaee, having first 
scratched away a little earth in order to make a level site 
for the nest. When the nest was finishca, it Avas eom- 
plctcly concealed from the sight, and protected from rain, 
by the long leaves bending OA’er it ; so close was one of tlie 
leaves, that the bird had to lift if up every tiim* he went in 
or out, a feat I frequently watelied him perform. About 
two weeks after this nest was completely tiiiisbcd, tlie 
same bird built a second in another part of the orchard ; 
and in this second nest I often saw liim sitting later in the 
season. When the leaves were on the trees, he built a 
third nest in a thom-bush. During tlie time he Avas en- 
gaged in these three nests he would continually tiereh in 
one of the highest trees in the orchard, and send forth liis 
rich and melodious song, as if to invite a partner to join in 
hi|l^fil3unHy cares, but always AA-ithout success.’ And served 
lihn too, for his atrocious disregard of the rules of 
and gallantly. What would society think of the 
they so facile as to be wheedled into copartniery^ 
stylo-''4^pting as the maifsion might be to Avbioh 


they were invited — without the proper attentions, anxieties, 
jealousies, pi'otestations, and so forth, which make up tlie 
sum-total of legitimate courtship ? 

RECREATION, 

Itecrcation is intended to the mind as Avhetting is to tho 
scythe, to sharpen the edge of it, which otherwise Avould 
grow dull and blunt. He, therefore, that spends his aa'IioIo 
time in recreation, .is ever Avlietting, never mowing ; hi.s 
grass may grow and his steed starve ; as, eontrarily, he that 
always toils and never recreates, is ever mowing, never 
whetting — ^labouring inueb to little purpose. As good no 
scythe as no edge. Then pnly doth tlie Avork go forward, 
when the scythe is so seasonably and moderately whetted 
that it may cut ; and so cuts, that it may have tlie help of 
sharpci ling . — /iislmp Hull. 


THE PASSING RAILWAY TRAIN. 

PoKSY is creation ; ulioso planned 
H.ailwayK — tlic mighty veins and arteries. 

And tolograpiiic wires, tho nerves of nations, 

And liory cnginc.s rushing o’er the land 
Swifter tlian liight, or ploughing through the seas 
•(lainht wind, and tide, and elemental strife; 
Promethean spirits conquering time and space, 

And quickening all the pulses of their race 
'J'hroughout one vast organic globe, of life, 

Msidt' rich by them with w.mderful t reatloiis, 

Rueli as the opiate fancy never dronmed, 

Even in Arahy — y^ocU uhoiild he deemed, 

If fin^> should ; for jHietry is ‘ making*^ 

As ASCII as writing — to be seen no less thtjn soad. 

IjO ’ here iwetry — tho Railn ;p’ Train ! * 

I^irst the shrill Avhistle, then the distant roar. 

The aseendmg cloud of steam, the gleaming brass. 
The mighty moving arm ; and on amain 
The mass comes thundering like an avalanche o’er 
The (|u.iking eartli ; a thousand faces pass— 

A moment, and arc none like wlilrlwind Hprites, 
Scarce wen ; so much tho roaring speed benights 
All hen.sp and recognition for a while ; 

A little space, a minute, and a mile. 

Then look again, how swift it .lourneys on— . 

Away, ».way, along tho horizon 

Like d. if ted cloud, to its .letennined place ; 

Power, Biieed, and distance, melting into space. 
Maw'JienU'r^ 2Ath Jufv. II. U, 


MENTAL ENJOYMENT. 

If I am regardless of eensual comforts and pleasures, if I 
am not greedy of dainties, if I sleep little, &c. the reason i«, 
because I spend iny time more delightfully in things whoso 
pleasure ends not in the moment of enjoyment, and that 
j also make me hope for an everlasting rcAA iird. Besides, thou 
knowest that when a man sees that his .ift'airs go ill, he is 
not generally very gay ; and that, on the contrary, they 
Avho think to succeed in their designs, wdiethcr in agricul- 
ture, traffic, or any other undertaking, arc very contented 
in their minds. Noav, dost thou believe that from anything 
whatsoever there ean proceed a satisfaction like that of 
believing that wo improve daily in virtue ? — Socratv^. 

FALSE HUMILITY. 

It is a false and indolent humility Avluch makes people 
sit still and do nothing, because they avUI not believe they 
are capable of doing much, for everybody cjin do some- 
thing. Kfcryliody can set a good example, be it to many 
or to few; everybody can in some degree encourage virtue 
and religion, and diacountenattce vice and folly; everybody 
lias some one whom they can advise and instruct, or in 
some way help to guide through life . — Mm Talbot. 
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‘ADVICE TO THE POOR GRATIS.* 

The medical profession obtains deserved esteem for the 
lil^erality with whicih it acts upon tiiis notification ; but 
such generosity is not confined to the professors of the 
healing art — unless, indeed, we are to take the profes- 
sion as one embracing in some sense all mankind, which 
would be so far justifiable, as almost everybody con- 
ceives himself to be able to cure his neighbours. It 
may be said of the whole community, with little violence 
to truth, that they are willing to give advice to the 
poor gratis. No <jnc grudges his advice. It is a ready 
money wdiich oil Lave in anjplc store, and are ever pre- 
pared to disburse. Nay, the public may even bo said 
ill this respect to exctl:d tlic medical men in bounty, 
for they are willing to give advice to the rich, as well 
as to the poor, gratis. 

To put this to Lho proof, announce your being afflicted 
with so simple an ailment as the toothache. Are you 
not sure, in tliat case, to get an advice on the subject 
from every one wlio may be in the company at the ] 
moment? No. 1 cries, ‘ Have it out!* ‘By no means,’ 
siiys No. 2 ; ‘ why part with a tooth which may yet serve 
you? Have it stojipcd up!’ No. 3 suggests creosote; 
No. 4 laudanum ; No. 5 brandy ; to which No. 6 will 
perhaps add — ‘and water.’ Others will recommend — 
hot fomentations, external apidicatioris of ice, cha- 
momile flowers, flannel bandages, ginger, tiiieture of 
myrrh, essence of (doves, and peppermint lozenges. 
Tiic hydropatliist tells you to sleep in a wet slieet, and 
the homoeopathist to take an invisible dose of poison ; 
whilst a facetious friend will in all probability throw 
the w'hole code of counsel into the shade, by produc- 
ing that much -worn jest of Joe Miller, wdiich recom- 
mends you to fill your mouth with cold water, and 
sit on a fire till it boils. A burn or scald is the subject 
of an equal amount of contradictory but gratuitous 
advice. One hdls you to hold the sore to the fire, giving 
iis a philosophical reason, ‘ that it draws out the heat ;* 
perhaps upon Dr Hanneman's principle of similta simili- 
bm curariiur. Others severally suggest the application 
of cold cream, raw potatoes, flour, scraped lint, turpen- 
tine, wadding, pomatum, spirits of wine, and, in short, 
a hundred things all different from each others In the 
case of an accident in the street, a different piece of 
advice is equally sure to proceed from some dozen of 
the bystanders. Verily, the regular men with diplomas 
are far from being the only people who give advice on 
medical matters gratis. 

So also with ot4ier afflictions. Who ever experienced 
any downcasting misfortune, but he was sure to receive 
a vast quantity of good advice as to the conduct which 
he ought to pursue upon the occasion ? Some advise 
means of repairing or overcoming the evil Others axe 
sedulous to make the unfortunate person aware that 


I misfortunes bu' submitted to. They ^dvisc him to 
bear, which \ery remarkable kind of advice, since 
it is almost impossible for the advised party to help fol- 
lowing it. Unfortunate and poor ^icople of all kinds 
receive a vast quantity of good advice, of which, it is to 
be feared, they do not always make a good use. Tlie 
rich have no wish to conceal from them the arts by 
which they themselves have thriven, but, on the con- 
trary, are jierpetually advising them as to the proper 
moans for improving their circumstances. Unfortunate- 
ly, it is not always possible to take advantage of these 
hints. A widow with a large fitmily may be imagined 
visiting a wealtliy brother-in-law, to lay before him a 
statement of her unfortunate circumstances. He receives 
her wnth the most affectionate urbanity, condoles with 
her misfortunes, admits their extent and severity, and 
promptly comes forward to relieve her distresses, before 
she has even had time to ask it, with — his advice. He 
counsels her, in tlu^ kindest and blandest tones, by all 
means to procure her eldest daughter a situation. He 
suggests the expediency of getting one of her boys into 
some asylum for orphans. Then for herself, house- 
keeper’s situation in a nobleman’s family is exactly suit- 
able. Admirable advice this, could a widow with few 
friends and no influence contrive to; follow it. As things 
stand, it is of about as much us(i to her as that of a cer- 
tain fashionable physician is to his pauper patients, 
wlien, from sheer force of habit, he advises them ‘ to take 
a little clarct-wlicy, with occasional carriage exercise.* 
Still, the intention of the giver of the advice was the 
same. It is not his blame that tlie widow cannot 
profit by his bcmcvoleut recommendations. And it 
must be admitted that, for one good advice which falls 
to the ground, from the inability of the patient to act 
upon it twenty are lost tlirougU his mere stupidity, or 
his self-conceit. 

Even to be poor only in experience or sense, is soffl- 
cient to draAv forth a»large share of this form of benevo- 
lence. Only appear a little irresolute about your course, 
or featful of not proving competent for what you are 
entering upon— ^be young, be frivolous, be accjessible, or 
simple — and you are sure to have twenty persons of im- 
mense sagacity and knowledge of the world immediately 
around you, offering, nay, pressing upon you, advice 
gratis. ‘John, if you arc wise, clioose the law; you 
have a bachelor uncle high in the profession.* ‘Wil- 
liam, avoid that family of the Scampers; the young lady 
would never make a proper wife for you.* ‘ You’re a 
young man, Thomas; take a situation as a clerk, and 
don’t go into business for yourself for some years yet’ 
You publish a juvenile volume of poems, and twenty 
critics, in the greatest concern for your inteicsts, imme- 
diately advise you to desert the dangerous society of the 
I Muses : Byron himself received such an advice from the 
I Edinburgh Beviev. * is our derire/ said his lord- 
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I sliip’s benevolent censor, ‘ to counsel Jjira that he forth- 
with abandon poetry.* There would be a vast deal more 
good advice given to thoughtless and inexperienced per- 
sons than what is, were there always g^od opportunities 
of presenting it. But, in a great majority of cases, it is 
found quite impossible to get the advice offered. For 
examine, a merchant is entering upon an adventure 
which all other people believe will be ruinous. ITun- 
! dreds are saying, ‘ If I only could get him advised, he 

! might be saved from ruin.’ They fear to offend, and 

keep their advice ,to themselves. A gentleman \vith 
obscure perceptions of arithmetic, and large capacities 
of enjoyment, is overspending liis income, and hope- 
lessly encumbering his estate. Every other gentleman 
in the countf/ is brimful of advice suitable for him, but 
dreads uttering it, lest it be taken amiss. A young lady 
is understood'to be engage<l to marry a young gentleman 
who is thought, by all btisides liis intended’s family, to 
be unworthy of her. All declare their eagerness to ad- 
vise against the match, but refrain from similar motives. 
Thus an incredible quantity of good advice is pent up, 
and utterly lost; wMch all must hold as very much to 
be deplored. 

While Advisativencss is a feature in all characters, 

! there are some in whom it is iinnsnally well developed. 

Impressed with a strong sense of their su]>erior inttJli- 
I genee and wistlom, they are eager to dilluso the l>ene- 
I lits of tlicse qualities fmioiigst their less gifted fellow- 
I creatures. Being so fortunate as to he alwa3's right in 
i their views and opinions, they labour to force these 
upon the attention of all wlio thej" think may he the 
better of them. Mention to one of this select ( orps that 
you have been insuring upon your life in the Magnum 
Bonum Mutual Life-Assurance Society — ‘ Oh, 1113’ dear 
sir,’ he will say. Met me advise you to sell out there, and 
take a policy in the Royal Eroiu'ietary.’ You inquire 
why, and learn, insure in that oflice.’ Supiiosing 
you mention a school to which you are going to send 
jmur sons, he will, with equal anxictv" for your good, 
advise you to send them to a certain other seminary — 
for why?* ‘ Alf/ }>oys go tliere.’ After a brief argument 
i on some specaihitive subject (advisers do not like long 
arguments), he will cut short all with- ‘Let nn" advice 
you, as a friend, to g»ve up these eccentric seiitiiTU’iits; 
they cannot but be fatal to your prospevit.y in hfi.’ 
You vainly endeavour to get any reason from him 
beyond, ‘/ think very diffurentl}’,’ IMen of tins kind 
are W'ell knowm to ministers of state, conductors of lite- 
rary works, and public men in general, in consequence 
of their being so eager to extend to all persons in critical 
situations the benefit of their extraordinary sapience. 
Her majesty’s advisers are probabl3" the most advised 
of all men. Without any exact knowledge of the fact, 
but judging from mere general aiipreciation of hmiian 
nature, I would venture to say, under a considerable 
penaU3’, if wrong, that tlie Home Secretary does not get 
less than twenty letters of the most profound advi(*c 
i per diem, at an average. The.so gentlemen it is who 
write letters to the Bench of Bishops in the newspapers, 
advising how to rescue the church from thoM; dangers 
to whicli it is so much accustomed, ^t is they who 
recommend proper sites for all public monuments. Tiie}’^ 
are also great in deciding on the comparative merits of 
contending lines of proposed railways — matters on which 
they cannot but be disinterested, seeing that they have 
not a pound of stock in either, but are only anxious to 
discriminate as to how other people should spend their 
money. Such a monitor-general deems no subject too 
humble for the exercise of hia gift. He is as ready to 
advise ladies how to extirpate warts, as generals how 
to tight battles. He tells a housekeeper by what means 
she may save a shilling a-month in the purchase of 
coffee, with the same gravity as he writes a letter in 
the pap^B to the (dmncellor of the excliequer, develop- 
ing to him a first-rate plan for paying off the national 
debt^ Sent into the world to scatter advice over it 
broadcast, it is nothing to him how it falls, or where it 


germinates. Only let him say, ‘ I would advise you,’ 
and he is content. * 

How lamentable to think that scarcely any of the 
advice that is thus sown so liberally comes to any good. 
‘ Advice to the poor gratis’ is a notification whicli were 
as w'cll not made, for nobody takes advantage of it. 
Where lies the cause of this sad waste and misexpendi- 
tiire of good counsel ? Is it not in the fatal word gratis? 
AH know weU that things to be had for nothing are 
never esteemed. But jmt a xiricc on anything, and 
mankind instantly begin to imagine there must be some 
value in it. Let me for once, then, be an adviser, and 
recommend my sage frfends to cease giving counsel 
gratis. Let them assign a scale of fees ftir good admo- 
nitions, and upon no account ever give the quid till they 
have touched the qvo; and they may be assured that 
none of tlieir reeonmiendations will ever then be allowed 
to fall to the ground. 


I SAUNTERINGS AMONG THE ENGLISH LAKES. 

SKI m o AllTlCLE. 

From Patterdale to Ainblcside, a small town situated 
at the head of Windermere, is a distance of ten miles. 
The first part of the road, as far as Brothers’ W ater (a 
luountain tarn which is said to have obtained its name 
from the cireiimstanee of twf> brothers having been 
drowned in it), wunds tlirongh level meadows skirted 113’^ 
hanging w'oods and lofty rnoniitains, dimn wliose sides 

* A Jiiindrcfl torr(*nts rend Uieii furioqrs wny 

but the remaindirr of the way lies througlf a rugged 
jiass, truly Alpine in its ehaiacter, and winds along a 
contracted valley, witli a lofty and naked mountain im- 
pending on the left. A steep and difliinilt path, by tlie 
side of whieh a torrent tumbles and foams over its rocky 
ehonnel, leads to ilie sunnnil of iliis famous pass, where 
wo fiud Kirkstone, a huge fragment of rock, 

‘ wliosc churclelikc frame 
Gives to this siivngf pans its name ' 

Besides its pii'turesque attractions, this spot is intcicst- 
ing as havinj> been the way 1)3^ wbieb the l{onuin leg.ons 
must liave passed on their marcli to the station at 
Arnhleside. The whole scene is solemn, and profoundly 
impressive. At a lieight so groat, it may be easily 
siippos(«(J that the tumults of the world have been left 
far bchiml, and that no sound of human life breaks in 
upon the intense and awful solitude that reigns for 
ever in this romantic pass. And the traveller is fuUy 
jirepared to say. with Wordsworth, in his fine stanzas 
on this memorable place — 

‘ Within the mind stronif fiinoies work, 

A deep deliRht tin* hownn thrillu, 

<»tt as I pass along iho fork 
Of theso fraternal hills ; 

Where, save the rugged rock, wo find 
No appanage c»f human kind, 

Nor hint of man. * * 

Aspiring road! that lov’st ti hido 
T!iy dating in .a vaiioiiry bourn. 

Not seldom may the hour return 
When thou shait be my guide.* 

The descent from the small spot of table-land at the 
summit to the town of Anibleside at the foot of the 
mountain, a distance of three miles, is sudden, preci- 
pitous, and in some places frightfully steep, and not a 
little dangerous ; for the road being only the original 
mountain track of shepherds, gradually widened and 
improved from age to age, is carried over ground which 
no engineer even in Alpine countries would have viewed 
as practicable. The views of Windermere and the valley 
of Ambleside obtained during the descent are very fine. 

The small market-town of Ambleside is built in 
pleasing irregularity on the side of a hill command- 
ing charming prospects of the parks of Rydal and 
Brathay, and the lake of Windermere, It stands upon 
the spot formerly occupied by the Roman station, 
Dlctis, and is sutrounded by mountains on all sides ex- 
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(lept towards the south-west. Tlie situation is peculiarly 
dchf^htful, and its beauty is heij,diteuc‘d liy tlie preseiiec 
of the rivers Roihay and Brathay, tlio two principal 
feeders of Windermere lake .A mhleside is one of tlie few 
places where the annual custom of rush-hearine:, wliich 
once prevailed in most parts of Englimd, still lingers. 
The garlands of rushes, wliich arc formed ith irreat taste 
and elegance by the young women of the village, are 
deposited in the church on a Saturday, and remain there 
during divine service on tlie Sunday, when each girl 
takes licr respective garland, and .all the bearers w’alk in 
procession, preceded by a liaml of musie. The origin of 
this simple cerenumy must be traced back to lliose 
primitive times when the doors of churches were un- 
paved, and a covering of rushes was em])loyed to pro- 
tect the feet Iroiii the damp earth. The strewing of 
rushes was not, however, confined to churches; ]»rivate 
liouses and even ])alaces had no better ganiit nrg for their 
doors in the olden times. In ‘ Newton's llerliaii to the 
Ihhli',’ mention is made of ‘sedge and rushes, with tlic 
which many in the country do use in hounnertime to 
strawe their iiarlors .and ehiin^hes.’ Ilerizer, in his 
liiiuTarv, speaking of (^ueen Elizabeth's iirescnce- 
ehainher at Clretaiwich, sa>s, ‘ The Poor, ath'r the liUg- 
lish fashion, was strewed with /ao/,' mc'aning rushes ; 

; and Slmkspeare, in his Ro,iicu arid Juliet, sticuks of 
I those who 

j * Ti( IJi' the scnw'lcss rnslios with tin ir ]u'i Is.’ 

I It beeamc of course necessary at inUa val-s to eh ar awa)' 

' the old covering, and strew frcsli rushcrt ia its jilace , 

I and the aniiuj!Jl renewal of the vuslies nas (onveiteil 
1 into a fc's.tival, and Mas attended with v.irioiis cer.*- 
I monies and reioicings.* In some few places the ccre- 
! monial h;is liemi ]a’c.ierved to t!i(‘ jiri'scfit da}*. 

! A mile from Amhlcsrlc is 

* WinaTulrnr.rTi', tho ioor-la[;(\' 

with all its liays and proruontmi'*'-! i'n»»'>ing m gentle 
stalely beaidy. \Viiulcrniere is about luihe oi 
I fouiteen mill's long, and from one to tMo in brea<ith, 

I and sweeps like a majestic river tvdh an easy bend 
between low jioints and eminences tlial, sh:uh‘d Avith 
! wood, and often cmbelhslud Milli villas awed into hills 
I eiiUivated to their summits. For several miles along 
1 the western shore, however, a range of roek\ feds ii\e.s 
over the water , and on the nortli, the lofty mountains 
wliieli surround the head of the lake are dis]) )sed Aviili 
inieommon grandeur of outline ami magiufieeiiee of 
colouring. Two miles from Amhleside wo reach Eo- 
wood Inn, a favourite residence of visiti'rs to tlie lakes, 
delightfully situated on a small hay, and eommandiiig a 
magnifici'iit view of tJc' whole njiper part of Winder- 
mere. ("lose at liand is a small villa called Dove’s Nest, 
which will be viewed with interest, as liaving been at 
one time the residence of the late IMrs Benians ; and at 
110 great distance, perched on the lull-side, i*. Eileray, 
the property of iTofessor Wilson, wliich, in the words 
of its owner, 

‘rests upon the brow 
(Bcneutli its Kjc:uunn‘) ol Orre-st Hill, 

As if It Hiinleil oil Wiiulerinero below , 

Her tiV(‘cn leees.sos aiitl Jier islands stdl.’ 

A mile and a half from Lowood is one e^tremitj" of 
the ‘ long vale-village’ of Troutbcck, remarkable for the 
rude picturesqueness of its many-ehimneyed^eottagey, 
with their numberless gables and slate-slab jiortieos. 

* The cottager,’ says Ehristoiiher North, ‘ stand for the 
most part in clusters of twos and threes, with here and 
there what in Scotland is called a clachun — many a 
sma* toun within the ae lang loun — but where, in all 
broad Scotland, is a mile-long scattered congregation 
of rural dwellings, all dropped down where tlie painter 
and the poet would have wished to plaiiw them, on 
knolls and in dells, on banka and braes, and below tree- 
crested rooks, and all bound together in picturesque 
confusion by old groves of ash, oak, and sycamore, and 
hy dower-gardens and fruit-orchards rich as those of 


the Tlesperidc.s?’ , Great part of tlie land in this neigh- i 
bourliood is in tlie bauds of a class of small jiroprietors, 
locally termed ‘fitatesmcn,’ in wliose families the same 
piopi'rties have been hereditary for many hundred years. 
Tiny are a stur^}’ indc'perident race, distinguished for 
the possession of many virtues, v liicli in not a few* cases 
are uTifortmiately allovtd by an invi'terate propensity to 
litigation. It is stated by one Mt ll acquainted with tlieir 
cliaracrer, that of ‘ iill the people tliat on (*arth do dwell,’ 
your Trout heck slatesmeii arc the most litigious and 
most quarreisiime about straws. Not a foot]iatl\ in all the 
pai'ish that has not cost a hundred jioimds in lawsuits, 
’riu' most iusigbilicaul stile is referred to a full beueh 
of magistrate's. That gate was carried to the (Quarter 
Sessions. hram li of n trei' eaii shoot six inehes over 
a march wmll, without l»cmg iiulieted for a tveS])iiss And 
shouKl a frost-loosoiu'd stone tumble IVom some 
doM'ii upon a me ebour's field, lu' Mill be Verved with a 
notice to qui’HKief -.e next mormiig. Many of flio small 
projiertie.s liere.A‘t->uts liaM* been morteagi'd rwer head 
and ears to fee rahcally atlornt'vs. Vet Hie last )rh>p of 
apples 'Will goto tlu' land shaibs, utuI tlu* statesman, 
driven at last from Ins pareinal tie’iis, will sne i'or some- 
thing or another, m formn jxinfn'rts, Mcrt' it ]>iit Hie 
worthless wood and second-iiand nads tliat may be 
destined for his colKn. 

Pm’smng our route along the eastern mtirgin o^A^'ln- 
dermen*. many exqiiisite views an* obtained of the lake, 
tie' m'Ir'Io length of m Inch stretekes out before us, 

‘ Wilb all ith faiyy 

Of isI.umIs. thill (otiflhci 1 m’ 

Ak <iiiu‘11v as sjiuts oi hkv 

Aiaopg'.t tho I’vomiifr cloiuls.' 

‘Tl'.eiv is not,’ .‘lays the author al re tidy quoted, ‘such 
.another s]>lri'<lid ])r.)sp(‘i't in al! Kngland. d'Jie lake has 
much of the t*lia»Meter of a river, w ifhout losing its rnvn. 
'I'lie i'b nds are seen almost all l\mg together in a 
elu''U r - h' l ev \vhi<*h all is lo\eln)ess and beauty — above, 
all n.ajestv and gr:iiuleur. Hold or gentle promontories 
break all the hanks into frequent h.ays, seldom wnthont 
a eottaei* or eotl.n’os eml)ov.’ered in trees; and vrliilethe 
wliole l.indscape is ot* a sGv.an kind, jiarts ol^ it arc so i 
lailen aith 'wooils. tliat 3a>n see only here :ind there a 
wrcaili of smoke, hut no houses, and could almost believe 
th.it you are ga/ing on the iirimev^il forests.’ About two j 
miles from I.ov. ood vvi* inaeli the mansion-house of ! 
(.’algarth, Mlueh we look'al upon With dei p interest for j 
tlie sake of the illustrious (b'ad, for tlieu' long dwelt j 
Bishop Watson, ‘ the Defender of the Eaitli ; ami there, j 
within the shadow of liis memorv, still dv\t*ll those i 
dearest on earth to his bc'atilied spirit,’ Fiom Ealgarth 
to Kayrig is almost a (‘ontiniious fon'st, ])iit interspersed 
with glades, and oei'.isionally enlivened with o]>en up- 
lands. At this part of our roiih* the road proceeds along 
a terrace, ‘to wliu-h,’ says Professor \Vil.-.on, ‘ tlu're was 
nothin-' to eomp.ire in the lianging gardens of Babylon. 

[ 'Fheie ’s tlie Midcst lireaiitli ol’ water, the richest fore- 

I ground of vvood, and the most niagmlieent background 
of mountains not onlj^ m Wcstmoi eland, hut - believe us 
— in all the woHd.’ * I’assing tli rough tlu- stately woods 
of RayrJg, xve reach tlie pretty village of Bowni'ss, which 
has been not inaptly ti'rnied ‘ihc capital port town of 
tlu- lakes,’ It stnuls upon the edge of a large bay, and 
witli its irregular roofs, uliite, blue, gra\% green, brown, 
and black 'ivaih. it.s frui,r - laden trees, central church 
lower, and environing groves, presents a niogt pic- 
turesque appearance. Tlie ehureli is an ancient edifice, 
with .T sijuare tower, and a large and curiously painted 
chancel vindow, which originally belonged to Furness 
Abbey. It Is divuL'd into seven compartments, and ' 
exhibits sketches of Scriptural subjects, Roman Catholic 
superstitions, ancient legends, and armorial bearings of 
several noble families. Entering the church, it was im- 
possible not to feel the beauty of the lines in which 
It has been described by Wordswoyth in the ‘Ex- 
cursion*.’ — 

* Not raisiud in nice proportions was. the pile, 

Jiut large and massy ; for duration built ; 
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With pillars crowded, and the roof tiiiheld 
liv uiikt'd rafters iiUrionitely croBaed^ 

Like lealtess undcihouy(if!i 'mid aome grove 
All withered by the depth of ehade above. 

Admonitory texts inscribed the wul^fi — 

Each in its ornannental f<en>ll endowed ; 

And marble monuments wore here dibplayed 
Throngma Uie wtdlt., and on the floor beneath 
Kepiilcbral stones appeal id with eiubleius graven, 

And footworn epitaphs, and son’ie with Hinall 
j And shining etflgies of brass inlaid.’ 

I Here lie the earthly remains of Bishop Watson, distin- 
I gulslied only by a sniall plate (‘ontnining a brief lecord 
j of hie nnnie, age, and death. 'J,’he finest edifiee in 
I Bownesa is the aeliool, wliieh lias been reecntJy rebuilt 
j on a most rnunifieent scale by the late Mr Bolton of 
j Storra, and is only inueh too splendid for the purpose 
i for winch it was designeil. 'I'lie view from the front 
1 is exquisitely beautiful, comprising Uie wliole of the 
upper half of the hike. Tlie mountains round the 
head, into the recesses of wdiicli the waters seem to 
penetrate, arrange themselves in the must, graceful 
forms, and the wooded heights of the opposite slnwe 
cast a deep sha(lo% upon ‘ tlie bosom of the ste.ady 
lake.’ Opposite Bowness is Belle Isle, the largest 
island in Windermere, upou which stands 

* A Grecian tcni])l'> ii.sing from the deep,' 

the rcsidciKJC of the proprietor, Mr Cbirwen. Belle 
Isle was formerly tln^ property of ihc* Plnli]>sons, jui 
aiKuent Westmoreland family, who were also owners of 
Calgarth. 1 )unng the great civil war, two of them, an 
elder and a younger brother, had both espoused the 
royal cause, The elder, to whom the i.sland heluiiged. 
was a colonel, and the younger a major, in the royal 
army. The latt^jr, whose name was Robert, was a 
man of high and adventurous courage, and from some 
of his desperate exploits had acquired, amongst the 
Rarliiimeiitarians, the appclLitioii of Robin the Devil. 
After the death of the king, though the war liad sub- 
sided, private malice and the desire of revenge long 
kept alive the animosity of individuals. A certain 
Colonel Ih'iggs, an officer in the Parliamentary arm}', 
resided at tliis time in Kendal, and under the doiiblo 
character of a leading magistrate am’ an active eoui- 
inander, held the country in awe. Tnis person having 
heard that Major I’hihjison was secreted in his brothers 
house on Belle Isle, went thither, armed with his double 
authority (for he was 

Great on tlic beneb, ffroal in tbe saddle, 
he was at both of tlieM*, 

And fatyleil ot Wui as well as J’caco), 

with the view of making prisoner so obnoxious a person. 
The major, however, was on the alert, and gallantly 
stood a siege of eight or ten days, until liis brother 
came to his relief, ’i’lic attack being thus repulsed, the 
major was not a m.an who would sit <lown quietly under 
the injury he had received. He therefore raised a small 
band of horse, aud set forth one Sunday morning in 
search of Briggs. Upon arriving at Kendal, he learned 
that the colonel was at prayers, and proceeding straight 
to the church, he posted his men at the entrance, and 
dashed forward himself down the prinuipal aisle into 
the midst of the congregation. Whatever were his in- 
tentions — whether to carry his enemy off prisoner, or, 
as is more probable, to shoo tv him on the spot — they 
were defeated : the colonel w^as not present. The con- 
gregation, as might be expected, w'as thrown into great 
confusion on seeing an armed man on horseback make 
his appearance among them, ahd the major, taking ad- 
vantage of their astonishment, turned his horse round 
and galloped down the next aisle. As he was making 
his exit iVom the church, his head came violently in 
contsuit with the arch of the doorway, which was much 
smaller than that through which he had entered. His 
helmet was struck off by the blow, his saddle-girth gave 
way, and he himself was much stunned. The congre- 
gnti0D, reoov'ering from their astonishment, attempted 
to oudee him prisoner. But his followers made a furious 


attack on the assaiUnls, and the major killed with his 
own hand one of those who bad seized him, claiiped the 
saddle, uiigirthed as it was, upon his horse, and vaulting 
into it, rode full speed through the streets of Kendal, 
calling oil his men to follow him, and with Ids whole 
party succeeded in making good his retreat to his asylum 
in Belle Isle. The action marked the man. Many knew 
him ; and they who did not, knew as well from the ex- 
ploit that it eould'be hobody but Robin the DeviL Tins 
incident is referred to by 15ir Walter Scott, as having 
furnished him with a liint for his description of a 
similar adventure in KoVby, Canto YI. — the murder of 
Wycliffe by Bertram of Jiisingluim . — ■ 

‘ All eyts upim the pateway lump, 

When tbnmpb tlie Gnthie jireh there f.]>rung 
\ lull soman armed, at boadlonp R]xod — 

Suhle Ills eloak, his plUllU', his btnt'd — 

J<’ire Ironi the flinty iiuor was spurned, 

The Vaults nnw tinted ilanp ivturned ' 

One instant’s planee around he tlno.i , 

From saddle bow his pistol drew; 

(Jnnily didormined was his look. 

Ills eharper itli liis simis he stioolv. 

Ail siattered baekwanl as lit* lanie. 

For all knew lievtrani Kisnipham 
Thiet' bounds that noble eonisor pave, 

'1 bo hist ban roaolied tbo otntTMl im\ e ; 

The boeond elearod the t hnncol i\ i(h‘. 

The third ho was at W;y( htto’s side * 

^^'hl^e yet the smoke the deed touccal 
Itertiani bis ready ehai(;ei wlieels ; 

Jlut lloinidoit'd on the piivtanenl lleor 
'I'lie ste< d. and tkiw n the iider boro ; 

And bin.stnig in liio lieadlonp swa.f, 

The faitlilohs saildlo-pirths pave w .ly , 

’Twas while ho foiled hun to bo freed* 

And with the j'l in to laiso the stood, * 

That fjoni mnayoinent's irolR tianoo 
All Wyehflo’s soldiers walked at onci,’ A o. 

Some dtsttmcc below Belle Isle, at a phice where the 
lake hiiddenly contracts, and where two promontories 
extend to meet each other, a public ferry has been esta- 
blished, of which we availed ourselves to reach the 
western hbore. In eros.sing the lake, we obtained what 
was xterhaps the most interesting view on Windermere, 
and could not but admire the extraordinary clearness of 
the M^ater, t!i rough whicli we (jould see far below the 
luliahitants of its deep recesses as they played in shoals, 
or oecasioiidlly 

^ sportlnp w’lth quick planoe, 

Sliowcd to the sun their waved coats dropt with pold.’ 

Near tlio ferry a pleasure house has been erected by Mr 
("urweii ot Belle Isle, ou a sx)ot commanding fine views 
of the surrounding secncry^ The x^rositcct, however, 
requires a fine day in order to be seen to advantage. 
Its eliaraeter is of that beauty which disappears almost 
utterly in wet or drizzly weather. Further to the soutli, 
but on Ihe eastern shore, Storrs Hall, the fine numsion 
of Mrs Bolton, is seen standing on a promontory whiish 
jirojcets into the lake. Jts late owner, Mr Bolton, was 
the friend of Canning. Avho was in tbe habit of pay- 
ing frequent visits to this cncluinting spot to obtain a 
tcmiwrary rest from the cares and toils of public life. 
Lockhart, in his Life of Sir Walter Scott, gives a 
graphic description of one of these visits, to which the 
presence of Wordsworth, Southey, Scott, and Wilson, 
gave peculiar interest. * It has not,* he says, ‘ I suppose, 
often happened to a jdain English merchant, wholly the 
architect of his own fortunes, to entertain at one time a 
party ewbracing so many illustrious names. He was 
proud of his guests ; tiiey respected him; and honoured 
and loved each other ; and it would have been difficult 
to say which star in the constellation slione with the 
brightest or the softest light. There was “high disr 
course,” intermingled with as gay flashings of courtly 
wit as ever Canning dlsidayed, and a plentiful allowance 
on all sides of those airy transient pleasantries in which 
the fancy of poets, however wise and grave, delights to 
run riot when they are sure not to be misunderstood. 
There were beautiful and accomplished women to adoni 
and enjoy this circle. The eather was as Elysian as 
the scenery. There were brilliant cavalcades througli 
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the woods in the morninixa, and delicious hontinpfs on 
the lake by moonlight, and the last day IVolessor Wil- 
son (‘ the Admiral of the Lake,’ as Canning called him) 
presided over one of the most splendid regattas that 
ever enlivened Windermere, roiliaps there Averc not 
foAver than fifty barges following in the professor’s ra- 
diant procession, AAdieti it paused at the point of Storrs 
to admit into the place of iionour the vessel that carried 
kind happy ]\Ir Bolton and Ids guests. The three bards 
of the lakes led the cheers that hailed Scott and Chin- 
ning; and music and sunshine, ilag.s, streamers, and gay 
dresses, the merry hum of voices, and tlie rapid splash- 
ing of innumerable oars, made nj) a dazzling mixture 
of sensations as tlie fiotilla AAmund its way among the 
richly-foliaged islands, and along hays and promontories 
peopled with enthusiastic spectators.’ 

From this spot tiie lake gradually narrows, till it ho- 
romes in reality ‘ the r.'rer-lake and at a place called 
Newby Bridge*, six miles from Storrs Hall, it finds an 
outlet in the river Levon, Avlneli carries its waters into 
Morecainbe Bay. 


j SITRETISH jr. 

I Tiir. uuideasant nature of the obligation called suroti- 
I ship need not bo (mlarged upon: it is uniA'crsally felt 
, and aekiioAvledged. Yet there is a A^ast luunber of 
I ollices and situatii^ns to Avidcli parties are not eligible, 

; unless they can bring forward satisfaetor^’ security for 
1 the sums aaIiicI? niaj'’ he intrusted to them, liidivi- 
; duals, seeing friends tints depending for the means of a 
, livelihood, or of advance in the Avorld, nyinn obtaining 
guarantees for their intromissions, arc oflon induced by 
: liuiivane feedings to undertake such obligations; and 
how frequently they sufi'er loss tlirough this friendly act 
is but too well knoAvn. On the other hand, individuals 
who niiglit obtain certain situations if tliey could give 
proper sureties, often fail to do so, from either their in- 
' ability to get security, or tbeir bonourable dislike to 
; ask a friend to undertake such a hazard in their be- 
ll alf. 

The inlellcctual progress of our country has at length 
; furnished a solution of this class of (hfliculties. It has 
been found tliat, however uncertain may be the coii- 
i tingeuey of a fall before temptation in an individual, 

! there is a determinate and regularly recurring number 
; of such lapses out of a Avide number of cases— the same 
! principle holding here as in the annual criminal sta- 
I tisties of a country, AvhieJi arc ahvays nearly uniform, 

: allowing for progressive conditions. The idea of fouiid- 
I ing upon this natural fact a society for making sureti- 
j ship a matter of business, w^as first explained to the 
I public ill the J)ublin ReviCAv for August 1840, by the 
first writer of the day on this class of Rubji*cts, Augustus 
de Morgan. He sliOAii'ed that, ‘ if a tliousand bankers’ 
clerks W'ere to club together to indemnify their securi- 
ties, by tlie payment of one pound a-year each, and if 
[ eacli had given security for L..')00, two in each year 
might become defaulters bi that amount, four to half 
tlie amount, &c. without rendering the guarantee fund 
insolvent also that, ‘ if it be tolerably well nseertamed 
that the instances of dishonesty (yearly) among such 
pcfrsons amount to one in five hundred, this club Avould 
cohtinuD to exist, subject to being in debt in a bad 
year, to an amount wliicli it w'ould be able to dis- 
charge in good ones.’ In 1842, these ideas were rea- 
lised by the establishment, under favour of an act of 
parliament, of • The Guarantee Society, for providing 
security for the fidelity of persons in situations of trust, 
where securities are required, on payment of an annual 
premium *, capital one htindred thousand pounds.’ There 
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is something startling at first sight in such a society ; i 
but its advantages are readily discovered. 

The first of these undoubtedly is its enabling a clerk 
or other salaried 'igeiit, of good cliaracter, to obtain at 
once, and without obligation to others, such security as 
he may require. To quote a pamphlet upon the sub- 
ject,^ Avhich has fallen into our hands — ‘One or tw^o 
instances of deserving individuals, debarred of their 
well-earned reward, may convince the reader of the 
serious hardship that the system of priA'atc suretiship 
often inflicts u]von the deserving. They are selected 
from tw’o very diiTerent raiiks ni life, and will be suffi- 
cient evidence of the Iriitli of the position here laid 
down. 

‘First, writh ri*speet to the army. Tho roAvard for 
merit, aeeompnnied with peeuniary advantage, is very 
limited m this brtaieh of the public servb'c. Suppose 
the officer tON*be edueiited in the military school, and 
immediately drafted into the army (whieli is a A’ory 
common ease), liis whole life aa'III have been spent either 
on service or in the barrack. He may have distin- i 
guished himself upon the field of Vattle, and obtained 
a company by exertion amidst the greatest dangers. 

To tbo A'ctcran of this description the paymastership is 
tlie only pecuniary reward tliat can be enjoyed Avdiile 
ujion active duty Avith his regiment. lie is shipped 
from colony to colony, and the Avar-offiec authorities, 
anxious to afford substantial rwvard, may have the 
opportunity of offering liiin this appointment for ser- 
vices brought under tlieir esiiecial notice. In this ease 
the most unexceptionable sureties are required to the 
amount of L.2()00, and Imndreds of meritorious officers 
have reluctantly been forei'd to decline the office, wdiich 
it Avonld have greatly benefited them to ai'cept, and 
gratified the authorities to hnA^e conferred. An example 
amongst officers of this standing is not wanting to ac- 
knowledge the importance of tlie honourable help to be 
obtained from the Guarantee Society, and the society 
itself is under obligation to the autlioritics of the w^ar- 
otfiee for the support given by them to the society in 
its infancy. * 

‘The second ease to wffiich I Av^onld allude is of an- 
other class. A person w’ho had entered the establish- 
ment of one of the large chibs, in tjic neiglibourhood of 
St James's pabu'c, upon dully pay, conducted himself 
with so much propriety, that he was gradually promoted 
to the offiei* of assi.stant butler. The butler died, and 
as valuable articles were intrusted to his ki'cping, it 
w'as important that none but a trust wiirtliy person 
should be api>oiiited to tlie vacancy. Tlie ehib w^as pro- 
tected 111 this appointment by a bond to a considerable 
amount. The good character of the assistant-butler 
recommended him to the house committee, who unani- 
mously selected him for the Aaeant office. The m!ex*ssily 
of providing sureties, howeAx*r, Avas an insujieruble bar; 
tlie mail had no friends of sufficient property to whom 
he could apply for such a favour. It was most desirable 
that his services should be secured, and as the Guarantee 
Society, wliich at tlftit time laid scarcely commenced 
business, offered the means of removing the difficulty, 
some members of the eommittee of management com- 
municated with* the society; inquiries confirmed the 
opinion of the good character of the man ; the society 
became his sureties, and, a deserving, well -qualified 
person obtained his reward for good and faithful ser- 
vices.' 

It also appears that the Guarantee Society furnishes' 
security under circumstances which form a great im- 
provement upon the private mode. It not only insti- 
tutes a rigid investigation into the moral character of 
the applicant— rejecting him if there be any deficiency 
in this respect — but it exercises a care over the parties 
concerned, demanding that the employer shall exert due 
vigilance over the employed. Private parties, acting as 
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nfTuriticff, arc usually prevented l)y delicacy from niak- raeiit for dishonesty, while other delinquents have ab- 
iiii: any iiuiuiry about the footing on wdneh employer sconded to avoid the consequences of a prosecution.’ 

.and employed may stand ; and, when failure takes place. We are, upon the whole, impressed Avitli a strong sense 
tliev are usually at a loss to ascertain how far tlie iiltegcfl of the soundness of the prin(di)lc involved in the ost«- 
<l(‘falc‘jition is real ; but the (guarantee Society is under hlishment of this society, and believe we are onl}^ doing 
no seruple on these points, and facts prove tliat it is well an acceptable duty to fi large portion of our readers in 
for them to be so. On the other hand, em])loyer8 who making them aware of its existence, 
conet'ive themselves to he amply protetded by private 
sureties, often find that these either were fallacious at 

first, or in the eourse of time have become so, their minds 2:’ ATT IT A TALE 

being too mucb engrossed witli other obiecds to admit 

of ti»cir exercising due care, 13iit a society making lA nuY town and eity ba*R its promenade, where the in- 


ot tbcir exercising due care, Ihit a society making TA nuY town and eity has its promenade, where the in- 
sure! iship a business, and possessing an .-miple capital, habitants or visitors make it ‘ their custom of an after- 
niav he depended upon with absolute confide;n*e. noon’ to lounge. This is either specially provided, as 

Mr De Morgan, in the able paper Inch lias been in eontincntal cities, ]>ul)lie gardens and esplanades, 
quoted, anticipated in some d(‘gr(*c t lu‘ (diji ct am, thr.t or (>]i,e tlic peo])le ehoosi* one of the streets wdierein to 
sef'iiritv obtahiecl on eomnu'reial priiu iples from a society make their j|rlaily perambulations. Regent Street in 
would exercise a leas control o\er the moral h clings of I/aidon, Saekville Street in Dublin, and Princes Street 
the assured party than does a private giiarantei*. On in Kdinhurgh, have been selected by the respective in - 
this point Mr Saundorson is still more explicit, and wo hahitants for this pnrjiose. ]t is in the last of tlii'sc 
extract liis oliservations in roll. ‘ The onlv^ (‘onsideration,' that the firft scene of tlic little drama we arc about to 
h(‘ says, ‘ wliicdi remains worthy of notnx', is the effect deserilu* is lai<l. 

tliat the introdmdmn of tins jirincipio will li.ave upon One sunny afternoon in is.i-, TVinees Street was 


other gimeral interests of the einnmmiity, esqiecially miusmilly erowdi'd. Aever, fierhaps, was tlir-re a more 
witJi reganl to morality. 7’he rarity of a pmseculion by brilliant dnqilay of spring fashions fliaii adorned tin; 
sureti(‘s sufileienlly attests tin weakness of tlie moral fair pruincmnlers, who made the street gay witli their 
control that private sureti s^ iP esoiei^es in the relation.^ presence, ilore a mother was sedately chaperoning liev 
between the emjih^u'n and tneir bondsmen, Jt is sutii- fair danghlers, gdaneing now and then to either side*, 
cient for the .snndy that Le has incurred a heavy well satislied with the iimisnally elegant appearance of 
penalty -, and it 110111 ! evince great ignorance of the the damsels, now tli.at the weather ivas fine enough tii 
world to suppose relatives would farther expose tladr admit of ab.andoning vi inter costume. 'Diere an iiifaritr}’ 
family Jionoiir by public proceedings against the of- ofhecT from tlie ejislh* loitered beside a eonj>1e of young 


Under such feelings, the worthless .servant 


his head tov'aru' 


' prettier, tliat tlie 


escapes punishment, he may form otlier aequainrance sofr nothmg^s it pleased him to utter rrdght be heard 
and other friendships , he luis^ihly ma^ obtain auotli.'r witli greater distiiudncss. Sisters leaned on the arms 
cnqiloynr and other sureties, Mid run a similar round of of brothers, fathers took care of daughters. At one 
folly and vice, and eventually jiluiige into greater de- moment a caialry ollieer from Riershill dashed past 
liniiuencies. 'fhe proceedings of the (luarantee Society, on his hack, bowing as he rode to the v.arious ladies 
on the contrari, appear well calculated to arrest such a whose acquaintance he had made .at the assemblies or 


eourse of^ evimts. I’poii the first defalcation, if it be j 
not a easi‘ of gross fraud, the individual maybe calk'd 


elsewhere. Ojicii carriages, with tastefully-attired occu- 
]>ants, drove slowly p.ast . and, in short, tlie stf'^t ap* 


ujion to protect the society from jieeuniary loss, bis jiearcd to «‘outain wdiat the neivspapers (‘.all all tin; 
cmployia' still having the right to ] .‘osecute. If tins ‘ l>; a u1 v .am WashioiT of Edinburgh, 
can he accomphsliefi, when a, seitmd ajqihcatiou for Amidst all this gaiety, tltere w.as one individual wlio 
guarantee is made, the answm- of tlie society to the p'o- did not jiartako of it. lie had already paradial the pave- 
posed master would hi‘, “ \V(‘ w ill not guaraiiRe A. R. ment several times, .and from the anxious scrutiny v/ith 
a second tilin' ; ive Ix lieie lie can he enqiloyed more whicli iio roiiewod every lady he met, it was manifest 


usefully then in otTices of peciiniar 3 ’ trust.” 


he sought amongst the crowd one bright particular st.ar 


‘'J’he indiiidual m by such nu'.'ms most probably on wiiorn all Jus thoughts were concentrated, and for 
saved from tin* temptation that would constantly beset whom all his sighs (and they were deep and frequent) 
him. If the eireuinslnnees attending the defalcation were heaved. At length, as lie erossed the end of (kistle 
afford evidence of scnoiis criniiirility, prosecution will Street, the young laily he sought was seen to approach, 
certainly" follow. Tlie sociidy liave their personal in- She was not alone, which appeared to be a terrible dis- 
teresfs to protect, and will in such a ease exert the only appointment to the expectant. Tier mother wuis w’ith 
real cheek upon the positivudy dishonest — namely, the her; and one glance told him that a certain question, 
certainty of exposure and punishni(‘iit. ITpon this suh- the issue of wdiieh he looked forw'ard to with the most 
jeet no doubt can exist: tlic a^ipuintment of the solicL- intense eagerness, had been decided against him. T]yes, 
tors to till' Association of London, Bunkers for the I're- the expression of ivliieh he had studied for months, had 
vention of Fraud, as the society’s solicitors for the pro- manifestly been weeping. He passed the two ladies, 
sedition of defaulters, is positive proof of the society’s for he was too agitated to address them. With wateh- 
determination that puiiishnuuit shall follow a violalioii ful gaze, however, he followed their steps, and once or 
of laws instituted for the protection of the community twice was on the point of overtaking and speaking. 


at large. • 

* The success of thq Giiararftee Society must therefore 
lead to a diminution of fraud and dz.shonestix* In fur- 


hut prudence cheeked him ; for he felt that, should 
his worst fears be realised, liis emotions w'ould master 
him, arfd the result woukT be quite ridiculous in the 


ther firoof it maybe stated, that of parties whose default public street. This forbearance was, after a time, re- 
the society have had to make good, some arc now un- waarded. The ladies stopped for a minute, and having 
dergoing the penalty aw’^arded by the law as a punish- exchanged a few words with Mr Panson (the young 

lady’s father), whom they accidentally encountered, 

* Tiu^ oxjKrioiioo of tbo soiioty hiis uheiuly f.hown to tlic wumt into a music-shop. The lovcr instantly quiek- 
diRxti.is mat fiwud by servants, under pruiite sureties, is com- pned his pace, passed the old gentleman without recog- 
tmtu-a t«> li Smoiis extent in tht^ coniinc>niiil world. Cast's dailv follnwed the two ladies into the shon 

iirisi* to pi nv(! how totally inadequate iuid dofectivo the bystem of ' . Ww „ t. 4- 1 i la 

privato w'cuntvis .is a ])reventivo of crime Under the present Having succeeded by a mighty effort tO COtltrol hlS 

system, witli l)u> exeejition of certain of the b, inkers, wii«.se cx- feelings, the intruder addressed Mrs T^anson and her 
eellent assoi'iation is^ a sufejuiard to the best T>r»ncipicH of civil so- daughter as one intimate with them. The elder lady 

of coldncs*. 


for such crimes falls upon the surety, whfi is altotfcthei unproU*eted ; 
and the Worthless delimiuent is lof* to continue hia depredation 
upon the unw'ai j public. 


Miss Panson turned pale, and trembled. They had 
coinc to try a piano, and wralked into an inner room. 
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Burton (that was the lover’s name) followed them — 
a proceeding which evidently did not accord with the 
views of the mamma," for she frowned, and inquired 
whether Mr Burhm had come to buy any music ? He 
replied in the negative, but still hovered near them. 
The truth was, he was anxious to speak a word to Maria 
Panson without, if possible, being overlieard. After a 
time, they were for an instant hidden behind a cabinet- 
piano; this was the moment; he seized it, and whis- 
pered, ‘ Be at the ruins at eight’ Tlic young lady made 
a motion of assent, and Burton almost immediately 
afterwards took his leave. Jts he turne d to go, he en- 
countered a third person, wlio had entered during his 
agitation quite unperceived — no otlicr than Mr J^ansoii, 
who, on shaking hands, asked, ‘ Did you gel my note?’ 
Burton answered in the affirmative. 

‘Then 1 shall see you at six ?’ ^ 

‘ Punctually,’ w^as the reply ; and Biffton left the 
shop. 

It will now be necessary to change the scone, tlnnigh 
not to a very great distance from where it was first laid. 
For the information of those who have never been in 
Edinburgh, it wdll be necessary to state that the space 
between Princes Street and the CHstIc roetk is occupied 
I with gardens, so that the street from which they take 
their name has houses only on one side, the other being 
I bounded by tlie railings of ilie gardens. At the base of 
I the steep ascent which leads from the gardens to the 
j castle is a picturesque ruin, half shrouded in ivy, being 
I the remains of an outwork covering a sjiring, from wlii<‘li 
j the garrison in early times was supplied with water. I 
i Beside it>»is an alcove, made to look ruinous by tlie 
hand of art. 'I’liis was IIk* sjiot indicated to ^fiss Panson 
I in the w'ords wdneh Burton uttered in the music-shop ; 
j and here, as the hour of eight approaclu d, a young man. 

attired in an inf iiury uniform, w^as seen pacing up and 
I down, Re.stlcssiass and ilib.eppointment, with vudciit 
I grief, w'ere depicted on his countenance and by his 
I aidions. For a moment be w'ould ]iause in the middle 
of tlie graveled walk, as if plunged in the most j>ro- 
found meditation. Tlieii he continued his pronienad<‘ 
with the haste of a man walking against tim(\ For one 
moment he sat on the boneli in tlie ruined rather tli.aii 
ruinous alcove, and the next he rose, .ami striding to 
a point from which he could sec; one of the entrances 
to the gardens from Princes Street, he strained his eyes 
in the twilight to seek the object of his so’’row\s. A 
spectator observing the restlessnchs of the young ofli- 
cer, w»)uld have imagined tliat he was cither suffering 
uniler some terrible aniioyanca;, or that he wais very 
much in love. The latter conj’ecturc would liave soon 
been verified ; for presently two female figures made 
their appearance;; one of whom, on seeing him, quick- 
ened her pace, so as to leave her companion behind. 
In an instant tlic lovers met ! 

It has been said that only liglit gidefs arc locjuacious ; 

* deep sorrow hath no tongue.’ Thus it secanod with 
these despairing lovers. Instinctively she had placed 
her arm in his, and they wandered far up the sfeep 
ascent beside the castle rock, ere the agitation of either 
had su0iciently subsitlcd to allow of their breaking 
silence. The first words were uttered by the lady ; 
indeed it may be observed, that on such occasions it is 
the lady who generally does speak first. 

‘ All, then, is over,* she exclaimed, ‘ and thi§ is to be 
our last interview f 

‘ 8uch is the decree which has been pronounced,’ re- 
plied Edward Burton. ‘ I kept the apiioiutment with 
your father this evening. I cannot repeat to you what 
he said, for that would pain us both unnecessarily ; but 
it was decisive. My pretensions to your hand at this 
or any future time are summarily rejected !’ 

Miss Maria Panson became so agitated on hearing 
this, that her lover found it necessary to place her in a 
garden seat near to which they had by this time wan- 
dered. Edward did all in his power to lessen her grief. 
He reminded her that, though forbidden to engage them- 
selves to each other, it was still in their power to main- 


tain their attachment, in the liope of better times. After 
a few years’ foreign service, it might be liis fortune to 
attain such promotion as to entitle him to claim her as 
hi.s bride. ‘ ManK,’ bo said at length, passionately, ‘ may 
1 hope that yon will continue constant to me?’ 

The young lady raised her bead and looked steadfiistU 
at her lover through her tears ; she gently returned bis 
grasp, and, m toiK'snmde tremulous by the struggles of 
some feeling wounded by the suspicion which the ques- 
tion implied, asked, ‘ Could be doubt her?’ Edward, ns 
if ashamed of umlerrating the (*oustancy of a heart whicli 
be believed to be solely bis own, iutieated forgiveness, 
and made tbc warmest protestatums of bis own iin- 
failiiig attachment At this moment tlie lovers were 
startled by the drums of tbc castle-- a signal for si'pii- 
ratioii which Edward danal not disobey; for early the 
next morning Ihc regiimait, in wdncli be was an en- 
sign, wais tOJ*iliar< ii, and be was obliged to npfH'ar at 
a preliminary umster, 'riu're was no tunc for words 
Edw'ard drew from his ]u>t‘ket a coin nearly sev(‘rcd 
in half; one iiortion lie presented to Maria, tlu* other 
he retained. Tbev quite broke i it, each keiqmig n 
moiety; the meaning and impressiveness of wbicli cere- 
mony must be mcII known to those v. bo are ver'-ed in 
ancient Scottish (aistoms, and who have* read Scott’s 
pathetic novel, ‘ The Bride of Lanimernmir.’ Hy a 
mighty effort Edward tore himsidf from his fair com- 
panion. As the soldier bent his slow and sorrowful 
st.e])s towards the castle, he paused for a moment, and 
dn w from his breast a small packet -with wdneh Mana 
!ja<l on a I'reviona occasion presented him. It con- 
tained a lock of her hair, and he kissed it fervently; 
and, in imitation of tlic eliivalry of old, he inh vowed 
that these tokens should eheor him in moments of des- 
l>onden(‘v% and animate him in the hour of danger. 
With this high-souled resolve he i|)assed the gate which 
opens on the es]>lanade, and hurried oil’ to his quarters 
to ]) repare for duty. 

Maria, on her part, was found by her young com- 
panion weeping bitterly, and scarcely able to support 
herself. With kind solicitude her friend helped her 
along, and strove, with words of soothing and en- 
couraging consolation, to blunt the sharpness of the 
grief she suflcrcd. It was grovinp dark, and they 
quickened their pace. In tbc gloomiest part of the 
grounds, w here the path is almost hidden by overhang- 
ing trees, they heard to their great alarm footsteps 
overtaking tbeni. '^I’liis induced them to double their 
speed ; it was useless ; the heavy tread of a man still 
gained upon them ; and in another instrant Maria heard 
her name pronounced in a tone of impatuaice, not un- 
mixed w'ith anger. On looking round she beheld her 
father ! 

The result was, that Maria’s miser) was increased 
tenfold, and that night was without doubt the most 
wTetchod she bad ever spent, as her disordered and 
careworn appearance next morning fully indicated.^ 

After breakfast Mr Panson took lus daughter kindly 
hy the hand and liPd her bito the study. Her heart 
beat violently, for she had a presentiment that Ed- 
ward w^as to be the subject of their conversation. ‘ My 
dear Maria,’ lie commenced, ‘ neither your mother 
nor myself can see you in this state of aflliction — in 
spite of the imprudence ,on your part wdiich has led to 
it — without feeling deeply afflicted. Let me reason 
with you a little on the engagement you would have ! 
entered into with Mr Burton. Let me assure you it 
is from no caprice or hardness of disposition that I 
have so decidvely negatived your mutual wishes. He 
is, 1 confess, a well-conducted, and, for aught 1 know to 
the contrary, an amiable young man; but his iirofes- 
sion, as well as his w'ant of fortune, are obstacles to any 
hopes of happiness as your husband. It was therefore 
my duty to reject him as a son-in-law. You, an only 
daughter, must have either followed him to India, and 
deprived your parents of your much- cherished society, 
or have remained burdened with an engagement in- 
dulging in a fruitless hope that young Burton would 
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rarve his way to fortunb with llU S’^brd, which is in 
those days the worst 6 t aU insixuiftCnta f6r rtiakint? 
money/ When her fajth^r adverted h) tliB idea' of her 
j^oing abroad, and leaving hVa< and het^nipther, Ma‘ria’9 
tears fell fast, and she , remerttbered that, amidst the 
strong fedings which had lately agitated her breast, 
she had never definiteh/ thphgh^i of that event as form- 
ing a nec0wary conseitiijienee of her union with Edward. 

* Besides/ continued the kind father, * you arc youhg, 
and the ^rdent fcclin^js of youth are not always to 
he trusted. Burton has been your only lover; your 
affection^ have yet to be tested by the adulation and 
addresses of others. You may chkngc !* 

* Never !’ interrupted the youilg lady with firmness. 
‘Make no rash vows, my dear; and f trust you 

have made hone. Unknown to you, I Witncss('d the 
parting scene. in the gardens last niglit/ At tliis an- 
nouncement Maria started, and a crimson hlii.sh sud- 
denly overspread her face. ‘Nay, child, 1 have no 
wish to reproach your imprudence,’ Mr Pan son added ; 
‘you suffer enough already; for at this lime I believe 
your grief, and the love which it springs from, to 
be sincere. One tlfing, however, I must forbid; and 
that is correspondence : for understand, thfit no latent 
hope of ever gaining my nr your mother’s consent to 
the match must linger within you. Bcinembcr, not a 
letter must be sent to or received from Edward Bur- 
ton ; and this is the last time his name shall ever pass 
iny lips.* Maria s])enf the rest of the day in her chani- 
Ixir, and it was iiiontlis ere she recovered her wonted 
cheerfulness. 

It is necessary to the due development of our story, 
that the reader’s imagination should help ns to pass over 
a space of twelve years. In that period many changes 
had taken place ; none more rapid and important in 
their consequences than the position of our Eastern 
empire. Amidst these Burton took a not inglorious 
part. lie proved himself on several occasions a good 
and brave soldier, and his gallantry was rewarded with 
promotion, which he earned, however, not without some 
sacrifice of bodily health ; and after having long endured 
tlic trying influence of Eastern dimes, ho obtained his 
majority and leave of absence to return home. Amongst 
all the chances and changes which r. dozen years had 
produced, the general appearance of l^rinccs Street, 
Edinburgh, was only altered by th(‘ disjdny of a few ad- 
ditional shops, and the handsome front of a club-house, 
which had recently been erected. The trees in the 
gardens had grown taller, and tiie ruins had received a 
few more strokes of the picturesque from the legitimate 
artist in that line— Father Time. Still the street itself 
was enlivened by gay company — elegantly attired Iadie.s, 
military danglers from the castle, and cavaliers from 
Piershill, abounded as heretofore. 

On a spring afternoon quite as sunny as tiiat on 
whicli our story opened, a travelling carriage was drawn 
by four horses up to the door of Mackay’s hotel. Its oc- 
cupants were a gentleman whose complexion betokened 
a recent residence in a warm climate, and a lady, who, 
as she stepped from the carriage, was remarked by the 
casual passers-by who caught a glimpse of her face, 
to possess great beauty. Travellers who p about in 
coaches-and-four are invariably indulged with the inn’s 
best room, and accordingly the lady and gentleman 
were ushered into the front drawing-room, the windows 
of which looked into the Princes Street gardens. 

‘ Diriner, sir ?’ inquired the waiter, bowing low enough 
to let his towel of office touch the ground. 

‘Decidedly!* replied the traveller with the unhesi- 
tSifting promptitude of a hungry man. 

‘For two, sir?* 

* and as soon as possible.* 

‘ Meantime,* rejoined the lady, * send up my servant* 
The waiter bowed again, turned on his heel like an 
autoiriatoti, and left the room. 

* darling,* said the husband, ‘here we are at 
^ -7 native city of Edinburgh. I shall almost 

iqUlro after old friends ; t>velve years midtes 


sad havoc amongst them.* He -walked to the window, 
and looked at the passers-by for a short time* ‘ Yes 
— all new faces. Gut of the hundreds of acquaintances 
I left behind me, there will scarcely be one to greet me 
on my return.* 

* Yes, owe/’ replied tbe wife, placing her hand on his 
shoulder. ‘ Welcome, welcome, dearest Edivnrd, back 
to the place of your birth ; I love it for your sake/ 

This affectionate speech was accompanied with a 
little endearment, which nearly overthrew the hus- 
band’s firmness ; but it does not do for soldiers to be 
overcome, so he answered quickly, ‘ You must love it 
for its own sake, Milly. It is a beautiful place. Look at 
those gardens; are they not refreshing to see in the 
heart of a crowde^d city ?’ 

The lady admired the slopes, the walks, and the bold 
rock shooting up perpendicularly from the earth. At 
last her eyettvandered to the ruins, and she inquired 
what they were. The gentleman w.is a little discon- 
certed ; stammered; but at length managed to get out, 
that he b.ad not the slightest idea. At this moment his 
eye caught tbe figure of an old friend between the 
trees. ‘All!’ he exclaimed, ‘ there is Waterton ; I am 
glad he is in town ; ho shall be amongst the first 1 
will seek out. You will like him amazingly ; he is an 
excellent fellow — and so droll.* 

The dinner w’^us soon despatched, and plans arranged 
for the evening. The lady was to write lettiTS to her 
friends in l^ondon, and the major (for, to keep the 
reader no longer in suspense, the ‘arrivals’ were Major 
Burton and his wife!') intended “-to seek out Waterton. 
To carry out the first intention, Mrs Aiirton rung for ! 
her writing-desk. Her maid apswered the* summons, 
but in a state of the utmost agitation. She trembled, 
and taking up one corner of her apron for fear she 
should have occasion to cry, exclaimed, ‘ Ilease, ma’am, 

I could almost hang myself with vexation ; for, please 
ma’am, I thought I put your desk into tlie rumble, and 
I didn’t.’ 

‘ Then it is left beliind? How very provoking.’ 

‘Ob, no matter?’ said the major; ‘tell Johnson to 
give you mine.* Whereupon the girl flew out of the 
room like a iierson who liad escaiied some appj/ling 
danger. 

‘ There were things of consequence in my desk,’ 

Mrs Burton; ‘letters which I should not wish all the 
world to read.* 

* Some of mine perhaps ?’ returned the major. The 
lady assented. ‘That is perplexing/ he continued; 

‘ but never mind, you can use my desk for the present ; 

I here is the key.* The desk was brought. Mrs Burton 
began her task of letter-writing, and the husband sallied 
forth to discover the abiding place.s of a few of his old ; 
friends — Waterton amongst the rest. 

Wlicn the lady had finished her first epistle, she | 
could not find the wax ; and while ransacking every 
part of the desk, all of a sudden out flew a little drawer. 
Though startled at first, she was much more startled 
afterwards: something was concealed in this myste- | 
rious little recess. With trembling hand she opened j 
a small paper packet. It contained a lock of hair, | 
and (destruction to her mental peace!) auburn hair j 
— not the jet black lock she in a moment of roman- ; 
tic folly gave to her husband during his loverhood! | 
But lest that should fail to make her wretched, there , 
was anoHier evidence of more than equivocal import. ! 
She had read the Bride of Lammermuir, and knew the 1 1 
fhll meaning and intent of that severed half-sovereign ! j 
She had a rival ! Some fair-haired Lucy Ashton I j 

In the midst of her distress, Major Burton returned, | 
bringing news that he had met with Waterton, who 
promised to come in to take his negus, and be intro- 
duced to the bride. She received the information with 
greater indifference than pleased her husband. She 
looked pale and agitated. He asked her the cause. 
Mf 0 Burton said nothing, but with dmnb though 
^edtive Sequence displayed the lock of hadr and the 
love-token. It was now the major’s turn to turn pale 
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and become aj^itatecl. For a tiin^ he could not reply ; were then rene\sed ; but, to Burton’s astonishment, his 
and when he made the attempt, muttered something friend fought as sliy as before of the subject of the 
about a former engagement, youthful ftJly, and the Vansons. Tins helped to iiuTease the major’s fears, 
other excuses always uppermost on sucli occasions. Delicacy evidently prevented Waterton from shocking 

* Of course,’ said the lady in a tone of pique, ‘ I can liis* feelings by^ome fatal disclosure concerning ^fari.a. 
have no right to inquire into circumstances which hap- He was tlie destroyer of Iicr happiness, perhaps — he 
pened before we met. But you have deceived me !’ shuddered to think — of her life ! 

‘ Deceived you, Millicent ; I am incapable of— ’ After a long gossi]) Waterton left, and Burton retired 

‘Nay, do not sink deeper into falsehood. You have to his chamber fully eouvinced that he was one of the 
deceived me. When we formed our solemn engagement, vilest perjurers ujaui earth ! 

I was made to believe that no former one existed.’ Before parting, Waterton made the major promise to 

Major Burton stood a little abashed, and wisely thought dine with him, and bring his wife. Next day at the 
that tlip best way was to liis fault, and to sue for apiiointed hour they made their aiipearaiiee at Water- 
forgiveness. This he did ; but the lady appeared in- ton’s lioiisc. Burton’s spirits were much depressed, 
e.vorable. ‘ Come, dearest,’ he said beseechingly, ‘ be lie dreaded going into society , knowing that sooner or 
a little charitable. At all events, whatever feeling you later the crisis must come; Unit some person who 
may have to expend on the allair, let me enlist it in knew the ransons would blurt out the fate which he 
favour of the unhappy girl to whom ymir. irresistible doubted not had befidh'n his victim. In this mood lie 
attractions have made me false. 1 ownTliai the hope- entered thej^’an mg- room, his wife hanging on his arm. 
less misery slie must have felt on hearing I had be- To his surprisedie beheld Waterton romping with three 
come the husband of another, has indeed cost me many children, whose likeness to him at onee pronounced 
a pang, and formed a bitter drop in the cup of hap- a very near relationship. He greeti'd Ins guests heartily, 
piness you, dear Millicent, have filled.’ Tlic major and said Mrs Wat(‘rton would Letdown jimnodiatcly. 
said this with so much emotion and earneslness, tliat ‘ AV by,’ exclaimed the major, ‘yon never told rue you 
I Ids wife could scarcely help being afiected. She de- were married.* 
mandod to know the whole of the circunistance.s. Tie ‘No,’ said the host; ‘delicacy forbade that.’ 

! told her honestly and without reservation. He did not ‘ Delicacy?’ 

! conceal the ]>Iedge of eternal fidelity he and Maria ‘Yes; and when you know T have maftied, you 

I J‘.au.son had exchanged at the ruin in the garden — a will understand my reserve — hut here comes a better 
, pledge tlie tokey of which wais now lying before them. explanation than words can give.’ 

' Next to love, pity is the strongest passion which The door opened, and Mrs Waterton entered. She 
' warms the Ifreast of w'oniaii; and if any resentment w'elcoincd her guests -with great cordiality. Burton 
i lurked ih Millicent Jhirtoii’s licart against her bus- started; he trembled wuth ani.azenient ; and his first 
I hand, it w'as now turned to pity for tlie WTetehedness impulse -was to ex(‘laim, ‘ Miss T’anson 
into wdiich she was uinvittiiigly the cause of plunging a ‘Yes,’ interposed Waterton, ‘Miss I’anson a dozen 
confiding and ]>erhaps amiable girl. ‘For her sake,’ years ago, but Mrs AVatcrtoii now\ Why, your friend 
' she said, ‘I catmot forgive you. At least you might and I have been married these ten years !’ 
i have wTitteu to break ofi the engagement before pro- ‘Miss Pansoii married’.’ repeated Mrs Burton with 
I posing to me.' unfeigned pleasure, as the last suspiciou of a rival 

‘But we were strictly prohibited from corresponding, was thus banished from her breast. ‘Oh, my dear 
, Toor girll I must OAvn I dread to inquire after her. I madam, how very delighted I am to know you ;’ and 
fi'C'l acutely the wrong I liave done; it is irreparable.’ she seized both her new friend’s hands and •shook them 
, ‘1 fear she will prove a dangerous rival to me!’ re- heartily. 

' plied Mrs Burton, in a tone meant to be jocular, but in This, then, ivas the lovc-stricken broken-hearted 
reality not much pleased with the deexj remorse her damsel whom Burton had conjured uj) in imagina- 
Imsband professed. tion ! This was the w’reek his broken faith had pic- 

I ‘No, no, Milly; let the honesty with which I Iiave tured! Instead of a pale grief-burdened lady, ho beheld 

confided to you every tittle of that unhappy affair a matronly, but still jiretty w oman, full of life, gaiety, 
banish so unworthy a thought , nothing but a full con- and happiness. ‘ The fact is, my love,’ wdiispercd Mrs 
fidenec in the strength of my owm and your afl'ectlon Burton to her husband as tliey went down to dinner, 
wmuld Itavc wrung the painful disclosure from me. No; ‘you arc not the desperate lady-killer you tliink your- 
if we .should meet — if, by ilic interference of friends, self!’ The major was at first conspicuously chop- 
and by the exercise of that strength of mind which I fallen ; and some remote allusions to the Princes Street 
know Miss T’ansoii to possess, slie caii endure to be- gardens, in wdiich Mrs Waterton took the lead, gave him 
hold me the husband of another, he it yours to pour the so much uneasiness, that they w^re after a time not re- 
balm of friendship into the wounds I have made. You peatod. A glass or two of champagne, however, nerved 
vu'U be her friend, Milly ?’ Mrs Burton placed her the soldier for a downright assault on his former engage- 
hand in that of her husband, and said with a sigh she ment with his friend’s wife ; and wlien the ladies had 
would. retired, he and his host entered laughingly into the 

At this moment Mr Waterton was announced. The subject of their respective marriages. Each of course 
introduction to Mrs Major Burton was soon made, (as all husbands do after dinner) spoke raptures of his 
and the two friends were speedily engaged in an inte- wife. * Besides all my love,’ said Burton, ‘ T owe my 
resting conversation concerning the fate and fortunes of Millicent a tleep debt of gratitude. Possessed of a 
sever^ of their old cronies. Nothing, however, eould ex- large fortune, she preferred sharing it with me, then a 
ceed the caution with which Burton avoided the small- poor subaltern, to mavrying oiul of the richest men in 
est allusion to the Pansous. And AVaterfipn, though Calcutta.’ 

he named several of their acquaintances, never once ‘ For my part,’ returned the other, ‘ until Maria’s 

mentioned them : refraining perhaps on account of tTie father died, wliich he did three years since, the only 

delicacy of the subject in the presence of the major’s fortune 1 got with my wnfe was herself, and part of a 

, wife. When, thorrfore, the lady rose to retire, upon half sovereign which ’ 

the plea of fatigue, Burton’s heart beat fast with ap- ‘Nay, nay, spare me on that point!* exclaimed Bur- 
prehension. He dreaded to hear the truth which he ton, rising to join the ladies in the drawing-room, 
feared would come out in his wife’s absence. How Young reader, the lesson to be derived from this little 
could he justify his falsehood, the clfea of which he sketcli is— beware how you trust solely to the ardent 
did not doubt had been disastrous? Perhaps the victim and inconsiderate feelings of youth ; vows uttered under 

of his faitlilessness was But he dared not anticipate their influence are invariably ‘rash’ ones, which a 

the truth. He would khnw it presently, for Mrs Burton venerable maxim tells us we ought never to nisdce. 
had left the room. The reminiscences of bygone days Actuated by the blind impulse of violent emotions, we 
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arci sure to deceive ourselves — imagilflng that we are 
perfectly sincere, when we are merely impelled by a 
giddy and untoward i)assion, nothing abated by the 
well-meant interference of relatives anri friends. The 
consequence of such conduct is, that the integrity of the 
promises then made is as unstable as the feelings that 
prompt them. Had Edward and Maria really loved as 
they thought they did on parting, they would never 
have broken their ‘ faith.’ 


THE SCIENTIFIC PHENOMENA OF 
DOMESTIC LIFE. 


Tins diffusion of science has not a more efficient agent 
than the familiar explanation of familiar occurrences. 
Every appearance in nature, however trivial it may 
seem, is governed by laws as immutable as those wdiich 
regulate the revolutions of the globe itself ; and to know 
well that which is simple and common, is the l)cst 
and only preparative for the investigation of what is 
difficult and obscure. I'lie dis(‘ovcry of natural laws, 
and the familiar explanntiorj of them, rcciuirc different 
gifts of mind — gifts whicli arc very seldom possessed by 
the same individual. The former demands patient in- 
vestigation, powerful grasp of intelh'ct, aiiil extensive 
knowledge of relative causes and effects; wdiereas the 
latter depends more on ^le pleasing a]>titude of ex])res- 
fiion, and the institution of comparisons between things 
known and the thing to he described. Uoth gifts are, how- 
ever, alike indispensahlo to the dissemination of science; 
and it detracts nothing from the merit of the original 
discoverer, that the individual who renders the disco- 
very familiar should meet with an equal share of appro- 
bation. Tlic one addresses himself to lliose whose learn- 
ing and habits of mind are kindred to his owm, the other 
to the young, or to men whose time and toils forbid the 
acquisition of vast learning, but who are nevcrtlieless 
capable of understanding, and of deriving enjoyment 
from the knowledge of Nature’s operations, when ren- 
dered intelligible to them. (Convinced that tlie condition 
of the masses will improve with tlicir knowledge, and 
that the young can only be sueeessfulh/ instructed in 
science by leading them upwards from things familiar 
and obvious, we feel pffasure in noticing every honest 
effort, however humble, which is made towards the ac- 
complishment of these desirable objects. One of tlie most 
successful of the many recent attempts in this line is 
that of Mr Gower,’*' wherein iamlliar objects and every- 
day occurrences arc explained in a manner so clear and 
winning, that he must be a very dull individual indeed 
who does not rise after its perusal with a perfect know- 
ledge of every subject which it treats. 

The plan of this little trille is as familiar as its 
style. The author begins with the bedroom, leads his 
pupil through the breakfast-parlour, a morning walk, the 
Kitchen, the study, and the enjoyment of a summer’s 
evening — explaining as he goes the laws which relate to 
tht; more prominent objects and opeiations. In intro- 
ducing Mr Gower’s tiny treatise to notice, we can only 
glance at a few random passages, recommending the 
whole to every schoolboy and beginner in Science. 

‘The current of air and smoke which ascends the 
chimney is again an object to attract our attention — 
caused by the same expansive pdwer of heat. The air, 
as it passes through and over the fire, becomes greatly 
increased in bulk, and consequently lighter ; that is, a 
gallon of air expanded to double its bulk, or two gallons, 
will weigh only as much as it did before it was so in- 
creased, which causes it to ascend through the denser 
part, leaving its space to be filled by cold air from the 
door or window. By this means the fire is supplied 
with the proportion of fresh air necessary for combus- 
tioi^ whilst a considerable quantity of rarefied air as- 
cends the chimney, carrying up with it the smoke or 


^ The ^ientlflc Phenomena of I>om<*Ktlo Life, 
dower, Elsq. J. Itid8:>yay, London: 1844, 


By Charles Foote 


densle vapour which^ arises from burning bodies. It 
may be inquired how it is that, when a fire is lighted 
in a room, the air does not descend the chimney to 
supply it, because that appears the easiest access to the 
outside air ; and this, if the chimney were very large, 
and quite open above, so as to admit space enough for 
ail ascending and descending current, might be the case. 
To obviate this, if the chimney is large, we contract the 
opening at top by putting on a chimney-pot, by which 
means the current of ascending air is rendered so strong 
through the small aperture as to prevent the external 
air from entering. We are very frequently disturbed 
by smoke coming into our rooms, particularly at first 
lighting a fire, and more especially when other fires in 
the house have been burning some time previously. 
Wlien this is the case, it will occasion a downward 
ciirront of air in the chimney, caused by the other fires 
requiring a* snpidy of air ; and the open cliimncy being 
tlie easiest way by which the air can find admittance, 
this occasions the chimney to smoke when the fire is 
first lighted ; but if the door of the room is closed, and a 
slight portion of the window opened, the room is cut oil’ j 
from communication witli the other fires, and the smoke ! 
will then ascend the chimney. When the fire is sufli- ; 
ciently established to cause a good draught, the window i 
may he again closed, and the door opened without , 
further annoyance, because the air to feed the other I 
fires in the house will no longer find this chimney the ; 
easiest way of introduction, and some other means o-f ' 
entrance will probably soon discover 'itself. Sudden I 
gusts of wind are apt to cause idiiiiineys *to smoke, b}^ , 
removing the equality of tlie atrnosjiheric j^rsssure on j 
tlie outside, whilst the interior pi*osnire is not exactly i 
subject to the same influence. During the gust, the 
perpendicular pressure of the atmosphere above is partly 
removed by the velocity with which it passes over, in ' 
the same niamier that the pressure or weight of a can- 
non-ball IS removed from the earth while it is flying 
along, its velocity having overcome its gravity or | 
weight; but when it loses its velocity, its w^eiglit again ' 
becomes perceptible, and it fiills to the ground. The i 
consequence is, that during the time of the gust, wdi'dst i 
the pressure is removed, there is a rapid draught uji the 
chimney, caused by the want of resistance above ; but 
the nuanent the wind lulls again, this pressure returns, | 
the upward draught is suddenly cheeked, wliich causes 
a momentary obstacle to the ascending current, and a 
fluff of smoke in the room is the most probable result. 
Some particular direction of wind will generally influ- 
ence a cliimncy in this way more than another, either 
from some peculiarity in the situation of the chimney 
above, or from the apartment being more or less imme- 
diately influenced by the same cause ; for, it is clear, if 
the variation of pressure above and in the room is 
simultaneous, no confusion wdll take place, but if the 
one happens a few seconds after the other, a contrary 
effect will be produced.’ 

Taking a glance over the breakfast- table, we arc 
reminded by Mr Gower * that a bright silver tea-pot 
will make better tea than an earthenware one, and for 
this simple reason, that bright surfaces radiate, or throw 
off heat much slower than black and dull ones ; conse- 
quently the tea is kept hotter. From this wc may learn 
that, whenever heat is to be retained, a bright polished 
vessel shoi:jd be employed ; but, on the contrary, if we 
want a vessel to absorb heat rapidly, a black dull sur- 
face is the best. The quickest boiling saucepan, there- 
fore, will be one which is black on that part exposed to 
the fire, but briglit on the portion which comes only in ^ 
contact with the air ; the black part as a good conductor, 
to allow the heat to approach the water, the bright as a 
bad radiator, to prevent its escape. Woollen, as we before 
stated in the instance .of the carpet, is a bad conductor, 
therefore a very proper substance to wrap round any- 
thing,, which is to be kept hot ; and by the same reason- 
ing; although it may sound rather contradictory, it will 
equally keep any substance ccild ; for instance, a piece 
of ice wrapped in woollen will be much slower melting 
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than another piece not so enveloped. Heat and cold, wc of wheat, althoiftph he is quite ignorant of the elements 
must remember, are only relative terms, as there is no of which it is composed. But though he may be ignorant 
precise point where heat ends and cold begins.’ of their names, he has proved himself tliorouglily ac- 

Again, ‘Evaporation always produces cold, because quainted w'ith^tlieir properties by the success of his 
the heat required to convert water into steam must be labours : that success has lieen the result of his inquiry 
withdrawn from the surrounding medium ; hence wet and experience, and lie lias by it arrived at the conclu- 
suratnersareofLensucceededby cold winters ; the greater sion that certain manures and certain treatment arc 
evaporation produced from the excessive moisture hav- best suited for tlie pro< I action of certain crops ; and if 
ing reduced the temperature of the earth. That evnpo- were to examine these manures clicmieally, he would 
ration produces cold, may be immediately proved by find they contained tlie rlemcnts required, 
moistening the palm of the hand and exposing it to the ‘ 1 ‘hints and llowers, left to the guidance* of nature, 
wind, thus causing evaporation, when cold will be very soon establish tlieraselvcs in those places best suited to 
sensibly felt, and the more so if wo use a volatile fluid, their wants, whilst in situations not congenial to thorn 
such as sal-volatile or spirit of wine, the greater rapidity tliey soon wither and die. The w’alltlower choos(*s for 
wdth wdiicli they evaporate producing a greater degree itself some old rum, w here it fimls a plentiful supply of 
of cold. It is from this reason that remaining in wet lime, furnished by the old mortar, 'riicvoimnon nettle 
clothes is so dangerous-, the evaporation that takes contains saltpetre, and hence b\ always found around 
place during the time they are drying carries aw^ay so stables, oi^bud ’-ugs, and other localUies where salt- 
largo a portion of lieat from the body, as almost cer- |>ctrc is genera. ■•d. Tlie violt tlinds itself a shady bnidc ; 
taiuly to induce cold, and all the thousand diseases which the forget-me-not and the ins, also, will he seen fre- 
follow in its train. When a person is obliged to remain qiieiiting the brooks and streams, with many more, 
in wet clothes, the best method to adopt is to jirevont that seek each its pet'uliar locahty. It may be irujiiired 
evaporation by covering them with a Mackintosh, or any how it is that these indigenous ^danls grow, year after 
j other garment wdiich will liest keep the moisture in, and year, in the same idacc, wotiiout exhausting tlie soil, 
if tliis is efTei'inally done, the person will feel little in- wdidst if the farmer rears the same crop lor several 
I convenience from his damp clothes ; the warmth of the successive ye.ars, it will be sure to fail. 7']ie tijlhen'iice 
1 body wdll soon communicate itsidf to tlie damp garments is this, that in the one ease the ])lants ])erish, hut 
' under the Mackintosh, and as the steam cannot escape tlie elements remain to promote a fresh growth the 
through it, there is nothing to produce a greater degree following year, and those |»a^ts wdiich have returned 
j of cold than if*tlie garments liad been vlry; let it not, to air and water can be again supplied by tho.se llnkLs; 

however, he mipposed that 1 recommend keeping on wet out the farmer’s crop has been removed from tlie land to 
I clothes, •! merely advise this proceeding iu eases where retnni no more, .nid eonseipicutly the elements for that 
j I it cannot be .avoult d.* sjieeies of crop will soon he expended, if not renewed by 

I But it is not alone on the mere jdiysicnl laws of nature manure or some other matter contained in llieni. Tiio 
! that INIr Gow^er is fluent and attraetivi*; lie is equally first is a naluml, tin* second an artificial state.’ 
j pleasing wdien he turns liis attention to organic jiheno- 'I'liis is w'ell and intelligibly si)oken of jdants; lei us 
I rui'ua. ‘ ’riie soU, eonsidi red mechanically, is merely next observe liow' our author treats of man-- his habits 
i tliat substance* m which the plant projects its routs or and acquirenn nts. ‘The eye is very much the creature 

i anchors, by wiiieli it attaches itself to the locality w here of habit, nuieli more so than w'c are aecustomed to be- 

tlie seed is deposited; but even in its meehanical part, lieve, till, being placed in some situation perfectly new' 
it is of mucli conseqiieiioi' that it should he adapted to to us, wt become convinced of the truth of {he assertion, 
its situation, and to the spq^cs of vegetable production Some years ago, coming rather suddenly amongst some 
^ that is to he cultivated upon it. In some situations, it mountainous scenery, to which the author was quite uii- 
' will be beneficial to have a sandy soil, to aid in disposing accustomed, he observed, grazing on the hills, w'hich 
I of a too a biimlaiit supply of moisture, wdiilst in another did not appear far distant, sortie animals, wliieh from 
I situation, such as a sloping hill, a sandy soil w'ould he their size he mistook for goats, but iijion a nearer ap- 
very disadvantageous, and one better adapted to retain proach they proved to be ox(;n ; and having once become 
moisture far preferable. An instance of a purely me- acquainted with the fact, tlie eye immediately adapted 
clianical soil may he seen by sowing some seeds of itself to the distance, and he could not again be deceived 

iiiustarJ rnd cress in a piece of moist tlariiicl, which, if in tlie size ot the object: returning to the same place 

kept warm, will be found to vegetate; the blanket, from wlience he liad first seen them, they no longer ap- 
how^ever, only acts the part of keeping the jilant in it.s peared the size of goats, hut of full-grown oxen. Now 
proper i)u.sitiun and place, for its nutriment is derived this clearly showed that the eye wuis unable to measure 
IVom the air and water with which it is supplied. Most the size of the object, whilst the distance it w'as off, 
soils contain some portion of vegetable matter, on wiiicli owing to the novel features of the scenery, could not bo 
their richness depends; hut by constantly cropping, deti-riniiied. 

thi.*' rich matter becomes exhausted, and therefore the ‘ To exemplify thi.s fact to some friendtJ, he tried the 
best soils, without the addition of manure, will soon lose following experiment from a window eornmanding a view 
their productive qualities ; those how'ever of the best down a beautifuhriver, on wliieli vessels of considerable 
mcchanicHl construction, will be the most easily restored magnitude were frequently passing. Without mention- 
to a healthy state. ing what he intended, he cut out in paper the picture of 

‘ There are certain elements contained in every plant, a vessel, with her ropes and sails, about one and a half 
without which it cannot exist: difierent plants contain inches in height, and pasted it on the middle of a pane 
different elements, and in different proportions. Many of glass, in such a situation that, -looking through a paper 
of these are derived from air and water, which was the tube fixeil to a screen bn tlie other side of the room, the 
case in the mustard seed, though it is doubtful whether miniature ship appeared exactly in that part of the river 
this plant would produce seed without some further w here ships were usually seen sailing ; the paper tube 
nourishment : air and water may suffice for the stalk and prevented the observer from seeing the cross-bars of the 
. leaf, but still not be enough for tlie perfecting the plant, window, which would have dispelled the illusion. Thus 
The business of the agriculturist, therefore, should be the deception was complete ; the observers, ignorant of 
to consider what are tlie elements required to bring the contrivance, fully believed that they saw a large 
the seed to be sown to perfection, and then to examine vessel sailing on the river. 

what portion of these elements remain in the soil — what ‘ It is this principle of keeping the spectator in igno- 
wili be supplied by the air and moisture ; and if there ranee of the distance the picture he is looking at is from 
is a deficiency of any one elementary ingredient, he him, that so greatly increases tlie deceptive effect of 
must add it in the manure v^hich is to be carried to the those beautiful exhibitions, the dioramas and panoramas, 
land. The practical farmer will perhaps smile at this and other works of the same description, which are now 
theory, and say he has never failed in producing a crop carried to such wontofUl perfection. 



173 EpiNBUHaH appjiN£A,L. 

‘ A pci’spn ajc;ou«ifcomed, pnl}^ tp^tU®^ scenery of Englimd, re4uoed to :p{:iverty, t Bpl^rtson waf ,wTy young, mid 
with its troes and liousc#,, awi pyeiry y^pU-kpown ohjopt knew nothing ,of the and hi«t pride ; forbad him 

rooted in his mind, isguitp-nt e loss, \vhpn.ttrst catohing to spok empjoyrntmtt in «^^horidip»<se <Mtd»tion. He 
sight of the different . djescripUtm of buiidings, treeisi, liad received n lettwr from an «>ld ,iilph0olmidei who 
and scenery that meet nie viqw wi his arrival in Ihe haxl, with seyeral relations, apd oonsidetable capital, 
Eiistern wjorld, for a standard by 'vyhicU to moasure their emigrated to Canada a year or two before, and' wiiose 
size; and generally imagines, I them to be, not nearly so descriptions of the country were confined -tO an- ao4 
large as they are, till, approat'hing nearer, he discovers count of sporting adventnres, and of the pleasant life 
man, or some other fan lali^vr oljjeet, \vl I ieh at once serves of a wittier whose ' means are large, and wlip -conse^ 


ns a scale by which to estimate the objects presented to 
his view.’ 


quently need not engage in more hard work tli/m is 
agreeable to him. Robertson hsid scraped together a 


SucJi are a few specimens of Mr .Gower’s endeavours few hundred pounds by Jl^lie sale of articles that in 
to familiarise the young and unlearned with the dcduc- his present state were useless to him, and he resolved 
tions of science, and to inspire them with the doijire to to employ it in forming a little paradise amidst the 
knoM’’ the wdiy and wherefore of every natural appear- wilds of the western world. As for his wife, she had 
ance and occiHToncc which presents itself. The step some forebodings when she thought of tlie voyage ; 
wiiicli the author has taken is no doubt short, but still but for the rest, she considered it very romantic; and, 
it is oi\e in the fright direction. Its only defect seems besides, shohad not been married long enough to begin 
to be the want of illustrative diagrams, which in many to doubt the infallibility of her husband. They made 
cases would greatly fiudlitate the conception of the up their miiids to settle in a part of the country whore 
reader; but this — if Mr Gower’s design be persevered there were none to know them, on account of the small 
ill — is a deficiency which can be readily remedied. w-uy in Avhioh they w'onld be comiXilled to begin. Ao- 

* eordingly, the husband purchased a choieo assortment 

of fowling pieces, and the last patent plough ; and as 
THE GENTLEMAIJ EMIGRANT. they must at first live in a homely way, the wife re- 

solved to take nothing with her but useful silk gowns, 
BY THt.oiK>Ric ) . exception of one or two only of a better sort, 

Whtue making a tour through Ganadi a year or two wliidi were reserved for dress. Knowing that their 
ago, 1 fell in with a yoifng man who owned a farm in relations were averse to the step they were about to 


one of the districts tliat were then only lieginning to 
be settled. He had re.sidcd in a part of Enghuid in 
which J had many friends, with some of whom lie was 
himself acquainted ; and from talking of scenes in wliicli I 


take, they engaged a passage iu a firj?t-elass packet- . 
ship, without taking leave of more thai^ a very few 
friends. J shall pass ovej the voyage, merely Remark- 
ing tliut they fully experienced all, the usual sca-goirig 
miseries; anil if repentance for the step wliich they had 


we had both taken part, and calling up “old familiar taken was not in their Ihoughts, yet iU place was filled 
faces,’ we became very intimate. During my stay, lie up by doubt and anxiety. 

gave me a narrative of his experience as an emigrant, On arriving at New York, Mrs Robertson was mudU 
and as it may serv'e to show what a settler in tlie sta- eonifortcd by observing that its inhabitants did not 
tion of a gentleman, but with little capital, Mxmld have differ in any material degree from those of civilised 
to go through before arriving at even comfort, 1 shall countries in general. They spent a day or two here, 


endeavour tq present the main incidents to the reader, 
without, however, mentioning the particulars of real 
names or places, as I hav(' not permission so to do. 


which made a not inconsiderable inroad into their small 
eiqntal, and llien started for Canada ; of course going to 
see the Falls, as these wet# not much out of the way; 
and as Mrs Robertson Mais iu rather delicate health. 


with directions that the fortune wliicli he had left her purchase of a hundred acres of land in a part of tlie 
should be allowed to ren^ain in the capital of the firm country which, as the agent informed him, was remark- 
until she had attained her majority, when it was to be able for its picturesque beauty, and which perhaps 
invested in the funds^ At this time Henry Robertson would be the most desirable spot in the wliole world 
was at college, studying for the profession of medicine, when it became a little more settled, as its society was 
He had hitherto tliougnt of Mary Hervey merely as a at present small and scattered. I’lie agent also en- 
very pretty, but spoiled girl, who used to hide away his larged on the hospitality and gpod humour of an Irish 
hat, and put ripe gooseberries in his boots ; but on hur- gentleman, a friend of his, who had an estate in that 
Tying home uppn receiving intelligence of the death of immediate neighbourhood, and who would be happy to 
her father, he was mucl\, surprised at the change which accommodate Mr Robertson until liis own house was 
hail taken place in her s|.ppearanec. He had not seen built. As soon as the terms wore agreed upon, and the 
her before for more than a year, she having been on a money paid »down — whicli, however, with some neces- 
visit at Ins last vacation ; and during that time she sary purchases, very nearly amounted to frie whole of - 
had changed Irom a pretty girl to a beautiful woman, their little store— the agent wrote, by a farmer who waa ^ 
It is not my hint, however, to speak of love matters, going that way, to Mr O’Donbliue to make jweparan . 

* Happy is the wooing that is not long a-doing and tions for the reception of tlie young couple* who were 
this being expedited by the ready consent of friends, to sot out ip a few days. 

the young couple were in due time united in wedlock. The sun was just rising on a beautiful mQrning.^ 
No sooner was this irrevocable step taken than the in the ’ beginning of August when the emigrant 
mistertupes of, Uie world broke upon them like a tor- started tp take .possps^lnn of their location, and to>*«s0ff,r 
. it for frrjit t^me. , , Their wsgon, which was driven ^ 

® latlicr died of apoplexy, the young by a^young - IrMbmap* eoRing hinwelf . Tim* whom they, . 
swept away by the ruin of the bupi*; had engaged os A fi^-servant, was merely a wooden, 
ft . short Ume my friend Robertson waa box, .mounted on, 'ipW tigh w and having a cou^ov 


Henry Robertson, as ve may call my friend, was tlie they traveUed slowly and expensively. They were 
son of a merchant, who ranked high among his class in both disappointoil and somewhat indignant at not hav- 
one of the large provincial towns of England, and who ing met Mitli either a deer or a recognisable Indian in 
had risen by his own merit from the station of a triend- the whole fair hundred miles of their journey, althongh 
less and penniless clerk, to become the partner of liis traveUed tlirougli the locality of many of Cooper’s 

employer ; and on the dcith of that gentleman, the sole a Blackfret, who whs exMbited by a wan- 

... /. 1, 1 .a TT 1. 1 oering showman, could be taken into consideration, 

tentative of a well-known firm. II, s partner, when 

lie died, was a widower, and left behind him to Ins guar- „ ,,-eck’s residence in tliat place, Mr Itobertson madt^ 
dianship an only daughter of eighteen years of age, as he thought, a very advantageous bargain for the 
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of ^runnefs:* l0istie(l<aloffgsJdei‘'wJ)»?h looked something 
ljkeiaA'€notm^«T skater, ami served to Oou- 

Y(^ the ^Vehicle ihto ft fileigh in 'winter. Immediately 
behind the IrfshmJab Mr and Mrs Kol>ertson were 
seated; arid behind them waa a large ])ile of goods, 
coTei'ed witli a jpi^ce Of canvass to protect them from 
the weather. ’ It consisted of a small short-handed 
ploagh that' Could be turned aniong tlio stumps, the one 
that had been purdinscd in London having, by the 
agent's advice, been sold to an old settler whose land was 
suffleietatly cleared to permit of its use — a cross-eut saw, 
three axes, and a few auger, % wdiich arc the only tools 
used by the backwoodsman in building his house, or in 
minting wagons or sleighs. Besides these there w-ere a 
talde, a bed and bedstead, half a dozen chairs, a Yankee 
stove, which within the space of some tw'o square feet 
contained an oven and places for three saucepans ; w hile 
a host of otlier things of less imj^ortance occupied every 
other available place. Tlie whole w'as draw n by a span 
of good trotting horses, cart-horses similar to ours being 
uiiknown in America, and our party dashed along the 
road at some seven miles an hour, Tim having lived 
long enough among the Canadians to acquire a habit of 
quick driving. On they wont, sometimes with the 
wheels ou one side a foot higher than on the other, 
sometimes bumping against a log that had been placed 
across n mud hole of unknown depth by some farmer 
who had been a sufferer from it, and sometimes the 
wagon making its progress by short leaps as they passed 
along a cordur(\>^ road, or causeway imide of round logs 
placed across yie path in some part that had before been 
impassable- Et>r three days they travelled in this man- 
ner, stopping on oacl i of the llrst tw o nights at a log 
tavern, and on the third at the house of a, settler, ther(‘ 
being no accommodation for the public in that quarter. 
Even ill the first part of the journey the roads were very 
bad, producing a motion in the siiringless wagon sufii- 
eient, tis 'J'irn said, to have ehiiniod nil tlio butter in 
creation in five minutes; but as they left the settled 
districts behind them, matU*rs became much worse, and 
tlie whole country bore an aspect of great dreariness. 
They rode for miles along a narrow winding path 
through the woods, skirted Iiy gigantic trees wdiosc 
trunks arose without a branch to the heiglit of some 
fifty feet before spreading out, the dead .stillness only 
broken w'hen the loud tap of the vroodpeeker, or the 
scream of the jay, would lie heard echoing from a dis- 
tance ; and only occasionally would the solitariness of 
the scene be broken by the signs of civili.sation in the 
sliapc of a small clearing reclaimed from the forest. The 
young couple were rather disheartened at the aspect of 
affairs, but consoled themselves wdth the idea, that jicr- 
haps tlie soil of the district tlirough which they had as 
yet passed might prevent it from tiecoming more jiopn- 
lou8, and that the neighbourhood of their owui and Mr 
O'Donohne’s farm would present a strong contrast ; but 
as the evening of the third day brought witli it no 
('hangc, and they knew that they could not be far from 
their location, some faint ideas of the true state of all’airs 
forced themselves into their minds. At last, however, 
after having ridden lor four or five hours through an un- 
intbitupted forest, they came to a small clearing. It was 
a af ground of about fifteen acre6^ in the centte of 
w'hich wras a small log-house, with a barn of about twice 
its sSze, and surrounding them wei-e unfenced fields of 
wheat; potatoes, and Indian corn, among wftich, how- 
eviir, black Stiimps might still be seen ; and the wdiole 
wa« backed by the dark gloomy forest. Our t^yellcrs 
had^observed thus much of the scene, when their atten- 
tion was drawn to foinr figures, who, on the soiind of the 
wheels, rushed from the house in the direction of the 
road: foremost was a tall bony man, with a very 

ragged jacket ttUd trousers, having upc.n his head a 
small fur cap, through a h<de in the top of Which some 
of his own sandy locks might be seen. TliiS article, on 
nearing the travellers, he snatched fVbm his* heiid^ and 
hurled it in the air» giving at the some time ^ hmsttm- 
yeiL The zemaiiider of ^le party consisted' of 


two Imys, dress^M like their father, and Whose clothes 
seemed tO adfiere to them by mSgic, together Vrith a fat 
woman, who bustled along after the relst. A* soon as 
the.man came within liailing-di'Stance Of the Wagon, he 
shouted out, ‘ fsif t it Mr Jlobertson?^ — and Upon an 
ansAver in the affirmative being given, he indulged him- 
self with another yell, during which our (;migrant 
sprang from the vehicle-. 

‘ 1 suppose yon w^cre informed of my coming by Mr 
CVDonohuc?* inquired he. 

‘Mr O’J )oiioh lie !’ exclaimed the other Avith a comic 
expression of countenance, ‘sorni a Mr O’Donohuc is 
there in the Avliole iieiglibmirlmod, harrin’ myself, and a 
cousin of mnu' livin’ fifty miles off Aip by the lake.’ 

‘ But aiv yon the person to Avhom Mr Tims of Toronto 
wrote about us ?’ • 

‘To bo sure I am,’ A^as the reply ; ‘ didn’t he say that 
3 'ou would ^p Atrtli me till your own place avhs built?’ 

’ Mr Robertson made no remark, hut turned to his 
•w’ife, and said quietly, ‘ Mary, this is the Mr O’Dono- 
hue.’ 

‘ IVhat do you mean, Henry ?’ inquired slie in a tone 
of astonishment. ’ 

‘ 'J’liis is Mr O’Donohne,’ he repealed, ‘ and [ suppose 
this is his estate wliich avo sec ; is it not ?’ turning to 
that ftcnlleman. 

* What else is it?' responded the Irishman. 

Henry said nothing, but, with his hands behind his 
back, walked up and doAvn for* a minute or two. At 
last he stopped, and taking Mr O’Donohue h}^ the hand, 
s.iid, ‘ I am sorry to have given you so poor a return for 
} our kind reception, hut the fact is, X was misled by the 
agent as to tlie cliaraeter of the di.striet. I expected to 
have found it a more settled place, ami from his do 
scripth'u of you, 1 fancied that you were a gentleman 
liirmer.’ 

‘ And isn't it a gintlornan farmer that I am — what 
else ? Why, Ave’re all gintleman farmers in these parts ; 
ncA'-er a servant is there in the whole continent anyhow. 
But if the lady will come out of the wagon, the boys 
will take it into the barn beyant there, wc’ll have 
a bit of a bite ourseha's comfortable. There is nothing 
that makes a man hungrier than disappointment, 1 
know.’ 

Mrs llohertson and Tim accordingly descended, and 
the whole jiarty walked towards the house, Mrs O’Do- 
iiohuc hastening ou first to see if everything was 
‘ dacent,’ and to expedite the culinary operationet that 
had been hurriedly eommeneed on the first glimpse of 
the strangers. 

The building upon the outside looked much j^ater 
than the generality of sucli dwellings tenanted by, the 
Irish in Canada. In the front it shoAved a door and two 
windows, Avhile a lliird had been commenced among thcl 
shingles of the roof, hut remained unfinished from the 
Avam of glass, and in the meantime was closed up with 
boards. Several of the panes in the other windows 
were Avaiiting, and their place Avas supx>lied by some 
ancient articles of ^dotliing ; hut this was owing not so 
much to the dearness of glass, as to the distance of any 
platj from Avhieh it could he procured. The door 
opened into the only apartment, unless a sort of loft 
beneath the roof could deserve the appellation of a 
second one. One end of this room was separated from 
the remainder by a eurfain composed of deer-skins and 
blankets thrown across a line. The principal object 
was the fireplace, which was quite a little room of it- 
self; and although the weather was warm, there was as 
many maple logs as two men could cOrry blasting on the 
hearth, and on little heaps Of hot ashes rakrid out from 
the fire were one or two iron iwts, a small iron oven, 
and a frying-pan, emitting an odour grateful to the 
senses of the hungry and wearied travellers- A roughly- 
made table occupied the centre Of the apartment, pre- 
senting a strong contrast to some half-dozen well- 
finished chairs, the manufacture of the Yankees, and 
whicl) by this ingenious people are formed by machinery', 
even to the seats. Tl^ese, together with a bedstead and 
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a Conncfiti(!ut clock, formed the whole pf the furniture 
contained by the visible portion of the room. But Mr 
and Mrs (J’l)onohue seemed impressed with the idea 
that the travellers must be starving ; tlie lady alternately 
engaging lierself in laying out the tabit, and in huiry- 
ing h) the fireplace in order to assist her daughter, a 
barefooted damsel of about fifteen ; while her husband 
was employed in filling a large jug from a keg of 
w'hisky which stood in a corner, and in superintending 
the cookery of some dried venison, which he seemed to 
conrider his exclusive province. The meal was pre- 
pared in a wonderfully short time, and onr emigrants 
fell to with appetites of which they would have been 
ashamed a few months previously, but which did not 
appear to satisfy their kind entertainers, who very 
earnestly pressed tliem to persevere. After they had 
eaten heartily, whisky and eider were passed round, llie 
former, however, to the surprise r.f Mr O’Donohue, 
being but slightly partaken of, with the honourable ex- 
ception of Tim, who very satisfactorily proved, b(‘fore 
the evening was over, that he at least was no teetotaller. 
Tlie Robertsons vrere tired and sl(‘epy, the length of 
their journey, with the constant change of scene, Jiaviiig 
deadened their minds even to the sense of their disap- 
pointment; and accordingly they were introduced be- 
iiind the before-mentioned curtain, where there was 
another bed. Eor the next Jiour Mr O’Donohue and 
Tim were rather ujiroarioiis, in sj»ite of the whispered 
remonstrances of the liostess ; and the curtain being 
partially opened while that lady was removing some 
article of clotliing from it, those two gentlemen were 
discovered seated upon the ground in a corner, very 
alfeetionately embracing cacli other. 

The next morning the male inmates of the log-hoiise 
walked out to inspect Mr Robertson’s hind. After pro- 
ceeding for two miles along tlie road, bounded on eitlu'r 
side by the forest, Mr O’Donolino stopped where a stream 
erossed the road, and pointing to the woods on theotiier 
side, he said, * That’s your lot lying along the burn 
tliere, and it’s about as good a pieee of land as you’ll see 
anywhere in these parts, or, for the matter of tliat, in 
Canady rather; not to talk of the water power, which 
will bo wortli something in its day. It’s all beech and 


maple.’ 

‘ Ves,’ said the new landholder despondingly, ‘that is 
the wa)r8t of it — it is all beech and mji])le, mid 1 am sure 
1 don’t see how I am to get rid of it.’ 

‘Nonsense, man,' saiil the Irishman ; ‘ didn’t luy.sclf 
and the boys clear our farm betwixt us, and it isn't 
often you’ll see a handsomer sight than it is now; and 
it’s a hard ease if you, and Tim, and us three, can’t 
make a good clearing before the winter sets in.’ The 
first thing they did was to walk round the lot, in order 
to ascertain the boundaries, which wuire marked out by 
the trees being chipped at certain intervals, and to find 
the best site for a log-liousc. 'fliis they determined at j 
last should be on a small rising some forty or fifty 
yards from the banks of the stream, and to mark the 
spot, three or four trees were cut down with an axe 
they had brought with tliem. This instrument — which 
in the hands of the backw-oodsman opens, as if by 
magic, a path for the progress of civilisation, and which 
also in many cases is the only tool he uses in building 
his house or making }iis furniture -rescmbles a wedge, 
or perhaps a better idea of its shape might be given by 
supposing it to be a cross section, four or five inches 
long, of a gigantic razpr, and this illustration is still 
further carried out by the keenness of its edge. The 
handle, w'hich is slightly curved, is about two feet and 
a half in length, and ^though made of tough ash, it 
looks so slight, that one would suppose it would break 
in two at the first blow\ Robertson, as is the case writh 
all choppers on their first trial, was soon worn out and 
i^pirited. Alter working a coux>le of hours* he found 
j^iptmost impossible to liit the tree twice in the same 
Mr 0|Donohue, however, gave him much advice 
/Sd consolation, and iiointed to his son, a weakly hoy 
ildiirtfsen* who by a little practice was now able to 


chop in one day, witliout fatigue, as much as would 
suflice to have knocked up entirely the strongest man 
who was unaccustomed to this work ; and, assisted by 
Mr O’Donohue’s advice, he found that in the course of 
a f(‘w days the labour became much easier for him. 

However, in spite of all encouragement, he became 
exceedingly dispirited and enraged wdth himself for bis 
carelessness in not properly ascertaining bis real chances 
of success as a farmer before he laid out his money in 
land, and exposing his wife to what would be considered 
hardships by even the poorest class in the country 
where she had so lately lived in afihienco. lie now 
repented of his weakness' in refusing the assistance of 
friends, because he should have been at first obliged to 
fill .a subordinate situation, although one far superior to 
tli.at in which his own father ciimmericed life. His 
Avife, however, acted like a sensible wniman, and instead 
of reproaching her husband, which would inevitably 
have made him cease all endeavours at tlie first ditli- 
culty, and ri*ndcred her ow'ii life miserable by souring 
his temper, she ehocred him on by the good-liurnourcd 
manner in Avbicli she treated the many little disagree- 
ables to wdiieh she w^as exposed. When by herself, she 
shed many bitter tears, perhaps not so much from the 
change in their circumstances, as from the eficct it had 
on her husband; but when lie came in after a hard 
day’s chopping, ho alw^•lys found her neatly dressed and 
in good spirits, the supper ready, with dry stockings 
and slippers airing before the fire, and everything at 
hand that she thouglit would administer to his com- 
fort. And then she built sucli delightful castles in 
tlie iiir, that, although Robertson generSdly shook his 
head doubtfully at tliem, it w js always witli* a smile; 
and in whatever mood he might Tiave come home, he 
aiw\ays dejiarled in the moniiiig in good spirits, and full 
of liojie for the future. 

Ill the course of a fort nigh 1., great progress w^as made 
in clearing the farm ; but Mrs Jtobertson could not lu'li) 
seeing, that altliough her husband hail got over his first 
disaiipointmeiit, his health was suffering much from his 
hard and unwonted labour. Every evening he seemed 
hi be ]>aler and more exhausted; and yet, in spite of 
her remonKtr.'nces, he persisted in allowing himsel:' no 
rest. At length, having one day been exposed to the 
rain, and looking more exhausted than usual, tlio 
O’Donohucs joined witli bus wife in insisting that he 
should stop at liome the next day, and he reluctantly 
consented. But it wnas now too late ; for, on awaking 
next morning, liis teeth w'ere chattering, and he com- 
plained to his wife of cold, wdiile to her feeling his brow 
was feverish and hot. He had the fever .and ague. 

The poor lady now began to experience real troubles. 
Tier husband was laid up helpless in bed for tlie whole 
of the long winter, without the possibility of obtaining 
medical advice. S^lie had now good cause for tears, 
although her lot was happiness itself compared with 
that of many wives of poor emigrants, who, if their hus- 
bands w'cre ill, had neither money to support them nor 
assistance in carrying on the farn. as she had. But it 
was a sad trial to her, as this was the first sickness 
that had taken place since their marriage ; and slie was 
without a friend to talk with or feel for her, if we ex- 
cept the rude but well-intentioned consolations of Mrs 
O’Donohue. H«r own health began to suffer from 
anxiety and the little rest she gave herself ; and' if we 
add to thir> that slie was confined with her first child 
near the end of the winter, we may conceive that our 
young couple did not gain a very favourable idea of 
the life of an emigrant. However, affairs liegan to pre- 
sent a more favourable appearance after this ; the hus- , 
band’s health improved every day, and the rapidity of 
his convalescence was increased by knowing that he 
had now another incentive to exertion, and by the 
accounts that Mr O’Donohue gave of the goodness of 
the Jand and of the excellence of its situation, and in a 
sho^rt time he was able to walk about, and in a few days 
after to chop for an hour or two at a time. 

It was about this time that I paid them a visit. Having 


I 
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heard at a farm-house where I paB{w?d the night that a 
young couple of the name of Robertson had arrived 
the autumn before, I came some distance out of the 
way to see if they were my quondam acquaintances. I 
was received by them and their kind-hearted hosts as 
if I Iifid been brother to every one of them ; whereas, if 
ive had met in a more civilised part of the world, we 
should have bowed to one another, and sat dowui stiffly 
oil our chairs, talked about the weather, or inquired 
about friends, and on taking iny leave, 1 should have 
been informed that they dined at five, and should be 
j hapi»y to see me any day that was convenient. Here 
i it was quite different. In minutes we were calling 
one another by our Christian names ; knew everything 
about each other; and 1 had expressed my determination, 
even before I was asked, of stopjiiiig with them for a 
w'eek. However, in Canada visitors are few, and jiro- 
visions cheap, wliercas in JCngland acquaintances arc 
much more plentiful than legs of mutton. The last 
lime I had seen the Robertsons was on the day of their 
marriage, when I was among those who were invited to 
a ball in tlic evening. It was in a splendidly furnished 
house ; Ihe hruie was dressed in the first style, and hun- 
dreds of friends were surrounding her, wisliing her all 
kinds of happiness. She had a different ajqiearance 
now ; her dress, though neat, was of jdain stuffy pur- 
chased of a pedlar, and her face was pale, and had an 
anxious appearance. Still, every now and then a gleam 
; of happiness would flit across her countenance as she 
i pressed her infant to her breast, or looked at Iht hus- 
1 hand, who, as siic told rnr, seemed in rude health com- 
' pared to what' lie had been a few days ago ; although, 
I i for my pf*rt, 1 fiuKued lie was alioat as sallow and tliin 
' as it was possible for mortal to be. However, he was 
: in good spirits now, as he began to hope that, aft<T he 
had got over the cffecds of his illness, lie would rnaL^ a 
I good baekw'oodsiuan. 

The morning after I aiTivrd, Mr O’Donohue and Tim 
I reported lliat enough of land wais cleared to commence 
with, and that this was a favourable opportunity to 
build a log-hoijs(’. Accordingly, Tim went with the 
I wagon and h()rse.s to the saw'-nnll, some nineteen miles 
, off, for boards and shingles, and at the same time to in- 
I form the neiglihoiirs tliat the latsiuy would take place 
that day week, .as it is eusiomaiy for fill the male in- 
habitants within an available distance to assist on such 
occasions; whde the rest of the party at home cut the 
trunks of trees into the proper lengths with a cross-cut 
' saw, or squared and dovetailed them wdth the axe ac- 
cording to Mr ( )'l)onoliue’s directions, who arranged 
everything so that there might be no trouble at the 
last, (^n the afternoon preceding the day determined 
1, upon ev^irything was in perfect readiness, and in the 
p evening a wagon arrived containing four young men, 
who came to assist, and the same number of ladies, to 
partake of the rejoicings that usually follow a raising. 
As the accommodations for sleeiiing were not very 
great, the ladies occupied the beds, while we of the 
other sex lay down on the floor before the fire. Hard 
boards do not make a very comfortable bed to one un- 
accustomed to sleeping on them ; but on a subsequent 
occasion 1 had a month’s trial of this method of passing 
the night, and can safely say that, after one becomes 
used to it, it is quite as easy to go to deep on good dry 
boards as on a bed, and it is much more refreshing when 
one awakes. As soon a.? it w’as daylight we ^ad break- 
fast, and after it was finished we set out in a body to 
raise the log-house, accompanied by the two boys, each 
of whom bore a large jug of whisky-puiich, of the kind 
. generally known by the name ‘ two-thirds’ (referring to 
the whisky, not the water). On arriving on th^ 
ground, as ia customary op all such occasions, each man 
solemnly took a drink of this beverage, at the same time 
saying to the owner of the future house, ‘ here’s luck,’ 
and when tliis ceremony was finished, we all set to work 
as if life depended on our exertions. For the rest of Uie 
day wo were straining ourselves lifting up heayy logs, 
or fastening them down in their places with wooden 


pins, sawing ho^s for the door and windows, and put- 
ting on the roof and interspersing these employments j 
with appeals to the ‘ tw'o-thirds,’ without which it is 
generally considered impossible to raise a log-house. 

At length, wllfen it became dusk, nothing remained to 
he done except a few things that could be easily finished 
witliout the assistani'e of the neighbours, and so we all 
w'alked home arm-in-arm, whde one of the party gave 
out ‘ 'fhe Farmer’s Boy’ at tl»e full pitch of his voice, 
and the rest took up the chorus. This song stems to 
me tube the most popular in the language, next to ‘Auld 
Langsyne;’ tluTe is iu)t an agricultural district in Eng- 
land or North Anierica where it is not well known. 
When we came m sight ui" the house, three cheers were 
given, to let the inmates know ttiat we had finished, and 
that none of those aeculcuits had occurred Avhioh are 
very conunon on t-ueh oia’a-tions. On opening the d('or, 
every man fiopped involuntarily to state at the sight 
that met bilNI^yeN J had been iiilonned, as a secret, that 
the evening wofjkl he passed m the first-rate haekwoods 
style, and my expectations had been aroused by the 
mysterious air and the whispered (’onferenees wliieli had 
lately taken place between ihe 'P’Donuhues and Mis 
Kobertson aftiT everybody els(} was in bed, hut I never | 
ev(‘n dreamt of tlie grand scale on which things were to ' 
he earner! out. The iahh', liy some unknown nutans, 
was three times its usual length, and ivas covered witli i 
two table-cloths. High in the middle ivas a hears liarn, ' 
the tribute of one of tlui strainers, who was a mighty , 
hunter. At the head of tlie table was a fat goose, at ' 
the foot a tuike 3 % wliile roa.st chickens appeared at in- ; 
I t^rvals between them, and joints of mutton and veni- , 
I son, and a boiled pike, took up ev(Ty spare corner. On i 
the fioor were jugs of whisky and cider for tJie gentle- ' 
men, w'ith a couple of hotiles of w ine lor the jHdi(*s, | 
along with dishes of aiiple and jreaeli saurrs, and ditto j 
]nes. an ri last, though not least, carrot pudding. Tins 
last dish lias a very modest unassuming name; hut, as , 
Tuns said, when expatiating on its merits, there’s no j 
mistake about it. Let no man say that the world is j 
not worth living for wdio has not tasted carrot pud- j 
ding. 

After supper w^as over the ladies wxtc asked to sing, ' 
and at first it appeared that not one of tlicm hud ever ’ 
sung in her life; but after some, pressing, one of them : 
began, and the re.st, like a flock of sheei), followed easily 
enough. Then Iffr O’Donolnie gave the adventures of 
an Irish haymaker in London, and all the rest of the | 
gentlemen followed, untd the turn came to Mr Tlieodoric 
Brown, wdio warbled forth a sentimental song, which, 
however, did not seem to he nmeh ap})recidted, as the 
company rose unaiiinjoiisly for a dance in tlie middle of 
the third stanza, whereupon tliat gentleman remained 
in a stjite of indignant silence for at least tea mi- 
nutes. I'lie supper things being now cleared away, Mr 
O’Donohue took down his flute, and we arranged our- 
selves for a country dance. At first some difficulty 
was experienced, as ho could not play anything but 
jigs ; however, that was got over at last by his playing 
rather slower, anfl by our dancing rather quicker, 
than usual. But it must not be supposed that our 
country dance was of the kind that is customary in 
England, whtTn one or two couples do all the hard work, 
and the rest stand up as stiff’ as possible, and stare at 
their opposite neighbours ; no — we got up to dance, and 
dance we did in good earnest. We all commenced at 
the same time wdth ‘hands across,’ and we all went 
* down the middle’ in a body. However, this could not 
last long, as we had been working hard all day, and had 
»only just got up from a hearty meal ; so, after a time, 
we sat dow^n, and watched Tim and Magee O’Donohue 
dancing a jig, after which the ladies retired behind the 
screen, and the gentlemen, wrapping themselves up in 
greatcoats or buffalo hides, lay down with their feet to 
the fire. The following morning the neighbours took 
their departure, and the day after I followed their 
example. 

This was the state of affairs on my first visit ; and if 
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my readers ji<aye sufficient patience, I take an ea^ly 
opportunity of informing them of how the Robertsons 
had progressed when I again visited them about ten 
months after, when I had occasion to in their neigh> 
bourliood. 


DREAMINGS OF THE Bh:HKAVED. 

[Many of our reodci'S miuit have some knowleclj?© of William 
Tliom of inverury. IJo is a handluotti weaver, a humble, merito- 
rious man, who lius, oxiiertenced a larKf sharo of the miseries inci- 
dental to his class, in the coiirHO of which ho closed tho oyes of 
a wife and several rhilclren. lie was at last only saved with his 
surviving little onoa from the final refuge of extreme jioverty by 
tho kindness of a foiv gentlemen, to whom he became known in 
consequenc'e of the piihlicatJoii of a felicitous poetical x»ieee in one 
of the Aberdeen newspapers. For a striking chapter in the actual 
life of u man wihiout work and means of livelihood, see a p:i]H'r by 
Thom in tlie 617tb nimiber of this Journal. H(' has now published a 
collection of his ,pcwms, for which we venture to intreat the at- 
tention of tho public, and from w hich tho present piece is .an ex- 
tract. Wo may take the opportunity of mentioning, as u ehiu-ac- 
toristioand interesting circunistance, that thisfervcnt-spiritrd <'hild 
of the Muses mode a journey of upwards of two Imiidred miles to pay 
his devotions to the shade of bis brother poet, liiirns, ut the festi- 
val of the 6th of August. f. Porliajis no iHir ^iu then' made one iialf 
80 gi'eat a sucriheo to attend us tliu Aberdeenshire v caver.] 

Tub morning breaks bonnio o’er mountain and stream. 

And troubles the hallowed breatli o’ iri.v dream ! 

Tho gowd light of morning is ,v,i\ cut to the e’e. 

But, ghobt-gathcring midiiiglit, iJiou’rl de.arer to mo. 

The dull commcii wo|ld then hiulcs from niy sight. 

And fairer ercationH arise to tlio night ; 

When drow'sy opprebsion has sleep-soah'd my e’e, 

Then bright arc tho visions awakened to me ! 

() J come, spirit-mother — disoouisc of the lioura 
My young bosoiri heat all its beatings to yoius. 

When heart- woven wisliee in soft counsel fell 
Oil cars— how unhet'dful, pioved sonow might tell * 

That deathless afi’ection— nae ti hil could break ; 

When a’ else forsook me, .?/«j wouldrui forsake ; 

Then come, O ! my mother, come oft-en to me, 

And soon and for ever I’ll come unto thee ! 

Anti thou, shrouded lovelmess! soul- winning Jenn, 

How' ttold was thy baud on my bosom yestreen » 

‘Twas kind— for the lowe that jour e’e kindled there, 

Will burn— ay, and burn, till that brcjis* beatnao iiiair. 

Our bairnios ^lecp round me, ob ! bless ye their .sleep , 

Your aiii dark-e’ed Willie wall wuuken an’ ivcep ; 

But blitlie in his wct'pin’ ho'll tell mo lioiv jou, 

Bis Aatatw-Aa/i/rdmammie, ivas ‘dautin’ his brou.’* 

Though dark be ourdwallin’ — our happin’ though bare. 

And night eloses round us in cauldncte and care , 

Affsctlon will warm us— and brieht are the beams 
That halo our haine in yon dear land of di earns. 

Then weel may I w’cleome the night’s deathy leign, 

Wi’ souls of the dearest 1 mingle me then , 

The gowd light of morning is lightlcbs to me, 

But oh fo. the night wi’ its ghost rcvelric ! 

QUICK TRAVELLING AND TRANSMISSION OF NEWS. 

The intelligence of the birth of a ]irinc(»-royal on tho 6th 
of August was conveyed from Windsor castle to Padding- 
ton, near Loudon — a distance of about twonty-one miles — 
in mmuitUt/ It was effected thus;- -A messenger 

mounted on one of the fleetest horses in <hc royal sJud 
wont over the three miles between Wiudbot and the rail- 
way station at Slough in eight minutes. Tho electro- 
magnetic telegraph was instantly set to work. The com- 
munication reached Paddington, and an answer was re- 
turned to Slough acknowledging its recjeipt, in three minutes 
more. The ministers of state in Loudon were apprised of 
^ event, and arrived at Windsor in two hours and a half 
^m the monicnt the messenger started from the oastlcA 
After reiuaiiiing there about an hour, they returned to 
^ndon m a st^ial train, which conveyed them from 
Qlough to riid^ngton (eighteen miles and a quarter) in 
nmeeu minutes hud ten seconds, or at the rate of seventy 
I hoiu! Thus — after having gone over about 

miles of ground— they got back to their jSwi- 
OMoes by a fashionable breakfast hour. 

* Pitting his forehead. 


THE Ai’ACA in SCOTLAND. 

In number 41)4 of our former series (somewhat moro 
than three years ago), an account was given of the alpaca, 
detailing its natural history, its economical importance, 
and the attem{>ts then making to establish it on the list 
of our domestic animals. Since then, several parties have 
so far succeeded in their endeavours, as to render the natu- 
ral isatiou of this interesting creature a matter of almost 
absolute certainty. Among those who have published their 
experience, is Mr Stirling of Craigbamet, in Stirlingshire, 
w'ho thus writes in tho Transactions of the Highland and 
Agrieiiltural Society; — ‘The alpacas arrived the latter 
end of August. When thcvwcather became cold, and the 
nights were getting long, a wooden shed was erected for 
them in the park. At first they hardly ever went into it ; 
but when winter commenced, I made the keeper (whom 
they follow like a dog) put up a small rack in their shed, 
in wdiich was placed some rye-grass hay. The weather 
was fine, atid they ate very little of it ; but by and by, as 
winter advanced, they relished it better. I tlien ordered 
them to get a few yellow turnips, wiiich at first th(^y 
seemed to like, but, iinng of them, 1 desired a little corn 
to be given, which they partook of pretty freely ; but one 
day tiie keeper told me they would not cat their com, 
esi>cc*ially wdieii the day was good. Having some excellent 
beans, I ordered the 'man to try them with a few. No 
sooner did the alpa(as hear the beans rattling in the dish, 
than they showed an eager dcsiri! to have them, and 
during several months preferred them to twery other sort 
of grain ; indeed so much so, that nj>on .some oats being 
intermixed with the beans, thi; latter weie picked out, and 
the former neglected. What is extremely Hatisfactory% is 
the hardine.‘is of tliose animals compared to c)ur sheep, and 
their indefatigahle ya'i'sevoriujce in scarchinji, for food wheu 
.sheep would to a certainty starve. I may state* that this 
winter, U)4«‘i-4. has )>ro\ed a ino.st«'M verc one. The park 
in whieh tho alpacas and shcej) wasre confined was covered 
for nearly three week.s with snow ; and during that time 
there W'as not a vestige of lierhage to he seen, wdth the 
exception of some little green tufts niider the trees. The 
sheep required to be regularly fed with turnips and hay. 
Not .so the alpacas ; thi'y were seen in tlie most stormy 
days under the trees for hours, constantly eating the grass, 
and never minding either the cold or snow. They have 
never luwl a day’s illness, have never attempted to leap a 
fi'iiee, and iir<' far easier to ktsep within an enclosure than 
the eonimon ‘•heep.* We observe that Mr •Stirling's alpaca'^, 
aecoiiipanied bj a young one, aged two months — all in 
fine In'allhy condition — ^w'cre exhibited at tho Highland 
Society's show in August, where tlnur appearance pro- 
duced <iuite a sensutitni among tlie breeders of our ordi- 
nary domestic animals. 

MANUFACTURE OF BUTTER. 

The following nsult.s arc derived fiom tho expori- 
ments of Professor Trail, as detailed in the Transactions 
of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland : — 

1. That the addition of some cold water facUHates the 
I»roee.sH, or the Re)>aratioii of butter, esx>cciallv when the 
err.'im is thick and the weather hot. '2. That cream 
alone is more easily ehiimcd tlian a mixture of cream 
and milk. .’J. That butter produced from sweet cream 
has the finest llavour when fresh, and apjiears to keep 
longest witlioiit acquiring rancidity ; hut tho butter- 
milk HO obtaint'd is jioor, and small in quantity. 4. Tliat 
the scalding of the cream, acrording to tho Devonsliini 
method, yields the largest (piantity of bnttcr, which, if in- 
tended for immediate use, is agreeable to the palate, and 
readily saleable; but if intended to be salted, is most liable 
to acquire, by keeping, a rancid flavour. The process of 
scalding is troublesome, and the milk after the removal of 
tho cream ,:s jioor, and often would be unsaleable, from the 
taste it has acquired from the heating, 5. Tliat ohuming 
the milk and cream together, after they have become 
slightly acid, seems to be the most economical process, on 
the whole, because it yields a large quantity of excellent 
butter, and the butter-milk of good quality. 6. That the ‘ 
keeping of butter in a sound state apjicars to depend on its 
being obtained as free from unoombined albumen or oasein 
and water as it can bo, l>y means of w ashing and working 
the butter when taken ftnm the chum. i 
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SOCIAL EFFECTS OF RAILWAYS. 

The spread of ideas, as well as the conveyance of per- 
sons and of merchandise, depends almost entirely upon 
means of transit. Ships, roads, and canals, therefore, 
are the most powerful of all agents of civilisation and 
social advancement ; and it follows, that the more either 
of those means of communication is improved, the more 
rapid and effectual will be the spread and increase of 
sotaal and intellectual happiness. The vast revolution 
which has been made during the last forty years in 
road -making, has done its part in causing a corre- 
sponding alteration for the better in the condition of 
every branch <ff society in Great Britain. That change 
has received a vast iyipetus from the introduction of 
railways, and we purpose to point out some of its work- 
ings, now that ‘ steam and rail* arc in full operation. 

The earliest system of roads by >vhich this island was 
intersected, M'as that laid down, and gradually executed 
by the K(juians. This 83^stcni was so admirable, that.it 
has never been materially departed from ; and it is not 
a little singular that in England the general direction of 
the old Roman roads, and that of the modern railway 
lines, are identical. The Roman ‘ Watling Street/ which 
ran diagonally across the country from Chester in the 
north-west to Dover in tho south-east, is now replaced 
by the Dover, London, Birmingham, Grand Junction, 
Chester and Crewe railways. Tho ancient ‘Foss Way/ 
between tlic Humber and Exeter, which intersected 
the above, is now partly supplied by railways, some of 
which are in progress, otlicrs in full operation. The 
route of the * Ermine Street’ — wliich began at Newhaven 
in the soilth, and ended at the mouth of the Ilunihcr iii 
the north — ^is now followed, with little devi<ation, by the 
series of railways which have been made between 
Brighton and Hull through London, The ‘ Antonlne 
Way’ is now the ‘ Great Western / and when the South- 
Western line of railway shall have been completed to 
Exeter, it will nearly correspond to the Roman road 
thence to Lf)ndon, also called the ‘ Antonine Way.’ 

Tlie reason of this unison of ancient and modern lines, 
is the influence which the former exercised in deter- 
mining the position of towns. The Romans originally 
constructed tlieir roads simply to convey thgir armies 
into the different parts of the island ; but a series of 
military stations having been established along them, 
tliese camps were never wholly abandoned, and l^camc 
In course of time villages, towns, and cities. Lincoln, 
for example, was originally a Roman station called 
Lindum, which was established at the point of, junction 
of the Ermine Street and the Foss Way. Leicester 
occupies the site of Ratse (an important Roman sta- 
tion mentioned in the itinerary of Antonine) on the 
Fw Way. Chester, again, replaces a station esta- 
blished at a point where Watling and North Watling 


Streets joined, and was, according to Camden, the 
hcad-quarte^-of the twentieth Roman legion. By the 
North Watffig Street it communicated witli York; 
and both these placCvS once established as towns, com- 
municiation was ever after maintained by a route which 
deviated little from the original ^oad that connected 
them; conscciuently, tlio direction of North Watling 
Street, and of tlie railways between Chester, IJver- 
pool, Leeds, and York, arc nearly the same. The 
roads, therefore, constructed at first for the temporary 
convenience of military rarirchigg, gradually becoming 
studded with towns, have still continued lines of com- 
munication between such places as rose to importance. 
IJencc it is that the main linos of road have remained 
nearly tlie same throughout En^and, because they 
connect her inost ancient cities. 

The not very important deviations which were made 
from the oldest reads, arose from imi)rovcmcnt 8 in en- 
gineering. The Romans looked out for fords, and were 
m»t deterred by elevated ridges, over which to carry 
their ‘ways;’ hut more modern road-makers, in im- 
proving tho old roads, went round the bases of hills ; 
and, having more permanent views, built bridges. By 
the side of these deviations villages and towns gradu- 
ally sprung up, because of the readiness of communica- 
tion with the great cities which were the termini of 
the roads. After a time, however, when the mineral 
riches of the country began to bo known and appre- 
ciated, men congregated near to where those treasures 
existed — around tho mouth of the coal-pit or the mine ; 
and to this our great manufacturing towns, such as 
Leeds mid Birmingham, owe their origin. Roads had to 
he made to and from them, and these roads form the 
greatest deviations from the Roman lines, tliough they 
do not alter the general dircf^tioii of tho old ones through- 
out die country. 

We liave made these preliminary remarks, to show 
what share roads have had in distributing the popula- 
tion over this couhtry iu cities, towms, and villages, 
and consequently what share they have had in bringing 
about our present social condition. Wc are now able 
to point out tho further cliangcs which are in pro- 
gress through the introdhetion of* railways. The most 
iniiiortant of tht^se changes is exactly that which always 
occurs in deviations from old lines, namely, the spring- 
ing up of now towns upon those deviations. In plan- 
ning a new railway, two great considerations operate ; 
^he first, 1 o direct it through the most level parts of a 
tract of country so as to avoid expense in formation, 
arising from excavating, tunnelling, and embanking; 
and the second, to make it near to the greatest number 
of populous places that happen to lie between the ex- 
treme points, BO as to secure, a proflf^le ret^nm of ca- 
pital when flnislied : the question is of certain expense 
on the one hand, and of probable profit on the oUxer ; 
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and where the former is likely to cxc 9 ed the latter, the 
line is taken in a new direction. When this is the case, 
railway stations are often erected where no houses 
ever previously existed, and out of vihich towns .will 
gradually arise as they did out of the Roman military 
stations. This has indeed already happened in several 
instances. On the Birmingham railway, a station was 
made at Wolverton, about midway from London, the 
company erecting a refreshment-room and a few sheds 
for their engines. Around these buildings a town has 
rapidly sprung up, and is so well populated, that tlie 
railway directors built and endowed a church, which 
was consecrated at the beginning of tliis year. — The 
similar rise of a small place called Slough, on the Great 
Western road, is somewhat singular: it lies about 
a mile and a ^quarter north of Eton College, and tlie 
authorities of the academy successfully oy)i)08ed tlie erec- 
tion of a station so near the school ; clauses to proliibit 
any stoppage at the place having been inserted by their 
influence in the act of parliament. The masters ’were 
afraid that the temptation to ‘ run up to town ’ rather 
often would be too strong to be resisted by their pupils; 
for the distance is only eighteen miles. I'he company, 
however, knowing liow great the accommodation would 
be to the public iu the neighbourhood (of which Windsor 
forms a part), ventured at lirst to set down and take up 
passengers near the village. The lieads of Eton College 
immediately attacked the railw^ay directors with pro- 
ceedings in Chancery, These, however, ended amicably : 
the Eton authorities withdrew their opposition ; and now 
there exists at Slough the finest and best frequented 
station in England, habitually used not only by the 
sovereign and the court, but by some of those who, a 
few years before, instigated liostile proceedings. The 
new hotel at fcilough is almost a town in itself, being 
one of the largest and most completely fitted with out- 
offices in Great Britain. — In like manner, the South- 
Western railway brought at least one new town into 
existence near Kingston-on-T!iames, called New King- 
ston. It Iftis a fine crescent, shops, and every requisite 
for a population of no mean number. 

These are instances, amongst many otliers which 
could bo enumerated^ which ,now the chief social 
change which the existence of railways is bringing 
about, namely, the creation of new towns, \Vere it 
not for this new mode <)f travelling, the demands for 
increased household accommodation, called for by our 
rapidly augmenting poiiulation, would have been solely 
met by the enlargement of towns, cities, and villages 
already ia existence. 

Not the least important effect produced by the exis- 
tence of railways, is the facilities they have afforded 
to the humbler ranks for recreation. Sliort trips to 
celebrated or picturesque localities arc frequently or- 
ganised, to give the working-classes the opportunity of 
seeing that which they would never have been able, 
under the old stage-coach and wagon dynasty, to be- 
liold. Thousands of the hard-working inhabitants of 
Glasgow, for example, would never have seen Edinburgh 
but for the railway. Now excursions ivjre frequently 
made, of which a vast number of the Glasgow opera- 
tives are able to avii.il themselves, on account of the 
extreme cheapnesMito each individual with which they 
are got up. In the same way the Birmingham work- 
men have had, on several occasions, opportunities ‘ of 
visiting London which would otherwise have been 
deiped to them. A few months ago an excursion was 
undertaken between London and Boulogne, on the FoIk-’^ 
stone line, at a cost to each partaker which brought it 
within the reach of persons in a comparatively humble 
rank of life. These persons would have never been able 
to get a peep at France but for the facilities created 
by railways. 

Shorter country trips in the neighbourhood of large 
towns are alwayn to be had by railway at a cost fai^ 
plelow that under the old system. In manufacturing 


towns, where the greatest number of' persons are con- 
gregated, the effects produced in this respect ^railways 
have been most beneficial. The artisan, c^^d up, and 
constantly breathing bad air, has now th^^^portunity, 
on every available holiday, of making ewySrsions into 
the country. Though the means provided him for such 
heidthy relaxation are not derived directly, yet they 
liave been produced indirectly, by railways, which have 
driven the old modes of travelling into new channels, 
j Coaches are now running in districts in which no such 
I accommodation previously existed. In consequence of 
some modification in the, stage-coach duties — of which 
railways were undoubtedly the origin — spring- vans and 
other vehicles are occasionally chartered with freights 
! of happy faces, on their way to some delightful scene at 
a distance from some smoky town. By this means of 
transit the Londoner, for examine, is able to visit Hamp- 
ton Court, Greenwich Hospital, or Dulwich College, 
where, besides beautiful scenery, he has access to the 
best public collections of pictures in the country. The 
Immanising cflects of these excursions are negative as 
well as positive. They xircvent the operative from mak- 
ing a bad use of his holiday, wdiile they supply him with 
recreation at once healthy and intellectual. We say 
nothing of the opportunities aff<)rd(^d by local steamboats 
in towns placed upon navigable rivers, such ns London, 
Glasgow, and Liverpool ; although thu influence rail- 
ways has exercised over them, has been to bring tlieni 
into comi)ctition, and to cause a general reduction of 
fares. * 

Anotlier good effeet brought about by railway tra- 
velling is, in con] unction with other iiitluenccii, a visible 
breaking up of that exclusiveness— a gradual thawing 
of that reserve — for which the people of Great Britain 
are ceWbrated. Formerly, each class of persons had 
their own separate uiodes of travelling. There w^as tlie 
])rivale carriage and post-t'haise, lor the rich and noble, 
the mail for tlie country gentleman, the stage for the 
tradesman, and the wagon for the poor. The circum- 
stances of a man were inferred according as he travelled 
inside the mail, or inside a slage-eoach, or outside 
either of these vehicles. All were ke])t scfiarate and 
distinct, the uneducated never having opportunities of 
profiting by the manners or knowledge of the educated. 

A railway train materially alters, and will at no distant 
]>eriod, we predict, reverse the picture. It takes masses 
people from one p^aco to another, of all ranks and 
conditions; and though there are ‘ classes’ of carriages 
for th(* accommodation of peo])le of difterent ranks and 
mean;., yet the third-class, designed for the |KJorest tra- 
vellers, are, in fine w'cathor, mucli used by the rich also. 
To this two considerations conduce — the sujieriority of 
these carriages for a look-out and for the enjoyment of 
the open air in fine weather, and the common regard ■ 
for economy. In the last number of the C^uarterly 
Review, it is declared that a certain member of par- 
liament habitually rode in the third-class carriages in 
going backwards and forwards between the town ho re- 
presented and ‘his place’ in parliament. Nay, thti re- 
viewer himself owns to having ridden to Brighton in a 
third-class train. Lastly, certain magistrates of Glasgow 
have been observed to content themselves with a ‘stand’ 
iu the cheapest part of the train from their own city to 
Edinburgh. The motives here may not he unmixedly 
good; and w^e have already expressed our regret that 
the frequenting of third - class carriages by wx^althy 
people should have had the effect of lowering the clia- 
racter of the accommodation for the poor, directors 
being naturally anxious to drive as many of the rich as 
possible to the higher-priced vehicles. But, however' 
this may be, the e&ct of such a commingling of ranks 
is certain. The rich are brought into contact and con- 
verse with the poor, sympathies are engendered between 
the two classes, and the intelligeuco and manners of the 
higher ranks descend to the lower. By a new act of 
parliament, opportunities for tlie companionship of in- 
tellectual with ignorant, of rich with poor travellers, are 
to be much increased ; it being rendered imperative for 
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I ( vovy company to provide the public, under certain con- 
I (litU)us, With carriajfcs at a penny per rnilo. 

Airnin, railways, lioldiiiff out so many temptatirms for 
, travellin#?, have wonderfully increased it ; and noihinjt 
I ^ oneiifi men's minds, whatever bo their errade, so much 
I a;3 sceini^ a variety of thin|?s, of jdaecs, and of men. By 
i ('omptirintr them one with the other, ideas expand, liicts 
I ii.ecumiilate, and prejudices vanish. The greater the 
i number of travellers, then, the greater the Intellectual 
I advaneemc'nt and social innirovenicnt ; and let us see 
I to w hat extent personal locomotion lias increased of late, 
sphere is no means of fiseer tain iiig correctly what mmiber 
ol' journeys was performed in England during the stage- 
coacli times, but the parliamentary returns enable us to 
' learn the quantity of travelling by railway fuf/t/ 'whieh 
; look place in 184:5. In that year, upon the seventy rail- 
ways then in operatiot}, no fewer than 25 millions of pas- 
sengers v/ere conveyed r».‘5U iinlhons of miles. * In other 
words, a mntiber of journeys was performed in TOngland 
I greater by nine miihons than llu; gross population of 
; I i'highind and AVales, and over a ihstance nioiv tJum tlirei.* 

I j limes greater than tbe* sj>a<;e between the earth and the 
I ; sun ! nd this, at a very moderate ealeulation, eoiiM liave 

I I'<een j*earcely two-thirds of the gross amount of land- 
ji travelling by these and all other convey anees. Taking 

I I tins inipposition to be correct, tl*e number of miles tra- 
il veiled over in England alone in 1843 would be 44U mil- 
!i lions. Eorler (‘Progress of tlie Eation,’ volume ii. p.ige 
1 : 20 estimates the number of miles traversed in is;3- by 
I stage-eoaelu's in tlie wdiole of (Ireat llritani at .‘55S mil- 

I lions; consequmitly the increase in laud-travelling in 

I I England itione lias Ijcon 1)2 millions of miles in eajven 

; : years. • 

! One other view in which the social indiicner of r;iil- 
wav.s must ho re.garde(l, and \*o have done, d'hey havi* 
ij been the tihsi]'^ of eireulating vast sam.^ of moiu*y 
jj llirough i^gilimato chamiel.s. d’he sevemty railwajs, 
j| *tnis!u;d i.y '\rt‘re formed at a eost ot E..‘54,df)0 ])ev 

jl imle, iunounting in all toupuardh of sixty millmns of 
])ouisils slerlmg. Eor must this he looked upon as a 
; mere tem])orarv distribution of capital eon.sequent iqioii 
I their original formation, liailways are gigantic distri- 
I hutoi’S of money while in o]jeration : to say nothing of 
J outlay in the cost of repairs, machinery, and servants, 
the income from iiasseiigers wots, during the year 1843, 

; I'.’d. for each of th(‘ 330 millions of miles ' in ail, 24 

1 millions of money disbursed m railw'ay travelling, 
j Thes(‘ are a few of the most ob’uous considerations 
piesented in vu'uing the social changer, railw^ays are, 
%. ith tiieir eharueteristie rapidity, efleeting. And even 
"here, f’W' as thty an*, must cause us to reg.ard them 
i only as in.strument.s of eonvenieiice and comfort, 

luit as imwerful agents in the advance of edvilisatiuii. 


: J.EGENDS OF THE LOUIE. 

I JEAN LOUIS. 

A TALK OF GITKRANDK. 

d'liK Hood of civilisation and social improvement which 
I it is asserted has rolled over the hills and valleys of 
I i'ranee, has not heen univerFftl in its extent. Tlierc 
! are various sjiots whieh seem idaced beyond the reach 
of the iiiovcmeiit. Having little or no direct communi- 
cation Avitli i*ms, and connected with the eVief town 
oj’ the department by a had and unfrequented route, 
tlie inhabitants of tliesc isolated districts hear of the 
events which take place, of tiie changes and chances of 
society, of raihvays and steam-engines, gas lights and 
constitutional kings, without considering themselves as 
in an}^ way concerned in them, and regard those who 
are, rather with feelings of contempt than of envy. 
This is the case more particularly in some parts of Bre- 
tagne, where the people cling with the greatest perti- 
nacity to old habits and usages, rejecting, with pro- 
verbial obstinacy, every alteration, ha it for better or 


for worse. One df the spots in whicli the habits and 
manners of bygone ag’t»s are most peculiarly' preserved 
is Omhandix Placed amidst the sand-hills and marshes 
w'hcixj the Loirotjoins the ocenn, hetwTen the ancient 
towns of Croisic and the Burg of Blitz, it lias preserved 
even Us outward appeiminee intact from the innovation 
of modern habits and iiuiiincrs. (hreum.scribcd within 
its ancient walls and ditches, with streets not wider 
than an oiniiibus and a half, its bAttlements unim- 
paired, its three gates showdng the apimratus for ele- 
vating or Idling fall the ponderous ]H)rtcullis, and its 
Avooderi drawdiridges, though no longer raised at sunset, 
still in a state* to be s(s evi;ry thing about tiie town pre- 
set cs the sairu* primitive cliaraeter ; the upper storeys 
of the lionses resting on solid ])illars ef Avood or stone, 
and turming galleries, under Avliich the passengers are 
from ram or sunshine; the shops small and 
low, Preir fronts (Mverod with slates fastened over one 
another like the .scale? of lish ; the Avindows ornamented 
witli eaiwed wood-Avork, which jin^jcds into the street 
in some places even beyond the jiillars, in groti'squc 
faces, or lengthened out into fantastic aiiinials of some 
iinkiinvA’ii or extinct race, wliose remains arc to he 
found only in museums. The population of (iiierande 
is not minierou.s ; and in consequence of the absence of 
tlie busy tradi* of more modernised towns, the passing 
traveller Avanders throiigli silent and de.scrtcd streets ; 
and if he meets Avitli a aa'cII jiifKi-cIayed gendarnu*, or 
some sncli emblem of recent days, Is startled at the 
anachronism, and Avonld have been less surprised at 
ciKxmiitering a wxirrior in the co.'itiime of the middle 
age.s; for tlie dress of the Ilretons in general might pass 
fer that of any era. Tht* goograpliieal position of 
(bierando in some measure accounts for all these cir- 
cum.st.inces. It possesses but two roads, one leading to 
the (hief town of the arvoudisseinent, and but litllo 
frequt'uted, tlu* other to St Nagaire, Avliich is s>ix leagues 
(lisianl. It has no speculations in trade to bring visi- 
tors, and the few strangers who make their appearanco 
arc ehielly invalids, Avho (*oine fe,r the juirposo of sea- 
bathing, and the advantages of so ndired and econo- 
iiiical a situation. 

Even the arrival of a .« lrange beggar, some five-and- 
tweiity years ago, Avas tlie .sulijetd of a nine days’ 
wonder; mure especially as lie seianed inclined to take 
up hi.s abode in (ruerande, and dillered from the native 
jiopiiJatioii, and even from per.sons of his class, in his 
habits and appearance, Avhicli Avere those of a person of 
education. It was supiiosed at the time that he was 
one of the unfortunate iiersons ruin(*cl by the Bevolution,” 
and proscribed by the parties in i»ower, which supposi- 
tion was aided hy^a report that he avhs possessed of 
some remains of prt'perty ; hut no iinpiiries could elicit 
anything from him, tliough the supposed circumstances 
of his history Btrongly' predisposed the royalist iiopula- 
tion in his favour. He neither coiifirniod nor denied 
the passing rumours, hut^ (juietly tfiok his station at the 
di>or of tlic church as a regular mendicant. Witli many 
of the inhabitants it became customary to bestow upon 
liim a weekly alms. Amongst those who did so was the 
Ahbc Sorel, who oibeiated at the matin service* and 
SvTTi had been from the lirst struck by hia appearance 
and singular conduct, though he could never extract 
from him any particular of his past history. The 
stranger Avent by the name of Jean Louis, and took up 
his residence in a large and nearly deserted mansion in 
one of the most desolate parts of the town ; but no one 
was ever iiermitted to enter his domicile, for which he 
A'cry regularly paid a small rCBit, which was never in 
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arrear. He was not obtrusive in his® habits of mendi- 
caTic 3 % but quietly awaited the charity of the worshippers 
in silent resignation. Amongst persons of the same 
class he was regarded with deference*; and in caSc of 
any dispute arising amongst them, was appealed to as 
an umpire, by whose decision every one was contented to 
abide. Amongst other singularities of Jean Louis, was 
that of his never being known to enter the church, 
though there w’as little doubt of his being a Catholic, and 
deeply impressed with religious feeling. 

At length the Abb^ Sorel, on entering the church 
one morning, missed his pensioner from his usual place. 
The next day he was still absent ; and on the third 
morning, Jean Louis not having made his appcarnncie, 
the worthy priest, making himself acquainted with the 
residence of the poor man, resolved to seek liiin out, and 
ascertain the cause of his continued absencx*. With 
some difficulty he discovered the dreary abode of the 
beggar : in one corner of a ruinous court, once the resi- 
dence of a Breton nolde, hc' found a dark winding stair- 
case, which conducted him to a low arched door, where 
he knocked for some time w itliout being able to gain 
admittance. At length a sniall grating was withdrawn ; 
and the jjcrson within having ascertained who the 
visitor was, removed the bar which impeded the en- 
trance, and the ]>riest* w;ia admitted into a small dark 
chamber by tlie mendicant himself, who was evidently 
suffering from severe illness and bodily weakness. 11c 
made a hurried apology for having detained the abbe 
so long; and tlien, after some alight bositatioii, during 
which he seemed to form some sudden resolution, re- 
quested him to follow him, at the same time tliroMdng 
open th(‘ door of an inner cliamber. The first room into 
which the priest ha<l been admitted -was a dark and 
miserable aljode, unlurnished, and with every appear- 
ance of desolation and poverty ; the second, to his in- 
finite amazement, was lurriislied luit only with com- 
fort, but w’itli consiilcrablc luxury, though the articles 
were generally of no modern date. As they entered 
this chamber, Jean Louis seemed labouring under great 
mental agitation as well as b dily ■weakness. He, how- 
ever, placed a cliair for his guest, and then stagg^'red 
to a heap of straw covered with a coiirsc rug, which was 
placed on one side the room, and contrasted straugelj': 
with the various articles of comfort with wliich it was 
surrounded. For a few moments t he jiricst was silent 
frcm surprise, till a dceji groan from Ids companion 
roused him, when, advancing to the spot where the beg- 
gar liad fallen exhausted on his rug, hc took him by tlie 
hand, and said in kindly accents, ‘Jean, my friend, you 
seem to possess every means of relief for your bodily 
wants, but the mysterious circumstances in which *1 
find you placed, lead rue to suppose that there is some 
secret sorrow or some secret sin, which only religious 
consolation can relieve ; is it not, then, the hand of 
Providence which has brought me here to console your 
solitary wretchedness? As your friend and spiritual 
guide, I intreat of you to confide in -tlie divine mercy, 
and you will receive comfort and support*’ 

‘ There is no relief, no consolation, no mercy fur me,’ 
wildly exclaimed thc^ sick man. 

‘Such doubt and such de8i)air,’ mildl 3 ^ replied tl.c 
abbe, ‘ are more criminal than you are aware of ; there 
is mercy for every repentant sinner.* 

‘ But none for me, none for me,’ groaned the unfortu- 
nate ; ‘ for ingratitude of the blackest dye, for rob^iy, 
for murder, nay, almost for pandcide ; no, no, there can 
be no mercy for me.’ 

‘By faith and penitence, every sinner may have 
hope. 

.‘PeniteoUh. penitence,’ murmured the beggar; ‘can 
p^it^ce^jfcbliteratc sins like mine ?’ 

^atonement beyond the penitence of roan,’ 
replW po abbe ; ‘have faith in that atonement, and 
you will wceive hope and consolation.’ 


Jean Louis moaned in heartfelt agonjs but made no 
reply ; and the priest kneeling by his side, prayed long 
and earnestly. This seemed to tranquillise the mind ( J 
the sufferer in some degree ; when, suddenly rising, lie 
seized the hands of the abbe, and exedaimed, ‘ Hear the 
tale of my iniquities, and then say if hope or consola- 
tion can exist for me.* 

‘ Hope exists for all men, if that hope be fixed aright,’ 
replied the priest, who, at the desire of the penitent, 
placed himself in his seat. The beggar then knelt before 
liim, and midst many sobs and groans, which at times 
interrupted his narrative, told the following history to 
the attentive priest : — 

lie w as, he said, the son of a poor vigneron in Bur- 
gundy, and at an early ap^ had been taken itito the 
family of the lord of the village, a nobleniiin of wTaltli 
and distinction, wbo intended to bring him up as a 
valet for his son, a youth a year or two younger than 
Jean liimsclf; but having shown some talents, and 
a considerable readiness in acquiring information, Iiis 
destiny was changed, and he was educsited with his 
young master, and at length became a confidential secre- 
tary. But the revolutiomiry storm had become diu'ker 
and more threatening; his master look the alarm, tie- 
cured considerable sums in foreign funds, and providing 
him.self with a sufficiency of ready money, removed his 
family in secrecy to a retired spot near Paris, wliere, 
under a feigned name, and an appearaiux of poverty, 
he for some tir\ie escaped from suspicion and from dim- 
gor. Witli the exception of his wjfe and children, tican 
Jaiuis was liis onlj’' coiilidant ; on him he relied, as on 
his own son, and from him nothing was cortccaled. At 
length, prompted by avarice amb ambition, the faithless 
wTCtch conceived tlie infernal purpose of di'iiouncing his 
paternal benefactor; and hoped, by involving the whoh' 
family in destruction, to possess himself of the secret 
funds, of tlie particulars of which he was w'cll informoci. 
For some time he hesitated : but the suggestions of m il , 
triumphed, and he betrayed to the revolutionary tri- 
bunal the retreat of the proscribed family, of wlu>m 
the son only escaped, being by ehaiice at the time 
separated from his devoted kindred. The faithless 
traitor went so far as even to appear a.s a ■witness 
against his benefactors, and (‘onsigned them to the 
scaffold. By accident he was in tlie streets of Paris as 
the fatal vehicle conveyed his victims to the slaughter, 
and the ej^e of his master fell upon him, and recognised 
him amongst the crowd: the glance w^as momintar}’, , 
but its effect was enduring : it came like the blasting i 
fire of heaven ; it awoke within him torments never i 
ceasing, and most intolerable — a remorse and agony 
w'hich no bodily suffering could liave equalled. He 
fled from J'aris, possessed indeed of the spoils of his 
murdered benefaetors, but with a resolution never to , 
enjoy them : he determined to bury himself in the most 
retired spot he could find, and to pass his life in poverty', ! 
surrounded by his guilty wealth, and by every thing : 
which should recall his crime to his hourly remcni- i 
branec. To that end he had transported the remnant of ; 
his in.'istcr’s furniture to Gucrande, and brought with j 
him the portraits of the murdered family, that they'^ I 
might be for ever before^iis eyes ; at the same time hc j 
IKiinted to the pictures on the wall. 

The abbe, who had listened wdth intense anxiety' to 
tlie tale, grew i)ale as it advanced ; and when it reached 
this poinr, following the direction in which the penitent 
Iiointcd, he started to liis feet and exclaimed, ‘Merciful 
heaven! my father! and my mother!’ The beggar, 
with a loud and piercing scream, fell senseless on the 
floor. 

After a time spent in mental prayer, the abbe raised 
the fallen man, placed him on his low' couch, and forced 
some water down his throat ; after which he began gra- 
dually to recover; hut it was some time before he was 
restored to ftill eoniteiousness, and then raising himself 
on his knees, he said in a faint voice, ‘ Is there pardon 
for such a wretch as I ?’ 

‘ For you and for aU men,’ replied the abbe solemnly. 
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‘ Arui can you prny for me ?’ 'Hie abK* fell on his 
knees and poured forth an ardent prayer for the sinner, 
who prostrated himself in silence before him. When 
the priest sought to raise him — he was dead. 


j POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 

] DISPERSION OF PLANTS BY Till: LOWER ANTIMALS. 

I The distribution of plants over the earth’s surf.ice is 
influenced by conditions of soil, heat, moisture, light, 

1 altitude of situation, and varidlis other (jauses ; for, did 
I they tlourish independently of these conditions, tlum 
I there were no reason why the vegetation of one part of 
j the globe should ditfer from that of another. Situations, 

I therefore, which present similar circumstances of soil, 
i (■limate, &c. are capable of being peopled with* the same 
I races of plants, and if they arc not so now, it is because 
1 the seeds or roots of such vegetables have not lieen 
transported to them. Tlie agents Avhich aid the disper- 
sion or migration of plants arc of various kinds, and arc 
unconnected witli the causes which limit their geo- 
graphical distribution. Many seeds, for exaniide, droi» 
from the panait stallc, spring up into a now series of 
stems, which in turn give birth to another raecof se(*ds, 
and tlicsc again to another circle of vegetation. Thus 
I any tribe of plants wmuld spread from a common centre 
; till arrested by tli*e intliionc*es which limit its range of 
' habitat; and ffliis mode of dispersion no <loubf oeca- 
! sionally oebnrs. In myst plants, however, the sec Js are 
I small and light, and easily borne about by the winds ; 

some are downy, and furnisbed with wings ; others have 
; buo^ ant tufts and filaments ; and many, v ben fully ripe, 
are (*jecled from the vessels wdiich eoniaiii them with 
cor.sitlerable force. All those aptiendagCH and peeulia- 
, rities im* evidently intended to facilitate their disper- 
sion, which is farther assisted by rivers and other 
currents of water, by adhering to the coverings of 
i •juiulrnpeds, by being swallowed and subsequently voided 
by birds, and by the economical pursuits of man, wlndlier 
; accidental or intentional. The seeds are arrested in 
' their progression by various causes ; some are furnish cil 
with barbs and books, which lay bold of objects ; others 
become entangled amid herbage, the ii|Md of rivers, or 
the softened soil of winter ; while many towards spring 
are acted upon by the heat of the sun, so as to emit 
, an adlicsive substance, or their fleshy pericarps melt 
<(own into the soil, carrying the embryo along with 
tbem. In all, the appendages wliich aid tlieir migration 
begin to decay at the jjroper season, and so are unfitted 
any longer to transport them. The seeds thus dispersed 
spring ui) and flourish, if they find in their new habita^^s 
all the conditions necessary to their growth ; if they do 
not, they either lie dormant, or die after an abortive 
struggle with the obstacles of soil, climate, drought, or j 
moisture, wdiich oppose them. 

From wdiat has been stated, the reader must perceive 
that the geographical distribution, mid the dispersion of 
plants, are two very diffbrent things— the former being 
regulated by immutable physical conditions, and the 
latter being dependent on agents the most capricious 
and irregular. Among these agents the lower animals 
form one of the most curious and interesting, and to 
them we at present exclusively devote our attention. 
The modes in which the lower animals aid in the dis- 
persion of vegetation may be classed under three great 
lieads — namely, by the ^ seeds adhering to their hair or 
wool, and being thus carried to great distances from the 
parent plant ; by being swallowed by the animals, and 
subsequently voided entire and uninjured ; and by being 


dropt and lost during the act of feeding, when bearing 
tliem from one place to another, or after liaving secreted 
them for winter provision. There may IxJ other acci- 
dental modes in Inch they facilitate this dispersion, but 
the above are the most apparent and intelligible. 

Many seeds or seed-vessels, like those of the hurr- 
dock, tcasle, woodrufe, &c. are furnished witli hooks 
and barbs which readily lay hold of any floecy substance, 
as w^ool and hair ; and there can be no doubt that 
animals of the sheep and goat hinds materially aid 
in the tlispersioii of these and other ]dants whose seed- 
vesvfls are similarly constructed. These animals in a 
state (jf natnn* arc almost ceaseless waindertTs, here pass- 
ing throngli a eliiiiip of thistles, burr-doeks, and the 
like, Ihero grazing ainv)ng prickly shrul)^, or crushing 
their w'ay through thickets ; and <luring» each of these 
(Indications insensibly carrying ofl‘ seed-vessels, and por- 
tioricv ♦♦f branches with fruits and berries, whicli in course 
of time ar(' dropt in other localities. Again, animals, as 
llie oY,huflalo, camel, horse, i'<rc. as4.hey wander through 
tlu'ir pasturages, must aid in a similar imumer the 
dispersion of plants : during the season when they are 
casting tlieir shaggy coverings, they are prone: to rub 
lhc3mselvcs against every shrub and tree, and arc thus 
placed in nion* fre(|iient contact with seeds and seed- 
vessels. This liability of to become attached to 

tlm hair or wool of animals, is increased by the structure 
of the sced“ vessels, wdii(*h ar(‘ oft(Mi hooked and barbed, 
and wbicli, wdien fully ripciu'd, so distend and recurve, 
as absolutely to bristle w ith points of attaeliriK'nt. I’lms, 
for exanqile, in the cones of the fir tribe, the scales are 
smoothly imbricaled over e.ich other wdien the sued is 
green, hut begin to separate and curl back when it is 
rj])e, and thus readily adhere to any loose or shaggy 
substanee. To what extent plants may be dispersed in 
this manner, it 'would be fruitless to attenii>t au esti- 
mate ; but any one who has wandered through a i>asture 
field on a sunny day in autumn, and seen the nuralier of 
grass and otluT seeds which adlicrcd to his own clothing, 
or who has observed the fleeces of*shcep in an extensive 
Iiill-run, the shaggy coatings of cattle as they rolled 
among the herbage, or rubbed tiieir way through ^irake 
and thicket, can have no difficulty in conceiving how 
the wool and hair of quadrupeds should become instru- 
mental in the dispersion of plants over districts where 
they -were formerly uiiknowti. 

That trees and plants are ever disseminated by the 
animals which feed upon their seeds, lias been denied by 
certain naturalists, wdio contend that the seeds and fruits 
arc comminuted and destroyed in tlK'ir passage through 
the stomach. This, however, is by far too sweeping an 
assertion, and one wdiich every-day observalion suffi- 
ciently contradicts.* Tlicro is nothing more common 
than to find gooseberries, raspberries, and brambles 
grow np ill situations where we know for certain 
that the seeds from which they sprung must have 
I passed through the human stoinaldi ; or to find stalks 
of oats and barley in localities where the seeds must 
have Rs surely passed through the intestines of the 
ox or horse. No doubt such cases are, as they must 
be, the exceptions to the general rule; for, were it 
olflCrwise, the fruits and seeds upon which animals 
feed could not possibly yield them their proper nourish- 
ment. Generally speaking, the proper food of truly 
granivoTous animals is masticated, comminuted, and 
digested; but it frequently occurs that these animals 
swallow seeds and fruits which do not form their usual 
diet, and the consequence is, that a portion escapes 
through their stomachs uuinjured. During certain 
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diseases, oeeasioned, it may be, by hating partaken of 
unusual f('od, seeds and grains are still more apt to pass 
entire. Besides, it is not always the seed that forms the 
nutriment ; the cherry, the plum, the haw, the elder- 
berry, and other fruits, are swallowed by birds not for 
I the ‘kernel, but for the pulp whi(‘h surrounds it ; and 
i many of the birds feeding in this manner have their 
I organs so constructed, that the stone or kernel cannot 
possibly sutler any injury in its passage through the 
stomach. On this point we are conlinned by Mr derdoii, 
in a recent number of The Zoohxjisf : — ‘ In those species,’ 
says he, ‘ which live partly on berries and partly on 
soft insect food, like the thrushes, 1 am inclined to think 
that in some instances seeds pass throuidi unhurt, par- 
ticularly those which are of a hard textun?, and whii;h 
are enclosed in a imlp, as the berries of the elder and 
mounlaiii-asli, and perhaps those of currants, goose- 
berries, iS.c. JCu the course of my own observatjon.s, I 
have found seeds of the elder entire in tlie intc.stincs of 
thrushes and blackbirds, and 1 linvc also found haw- 
stoncs in tliat of the latter bird. It is not at ah siir- 
! prising that the haw should be able lo resist the aelion 
I of the blackbird’s st^miacb, as it is of s:)^ery iiard a 
I nature, and 1 should b(3 inclined to say that in general 
j it does so. I am also of opinion that llte semis of tlie 
I holly, which are somewhat similar to those of tlu* haw, 
i generally escape the yrindins ])ower of the gi/znnl. Jii 
1 some fruit-eating trilx s, as tlu; A7njK'!t(he, which have a 
i wide and short intest nfal canal, seeds of all kinds may, 

I and probably do, jiass through uninjured ; and in om- 
nivorvms birds, as the crow^s, some seeds may casually 
I and accidentally escape.' Indeed w'c have ])ositive evi- 
j dence of the juniper and mis.letuc bedng dispersed in 
I this manner; and of acorns, taken from the stomach of 
i a wood-pigeon, having so far preserveii their vitality as, 

I on being sown, to spring up into healthy sa}>lings, out- 
stripiiing in lusty vigour the oixks grown from acorns 
ia the usual way. 

It lias been already stated, that birds vhieli feed 
chiefly on fruit.s raid berries derive their snbsi.stenee 
not from the stone, hut from the soft pulpy peri- 
carp, and ‘therefore that in most instances the kernel 
passes through the stomach uninjured. A bfuutiful 
illustration of this ir. given bv :Mr Selby m his mono- 
grapli on pigeons in 4^he JS.itutahxts : * I he 

precious nutmeg, or rather its soft covering, Icnown to 
U8 by the name of at cutain seasons affords a 

favourite repast to some species of the arboreal pigeons 
of the Indian Archipelago. 'J’his valuable spioi' for tlic 
nutmeg itself, w-hicli is gener.ally swallowed with the 
w^hole of its pulpy covering, passes uninjured through 
tlio digestive organs of the bird, and is thus dispersed 
throughout the group of the .Moluccas and other islands 
of the East. Indeed, from reiicated experiments, it ap- 
pears that an artificial preparation, analogous to that 
wdiich it undergoes in its pas.sago through the bird, is 
necessary, to insure the growth and fertility of the nut ; 
and it was not till after many and unsucce.ssful attempts 
had been made, that a lixivium of Jime, in wdiicb the 
nuts were steeped for a certain time, was found to have 
the wished-for effect, and to induce the germinating 
tendency.’ So it is with many other fruits and berries, 
the fleshy pericarps of which alone are edible, wdiile 
their stones resist the digestive powers of these birds. 
And when we consider that pigeons are most voracious 
vegetable feeders, take long flights, and some of them 
even make distant migrations, wc can readily allow 
tbcTii to be widely instrumental in disseminating the 
plants on which they mainly subsist. Nor is it mere 
herbs and lowly shrubs which may be thus disperse’, 
but some of the most gigantic trees of the forest, as 
the banyan and banana, whose fruit furnishes for the 
arboreal pigeons of the East a favourite repast. As with 
pigeons, so with many other birds : pheasants devour 
numbers of acorns in the autumn, some of which having 
pass^ thrbftgh the stomach, probably germinate : lin- 
' goldfinches, thrushes, goldcrests, hawfinches'/ &c. 
fbeA on liirries and stone-fi^ts, whose kernels resist 


their powers of digestion, and arc thus transported to 
places far distant ’ from the parent plant, where they 
spring up and clothe the landscape with new vegeta- 
tion. 

The next palpable mode in which animals may facb 
litate the dispersion of plants, is by scattering the seeds 
when in the act of feeding, by dropping them when 
bearing tliem aw^ay to tlieir retreats, or by forgetting' 
the spots in which they had deposited them for winti'V 
food. An example under each of these heads will be 
much more convincing than a mere gcmcral statement. 
The brown linnet, when feeding on thistle seed, jx^reiie.^ 
on the top of tlie weed, and tears the downy liead asunder 
in order to reach the seeds w'hich are attached to llie 
recei)taele. During this act, many of the grains boinj.: 
loosened, are borne away on their downy wings by the 
bret'ze to places far distant from the parent stem — the 
bird being in this case the indirect disseminator of the 
thiidk*. Were the head not torn asunder in this man- 
ner, ten to one but it would become soaked with the 
rains of winter, and fall down only a few inches from tiu’ 
origmid stalk, instead of being transported, as it often 
IS, aeros.s many miles of conntry. AVliat is licn‘ inen- 
tionc'd of the imnet maybe v/itnessed in any tlnstlory 
during some fine day in Septetul)er, when tlie birds an' 
feeding in tlo(‘ks, and scattering the down in ( vin / 
din^etion. I’lie greater part of the seed.s is no doubt de- 
vouied by them, but a nniiibev also escape, a fact wliieh 

II bird is wadi aware of, ay it frequently gives eliase to 
the stray ones as they are borne avjay by the wjud. 
Again, birds often drop grains and berries ivbile in the 
act.s of earrj'ing them to their relreats,*and of feeding 
upon them, 'rhus the nut-hat eh, having fwisted ofl' 
the houghs a cluster of beech-inaGt, resorts to some 
favourite tree W'ho,ie trunk is rougli and uneven, and 
tries by a series of manamvres to peg it into one of tlu' 
en'viees of thvi bark. During this oper.ation the luds 
sometimes fall to tlie ground, and being ncglecdcd by the 
bird, germinate and spring up into trce.s. Beeches are 
(iften found growing near tlie haunts of this bird, which 
have evidently been planted in the manner dcsi'rihod. 
laistly, as many animals arc led by instinct to lay up a 
rtore of food against winter, it often happens that some 
of tliesc stores are forgotten, and the seeds, nuts, &e. 
v\hielL compose them, left to genninato on the return of 
spring. A familiar and well-known example of this pro- 
cess is furnished by the habits of tlic squirrel, of whudi 
the following anecdote has been frequently told:— * A 
gontleimin w\'ilkl^g one day in the \voods belonging to tin' 
Duke of Beaufort, near d'roy House in Monmouthshire, 
wuis diverted by observing a squirrel sitting very com- 
posedly on the ground. Tie stopped to watcli its motions, 
in a few seconds the squirrel darted like an arrow to 
the tox» of tlie tree beneath wdiicli he had been sitting. 

III an instant he w'as down again with an acorn in his 
mouth, and began to burrow in the ground wntli his 
hands. After digging a small hole, he stooped dowm 
and deposited the acorn ; then covering it, he darted up 
the tree again. In a moment lie w^as clown with ran- 
othcr, w'liich he buried in the same manner. This he 
continued to do as long as the observer thought proper 
to watch him. Tlie industry of this little animal is 
directed to the purpose of securing him against want in 
the winter ; and as it is probable that his memory is not 
sufficiently retentive to enable him to recollecjt the spots 
in which ^le deposits every acorn, the industrious little 
fellow no doubt loses a few every year. These few 
spring up, and arc destined to supply the place of the 
parent tree. Thus is Britain in some measure indebted 
to the industry and bad aneraory of a squirrel for hei’ 
pride, her glory, and her very existence.' 

There can be no doubt, then, that plants are dissemi- 
nated by the lower animals; but which animals are 
most active in the process, and to what extent their 
activity is* effective, are problems in natural history, the 
solutions of which are yet but imperfectly discovered. 
As it stands, the fact forms one of the most interesting 
features in creative design— namely, ^t the lower ani> 
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malfi, without gift of foresight or intelligence, are instru- 
mental in dispersing over the face of the globe those 
plants from which they in turn derive the means of 
subsistence. 


THE CORK REGATTA. 

Newspaper descriptions of regattas arc UKUJiUy very 
dry affairs, and one generally gathers from them but an 
imperfect idea of a spectacle which, in reality, is cheer- 
ful and animated beyond most others. It occurs to us 
that the following extract from a letter written by a 
friend of ours after seeing the last Cork regatta, will be 
appreciated as a more suitable description of that kind 
of amusement. The writer is a playful kind-hearted 
professor belonging to a Scottish university. It is per- 
haps necessary to add, that he wrote for the amusement 
of a private circle only. 

‘ Since I last wrote, we were on a visit of a week at 

tlic Priory, the residence of Mrs , which 1 think 1 

formerly mentioned is delightfully situated close upon 
the beach of the (>)vc.‘* * * As the Cork re- 

gatta was held at the time I was there, I must try to 
give you some idea of a spectacle which is considered 
to bo the finest of the kind iu the United Kingdom. Jt 
began on Monday last, and continued for tlircc days. 
The first day was delightful ; light airs floated here and 
there over the surface of the beautiful harbour, and 
promised, from the aspect of the sky, to settle into a 
fine summer bveze. Sitting in my bednioin, boats 
decked with flags passed from an early hour incessantly 
before ma iVould hear the gay laugh of the rowers, 
while they plied their joyous task, witli their oars glis- 
tening in the sun. ivfany of the boats had music, which 
came more mellow to the cfir as it lloated along tlie sur- j 
face of the water. I need not say tliat the gaiety of 
the scene was greatly heightened by the circumstance, | 
that every boat bore along a due proport ion of the fair i 
sex. A large steamer decked with flags has entered the | 
Cove, bringing from a distance manj^ a glad heart to 
enjoy the festivities of the day. But we must go out, 
and SCO how things look from the side of the garden. 
What a gorgeous sight ! The standard of England is 
inaje.stically waving from tlic opposite batteries, and 
hundreds of vessels of all forms are covered with 
streamers. Among these, the Resistance man-of-war, the 
magnificent war-steamer the Stroniholi, and the Volage 
frigate, particularly attract attention. They are literally 
covered, from the different rnast-lieadfiPto the deck, with 
the flags of all nations. The beautiful yachts whicli are 
to contend for the honours of the day are getting under 
weigh, and some of them, with their snow-white cem- 
vass, arc already tacking towards the place of rendez- 
vous. In the meantime let us shift our position, and 
get a little nearer to the place of starting, wdiich is oppo- 
site the town of Cove. It is only a mile off, and wc 
shall have a delightful view of everything that is g- ing 
on, as we walk through tlie highly-ornamented grounds 
of Mr French, who ha.s kindly given us permission to 
do so. We have now got, by our gradual ascent, about 
four hundred feet above the level of the water, and can 
distinctly discern the decks, wdth the persons walking 
along them, of the crowds of vessels which are moving 
in every direction below us. Come a little farther on, 
and from yonder point we shall be able to command a 
view of the whole. Did you ever see such a beautiful 
sight ? Over a distance of more than six miles in every 
direction, the surface of the water is covered with ship- 
ping. Try to count them. It is impossible, favourably 
■placed as we are for the purpose. Did you hear that 
gun ? It is the signal for starting of the first rfi^ — a 
race of hookers. They arc fishing vessels, duly rigged, 

and very different from our craft. Only observe 

how well they sail. They have to make a run of forty 
miles before they return, so that it will be probably six 

* The celebrated natural harboiur oolled the Cove of Cork. It is 
studded all round with plcAsantdooking villas. 


hours hence. That other gun is the signal for the sail- 
ing of the yachts, some of which belong to ports in Eng- 
land. Wliat elegant sylph-like vessels they are ! IIow 
swiftly they move through the water ! It is now a fine 
steady breeze, and it would be impossible to have a more 
favourable day for the competition. Before we descend 
to the place of starting, let us remain here a little longer, 
and satiate our eyes with the magnificent and gorgeous 
prospect, so instinct with life and beauty. Cast your 
eye westward in the direction of Cork. You cannot see 
the town for the intervening hill, which you observe is 
covered with elegant villas, the grounds being decked 
to the water- edge with fine wood and beautiful green 
lawns. Happy Ireland ! * * For this day, how- 

ever, all unpleasant subjects arc forgotten, and crowds 
after crowds are pouring down from Cork ift the steamers 
to be present at the regatta. Look now towards the 
east. The contending yachts are still ill view, but in a 

t rt time they will quit the liarbour, and stand out to 
Many ol' a different class are tacking to and fro 
befori* the time arrives, when they too shdl engage in 
the contest. 

J^et us now descend towards* the town of Cove. 
From the windows of the different houses you can 
sec people eagerly gazing at the lively and shifting 
scene below them. As wc advance onward, tlie crowd 
gets more dense, and by and by we sluill have sonic 
difficulty in forcing our way through the living mass. 
Take care of 3 "our pocket han^kercliief ; T have been 
eased of miue already, and fortunately will have no oc- 
casion to trouble myself farther about it. Now we have 
reached tlie enclosed space where tlic members of the 
regatta club have provided accommodation for their 

friends. Mr W lias furnished me with tickets, so 

that we shall at once get admission. Oho ! a consider- 
able numlier of ladies have got here before us ; some of 
them are seated in open carriages, and others are 
sauntering about to vary their view of the scene. I see 

E sitting in her carriage with her sisters-in-law. 

Our old friend, Sir Williain Dickson, is talking to them 
on one side, and Lieutenant Loviiige on the other. The 
Volage frigate, so gaily fluttering with flago^ is within 
a hundred 3 ’ards of us. What is that on her maintop- 
gallant-miist-head ? 1 declare it is one of the seamen, 

leaning vdth his breast on the veyy summit of the mast, 
and looking down with comiiosure from that perilous 
position. 

Another gun. A fresh race has started. It consists 
of six-oared barges. The rowers, composed of the best 
seamen belonging to Cove, are all stripped to their shirts 
for the contest ; how they struggle for the lead I An- 
other gun announces the return of the winning yacht. 
She ran over the distance (forty miles) iu little less 
than five hours; she belongs to Mr French. Now the 
hookers begin to heave in sight ; and as every arrival is 
greeted with a gun, the reports are more and more fre- 
quent. But though it be very true that things presented 
to the eyes make a more lasting impression than what 
is addressed to the ear, I confess I begin to get tired 
with staring so lon^ at objects which, though constantly 
shifting, have nevertheless a great resemblance lo one 
another. I see, too, you are beginning to yawn a little ; 
we shall therefore, if you please, make our way back to 
the Priory, and return to-morrow. 

To-morrow, July 30, has come ; but oh how diflferent 
from yesterday I It blows hard, and the appearance of 
the sky threatens that it will blow still harder. The 
gay streamers can no longer be display^ without the 
risk of being blown to tatters. Though the gale has 
iAsreased to a storm, four yachts have started to contend 
lor the prize, which is L.60. Observe how they yield 
to the sweeping blast as they swiftly scud along — ^they 
will soon be out of sight — may they all return in safety. 
Who could have imagined that this beautiful inland sea 
could be so frightfully agitated by a summer gale ? But 
it blows so furiously, that it resembles more a wintry 
tempest than a breeze in the end of July. But we must 
not prose about it $ we shall rather, if you please, go 
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back to the starting place where we. were yesterday. 
Wliat clouds of dust sweep along the road ! Most of the 
yachts are at anchor, and you observe some of the 
vessels are actually driving from their moorings, and 
running foul of each other. We have rfgain reached the 
place of rendezvous, which, notwithstanding the gale, is 
even more crowded with carriages than it was yester- 
day, Here is Captain , the presea of the club ; lie 

I will tell us all about the state of matters. “ Captain , 

allow me to introduce to you my friend, Dr 

“ I am happy to make your acquaintance, Dr , but 

extremely sorry we shall be able to contribute so little 
to your amusement to-day. ( )iie of the yachts has just 
returned. She liad scarcely got out of the harbour into 
the open sea, when one of her hands was waishcd over- 
board ; fortunately, being a capital swimmer, llic man 
was saved, though with great difficulty. The giile 
being on the iiicrcase, and still more violent in llie offing 
than on shore — and, besides, observing tluit one of the 
yachts had carried away her mast, and was in inuninent 
danger — ^they deemed it most prudent, as they could 
render her no assistance, to endeavour to return to the 
harbour, in order that the war-steamer, tlio Stroiii])oli, 
might be sent to her aid. In tlic meantime, 1 have ap- 
plied to the admiral on the station, wlio has ordered a 
revenue cutter to proceed without delay to the spot, and 
keep a watch on the missing j^achts. I fear %vo can 
have no more racing to-day : but we arc to have a grand 
dejeuner in the adjoinn^g temporary pavilion, which has 
been constructed for the pur^wsc, and where 1 shall he 
happy to have tlie honour of your presence.” 

It is now past five o’clock, the hour at wliich it was 
announced the dejeuner was to take place ; and though 
the fate of the absent ynclits is still unknown, our fast- 
ing will not contribute in the least to their safety. 'VVe 
may therefore join the crowd, and, before it be too late, 
secure comfortable platies at the banqueting table. 1 

see there are four long tables; and as Mr W is 

acting ns croupier at one of them, we shall endeavour 
to seat ourselves by him. What a crowd ! ’riierc can- 
not be fewer than 400 persons present. Help yourself, 
and allow Lieutenant Levinge, who is opposite you, to 
attend to the ladies. 

The preses has risen to propose a flowing bumper 
to the ladies ; of couise you recollect he gave “ The 
Queen” some time ago. He has done the thing very 
neatly. > His allusion to the commonplace theme, leap- 
year, you must admit, was well managed. He has risen 
again, to intimate that we must prepare to retire for the 
removal of the tables, in order that arrangements may 
be made for converting the pavilion into a ball-room. 

Meanwhile, Lieutenant Levinge proposes that we 
should visit the Volage. The barge is in attendance, 
manned with a crew of twenty brave fellows. We are 
sure to get a ducking, as it blows harder than ever; 
and, moreover, there may be some difficulty in scram- 
bling up the frigate’s side. Stay you on shore, and Mr 

W and I w5l go and report progress. 

Well, you observed what difficulty we had in getting 
on board. Mr Levinge’s hat, you saw^ was blown 
away? When we got alongside the frigate, I confess 
I had some misgivings in committing myself to the pre- 
carious rope-ladder, by which alone I could ascend ; but 
I scorned to betray symptoms of fear before men who 
would have pitied me as a lubber if I had shrunk from 
tlie danger, so I mounted with all the alacrity of a fear- 
less seaman. When I got fairly on deck, what neatness, 
order, and cleanliness everywhere met the eye! No- 
thing was out of its proper place ; and in five minutes 
I believe the frigate woffid have been ready for actiOB*. 
Before the mainmast, on a circular mahogany frame, 
was inscribed in golden characters the well-known 
signal of Nelson, “ England expects that every man wiU 
do his duty !” Every tiling on board the Volage indi- 
sentiment was reduced to practice 
’william Dickson and his brave officers and crew. 

^ observed the StrdmboU pass while we were on 

hbsapfi? What a magnificent steamer she i&! She carries 


sixty eight-poundeiw. Wo to the Prince do Joinville 
when he falls in with her as an enemy! Though, I 
suppose, you care as little about dancing as I do, we 
may just take a peep into the ball-room to admire the 
Irish beauties and observe their style of dancing. I 
am sure you will admit that here there are many lovely 
and beautiful women, and tliat not a few of them dance 
with elegance and grace. 

■H * * 

It is now ten o’clock, and as you have no intention of 
dancing, we may as well be offi 

Next day I learned, that on the accident occurring to 
the yacht which was dismasted the day before (and 
which proved to be the Union of Cork), one of her com- 
petitors, the Edith of Liverpool, gallantly relinquisliing 
the cause of .lionour for that of humanity, bore down 
upon her distressed rival, and succeeded in towing her 
into Ballycotton Bay, from wliich she was afterwards 
dragged by tlie Stromboli into the Cove of Cork. ’J’he 
other yacht, the only one which sailed the jirescribed 
course, returned at half-past eight the preceding even- 
ing, and therefore won the race.’ 


JOTTINGS OF THE COLONIES. I| 

ii 

ADELAIDE, SOUTH austhalta. 

We have receivcil a six months* file of a new news- I 
paper, entitled the Adelaide Observer, which wiis i 
started on the Ist of July 1843. If thg, flourishing stale 
of a colony may be judged of from the number of news- . 
papers it supports. South Australia must be? considered I 
ill a state of prosperity, for iii Adelaide dione four | 
wei‘kly papers are issued. Tlie new candidate fur the | 
favour of the colonial public is well iiriiiteil, and edited i 
with skill and cart. From it wc are enabled to glean a ! 1 
few facts, which will show the state of the colony up to ' i 
the end of last year. 1 1 

The country appears to be struggling out of a panic j ' 
brought about by large and not very prudent land spi'- 1 1 
dilations into which several of the colonists had plunged, i , 
Rut allkirs seem to he assuming a healthy tone, and the ; i 
])royince is in a state of progression tow'iirds prosperity, 
wddeh is testified by the following facts: — The popiila- I 
tion of the Adelaide province has already readied 1C, 000, I 
of w'hom 4,300 are tillers, of the soil. One thousand 
children were born in the colony during 1843. In 1840 
only 2505 acres of land had been broken up, whereas, 
by tlie end of 4ast year, 30,000 acres were brought 
under cultivation. A glance at the accounts officially i 
rendered of exports and imports, gives additional evi- 
dence of gradual prosperity. We must premise, that 
it is a good sign in a recently establislied settle- 
ment when imports decrease and exports augment in 
value; that is to till tliey reach the point at 
which commercial interchange becomes healthy. It 
shows that the resources of the country are being duly 
developed, and that the settlers obtain that on the ! 
spot which the)^ were at first obliged to derive from 
abroad. This is the case as regards the Adelaide pro- I i 
'viiic'e of South Australia. On examining the official i| 
statistics published in the local gazette, on the 2 Ist De- ; I 
cember 1843, we find the imports of the last three quar- i 
ters of the year 1841 amounted in value to L.229,925 i 
against L.74,1 95 of exports variously produced ; whilst 
the impoitations of 1843 have not exceeded L.93,148 
against L.62,645 of exports, chiefly of colonial produc- 
tion. The tables relating to grain, flour, rice, and pota- 
toes, show that the imports of those articles were up- 
wards of L.50,000 more during the first three quarters 
of 1841 than those for the whole of 1843, which .were 
only of the value of L.3,SkOO. This must not, however^ be 
received as a sign of prosperity, for the colony seems to be 
getting into a state of over^productiveness, e^iecially in 
the articte of wheat One or two paragraphs firom the 
Adelaide Observer prove this fact At the beginning 
of the harvest, vast quantities of the last year’s corn were 
not thrashed out and yet a new and heavy crop hfiid 
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to be got in. On one occasion a ^irav-load of excellent 
-wlioat was hawked through Adelaide for sale, among the 
merchants or millers, unsuccessfully ; though it "ulti- 
mately found a customer at tvvo-and-sixpcncc per bushel. 
Oil the same day a load of the best wheat was sold to 
a baker for three shillings a bushel. In anotlier iiaper 
we find an ac(;ount of a farmer ivbo threw down his 
fences and allowed his cattle to cat tlui corn standing, 
in despair of finding a market for it. Wo may remark 
in passing, that in October 1843, while this cheap sale 
and unavoidable w'aste of corn were going on at the an- 
tipodes, the average price of wdicat in England was 
.'51s. per quarter, or Os. 4^,d*per busliel, and thousands 
were suffering for tlic want of bread. The wheat erojis 
in the province are remarkably fine; instances being 
recorded of their yielding 45 bushels the acre; the 
straw standing nine feet high. 

Of stock, sheep seem to be tlie most profitable and 
Largely bred, desjute a disease (scabies) which prevails 
amongst them. Several intelligent colonists fornKul 
themselves into a committee to inquire into the best 
means of preventing and curing this scourge, but with- 
out eliciting .'uiytblng more th.an is known on the sub- 
ject in the parent (’onntry. 

Besides its natural productions, Adelaide has set up 
manufactories of its own. Jii 183!> tlu* only exjiorts 
from the colony were w’ool, oil, and wh.ilebonc; in 184.3 
it w'ua able to send awa}-" a variety of useful articles, 
after having supidied itself for home consumption with 
: every sort of igiplcmonts of husbandry. An important 
1 drawback to manufacturing on an extensive s(‘ale is a 
I want of coal.* No coal-fields have as yet been discovered 
I in the province ; a d(L‘ficioncy winch, amongst other dis- 
advantages, forbids the use of steamboats ; hut it is pro- 
posed to import tliis necessary article from ^^e\v Zealand. 

' Neither is water very plentiful in many districts. The 
i town of Adelaide is near a slnillow river (the Torrens), 
and seems as j’ct to he ill supplied w’ith water, if 
' may judge from some squabbling among the water-ear- 
j riers which appears in print, iron abounds, and good 
' pig iron has lieen made by the use of charcoal. 

I Ju looking over a list of wages publishetl in tlie Ade- 
, laide Observer in 1843, w^e cannot jicrceive any encou- 
, ragement for artisans to emigrate to that colony. Wages 
i are about the same, or perhaps a little less than in 
I (jreat Britain. The average earnings of a journeyman 
blacksmith is 30s. per week : ‘ trade middling,’ Sawyers 
— who are ratlier scarce — carpenters, painters, shoe- 
makers, tanners, miners (chieily employed in digging 
wells), and shipwrights, about the same. Bricklayers, 
tailors, and wheelwrights, earn only a.5s. per week. 

I Agricultural labourers and domestic servants, on the 
contrary, being in demand, are better paid than in this 
country. Earm labourers easily obtain employment at 
8s. per week, and their food. Shepherds ‘ 8s. to 13s. per 
week, acjcording to ability, together w'itli rations, con- 
sisting of 10 pounds of flour, 10 pounds of meat, 2 j muds 
of sugar, and ^ pound of tea, w’eekly. Where ^v'ive8 
act as housekeepers, they obtain rations also. At dis- 
tant stations liigher wages are given.’ Adelaide holds 
out the best prospects to domestic servants. Men in 
that capacity, and female cooks, obtain from E.20 to 
L.2.'5 per annum, besides their board ; house and nurse- 
maids from L.IO to L.12. 

From the advertisemeuts (of which the paper we are 
quoting has upon an avera^ four well-filled columns), 
it would appear that the town of Adelaide is provided 
witli shops and stores containing every necessary of 
life it is possible to wish for, together with a few luxu- 
ries. Nor are the intellectual wants of the colonists 
neglected. A bookseller is frequently announcing the 
arrival of shipments of books in every department of 
literature, and ^asts that his circulating librwy con- 
tains 2500 popular novels, romances, and periodicals. 
He promises, moreover, to increase his catalogue by 
every arrival from England. Another in ‘the trade’ 
advertises a * variety of new and popular works, suitable 
for bush reading and private families.’ Thus the fame 


of an English author sometimes extends, it would ap- 
pear, to tlie dense solitudes of an Australian forest. 
Ihit the colony does not depend entirely on the mother- 
country for iiitellectnal nutriment : it publishes books 
of ‘its own. There is a native ‘South Australian Al- 
manac* issued annually ; and under the head ‘just pub- 
lished,’ we find the announcement of * I'lic South Aus- 
tralian Vigiierou and Gardeners’ Manual,’ written by 
an emigrant gardener, and printed and published at an 
Adelnule newsjiaper office. 

Not the least interesting inforination wo have picked 
out of the Adelaide Gb.servcr, is tlini efinccrning a 
cokmy of Germans in the INIonnt Barl:er district, some 
tweiity miles east of the town of Adelaide. By the 
5th Victoria, nalives of (Jermany residing in South 
Australia are made British subjects ; to nil of wJiose 
rights and privileges they are admitted. Ilalmdorf, or 
Gorman town, and a neighbouring village wbieh they 

H mv{‘ established, Ihoiigh not situat(‘d n’eartlio best land 
n llie colony, is IkmnsJung under their persevering in- 
dii.>try. TIahndurf already boasts of a Lutlienm ebureb, 
a mill, an inn, and seliools, at uhieli forty-eight daily, 
and between fifty and sixty Smidav seliolars attend, 
‘The men tan their own Ic’ather, ainl the women card 
and spin ivool, and knit sto(‘kiiigs; and in order that 
no opjiortunity nia}’’ lie neglected of improving their 
time and their eircimi stances, those of the able-bodied 
among them, wlio can he spared from homi‘, find em- 
ployment \vith thc‘ neigh homing farmers and sadtlers 
in the capacity of sliepherds, labourers, or servants.’ 
These people may he safely set iq) as niodids for emi- 
grants. They would ‘get on’ anywhere. The town- 
ship of IMount Barker is the ‘county town’ of the dis- 
trict, and is inhabited by Germans and English. It 
already b-oasts of a court-house, where magistrates sit 
woi'kly, a iiolice station, a post-office, a school- house, 
and an inn. 

Taking into consideration all the facts avo have been 
enabled to gather from the current information, supplied 
by the Adelaide Observer, it is to be inferred that the 
colony is in an improving and satisfactory condition. 

• 

PERIODICITY OF VITAL rilENIBlENA. 

Dr Lavcock, physician to thq York Dispensary, and 
Messrs Quetelet, Scliwann, and Schweig, the wcll-know-n 
continental philosophers, liave of late years been gra- 
dually bringing to completion a (‘urious theory wutli 
regard to the periodicity, or tendency to a regular 
recurrence, of certain vital phenomena in connexion 
A\ith periodical iihenoinena in tlio external world. 
From a short view of the doctrine, wliich we find in 
the July number of the British and Foreign Medi- 
cal Review, it appears that the fundamental period 
of these philosophers is twelve hours. They find the 
barometer comes to its mininmni height for the day 
between four and five in the morning, and once more 
between four and five in tiie evening. Again, it is at 
its maximum height twice in the twenty-four hours, 
namely, betweerf eight and ten in the morning, and 
lietwcen eight and ten in the evening. The two first of 
these periods are also the times when electric tension is 
at its minimum ; while at the two latter periods it is at 
its maximum. Now, it is very, remarkable that these 
periods also mark the occurrence of certain organic phe- 
nomena, such as the beginning and conclusion of the 
exacerbation of fevers, the beginning and condusiun of 
excitement in the insane, the ^atest excitability in the 
circulation, and the escape of insects firom the chrysalis. 
Our philosophers therefore assume that twdve hours is 
a space of time or i>eriod fundamentfldly concerned in 
vital phenomena. They call it the lunar day, which 
tiiey hold the basic unit of their system* An ordinary 
or solar day they consider, accordingly, as two days, 
and an ordinary week as two weeks. 

‘ This hebdomadal or heptal cyde, according to Dr 
Lay cock’s views, governs, either in its multiple or sub- 
multiple, an immense numbOT of phenomena in animal 
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life. Tlie phases of development in insects appear to 
present tlje most uniform examples of its influence. In 
those Dr Laycock makes four principal periods ; 1. the 
hatchinjf of the ova, &c. The ova arc hatched in periods 
varying considerably as to length. Tho shortest is a 
lunar week, or three days and a half, as in the wasp, 
common bee, and ichneumon ; in the cecidomia tritici, 
it is two lunar weeks ; in the black caterpillar and 
gooseberry grub, tliree lunar weeks. The larva state 
rarely occupies less than two, or more than twenty-four 
lunar weeks, and the moults of that state have usually 
an interval of two lunar weeks. “ The period spent in 
the pupa state is the most in accordance with the gene- 
ral law of limitation by weeks ; in fact, the more exact 
the observations are as to the length of this period, the 
more confirmatory are they of the general rule : for ex- 
ample, Mr Donny liad three larvae of the sphinx airopos^ 
winch went into the earth on August 22d, 24th, and 
Se]>tcmbrr 2d, respectively. They ajipcRrcd as ix'rfoot 
moths on October 16th, 181h, and 27t.li; or, in each 
case, in exactly eight weeks ” 

* A peculiar class of the functions of the adult insect I 
or imago exlnbit the iigency of the same law. Thus | 
twenty or twenty-one <la}'s after the queen-bee has 
begun to lay the eggs of drones, tbe bees begin to con- 
struct royal cells. If her impregnation he retarded be- 
yond the twenty -first (llnber) or the twenty-eighth 
(Kirby and Spence) of lier whole existence, she lays 
male eggs only, showing ^hen no jealousy of the y’oung 
queens. Some insects attain puberty inmiediaiely after 
leaving the puparium ; others occupy a definite number 
of wTeks in growing, especially the coleopterae, arach- 
nida, and Crustacea. Thus the newly-disclosed imago 
of the evtonia aurata remains a fortnight under the 
earth, and that of the lucanus cervus not less tVan three 
weeks. The c,nmmon (jyclops is at first nearly sxihc- 
rical, and provided with no more than twoantenna3 and 
four short feet. On 1 tic fourteenth day a small projec- 
tion appears on the hinder part of the body; on the 
twenty -second it acquires a third jiair of extremities ; 
and on the twenty-eighth it moults. 

* The periods of incubation or of development of the 
ova of fishes have not been closely observed, with the 
single exception of those of the salmon. From Dr 
Knox’s industrious zeal* we Laru that the ora of that 
fish are hatched in exactly twenty weeks, or 140 days. 
These periods in birds are much better known to us ; 


ticularly marked in tlie stages of the development and 
shedding of the teeth. In support of this idea, lie in- 
stances the case of twin brothers, sick-nurses in an 
hospital at Bourdeaux, who were always ill at the same 
time, and became affected with cataract together. We 
can add, from our own observation, another case of 
twins, identical in appearance, who frequently have 
coincident ailments, and who even lost, in two or three 
instances, during dentition, the same particular teeth 
in succession. 

It appears that the number 7 is deeply concerned in 
this curious hypothesis. This leads Dr Laycock into a 
dissertation, too abstract for our readers, on the imiior- 
tance attached in ancient and modern times to that 
number, and on its remarkable properties in transcen- 
dental arithmetic. We may only remark, thnt 7 has 
been long known to be distinguished in the laws regu- 
lating the hunnonious perception of colours and sounds : 
it is so in that of forms also, and probably even in 
tastes, if we may believe the works of our ingenious 
townsman Mr Hay. ‘ There is harmony of numbers in 
all nature; in the force of gravity, in the planetary 
movements, in the laws of heat, light, electricity, an<l 
chemical affinity, in the forms of animals and plants, in 
the x)orceptions of the mind. The direction indeed of 
modern natural and physical science is towards a gene- 
ralisation which shall express the fundamental laws of 
all by one simple numerical ratio.’ Probably it will 
soon show ‘that the mysticism of Pythagoras was mys- 
tical only to the unlettered, and that it vas a systeni of 
pliilosophy founded on the then existing mathematics, 
which latter seem to have coqipriscd more*of the philo- 
sophy of numbers than our iircscnt/ 


KTCiriNCS FIIOM ORDINARY LTFK 

THK CON'l'JLABT. 


Roukut Mathkws, or, as he in the meridian of Ins 
fashionable life usetl to write himself, RoIktI Mowbray 
Mathews, was the only son of an honest hair-dresser 
who commenced business in the thriving seaport of 

K , when hair-dressing was a very ddlercnt sort of 

affair from what it has been since the abandonment of 
pigtails and powder, dohp Mathews was an agreeable 
old man, fond of joke and banter, but possessed Mutlial 
of a degree of quiet worldly wisdom, which gained for 


they are all regulated by this “ hejital” law. The eggs 
of small birds, as fiy-catebors, sparrows, &{;. are hatched 
in two weeks ; of gallinaceous birds, the common fowl, 
piieasant, grouse, ifcc. in three weeks ; of the duck tribe, 
in four wetdes ; of swans, in six weeks.’* 

The higher tribes of animals are shown to be under 
the same law in respect of their jicriods of gestation. 

‘ It is not, however, the phases of development only that 
exliibit the law of periodicity just laid down ; there are 
various other changes and functions amenable to it. 
The moults of adult annulose animals, as the araehnida, 
myriapoda, and Crustacea, the exuviation of serpents, 
and the renewal of the dermoid appendages in birds and 
mammals, are all regulated by it more or less. And so 
also are minor processes. The ring-pigeon ^ot only sits 
fourteen days, but lays eggs previously to sitting for 
fourteen days. Birds qf the goose and duck kind lay 
eggs in the wild state at tertian intervals [the basic 
unit quadrupled], that is to say, seven in fourteen days, 
or one every other day. The goldfinch builds its nest 
in three days, and it is left unoccupied for four, the first 
egg not being laid until the seventh day from the be- 
ginning.’ •• 

Dr Laycock has some laborious investigations of the 
periods of intermittent disease, whicli go upon the whole 
to support his theory. He adopts the hypothesis of a 
regular sequence of critical days in health, going con- 
tinually on from the beginning of organic existence, 
and predisposing to the outbreak of disease. It is par- 

♦ British and Foreign Hedloai Review, xviiil 1(37* 


him in his native burgh the nickname of Pawky John. | 
Nobody’s shop could be more tidily kept or more ! 
neatly painted than his ; the floor was so thorouglily ! j 
scrubbed, that it almost vied in wliiteness with his linen 
apron; and the pleasant odours which escaped when his 
sash was open, were enough to keep one on that side 
the pavement though his business lay directly over the 
way. In fine, about the beginning of the present cen- 1 
tiiry, Mr Mathews’s was the beau-ideal of a provincial 
hair-dresser’s shop, aspiring to do a little in perfumery, 
and a great deal in the toy trade, if one might judge 
from the display of drums, trumpets, tin swords, and 
pea-guns which adorned its windows. The truth is, 
its owner was a thriving man : no one could be more I 
obliging to his customers than he, and no man truer to | 
his profession, if we except a few errant bursts of 
patriotism which led him on siindry occasions to don 
the martial habiliments of a volunteer. Possessed by 
inheritance of the house and shop in which he practised 
his art, having a frugal and industrious partner, and 
blessed with no more than two children, the demands 
upon his income were not numerous, and by the time 
•chat his eldest child and only son was lit to become an • 
apprentice, John Mathews had managed to lay aside 
somewhat more than tliree himdred pounds. About 
this period Waterloo gave a quietus to * the war,’ as it 
did to our hair-dresser’a patriotism ; and henceforth he, 
his wife, soft, and daughter, were all working-bees in 
that shining little shop of his. There was always 
something for each to do, and as the family expendi- 
ture was smalls John’s capital accumulated more rapidly 
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ministpr to their pleasures. In a fcAv months more his 
name li^rured in tlie Gazette ; his shop and goods were 
disposed of for behoof of his creditors ; and he, poor fel- 
low, was under the necessity of taking shelter under the 
old painted pole which he had so eoifilially despised. 
Doubtless, had he possessed any manly spirit — but wlien 
(lid such as he ever boast true pride? — he could not 
have subnntted to this humiliation. He attributed 
ids misfortunes to other people — to his customers, to his 
shopmen, to the dull times ; inline, to. everything hut 
tile riglit cause — ^liis own e.xtravagant expenditure, want 
of steady purpose, and the necessary knowledge of, and 
attention to, his Inisincss. ^ 

Old tlohn Mathews was now a liumblcd and much 
•altered man, }ieticctions upon his lost thousand pounds, 
and the disgrace of his son’s bankruptcy, preyed sorely 
upon him ; and it required all the cheering influence of 
Ids wife and daughter to keep him from sinking under 
it. ‘ Ilooever, the laddie’s wi’ me,’ he would say ; ‘ and 
if he sees the folly o’ his ways, and resolves to do better, 
the experience is chcaiily bought, dear as it has been 
to me" In life, Robert was now little bettor than a 
cijihcr : Ids former comrades only laughed among them- 
selves at his silliness ; and finding himself no longer iii 
request among them, he Avas fain to sit quietly down in 
his father’s shop, Avhieh Avas hy this time of consider- 
able value. What his einployinont Avns, no one CA^cr 
rightly could learn, for he seldom or never made his ap- 
pearance before cnstoincrt ; but there are nuiiiy tldngs 
which can be done in a peruke-maker's haek-room, aiul 
amid tluise varieties we believe Robert was jirofitably em- 
ployed. While his son had been S(]uandering, the old man 
had been storing. The returns from Ids business AA'cre 
eonsiderable, and by one or two lucky appliances of his 
capital, he had more than doubled it. The reader must 
not imagine, however, that John ]\IathcAvs was a .spe- 
culator. " He was too cautious for that, ospecually in 
matters which he knew nothing of, and yet it was by 
speculation that he doubled his savings. A shipowner, 
skilled in the whale trade, saAV Iioav lie could readily 
make his fortune, had he only the command of a certain 
sum: but to ftsk this publicly, was to let his seiTet out, 
and therefore he had recourse to Air ^MathcAvs. ‘I’ll 
no join you,’ said .lolm, 1 ken naething aboot 
whaals or Greenland ; hut I’ll tell yc Avhat 1*11 do. If 
the fijHic's sae gude as ye say, gic me security over 
your insurance, and I’ll lend you the twa-three bawbees 
I hae managed to scrape thegither. If yc lose. I’ll seek 
nae interest, and if ye succeed, ye’ll surely share the 
profits,’ The captain saAv no other way. of raising the 
money, and hard as was the bargain whicli old Mathews 
drove, it was agreed to. The speculation was tried, 
and proved doubly successful. John was now, com- 
paratively speaking, a rich man ; but still he vene- 
rated the painted pole and his toy-shop, and would 
not have parted with his business (Avliich, by the way, 
fully employed a journeyman and couple of apprentices) 
for ten times his capital. What the amount of that was, 
no man, and for less Aroman, knew. ‘^Js it three thou- 
sand?’ says Mrs Matliews in the most winning tone 
she could utter, one evening when John was in an un- 
usual sunshiny mowl. ‘ Na,’ says his daughter, striking 
the key a Uttle higher, and more directly to the old 
man’s pride — ‘it’s four,’ ‘It’s neither,’ replied John, 
imitating the tone of his daughter ; ‘ but when ye get a 
man wi’ the half o’t, I’ll tell ye. what I’ll do — I’ll double 
his fortune.’ The old man, however, never lived to ful- 
fil this pleasant promise; for, in a feAv months after, 
and just as he Avas meditating retirement from business 
in behalf of his son, he was suddenly cut (^, leaving hitf' ‘ 
effects to his diildren after the decease of the mother. 
Nor was this event long in following. Within less 
than a year the grave also closed over Mrs Mathews, 
leaving Rotot inheritance to the value of three thou- 
sahd, and his sister to the value of two thousand pounds. 

’ Now Avas the heyday of Mr Robert Mathews’s Avishes. 
Grief for his parents soon subsided *, his 0I4 companions 
began to recognise him ; liis former habits returned j and 


a few months saw the old hair-dresser’s shop, and every 
trace of it, obliterated. His mind Avas irrevocably fixed 
upon a small moorland estate adjoining that of his friend 
Newlnnds, iit^hich he was to improve and farm on his own 
account, and for the purchase of Avliich it was resolved 
to sell olf all the property which his fatlicr had acquired 
in the burgh of K . His sister, a facile and some- 

what vain Avoman, readilj’' consented to all this, her 
concurrence being the more easily obtained, that one 
of her brother’s ‘gentlemen’ companions was solicit- 
ing her liand. Still, all tlie money they could muster 
was not sufficient to purchase and stock this hill- 
farm ; hut that Avas casil^ managed by the law3^ers — a 
mortgage concluded tlic bargain. R. M. Mathews, Esq. 
of Broinlmoor, was now in liis own eyes a riio.st impor- 
tant person. The very mention of hair-dressing or 
perukes jint him in a fever; he would, indeed, liave 
given half .his fortune had such distressing vocables ‘ 
never been invented, lie sconif'd the idea of Ivis father’s 
journeyman succeeding to the l)usi?iess, even though 
handsomely offered for the good-Avill thereof, lest if sliould 
pcrpetuat(! the remembrance of liis origin. Nay, ho even 
Avent sc far as to make it a question in law whether that 
individual should state in his handbills * fifteen years jour- 
nc) man Avitli the late Mr MatliCAvs.’ The- journeynian, 
hoAAXwer, kept to his resolution, and now makes almost ' 
as good a living under the painted pole as did Ids re- 
spected master and preceptor. 

IIoAv Mr Mathews ol Broadmoor condueted the affairs ' 
of his cstab' is (;a.sily told. A mansion was built, quite , 
unsuitable to the extent of Ids land; huiy.ers and dogs I 
Avere of courKSC indispensable ; and as tiiese ^luxuries ! 
necessarily involved the keeping of eomi)any, eomjiany i 
was ke})t of the mo.st expensive deserijdioii. ’J'lie eoin- 
paiiioiihld]) of quitit dtaieut farmers Avas Avhat Mr Ma- 
thcAA’s could nut of course condescend to ; and country 
gentlemen of standing and respectability treated liiin 
with the same indiffereriec. In short, Ids associates ivimx* 
of the most ol)jc(!tionable sort : those of a higher rank, 
AA’ho, despised and excluded hy their own circle, sank 
down to his only for the sake of his vrincs and the social 
liberties alloAvcd them. Ignorant of farming and its 
details as if he had (’ome from a dilfcrcnr. planet, he had 
to depend entirely upon the advice of others ; and they i 
not knowing, or not Caring to know, the condition of j 
his land, gave admonitions often tlie most contradictory i 
and perplc-King. 'J’lius it was that in less than two years 
he found himself in peciiidary dillicultics, and had to ' 
raise money by mortgage. To increase liis difficulties, 
his sister married one of his gay companions — the pen- ' 
niless youngest son of a neighbouring family ; called up i 
licr portion, and departed with her husband for Ncaa' | 
South Wales. Tlius addition.al mortgages AA*ere thrown 
on Broadmoor ; and Mr MiitheAvs, relaxing nothing in 
his expensive habits, and learning notliing of his busi- 
ness as gentleman-farmer, hut getting into debts through 
racing and oth(5r extravagances, was, in the course of 
eight years, compelled to submit to a sale of his estate. 

When liis debts were cleared off, lie found himself 
worth somewhat less than six hundred pounds. With 
this sum he might have succeeded as a farmer. Thou- , 
sands have built fortunes on less; but farming and a 
country life were now tp him as nauseous as mercantile 1 
pursuits. He embarked the remnant of his fortune in I 
some maritime speculations, in partnership with another j 
equally unsettled os himself. Handsome fortunes had I 
recently been made in this line, and what should hinder I 
Robert Mowbray Mathews and his partner from doing I 
what others had done before them ? So thought our quon- 
dam laird, and so he had always thought at each new 
turn of his career, till misfortune and failure had taught 
him the contrary. For a fexv years, he was seen about 
town endeavouring to look something like business, but 
the guise was too flimsy to hide the met from those who 
knew him. He was an idle ^d profligate man. Sud- 
denly he was missed from his accustomed resorts ; he 
liad fallen in debt, and fled no one knew whither. Years 
passed by, and Robert Mathews was found in company 
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with his former partner as a petty coal-broker in the 
' Scotch metropolis. This, too, like all his other Rchemos, 
I failed him, or '^vas abandoned for somethiiif; new ; for 
I the last time wx* liappeiicd to observe him, was during 
' the present autumn, in the habiliments of a broken-down 
jockey, attached to the steps of a public omnibus. 

\Vyf>o men alway 
Allirnie ;iml say, 

'I'hat best is lor a ni;m 
i { Dilinently 

Fortoiipi)Iv 

I Tilt' businPHs That he can ; 

And in no so * 
j To enter} )ryhQ 

; Another faeulle , 

l'^lr ho that will, 

And enn no filcyll, 

1h never like to tho [to tlirivi ]. 

l| So saitb Sir Thomas More in bis ‘ TMcrric ’jest how a 
;i sergeant would learne to play t)ie frerc;’ ami llierc 
i | is a world of sound practical sense in the observation. 

I Had Robert Mathews adhered to bis original profos- 

II sion choerfully and diligently ns Ids father bad done, be 
' might HI due time havo become the country geiitlc- 
' man lie so inueli dt'sired to be. He might have kiuglit 

bis estate, and lived in a quit'-t and comfortable way on 
Ids interests and rentals. Even bad be wisely laid out 
the inberitanco Ids fatlior left him, be might have passed 
bis days in (piict eompetcncc ; but Ids ambition and 
' vaidty would not rest. Eor the time being, no jiursuit 
was so eontempliible and unprofitable as that wlneli lie 
' bad attemptei^, and failed in ; none possessed of so many 
; golden .attractions as those untried. Thus it. w.as ho 
, followed from one ifrofcssion to another, vlisappoinlcd 
wdieii ho found that it reipiired diligence and attention 
i to master its details, ami disgusted when he had not 
the patience to bestow that attention and study which 
alone secure .success. Such lias been the fatuous career 
of Robert Alow bray Mathews. And now that tattered 
figure, with blotidied countenance, and eye that seldom 
meets the public, garx*, th.at slirimkcn frame and pa- 
ralysed step whieli is tottering towards the refuge for 
the houseless, is the melancholy result. 

; ('ARE AND CONDENSATION IN WRITiNO. 

Thkhv: are some writers wdio seem to regard mere 
quickness and facility of production as of more inijior- 
tance th.aii the quality of the thing pnaluced. They 
insult tho public with a flippant boast of the little time 
which they have thought it necessary to bestow upon a 
work intended for its aec'eptanec, and make that a sub- 
ject of triumph which calls for an apology. If the pub- 
lic wxrc in a state of intellectual dejirivation, and wxre 
too voracious to be nice, these r.apid WTiters might be 
looked upon as benefactors: but the case is precisely 
I the reverse; tlie world abounds in books, both good and 
bad. There is, at all events, no deniaud for a greater 
1 number of the latter kind. We can afford to w^ait for 
1 tho result of an author’s best exertions, and arc not ob- 
1 Iigod to acceiit with gratitude the first crude and liur- 
I ried productions that be is disposed to ofler.’^ It is not 
; the task of a day for a man to enter into competition 
1 with such writers as Sbakspeare and Miltou, or Byron 
I and Wordsworth, or to produce a work of whatever kind, 
w Inch the world ivouM not willingly let die. A reader 
is as little curious about the number of nours which 
a poet may have taken to write bis verse^ as about the 
number of arms or legs of bis study cliair. Tin* ques- 
. tion is, whether the versos are good or bad, and not how , 
wlien, or where they wxre composed. 

Anna Seward had the impudence to talk of translat- 
ing an Ode of Horace while dressing her hair. If her 
translations had been worth a straw, we should have 
been surprised at her facility; but their real value 

♦ I hate all those nonstmsioal stories about Lopo do Vega and his 
writing a play in a morning before brookfust. lie had time enough 
to do it tLitoT.—IIaxilU, 


would have received no .additional charm from the mode 
in which they were produced. (In the contrary, we 
should have had reason to be dissatisfied with them, 
hov/ever good, when wt came to consider how inucli 
betfer they mijlit have been made if the author had 
been less presumptuous and more careful. Her affecta- 
tion of facility w'jis disrcsiiectful both to Horace and to 
the public, and her indecent haste or negligence was 
in direct defiance of the advice of Horace himself. 
Extreme facility is, generally sjicjiking, an unfavour- 
.able indication (»f the character of an author’s mind. 
Rapid writers, like r.apid talkers, an* far more fre- 
iiuently alialknv than profound. It lias been very justly 
observed, that nothing is sucli an obstaeU; to llie pro- 
duction of exeellcnce as the power of producing what is 
prelly good with ease and rapidity. • 

Roussc.'iii has described ‘the ceaseless in(|uictnde’ 
w.itli w’hicli h(! attained the imn^ic aiul heautv of his 
‘ His existing maniiHcripls,’ says I )’ Israeli, ‘ dis- 
play. more erasures than Bope’s, and sliow his eagerne.ss 
to set dowm ivis first thoughts, and liis art to raise them 
to the impassioned style of his imagination.'*^ Hr John- 
son has told us of the ‘blotted iftanuscrijits of Milton,’ 
and has shown the painful care and fastidiousness (d‘ 
Rope (to vvhieli D’Israeli .illndes) by the jiuhlicalion of 
some of the corrected proofs of the translation of Homer. 
Ugo Eoscolo, in ]ii.s elegant Essiiy on Rctrarch, informs 
us that if the ‘ mamiBeripts diernot still exist, it wonld 
be impossible to imagine or bcRcve the unwearied pains 
this ijoet has bestow ed on the correetion of Ins verses.’ 
‘They are curious monuments,’ he adds, ‘although lliey 
affoni little aid in exploring by what secret 'workings 
the long and laborious meditation of Petrurcli has spread 
over his poetry all the natur.al charms of sudden and 
irresiistihle in.spiration.' It i.? said of ihe eclehrati*d 
Bemho that he had a desk with forty divisions, through 
which each of his soimets "W'as passed in due succession, 
at fixed intervals of time, and tliat at every change of 
place it received a fiesh revisal. .losepli Warton, in 
his J'lssay on Rope, quotes the assertion of Fenton, inat 
Waller passed tlie greatest part of a summer in com- 
posing a poem of ten stanzas. * So that,’ Udds Fenton, 
‘ how'cvcr he is generally reputed the panmt of those 
swarms of insect wits wdio affect to he thought easy 
'WTiters, it is evident that he bestow'cd much time .and 
care on his poems before ho ventured lliem out of his 
hands.* Warton also mentions, in further illustration 
of his subject, that it is wfjll kiiowm tliat the wTitings 
of Voiture, of Saras.sin, and Jai Fontaine, cost them 
inueli pains, and w'ere laboured into that facility for 
which they are so fiimous wdth repeated alterations and 
many erasures. Molicre is reported to have ])assed 
whole days in fixing upon a xiroper epithet or rliyme, 
although his verses have the flow and freedom of con- 
versation. Some of Roclu'foueault’s maxims received 
tw'cnty or thirty revisions, and the author eagerly 
sought the advice of his friends. Buffon called genius 
patience. 

It is said that* Shakspeare never blotted a line. To 
this we may reply ■with Ben Jonson, would that ho had 
blotted a thousand ! Tlie errors ami inqierfections that 
are diseovcaable even in /n'.v wondrous pages, are spots 
on the sun that wx* ofUm have occasion to wish away. 
Foreigners constantly tliroAx- tlxisc defects in the teeth 
of liis national adniirdrs. But l*ope, in his I’reface to 
Bhakspeare, has showm that the great bard did not 
always disdain the task of correction, though he some- 
times neglected it. The Merri/ Wives of ^Windsor and 
^he tragedy of Hamlet were almost entirely re-written. ‘ 

‘ K’en copious Drydcn wanted, or forgot, 

Tho last and greatest art— the art to blot.’ 

Dryden sometimes, however, corrected his pieces very 
carefully, when he w'as not writing hurriedly for bread. 

* My manuscripts, blotted, scratched, interlined, and scaroely 
legible, attest the trouble they cost me ; nor is tliere one of them 
but I havo beoii obliged to transcribe four or five times before it 
wont to press.— jRowwmM’# Confessions, 
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TIo si>(.'nt tt fortni^’lit in composing and correcting the 
Ode Off St Certhit's J)atf. But what is this, exclaims 
Dr Johnson, to the patience and diligence of Boileau, 
whose Equivoque, a poem of only three hundred and 
forty-six lines, took from his life eleven rrioiilhs to write 
it, and three years to revise it? Ten years elapsed be- 
tween the first brief sketch of Goldsmith’s Traveller 
and its pTiblicatiun, during which it was nearly re- 
written two or three times. ]ii liis first copy of The 
DeufTted VfUaqe, the linos were written very wide apart, 
to give room for alterations ; and wo are told by Bishop 
Beroy that scarcely a single IItic in any tif Goklsmith’s 
Iioetical w’orks remained as it was originally Avrittoii. 

TJie Memoir of (.iihhon was composed nine times, and 
some of Bascal’s works were corrected and rc-Avritten 
just as frequently. Addison would stop the press when 
almost a "wliole impression of the Spectator Avas worked 
off, to insert ar new jiroiiosition t)r conjunction. i)r 
Jolnison is said to have corrected and iiujiroved 
every new edition of his llamhter, Akonsido so altered 
and corrected the Pleasures of Jmagmutlon, and yet so 
little satisfied liis own judgment, that, after it had 
passed through severa? editions, he found it b(‘tter to 
re-write it altogether. He dul not live to finish tlie 
new Aversion, hut two or three books or sections of 
it are now usually ineluded in his works. It is cu- 
rious to observe IukS fasthlious alterations. IJis spirited 
Epistle to Curio was firft/ piiblislicd in lieroie couplets, 
and afterwards turned iAto an ode in ton-line stanzas. 
It is true that these two g'reat eliaiigca A\'ere by no 
means improvements, but they prove that Akenside 
I Avas not one of those who think lahour needless in a 
man of genius. He urged this principle, lioAA’ever, too 
I far. He delayed the correction of the warm efiiisions 
I of his youth until old ago had cliilled his imagination. 

1 This was a sad mislako. But wiiatever may be the 
i disadvantages of over-labour and too great fastidious- 
ness, they arc far less dangerous than errors of an oppo- 
site character. 1 helii've no one has seriously recoin- 
mended haste and negligence of composition. Tlie best 
critics, on the contrary, bavij urged the necessity of 
assiduous care. It is remarkable that some of our 
most voluminous writers liavc confessed tlie great toil 
and attention which they h ^stowed u])on their AVorks. 
Cowper, a Augurous, ar«l by some thought a carek*ss 
poet, in one of his delightful letters ehservos, that ‘to 
touch and retouch is, though some Avriters boast of 
negligence, and otliers would })e jishamed to show tlieir 
foul copies, the secret of almost all good wriling, espe- 
('ially in Averse.* He adds, * 1 am never weary of it myself.' 
Moore, whose own poetry, glowing us it is, bears internal 
(ividence of great care, assures us in liis Life of Byron, 
that his lordship was no exception to tj|A general law 
of nature, that imposes labour as the j^ioc of iicrfce- 
tion. He gives several curious Bpeeim^is of the noble 
poet’s fastidious changes of phrase, and his laborious 
correction of defects. Medwin, in his Ijifc of JShelley, 
published in the A theme um, tells us that that po<it 
(‘xercised the scA'erest self-criticism on everything he 
wrote, and that his manuscripts, like those of Tasso at 
Ferrara, were scarcely decipherable. His care, how- 
ever, I should think, was bestowed more on the ehoice 
of striking and gorgeous exiiressions, than on that finish 
and condensation of style which is now so much ne- 
glected. He is too exuberant. Drummond of Haw- 
thornden beautifully and truly says — 

‘ I know that all th© Muse’s hca\'only laj's 
With’ toil of spirit are so clearly bought.’ 

In a free translation of Boileau’s Art of Poetry, partly 
by Sir WilUam Soame, but chiefly by Dryden’ authors 
are strongly cautioned against too much haste : — 

‘ Take tlmq for tliinltlng ; never Avork in haste ; 

And value not yourself for Avriting fast. 

'————Of labour not afraid : 

A hundred tlnips conBider Ai'hat youVe said ; 

■ l^olisb, repolisb, every colour lay, 

And Bometlmos add, but oftenor take away.’ 

, Horace, who is thought a good authority in such mat- 


ters, not only advises a poet to kec>p his work by him 
for nine years, hut particularly insists on the alisolute • | 
necessity of frequent correction. Bleattie confesses in a | 
letter to Sir William Forbes that tliinks it right to | 
let his pieces lie by liim for some time, because he was i i 
a much more impartial judge of such of his Avorks as : i 
lie had almost forgotten, than of such as were fresh in , 
his memory. j I 

This is the golden age of periodicals, and though 1 j 
should he the last to dispute the numerous and great ; 
adAmntages of this specie.s of publication, I confess thut 
1 think it has an injurious* effect on some of tlie higher i ' 
branches of our literature. The genius that should ho do ' i 
A^oted to works of permanent importance is now often 
frittered away in lUvided and hasty contributions to ' 
miscellanies of temporary interest. As rapidity and 
])unctmility arc great reconimendations in a eontrihiilnr 
— as the scAlc of remuneration is regulated more by the j ; 
quantity than the ((uality of their articles — and as tliey | , 
are generally published without :i genuine signature, 1 ' 
and therefore do not involve llie rcquitation of the writer, ■ 
it is not surprising that terseness, or polish, or eondensa- 
tiou ot style is never looked for, and rarely i\k t with, in 
th(' pages of even the most respeetable of our literary 1 
periodicals. They exhibit, en the eontn’.ry, a vuious j 
redundanee of pliraseology, and a ri ekless (bsilain of all | 
those gentler or severer charms ndiich have east su/h > 
an air of immortality about our best Knglisli classic, s. I 

AV^’lien we revert to the dignity of Milton, and the ; 
grace and ameiuty of Goldsmitli, the ifnmly vigour id' 
Dryden, and the point and degani'c ot Pope, the wcl.’lity 
seiitciitiousriess of Johnson, and the puiitv, the refine- 
ment, and the quiet humour of Adilisoii, Ave feci liow 
iimch Englisli literature has suftered by the jiresent 
popular demand for a speeies of poetry ;it once meta- 
physicid and mclodramatie, and for erude, Ihpiiant, and 
shalloAv (‘riticisms, and flasby and turgid essays. Tlie 
jiecuhanties of one class of literature have ^llln^)st 
always a direct or indircet cll'ect upon all otlicrs of the 
same period. Tlie rajiid, iniliited, ami redundaiit prose 
of the ])resent age corresponds v/ith the siniil.ar eharac- 
teristi(!s of its pixitry. Mere rapidity niid volununous- 
nc'^s are now commonly mistaken for jircofs of the 
])<'wer and fniitfuhiess of genius. WJicn (irny first 
jmblishcd his iioerus, tliey were so brief, and so few in 
number, that to give Ins Avork the aiipoiiranee of a 
Axilume, he was oldiged to swell it out by jirmtmg on 
one side only of tlie pages. If it had been hrouglit 
into juxtaposition with the gigantic and bloalid quartos ' 
of these times, it Avould have looked more like tiie ghost 
of a hook than a genuine volume. Were a work of 
such Lilliputian exterior now publii'hed, the author 
would he lauglicd at for supposing that it could attract 
the slightest attention. 

‘ Ab ’tis a greater rnyKtcry in the art 

Of painttiij^ to forcbhorton any jiart I 

’I’lian draw it out, hd ’tis m boolts the chief j 

Of ail perfeetionb to be pbiJn and brief.’ — Bitikr. j 

In literature, as in every tiling else, quality, and not 
quantity is the true test of excellence ; and though the ; 
remark is a mere truism, it is not the less called for. i 
There may be more wealth in a lady’s jewel-box than , 
in a mcrcliant’s warehouse, and there is more poetry 
and thought in five couplets of Pope than in ten cantos 
of Sir Richard Blackmore. Voluminous and diffuse 
writers are farely the favourites of fame. The greater 
number of those who flourished in former times are 
now utterly forgotten. Posterity examines unwieldy I 
luggage with a severe and jealous eye, and seems glad i 
of an excuse to toss it into the waves of Lethe. The i 
few voluminous writers whose works still exist, would ! 
have been forgotten also, had they not been as careful 
as they were copious. What a vast crowd of prolific 
scribblers -have these great and happy men surviA^edl 
IIow many thousands have been buried under the weight 
of their own lumber ! 

Against much that has been already said, it may 
Xierliaps be urged that a rich soil is characterised by a 
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upcody and abundant vegetation. *1 admit it ; but this 
soil must be cultivated with incessant care, or it will 
soon be covered with a rank luxuriance of weeds and 
foliage. I do not maintain that quick conceptions are 
not a sign of genius, but that to connect glorious thoughts 
w'ith words fit to enshrine and represent them, is a 
difficulty only to be overcome by assiduous toil and 
study. It is justly remarked by Slicnstone, that fine 
writing is the result of sponianeous thoughts and 
biboured composition, l^urns has acknowledged that 
thoiigli his ideas were easy and rapid, the necessary 
correction of his verses wais q heavy task. The great 
Milton well knew the advantage of e.oiiilonsation, and 
after dictating about forty lines, would reduce tliein to 
half that number. It was the custom of Virgil ‘to pour 
out his verses in the njorning, and pass the day in re- 
trenching exuberances and correcting inaccuracies.* A 
French author happily illustrated the comparative faci- 
lity of a diffuse style, w'hcn ho apologised for the length 
of a letter by stating that he had not time to write a 
shorter one. 

The writers of the present day, both in prose and 
I verse, i^ossess perhax)r>, taken as a body, more encTgy 
I of thought and passio.i, and more of the genuine spirit 
ii of inspiration, than tli(‘ir predecessors in the time of 
I (iuceii Anne; and if they were only half as careful and 
li condensed, their great superiority would he evi<lcnt. 
r Jhit t<x) many of them are' prodigal of thc'ir intellectual 
I Avealth, and waste thedr iiowers.* 


; TillllFT, NOTHING IS USliLESS. 

I 3 liox Tlin tlEUniAN Of' ZSCHOKKK. 

I John Scioud was an old stddier Avitli a Avuoden leg: ho 
was so poor, that for some years he was obliged to 
sofa It alms from <loor to door hi t!ve villages near to that 
m Avhieli he lived, whieh Avas situated on the lake of 
Constance. Ah)w, however, old »lolui Sehmid sits at 

' his ease in liis arm-chair ; ho is in independent circum- 
stances ; yet few people guess how lie came by liis 
wealth. One alfirnis that he discovered a secret trea- 
Mire; others have gone so far us to hint that lie made 
a compact Avith the I'^auI One. IVhen such hints are 
dropped in my presence, 1 fail not to reprove the 
s])cakers. I know better the means by which the old 
soldier got rich, and I Avill tell yim liow it Avas. 

, .JoIjii Schmid had three sons, wdiom he hud brought 
up well ill spite of his iioverty ; for he not only furnished 
idiem Avitli good advice, but Avitli a good (‘xariipic, and 
siitiered many privations that lie might send them to 
' school. One morning in sjiring, as the old man was 
, dividing amongst them the bread AA’hich w-as to break 
' their fast, he said, ‘ My children, you^ arc noA' old 

I I enough to gain your own livelihood ; hut you ii ust 
1 1 not beg while there are other means of obtaining it — 
I tliat would he taking bread out of the mouths of those 
I w-^lio may Avaiit it more than you. I’ierre,* lie con- 
tinued, turning to the eldest, ‘ you are fourteen years 

I old, and have sharp eyes — use them to seek eiuploy- 
I ment. You, Gabriel, though a year younger, have 
strong arms— set them to AAmrk. You, George, though 
only eleven, have stout legs — profit by theiini 
j * But Avhat,* exclaimed the three boys at once, ‘ would 
! you have us to do ?’ 

John Bchmid answon'd, ‘I know that you hiive 
•neither land to cultivate, w'ood to fell, nor flocks to 
tend ; but there are many things that are thrown away 
as useless, but which with a little industry may be col- 
lected and made profitable. By and by I will show you 
how. Do not spend the money which you will earn in 
obedience to your wants, but economise it for the ueces- 


♦ The above is abridged, Avith theaj»probation of the author, from 
Mr P. L. Richardson'* Uterarj/ Leatrit. It meets views AAniich we 
haA'G ourselves long entertained on tho subject. 


aities of the future, be it ever so little. Could you save , 
only a batz a-day, cacli would amass at the end of the 
year tAA^enty-four florins, ’ , 

Upon this John Schmid set about shovrdng his sons 
lioAA^ they mighlf earn their bread. He desired them to 
go in dillbreiit directions to collect the following articles : i 
first, bones, tli(* hirgest of which they could sell to the i 
turners, aaJio made them into various useful and orna- \ 
mental artieli’S, Avhilc the smaller were re(iuired by far- , 
mers for nuimire. Secondly, pieces of broken glass, to i 
be disposed of to the glass-Avorkers for rec’asting. As it 
was spring, he charged them to get together all the rose- . 
leaves and elder-blossoms whieli fell in their Avay, and 
for Avhieh apothecaries give good prices. He also re- i 
minded Ins sons, that by a little inquiry the chemists 
would point out Avhat other planis ami roots they 
required. I'pholsterers Avoukl purehgse, cows’ hair, 
Si^ddlers, coach -makers, anti ehair-m alters, Jiorse hair. 
j|0«itles these articles, he mentioned rags for paptar- 
hiek.^Ts, bristles for brush inamifactiirers, quills, pins, 
liedge-Avool, hirdweed, and several other things which 
might be turned into money with no other trouble than 
that of seeking out and colleeting*tIiem. 

'I'lie sons did as they Avere desired, under the guidance ! 
of llieir father. During the sjiring and summer they j 
(‘ollectcd and sold with such sut'cess, that their iirolits i 
daily augmented. ' 

j 'Wheu autumn came, they sought things of a durercnt , 

I kind. Wherever tliey could hbtaiii permission they [' 
gathered Avild fruits, some of AvJiieh could be made into 
vinegar and other usid’ul articles. J'Vom the woods they ; 
obtained quantities of .'U’orns and the secids of other ; 
spt'oies of trees, for Avliieh they obtained a good price i 
sometimc's from foresters, at others from grain-dealers. I 
ITiey also got together heaps of horpe-eliestniits, and 
took them to the mill to be ground. The* miller thought 
they Avere going to eat tliis bitter flour, and made liim- 
sedf merry at tlie expense of their curious tastci; but 
Jolm Schmid’s sons let him laugh, and took their liorse- 
eliestiiut-flour to the bookhmderH, eard-board-makers, 
and others Avho make use of jiaste, the glutinousiiess 
of which it increases. Immediately after a Avarin shower, 
the young Schmids sought for iniishroonis, which they 
disposed of to tlie epicures of the neif'hbourhood. j 

Having saved a quantity of hireli-tv\i‘‘S, rushes, and ; 
osiers, the old man and his sons oceupii'd the Arm U r 
months in making broom.s, diair-hottonis, and he.skets, 
so that their cottage appeared botli like n. warehouse 1 
and a workshoj). in this Avay the spring returned, and ! 
old John Schmid thought it advisable to see what had , 
been gamed during the ye.ar. On opening the box in j 
which the ci^sh was deposited, lie found that each ot his i 
three sons h^ contributed more tliau a batz a-day of 1 
savings, for tlfe money-box contaiiiL'd 104 florins and 23 
kreutzers. At the sight of the hoard the sons were 
delighted, for they had never before seen so large a sum 
at once. John Schmid immediately carried the money 
to a wholesale tradesman in a lerge town, and deposited 
it with him at inttrest. 

John Schmid, now no longer a beggar, employed him- 
self solely in lielping his sons to sell off the merchandise 
they collected. This Avent on for four years, at the end 
of which the family had amassed 614 florins! As, 
hoAvever, their riches ipereased, the young men grew 
independent in their manners, and disputed amongst 
themselves ; one accusing tlie other of not working p 
hard enough, of selling too cheaiily, or of extravagance 
in treating himself to a cup of "w ine rather too often. 
Pqor old Schmid I — do all he could, he was unable on 
some occasions to settle these discussions. Nothing 
seemed likely to cure the evil but separation; and 
addressing his sons, he said, ^Take each of you one 
hundred florins, and seek your fortunes in the world ; 
industry and economy always prosper. The rest of 
the capital shall remain in the hands of the banker, in 
case that any unforeseen misfortune should faU on any 
of us so as to need it. But while it remains untouched, 
the interest will be ad|)ed to the principal.* To this the 
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I young men jigrced; find taking each his apportioned 
I sum, hfuJc adieu to tlieir fatlier. 'J’lmy took their de- 
parturo, caeli in a diiTereiit direction, l^ierre went east- 
ward, Crabri(‘l westward, and G(*orge towards tlic south, 
dohn Schmid grieved to part with his children ; but lie 
knew it was for their good, and bore Jiis regrets in 
silence. 

Years rolled on. John Schmid grew old and weak, 
but he w^ould not touch a kreutzer of his children’s 
capital. At length he fell ill ; and some of his neigh- 
bours, pitying his lonely state, sent him relief ; others 
declared tticy had jioor cnougli of their own to support, 
and thougli he had lived in their village for twenty- 
one years, threatened to send him away as a stranger. 
Upon this old John wrote to tlie mercliant who held 
the money, saying, ‘ Send me 300 florins of ilie capital 
I deposited in your hands ; for 1 am aged and iveak, 
and for fourteen years 1 liavc not heard of my cliildren. 
Doubtless they are dead. It will not be long ere 1 fol- 
low them to the grave.’ 

The honest merchant promptly rallied to the old 
man’s demand. ‘ I return you,’ lie wrote, ‘ tlie sum 
you ask. The balance remaining is pcrliapa greater 
tlum you imagine. It has increased, little by little, to 
more than 1000 florins.’ 

When the money nrrivi’d, tlie peasants standi with 
wonder, and declared that Jobn S(;liiuid must he .a 
conjurer. But the old man himself, in spite of liis 
riches, was unhappy. Jib wished to join his sons, whom 
1 he thought to be no more. He would often exclaim, 

‘ I sliall die in solitude ; no son is left to close my eyos.^ 
However, be recovered from his illness, and it was 
destined that he should not die alone. 

I One Sunday evening he was seated vith oilier pea- 
I sants under a lindcn-trec, when a siTvant on b.orsehack 
I rode up, and inquired if any one eouhl direct liim to the 
j cottage of John Schmid,’ The villagers, full of asto- 
nishment, replied, * You need not seek Inm in his house, 
for ho is hero.' As they stared and ivhispered inquiries 
to one another as to wiiat was to come next, two Jiand- 
some carriages entered the village, and stopped before 
old Schmidt door. Three well-dressed gentlemen and 
two ladies descended from the coaches, and as old Jolm 
made his appearance, thre^' themselves suceessively 
into his arms. ‘My dcvir father,’ said the eldest, ‘can 
it be possible that >ou have forgotten us? I am 
I’ierro. I have bceonic a wholesale grocer at Varsovie, 
in Poland, und this lady is my wife.’ Then the second 
spoke: — * J am your son Gabriel, and aLso bring you a 
dauglitor-in-law'. 1. too, reside at Varsovie, and deal in 
corn.’ Presently the third sou came fonvard. * 1,’ he 
said, ‘ am George. J have recently returned from India, 
where 1 made a fortune by commerce. Seeing by the 
Gazettes that my brothers were in I’oland, I joined 
them, and we all agreed to travel liitber to seek you, 
and to make you happy for the rest of your life.’ Poor 
John Schmid was quite overcome, and shed tears. He 
invoked blessings on his children. ‘ To you,’ exclaimed 
one of them, ‘ wo owe all our good fiirtune. Had 3 ^ou 
not taught us that notliing, be it ever so despised, is use- 
less — had you not made us industrious, persevering, and 
economicjd, we should still have been mendicants.’ 

The rest of John Schmid’s life was spent in happi- 
ness, for one or other of his sons alw^ays remained with 
liim. The money, which Iiad accumulated during their 
Jong absence, was drawn from the merchant in whose 
hands it hud so much increased, and employed in build- 
ing a school for the gratuitous education of poor chil- 
dren. 

To those who, like nsje, were aware of the means 6y 
wliich the Schmids grew rich, their rise in the world 
is known to be the certain result of integrity, industry, 
and perseverance in turning to account things generally 
considered useless. Spite, however, of all I can urge, 
one (wr two of the more prejudiced villagers shrug their 
shotilders when John Schmid’s name is mentioned^ and 
iiisitiuate that he must have made a compact ^ith a 
certain nameless person. 


A COMPLETK CONCORDANCE TO SIIAKSPEARE. 

Tlie playK of Sliakspeare have become a text-hook of such 
extensive reference, that a verbal index to aU the pass.igi's 
must be regarded as of tho greatest utility, 'fhis desi- 
deratum has been supidied by Mrs Cowden Clarke, who, 
with w^onderfiil patience and perseverance, h.*ia ernployeil 
licrsclf during twelve years in arranging alphabetically 
every word used in the thirty-seven plays, and indicating 
against it the act and scene in which it occurs, printing at 
tiic same time so much of each passage in which tlni cv- 
jiression occurs, as to show the iiuiuirer that it is the one 
he may be seeking. I'huSj^undcr the word ‘ Apotheeavy,’ 
we And — 

Dill the apothpcary— 2 i/rarv VT. iii. 3. 

Civet. rimmI ai)othcca.ry, to sweeten iny— iv. f». 

I do reinemljei un apotheem y -Romeo and Jid/ct, v 1. 

What, ho ! ni>othecary. WJio culls so loud— Romeo nod Joliet, v. I. 

<) true jipotheoaiy, thy driiRs an' iiuick — Romeo nod Juliet, \. ;j. 

The concordance is published in monthly parts ; an<l ^^c 
trust that the persevi'nng authoresN will be adequately | 
repaid for the vast expenditure ol timc, labour, and patient c, i 
which her w'ovk has retpiircd. | 

AN ENIGMA. j 

'Tis seen on eh day, and hi’nrd of every hour, i 

Yet no one sco, or ever hears its iKover ; • 

It is familiar w'ith tlie priiico and sige, 

A« well as with the peasant. In eaidi .ntyc, I 

Since lime begnn, it has been known full wi 1! ; 

And yet nor earth nor heaven nor even hell 
Has e’er eontamed it, or e’er kno\Mi it^ worth. 

It does exist, and yet it ne’er had birth ; 

It nowhere is, and yet it finds n Iconic * 
in .almost every jiHRC of every tome ; 

I’he pn utest bliss to human nature lu're 
IshuviiiR it to donht, .ind dread, and fi'.ir. 

It gives us pam when measuring the esteem 
Of tho'-c W'(‘ fondly worship in Lose’s dream. 

It gises us ])leasiue instantly to hear 

From those we Jove ; sweet friendship it enn scar. 

TJioiight cannot emnpass it, yet ne’eitheless j 

The lip can easily its sen&e express. ' 

’Tis not in sleei>, for sleep liatli worlds of dreams ; j 

Yet plain and easy to each mind it, seems, I 

Foi men of all degree and every elmic 

(’an H])eak of it. Ihernity nor time I 

Hath it beheld. It flingularly sounds 1 

To foreign eai s. Title, wealth, and fume, ' 

IIowe%’^cr gicat, must end in it the same. i 

It IS, is not. It can f)c heard, although I 

T<or man nor angel e’er its sound can know. 

COMMON IdFE. 

The cares, and toils, and necefiKities, tho ridreshninnts 
and (h'ligliU of eoiiiiiiou life, are the great teachers of com- i 
moil sense: nor can there he any effective school of sober ; 
reason where these arc excluded. Whoever, either by , | 
elevation of rank or peeulinrity of habits, lives far rmnoved ' | 
from tliis kind of tuition, rarciy makes much jirofieiency in | 
that excellent cjuality of the intellect. A man who has 1 1 
little or nothing to do with other men, on tenns of open ; | 
and free eipiality, needs the native sen.se of ftvc to behave i | 
liUiisf'lf with only a fair average of propriety. — History of \ 
Jilnlhiisimm. j 

NEW WORK OF MESSRS CHAMBERS. j 

Mkssrs Chambers rcspoetfully announce their intention of 
speedily eoniirionclng ! 

• A NEW WEEKLY WORK j 

of an entertaining and instruotive nature, and of unexampled i 
cheapness. Prospeotiiscs, detailing the nature of tho w’ork and | 

terms of publication, will appear in due time. 

Ed ( n burgh , August 2(5, 1 844. 

Published by W. and R. Chambers, High Street, Edinburgh JuImi 
98 Miller Street, Glasgow) ; and, with their permission, by W. S. 
Obr, Amen Comer, London.— Printed by W. and R. Chambkhs, 
Edinburgh. 

IQr Complete sets of the Joiunal, First Serirst in twelve volumes, 
and also odd numbers to complete sets, may be had from the'pub- 
lishers or their agenta — A stamped edition of the Journal is now 
issued, price 2id., to go free by post 
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^Pbiuk 1 J<?. 


r know that iny wishes are ri^ht ; I tell Everybody else 


Ij PROFESSION, 

i Profession and practiec are, h}'' universal confession, 

' very different things. It is all a matter of natural dis- 
' position. Some have a turn for luofcssion ; otliers have 

I a genius for practice. \Vc must not expect all qualities 
to he united in one person. These rarely are so. On 
the contrary, persons with u predisposition to either, 

I seldom exhibit any trait of tlic opposite quality. 'The 
I : man of jirofession has little or no p^acti (‘(^ ; the man of 

I I practice has hardly any luofession. It looks like an 
' eccentricity of nature, and few are more odd or notice- 

ahle. Everybq^y is invariably as much surprised to 
find proferisioii disunited from practice, as if it were a 
fact eiitircR' new to 4iitn in the economy oi Imman 
nature. 

Ihicxpccted, however, as this phenomenon always is, 
and confounded as all men are when it comes strongly 
under their attention, there must be some law of our 
mental system concerned in it, rendering it no w’onder 
wlicn rightly considered. May it not bo this? That 
the sense of those wishes, tendencies, or inclinations 
j which prompt profession, is sullicient to satisfy many 
I persons, without their taking the trouble or going to 
, the expense of realising them in action. I, for instance, 
am charitably inclined. I never hear of people being 
' iiiiclothcd, but T would wish to send them apparel. I 
I never hear of them being sick, but 1 would wish to see 
' I tliem restored to healtli. I never Jiear of great multi- 
, I tudes being in starvation for want of emidoyment, but 
I feel most anxious tliat tliey should all got W’ork next 
' week, or, at the worst, be fully relieved from tlieir 
: misery by subscription. Now, I cannot wisli to sec the 
I naked clothed, the sick liealed, or the unemployed re- 
lieved, witliout a gratification to niy benevolence. This 
fe(;ling places me at my ease. I have done sometlil.ig 
[ in the caise. I look benevolently on with my hands iii 
my pockets, secure from all attacks from my own con- 
science or any other quarter, in the thick panoidy of 
good wishes in which I am enshrouded. Perhaps 1 go 
farther than this, and feel indignant at the cold-hearted 
I people who regard the sufferers wdth indiflferenee ; in 
I which case I am the less likely to think of doing any- 
1 think in behalf of the good object, seeing that the merit 
I of my benevolent sensations is tlicn the more powerfully 
I brought before me. Or, say that 1 am a person possess- 
j a strong sense of the value and importance of ccr- 
I tain moral feelings. I cherish this sense, and do all I 
i can to impart it to others. In other words, I preach 
much, and take every opportunity of condemning all 
departures from the right cour.^e. And what can be 
more natural than that !« satisfied with the earnest en- 
tertainment and advocacy of such feelings, should either 
neveir think of acting positively in obedience to them, 
or make occasional trespasses into the opposite ground ? 


h y p good, as 1 wish myself to be. My nature is satis- 
lieS, and at case ; therefore 1 may take no further 
trouble. Amidst inclinations so splendid, a few external 
manifestations in act and deed would he insignificant. 
Protected, sanctioned, made holj^ by such noble disposi- 
tions, even a few indulgences in an opposite course of 
action arc nothing. It might not do for others, for they 
arc weak in tendency ; but with me there can he no 
fear. Hence, I err with a peaceful mind. Sueh, 1 
think, may bo an approximaliOi< to the true theory of 
that separation of praidiee from profession whicli is so 
often remarked. Jn this liglit, of course, profession ap- 
jiears as the enemy of practice. It is a weed which 
supplants or suffocates tJte right fiower. And they are 
not to he expected to ajipear often fiouri.shing together. 

Tt would be rash, nevertheless, to set down the i^ro- 
fossioii in such cases as altogether false and hollow. 
Phis is a vulgar kind of mistake often made. The feel- 
ings Jire as genuine as feelings ever arc, although des- 
tineil never to \mdergo the test of deed. They arc not 
assumed or pretended for a show merely, or as,an excuse 
for the absence of active benevolence. That absence is 
an accident for which the feelings arc not responsible. 
They are there, true and earnest gentirnents, wistful of 
the right, but only liappen to be unaeconipaiiied by 
sufficient impulse to produce action, or are of a nature 
to be satisfied with tlicinsclves, and supersede idl pre- 
sumption of a necessity for anytliing else. Were they 
not, irido(‘d, real— rc.-il in their own way — our explana- 
tion would fall entirely to Ihe ground, for they could 
not then be supposed to liavc tliat power of satisfying 
the coiiseicnce which has been assumed. 

On the other hand, it is easy to see bow practice is 
often unaccompanied by profession. The act indisiioses 
to the word. Satisfied with having done what was 
right, filled, perhaps, with a pride — a just pride — in the 
act, we feel that talk would bo equally unnecessary and 
degrading. Or it may be that the right course has been 
taken more from intellectual perception of what was 
proper and fittihg, than from sentimental impulse ; and 
profession is accordingly absent, synjily because there 
is no feeling calling for display. 

If I be right in rny speculations on the cause of the 
frequent exhibition of profession without practice, it 
must follow that profession, in however oblique and 
secretive a way it may be made, is frauglit with danger 
to the human character. And perhaps in such circum- 
stances as those attending our present national posi- 
tion, there is more than the customary need for a 
warning against this perilous principle ; for how much 
is there now in the state of large portions of the com- 
munity to call forth expressions of sympathy from 
other classes, and how often do wo see these expressions 
wasting themselves on tjie desert air, altogether unat- 
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tended l>y practical benevolence of any kind I 
cajmot doubt, if the theory be correct, that all 
professions must be working an effect on those lirho 
make them, producing self-satisfaction, and taking 
away from, instead of aiding, all rfghteous actions. 
Whether for this exigency, or for common life in all its 
phases, let us keep strongly in view the danger of all 
profession whatever which is not immediately attended 
with appropriate action. Better it would be for any 
one who liears of misery, private or public, to let it pass 
without remark, than to indulge a condolence over it, 
which, -while altogether fruitless for the benefit of the 
suffering, tends to build up the speaker in a practical 
inattention ^o all distress. !More agreeable would it be 
to find a young person entirely regardless of the outcries 
of the miserable, than to sec him get into a habit of 
Iirofessing sympathy, without at the same time acquir- 
ing the habit of making exertions and undergoing self- 
denials for the sake of turning those cries into the 
murmurs of relieved humanity. 


I MR KOHL IN ENGT.ANI). 

I Tt is a question wlicthcr an author who places familiar 
I things in a new light, does not excite more interest in 
; liis readers’ minds, than Jic who describes novelties or 
discoveries. Indeed, a stranger often makes discoveries 
concerning things wldcij, having been constantly under 
our own observation, have been always regarded with 
that sort of contempt which familiarity is said to breed, 

I and deemed too obvious and commonplace for minute 
I investigation. From this cause arises the fact, that 
i more information is to be obtained from visitors conccTii- 
i ing any city or remarkable locality, than from natives 
or inhabitants. Strangers regard certain objects with 
curiosity, because they arc new and strange, while 
those who, SCO them every day pass them over with no 
closer observation than is necessary to a mere conscious- 
ness of their existcncic. Let, liowever, the stranger (mce 
indicate to the native^ or inhahMant the points of inte- 
rest which belong to such objects, and the fanidiarity 
which previously caused them to be passed over is a 
source of a now and great ])iea8ure. For these reasons, 
it is to be expected that Kohl’s Travels in Great Bri- 
tain* will be read witli more eagerness by the English 
public than the entertaining books of foreign travel, 
translations of which — thanks to the proprietors of the 
‘Foreign Library’ — we have had the opportunity of 
perusing. 

‘ It was,* says the amusing German, ‘by the Birming- 
ham down-train that I ventured to take my first timid 
steps into the English world.’ Birmingham, therefore, 
was the first stage at which he commenced his inquiries 
—one of the earliest of which, idaces before us a fact 
regarding manufacturers in general, which few amongst 
us have thought it worth while to notice ; namely, that 
commonplace and even vulgar as peoiile are apt to 
suppose the avocations of A Birmingham hardware- 
man, yet, in reality, to carry on his business profitably, 
he must possess a great variety of geographical and 
ethnographical knowledge. In describing a show-room, 
the author observes — ‘As the people of Birmingjiam 
I extend their speculations over the whole world, one 
I may see in show-rooms of this description articles, the 
utility of wliich is estimated only by the wild inha- 
bitants of some distant and uncivilised land. Here, 
j for instance, I saw some strangely-fashioned money. 


♦ England, Wales, and Scotland, by J. G. Kohl, forming part? 17 
and 19 of the Foreign Library. London : Chapman and Hall. 1044. 




current among certain negro nations of Africa. South 
America, and America generally, arc, however, the 
principal customers, and the constant study of the ma- 
nufacturers is to find something that may please tlie 
tastes and fancies prevalent on the other side of the 
Atlantic. To carry on speculations of this description, 
an exact knowledge of the laws regulating the import 
duties of distant countries is absolutely neccssar^^ Thus, 
for iiistanc'e, the import duties in Russia on all metal 
wares are regulated by weight. Candlesticks and oilier 
articles destined for that niarkcst arc, in consequence, 
made hollow, and filled up after tlieir arrivid there.’ 
’rhesc remarks were further illustrated when the travel- 
ler arrived at Manchester, whose merchants arc not be- 
hind their Birmingham brethren in this sort of know- 
ledge. ‘ Every country has its particular partialities in 
the goods it purchases ; or, as the "Belfast merchants 
say, “Every market has its whim.” The speculating 
merchant must always be well acquainted with these, 
no less than with the n;al wants and customs of each 
nation. From the IManchester -w^arehouses great quan- 
tities of black cloth are annually sent to Italy, in order 
to clothe the iriiiumerable priests of that country; but 
this black cloth must alwn 3 \s he of a particular coal 
black, without the slightest tinge of brown or l)kie. 
Goods must also bo packed dillcrcntly for di.Tcrcnt 
nations; thus, at ^Messrs Potters's, J saw bales of cotton 
intended for China packed in tlu‘ Cliinc^c manner, and 
decorated with bright ta.stcfiil little plclaires, ycprc.’cnt- 
ing Chinese customs, ceremonies, costumes, tS:c. 
must the manner of transport used in the interior of tlie 
countries for vhich they are intended lie forgotten jri 
the jiaeking of the goods. Wares to be carried on tlie 
backs of elephants, camels, or lamas, must, be differently 
packed from those to be I'onveyed by wagons, canals, or 
railways.’ Birmingham, so oxchisivel^’ devoted to iho 
useful arts, is complained of for having ornamental 
buildings or public, trophies. There is only one statue 
in the wdiolo town — that of T<ord Nekun. ‘ A i il y,' (‘\- 
claims Kohl, ‘of 2()0,0()0 living specimens of humanity, 
and only one marble man amongst tliem !’ 

After Stafford, the series of tow'iis known as ‘ Tlie 
Potteries’ was visited. Here the traveller states be 
was ‘ not a little surprised, among tlie outside pas- 
sengers to find a w^ealthy manufacturer from Man- 
chester ; the masters, therefore, are not above riding in 
the same carriages witli the workmen.’ We are glad 
to take every opportunity of marking the progress of 
social intercourse between the rich and humble, which 
wc have previously found so much pleasure in noticing.* 
riur author next proceeded to Chester, which, besides 
being one of the oldest, is one of the most curious 
towns in Great Britain. A description of it b}" so 
lively a writer as Kohl cannot fail to interest a large 
majority of our readers, who have doubtless heard 
less of this strange city than if it were a continental 
town. Its plan ‘ is the simplest that I know. Its 
walls form a parallelogram, and the two main streets 
intersect* each other at right angles, dividing the 
parallelogram into four equal quarters, and then ex- 
tend somewhat beyond the walls. From these main 
streets a number of bye streets run off on both sides. 
On the walls is a footpath, with room for two or 
three persons to pass each other, so that one may 
walk completely round the city. Indeed, these city 
walls, two miles in circumference, form the chief pro- 
menade of the townspeople. According to tradition, 
they were built by Cyrnbeline, in the century before the 

♦ See paper on the S(x?Ial Effects of Railways, No. 38, new series. 
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birth of Christ. Of course they have undergone many 
.'dterations since then, and in later times they have been 
much reduced in lieight, and converted to their j)rosent 
purpose of a public walk five feet in breadth ; and a 
carious promenade it is ; sometinjos up hill, and some- 
times down ; at one point closely wedgi'd in between 
houses, wdiile at another the narrow path passes under 
some ancient watch-tower ; here it runs under a gate- 
way, and tliere we must descend a Ihglit of steps, lie- 
cause tlic wall has been dear(;d a^^ay to make room for 
a street ; now we pass behind the veiicrable cathedral, 
and now in front of the sjiacions old castle, which has 
heen converted into a militaiy barrack. Tliero is only 
one other town in England that can boast of an equally 
singular public walk — namely, York, Avhich is sur- 
rounded by just such another old wall. Yo say the 
truth, Chester is tlie very town for curious promenades, 
for it contains walks even mon' curious than, the wall 1 
I have endeavoured to descri he, Tlicsc are “the Rows," 

' as they are called. are long covered pas.sages, 

I running parallel with the streets, througli the first floors 
; of the houses, 'fhe thing is not very easy to describe, 
j Ret the reader imagine the front wall of tlu* first floor 
[ of each house to hav< been taken aAvay, leaving thaf 
I' part of the house completely open towards the street, 

1 { the upper part being supported hj^ pillars or beams. 

I j Let him then imagine tin* side walls also to have heen 
I j ]Mcrced tlirough, to allow a continuous passage along 
I tlic first lloors id’ all the houses. ITow the people of 
I (du ster eame in^this Avay to spoil their best floor in so 
n many of their houses, is a matter that wais lU'ver made j 
I ; ])erfcct)y clear^o me. Y'c havi'also a. munher of towms 
[' m (u'rmAny, particularlv in Silesia ami the .\iistrian 
;| dominions, where covtTcd passages, for llic aecommoda- 

I tion of the public, have been made to run Diroiigli or 

I I round private bouses ; Imt tlicii these jia.-sages or gal- 
j; lericH are always on tbe grouml-tloor, .nid on a level 
ij wotli tlu' street. fo:ni; English aututuanes wdll have 

-i. lint tlu'se Jtows wevv juteiideil as a means of defence, 

J| Clu'ster hmng exjioscd to Ircquc-nt attacks from tlic 
I Welsh on (Mie side, and from the Scots on the otber, 
j 'when, after the city w'alls had been forced, the citizens 
i w’lTe able to defeiul tluansclvi's in these Row's. In snje 
j port of this theory it has been assiTted, tluit in all the 

battles which, during the civil wars in England, occurred 
I in Chester, the parly m po.ssessioii of tlie Rows" almost 

I invariably obtained the victory. It must not bo ima- 

1 gined that these Row's form a very ’'cgular or uniform 

gallciy. On the contrary, it varies according to tlie 
si/e or eireiimstances of eacli house through wdiicli it 
passcis. Sometimes, wdic-n passing tlirough a small 
IioumO, tbe celling is so low, that one finds it necessary to 
doff the bat, w hile in otliersone jiasses tlirough a space 
as lofty ns a saloon. In one house the Row lies lower 
than in the preceding, and one lias, in consequence, to 
go down a step or two; and perl uqis, a house or twa* 
farther, one or two steiis have to be mounted again. 
In one hou.se a handsome inwv-fashioned iron railing 
I ; fronts the street ; in another only a mean wooden paling. 

! In some stately houses tlie supporting eolnmns are 
strong, and adorned 'with handsome antique ornaments; 
j in others the wooden jiiles appear time-worn, and one 
I hurries past them, apprehensive that the whole conf'crn 
must topple dow'ii before long. The ground -doors, over 
■W'hich tile Rows pass, arc inhabited by a humble class 
of tradesmen ; hut it is at the hai^k of the Rqws tlieni- 
seives that the principal sliops are to he found. This 
may give an idea of how lively and varied a scene is 
generally to be seen there. Indeed the Row^s are gene- 
.rally full of people either making their little purchases 
ill tiio shops, or mounting to these* boarded lloor.s, to 
avoid the disagreeable pavement of the streets. Per- 
haps these Rows may bo in some w^ay connected with 
another singularity tiointed out to me at Chester. The 
streets do not, as in other towns, run along the surface 
of the ground, but have been cut into it, and that, 
moreover, into a solid rock. The Rows are in reality on 
a level with the surface of the groupd, and the carriages 


jpolllug along below them arc passing through a kind of 
ravine. Thi' back wall of the ground-floor is 
everywhere formed by tlie solid rock, and the court- 
yards of the houses, tludr Idtidiens, and back -buildings, 
lie generally ten or twelve feet higher than the street. 
The English historians and antiqiiaru's have given them- 
.selves a great di'al of troubh* about this matter, without 
having ever been able to assign a rational hypothesis as 
to the motives which could have nuUiced the ancient 
settlers in Chester to undertake so colossal a wairk as to 
hollow out all their streets. For my part, 1 own myself 
unable to suggest citlicr a reasonable motive or an un- 
reasouahk* one.’ 

A mass of shdislifs and oliservation, well w'orlhy of 
])orusaI, is the n'sidt of an examination of Lnorpool. 
Tlicnce tlie traveller wended Ins way into 'WaU s, w Iutg 
he discovered in the language and people a stiik- 
iiig.tfftflinity to those of the Tyrol. ‘ Sly cornpamon, 
svTm whom 1 siient the evening' al (\'ierriarvon, was ot 
opinion tliat a close iiflinity (‘xisteil hidweeii the Welsh 
and the Tyrolese. He told ini' lie had been m the | 
'IVvol, and hiel there remarked tlie admiration with i 
w’hieli his servant, a native of A^Vides, observed evxrv- 
where the 'Pyrolese, tlu'ii' manners, and their eos- | 
tume, au<l cvciy where discovered smnetliing that re- j 
minded him of borne In LU)ml^ of the valle ys of the 
'Ihrol, he said, liis Welsh siTvaiit was even ahh' to 
understand tlie language of the place, and to make him- 
stdf understoiid by the ]>eopIej» Lpon these facts my 
conqunion grounded an ♦opinion that the Tyrplesc and 
the Welsh must he one and the same jieople. llis 
opinion seemed to me the more deserving of atlimtiiin, 
as he was no sidiolar, nor at all pre-oi’cupied liy learned 
theories. He understood notIuT'g of (lennan, knew 
Aery hRh‘ of tlie dLstrihution of tlie Cidtu! race, and no- 
thing of the various duilt'ets spokmi m the 'Pyrolese 
1 dleys. In thes(‘ dialects, even arioiig t hose wdio speak 
(ierman, it is a Avell-knowm fact that a great many old 
(\*lrie words occur. Jiwieed a pan of the Tyrolese may 
he looked on as a tribe of German-speaking (kits, these 
(k'ltic words, no doubt, caught tlie ear of the Welsh 
servant. IMueli that is (’eltie, it is (‘quallj^ true, has 
been ])rcscrved in the manners of the 'J'yrolese, and 1 
am not surprised that tlie Welsh servant should be 
struck bv a multitude of tilings reminded him of 
borne. Tlie love of music, jioctry, and song, is common 
to tlie WTlsfi and th(‘ Tyrolese, not merely because tliey 
are both mountaineers, but probably in eoiiseipience of 
their common (Celtic origin. In tJie costume, J alstiwas 
struck by many similarities, siieli as tlie round, high, 
tapering, black beaver hat of the Welsli women, winch 
is seen nowhere else in Great Rritain, nor anywhere in 
Germany, exee]it in tlie Tyrol. Tlie AVelsh waimen 
enjo\r also in England the same reputation for per- 
sonal attraction, or rather for the want ot it, as the 
Tyrolese in Germany.’ Here Ave think it right to 
interpose our own Welsh experier.res to check what 
Ave must designate a forced comparison. The hats 
n v have seen on the heads of the female peasantry of 
Wales are not high* and tapering like those of the Swiss, 
but mueli the same as those Avoni throughout Great 
Britain by men ; neitlier w ere Ibc faces wdiieh appeared 
under tliem so devoid of attrailiveiiess as our (t^^rman 
critic Avould lead the reader to vippose. Indeed, the 
fair sex of South W’ ales' is remarkable for comeliness, 
and we can answer for a large projiortion of female 
beauty existing in North Wales. ‘ When,’ continues 
the parallel. ‘ 1 then thought of the bacon dumplings of 
the Tyrolese, of their millet porridge, buttermilk, and 
ha\M bread, and then turned to Leigh’s book on Wkxles, 
and read that the W’^elsb “ are very abstemious, bacon, 
oatmeal porridge, sour milk, potatoes, and a hard heavy 
kind of black bread being their chief food,” I W'as 
almost inclined to agree with my companion that there 
must be a very close affinity between the tw'o races. 

“ The Tyrolese are famous in Germany,” said I, “ for 
their quickness to quarrel and take offence.” “ There 
Ave hare it again ; precisely the character of bur AVelsh- 
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— quarrelsome, violent — a most violent peoj'i. 
From WjiIcs INlr Kohl went to Ireland, and m’o 
already given an account of his travels there.* His 
Scot tish adventures, which immediately succeeded, mt 
shall speak of hereafter. Passing over Carlisle, New- 
castle, Durham, and York, we take our rapid traveller 
I up at Leeds, the cloth-hall of which, as being one of the 
I greatest curiosities, was the first to attract his atten- 
: I tion. ‘ The regulations of the eloth-hall are rather 
curious : there are only two market- days, Saturday and 
1 Tuesday, and even on these days the time for transact- 
I ing business is rigorously limited to precisely eighty 
! minutes. The meaning of this is to save time, by 
promoting the rapid and energetic despatch of business. 

' It is found that in this short time as mneh, iia}', per- 
! ha]>s more business is done than in the. former longer 
i periods; for no time is now wasted in hesitation or 
; delay, but both buyer and seller say at once what they 
' mean, anvl lose neither w^ords nor minutes over their 
bargain?. 1 would fain put this whole paragraph in 
I italics, for the benefit of my (Jermaii eonntrymeii, \\lio 
s I might borrow a useful hint from the busy cloth -hall of 
j j Leeds. The enormous mtiss of business transacted there 
' ■ during the year requires, in eonseqiienee of these rogii- 
| | lations, only about one hundred and thirty-five hours.’ 

' Mr Kohl reached ^ranchester at a time of great depres- 
sion and distress, wdiich lu* docs not fail to depict, by 
several facts that came under hia observation; but he 
does not state with MiHieient eni{)hasis that the po- 
verty aiK-i privation in which he found masses of the 
operative inhal)itimtR pliingc<l were merely temporary. 
Thus he an ill lead half Europe to suppi»sc tlnit this 
town IS eminent for destitution and want, lie de- 
scribes truly enough w hat w’us haiqieniiig in 1842 at the 
time he wais tlnre ; but this teinjiorary state of things, 
described ns it is in his permanent record of facts and 
observatioiia, w'ill be alwavs attnbuP d to Manebester 
by those who lia''e no lietler sources of inrormation 
than his own. T'his wo cannot help rcirrettnig; for 
the scenes of destitution and crime to Nvlneli h.e alludes 

I are even at this moment much ameliorated. Trade 
has revived, and prosperity has cast its cheering in- 
lliience over the manulaeturing population. Stih, dis- 
tress is not always the cause of the misery and eyime 
to wiiich English o|ferativos are suhjeet — ignoranee 
is perhap.s an eipially t>rolific source. Re-:pi‘cting tin* 
value of general intelligence in a workman, ni con- 
tradistinction to that ‘special training’ or concentra- 

j tion of his faculties upon one braneh of art, and upon 
I that only. Kohl makes, Avhile at iManchestcr, some 
! admir.able remarks. Alter lamenting the absurd j>re- 
' judices which still exist against the thorough education 

I I of operatives, and against the temperance rnoveineiit, he 
I says, ‘Some of the more enlightened manufacturers, 

, however, li.ave of late years begun to .see the ab.siirdity 

of iliese prejudices. The statements of a certain ISlr 
! Eairbairn, one of the ])rincipal nmnufacturers of ]Man- 
i Chester, shovr them to be totally unfounded. This ex- 
perienced and enlighleiied man ayirined that in his 
' establishment he always .selected, for c'very kind of 
i employment requiring any skill or forethought, those 
' men whoR(‘ general education had been liberal and 
; thorough, in preference to those whose .acquirements 
were limited to whafr w'as conferred upon them by the 
“ special training.” He found* that it was only the very 
lowrest and most mechanical of the factory employments 
which wore not far better performed by well-educated 
men tlian by those more ignorant ; and that even in 
these lowest departments there w'ould every now and 
then occur cases in whicli superiority of education gave 
a workman a very great advantage and value. He also 
maintained that the educated workmen were far more 
modeMte in their demands, and quiet and manageable in 
their behaviour, than the ignorant ones, who were per- 
petuady actut^ed Oy a blind envious unimo.sity to their 
masters, which it was very difficult for any kindness or 

^ Seo ‘ Mr Kolil in Ireland/ No. 3, new bcrfcs. 


liberality on the part of these to overcome. “ In case of 
any discontents or disturbances among our workpeople, 
w'hcu strikes and combmation.s arc apprehended, the 
best plan is always to collect the more intelligent and 
well-informed among them, and converse with them for 
a Avhile in a friendly and sensible way, until they arc 
gained over to see th(‘ folly of their proceedings, and to 
act as checks upon the turbulence and stupidity of the 
rest.” My E’airbaini also stated, that it was a very 
mistaken notion to imagine that drinking really enabled 
the Avorkincti to sustain fatigue better, and to ])erforrn 
their work wdth more aetivity. It might indeed confer 
a eertaiu temporary stimulu.s in cases of great fatigue, 
but this was more than emnpeiisated by the dulness, 
heaviness, and feebleness which it afterwards brings on. 

In his own establishment, he was always careful to have 
a i»leiitifiil supply of good drinking water at all hours 
for his Tii'en, and he found that this refreshed and 
strengthened tliem as niiieh as fermented liquor, with- 
out tile bad consequences of the lattiu’. He referred at 
the same time to the instance of the boatmen of (\ni- 
staiitinojile, who are all what would here ho called tee- 
totidlcr.*', and who are the most powerl’ul, athletic, and 
handsoine set of men imaginable. He also strinuKui&ly 
tleiiied the truth of the btjief, that the best and most 
active workmen were generally given to drinking, 
j afiiniiing tliat such cases nnctc very e :^’ei»lional.’ In 
proof of the bad eflee.ts of tlu; sbuttiiig out of all ideas 
from a workman’s mind save those which appertain 
spe<*ially to Ids ein[)loymeiit, Kohl declares that abroad, 
where an o})posite system exists, English- workmen arv‘, 
in spite of their undeniable skill and industry, mneh 
di‘'hke.d for their lawdessness, ign^'rance, and brutality. 

‘ JIveii w’here it is found necessary to employ them, this 
is always dvme reluctantly and fearfully.* Instances arc* 
adduced of the outragtsons conduei of our operatives in 
various parts of the woild, wdiielv ive not extract 

witliout a blush of shame for our ndsguided and igno 
rant countrymen; and this ehiiMly attributable to the 
want of a ]>reper general education at home. 

IMr Kolil has evidently a passion for strong CMiitrast?; 
lienco it is that be went straight fumi ^l.mehester to 
Oxford, and no two jihiees can be mori- strikingly | 
dis-'i. iilar. But the. contrast from the bustling maim- I 
laet living town to the academic quietude of Oxforil, 
was not greater than that ]>resented by the college 
systciii in Ehiglaiid and the student life in (h‘rmanv. 

‘ 'fhe lower classes of English societi are totally iinre- 
pTiseiited at these insliiiitions. How^ many sons of 
wealthy peasants and inechanies are to he found at all 
our Gerniun universities; but at Oxford, those wdioin j 
I qiio.stioned had great dilllculty m naming to mo a i 
single farmer’s son. The average annual expense of a i 
tolerably economical student at Oxford is estimated at 
L.2t)h. We liave among our students many living in a 
garret, feeding on bread and water, and contriving, by 
giving lessons in Latin, Greek, drawing, music, or what- j 
ever else is required, to w'ork tbdr w'ay arduously to I 
learning and distinction ; these are not to bo found at | 
Oxford. Here the roads are smoother, and the objects j 
to be aimed at are fixed for every one beforehand, i 
Science i.s dipped and polished to the semblance of a 
smooth artificial well-fenced cloister-gardcm, into which 
nothing free, natural, or not according to rule, is ad- 
mitted. Every one knows his road ; no one loses his 
way; biro no one cuts now roads, or discovers new 
points of view for himself. At our universities, science 
is still a free, graceful, fertile wilderness. Thousands of 
students plunge into this wilderness. Many follow their 
own wa 3 % and some lose themselves in consequence. But 
many arrive at new and beautiful .scenes and discoveries; 
and all owe to their own cflbrts whatever they attain. 
At Oxford, where everything is learnt by rote, the stu- 
dents must owe everything to the ancient mould in 
which their minds are here cast.’ 

Mr Kohl took Salisbury, Stonehenge, Eton, and 
Windsor in his way back to London, whence he de- 
parted for Winchester, and embarked for the continent 
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from Southampton. Here we takh leave of Mr Kohl 
for the present. After noticing his waiulerings in Scot- 
land, we shall have much pleasure in meetiug him on 
the subject of ‘ London,’ a separate account of which he 
is, it appears, preparing. 


THE R I C C A R E E W A K - S R E A K. 

A T\LK OF T7IK HAND AN INDTAVS. 
nv PKUCY 15. ST JOHN. 

BiCTWKr.N the spot tenanted Jiy the great Mandan vil- 
lage on the Missouri, some years since, and that occupied 
I by tlie Ricearees, is a stream of considerable volume, 
i known as Cannon-ball Jiiver. I’liis body of water, par- 
I taking of the general features wbich distinguisli tlie 
j tributaries of the JMissouri, is slow, muddy, and deep, 
I wiili high, and in general pnaapitoim banks: Eot far 
I from its conHiiencc witli the above braneli of the famed 
1 Mississippi, is a dimiinitive valley surrounded on all 
; sides by low hushes, save wliere it faces tlie river. A 
j few trees — eotton-wood and willow, for the most ])art — 

; grow here and there around it, wliile its centre is a por- 
1 fectly green and lov(*l Iumh of young jirairie grass, 
i Illumined by the lirst ray of morning, which came 
1 quivering across llie vast sublimity of endless ]>lams 

I stretohing east and west, to tlie frontiers of tho stales 
! and the Rocky Mountains, it appeared, but for one 
j circunistanee, as still and lone as it jirohably did at the 

I I ereation. Tlioiigii the silence of the place was unbroken, 

! I tw^elve men vvi^-i* eongregjited in tlu* ojien sward in the 

1 centre of llu* vale. A lire, composed of some h.alf oozen 
i small sticks, the ends.Jjcing kept earcdiilly togetiier, was 
I in the, centre of the group. ^J'Ik' bodies of the men were 
j naked, save the cloth round tlu' mlcldlc, and their .skins 
I eiirioUvSly bedaubed with red and wliilc p.aiiit, as if to 
i render themselves as hideous as pttssible. In their heads 
' were stuck fcathorF, and the long iinsliorn locks sutli- 
, ciontly designated lliem as Indians, disliiiet from the 
race.s ordinarily met wirli on the frontiers and outlying 
military and eommercial jiorts of the Americans. There 
w as an exception to tlie general rule in the person of one 
, wdio, evidently the chief of the part}', had his appropriate 
mark of distinction in the shape of a head-dress, or 
: mane of war- eagle quills ainl ermine, w hile the Initlalo 
robe on wbii'li he sat, in common with Iiis followers, 
i was more richly onianientod. Heliind each man, on ilie 
, ground, lay the biiflido-hide .shield, t.ie short I>ow vtith 
i its sinew string'-', tlie wt *11 -supplied quiver, and the flat 
' eluh or tomaliawlc, as well as the spear, so deadly in the 
I liands of the North American Tndiaii. The chief’s arms 
Here staked in the ground w'ithiii reach of his hand. 
Any one accustomed to the wikis, and wdio had looked 
upon them for an instant, would have had no hesitation 
ill pronouncing tliem a \var-])arty of the distinct and 
extraordinary tribe knowm by tlie name of Maudaiis. 
A personal friend of the race w'ould have designated 
the head warrior, who sat in anxious thought, as Mah- 
j lo-toh-pa, tlie Four Re:irs, wlio, thougli second in cora- 
m.and in the nation, was by far its most distinguished 
brave, and w'hosc painted bulfalo robe, with rude repre- 
stmtations of Ids most famous warlike feats, wuvs licld in 
equal respect with the armoiial bearings and achk'vc- 
ments of any earl or duke amongst the civilised nations 
of the earth. 

After a brief pause the chief rose, and, assuming Ids 
arms, led the way towards the water’s edge. All 
save one followed; and two canoes were drawn from 
their concealment in the bushes, into which the whole 
party, amid short questions and answers, entered, and 
took their way across the stream in the direction of the 
Riccaree village. The w'arrior who remained was the 
younger and favourite brother of Mali-to-toh-pa, whom 
a wound in the leg totally disabled for walking. On 
ordinary occasions, they would not have parted without 
aflTectionatc words; but they were now on the war-path, 
when nought save the prosecution of their fierce designs 
of revenge and hatred could be permitted to enter into 


thei: thoughts, or, at all events, into the expression i 

of them. Tho wounded warrior, a fine noble-looking j 

young fellow, rose after some ten minutes, and standing 
uprij^lit, his wound rendering his motions slow, peered i 
cautiously aroui?d in every direction. His glance was at | 
first careless, and as if ho looked about more from habit | 
than from any iieei'ssity for caution which could exist; ! 
but suddenly his e}'e rested on something which chained 
his attention fora second — it was, however, but fora 
sccoml — and tliiMi, .as if he liad seen nothing, he kept 
turning round in his gradunl survey. On rising, lie had 
resumed his bow; arul .scarcely Iiad lie been .startled by ' 
tlie object which liad iiiternipted tlie even tenor of his ; 
examination, when an arrow was on its flight in tlie j 
direction of a cluster of bushes on the western side of ! | 
the valley. Another arrow crossed it on its way, and 
entered tlie side of the IMandan warrior, -two Rii'carees 
apl^ring at the same moment fiom tlu-' jilace wlierieo 
it had proceeded. 'I'lic brother of Mah-to-toli-pa grasped 
Ins lance, though scarcely able to stand, and a grim 
smile of .satisfaction crossed his visage as he saiv one ' 
of tho enemy fall lifele.ss outside the hush from the 1 
efli'Ct of his arrow. Next in.stant, fcaeh gi\ mg tlie fear- j 
ful w.ir-wlioop of their rojiective tribes, tlu' ]Mamlan j 
and remaining Uicearee were in close engagement. The • 
contest was of short duration, the young Mamlan war- ^ 
rior being mortally vvoundi'd by the arrow. The Ric- ' 
carec very soon plunged his spear into the body of Ins 
enemv. To scalp both friend aifd foe -lest the locks of i 
the former should fall into the hands of his dctesteil ! 
enemies — was the work of an instant, when, mounting ■ 
a fleet horse w'hich lay eoma'aled in the thic'ket, the ; 
victor hounded at a lieudlong pace across the plain, | 
w{*U knowing that tho war-whoop would bring Mali-to* ! 
toll -pa and his band upon liim. | 

A few minutes sufliced to bihig back the brother to ' ' 
the .sale of his relative, who, though death had ahiio.st 
(mTtaken him, detailed the oceurrenei', and called upon 
his friends for v'enge.anee with his last breath. Mah- 
to-toh-pa, as soon as life h.ad departed from his brother, 
drew forth the reeking sfiear, and ean fully examined it, 
w ith an expression in which sorrow, fierce toiling re- 
venge, and an.xiety to discover tlie aiiUior of the deed, | 
were strangely blended. Tiie s])ear was of the tough 
mountain-ash, e.xquisitely roundciiand carved; its long 
blade of polished steel \i as tw'o-edged and jagged, and 
at intervals were attached, by w’Jiy of ornament, tufts 
of Avar-eagle plumes. That tho young Mandan W'as not 
the first victim w hich had been slain w'itb this iiistru- 
riumt, was evident from varioui spots of blood carefully 
pu’.>»erved upon it; and equally plain w'as it that so 
prized an article w'ould not have been left, unless that 
tlie victor wished to make liiinself known. Mah-to- i 
toll -pa felt the challenge thus expressed, and his burn- | 
ing wish«to discover the owner w as evident, in the fierce | 
glance wdiieli ho bent upon it. The warriors looked on 
for some time in silence, -when, ])erciaving' tliat their i 

chief was at iault, an old brave, wlio had been some time j 

a prisoner among tjie Kiccarees, advanced, and laying ! 
his hand on the shoulder of Four Rears, uttered, in a 1 
deep guttural tone, one word of three syllables — ‘ Won- 
ga-tap !’ , ■ 

A loud sliout burst from the party; and Mah-to- 
toh-pa, satisfied wdth this explaiiatMin, which marked a ; 
most celebrated Riccaree w.arrior as llic murderer of hia i 
brother, sat down on his buflido robe, while hia compa- 
nions jiroceeded to bury the brave according to the cub- 
tom of the Mandan nation, a custom quite peculiar, and 
separate from those in use among the other tribes. 

II .ad’ they been near their own village, various strange 
and interesting ceremonies would have been practised ; 
but in an enemy’s country, and with perhaps a fierce 
contest at hand, the mere letter of the traditional law 
was followed out — the rites being left for performance 
on their return to the wigwams of the great Mandan 
village. Ills own bulfalo robe, aud that of several other 
warriors, was wrapped closely round the body, wdiile 
another cut up into thongs, served to confine it tightly 
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about his form, so as to excliidt? as much as possll&te I left Little Bear in the fields ; tlie sun was hot, and 


the action of the air. Lour stiikes, with forked sum- 
mits, were then cut, about seven feet in heifjht, and 
jdanted firmly in the ground. Two pardlel poles were 
then placed upon the top by means of the forked 
summit, and willow rods laid across so as to form a 
I»latform. Upon this the body veas placed, and by its 
I side the spear, bow, arrows, pipe, and tobacco of the 
I departed, with provisions for several days, were laid. 

, A knife, flint, and steel, were furtlier added to the store, 
I w^hich was to be used by the warrior in the happy 
j hunting-grounds of his peoyde, where once more the 
i brave would hunt the huffalo, the elk, and even tlie 
I enemies of his triljc. The body of the Riccar^^e, having 
I been most inhumanly mutilated, w^as left a prey to the 
I turkey-buzzards and prairie- wolves. 

! The fact of.' tlie .slayer of their companion being a 
j mounted warrior, was instandy evident ft) the Man- 
I dans. Hence no y)iirsuit had been attemyded, hnt a 
I scout desy)atehed to follow his trail, and discover whither 
j it led. The young Indian employed to e.veeute this 
I office now returned, f-ind informed JVlah-To-toh-pa th.at 
i AVon-ga-tap liad crossed hv tlie ('ainion-ball ford, and 
' was now doubtless lialf way on Ins journey to the 
Rieearee village. Mah-to-toh-pa imrnediatel}’ rose from 
his sitting yiosture, .and turned his steps in the diree- 
i tion of the Mandan w igwams, wln^o he and his ynirty 
arrived after an intervd of seven days. Gnat were 
the lamentations \\hK‘h now took yilaee. The young 
wife of the deeeaseil refused to be comforted, crying 
aloud for 'vengeaneo ui>on the murderer. Alah-to-toh-pa 
brandislie<l the spear of AA"on-gn-tap aloft, and vowed 
1 that she should have revenge, and that speedily. Run- 
ning through the village, he called upon liis friends to 
aid him in his resolves. 

Several months, however, passed, during which cer- 
tain engagements took place hctwcen the Mand.-ins and 
Kieearees, generally with such results ns to take all 
' heart out of the former yx ople. JiiAain ilid Ai.ih-to- 
I toll-pa striv(‘ to rouse the energies of liis brethren, 
j painting, ill the most eloquent and glowing colours, the 
wrongs which the enemy had at various times inlhcted 
j on the Alaiidans . in vain did the widow of the y(*img 
I warrior call the young men sq .aws, and urge them to 
! go forth and redeem themselves from the oygirobriou.^ 

! cyiithet. They answered not, hut sat moodily in the 
doorway's of their large wigwams, smoking their pipes, 
and waiting for tli(‘ (Jreat Sjiirit to remove the cloud 
from before their eye.s, in which casi* tluy declared 
themselves ready to yirocoed. Mali-to-toli-pa heard 
j them ivitli anger in his heart; and }et he at length 
j declared that no oyien exjiedition could give him the 
I 0])[)<)rtiinity for wliudi he so ardently longed, .seeing 
1 that AVon-ga tap, satisfied with the glory o^ having 
j slain the brother of Mah-to-toh-p.a, invcriahly went out 
I sinet' that day against tlie Blaekfeet and Growls. A 
' council was then called, and the warriors, afier serious 
deliberation — that is, after smoking a most inordinate 
number of pipes — declared that waV should he carried 
! oiaa* more against the Kieearees after the gn'cn-eorii 
i feast. Alah-to-toh-pa yielded to the general feeling, 
i though six months would elapse liefore flic time syieei- 
' fied would come roqnd. Having, therefore, agreed to 
this, In rose and spoke, waving at the same time the 
fatal lani e over his liead : * The heart of Mah-to-toli-pa 
is ver\ sad ; a cloud is before him. He looks round 
upon the wigwam toj>s, and his brother is not there ; 
in the eouncil-ehamber, and he is not there. He secs 
the river, and Ins brother swims nut in it ; liis teni is 
empty, the wife of his youth is alone. Only liere 
(pointing to the bloody spots upon the lance) docs Mah- 
j to-toh-pa see his brother. ]\Iali-to-toh-pa looks back 
j many days, wdien he wuis a boy, and when no scalps 
hung in his wigwam ; then he hunted, and his brother 
j was with him ; he danced, and he danced not alone. 
Mah-to*toh-pa and his brother were w'arriors. The 
Great Spirit called them to fight the Kieearees : ttiey 
did so, and took man^^ scalps.* One day Four Bears 


Little Bear lay down. A squaw shot him behind j 
his back, and left his spear in him to show the deed. 
The spear is that of AVon-ga-tap : he is a dog. No j 

Mandan has seen his face ; but Mali-to-toh-pa will see j 
liim.’ A loud murmur of applause saluted the speaker’s | 
ears; and then, saith his historian, he W'crit on: ‘Let 
every Mandan be silent, and let no one sound the name j 
of Mah-to-ioh-pa : let no one ask for him, nor wlicrc he : 
has gone, until you liear him sound the w\'ir-cry in ' 
front of tlie village, wdien he wdll enter it, and show^ the j 
blood of AA’on-g:i-tap. TTic blade of tliis lance shall 
drink the heart’s blood of AA’^on-ga-tap, or Mah -to- i 
toll-pa mingles his shadow wdth tliat of his brother.’ i 
A silence deep as the gravi; follow'ed this arniounee- 
ment; a whisper afar ofl’ might have been heard; and | 
then, Avild.with excitement, tlie wa.rrior.s rose as one i 

man, and cried to Mah-to-toh-pa to lead them to tlie ' 

battle. The stern hra\e resolutely refused; sliowing, I 
in his answering speech, the great (‘h.anees of success ! 
offered by liis own plan ; and the Alandans w ere fain to 
he jiersuaded. A w^ar-danee was yiroposcd ; but Four 
Bears declined the honour until his return, successful | ; 
and revenged, should entitle him to it. j 

Mah-to-toh-pa then turned his back on the council 
hall, and walked tmvards th(- o])en prairie. In his hand 
\vas the fatal Rieearee lance. Iiy Ins side his knife, liis i 
how^ and quiver, Avhieli, w ith his pi])e, tobucco-])ouch, Jind , 
a little bag of ]>arelu*d corn, eonsritutod Ijis whole apparel ! i 
for the journey. The wives of Mali-to-loh-pa, four in ij 
number, sasv him depart witliout a munfiiir vlialevir !| 
might have been then' feelings, they did ii(*jt betray I 
them. Tlie w'jihnv of Little Rear, bov (*ver, lec't Mali-to- :j 
tob-pa at his exit from the village, and begged him not i 

to return without having saerificed AVon-ga-tup to the i 

memory of her dear lord, since never could she know 
rest until this ivas done Aloreover, she had. sh(‘ said, ; ; 
some notion of a second hiishand, though a new alliance ! i 
was not to be thought of until Won-ga-taj) was in tin; ji 
hiintme -ground of all bravo red -skins, wduTc Jdttle !' 
Bi'ar ivould tlien deal with liim on his own account. ! 
Mali-to-toli-jm listened with becoming grin It V, and bow- i 
ing head in silence, s.illied forth, and was soiai lost ' 
to the sight of his coinpainotivS, minghiig, to all iipjiear- ! 

I aiK'o, w’lth the distant grassy Mulls 

‘Phe Indian W'urnor, who knew his road w\*ll. Ira- ' 
vrllcd the wdiole of that day; not, however, without 
taking all those precautions whicdi the di'ep cunning of , 
liis enemies rendered necessary. JIis way l.iy along 
tlie banks of the Alissouri; and wheiu'ver, on w^alking 
up a hill, lie reaclied the summit, he took care not to 
.show himself until liis keen eye had l.ikcn in every 
feature on the opposite slope, and in every direction, 
lest an enemy being secreted beyond, lie might he 
fatally exposed, and his hopes of vengeance frustrated. 
Some hours after nightfall, the w'arrior halted, ate a 
handful of iiarched corn, lit his carefiilly-dri(*d spunk, 
filled his pipe with an ample su[>ply of hinner-kiTinec^ 
and having smoked, laid hi.s liead on the ground, and 
w'as soon fast asleep beneath the clear canopy of a 
w’estern sky. JCre the first gray of dawm had crept to 
the (extreme verge of the eastern horizon, Mah-to-toh-pa | 
was again stirring, spear in hand, and his eye glancing 
alteriiatidy in every direction. His mind was yet given j 
up to thofc dark schemes of vengeance whidi had in- j 
stigated him to attempt tliis long and perilous journey. 

For one warrior on foot, no path could have been chosen 
more exposed and dangerous, the banks of the Missouri 
being the continual hunting-ground of many tribes,, 
which, like the Shiennes, Crows, and Sioux, w'ere at 
deadly enmity with the Mandans. AVar- parties, too, 
w'cre apt to camp upon its banks ; but Mah-to-toh-pa ' 
trusted to the species of instinct which a life of constant ; 
doubt and difficulty engenders, to be able to avoid so I 
unpleasant a vicinity, which could not fail to be made 
apparent to his practised senseu by some indication, 
how ever trifling and minute. 

During three days Four Bears continued on his way 
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I without let or hindrance. By his side rolled the mighty 
wilderness of waters that percolates like a huge vein the 
vast expanse of the American desert, (ircen grassy 
1 mounds and knolls, battlements of pumice and basalt, 

' higli and precipitous blutFs, rocks of stupendous magni- 
tude, a country altogether the most novel and extraor- 
dinary which man can conceive, was passed through, 
and Mah-to-toh-pa noticed it not. The time-worn banks 
of the great river, whieh, torn away by the action of the 
w^ater, become daily more singular and picturesetue, 
Avere to him a blank ; so true is it, that when the pas- 
sions are aroused for good on ill, inanimate nature be- 
comes as nothing in the human mind. Mah-to-toh-pa 
lm»l, during his journey, but one thought — to pass over 
the ground between the fortified village of the Mandans 
and th(^ Uiccarees in safety, and then, come what might, 
to -wreak his 'vengeance on Won-ga-tap. It appeared, 
however, that his wishes were not easily to be fulfilled; 
for, just as the sun reached its full height on the fourth 
day, Mah-to-toh-pa caught sight of some object on the 
plain to his left, v hieh caused him to sink into the grass 
I in such a manner as still to command a view of the 
I suspicious appi^arauce, Avhicli was fast approaching in 
I the direction of our hero. That wjiat he saw was a 
I herd of buffalo, .'uid that their destination 'W'as a narrow 
' gap in the l)Iufi‘ banks of llie river, wdiere ten thou- 
sand foot-marks proved liow often it was used, -was evi- 
dent enough. But Avhether llie infuriated animals wa‘re 
i bounding along in obedience to a natural impulse, 

I which, coiisidcriTig the season, was juissible, or wliether 
they were chased by a party of liunters, remained a 
i matter ofisonie doubt. Tii the former instance, a chance 
1 might oi’cur for Mah^o-toh-pa to provide liiinself with 
! fresh provisions ; iii the latter, eonsnlerable cireumsjiee- 
I tion would he re(|uired to ])revent his being discovered. 

! During the imie that these thoughts wire ])assiug in 
I his mind, the lierd !i]ij)roaehed, and a vast body it was, 

I led by a iiuge Imll of enormous size. As the last strag- 
gler s(‘enied to tumble headlong down one of the rolling 
sides of the prairie, a party of mounted Indians dashed 
Ilf) a iKMghbouring hillock between the drove and the 
river, bent, Mah-to-toh-pa at once saw, upon turning a 
jiorticm of the h(Td from their (‘ourse. (ipon the suc- 
cess of this manu'uvre, the w'arrior felt, depended in a 
gn at measure Ids own fate, and accordingly it -was 
'watched AVith much interest. The Indians — Sion.x and 
Sldermes — plunged desperately at the buffalo as soon 
as the greater portion were by, and suee.eeded in cutting 
off the retreat of some lialf do/en eow's, in chase of 
which they very shortly disapficared. To descend tlie 
Ii.ll, and plant hiinselfclo.se to the track which for ages, 
by some hereditary instinct, had been used by the 
migrating buffalo, was the work of a minute, and then 
Mali-to-toh-pa allowed the lierd, in imitation of the 
hunting party, to pass him, until a fat little cow strilv- 
ing his fancy, one, two, three arro'W's were planted in 
her sides in less than as many instants. 'I'lic rest of 
the herd ruslied madly into tlie stream, and all reached 
j! the opposite side except a few, which, swept beneath 
j the landing by the force of the current, and unable to 
j climb the precipitous banks, were drmviied. To kill 
the animal, ami take some little portion of the meat, 
were rapid operations, and on went our hero once more 
until past nightfall, when, after a more hearty meal 
• than usual, and an extra iiipe to aid digestion, Mah-to- 
toh-pa went to sleep. * 

\V hether it was that the heavy meal of raw buffalo, 
after four days’ fasting on parched corn, did not agree 
with the warrior, or 'wdiether from some other cause, is 
‘not satisfactorily known, but the moon was shining 
brightly in the heavens when Mah-to-toh-pa awoke, 
some hours before his usual time. A slight noise caused 
him to turn his head on one side, and behold, a grizzly 
bear was devouring the rest of his prize within an inch 
or so of his head. Lying still, the namesake of this 
animal felt quite safe from his notice — * man lying down 
being medicitie for grizzly bear but our hero felt him- 
self aggrieved, particularly as ho felt that Bruin had 
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been licking his face, and that most likely his w^ar-paint 
was now anything but an ornament to his physiognomy. 
To overcome a bear, too, w'as considered a very glorious 
feat* none but tlj^osc who hail really killed one being al- 
lowed to wear a collar of his claws. Mah-to-toh-pa had 
several already, but twenty wumld be an agreeable addi- 
tion to the expected scalp of W on-ga-tap. Next instant 
an arrow was sticking in tlie bear’s side ; and Bruin, 
enraged at so bad a return for his forbearance, rising 
on his hind legs, presented his breast to the chief as 
he advanced to the combat. Arrow after arrow" sped 
on its way, and rendered the animal furious. Ilis quiver 
quite exhausted, Mah-to-toh-pa closed with the beast, 
w"cakened by his Avounds, and soon put an end to him. 
The skill, the elaw's, and a portion of the meat, were 
taken possession of, and Mah-to-toh-pa, continuing 
on his W'ay, arrived, after seven days, witliin sight of the 
BJ««krce village. 

The -interval between mid-day and sun-dow n w^as 
spent by Mah-to-toh-pa in a thicket within view of ihe 
w"igwams. Here he deposited Ins bear-skin, his how" 
anil arrow"S— ill fact, all his arms, save the sjiear Avhieh 
had slain his brother, and which had led to the iletoc- 
tiori of the author of the deed. Scarcely did the twilight 
oviTshadow the earth, w'hen the Maiidan warrior arose, 
andw"alkcd straight tow^ardsthc village. It w as the hour 
at wdiieh most of the braves returned from the chase, ])re- 
paratory to eating their evcniiijy^ meal. Mah-to-toh-pa 
had talieri the precaution of painting himself as much 
like a Jiiccarec as jiossible, and in this manner, with 
steady mien and unfaltering gait, he mingled outside 
the tents with the throng of his mortal eneTnies, and 
entered the village in their company. To learn tlie 
position of Won-ga-tap’s wigwam, to idle round it during 
the long evening, and calmly to demean himself while in 
this jierilous crisis, became to the cunning Four Bears a 
nnatter of comparative ease ; and A’hen darkness com- 
pletely siirouded all, be stealthily concealed liinisclf in i 
a narrow gap betw^een two tents, screened from sight by | 
skins of newly-killed beasts thrown across poles to be | 
cleaned in the morning. With his knife Malj-to-toh-pa , 
cut a hole in tlie buffalo hide sufficiently large to CMiahle ' 
him to see all that passed within, and then, his teeth : 
clenched, his eyes fixed upon the narrow" aiierturc, his | 
ears sensitively alive to every souftd, lie sat awaiting the 
eagerly-desired opportunity for glutting his verigeaiiee. 

Within the tent sat two clnldren, while a woman, still 
young and comely, w as standing by the fire preparing 
supper. Presently the skin at the entrance of the wig- 
wam was raised, and the eyes of Mah-to- toh-pa glistened, 
and he ceased to breathe, as he recognised the form of 
Won-ga-lap. The famous liiccarce warrior advanced to 
the little fire, laid aside his lance, and seating himself 
without a word, intimated his readiness to jiartake of 
the evening meal. The young squaw ini mediately laid 
the platter before him, placed on it j)eminiean and mar- 
row fat, adding a bowl of pudding made from the wliite 
apple, a delicious turnip of the prairie flavoured with 
buffalo berries, anika horn spoon of Indian manufacture. 
This done, the humble creature retreated from her 
master’s side, and at a respectful distance stood await- 
ing his farthw pleasure. Won-ga-tap, after glancing 
ha.stily at the door, rejiaid her attentions with a digni- 
fied smile of approbation^ which site returned by a look 
of unbounded love and devotion, and then occupied her- 
self, unconscious of the fierce retributory vengeance at 
hand, in placing the children in their accustomed posi- 
tion (or the night. The w^arrior’s meal concluded, his 
wifg followed his qxample, w hilc he, loading his pipe with 
kinnec-kinnec, or red Avillow bark and tobacco, lla- 
voured with a shaving of castor, prepared to smoke. 
Mah-to-toh-pa, it might be supposed, was moved at the 
sight of so much happiness and contentment. Not at all; 
his ideas flew back to the day when such scenes were in 
the wigwam of his favourite brotherj whose scalp now 
bung before his eyes on the spear of the Kiccaree, and 
Four Bears vowed vengeance in his heart. Raising his 
head from the contemplation of a scene on which he 
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dwelt witli an interest almost demoniacal, Mali-to-toh-*-pa 
listened to the sounds which were gnidually decroasili|f 
witliin the camp. The voice of children was long since 
hushed; the warriors had all separated, and betaken 
themselves each to his lodge ; the women were waiting 
on th(*ir lords ; and if a step or a whispered conference 
was heard, it v;as that of some Indian maiden whom a 
lover was wooing under cover of the night. Presently 
even these sounds ceased, and the growl of the hungry 
dogs over a bone was all that could be distinguished. 
Mah-to-toli-pa then looked in upon the domestic scene 
within. The squaw had lain dowm on the luxurious pile 
of skins and furs which served herself and husbaml for 
a bed, and Wou-ga-tap was taking his lust whiff at the 
almost empty pipe : when, in fine, it gave forth no more 
smoke, the warrior turned and sought his couch. 

Ep rose Mah-to-toh -pa on the instant, at first with the 
stealthy motiop of a snake ; and then, knowing well the 
universality of the custom which aliow^s a hungry man 
to enter any wigwam at any hour, he stciiped confidently 
across the threshold. The fire was nearly extinct : l)ut 
it sent forth a glimmer suflicient to enable the Mandan 
to reach the pot containing the cooked meat, when he 
deliberately made iipfor the bad fare which he had sub- 
mitted to during liis journey. Kot a motion was made 
by the liiccarec, though his squaw wlhs])ere(l, in tones 
which caught tlie car of Mah-to-toli-pa, ‘ AMio is that 
man eating in the wigwam of Won-ga-tapr’ 

* My brother is hungry no doubt,’ was the reply of 
the warrior. 

His meal ended, Pour Bears took up the pouch, and 
filling the bowl, deliberately drvw long whifl’s from liis-. 
enemy’s pipe, calculating all the time as to tlic best 
mode of eftecting liis purpose. The darkno.ss was so 
great, as to render it impossible for ^Mah-to-toh-pa to 
! distinguish any object in the wigwam ; and iKisides, his 
hack was towards his intended victim. Leaning back, 
as if to catch a moment’s rest, the ^landau appe^ared to 
stir the embers accidentally with his toes, hv which 
manoeuvre he succeeded in gaining a look at \V''on-ga- 
tap, whose dark piercing eye he saw was fixed ciiiiously 
upon him.* 

‘ Is the man gone?’ inquired tlic wife. 

‘No; my brother is tired, and smokes.* The huffitlo 
meal was very hard ; Jie wan' to rest.’ 

The squaw appeared not to relish tlu' insinuation 
against her cookcrj’, for she pouted visibly ; and Woii- 
ga-tap, turning to chide her good-hnmourcdly, received 
the fatal spear through his back. ‘Won-ga-tap goes to 
the happy Jiunting-ground where lie sent the brotlier 
of Mah-to-toh-pa,’ whispered the IMandan warrior, while 
I quietly taking the scalp of Lis victim. The poor squaw, 
who loved her husband tenderly, lay speecliless with 
j terror, affbrding time to Mab-to-toli-pa, who bad caused 
I the fire to blaze up, to take possession of both lances, 
the scalp of his brother, and that of tlici unfortunate 
I Riccaree, who died at the first blow. At length, just 
as Mah - to - toh - pa was bounding through the door- 
way, she recovered her voice*, and screamed witli all j 
the power of her lungs. The Manflan warrior turned 
upon her a look of scorn, and was about to plunge 
amid the mass of lodges, aud endeavour to gain the 
outside of the camp, wlien his eye erfught sight of 
one of the ornamental feathers of the spear hanging 
from the wound of "liis encmjr. This being esteemed 
as ‘medicine,’ Mah - to - toh - pa, despite the danger of 
delay, rushed back and secured it. The wife, infu- 
riated at the sight of her dead husband, vainly strove to 
clutch the murderer, who, grasping his knife and the 
trophies of his victory, rushed forth into the village, how 
alive with w'arriors terrified and startled at the fearful 
cries. To thread the crowd as if in search of the cause 
of the uproar, was to Mah-to-toh-pa an easy matter; but, 
ere he had gained the thicket, the sound of his own name, 
rei-echoed by a hundred voices, caused him to hurry on 
at double speed. Catching one of the hojipled horses 
which grazed round the village, awaiting the pleasure of 
their Blasters, he leapt upon it with lus .prizes, and 


plunged lieadlong over the prairie, followed by Kiccaroes, j 
who had imitated liis example. Luckily, Mah-to-toh-pa I 
had selected a sturdy mustang, and as, without wliip or 
spur, saddle or bridle, he Imrried it over the plain, he 
experienced an excitement known only to those who, 
in the execution of some similar deed, have been sur- | 
prised, and are running for their lives. Aw'ay dashed ' 
the Mandan, his bow bent ready for use, his spears ' 
lashed together, his arms all ready for the conflict. 
None, however, ensued. The night was tempestuous 
and (lark, thunder rolled across the sky, and the Ric- 
c.arecs lost all trace of their hated foe. But as long 
as his beast could hold* out, Mah-to-toh-pa sped on 
his way; and, after three days’ hard riding, during 
wiiieh time lie allowed little re.'Jt to liimsclf or his I 
steed, he arrived amid the deafening applause of his 
people at tiic* upper ^laiidan village. Great were the 
rejoicings .of tliat memorable day ; dances were im- 
mediately^ begun, and carried on until a late hour: a 
feast was declared, and Mali-to-toh-pa was ever after 
held in high honour amid his ])eople. Many were his ^ 
w'arlike deeds, hut none more celebrated than his sur- i 
prise of the Biccarcc.* j 

TREATME.XT OF THE TOOE IN SCOTLAND. I 
Tin: parish of Currie is about six miles from the beauti- I 
fill capital of Scotland — the scat of as enlightened and i 
refined a group of people as can be found on earlb. ' 
It is a district containing many resiflent gentry or lieri- j 
tors, who are not in general remarkable^for displaying 
any less than the usual benevolence of their^class to- 
wards the iKHir. Yet in tliis parish two helpless indi- 
viduals have lu'cn allowed for many years to live in a 
manner of w'liieh, after statements and couiiter-state- 
inents, the following appears to he an exact account. 1 
A woman known by the name of Bell — tliat is, Isa* 
bella — and 'who is deprived of reason, occupies a wooden ' ' 
shed, resting against k garden 'wall ; a receptacle of slight ' 
materials, five feet long by four and a half broad, i>er- , ' 
vious to the elements at cvery^ scam, :ind having no j 
door to fill uj) the entrance except a bunrdi l f rags wliit*h ; ' 
can i)c susixjnded for that imrpose. Her bedding is a , 
bundle of straw, and her food is contributed according ! 
to the good-will of her immediate neighbours; for she is 
too old and feeble to beg. Tliis 'woman came to the 
phioe twenty years ago, willi the appearance of having 
escaped from a lunatic asydiim. Slic 'W’as then possessed 
of some accomplishments (music and needleworkr), indi- 
cating an origin and education aliove the common rank. 
Having a liorror for stone ivalls, she took up her quar- i 
ters in an ojicn shed. Then she obtained an old hogs- j 
head, which she ivas permitted to oeoujiy till it rotted 
about her. Slie was afterwards furnished with her pre- ! 
sent dwelling, where the neigli hours usually contribute i, 
a few shillings at the beginning of each winter, to obtain l 
for lier a rug and a few clothes. The guardians of the ■ | 
funds for the poor of the parish have never paid the j! 
least attention to this unfortunate creature, or disbursed 1 1 
one farthing in her behalf. | 

About ft mile from the habitation of Bell, at the farm- ' i 
house of Ijlavelrig, within an open shed, there is an erec- j 
tion consisting of two or three pieces of wood placed in | 
a sUmting position against a wall, and overlaid with a 
quantity of sitaw. It is quite open to the north, and 
hardly approachable for filth; it is also too short for the. 
extended body of a human being. Yet there, with a small 
log for a pillow, and a few clothes supplied by the parish 
authorities, lives anotlier fatuous woman, known by the 

* The author has here done little more than give, in his own 
'Words, a celebrated record of the extraordinary Indian tribe of the 
Mandans. Thoso who seek more information concerning this 
strange jiBople, should oonsiilt tliat enthusiastic and faithful histo- 
rian of the North American aborigines, Mr Catlin. 
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name of Jeimy. When she lies in this loathsome den, 
too wretched to he the habitation of a pifj, she is obliged 
to arrange herself like a cat, with lier head and feet 
nearly together. Her food is siipplicd by the sponta- 
neous contributions of the neighbours. This poor wo- 
man, unlike tile other, is occasionally violent in her 
conduct. 

How, it will be asked, is it to be accounted for, that, 
in a land where the charities of life are as rife as in any 
other, two cases shonld exist for a series of yciim of 
such gross indiirerencc to the calls of humanity? The 
answer is — a dogma does it all. The Scottish peopde 
are so unfortunate as to he antler the influence of a be- 
lief, that stated and syslematit; relief for the distresses of 
jioverty is a i>ure evil — an evil in some degree unavoid- 
able, but whicli should ever, by all available means, be 
kept down at the lowest possible amount. The land- 
holders favour tins view, as one tending t(^ save them 
from a certain branch of taxation; and the pioor them- 
selves liave scarcely an idea that their case, though felt 
to be liard, is one calling for improvement. Accord- 
irigly» the parish authorities of (hirrie think themselves 
quite justified in allowing two persons to live in their 
Iniiiiuls in the manner wliieli has been described, being 
salislled that it ahi ays does harm to liold forth instances 
of destitution relieved by public arrangements. Not a 
man amongst them Vint would give from his own pocket 
enough to succour licll and Jenny from the jiains of 
hunger, supposing llie cases to he brought innnediatcly 
under hia atteption ; hut to give to tluin from a stated 
fund a stated weekly siqiport — that is a procedure so 
pn‘gnant, hdMiinks, with fatal eonsetiuences to tie' moral 
cluiractbr of the humbler classes of the conumunty, that 
it only cun lie admitted under the most stringent com- 
jMilsion. 

. It has ind<’cd been staled on the part of the piarish 
authoriries. that the t\\() wrchdird women prefer then 


their correction long ago. It was once said that Scots- 
men loved their country better tlian truth. We at 
least do not. We willingly expose the land of our nati- 
vity to all tlie infamy whicli such aiiaivs as the above — 
ordy too charjyderlstic of ber ortlinary procedure — de- 
mand at the hands of all righteous judges in otlier 
countries.* 


OIMENTAL TAKA DISKS. 

The Arabian writers recognise four ditferent places as 
jiossessing such an anioiini of natural beautii's as to 
qualify them to be distinguishf cl us terrestrial paradises. 
Tlie first on the list is the Gliutali, or jilain of Damas- 
cus, a spot admitted on all hands to jjosscss inanj' 
charms of a higli order. The Emperoi; Julian called 
Damascus ‘the Cit}' of Jupiiter,' and ‘the Kye of the 
^Ifcst;’ and says, in liis letter to IScrapioii. Hint it ex- 
fSelled all others, among other things, in th(‘ mildness 
of its climate, the exeellenc(; of its fountains, the multi- 
tude of its streams, and tlu' fertility of its soil. So 
charming is the sight, say the Mussulmans, that the 
propdict Alohamnied, when he viqw(‘d the plain from the 
heights of Salahiyah (abode of Sal:llni-d-din, our Sala- 
din), was so delighted with the jirospect, that he for- 
bore <*oming into it, lest he should forget the objects of 
his mission, and make it his paradise. 

This magnificent elfect, familiar now to so many, 
and derived from the verdure of tlic* foliage, -which 
vanes from the deepest shade to tlie slightest tint of 
green, contrasting with tlie bright sun and cloudless 
sky that illuminate the scenery of nil eastern world, 
and -which dilFuso throughout the landscape a charm 
unknown in countries where a dense and liazy atino- 
siihere prevails, will not hear the test of close evamina- 
li«m. The veil of ciu-liantnient is withdrawal the mo- 
ment -we advance upon the plain itself. The arid and 


slc-ds to houses, and tliat placing ilieui m asylums would 
drive lliem frantic, or destroy tliem. A surgeon has 
actually given his testimony to this eflect, adding in the 
case of Hell, that the treat rneiit she receives * seems as 
kind and liumane as the circumstances wdll permit’— a 
newspaper reporter informing us, on the other hand, 
that when he went to her den, lu' found ‘ her sitting 
sliivcring with cold, and covered w'itli wmt rags — rags 
literally soaked w ith the rain w Inch had fallen in torrents 
during the preceding niglit, and had come in through 
tlie numcTous ehinks in her wretched dw'elliiig.’ Her 
straw, it must be admitted, is cliauged once a week. 
The attempts of thi'se autliorities to exculpate them- 
selves only make their case the wmrse; for wdio ever 
heard of the freaks of fatuous persons being considered, 
wdicn it wwis necessary to take measures for humanely 
disposing of them ? At this rate, an orphan might be 
allowed to wmnder about like a wild animal, unclothed, 
unfed, uneducated, mcrclj^ because she preferred freed^'m 
to being reared in a w^orkhouse. The real cause of the 
ivomeri being allowed their own will is, that it coincided 
■with wdiat was best for the interest of the parish funds. 
In the kirk-sessions w^ho manage these funds, the ruling 
policy is, how shall we battle off' claimants for relief, or 
escape the nei^essity of sending paupers to lunatic asy- 
lums? Tlieyhave an instinctive horror for all such in- 
stitutions, as only causes of expense. It is no wonder 
at all that they siiould have consulted the tastes of Bell 
and Jenny as to lodgings. It is unlucky, lywever, for 
them, to have added to the infamy reflected upon them 
from this detail of facts, by setting forth an excuse so 
wonderfully childish and transparent. 

The present work has the largest circulation of any 
in the empire. It is read not only in Scotland, but 
extensively in England, and partially also in Ireland 
and the colonies. We rejoice in the power we thus 
possess of proclaiming the disgraceful effects of the 
doctrines generally entertained in our country respect- 
ing the stated support of the poor — doctrines founded in 
false opinion, but supported by selfishness, and attende<l 
by such unheard-of inhumanity, as should have produced 


dusty pathway is hounded h}- crumbling walls of sun- 
dried bricks, which the oiitliiu* of a ruinous koshk, or 
the straggling branches of a tree, only now and then 
overtop. In the open spaces, the dilapidated stump of 
a date-tree aff'ords the traveller but ii scanty shade; 
and he must fight for a place by the side of an occa- 
sional foimtftin, overshadowed by the wide-spreading 
plane, with many a thirsty camel, and Ar.abs soiled 
with the sands of the desert. 

Let him enter, and he w ill perceive neither arrange- 
ment nor keeping. An Driental gardi'n is ahvays in a 
state of nature, except where a little eultivarion of 
melons or eiieunibers is going on. 'liie most beautiful 
gardens in Damascus and Sliiraz are wdiat we wmiild | 
call orcliards in this country. Above, the apricot and | 
the plum invite the eye ; and the dark-green of the i 
kliarub or lo(’ust-tree, and of the mulberry, are plea- I 
santly relieved by the pale-leafi-d pretty lloweriiig jus- f 
tachio, and tlie silvery tinge of the olive. Here and 
there the vine climbs some branchy tree; but it is sel- 
dom trained by art, or led in festoons over sliady 
trellises. There arc a few spots rendered more pic- 
turesque than otl'Vrs by a dense growth of fig-trees and 
pomegranates, and rosc-lmshes also abound about the 
gardens ; but the nine hundred kinds known to florists 
in these coilntries are here limited to two or three 
species. Beneath, the soil is for fhe most part dry, un- 
productive, and trodden down, and undistinguishable 

♦ The poor-law of Scotland, dated so fur back as 157<), requires 
purihljcs to provide iieedtul sustentatioii for tlleir poor, and com- 
niith the manaKcmont to the dihcretlon of kirk-sessions, with only 
n rifflit of appeal to the Court of Session. Let the English reader 
imagine a pauper of (himbcnland or Cornwall, who had no re- 
source, if denied by the parish managers, besides the Court of 
Queen’s Beucli ! evertheless, by the instrumentality of a benevo- 
lent solicitor of Edinburgh, tw o apjienla have been brought before 
the Court of Session. A poor widow with seven children, who had 
been allowed Ss. Cd., and two women of betw^n eighty and ninety, 
who had boon allowed Is. Ud. each weekly, have had deoisions in 
their favom-, ordering larger allowances. The w idmv has in conse- 
quence obtained arrears making ui> the imst allowances to .'is., and 
is in future, besides 3 b. (id., to have 308. annuaily for house-rent. 
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from tJio pfith, whicih is ncitlier graveled nor ejged. 
Nature does more in the East tlian the indolence of art, 
and tlie wild bosquets of flowering cistus and gaudy 
oleiuidcr by the side of the purling brool|^--{ind the fco- 
quent continuous growth of myrtle and juniper replac- 
ing the heaths of our own land — and still more the 
splendid spring carpeting of anemones and ranuncu- 
luses — far surpass anything which the gardens of the 
great cities present us with. The most arid portions of 
llie desert are adorned at certain seasons by flowering 
plants, among whicli the pink starwort, the rose-flowered 
I onion, and beautiful species of chrysaiitesema, everlast- 
I ing, bell-flower, iH)ppies, and gentians, render thera- 
I selves conspicuouvs ; and at the hottest season of the 
I year, the capQr plant and the bright blossoms of the 
fennel flower (^NiyvUa Damuscena) still diversify the 
surface. 

I'he next terrestri:il paradise is the Soghd. or garden 
of Saniarcand, coiieerning which wc unfortunately pos- 
sess no details. 

The third is the 8ha’b Buvan or Sha’-abi-Buvan, the 
‘entrance defile’ of Ey^rsistan. Biivan is a word used 
liere by Oriental license, for its nuianing is tht; pole 
whicli BUpi)orts the (‘iirtain serving as a door to the 
Arab tent, and hence it is used metaphorically in the 
sense of ‘ entrance.* 'I’liis is a plain situated at no great 
distanee from the celebrated Kal’eh Sefid, or ‘white 
castle,* in Fiiro, which .^o long resisted the victorious 
progress of Tinioiir (Tairmir) the Tartar. It is ap- 
proached by thickets of box, which atford shelter to 
wdld boars, francolin, and the turaj, a kind of heath 
fowl larger than tlie red grouse, and black, wdth white 
spots. The valley or plain itself is covered with nar* 
eissusps. which, at tlie season of fiowering, sjiread like a 
wdiite earfjet over the field for the space of many miles, 

! and afl'ect the senses most agreeably with their perfume. 

I The Baron de Bode l\ad the good fortune to pass through 
j this prairie at the ll<»wering season. ‘ All our party,’ 

' he relates (Journal of Roy 111 Geograjdiical Society, ^ol. 

I xiii. p. 79 )» ‘pushed inti) this rich parterre up to their 
; horses’ girtlus, to enjoy the fragrance as much as pos- 
i siblc. Tor my jiart, 1 felt at first some scruple in thus 
I treading down these beautiful and delieate*productioiis 
j of nature ; but I ended by doin as others did — so easy 
I is it to yield to a sedilctivc exanijile.' Tliis valley is 
! interspersed with fields which produce rottoii, rice, 
barley, and wheat ; but wliorever the ground is left 
fallow, the narcissus resumes its empire, and seems to 
have fixed on the Sha’b Buvan as its favourite place of 
abode. This plain of narcissuses, the reader will think, 
is a very simple idea of a paradise. It is so, indeed, and 
is the more truly Oriental from that very simplicity. 

The fourth of tlie Amhuw paradises is the Nahru-l- 
Abiillah, or rather the island which is between the 
(umal called Nahru-l-Abiillah, that eall'-d Mo’kal, and 
the Sha’b-el-’Arab, or united rivers of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, and not far from tlie ancient port of Basrah, 
commonly called Bassora. This is a forest of date palm- 
trees, having an undergrowth chiefly of liquorice plants, 
and fringed on the banks of the canals by the beautiful 
fohage and yellow blossoms of the acacia, and the dark- 
, green narcissus w'ith elongated spikelets. ‘ 

There have not been wanting travellers to detract 
from the claim of the date-palm io scenic effect. Some 
have I'A'en gone so far as to say that the eye is pained 
by the sight of so many sharp-pointed leaves— that it 
amounts to oculp,r impalement ! — (Rev. Mr Formby’s 
Visit to the East, p. 111.) But it can, without affecta- 
tion on the writer’s part, be averred — after long fami- 
liarity willi the scenery of palm forests — that not only 
IS there nothing wearisome in such scenery, but that, 
R grows daily in beauty upon the eye. 

The upright stems of the palm rise out of the 
plain like tall columns, and adorn the river-side like an 
interminable peristyle, wdiilc the gracefully pendant 
fronds above form a verdant canopy of great beauty. 
In the gloom of clouds and rain, as w^ell as in the broad 
glare or an intertropical sun, the palm-tree is an equally 


inviting object. It offers shelter in the one, and the 
most agreeable shade in the other. The sun setting in 
a cloudless sky over the green sea of waving leaflets, is 
one of the most glorious visions of tlie East ; and when 
stem, frond, and leaf, are alike still as sculptured things, 
and their outline is brought out in sombre distinctness 
by the clear moonlight, there is a feeling of enchant- 
ment in the endless extent of these great natural 
temples, and their mysterious shady vistas, which never 
fails to awaken the deepest sensibilities of the heart. 

It is not surprising, then, that the (Orientals should 
have made a paradise of their most magnificent palm 
forests — those on the banks of the river Euphrates — 
and which constitute at once the most noble, the most 
graceful, and the most characteristic of all its sylvan 
scenerj^ ; while by their abundant produce, they furnish 
an almost inexhaustible supply of food to thousands of 
human beings, among whom forgetfulness of, or ingra- 
titude towards, the Giver of all good is a most rare feel- | 
ing. 

The Vcrsiaii w’riters discard from their list of terres- 
trial paradises the jialin forests of the Euphrates, but 
admit tlie jihun of Damascus, the entraiua* defile of 
Farsistiiii, and tlie garden of Samareaiul, adding at the 
same time to this already extc'iisive list two mon' 
paradises — the glade of Alashiin-rurJ at Ilarnadan, and i 
on the authority of the Voz-lietu-l-Kolub, the vale of 
Khosrau Shah, or of King Cliosrves, near 'i'ahri/. 
With regard to tlie first, we possess no derailed de- 
scriptions. The ]tlain of Ilamadan is known to be ele 
vated, well watere<l, and -wooded, and tlie^teniperaturc 
moderate, never rising above 80 degrees in th« shade 
during the hottest period of tlic yeav; but if its gardens 
resemble those of Uvumiyah and Sliiraz, which tlie j 
writer has visited, and wliieh there is every probability j 
they do, they must difler verj:' little from the descrip- ] 
tioii already given of the gardens of Damascus. I 

The fourth and last of the terrestrial paradises re- j 

cognised by every nation of Eastern Alohaininedans, | 

is the glade or valley called that of Khosrau Shall, in ! 
the hills of Selieud, and which ojicns upon the great | 
plain of Tabriz, where the latter stretehcvS dowm to tlie ' 

wide expanse of the lake of Llvumiyah. It is a glade of 
considerable extent, and presents to view, as far as the 
eye can reach up among the hills, one mass ot groves 
and gardens. ‘It is,’ says ('oloiiel Rawlmsoii (Journal 
of Royal Geographical Soeiet3% ''"ol. x. p. 2), ‘one of the 
many happy spots along the skirts of the Sehend which ; 
enjoy at all seasons a most delightful climate, and owes 
its fertility to the streams of this most beneficent of , 
mountains.’ 

We now’ leave it to the reader, after the brief descrip- | 
tions w'hicli we have been enabled to give of the ehief i | 
of the Oriental paradises on earth, to consider whether | ' 
they realise tlie pictures of scenic and sylvan beauty j 
which might have been anticipated from the glowing 
language of their poets, or the more sober works of i 
their geographers — premising that such descriptions i 
should be taken in accordance with the position of the | 
yjcople who write them, and the limited means which | 
they have of acquiring more extensive information. ! 

The knowledge that in our own country idrnost every j 
mile of territory jiresents something to equal in many, | 
points of view any one of the paradises of the East, 
ought not to be made the ground for detracting from 
the Eastern’s zealous warmth in fiivour of his own 
fatherland, hiit should rather be a just cause for being 
contented and grateful for what has been vouchsafed to 
us in the country we dwell in. Not to confound igno- 
rance with error, the former is sometimes, as St Pierre 
has pointed out in his ‘Studies of Nature,* a source of 
inexhaustible delight to man. It would be almost a pity 
to withdraw the veil of ignorance which attaches the 
Esquimaux contentedly to his land of snow and ice ; 
and it is more creditable to sympathise with the inno- 
cent and amiable feelings which can make a paradise of 
a little verdure on a suri-bumt plain, of a field of nar- 
cissuses, or of a forest of palm-trees, than to sneer at 
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them because tliey do not come up to that standard 
of perfection which our BUi>erior intelligence would 
exact. 


TWO TEXTS ILLUSTRATED. 

‘ lie that ruleth his spirit is better than he that taheth a city.’ 

‘ Be pitiful — ^bo courteous,’ 

Any one in the slightest degree conversant with either 
of the great Englisli universities, must be aware of the 
two grand divisions of thei# youthful population into 
reading men and rowing men — not /louZ-rowing (for that 
is a cliaracteristic applying to both), but diligent, devot- 
ed students, and idle, luisi'hief-lovmg, belligerent lads, 
whose feuds with the townsfolks, and other perpetual 
pranks, keep the invidious office of proctor from degene- 
rating into a sinecure. 

There is, however (and tlie class, for the honour of 
England, is n numerous one), hi*tweeii these extremes of 
»tiidy and idleness a sort of juste milieu, in a host of 
noble fellows, avIio, while devoting a fair ])ortion of 
their time to tlie purposes of their residence at the uni- 
versity, are yet forenirist in the niaiilj^ exercises of tlie 
jilace; and deservedly popular with their companions, 
without forfeiting the good opinion of the seniors of 
their college. Among these, few ever stood higher with 
both than my eousni Arthur lk;iin, av hose character A\as 
a happy and rare compound of spirit and stc^admess, of 
firmness where principle was concerned, and facility and 
sweetness of tfanper in trifles. None ‘ sported oak ’* more 
detcrmi.^cdly during the hours appropriated to study; or 
lurned out, when tlivfse wen* over, to more thorough en- 
joyment of wliatev(T sport was ‘toward;’ pulling his oar 
in Ji boat-race with the same hearty goiid avjU and ac- 
knoAAli'dged superiority as stamped liiin a ‘first-class 
man’ iii another and liighcr field, 'riien he was not 
only siugulaily handsome (an advantage not unappre- 
ciated even among men), but carried on Ids licaming 
inUlligenl countenance one of nature's most veracious 
letters of recommendation, 'which owed to the liiithful 
rollcetion of the fine mind within that fascination which, 
in man or woman, even when less genuine, always in- 
sures supremacy. But Arthur’s smile was smecrity 
itself, and his courtesy that of the heart, else I should 
scarce have deemed worth recording for his own honour, 
and the heneUt of others, an instance in which, liy for- 
bearance and urbanity, ho disarmed hostility, and gained 
a vahnihle friend. 

A keenly (!ontestcd rowing-match had occupied, dur- 
ing the greater part of the day, a sot of young men, of 
Avliorn Arthur A\as jirevented, by a special academical 
exercise, from making one; hut, anxious to learn the re- 
sult, he had strolled down at the hour of their expected 
arrival towards the river. Finding the boats, contrary 
to his calculations, already come in, and the rowers Uis- 
persed, he also turned towards his rooms, as it was get- 
ting late and dark, and he had yet to put the finishing 
touch to the essay for wliich the day’s amusement had 
been sacrificed, lie Avas threading somewhat rapidly, 
in the last waning twilight, the rather intricate lanes 
wliicli formed the short cut to his college, when the 
sound of footsteps behind him, keeping pace, thougli 
with apparent effort, with his own, gave liim the dis- 
agreeable impression of being dogged; and to ascertain 
the fact, he sudilenly stood still, to give^the person 
behind an opportunity of jiassing on. lie, too, howcviT, 
sto])ped short until my cousin again moved, when the 
unknown resumed his undesired attendance. 

Arthur, who would at any time rather balk imper- 
tinence than bo under tlic necessity of resenting it, and 
whom the headache consequent on a day of intense 
study had made particularly desirous of quiet and 
privacy in his evening stroll, sought to shake off the 
intruder by diving into a side alley, leading, though 
more circuitously, to his chamliers. But here, again, 

* That is, locked his door. 


his purpose was so decidedly frustrated by a similar 
move on the part of bis ‘ double,' that there was nothing 
for it but to bring the matter to a point ’by turning 
roujid to confront his persevering shadow, I have said 
that my cousin, though warm, Avas by nature courteous ; 
and on seeing in liis folloA\er— iristeati of a saucy youth 
of his own standing, or a rude fellow of twice liis years, 
either of Avlioin, if bent on insult, it would have been his 
first impulse to knock down— -a venerable looking aged 
man, trembling under the apparently mingled iiilliierico 
of recent terror and strong excitement, Ins feelings of 
' annoyance found a milder vent in sinqdy saying, ‘ if, as 
' I am led to believe, sir, yon intentionaliy dog my steps, 
it must be under the error — which this lamp will afford 
you tJie opportunity to rectify — of mistaking mo for 
some one else.’ The old gentleman, h>r saieli his dress 
an^ aspect bespoke him, gazed as steadfastly as liis agi- 
, flwfeon w^ould permit on his calm opponent; and then, to 
Arthur’s great surprise, and no small mdignalion, ex- 
claimed, ‘No! there is no mistake — 1 am on the; right 
track ; and you are the rude unmanly felloAV who could 
first hustle, and then jiush into the river, a defenceless 
old man.’ * 

It was in vain that Arthur — whom close inspoefiou 
enabled to pcracive that the poor old man, in addition 
^ to other causes of tremor and agitation, was shivering 
with wet — diselaiined, in the most earnest and solemn 
manner, all participation in an unmanly outrage, of 
v^hich lie not only professed hiRiself, hut referred to all 
I Avlio knew him, to pronounce him incaixible. In vain 
did lie, though A\rithing under tlie imputation, i>!i- 
tiently detail, for his irritable aecusi'r’s satisfaction, the 
nature, nay, the very subject of eollegc oxer^nse wJiieli 
liad caused his day’s seclusion, and the alihi it enabled 
him to establish on the authority of at least a <iozen 
witnesses. I'ho old man, smarting under cruel insult 
and injury from a collegian of iSimilar height and ap- 
pearance, jirecludcd by increasing emotion from listen- 
ing to reason, or forming a disiiassionatc judgment, 
remained as unpersuadable as ever, and (!onti lined to 
lavish on my cousin a series of epithets and threats, 
under which his naturally quick temperament had a 
good deal to do to remain passive. 

But age, and suffering age especially, had in Ids 
eyes a satTcd priA’ilege ; and seeing in Ids uiireasonahle 
threatened prosecutor only a wry ill-used, and to all 
appearance, if suffered to remain much longer in the 
night air, seriously indisposed elderly gentleman, he put 
I a period to their colloquy by saying, firmly but gently, 

I and suiting the action to tlu' word by passing his arm 
, under that of the exliausted and well-nigh sinking old 
, man — ‘We will defer, sir, till another day — when my card 
' here will give you ample opportunity for making your- 
self acquainted Avith iiiy character — all discussion of the 
probabilities of my connexion with the dastardly indig- 
nities under which you arc suffering. In the meantime, 
unconvinced as I sec you still are of my innocence, 
you must allow me to discharge the duly, and enjoy 
the satisfaction, of seeing you safely home. I were all 
you take me for, na^s less than a man, could X allow 
, you, ill as you are, to find your way alone.’ 

I The old gentleman gave a look, still an incredulotis 
1 though bewildered one, in my cousin’s face, grasped 
I eagerly at the card hey out to ^lim, and ere long, to 
avoid falling, exhausted by conflicting emotions, on the 
ground, w'as fain to lay hold, though less willingly, of 
the sturdy proffered arm also, supported by wMch he 
tottered feebly homeward. 

*To the surprise of one as yet perfectly unaware of 
the name or rank of the person he had so strangely 
encountered, the house to which tlie old man led was 
one of the handsomest in the town, the residence of 
an opulent banker and leading inhabitant of the place, 
at the threshold of which its owner stopped, return- 
ing a somewhat stiff acknowledgment for a safe con- 
duct, which he evidently ascribed to a tardy check 
of conscience, or fear of consequences, in the original 
aggressor. liegrettm|; this delusion, but sure of being 
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triiinip]mntly cleared on inquiry, Arthur walked q[uietly By this time we iMd arrived at O’Donohue’s liouse, 
home, thankful for having been enabled to keep his and after greeting his good lady, 1 saw that he had 
temper, and to repay unmerited ohlociuy by Christian increased the number of his rooms, and otherwise 
kindness, and the purely disinterested deference claimed taken advantage of his new calling, hy introducing 
by age and indisposition. • boards wherever there was the remotest possibility of 

Disinterested as it was (else it would have been worth so doing. lie had come home for dinner; and after 
nothing), virtue proved in this case its own reward, sharing the meal with him, we set out together to visit 
Made aware, hy investigation, not only of the innocence his p.artiier. ’fhe road was a little improved since the 
of Arthur of the actual outrage which had so chafed last tiiiic I had seen it, and the clearing was consider- 
and endangered him, but of his peculiarly correct and ably larger. On arriving at the house, we found Mrs 
amiable ehaiMcter, and high estimation with young and Rol)crtson alone with her child, the young woman who 
old, what might in the banker have been simple desire to ' assisted her in her work having gone to spend the day 
atone for unjust suspicions, was heightened into lively with her friends. The gdcid lady was much changed 
esteem for one who, thus traduced, had shown himself in her appearance. She was beginning to acquire quite 


not only patient, but courteous and compassiionato. 


the air of a stout consoquential matron, and it wanted 


Long ere the old gentleman lumself had BiifTicieutly very htlle to make her a very good hostess of .an inrn 
recovered the effects of an attack, the author of which. Her conversation, too, was now entirely on household 
already a blot pn the university, was traced out, and matters. 

('xpelled, his son had been made the hearer of his ‘ Mr Browm,’ said she to me, .after w’c liad been talk- 
father’s card, accompanied with warm prollers of a ing awhile, ‘ yon are fortunate in coming at the jireseiit 
hospitality testified, (luring niy cousin’s whole remain- time. Harry has been building me an oath behind 
ing college residence, hy admission to many a splendid the house, and although 1 do not wish to boast, yet 1 
banquet ; at which tUo venerable host seldom failed to think I have reached the ]>erfe(:tiou of bread -making, 
recount, as an amcjule hanorahk for past errors, and an Is it not so, IMr O’Donohue?' 


encouragement to sitnilar conduct in the young men 
present, Ids noeturmal .adventure, .and thfe lasting friend- 
ship to which it had given birth. 


‘May 1 never taste the bread that is la^ttcr!’ he 
replied. ‘My old wom.an had to learn you the nay 
when you first came, hut now she can't hold a candle 


Lasting indeed : for when, some seven yc'ars after, its ' to you.’ 
youthful object niturnctif from abroad to indulge in a Mrs Robertson then proceeded to give me much 
iiasty visit to Ins alma mater, almost his first inquiry , information on her domestic (a-onomy,. informing me 
Av.as after Ids aged host; and the tear wldeli rose in his hoAV many ])airs of stockings she had kyilRal during 
e3^e oil lieariiig he was no more, was unalloyed Avith one the past sinmner, and givdng me the exact number of 
pang of remorse for having withheld from ago its meed yards that it took to make a suit of honu'spuii for her 
of dut 3 * or forbearance. husband. 1 asked her if she did not regret the luxuries 

she liad possessed in England. 

‘ W'hen I Avas at iioine,’ said she, ‘ I was certainly 
THE GENTLEMAN EMIGRANT. A’cry coinlbrtahk^, but my pleasure consisted merely m 

Bi 'j'KroDORie jiROAVN. absPHce of pain. Now, howcvi'i*, my exertions in 

houschohl afiairs not onl,y giA'c me a pleasant feeling of 
sF.eoND I'AUT. responsibility, but also contribute much to the happi- 

About a year after the visit T described in my last, ness of my husband ; and 1 .am sure that Harry loves 
I made anotfier call upon tlie Robertsons, having again me better as 1 am, tiiaii if I had remained a draAving- 
had occasion to he in their neighbourhood. As I trudged room ladj'^ all my life.’ 

along the road on which they lived, 1 noticed scweral small WlKai it began to grow dark her huslwid returned 
clearings and log-house^ which had been mad' ■ during the from t!ie mill. He, also, had acquired a blulf lie.arly 
last summer, ami J argued from their .ajjpearanee ilic pro- apiiearaiire, and from a ]>ale sickly' -look ing young man, 
sperity of my friends, as a fanner Avho has ])aid for his Avas fa.st aj^proarhing the beau ideal of a young biu'k- 
land gets on well avIicu a market begins to form around Avoodsman. In the course of the evening he gave me 
him. 1 was but a short distance from Mr O’Donohue’s an account of his progress since our last meeting, Aidiicli 
loc.atioFi, Avhen 1 heard a shouting behind me, .and on I aauII repeat in my own language as fiU* as 1 can now 
looking round, saw a timber sledge coming towards me reiiollcct the tiicts. 

at full speed, having fastened on it one cri<i of the trunk In the early part of the spring they removed into 
of a Large tree, upon Avhich Avas seated no less a per- their log-house, and commenced life in the AA’oods. 
sonnge than the kind-hearted Irishman liimself, vi'hile Their residence Avith the O’Doiiohues had in some 
the other end — ornamented by his two sons — dragged degree inured them to the jirivations and inconveniences 
along the snow and SAvayod to and I'ro across the rcjud Arliich they A^'ere compelled to experience, and had 
in a manner highly alarming to a pedestrian. On sec- i tauglit them the necicssity of energy and self-reliance ; 
ing me, O’Donohue inst.antly ndned up, and I seated , yet it had scarcely prepared tliem for the loneliness of 
myself beside him. After aseertainin^g the good health , their situation, anJ the perpetual makeshifts Avdiich 
of his own family’’ and of his neighbours, 1 asked him i they had to practise. The wagon-load of articles which 
w^hithfT lie was going Avitli the log. ‘ To Robertson they had brought was found to comprise, in many in- 
and O’Donohue’s saw-mill,’ said he, peex)in^ at me from stances, precisely such conveniences as could not be 
the corner of his eyes to see what effect this announce- used at the time, although they might be turned to 
ment produced. I expressed my surprise, and inquired account as things should mend ; while those for which 
hy what means he had become fJossessed of a saw-mill, they had liourly need A^ cre absent, and impossible to he 
‘Well,’ said lie, ‘Robertson and nieself raised a tidy procured. However, necessity has no law, and their 
crop last year, and as we couldn’t get cash in these stock of crockery having been almost wholly destroyed 
parts, Ave got a good offer to trade some corn away for in the journey, there was a curious perversion of use 
hardware. Now, we had plenty of pots and kettles, and wdth many utensils. The place of (jups and saucers 
such-like, and so, says I to him, “ You’ve got a lovely Avas supplied by various articles ; while wooden bowls, 
little sthranie down there with a nate little fall upon it, and even saucepans, at times performed the Ql!l(:e of 
and why shouldn’t you and me take a saw-niill out in dishes. But perhaps the most unpleasant concomitant 
corn, and knock up n mill together?” He liked the of their situation was the unvarying nature of their 
notion; the mill was built, and we set to Avork the other food. Their stock of tea, coffee, and spices, had been 
day, although it isn’t often we can work in this hard very limited, and was now at the lowest ebb, and it 
weather. We had some thoughts at first of calling it would be soon a matter of necessity to drink hemlock 
the “Blue Otcek Company’s Saw-mills,” but we changed tea, which is bitter and unpleasant enough to those 
our minds, and called it after ourselves.’ unused to it, but has the recommendatioxb besides its 
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great wholcsomeness. of becoming’ tolerable ui)on close 
acquaintance. Uf milk they had but little ; for they 
possessed no cow, and O’Donohuo could not always 
supply them ; while butter was a precious rarity in 
their abode. Maple-sugar, however, was in plenty, and 
cider and wJiisky were in sufficient quantities to satisfy 
I their moderate wants. But in meat thcie was little 
I variety, as it consisted mainly of pork in all its forms 

I of bac;on, ham, and pickled jjork ; together with small 
! quantities of smoked veniscni and bcjar-meat, and, \q)on 
[ occasions, squirrels which had been shot by the young 

O’Doriobucs. Pickerel and bass were canglit by laying 
lines for them, and served to give some change to a 
! l continued diet upon salted meat. However, they con- 
ii trived to niiike amends for Ibe unpleasant restriction 
|| in this kind of food by puddings, pcaeh and apple-pics, 
j I with pot-pies, so called, but wliicli are more ]>roperly 
li meat puddings ; also buckwheat cakes, grearfly relished 
!; by the backwoodsman, although strangers think them 
' ! coarse and somewhat unpalatable oil first trial ; corn 
! , cakes made from Indian corn, and baked in tin vessels 

I I before the fire ; brown bread, comjiosod of rye and 
' i Indian corn, and forming an agreeable article of foo«l ; 

1 1 with wbcaten cakes, and bread in various forms. I’ota- 

I j toes were in great ]denty ; and strings of drii-d n]»])les 

I I suspended in the loft showed no want of the material 

I j for sauce. 

I I Tlic ground had been too hard, in consequence of the 
: frost, to permit them to dig a well before coming into 
I : their house, and thus it lie^aine necessary to bring 
;■ water from tjjie creek, which Aias at the distance of 
1 1 about a ^juarter of a mile, 'riiis duty, in tlie occasional 

! ' al).*^cnce of Tim, fell ppon Robertson, avIio found it very 
troublesome and not a little laborious to carry two large 
1 1 pails to and from the water-side, es])e^cially as be bad 
, ' to climb a steep bank in returning. Water was therefore 
! economised, to sav(' her the trouble of obtaining it, and 
“Mr.s lltjlicrtson grew' less scrupulous about cleanrmcss of 
1 1 i>erson, dress, and house, tlian she had coneeiA’'ed to be 
, ! possible. A mass of household cares and labour.s, before 
unknow’u, crowded around lier with magical suddenness, 

! and tasked every faculty in their fnllilincni; her exer- 
tions being lightened at intervals by tiie assistance of 
Magee O'l )onohuc, w ho came over in spare hours to ludp 
Mrs Robertson, and perhaps to chat a little Avith honest 
! Tim — a friendship having arisen between the pair, 

i AA'hich afterwards rijieiied into a Avarmcr feeling. The 
' absence of human intercourse, except on these occasions, 

! or Al lien tJie families visited eaeli otlicr, and the solitude 
uf the forest around them, had a strong effect on the 
Robertsons for some time. This feeling of strangeness 
Avas increased by tlie occasional sight of a bear making 
liis Avay across their small clearing, or an intimation of 
a nocturnal visit from the animal given by the plunging 
and kicking of their horses. It was not uncommon to 
hear the hoAAding of wolves, and once or tAviec tl. ir 
I leiigthencil yell sounded at night close to the house, 
and AA'as continued without intermission till the morn- 
ing. 'I’hese things had certainly occurred sometimes 
while they stayed with the O'Donohues; but those 
older settlers made very light of such occurrences, ruid 
our friends soon did the same. 

How'cver, labour was now their business, and Robert- 
son had enough of employment to make him forget, in 
I general, that he had ever been an inhabitant of a more 
populous and civilised country. His Irish# friend h.ad 
assisted to fell a number of trees sufficient to allow him 
to bring a tolerable portion of ground into cultiA^ation , 
Imt the snoAV being not yet sufficiently melted for that 
purpose, he turned his attention to the preparation of a 
pile of firewood, for the use of the forthcoming sum- 
mer, and to splitting the trunks of the fallen trees into 
rails, for the purpose of fencing in his land. He also 
obtained board-beams and shingles from the saw-mill, 
to erect a barn as soon as the ground would be soft 
enough to sink the posts which usually form the foun- 
dation of such a building. lie contemplated the pur- 
chase of a cow or two, with some pigs, and a number of 


poultry; and in fancy, enjoyed the happy time when he 
should luiA'c milk, butter, and eggs to his heart’s con- 
tent, fresh pork and vegetables, and on festival days 
even a foAvl. 

The winter was now oA’^er; but OAvirig to its great 
lengtli, and the suddenness of the change of the seasons 
in Canada, the back woodsman allows himself but little 
rest till the seed is put in the ground. Robertson worked 
early and late, to keep pace with his brotlier farmers, 
and might at this time have been seen guiding the 
plough m its winding course among the stumps of the 
fallen trees, often stopping when the coulter caught 
against a spreading root, and sometimes the idough 
rising out of the ground wlieii reaching a similar ob- 
stacle. From his own unskilluhiess in fnnmiig Imsiness, 
tlie Avork proceeded rather slowly; for although Tim 
had some praetii*e an agricultural hiliourer in the 
country,’ yet it Avas in erniiloyment on a farm, not 
in making one: the manner of cultivating, and evem 
the articles Ihemselvc'S that are grown, (iiher m the 
two countries. Sonic time, also, Avas at first oei-asionally 
wasted when a deer Avould a])pear oo the skirts of tlie 
forest. The pair would instantly start olf in pursuit 
with sportsrnan-like ardour: howevt'r, they soon per- 
ceived that even the carcass of a deer Avas hut a ])oor 
compensation for a day wasted at the most valuable 
period of the year, and the ajipearanee of game in future 
bad no more efieet than to cause a passing regret at the 
difficulty of reconciling sport A»^th business. At lengtli 
every available spot was jilouglied anil sownAvith grain, 
witli the reservation, liowcver, of a potato jiatcb, and 
ground for a kiteiicri garden, although the latter is not 
at all usually possessed by a settler on the eoinmcricc- 
ment of his career. Our friend could now spate some 
time for ilie udvaneeinent of domestic comfort, and 
aeeordingly set about the matter witli great energy. 
'Dutc being a eousiderable distance between his loca- 
tion and the nearest town, he had as yet been unable to 
procure window-frames and glass in tinu*, partly from 
his own ignorance of A\'hat was necessary, and partly 
from O’Uonohue’s thoughtlessness. He noAv repaired 
this omission, and the hoards and pieces* of strained 
sheeting, which bad been insufiieient substitutes, were 
throAvii aside. Tlie bouse had been damp, on account of 
tlie imperfect stoppage of crevices in the walls and the 
lloor ; but with the assistance of a carpenter who was 
fortunately passing that Avay Avith a small jiarty of emi- 
grants, liis dwelhiig aajis rendered air and water-tight, j 
and several little improvements Avere made, that added 
much to its general comfort. Alioiit this tune, too, the 
long-eontemphited avcU av.is dinr, and the chimney ren- 
dered more safe and siibstantifil. 

Tlie ex]>ense of these improvenicnts, added to the 
previous outlays, reduced tlieir eajiital very muidi ; and 
as tliey Avished to reserve what still remained for any 
eoiitiiigencies that might hapjien, tiieir food became 
limited in its variety, ca'cii beyond Avhat it had before 
been. O’Donohuo was but a new settler, and had not 
much more than sufficient for his own family, yet he 
never hesitated to assist the Robertsons ; Avhile other 
neighbours, for such they Avere, altliough living some 
dozen miles off, Avere not appueded to in vain Avhen our 
friends Avere necessitated to borrow gram and flour. 
Still, the Robertsons had a sufficiency of food, and their 
discomforts were easily* borne, now that the change of 
habits was become in some degree ‘natural’ to them, 
and they knew what to expect. The A^'ant of society 
\vi\3 felt rather severely; and as the location was far 
from the regular lines of route, great pleasure was ex- 
cited by the cliance appearance of the party of emi- 
granla already spoken of, which, besides new faces, 
brou^it news from the settled districts and England. 
The arrivid of a pedlar, too, was quite an era in their 
solitary life, and Mrs Robertson took advantage of the 
opportunity thus presented to purchase a stock of pins, 
needles, thread, and other necessary articles ; for although 
she had plenty of clothing, and cloth hir more, yet she 
had omitted to supply herself with a sufficient quantity 
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of tliuse other materials necessary in making or mending 
I —a very conimon neglect on the part of emigrants. I 
suppose that Tim also must have been a good customer, 
as, oil the Sunday following, Magee appeared decked out 
in all thii finery of a new gown, bright-coloured ribfions, 
and a necklace, which, being unbought with her parents’ 
money, pointed out Tim as the culjirit in tht! indulgence 
of her feminine vanity. 

The land being now ploughed, and the grain sowm, Ro- 
bertson turned his attention to making tlie fences; pil- 
ing the rails in a zig-zag line on each other, in such a 
way that the end of each rail would rest between that 
of two others, and the wdiole strengthened at the angles 
of the fence by other rails fix(‘d in the ground. How- 
ever, as he hnd not time to prepare sufficient materials, 
he w^as obliged to content himself with surrounding the 
clc‘are<l parts of the farm, and without dividing it 
off into tields. Being iiow^ relieved from tlie eare of pro- 
viding for Ills expeeted crops, he; w'as t*nabled to eorn- 
mence the erection of the barn he had jirojeetod. Ills 
neighbours assisted him to raise it, wliih* In; and Tim 
put on the boards and shingles, and in dividing off the 
interior, left a apace for a stable', wliich jihiee' is gene- 
rally eliosen in America from its warmtli m winter. As 
he now had a barn, and O’Donoh lie’s stock of fodder 
Avas beconniiL' low% he purchased siinieieiit hay and oats 
for his horses until his own crops grew. 

The sunmicrpassedwdiile .di were incessantly employed 
in farm-labour, or otlie'radairs eondneivc to their comfort, 
and harvest-time approached, bringing with it a fiirtber 
amount of duties. In America, as m some parts of Eng- j 
land, grain is generally cradled, that is to say, cut dowui 
with a small seyihe having attached to it a Avieker or 
light wooden frame, Avhicdi catches the corn before it 
falls, and throws it on one side. I’his, as may be sup- 
posed, is laborious work to one unaccustomed to it, and 
the binding it into sheaves is even more so. The laud, 
however, yield(*(l a jinitty good crop; .and, after paying 
O'Doiioluie in prodncjc for aa hat he was indebted to bim, 
Kobertson fourui tliat he had an ample quantity left for 
his owni use. Having still a small amount of cash on 
hand, he foi^iid tliat at last he was beginning to be in- 
dependent, ami that as in future he w'oiild be unenenm- 
bered by any d(;l)t, he might obtain a ])rofit from his 
crops. 

It AViis about this tirftc, wdien scA'cral parties of emi- 
grants had located themselves in the neighbourhood, 
that O’Donohiic received the offer to exchange .some 
corn for hardw^are, which he had mentioned to me. The 
new (‘oniers were constantly passing the two clearings, 
for the jnirpose of obtaining boards and sawn timbers 
from a mill at a considerable distance, and it appeared 
to him to be a good idea to construct a saw-inill on Ro- 
bertson’s stream, and form a partnership with him. 
IhiAirig made the projiosal to the other, who at once 
agreed to it, the exchange wais made, and the building 
accordingly erected by themselves- a saw'-mill in the 
woods being a A'ery simple iiflair, and easily made by 
any person of ordinary ability. The scheme succeeded, 
for the neighbours brought logs in groat quantities, and 
the partners found the trade profitable. 1‘ayment is 
made in such cases with half of the sawn wnod, and the 
owner of the mill disposes of bis share at the market. 

Things were in this condition when 1 arrived. The 
Robertsons, although they did^not as yet possess all 
the comforts they might wdsh, were increasing the list 
every day, and forgot the prcsetit W'ant of many little 
conveniences in their hopes for the future, and had 
ceased to look back with regret on their life in England. 

1 stayed ratlicr longer than I had intended, out of com- 
pliment to Mr O’Donohue, in order to witness the mar- 
riage of hU daughter with Tim. On that occasion 
^lere av^ great feasting, a general invitation to all 
Canada being left at every tavern within fifty miles. 
Perhaps, however, the grandness of the operations may 
be understood when I state the remark of the before- 
mentioned Yankee pedlar to me the next morning, as 
yff wei?0 walking along the road towards the’ old settle- 


ments, he having Brcsidi'd at the violin the evening 
before. , ‘Well, stranger,’ said he, ‘I’ve seen in my 
time hull lots of tea-squalls, breakdowns, quiltin’ frolics, 
and pavin’ bees, but I must say I ain’t never seen 
nothin’ that could chalk up ditto alongside that concani 
lusj; niglit, not by a jugful.’ ’ 

I received a letter the other day from Robertson, a 
fcAv extracts from wbicli will save me the trouble of 
recording the progress of our emigrants since niy visit. 
He says— ‘ Magee, the other day, astonished us all by 
making O’Donolme a grandfather ■ be has done nothing 
since but talk of the joyful event, and expatiate on 'J’lni 
junior’s good temper and powers of consuming food ; 
and, to use his wife’s expression, be is as proud as the 
dog which had two tails. wnfe and hotli my oAvn 

children arc quite well; the former sends all sorts of 
good wishes to yon. As for myself, 1 am in rude health, 
looking much more like a hlaeksmith than a C'antab. 
(Vl)onolme and I are thinking of adding a tan-yard 
and bark-mill to our present business, as there is abun- 
dance of hemlock in the neighbourhood ; at all events, 
Ave have each determined upon having a frame-house 
up next sumnuT, and turning the old log-houses into 

cow^-sheds. I am sorry to hear that R has gone 

home, after making sneh a short stay in the country; 
it is the same with hundreds wdio haA^e not the energy 
to face, or the perseverance to endure, a ft'W tntling 
hardshii>s for the sake of independcm'c in a short time. 
However, 1 must not say anything about that, as I Jiave 
no doubt I should liavc gone borne myself the first sear 
if T had had the moans, lint noAv T Avould not exeliange 
my' situation of a Canadian barkw^ood^man for the 
highest in England. W e v/ould be glad to sec you out 
here, and 1 am sure it Avould In/ the be,.t tlnng thal 
could be done, both by yourself and by thousands lilce 
ymu, Avlio have not sullieient indejiendcnec of spirit, 
even if there W’as an opi'iiing, to go into any imsine.ss, 
and w’ho, from your small meaiis, are engaged in a eon- 
stant struggle to keej) up the appearance of gentility . 
If you should resolve to emigrate to this or to any 
other colony, keep this golden rule in your mind; 
for mattentiori to this has, 1 may say, been tlie sole 
eausi of ruin to hundreds. If y'ou have not rnieh money% 
buy small quantity of land, and pay e.isiv for it, 
and never, if you can possibly^ avoiil it, buy' anything 
on credit. You do not know wdiat may occur to ])re- 
veiit your being able to ])ay at the right time ; and, be- 
sides, few' men have suflieient control over themselves 
to Avork w'ith any feeling of jileasure to pay off old debts, 
instead of being themselves the solo profilers by their 
exertions. Tndependeiico is the grand dltliculty, and 
yet llie grand charm of baelcAvood life. I do not mean 
that w'c stand alone in the desert, cut off and separate 
from the sy n)pathie.s of our kind ; for in reality there is 
no part of the w'orld wdiore men are more indebted to 
friendship and good nejghhourshi[) than here, Avlicrc our 
nearest neighbour is in general a dozen miles oft*. I 
mean that w'e do not lean on the social system for 
pliysical support. AVe have no “situations” to covet, no 
degrees of servitude as the boundaries of our ambition. 
We must achieve a living for ourselves, or perish in the 
wilderness. The idle, tiie slothful, the dissipated, the 
cowardly, must fall away before the approach of winter, 
like the scar leaves of the forest; and, in short, it is 
only the wakeful, the hold, the temperate, and the per- 
severing, wjiio must hope to be able to maintain tlieir 
ground. As for myself, my life has been comparatively 
easy and fortunate. I had a little, though a very little, 
capital, a good wife, and a kind neighbour. I was 
therefore not alone in the w'oods *, I wavS not a beggar in 
the desert. And yet 1 cannot help feeling, wdth a mix- 
ture of pride and humble thankfulness, that, in the 
midst of occasional misgivings and faint-heartedness, 
there was a leaven of determination in my character 
which enabled me to triumph over them all. But do 
not, my dear friend, make the mistake of holding me up 
as an example to the delicately purtujied, the refined in 
mind, for to such the consequences in nineteen cases 
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out of twenty would be fatal. J will not, however, 
dwc‘ll on this. I trust to your own experience and 
fnculty of observation. Eor myself, all I have to add 
is, that, with the blessing of Providenee, there is a fair 
field before me. The stream of population seems to 
follow where 1 was the unconscious ])ioneor. Toyrns 
and cities will by and by rise on the banks of heretofore 
desert rivers ; my property will accjuire new value, and 
my descendants, it may be, rank among the citizens of 
a great country now in its infancy.’ 


MANAGEMENT OP SILK WORMS. 

At a late meeting of Oie Royal Agi’icnltural Society of 
England, the council and nn'inbci-K were much gratified 
with a naiTative of silK-worm inanagt'meiit laid befoio them 
hy Mrs AVhithyof Nev/lands, near Lymington, Hampshire. 

‘ 1 have during several years i»aht eultivated llie mulberrv" 
(iiKtstly UB(‘d in elimates v’heia* silk is growrt of the best 
<^)nHlity), and led silk-\%orin« upon it with great success. 1 
have had an opinion on the (jiialily of the silk produced 
liom them, which eneouiages me to hojie tny example will 
h(' follow e<l hy otlu'rs, as a imams of profit to the ngrieul- 
f Linst, and affording enijiloynn-nt to tlu' imliistriouM elasses, 

‘1 v\as led to the nmh rtaking hy hearinu, in lux'), as I 
w as travellmg in th(‘ north of Italy, of an English giaitleman 
‘‘ wlm had douhksl his capital in three >ears, ;i,nd who re- 
ei'ived 10 jier cent. <jn that laid <nit on a silk esiahlishment 
near Milan;” and wamder was expressed that the c-iiltiire 
had not been tried in Kmriand. Agrieiiltural produce hatl 
Ihm'ti at a low' elih in England, and ii was ditheidl to find 
piotitahle v\ork*for the kihonrei. 1 delerinined to try and 
intiod ie<5 the, eultivaticm of silk. T saw the young miil- 
l«Tiy-lr(‘es' in Lombardy blown aside by the foiee of the 
iiort ii-ea*st winds, .is ouv forest-trees are lieie !>} soiitli-wesl 
gales. At this period a feg of thirty thi’ee da\s' iluiatioii 
lijul prevailed, and the gioiiiid I'oniid Milan was covered 
v’ltli snow, and iion-bound with liost. I km wtliat arouml 
i‘’]o?eiie.- the nights were cold, and the wrather nm-eifain, 
evi'ii so l.'ile in llie s^tring as the 1st. of .Fuiie. .Imlging from 
ill tins that the elimale ol England was eijiially fa\ouiabl(‘ 
to the growth of the mulherrv, 1 onh'ied fioni a nurseiv- 
gardeii 'll 'ruiiii 100 stamlard trees and 1000 dwarf inul- 
h('i'r,\ -plants of the sort called— Of the Philip]iine Isl.ands 
(A/int/.< Thi.s sort iirodiiee.s nnieli larger leaves 

tlian the Italian wild white miilherTy, or that which in 
England is cultivated tor its fruit. Its growth is rapid, ami 
It js easily jiropagatcd hy eiittings, whieli stiike as readily 
as tlie w illow, 

‘My jilaiits did not arrive in Eingland until A]>ril Itkltk 
1 treaied them aeeortlmg to the direetioiis given in JM. 
Uiirden’s hook, and I did not lose one. f e\en gathcrc'd 
leaves from them llie same year, t hought half an ounce 
of silk- worms’ I’ggs at Novi, wliieli is said to i>roduee the 
h.st silk 111 Italy, and thus laid tlu' foumlalioii of a small 
estahlishimnit, whicli, T hope, will ho the means of sprea-d- 
iiig the culture of lavv silk thi-onghout England, ami in the 
course of years remh'r her iiidepeudeiit ol toi'cign r<‘soiirces. 

I have had no dillieulty whatever in I’caritig the silk-worm. 
T possess an old loft over mi unused stable; in the former 
1 have reared tlic worm ; hi the latter I jilaced a silk-reel. 
Although my cocoons were pronounced “ good,” and would 
hear a comjiarisoii with the sjieeiiiicns I brought from Italy 
—although they were exem}»t from the diseases which I 
umlerstand carry olf at tiim’s wiiolc colonies there -al- 
though 1 imiiorted a silk-reel from Italy, and went t'* a 
[rreat ex'pense in having a scientific ajiparatus laid down to 
Iieat the water, I found insunno Lint able obstacles in winding 
off the silk lit for tlie loom. 1 tried year after year in vain , 
it was bright and beautiful to look at ; it was jirononnced 
hy Mr Bouorardis, of the firm of Prevost .mi^ Co., ‘J4 A, 
Cateaton Street, to he of ” good qualit y, and suflicient hone 
and brightness, but the winding was without u peculiarity 
necessary for the loom.” Tliiis ojiinion encouraged me io 
send to Eraiice for a person acquainted w'itU the process ; 
I he result you have in the speciiueus I have sent you. The 
jcllow^silk is the growth of this year, tlie white that of 
cocoons kept during my many years of trial. I have seve- 
ral pounds already wound oft’, equally good, and tlu' French 
girl, aged 19, and another (English) of 15, are now buav at 
work winding more. All the expense I hav(' incurred m 
the apparatus abovo-named is so much money throwui 
away ; the wheel I have imported this year with this young 
girl from E'rance is cheap, simple, ami effectual ; it is also 


so easy of aecomplishmcnt, that t iiree of my household ran 1 1 
wind with facility, besides a eotlager’s w'ife, wdio is cm- j 
jilojed at sixpence a-day lo attend upon the w'orins. The | 
eggs can alw'ajs be retarded so as not to be hatched belore 
tile iimllierry is ready to put forth su/Heieiit food. In 
France and Italy the hatching bi'gins about the 1st of , 
May ; 1 find a month later preferalile. All the hooks I | 
have read deserihe ii tempevature ol“ 75 di grees to he essen- j 
tial. I havt' j>roved, hy (‘iglii years’ experience, that the 
insects thrive )»etlcr at one inueh lovvi-r. In danqi or cold } 
weather, f have a very Hiuall Amott’s stove liglited, which j 
regulates the temperatnn* to trom h.^ to 7d degrees. Vvn- j 
tilatioii is more necessary than exlu'ine heal.. The c‘X]>ensc j 
of this .stove is triilmg — as nuieerl is ovi’ivthing connected j 
with the enltivatioii of silk. 'J'lns has been a diy season, j 
ami the leaves iii (onseqnonee fewei and smaller than j 
usual ; hut the same dillieultv has oerurred in Eiiiuee ; and ; 
the father ef my little winder writes word that lie was ] 
obliged to llirfiw' away Ihi*-' year lh,l)U0 veoniis lor lack of I 
foed. Mine woahl liave siifiered ;iKo hall not luv triemls ' 
iftlrlie neighbourhood assisted in supplying me willi leaves I 
ofthe»red luulherrv. A seareily <»f leaves luip^iemug oeea- | 
sioiially is no jiroot that it < annot sneeei'd Look aiouiid at | 
our fields. Where ;n<‘ the spring ero] is ol baile> and oats? i 
Where aie the turnips wlmdi oughl. now lo make iheni 
green? Cheeks from bad season^' .\ill oee.isioualfv liajipdi 
to every produce of tlie ea.Ttli in all eountnes; but in geni’- 
ral. the mulberry of tin* Philippine Islands glow s hixiu lantly ' 
and multii»lies tVeidy in this jiart ol England. The expense , 
of an establishment, siieli as mine would he small: that ' 
w hieli 1 liave ineuiTed in my unassisted efforts to sneeeed, 
iiiiist not be considered as neei lyairy hy any one willing to 
tak(‘ advantage by iiiy ex]>crience ; and 1 am so dt'sirous 
to see the enlt.nri' ot silk become gemu-al, tliat it will give 
nif' mneh pleasure to answer any imiuiries you may wish 
to make, or give any inforniatioii in my power, 1 almost 
fear I shall iiave tired you w ith this lecital ; hut I knew 
not hoAv io make it sliorfer, so ns to lie clear and eonvine- 
ing. lie it leimmiberLd, there was the same ])reju(llee in 
h'rance as now exists in England against Hus bianeh of 
.<riiculture; it was attemptcal to be overcome by Jlenry 
IV ; tint what he tiiedto enforei hy edict, hecanio general 
as it b(‘e;nTic5 bettor known. All 1 desire is, to make n, 
known, that otlu'rs may try in otlu'r jiarts of Ehiglaml. 

P.S. — Tlie worms of this >(‘av weie reared jiartly lidm 
eggs saved by mysidf la.st y'car, and jiartly lixmi insects 1 
purchased from Signor Anegoni, l(i C!liuveli Struct, Soho.’ 


Yiiri uh Axn > U K. 

Virtue is not a. mushroom that spriugeth up of itself in 
one night, vvluai we an* asleej), or regard it not ; but a 
delieati- ]>lant, that giow eth slow ly .aid tendeily , m eding 
much pains to cultivate it, much (*are to guard it, inueli j 
iinio to mature if. Neiflur is vice a spirit that will bo | 
eoniurcti ;iway with a tdiann, slam hy a single blow, or 1 
des'patehed by one slab. Who, then, will be so foolish as ; 
to leave the eradicating of vh-e, and the planting in of I 
virtue into its place, to a few yi'iirs or wax’ks ? Vet he. j 
who jirocrastiuates his repeiitaiieo and aiiieiidmoiit, grossly 1 
doe.s so ; with his eyes open, he abi'dges the allotted 
for the longest and" most iinjiortaiit work he has to per- 
form: he is a fool. — Jiarroir, , 

SEKTNC NOT ATAV.WS 

A destnietivc proieetile, invented by Gaptaiffi 
nor, and often pnliliely alluded to of late, ha^ given riso'te^ , 
niueh di.senssion liy seientifie jiersons who take an intojpspjp/ 
in the matter. This discussion lias elicited some curiO^ 
facts respecting the deceit wliieh^tlie atinos])here, or me- 
dium through which we see, practises upon our vision. 

‘ Pej-haps,’ says the writer of a. li tter in the Times news- 
paper, ‘some of your readiTS are not .ware that W'o do 
not see through the atmosphere (as through a. vacuum) 
in a iliroct or straight line, but that of a curve, regulated 
bv distance, by refraction, and by density of the atmo- 
spliere. Place a gnn-ba.rrcl in a vice, so that it cannot be 
moved, remove the hrcech [in other words, turn the barrel 
into a iubo open at f^th ends], and place an object a mile 
off, so that you ran look through the barrel and see that 
object, you wdll find that object constantly changed in 
position ; sometimes not to be seen at all, from its being 
visually moved on one side; and at another part of the day 
it will be* seen in another position, solely hy tho changes 
and density of the atmosphere.’ 
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rROSC!iai*TION of the 3{10HLA.ND GAUa 

I'liifi picturesque and jtrimitivc costume may now be eaid 
to become fashionable ever since it was worn by one 

of our late monarchs ; it is, however, seldom worn in the 
Jlighlniids, excci)t on grand gala days, ^t is curious to 
glance back to the time when this dress and everything 
connected with it w^as interdicted by act of iJarliarntmt, 
under severe yjains and i)enaltieH. As* the act is but little 
known, even by many who now assume the garb, 1 will 

1 quote it as a curiosity. An act (‘20 (tco. It. c. 150) was 
* paa.scd ‘for the more cflectually disannmg tho High- 
landers in Scotland, and for tin; more oftectually securing 
the peace of tho llighhinds, and for restraining the use of 
tho Iligiiland dress,’ Ae. \Vith reference to the latter, it 
was enacted, tliat ‘ from and after the Ist day of August 
1747, auy person, whether man oi* boy, within Scotland 
(excepting oiltcerw and soldiers in bis majesty's sc'rvice), 
who should, on any pretence whatsoever, wear or ymt on 
the clothes eoinmonly called the Highland clothes, namely, 
the plaid, philibeg, trews, shoiihh^r-belts, or any part of 
the Highland garb, or slio^ild use for greatcoats or n]>pei* 
coats, tartans, or party-coloured plaid, or stnfl’, should be 
imprisoned without bail for six months, and on being eon- 
victed for a second off^mee, sliould be li ihlo to be trans- 
])Orted to any of his majesty’s plantations atiroinl for 
seven years.' The term for discontinuing tho dress was 
extended by a subsequeut act to the Jst of August in the 
following year. 'J’hi.i obnoxiouH .u t, unworthy of a free 
government, was repealed in 17f'2. The many little devices 
the Highlanders adopted to retain ‘ the Cbub of Old (taiir 
are calculated to excite ? sinlJi' in those of the ])resent 
day. Instead of tlie jirohibited tartan kilt, some wore 
pieces of a bine, green, or red thin cloth, or camlet, 
wrapped renmd the waist, and hanging down to the knees 
like tho 'riic tiglit. breeclu'.s were jiartieularly 

ohrioxions. ''Diese, v hen on jonrncys, they often susiiended 
ovf'F their sliouldera upon sindcs ; others, either more wary 
or less suhinisbive, Re\\< d U]) tire centre of the kilt with a 
few stitches between the thiglis, which gave it sonujthiug 
of tho form of the trousers worn by Dutch skippers. At 
.‘irst Ihese evasions of tlio act were \isited with great 
severity ; hut at length tlu* otHeers of flic law ‘.t*em to 
ha^e acquiesced iu the eoustructiou put by the, Higli- 
laiuhT.s upon tho prohihition in the act. This a]>p<*ar8 
from (bo triiJ of a man named i\l‘Ali)in, from Breadnlbanc, 
who w’as acquitted ou his proving that the kilt liad been 
stitched iqi in the middle. Sucli were tlio amusing eviir 
sious of tills extremely absurd i\f 

WASHING fN THE MATIRtTirs. 

'riie stony bed of tlio river {(,'ntiul ixuuve) above tlu* 
bridge prcKi'iited a cheerful siglit. Here nearly all tlie 
clothes worn in I’ort Louis are washed. J''oi about a quar- 
ter of a mile the river varie.s from one hundred to three 
hundred >ards in width. This s]);ice v^as covered with 
clothes sjircad out in the .sun, and with men and women 
of swarthy or ebon skins standing iu tlu' water washing. 
They soak the clothes, ruh them with soap or goats' dung, 
beat them uiwn flat portions of the rock with a flat piece 
of wood having a wliort handle, work tlieui backward and 
forward in tlie water, expose tlu ni to the sun, and occa- 
sionally tlu’Ow w^'iter over them wlnni sjircad out. By 
thc.KC means they ninkc tlu’iu very white, but destroy tliem 
HO fast, that our clothes were nearly as much worn during a 
stay of about tlircc inontlis iu the >Mauritlfis, as during one of 
six years in the Australian colonies. — lidrJJionscs Maurilim, 

LILLIPUTIAN VOLUMr.S. 

Sir John Tobin purchased for the sum of buc hundred 
and five i^ounds a small missal, called The JJoius Mari/ 

f/ Hunjuiuiy. The vohniic is vciy little more than four 
inches in height, by three or four only in wddth, yet it is 
full of rich and striking specimens of the .grapliic and oma- 
mental art of tlio time. The Nomim Tejilamentiim (Jrcrcum^ 
laibUBhcd in 1628, at Sedan, in Franco, is the smallest 
Cdwjek Testament ever printed ; this exceedingly boautifal 
volume measuring only three inches and a quarter m 
Ici^gtli, and one inch Hcvcn-eightlis in breadth. Copies of 
varying from one guinea to five. 
Dr Dibclm, m his LUerary liembmcences (vol. ii. p. f)43), 
e^ays ho jf^sscsses an ^ A ffnm Dei^ which seems to have 
bept pnnted for, as well as dedicated to, Prince Henry, 
ejaer mn of James I. It measures only one inch and 
thre^N^liths in height, an inch in widtli, and lialf an jnch 
to Ito author U Jolm AVwver ; aud it copafeta 

. ^ SB aMdgod hfa of our Saviour in English metro, having 

only a couplet on eu<;h*pagc, printed prose-wise. The title 
is, An Af/nas J>ci. Printed by 0. for John Smethwick c, 
1610.” Tlicn follows, “To Prince Henry, your humble ser- 
vant, Jo. Weever.”' A modern work called the Knglish 
Bijou Almanac is not of greater dimensions than the 
thumb-nail of a largo hand. 

CHEAP PUBLICATIONS IN NAPLES. 

The literature of the whole of Italy lia.s long been 
sti angled by political disunion. Each of the variou*; go- 
vernments under whieli it has from time to time existed, 
has dc‘(‘med ii necessary to exercise a rigid censorship over 
the ]ircss, lest the dissemination of public opinion should 
unsettle existing institution?i. The kingdom of IVaples is 
not exempt from this system ; and to it is added a very 
high duty on foreign books, so that the ])eo})lc are denied 
that iiifoniiatioii from abroad which they are unable to 
obtain at borne. So strict is the sujiervi&iou of foreign 
w'orks, that a rorresi>ondent to the Atliemcum declaies 
that a Neapolitan bookseller told liini tliat even such in- 
nocuous books as the ‘ Vicar of W'akelield,’ and Madame 
Cottin's exquisite talc of ‘ Elr/abcth, or the P]xilcs of Si- 
beria,’ are jirohibitcd. It is, ho\\e\er, not a little extra- 
ordinary, that, desjiite these stringent regulntion^J, periodi- 
cal literature flourishes in N.iplcs. In III, '54 there W’cre 
tliirty publications issued iii the whole kingdom, and at 
the jiresi’ut twinity-eight conn* out iu the ea]iital alone 

- “we cannot add ‘regularly,’ tor tlu'ir appcaiance is fie- 
tpiently suspended by t he c.ipricious (cnsors. The editois 
an* occasionally afraid to i*>sue tlnan tliiongli the book- 
sellers, and cause them to be dejiosited wit.h tlieir sub- 
scribers with as iiiiK h fcir and trembling as if they wen* 
eoiitrahaiid goods, hVoni the source ahbvc <[aottrI, wo 
derive tho following pai(icular.y couecniing,the periodical 
pre.ss of Naples. The iuterxals of puldicatiou >^jry from 
tw'o months to a week ; ami it is worthy of T(*mark, that 
the goveniment is lilieral enough to allow’’ them to puss 
free through the jiost. 'flic most exi»ensive is ‘ 11 Pro- 
gresso,’ which contains 150 pages, ami sells for five carliiii, 
(about four shillings and fonvpcm e). 'J'lie * I’olioiauia. Pit- 
toresea' is publislicil weekly at the price of five grani, or 
twopence-farthing. and undertakes ‘to difliise usi’ful kiiow- 
leilge amongst all classes, and to render reading m farinlies 
.agreeable,’ Tt has inneli nii’rit, and has been hi cxisteiiee j 
during eight years. ‘ 11 Diritto’ is chiefly devoted to juris- ! 
l>rudenee, has filed two years, and sells at thirty grani, or ! 
one shilling and three halfpence. The title of ■ l.a Seienza 

c la i t*de’ (seienco ami religion) sulheicntly indiealca its ' 
main purpose, wliieh is to show how science mid religion 

— that is, the Konian Datliolic religion — illustrate and 
HupjMirt one another. It is sold at two earlini. Amongst 
the cheapest of the Neapolitan puMicatioiis is ‘11 Lueifero,’ 
W'hh li has bt*en in existence seven }eai*s, ami sells for four i 
graui, or twopence. Us eonteiils ajipcar to be not very 
dissimilai to thoKo of onr own journal, but on ii far more 
limited scale, 'riu've is one, however, clicaper even tli'in 

‘ 11 liucjfero,’ called tho ‘(billeii.i Lotteraria,’ in which 110 
pages are given for two earlini, or one shilling and ninc- 
jHMicc. It is wTittni partly in' French and partly in Italian, | 
and contains some tolerable litliop-iiphod views. In com- j' 
inenciDg a new volume for this year, an intention is mi- I [ 
tiouiiced of jcjmiducing works of established reputation, | 
w'liatevcr ho their l(*iigth. "In this iruiimcr,’ ways the jl 
editor, ‘ we shall give to the public many wxirks of value j 
published in Italy, but out of the kingdom of tho Two 
Sicilies, as well as tho works of distinguished writers of 
any nation.’ Besides such reprints, it gives a great variety, 
as well as quantity of matter, as may be inferred fioin tlie 
size of tho wxirk. This ‘ Literary (Tallery 'has been in 
evistciicc three years. These are samples of the twenty- 
eight periodicals imbllshod at Naples. Their existence 
admits of yie gratifying infereiiee, that education and 
know'lcdgc are spreading amongst those who have pcrhajis 
more need of them than any other people in Europe. As 
recently' as UUO, it w’as aBccrtained that in some of the 
Neapolitan provinces scarcely one in every hundred and , 
fifty persons was able to read. j 
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I THE CIRCUMSTANTIAL. 

I If psycliologi.sts were to erect the results of their in- 

I quiries into a seienec, and classify mankind according 
to their mental, as naturalists have arranged them under 

I I their organic peculiarities, circumstantial people would 
I be placed under the genua ‘ bore.’ They are greater 

consumers of time and patience than any of the species 
into which that very extensive genus may be divided. 
I am at this moment slowly recovering from the ellects 
: of a visit of one of these narrators of very minute and 
j 1 unnecessary particulars. He eamc to tell me that his 
! I eldest daughter liad unexpectedly departed for Rfiris ; a 
piece of infornfation \vhicli, in the first iilaee, it was not 
; highly cSsential for ^me to know, and mIucIi, in the 

I second, might have hoen communicated in six or eight 

I I words. But so prompt a mode of compromising the 
I information with me was by no means to his taste, 

‘ j lie entered my study witli an air that seemed 

: I ‘ Big with thu fyte of armien and of hings.’ 

' He had evidently been walking very fast — like a man 
; I to whom it was of great consequence to got an imiior- 
I tant piece of information off his mind as soon as pos- 

, I sible. His first words were, * My dear P , what 

; i do you think ?’ ‘ 1 could not sa}".’ * AVell, then, ITl tell 
I you. Yesterday m(>rriing, iny wife and 1 were seated 
I at breakfast alone (for Maria had not come down, 

I having been up late at Mrs Farmer’s ball the night 
: before) ; I was just breaking the shell of my second egg, 

I while Tslrs Fraser was remarking, that if Maria did not 
make haste, her tea would get cold — w hen there came a 
j double knock at the door, and in bounced Hopperton. 
i “ Who would have thought of seeing you at this time of 
the morning?” said I. “Who, indeed?” he replied, 
j laughing ; “ but I did not come to see you, Fraser. On 
I no, I came to see your wife !” And as he gave Mrs 
Fraser one of his funny winks, we both laughed. Well, 
I looked at Mrs Fraser, and Mrs Fraser looked at inc, 

I as much as to say, “ I wonder what Hopperton wants ?” 
He did not keep us long in suspense *, for after my wife 
had asked him if ho had taken breakfast, and he had 
j replied, “ Oh yes, hours ago !” (you know he is a very 
I • c arly riser), he unfolded the object of his visit. “ The fact 
it*,” he began, “ my wife and daughter are ofl[*to Paris.” 
“ To Paris?” exclaimed both myself and my wife at the 
same instant. “ Yes,” repeated Hopperton, “ to Paris ; 
•and my Mary Anne swears — ^at least not exactly that” 
— (you know what a funny fellow he is) — “ but she de- 
clares that she will not go, unless your l\Iaria can ac- 
company them. Now, the question is, Mrs Fraser, can 
you spare her ?” ■ You’ll hardly believe me, Peppercorn, 
when I tell you that my wife was so much astonished 
at the proposition, that, having the cream-jug in her 
hand at the time, she let it fall, and spilt the contents 


over the heartli-rug—a new one —only^ont hon)e from 
m Pantechnicon three (kiys before. ■ It might have 
been worse though, for, odd enough, the jug — a glass 
one — never broke.’ 

‘ But about your daughter?’ I said, to bring him back 
to the subject. , 

‘Well, when Mrs Fraser had recovered her fright, 
and rung for the maid to wipe up the mess on the 
hearth-rug, she said it was so very startling a propo- 
sition, that really she did not know what to say, and 
for her part she would leave it to mo to decide.’ 

‘And,’ I interposed, hoping to cut my tormentor 
short, ‘ 3 ’ou consented?’ 

‘ AYait, and you shall hear. My wife gave me a look, 
which, I knew perfectly well, meant, “ J shouhl like the 
girl to go.” But Hopperton thought she was in doubt, 
and determined to persuade us. “You see,” said he, 
“ such another opportunity may not occur, and it will 
quite put the finish to your daughter’s education ; for 
no girl is thought much of now-a-daj^s who has not 
becMi to Paris. Then she will have the opportunity of 
learning the Polka with my Mary Anne, who is to take 
lessons from a Bohemian nobleman — the f)nly person, 
1 am told, that teaches the properly authenticated steps 
and figures.” This seemed to strike my wife with great 
fiirce, and while she was debating the matter with me, 
dowm came JMaria herself!’ 

‘ And the end of it w'as, I suppose, that Ilopperton’s 
arguments prevailed ? ’ 1 said, touching up the capital 
1) of a Dear Sir w ith which J had begun a letter, hop- 
ing, by this little inili(Uition, to show that I was in a 
huiTj’ to linisli the epistle. I might, however, have 
just as w'dl endeavoured to stop a steam-engine with 
a hair. 

‘ Wait, wait,’ he went on ; ‘ the best of it is to come. 
Maria blushed, stammered, and looked imploringly at 
us. Mrs Fraser could not resist. Hopperton told me 
the whole thing would not cost us above twenty pounds 
(by the by, 1 sha/l not be surprised if I have not five, 
or perhaps ten more to pay), and, after a little more per- 
suasion, we consented. Poor Maria ! she did not eat a bit 
of breakfast, and as they would have to start at five o’clock 
this morning (quick wqrk, you ^ce), she went off to 
begin packing.’ This, 1 fondly hoped, would end the 
tale ; but not so. Fraser insisted on describing every 
preparation that was made for the journey, even to the 
articles of dress Miss Fraser had purchased} and the 
prices paid for them — the exact hour at which the 
family was called up on the eventful morning, what 
they had for breakfast, and how long they took to eat 
it — how much the hackney qoachnm who conveyed 
the young lady and, her trunks to the steam wharf en- 
deavoured to overcharge — what Mrs and Miss Hop- 
perton said when they met on the deck of the vessel — 
how much the two younger ladies cried, on parting with 
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their respective papas — and every occurrence down to 
the starting of the boat. When, to ray great relief, 
ivaser went away, I found, on consulting my watch, 
that he had despoiled me of the best two hours of my 
day. Some time after, on comparing flotes with one 
or two Timtual acquaintances, I discovered that they 
were losers by Eraser of the same qmmtity of valuable 
time on the same day by his tedious minuteness in tell- 
ing tlie same story. 

Fraser is only one of a species divided into many 
varieties, all of whom are so peculiarly obnoxious to 
my own habits, feelings, and (I am tempted to add) 
to my temper, that though I avoid them, when I can, 
with uncommon promptitude, yet I have many oppor- 
tunities of studying their peculiarities. A few of these 
it may be amusing, perhaps useful, to point out. 

There is one 'rule to which I invariably adhere in 
reference to circumstantial ix^ople, which is — never 
to contradict a circumstantial jicrson, or question by 
the least hint the truth of his manifold statements; 
for that is sure to bring down a torrent of trifles in 
supposed corroboration of what he has been saying. If, 
for instance, you doubt the correctness of one of this 
class when he says he did sometliiiig not very credible 
— such as having walked five or six njiles in an hour 
— he will try to convince you by declaring upon liis 
honour it is true, for he met his friend Jtobson before 
he started, wlio remarked that he was sure it wrould 
rain, and advised mo, os'i was going so far, to take an 
umbrella. ‘ Wliv, 1 overtook tbe Rumble coach, and 
ray brother’s wife’s cousiii was on the outside, and even 
he called out, What was my luirry? Besides, when 
I got to niy destination, the people I went to see had 
but just dined, and remarked liow warm J looked, 
insisting ujwn my taking a glass of soda-w^ater, with 
a dash of pale sherry in it, just to take juvay the ehilL 
Nay, upon my word I have not exaggerated — 1 did the 
whole distance within the hour — not a minute over.’ 
Whereupon >ou are expected to have be^n convinced, 
although all these ‘ corroborations ’ have as much to do 
with the matter as the man in tlic moon. 

It must not, however, be inferred that the ciicum- 
stantial arc at all addicted to untruth ; on the contrary, 
it is their rigid adlicrcnce to t ie ‘ whole truth’ which — 
crowding their statements with masses of petty occur- 
rences, and consequently rendering them too confused 
to be clearly comprehended — causes tlieir narratives to 
appear to be far from ‘nothing but the truth.’ By ex- 
T;>ending their breath in running after unimportant facts, 
they lose their grasp of the main ones. Their extreme 
scrupulousness in this respect often keeps their auditor a 
long wdiile on the threshold of a sttiry before they enter 
upon it in earnest. This generally arises on a point of 
time ; thus — ‘ Last Thursday — but, let me remember, 
wasn’t it Wednesday? No, it could not liave bc^en 
Wednesday, for 1 went out of town that day. It must 
have been Friday; and yet 1 don’t know either; on 
Friday I had ray hair cut, and it was not then, I am cer- 
tain. No, it was Thursday.’ Thei\ in all probability, 
the story begins ; but when it is to end, is another ques- 
tion, for a narrative commenced after this fasliion is 
certain to be an unusually long one. 

Very circumstantial persons keep journals, in which 
they note down with scTupulous fidelity the daily occur- 
retuics of the most monotonous and uneventful lives. 
I knew an old gentleman who had been engaged from 
his youth in the Bank of England, where he made his 
appearance every morning exactly at ten o’clock for fifty 
years. During that period he lived at Feckham, in 
the suburbs of London. Yet he journoliged with* as 
much industry as if his life had been as eventful as 
that of Julius Caesar, or as full of hair-breadth ’scapes 
^ Munchausen’s. For lack, however, of great 

thingli ohronioled small. That old gentleman Iraast- 
Pf c()uld tell — by a minute’s reference to his i 
of diaries— where he had dined, and what.he 
i for mnner, on any one day during the last half j 
1 His circumstantiality concerning the petty 



events of his long es^stence were minuted with such 
fidelity, that although he could give very little informa- 
tion about the battle of Trafalgar, the Restoration of 
the Bourbons — about Napoleon, Nelson, or Wellington 
— yet he could tell you with perfect exactitude how 
many times he had been troubled with the toothache 
in a half a century, when guineas were worth twenty- 
seven shillings a-piece, and when the first omnibus was 
started from Peckham to tlie Bank, with the price of 
the fares, and the name of the driver. His mind was 
as full of those minutiae as his voluminous diaries, of 
which his conversation wj^s but a tedious repetition. 
Tliough an excellent and worthy old gentleman in 
other respects, liis circumstantial garrulity was fur 
from amusing. 

Another instance of this passion for scriptural circum- 
stantiality occurs in our own family. My late worthy 
Aunt Bridget journalised with so much copiousness, 
that T really believe more tliari half her time was em- 
ployed in chronicling the events of the other half. 
Indeed, unless she had hit upon a plan of shortening 
her memoranda, I am confident that so great a i)ropor- 
tion of her days would have been swallowed up by her 
commonplace-book, that she would have had no time 
left to act — to make, in other words, materials for libr 
entries. This plan consisted in writing the initial letter 
only of the principal words — a system of short-hand 
M'hiclx had a very curious effect on some of her 
closely-filled pages. I once happened to take a peep 
into this bulky manuscript, and fonmi tlie following 
startling memorandum : — ‘ Pipe burst, aiqj flowed all 
over the H, putting out the K lire, at which D’s and P’s 
were being rooked. Tliis put us alj out sadly, Itir 1’ was 
coming at 5 to D(ine). llc'wever, although this caused 
our D to be half an hour after the T, yet we got over it 
very well.* I remember that day iierfectly. I have good 
reason ; for during the whole of my stay 1 was entertained 
with an account of this disaster; the quantity of watei 
(estimated in pailfuls) whicli overflowed the house ; the 
name of the jioulterer who sold the ducks, ainl of the 
green-grocer from v liom my aunt bought the peas ; the 
cxa(‘t time at -which the pipe burst, with the prerise 
minute when the smoke-jack stopped, and the* kiUihen 
fire vent out: not one circumstance which did, rniglit, 
could, should, or ought to liave happened, was abated ; 
and aJtliougli T dined that day with iny Aunt Bridget 
to transact some important family business, yet I was 
obliged to leave it undone. She could do nothing hut 
talk of her doim*stic flood. Peace be with her! Let 
me chronicler the last event of her life, wdiich was the 
making of her will — next to her diaries, her greatest 
literary undertaking. It occupied her a month’s inces- 
sant dictation to a very expert clerk of mine, and filled 
two quires of foolscap. She left me about three hun- 
dred iiounds, the bulk of which was in small bank 
notes, their numbers and dates carefully noted in her 
will. The rest was in guineas, each of which was 
described by the date of its coinage. To some of her 
legatees, the cost of copies of probate was greater than 
the value of her bequests ; so infinitesimal was her 
method of describing them. 

Speaking of the law naturally reminds one of the 
extreme circumstantiality of that profession. The 
wordiness of the most trifiipg transaction when re- 
corded ‘at law,’ is perfectly wearying to the intrilect, 
though peihaps necessary to insure correctness. Should, 
for example, Mr Jones quarrel with Mr Smith, and 
inflict summary punishment by the slightest tap with 
a stick, and the case be brought into court, the ag- 
gressor is accused ifi the indictment something after* 
the following fashion ; — * That he, the said John Jones, 
did, on the twenty-ninth day of February last past (to 
wit, the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-four),. in a pubU6 thoroughfkre, to wit, the Strand, 
in the city of Westminster, in the county of Middle- 
sex, wilfully, knowingly, with evil intent, and malice 
aforethought, beat, strike, assault, and otherwise mal- 
treat the aforesaid Thomas Smith with a.certoin blunt 
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weapon, stick, rattan, or switch, to wit, a sugar-cane 
three feet one inch in length, and one quarter of an 
inch in diameter of thickness, for the purpose, intent, 
and determination of inflicting on the aforesaid Tlionias 
Smith some grievous bodily harm, and disturbing the 
peace of her majesty’s realm, contrary to the statute 
in that case made and providoth’ 

Neither is circumstantiality confined to the law. Wc 
sometimes find the professors of medicine indulging in 
it to a very trying extent, in order, one is occasionally led 
to suspect, to make the most of their technical knowledge. 
This is very often the case v;licn such evidence of their 
acquirements is likely to be made public — as when a sur- 
; geoii is called upon to give his testimony at an English 

I coroner’s inquest or in a court of law. On one occasion, 

' when a friend had, by falling, made a rather, deep cut 

under his knee, the country iiractitioner wdio attended 
him described the accident to me in — as neai*as I can re- 
collect — the following words. * The case is this, sir — a 
severe contusion and puncture has been made at the top 
' I of the tibia by some liard and blunt substance — probably 
!j a flint stone — the consequence of .which is, a wound 

I I about an inch long, and (say) a quarter of an inch broad, 

( I and of a depth sufficient not only to lay open the 
I ! cuticle and epidermis, but to sever a portion of the 
jj tendon-patella, remove a small section of the perios- 

I teum, and contuse the bone. Inflammation lias siiper- 

I I veiled, in consequence of the entrance into the cavity of 
1 1 certain minute particles (probably gravel) ; whicb. kcep- 

; I ing up a consta»t and active irritation, are calculated to 
1 1 retard recovesj’, till removed by means of poultices.’ 

! Here I desired my verbose informant to stoji, my time 
1 1 not xiermittmg me t(^ listen to the rest of tlic diagnosis. 

I ; From tluj specimens of circumstantiality which 1 have 
I i produced, it will be found a most time-wasting fault, 

' ’ and one consetpicutly to be avoided. The great art in 
' making statements regarding facts is to seize their main 
i fcuLures, vitliout detailing the petty events branching 
I i from or c‘linging to tlierii, as have nothing to do with 
: the circumstauee-m-chief which the narrator is anxious 
! I to detail. 


|| PHONOGRAPHY. 

! I Wn have always been inclined to regard attempts to 
! 1 improve the spelling and sign-representation of the 
English language as visionary, partly because so many 
very miserable failures have been made in this line, and 
])artly because there appeared so little reason to ex- 
I pect that any improved system would ever be so gene- 
rally adopted as to become of practical utility. Our 
I views, we candidly confess, have been much changed 
i since wo lately became acquainted with the system of 
I phonography invented by Mr Pitman of Bath. Th’s 
I system is now in the course of being explained to popular 
I audiences throughout the country by lecturers commis- 
sioned by the inventor, and, having had our attention 
! attracted to it, by the visit of Messrs Woodward and 
j Walker to Edinburgh, we have enabled ourselves to 
j speak with a little confidence of its merits, by going 
I through a course of lessons, in which we have mastered 
its principal features. We shall endeavour to give our 
* readers some general knowledge of it, certain j;hat, if we 
fail in making the subject interesting, it must be our 
own blame, as the lectures of our preceptor in the art 
were universally felt to be that and something more, 
^namely, entertaining. 

The evil which phonography primarily proposes to 
reform, is the imperfection of our alphabet as a means of 
representing the sotmds of out language. There are 
about thirty-eight sounds in the JQnglish tongue, and 
only twenty-six letters with which to express them, two 
of these (c g) having two ditferent sounds to represent, 
while q represents a sound which can also be repre- 
sented by k. The representation of sounds by signs 


began in the infancy of mankind, and was very inade- 
quately efiected by the aljdiabetv*; Avliich they invented. 
The forms of the letters of these alphabets were deter- 
mined by chance and caprice, and were far from being 
so simple as tllby might have been. The consequences 
are, that the words ot’ all written languages are set down 
or spelt in an arbitrary manner, and that tlie writing 
of these languages is invariably a tedious process. There 
is confessedly no principle in the spelling of English 
words. The letter a, for instance', h.is four sounds, as 
ill psalm, mat, mate, fall. 'Five oilier vowels have 
several sounds each ; and several combmationa of letters, 
of frequent use, have dilliirent sounds in different words ; 
thus, ntujh has tlie various pronunciations cxfiressed in 
thought, though, tlirougfi, plougli, cough, rough, hough, 
liiccougli. By way of an illustration of tlie uncertainty 
of the sounds of words in the Englisli hmguage, we may 
^row, from a late inivately printed juimphh't, a line 
fnrnimg a gentleman’s name, wliu'li may well defy cor- 
rect pronunciation in all but those who have hoard it 
sounded — 

Slit OEAUT PRIESE GROtron, baronet, of TilOVE. I 

Ea in Geart may he pronounced four 'ways, as in Grcnt, i 
Tlcrtt, Hmrr, A’r/rth, and the (i oitlier as in ^et or (f;eni. 
Therefore the Christian nami; (ieart may he any one 
of the eight words, Chert, Gyrt, Gart, (iert, Djiert, 
Djyrt, Djart, Djcrt. To in J’riesc' may bo pronounced 
four w.iys, as in the words Fr/cnd, (Jnevo, S/cve, Gives ; 
and the .sv; may sound sharj), as in GecAf;, or flat, as in 
(dieoAi’. I’riese may therefore he one of the eight words 
l‘res, T’recce, Pnss, l*r 3 ^s, Prez, Preeze, I’nz, J’rize. 
Ough in (inuigli maj’^ he pronounced in any one of tlio 
eiglit w a V' 8 above enumerated; so our baronet’s patro- 
iiyiiiie may he (trail, Ctro, Groo, or Grou — (xrof, Gruf, 
(xroh, or Grup. Ove in Tliove may he prononneod 
tliree W’ays, as in rove, prove, and love ; and d’h may 
be either hard, as in y’Aorpe, or sofl, as in 77<ee, or 
as T, as in *7V/(>nias. Therefore, Tiiove is suseeplihle. I 
of nine interpretations of sound, d'ho sum is this, | 
the name of the baronet may he Sir (EuitT (or Gyrt, | 
Gart, Gert, Djiert, Djyrt, Djavt, or Djert) Ihiv.s (or j 
Preeec, Priss, Prys, I’rez, J^reeze, Priz, or Prize), Gkatt i 
(<}r Gro, Groo, Grou, Grof, (iruf, Grub, or Grup), of | 
Thove, Thoove, orThuv. Sii])]n5se eacli of the varieties j 
of Grough is liable to have any one of the viirieties of 
J’ricsc to precede it, there will he sixty-four possible 
varieties of proiiuneiation for Pricse Grougli, two syl- 
lables of the name. Kacli of tliese vandies may he ! 
preceded by any one ot the right possible varieties of 
immuneiation for tlie name (h'art, making 512 varieties 
for Geart I’riesc Grough. Taking Thove at nine varie- 
ties, though it seems to have nuire, and considering that 
eacli of the preceding variations of the name may be 
followed by one of these peeuluir w ays of pronouncing 
the appellative of the estate, w^e sliall see that the full 
designation of this Englisli gentlemun (a real person, we 
believe) may he pronounced no less than 4608 diflerent 
ways. Moreover, •it so liappcns that the people of Sir 
Geart’s neighbourhood pronounce the vowels in Gx’ough 
as in the w'ord roir, so that, after all, not one of these 
4608 jirenunciations is the right one ! 

This, it may be said, is an (‘xtreine case ; and certainly 
it is 80 ; but the hingiiag^^' is nevettlieless full of aiKima- 
lies of the same kind, iiisomucli that, on a careful inves- 
tigation of 50,000 words, it is ascertained that only about 
fifty, or one in a thousand, are pronounced as might be 
e.vpected from the sjielling. The following illustration 
is a less striking one than the above, yet sufficient to 
show how far our orthography is from being a guide to 
pronunciation. To show the inebngruities, each rhym- 
ing w ord in the Second line is spelt in the same way as 
the first. 

’Twas a fine winter’s day, their breakfast was done, 

And ttie boys were disiwscd to enjoy some g«o<l/(nu*. 

Sam Sfn'iijMly observed, ‘ 'Tis but just half-past eight. 

And there’s moro time for play than when breakfaht is h li/ht ; 

And ril agree, that, as cold is the morning, 

WeMl keep ourselves wiirja at the game of stag working. 
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I'm '■ ’VVjth his hand in his waistcoat he’s off ; 

And his pla.vmates are dodging him round the pump iroff. 

Sam's active ; but still thoir alertness is Buoh, 

It WHS not very soon that e’en one ho could tuch. 

Tho captive’s assailed by jokes, buffets, and laughter, 

By n host of blithe boys quickly following avplik r ; * 

But joined hand In hand, their forces arc double, 

Nor for jokos nor for buffetiugs care they a hottlk. 

I All's activity now, for high is the sport ; 
i Keiiiforceinents arrive from the shed and shed cort. 

' More are caught, and their places they straightway assign 
At the middle or end of the lengthening I Inn ; 

To break it some push with both shoulder and thigh. 

But si> firm is the hold that vainly they tntjh. 

Oh, 'tis broken at last » now seamiTer the whole, 

To escape their pursuers, and get to the pole. 

I All are caught now, but one, of tho juvenile hosts, 

I And he, a proud hero, vain-gtoriously hosts! 
i But, hark ! tho clock strikes, and then, hy the rules. 

They must quickly collect for their several svhii'''S; 

I Wo’il leave them .awhile at their hooks and their sums, 

[ And join them again wlicn the afternoon cinns. 

I 

I It need scarcely be remarked -what a dilTicnliy our im- 
perfect representation of sounds introduces into the study 
of our language, both for children and strangers. A 
child, who is told thati o v e is luv, necessarily of course 
presumes that o has the po^^ «t of the vowel sound in luv, 
and, ou coming to pronounce p r o v e, supposes himself 
right when he says pruv; whereas it is proove. And 
so on with all the other 49,9;30 misrepresented words of 
the language, each of irhich requires a special effort of 
memory regarding itself,!, before the student can be con- 
sidcrcfl as perfect in orthoepy; the acquisition of ortho- 
graphy, or correct spelling, being a converse difllculty 
of not less magnitude. IIow much of the time, labour, 
and mental energy of an infant is thus absorbed merely 
in getting over the diflicmlties imposed by a bad system 
handed down from anti quit} ! 

It is obvious that, by hnving a sign for each of the 
thirty-eight radical sounds, and spelling the words with 
these in all instances according to the sound, tho litera- 
ture of our speech would be of infinitely easier acquisi- 
tion, because wo should then be guided by a few' simple 
and invariable principles, instead of being requii*ed to 
fix' tUousaiicis of eccentricities in our mernorj". To fur- 
nish such an extended alphabet, lias been oft(‘n attempted, 
but never successfully, in our opinion, until now', when 
the task has been undertaker by a man apparently of 
much ingenuity, guided by an enlightened view' of natu- 
ral principles, ]\Ir ritmiin’s system has also the advan- 
tage of furnishing a short-hand of an unusually easy 
kind. 

In pursuit of simplification, this gentleman classes the 
mute and semivocal consonants in coujiles, which are 
nmrely lighter or graver variations of one sound — p, b ; 
t, d ; ell, j ; k, g ; f, v; th as in think , and th as in them ; 
s, z ; sh, 2 I 1 ; and he thus obtains tlic advantage of express- 
ing these respectively by lighter and heavier strokes, 
conformably to the nature of tlu-ir sound. The signs 
adopted for the mutes are geometric forms of tlic simplest 
kind, and determined by an analogy to the modes of 

their pronunciation. The figure \ J^ exjiresses them 

in union, being all the available radii of the upper half of 
a circle. The stroke or radius to the right i.s adopted to 
represent p (in its lighter form) and h (ni Us lieavier 
form), because the puonunciation of these takes place 
nearest to the front of the vodlil organs. ^I'lie upright 
stroke represents t and d, because these are sounded 
from a point next farther back in the mouth. The 
stroke leaning to the right represents ch and j, and the 
horizontal stroke k and g, for similar reasons. The 
simplicity of these characters, as distinguished from 
those which we derive from ancient hieroglyphics, de- 
rived in their turn from pictures of objects, must be 
striking to all; and yet, it will be observed, they are 
entirdy distinct from each other, and therefore not to 
be mistaken m any possible case. The semivocals are 

partl^^illWce^ on the same principle ; thus^^ , a curve 

for^a ill the same direction, represents f and v, | 


according as it is wrftten lightly or heavily ; Q, the t 
line curved, is th, light or heavy is s and z, accord- 
ing as it is thin or thick ; and ^ is sh and zh. The 
liquids 1 and r arc represented by ^ and^. M is 

/ — N; n is and ng is y_y : namely, the n cha- 

racter marked heavily. These are the whole of the 
substantial sounds or consonants of tho language. 

The vow'cls are produced in an equally simple man- 
ner. What may be called the fundamental vowels of 
the human speech, are thdse in the following w'ords — 
reed, mate, psalm, eaz/ght, pope, room ; namely, e, ai, 
all, an, oc, 00 . And these JSfr Pitman expresses by 
heavy dots and short strokes placed at various points 
along the body of the consonants. Thus, taking tl\e 
consonant we have the vow'cls formed as follow's — 

I -j j I "I I these associations 

is tho word eat^ the second ntr, the fourth avyhtj and 
the fifth oaf. So, likewise, transposing the arrangcnicnt, 
we have v— key, — kay; and so fortli, the vowol 
being here sequential to the stroke. The other vowels 
arc those expressed in tlie follow'ing words — sit, stt, 
sat, sot, r«t. look, and these are only tlie others slioit- 
ened; they are marked by merely a light instead i*f 
a heavy dot or hyphen. I'here are also conijionnd 
vow'els — ye, ya, yah, j'au, yo, yoo; we, w'a, wah, wan, 
w'o, woo; i, oj, on; w'i, won; and arc expressed 

hy little cusps and arrow'-heads, arranged in similar 
relations to the consonants. It is needless here to give 
examples. * 

The w hole of the mutes and solue of the semi vocals 
are liable in onr language to be often as.sociated with I 
and r, as in the w'ords, 7 >/case, p)*aiso, li///r, <raet; and so 
forth. This combination is '^tenograpliically expressed 
by merely a book at the beginning of the fundainonlal 
consonant, turned to the right for 1, and to the left fi'r v. 
A hook made in hko manner at the ends of the letter*?, 
adds other sounds; in the straight-line letters, at the 
left, it indicates at the light, lion; towards the inside 
of tl'O bend in the curved letters, n. I'liero is also a 
readier mode of llie letter s by a loop at the beginning 
or cud of the adjoining consonants ; and the ed of the 
preterite tense is denoted by giving the preceding con- 


sonant of half the usual size ; thus, 


becomes dij)ped ; 


(lip, 


when written 


fable, w'hcn written ’ 


becomes fabled; and so on. The abbreviative power of 
tlie system is strongly marked in some instances. Por 

example, two strokes x>r moves of the hand — w'ould 

express the word cautioned, wdiicli requires twent}^- 
cight to execute in the ordinary hand. 

Such are the main features of ]\Ir I’itraan’s phono- 
graphy ; a few less important particulars are overlooked, 
for the sake of simidicity. It appears that tho system, 
wherever it is explained, meets a w'arm reception from 
many persons. It impresses all ^vith an admiration of its 
simplicity and truthfulness, the result of the relation 
which it bears to natural principles ; and hundreds and 
thousands have studied it so far as to be able to corre- . 
spoiid in it. Wc find that four lessons have enabled ns 
to convey the system into our mind, and that only 
practice could further be necessary to enable us to 
wTite it with ease and speed. The great question Avill 
be, of course, to what good ? We wish to give a candid' 
aiisw'er, when^Ve say that a large and wide-spread 
adoption of the system does not seem to us as alto- 
gether to be despaired of. It is very clear that, wlien 
the present. aeknowledgedly bad system is once, with 
whatever difficulty, acquited, there is a great indis- 
position to take the trouble of mastering a new one, 
however simple. Familiarised with literature in its 
present appearance, every new mode of expressing it 
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appears barbarous and ridiculous ; and there is a posi- 
tive dislike to all fresh trouble upon the subioet These 
laets may be admitted, and yet we would still say that 
I)honograpby may make progress. A writer for the 
press may have the benefit of its distinctness and breyity 
of manual labour, where he is accustomed to have his 
manuscript set up by one set of compositors, these in- 
dividuals being also acquainted with it. Merchants and 
others, accustomed ,to correspond, may take advantage 
of its amszing facility. And by thus, as it were, etiect- 
ing settlements amongst us, it may in time advance to 
he the predominant system. • Tliere arc. however, other 
hopes for phonography. It may yet be found of v.'ist 
service in the missioiinry cause. When a need occurs, 
as is every day the case, for expressing the Scriptures 
in a barbarous and hitherto unwritten language, this 
mode of writing ought decidedly to he adopted. AVe 
undertake to say that, expressed by characicrs so un- 
equivocal, and so easily distinguished, a savage novice 
in Christianity would learn to read the Bible in one- 
twentieth of the time necessary when his language i.s 
exjn'cssed in English characters. The difficulty of 
rightly expressing a hitherto unwritten language in 
our alphabet, has been experienced near our own doors ; 
namely, M-hen, in the reign of diaries If., it became 
necessary to print books in Gaelic. AVritten as this 
language is, no ordinary scholar could read it from a 
book, without a great deal of particular instruction; 
hut ii phonogniphcr un acquainted with the language 
could write a leniion at Killiii, and his manuscript 
could bo rcaA out by another iihonograidier to an 
audiencetin Kintyrc, not one of whom Avonid fail to 
muha’stand it, tlioinjh it was a mere babble to the 
reader. AA’'e cordially, then, recommend the considera- 
tion of iihonography to thorc engaged in the ditrusion 
of sacred knowledge among the hcatlien : it would 
probably be found the greatest aid they bad ever de- 
liu'd from human ingenuity for the mlvancemeut of 
their objects. It might oven be Avorthy of deliberation, 
Avhetlw’r i*!umograj>hy is not the mode of reading AAdihdi 
should be first imparted to the young. Children of six 
years old Avould learn to read in it in a very few weeks, 
and tlieir minds Avould thus be at onec prcjiarcd for the 
furl her illuinmalion to he gained from education, iii- 
steud of spending year.s in mastering eccentricities and 
barbarisms wUicli are purely accidental, and wiicu 
le.'irned, constitute no real kiioAvledgo. An acquain- 
tance AAuth the forty-nine thousand nine hundred and 
fifty capriciously - formed signs for as many Avords, 
might be acquired in subsequent years, Avhen the mind 
\cai! better fitted for application to such a task. Only, 
it is to bo feared that, if once accustomed to the dircct- 
nes?, clearness, and truthfulness of phonography, it 
might be found impossible to bond the mind to pay the 
needful attention to what has been called One (Jre.at Un- 
truth, the ordinary mode of expressing our language. 

MR KOIIE IN SCOTLAND. 

It wdll be seen, by reference to former articles on this 
gentleman’s travels,* that after hiiAdiig inspected a pa.*t 
of England and AVales, ho departed from Holyhead, 
and having taken a hasty survey of Ireland, entered 
Scotland by the Clyde. ‘ 'ilie first object Avhich greeted 
.my eyes at GlasgoAv,’ be says, ‘ was an enormous chim- 
ney, which towered out through the mist ov«r the city 
like the Minster of Strasburg and the St Stephen’s 
Tower of Vienna.’ This chimney — said to be 4.‘50 feel 
high, and the tallest in Great Britain — shoots up from 
Tennant’s chemical works, to conduct the noxious va- 
pours which issue from them sufficiently high to pre- 
vent damage to the air breathed by the inhabitants. It 
suggested to Kohl an idea Avhich is striking, and not 
altogether impracticable. * AVhat an excellent thing it 
would be to make them yet more exlcusive, and make a 

* -A paper on Mr liiihl's travels in Irolnnd appeared in No. 3 ; one 
on hi» Kiiglish travels, In Ko* 3^ ; both of the pros Jiit buries. 


few giant chinincys carry up the smoke of a whole 
town, by conducting it through subterranean passages 
from each of the hou.ses. These colossal chimneys 
might easily lip converted into picturesque and beau- 
tiful objects, by the applieatioii of some architectural 
t.aste to their construction and decoration. The num- 
berless ugly little chimneys Avhich at present deform 
great tow^ns Avould then A^anish ; and as the whole might 
be placed under the superintendence of regular function- 
arie.s, the many fires which now continually break out 
ill private chimneys would be aAn)uled.’ 

Nothing seems to have surprised our traveller so 
much in Glasgow us the large comnu'rcial establish- 
ment of the Messrs Campbell. ‘ I visiti d,’ says he, * the 
greatest Avarc'hoiise of manufactun d good^s in the town, 
that ol the lirotlicrs Campbell. Aidio emplt)y no fewer 
200 clerks [or shojaneii] in their establisluiient. 
^Wall the goods sold there, none interested mo more 
thaii the vSeottish cheeked cloth, or “ tartan,” as it is 
called. Next to the tarlans, the great embroidering 
establishments in the house of the brotliers Campbell 
attracted my attention. Number^ of voung girls AA^ere 
there occupied in embroidering caps, collars, ebrishadng 
robes, and other garments. The kind of cnvbroidery 
here Ai^orkcd is called ^loravi an point. Means have been 
discovered for printing the jiatleni to he folloAved upon 
the muslin to be embroidered, and this occasions a grciit 
saving of time and trouble. In this way 1.^)0 embroid- 
erers can produce from 1500 to*2000 ricdily cmbroideri‘d 
caps in a month. A great number of these, as of the 
<qher embroidered articles, are of course sent to London. 
The ow'pcrs of this great CRtablishment, the Afessrs 
(’ampbell, began with only a hundred pounds caj)ital. 
I'hey arc noAv among the richest people in (Jlasgow', 
and one of them is lord provost of the city. Cbanibevs 
assorts, in his Picture of Seotlaud, that the receipts of 
this house amounted in the year 18ri4 to L.433,021 
sterling, an amount probably unequalled by any otljcr 
similar retail-dealers in the world. These gentlemen^ 
may, perhaps, have earned their Avealth hardly cnougK;* 
but it very frequently happens that a singly lucky hit, 
a single happy idea, makes the fortune of a manufa(’- 
turer in Glasgow'. The animation and spirit with which 
commerce is carried on in Great Britain, and the im- 
mense extent of the market which lies open to tlie 
British manufacturer, give such a wide sjjhere to every 
invention, and allow each, if successful, such rich and 
immediate rew’ai'ds, as can be realised in no other coun- 
try. 1 AA'as told of a man who invented a new kind of 
poi'kct-handkerehief, the colour and pattern of which 
happening suddenly to become fashionablp among the 
English and their 100,000,000 (d‘ colonists ho became a 
very w’ealthy man in an incredibly short space of time. 
Many other manufficturers endeavoured, of course, to 
imitate these favourite handkerchiefs, but they did not 
succeed until the inventor had had time, as t have said, 
to realise most ami>le profits. England is truly the coun- 
try for inventors : here a single lucky thought in this 
AH'ay, Imnclrcds of ^thousands of which Avould elsewhere 
be comparatively useless, ni.ay become a true Eortuna- 
tiis’s purse to the possessor. Doubtless hundreds of 
such lucky niAtions, wdiicli might make a millionaire of 
me in England, are pcrjietually springing up in my brain, 
and dying away for wapt of c.xereise; lucky notions 
upon which others Avill some day grow rich, although 
they will at last take the same A\'ay which 1 next took, 
namely, toAA'ards the churchyard.’ 

Speaking of the A^'onderfully rapid rise of Glasgow — 

• At the time of the Union, about a hundred years ago, 
Glasgow contained only 12,000 inhabitants, and was 
totally unknowm to the rest of Europe. Since then, the 
city has twelve times doubled its original population ; 
and it now contains 282,000 inhabitants. It is to the 
cotton lords, and their enterprising speculations, that 
Glasgow chiefly owes its prosperity. The landlords 
prefer residing in the old orUtocratic cities of eastern 
Scotland, particularly in Edinburgh, which oflerij in 
everything a striking contrast to GlasgoAA'. Edinburgh 
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is the centre of rank, cultivation, art, and literature; 
Glasgow of wealth, manufacture, and commerce. Edin- 
burgh glories in antiquity and historical recollections ; 
(»Iji8gow in its rapid riso and ever-increasing vigour. 
Hoth cities are, upon the whole, favouraMe to the caUse 
of reform and progress, but Glasgow more uniformly so 
than Edinburgh.’ 

I From the metropolis of the west of Scotland Mr 
! Kohl proceeded to Edinburgh — a two hours’ ride by 
I railway —through what he calls the heart of the Scot- 
I tish liowdands, Edina, with ‘its palaces and towers,’ 

; astonished and delighted our traveller of many lands. 

I But if the elegimco of the architecture, and tlie general 
I neatness of the newer part of the city, with its w’^ealthy 
i and fashionahle society, afford much to admire, so does 
tlie more ancient part — the Old Town, perched on its 
long and abrupt hill — awaken feelings not less of surprise 
than distress. ‘ The apiiearauce of Edinburgh is parti - 
: cularly striking at night, and I do not believe there is 
‘ a city in Europe which is rendered so beautiful its 
street-lamps and house-lights of different kinds. The 
. Old Town, the immense houses of which, tow'cring one 
I above another, are seefi from the splendid line of Princes 
Street, which runs all along the side of the llower-and- 
. tree-filled valley, like a quay along a river bank, is 
particularly briHiant at night. This Old Town glitters 
every day of the week wdth mirnherloss ranges and 
clusters of lights, as otlicr cities do only on groat festive 
occasions. Yet all this fqilehdid array of lights is the 
consequence of poverty and wretchedness. All these 
high liouses arc filled with cnuvded inlmbitants from 
cellar to roof, and every rooni has its separate family. 
As all those poor jicople are at work till very late at 
I night, light glimmers from tlie window of every crowded 
and comfortless room ; whilst in the houses of the rich, 
whole suites of rooms lie unoccupied, and consequently 
dark.’ Visiting the old parts of the town, he proceeds 
— * Had I luit witnessed the condition of the poor in the 
' ^I*olish cities, and liad I not seen in variou.s parts of the 
] Vbrld so much misery, squulidness, and privation every - 
i where connected with poverty, I should say that the 
' condition or the poor in some parts of the Old Town of 
I Eiiinburgh w'as the most painlul and humiliating spec- 
i fade tliat hutium eye could wi'ncss ; but so great is the 
I amount of privation and wTctchedness endured in diffo- 
I rent parts of the world, that I hesitate to give the 
j preference to any. Certain it is, however, that the 
j manner of life of the poor in Edinburgh ha.s its own 
very peculiar evils, which arise chiefly from the re- 
rnaikable mode of building adopted in the part of the 
j town they inhabit. Tlic “closes” of the Old Town are 
! probably "^thc narrowest streets in tlie rvorld. The lanes 
I and alleys of Genoa, and those of the Oriental cities, are 
j broad and spacious compared to them, yonic are Uie- 
; rally only a yard and a half, or two yards across from 
i house to house I Formerly tlie houses in these closes 
j were inhabited by wealthy nobles, and many of them 
I still hear the nkmes of distinguished old families. It 
; may be imagined, therefore, liow" filtjiy and pestilential 
I is the very air in these closes. As neither sun nor 
1 M'ind can ever pierce them, they are always damp. In 
! many places I saw heaps of dirt lying in them, which 
j had evidently been aecnumlating for years. Strange 
irregular piles of stup**, ])lacL(l like ladders, on the 
outside, lead into the upper &nd inner parts of these 
houses, which consist of narrow passages, stone steps, 
and wretched holes of rooms, all forming the most irre- 
gular and intricate labyrinths. Tlie windows of these 
miserable dens often command the most extensive and 
magnifiiient views through the narniw mountain-clefts, 
called streets, over the beautiful New Town with its 
hills, valleys, and gardens. The cholera made frightful 
ravages in ^ose closes, often as nnvisited by the physi- 
cian and the police as by the sun and wind ; and it is 
aaid that^some of them are never quite free from in- 
fectious diseases of the worst kinds. They contain 
many Irish inhabitants ; and as the Irish never do 
withot^l' pigs wherever they are, they oftefi take their 
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favourite animals to Rve with them five or six storeys 
high, where they fatten them in the bed-chamber or 
dressing-room of some noble courtier of the sixteenth 
century. It is said that at the time of the cholera, wlicn 
the police endeavoured to clean out and set in order 
somb of these wretched places, they once had to let dmvn 
a number of pigs through a window four storeys high, 
because they had grown too fat to pass through the nar- 
row stonC' doorways by which they were brought in. 

* I confess that I was deeply interested by the extra- 
ordinary scones and sufferings to be witnessed in these 
old parts of Edinburgh ; and I visited them several times, 
both by day and night. The most painful thought con- 
nected with them was, that the misery and wretchedness 
of these places seem likely to remain unimproved for an 
indefinite period of time. Something, indeed, the autho- 
rities of Edinburgli are doing here and there for the 
purification* and enlargement of the closes ; and old 
buildings and alleys arc occasionally pulled down to 
make room for new ones.’ Here we must correct Mr 
Kohl. The authorities of Edinburgh have never, as far 
as ivc are aware, taken any pains to improve the dwell- 
ings of the poor, or to render the place generally more 
salubrious. ( )ld houses have been removed, but only to 
make room for buildings suitable for the middle and 
higher classes ; so that, in point of fact, every such so- 
called improvement has had the natural effect of driv- 
ing the poor into more confined spaces. 'I'his has been 
again and again represented to the town authorities j 
but without effect, either from the wgnt of eormnon 
sense to understand, or of energy to grapple with, such 
horrors. Amongst objects which IHr Konl is pleased to 
call interesting, he includes our own printiitg- office, 
which he visited, and honours witfi a flattering notice. 1 
From Edinburgli he ascended the Fortli to Stir- I 
ling, and thence to the TTighhinds by way of Drum- ! 
moiid Castle and Crieff, Pevtli and Dunkeld. At Loch | 
Ta 3 % Mr Kohl, on seeing a Highland drover’s hut, was j 
reminded of Landseer's admirable picture; ajiropos of i 
•which "w^e are furnished with some interesting facts re- ! 
garding Highland droves and drovers. ‘ Tlie I’attlc , 
forming one of these great droves are ordered to bo : 
assembled on a certain day, at an appointed spot— at the | 
foot, of a mountain — on the shore of a lake in the neigh- | 
bourliood of a village, and in all probability' of some re- | 
iiowned battle-field. Herdsmen are then chosen for the i 
different divisions of the drove, and over them all is j 
placed a sort of leader, called a “ topsnifin.'’ This “ tops- 
man” executes all the business, conducts all the move- 
ments of the drove, and is responsible to the proprietors 
for the value of the cattle. He is always in motion ; 
sometimes at the head, sometimes in the rear, and his ’ 
advice is asked on all occasions. He knows the safest 
roads through the wildest mountain districts. He usu- 
ally prefers, if he has any choice, the grassy byways to 
the hard and dusty high-roads, as at the same time more 
agreeable to the hoofs of the cattle, and affording them 
food on the road. The topsraen are generally well paid 
fur their trouble ; and as bankers are to be found every- 
where at the present day, the pecuniary part of their . ; 
affairs is generally transacted by means of them. In ! ! 
former days, the Highland proprietor himself frequently ! ' 
accompanied his drove to the south, and brougl;t home 
his money in his own hands. Tlie day of departure of ' 
one of these droves is usually one of great importance , 
to all the Jiills and glens in the neighbourhood. It is " 
this moment which Edwin Landseer has chosen for the 
picture I have alluded to ; and as he paid a visit to the 
north on purpose to study the character of the people 
and of the scenery, the accuracy of all its details renders. | 
it not only valuable as a masterpiece of art, for poetical 1 1 
design and treatment, but also for the ethnographical | 
fidelity of its delineation. The time chosen is the early ( 
morning, when the drove is about to begin its march to j 
the south. Tliere are the young men who are to acconi* i 
pany it taking leave of their huts, their parents, or of j 
those still dearer ; the^ old people anxiously calculating I 
the welcome profit which is to return to them from their 
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departing cattle i the topsman, 'who must leave house 
and farm, wife and children, and to whose parting the 
artist has given a tinge of melancholy, harmonising well 
with a farewell scene. The landscape belongs to the 
centre of the tS(;otch Highlands, 'where at this moment 
1 found myself. A range of dark and cloud-capped 
mountains ax>peara in the distan(;e, beyond which lie 
the beautiful plains of the south, towards which the 
march proceeds. A lake expands its bosom at the foot 
of the hills, and on a tongue of land projecting into it 
lies an ancient castle in ruins, carrying back the thoughts 
to stormy times, and to the warlike chieftains who in- 
habited it Some of the foi^most <livision9 of the drove 
have already set out in the direction of the mountains, 
straggling about, as cattle do, and snatching on their 
way a mouthful of grass, or water from the lake, but 
kept carefully ajuirt by their respective drovers, who 
walk soberly after them with the earnest, air of men 
l)ent on a great undertaking. Some herdsmen are tak- 
ing a farewell cup at the door of a hut, which straw, and 
lieather, and smoke point out as a human habitation ; 
while in the rude structure of a little cart made of a 
kind of wicker-work, wc perceive that society, amhist 
these Highland hills, is still in the primitive state so 
favourable to the efforts of tlm painter. The centre of 
the picture, and the principal figure, is that of the tojis- 
man, who, in full travelling costume, with his kilt on, 

; his plaid over his shoulder, his sandals on his feet, and 
I on liis head the “blue bonnet” (probably made at Kil- 
marnock, for the Scotch say they are not made properly 
anywhere elsej, has taken Ins little son in Ins arms, 

, while his w?fc replenishes his travelling bottle with 
' ■u'hiskvv ^’hc infant has caught his fathers smartly- 
mounted dirk, and i« carryii\g it, as babies do nil things 
they lu.v hold of, to his moiitli. The old white-headed 
I father of the topsinau has come out of the hut, and sat 
I dovvn before the door, his bent form and wrinkled face 
i indicating bis groat age; he is ])robably somewhat deaf, 

; for his unmarried, blooming, blaek-haircd daughter is 
I stooping down to bis ear to speak to him, while she 
i wraps closely round him a thick woollen covering, to 
; protect him from the sharp mountain air. Jt seems as 
if this must be the last time the old man could witness 
this stirring scene ; l)ut we may recollect in his favour 
that in Scotland people live to almost as great an age as 
in Russia or Norway. In the year 1821, there were in 
I Scotland, among 2,093,000 of inhabitants, no less than 
j 150,000 who were above sixty years of age ; that is, one 
I out of every thirteen. It is likely that this circum- 
i stance vrouJd produce a very favourable influence on the 
i state of national morals.’ By Killin and Loch Katrine 
i our traveller returned to Stirling, and thence to Ediii- 
j burgh. 

I’iie chief peculiarity of this amusing tourist is the 
miscellaneousncss of liis remarks. Wlialever thoughts 
suggest themselves by any of the ijersons he meets or 
scenes he witnesses, he jots down at once ; hence tlmy 
I have a freshness and a pertinence which a more syste- 
matic writer could not attain. With some of these 
scattered notices we conclude. 

An article of food new to the British cuisine is 
suggested by the seed-shops. ‘In general, the sliops 
of English seed- merchants are decorated with a num- 
ber of fine pumpkins ; but, wliat is very remarkable, 
this kind of fruit is never eaten, not even the poorest 
' knowing how to boil the pumpkin, and prepare it for 
the table. It is grow n merely for ornameflt ; and yet 
how many poor people might sometimes make a meal 
off one pumpkin, if somebody would only teach them 
how to dress HI He who attempted to introduce 
the cultivation and use of the pumpkin into S<^t- 
land, might not perhaps have to congratulate him- 
self on very splendid success, but suppose he only en- 
riched his country by providing aditional food for 
twelve human creatures. The Romans voted a crown to 
him who saved the life of a fcUow-citizen ; should not /*« 
he entitled to the same reward who provided room and 
subsistence for another reasoning creature r*’ 


On his way to Drummond Castle our author met with 
a parish schoolmaster, whereupon the following colloquial 
comparison between the condition of Scottish and Ger- 
man schoolmasters ensues : — ‘ I could not help silently 
comparing thjs abode [the schoolmaster’s house} with 
those of our village schoolmasters in Saxony, and won- 
dering at the progress made of late years, in this respect, 
in Scotland. I expressed aloud the agreeable surprise I 
felt at this change, and my new friend declared that he 
was content with his position. On the whole, however, 
he added, “ there was a good deal of discontent among 
the parish schoolmasters, on ae,count of the smallness of 
their pay.” I replied that the same complaint was often 
heard in Germany ; and he inquired what was the ave- 
rage pay of our schoolmasters. “ It varies a good deal,” 
was my answer ; “ some have a hundred, sonic a hun- 
dred and fifty, hut, many no more than fil'ty dollars.” 

How many pounds go to a dollar?” asked he. 

^ “ Seven dollars go to a pound,” said 1. 

‘^‘VVhat !” he exclaimed, springing up from his chair, 
“ do you mean to tell me that they pay a schoolmaster 
with seven pounds a-ycar?” “Even so,” I replied, 
“ seven pounds ; but how much, jthen, do they get with 
you?” 

“ I know no one who has less than from L.4f) to L.50 
in all Scotland ; but the average is L.70 or L.80, and 
many go as liigli as L.ir)0.” 

“Whatr cried 1, springing up in mj^ turn, “L.1501 
that makes 1050 dollars. A J^aron would be satisfied in 
Germany with such a revenue as that; and do you mean 
to say that there arc schoolmasters wdio grumble at it ?” 
“Yes,” said he; “but recollect how dear things are 
with us. Sugar costs eiglitpence a pound, coffee two 
shillings: chocolate is still dearer, and tea not much 
cheaper. And tlien how dear are good beef and pork, 
and plums, and puddings, and everything else !” I could 
not deny tins; but I thought that our poor schoolmasters 
were content if they liad but bread.’ 


BELTED WILL HOWARD. ' 

We wore grieved to hear a few weeks aga that the fine 
old fortalice at Naworth, in Cumberland, belonging to 
Lord Carlisle, bad been entirely destroyed by fire, thus 
adding another item to the list of things fashioned by 
our forefathers of which time 'or accident is gradually 
depriving us. As a memorial of things as they existed 
when the world was some centuries younger than it is 
now, and still more of those turbulent days, tlie recol- 
lection of which our border minstrelsy has helped to per- 
petuate, Naworth Castle was a place of great interest. 
Its halls and courts, its dungeons and battlements, told 
to the man of reflecting mind tales of no dull character. 
Its weather-beaten, time-stricken walls, had witnessed 
deeds of violence and bloodshed (gallantry and patrio- 
tism they were thought then) the like of which, even if 
those wuills had stood, they w'onld, it is hoped, never 
have seen again. Border warfare and its horrors have 
long since disappeared ; peace, with its blessings, now 
reigns throughout the district ; and yet the mind, against 
its better reason, caniif)t forbear reverting with pleasure 
to the agitated history of former days, as transmitted to 
us through the coloured mj^jdia of ballad and tradition. 
Such charms for all time ha ^ adv enturous courage and 
endurance ; sucdi is the IWTfftffying power of time, 
lienee arises one great source of the pleasure we feel in 
contemplating an old fortress, connected as it is with 
the times of whicli we speak. 

It was not, how ever, to give a description of Naworth 
tgat we took up our pen, hut to recount the history 
of one of its inhabitants, the Lord William Howard, 
through whose residence there the castle acquired 
much of its celebrity. This nobleman (better know n 
as ‘ Belted Will’) was the son of Thomas, fourth 
Duke of Norfolk, and grandson of the Earl of Surrey, 
whose name is famous in the annals of English lite- 
rature as the first writer of blank verse in ‘ the vul- 
gar tongue.’ He seemed destined to experience and 
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exemplify the truth, that tio rank confers an immunity 
from niisfoi'tune ; nay, that at certain periods those 
most elevated are most liable to calamity. His mother 
died shortly after his birth, his grandfather perished on 
the scaffold, and in his ninth year he compelled. to 
see his father suffer the same fate on Tower Hill for a 
traitorous attachment (so it was alleged) to the Queen 
of Scots, The sons were thereupon deprived of rank 
and estates, so that they were truly reduced to that 
plight foreseen by the duke (whose grief had need to 
stretch itself beyond the hour of death), when he de- 
scribed them, shortly before his execution, as having 
‘ nothing to feed the cormorants withal.’ 

William, at the age of fourteen, was married to his fa- 
ther’s ward, the Lady Elizabeth Dacre, wlio was by some 
years his junior. Their own statement in after-years was, 
that at the period of their espousals they ‘could nott make 
above twcnty-flYC yearcs both togeather.’ Contrary to 
what might naturally be expected, his marriage with this 
lady, who, as one of the co-heircssesof George I^ord Dacre, 
brought Naworth and other large estates into the How^anl 
family, was eminently happy. His attachment to her con- 
tinued unchanged through the troubles and distractions 
of a long life. * In his ac(;ounts,’ says IMr Howard of 
Corby Castle, in his jVlemorials of the Howard Family, 
a folio volume printed, but not published, ‘ there are a 
number of presents to her, even to dc(?oratc her jH*rson 
at an advanced age ; and he had her portrait taken by 
• Cornelius Jansen, tijc l)e|t paiuler theu known, when 
she was in her seventy-third year. He fired with 
indignation, amounting almost to implacability, at Sir 
William Hutton’s having insinuated that she, during 
his absence, when he was warden of the marches, had 
connived at the escape of a prisoner, and Vould scarce 
accept an ample apology.* Tlie Earl of Arundel, Lord 
William’s eldest brother, having adopted the Roman 
Catholic faith, and not deen\ing it safe to remain in 
England, attempted to make his escape to the continent ; 
but he was intercepted just as he was stepping on board 
itJie vessel, and committed to the Tower. Lord William 
and one of his sisters soon folloM'ed their brother into the 
same place otcax)tivity, at a time most inconvenient for 
tlieir interests. A claim for the Dacre estates had been 
set up by Francis Dacre, imclc to the two noblemen’s 
wives ; and this claim he ju’cswcuted with great eager- 
ness. Kotwithstaiiding •every unjustifiable contrivance 
was resorted to, jurors packed, ‘nay, the counsellors j 
refused to plead their title w'hcn they hadd been for- j 
inelly reteyned,’ j^efc the trial passed in favour of the 
Howards. After a year’s imprisonment, J-iord William 
was allowed to go scot free ; his brother was also libe- 
rated, but not quite so easily ; they made a star-cli amber 
matter of it, and inflicted a heavy fine. Although an 
end had been put to the litigation by a solemn judgment 
against the claimant, it by no means consorted with the 
queen’s policy to suffer such large estates to pass at once 
into the hands of disaffected persons, as tlie Howards 
were tliought to be. They petitioned Elizabeth for a 
restitution of their rights; hut it was not until 1601, 
that is, thirty years after those rights had accrued, 
nor until a ‘consideration’ to the amount of L.l0,0()0 
was paid into her exchequer, that she consented to do 
her petitioners the justice they sued for. Brighter days 
dawned upon the house of/l4oward when Elizabeth died. 

now that WillitZHi*^. <?ga.i, to repair the decayed 
castle at Na worth, wdiere old Camden found him in 
1 607 . Having been appointed warden of the marches by 
King James, he garrisoned Naworth with one hundred 
and forty iuod, resolving to fulfil his duties with assi- 
vigour. Ilis efficient measures so terriffqd 
the bcots, that the very children were stilled when their 
mutbera threatt^ied .them with his name ; a trick they 
X required. It has been 

stated, thatj^ian nurses are wont, in like manner, to 
charges with the vengeance of 
baip Wgjijgdlwtmgs even nt this day. ‘ When in their 
***^^*’ Fuller, ‘the mo8s-trooT)erb had 
of tlio land andXord Wil- 




liam Howard of Nawnrth. He sent many of them to 
Carlisle, to that place where the officer* always does his 
toork by daylight.* It seems that he did not always 
trouble himself to send culprits so far as Carlisle, for a 
grove of aged oaks near the castle has been pointed out 
as the usual jdace of execution, where many a border 
marauder, both Scotch and English, struggled his last. 
An anecdote will illustrate this. The lord warden being 
a tlioughtful student, as w^ell as a dauntless soldier, was 
j)oring one day over a book, when a trooper liastily 
entered his study to report that a man of dubious cha- 
racter, from the wrong side of the border, had been 
cajitured. He proceeded tff inquire his master’s plea- 
sure as to the prisoner’s treatment, when Lord William, 
indignant at the interruption, exclaimed, * Hang him, in 
the devil’s name !’ To hear w'ns to obey ; the captive 
w^as a Scotchman, and no command could he couched in 
plainer worila. Tlie soldier, making no allowance for the 
puzzling nature of schoolmen’s pages, nor supposing for 
a moment that his master had frowned (as King John 
would have had Hubert think) ‘more out of humour than 
advised respect,’ straightway hurried his unfortunate 
prisoner to a convenient tree. Imagine l^ird William’s 
suriirise w'hcn, upon cxpn'ssing a de sire to examine the 
case, he w^as informed that his iirevious order liad been 
obeyed to the letter. His lordsliip’s library was jilaced 
alongside his oratoiy, high up in the eastern tower, 
conniuinicating by a narrow^ stone stair with his dor- 
mitory’'. From .'I catalogue wdiieh lie drew up, wx* were 
glad to perceive that his collection eoj^ipriscd Shak- 
speare’s play's and Homer’s Iliad, as it show'cd that not- 
withstanding his predilection for the sevA'cr studies of 
theology and history, and in spite of thi* distt’actions 
consequent upon a military life, h^ could oceasionully 
find leisure to unbend his mind over the creations of 
poetic genius. From what wx know of his scholastic 
habits, we can well believe that, secure within his 
‘peaceful citadel’ amongst his beloved books, he often 
allowed the storm of eleriients, or of circumstance, to 
blow without as it listed. 

It seems tliat his lordship frequently rode up to 
I-.oiulon. The expense of u journey, with twenty atten- 
dants and twelve horses, amounted to about L.L) — a 
fact which shows the great diflerence in Hit value of 
money between that time and the present, since lie must 
have been at least six day's on the road. A century earlier, 
a similar journey from Skijiton Castle, in Yorkshire, to 
London, cost the Earl of (^/unibcrlaiid, with thirty-three 
servants, L.7, IGs. In 1622 Lord Wxlliam was attacked ' 
w ith an illness of some danger, since he deemed it neces- 
sary to betake himself to Spa, near Aix-la-Chapelle, . 
then the fashionable bathing-place, for the purpose of 
recruiting his health. In passing, we may notice that 
this place has given its name to every otlier medicinal 
spring, all of them being now termed Spas. The w'ater- 
drinkers, alw'ays a vagrant tribe, have discovered else- 
M'here brunnen of filthier tinge and more offensive odour, i 
and the glory of Spa has become eclipsed; but they 
cannot take away the honour it possesses of being known , 
to the Ramans, and of the visit in 1717 of Peter the j 
Great. To return, however, to our subject. Air How'ard, ' 
in the work from which we before quoted, informs us 
that Lady How.ard was often called ‘ Bessie with the 
Braid Aproih,’ not, as he conceived, from any embroidery 
of that part of her dress, but using the word broad in ; 
allusion to the breadth or extent of her possossions. ( 
This may bb so ; but in Mr Howard’s remarks concern- . 
ing the epithet by which that lady’s husband is usually 
known, we think there is good reason to suppose, as w e 
shall presently show, that he has mistaken the origin 
of the appellation. These are Mr Howard’s words — 
‘Lord Willi am is, in the Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
called by Sir Walter Scott “Belted Will Howard,” 
meaning, I apprehend, that ho was in the habit of wear- 
ing the baldrick, or broad belt, which was formerly worn 
as a distinguishing badge by persons of high station. 
But this as to him is not at nil founded in fact, as the 
belts which he wears in his pictures are particularly 
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narrow. But the characteristic ^)ithct with wliich his 
nuiue has come down to our times is Bauld, meaning 
Bold Wjdlie/ We shall now give Sir Walter’s sketch 
of the Lord of Naworth — 

than whom krn'Klit 
Wan never diibhetl more bold in flight, 

Nor when from war iind aimoiir Im*. 

More famed for stately courtesy. 

* * * 

Tostly his garb, his Flemish niff 
Fell o’er his doublet hha])ed of buff, 

With satin slashed and lined ; 

Tawny his boot, and jrold his sjnir, 

Hif cloak was all of ^*oland fur, 
llis boBO with silver twined ; 

Ills Tlilboa blade, by marcliincn felt, 

JliiiiR in a broad and studded beft ; 

IJeiico, in rude phrase, the boideicrs still 
f 'ailed noble llowaid Belted Will. 

The ‘broad and studded belt’ here alluded to was 
preserved at Naworth up to the breaking out of the late 
fire, amongst oilier memorials of its brave wearer. It 
was not, how^ever, so much remarkable for breadth as 
Ibr the metal studs upon its surface, arranged so as lo 
form this couplet in German, a translation of which is 
subjoined : — 

O monsch gcilcnok an dio.son tajj 
Da’^s (iottes starckc hand vennag. 

[O Ilian ! reflect that on this day 
(jiod’h hand liatli poucr to save or slay.] 

I The appellation of ‘ belted’ may be easily traced to this 
baldritik. DoiAitless, in the vulgar imagination, its un- 
eoutU cliaract^ffs locked up some mysterious charm that 
protectcfi the person of its wearer from danger, an im- 
pression that he liin^self would be in no haste to remove, 
and which seemed to be countenanced both by his fe;ir- 
j IuskS activity and the hours sjicnt in the seclusion of his 
, study. 

].ord William vas a member of the churcli of Borne, 
j and apparently a reverent student of her creed. His 
j library contained many religious treatises, and amongst 
them was one upon the Beal rrcscnce, with the anto- 
grapli of its author, Jolni Bishcr, Bishop of Bochester, 

‘ a martyr, if not to the truth that is recorded in the 
authentic book of heaven, yet to that copy of it wdiich 
he thought authentic, which was written upon his heart 
in the antique characters of authoritative age.’ * Will 
was in the liubit of writing a motto on the title-pages 
<if his books in allusion to the subject ; for instance, in 
; C’alvin’s Institutes, he liad jilaced in Latin 8t Paul’s 
j exhortation, ‘ Let him tliat thinketh he staudeth, take 
; lieed lest he fall ;’ whilst in an astronomical treatise by 
j Galileo, he had written — 

I For thcar priory is to change, 

I And tliour liberty to raugo. 

History and antiquities engrossed much of the lord 
warden’s attention, especially the latter. In. the Arm: ’el 
collection of manuscripts in the British IMuseum, tliCjC 
arc notes and copies of ancient documents in his own 
neat handwriting. He was the intimate friend of 
Camden and Sir Kobert Cotton, the collector of the 
Cottonian manuscripts ; indeed one of his daughters was 
married to 8ir Robert’s son. One of his letters to the 
antiquary, preserved in that collection, exhibits his 
laudable anxiety as a ‘lover of venerable ahtiquity’ in 
so striking a light, that we* shall transcribe part of it. 
The letter is dated ‘Naward, 13 ‘> Augusti, J 1608 and 
we must premise that Sir Robert and Camden had, in 
their travels northwards, visited that place the preceding 
year. One might imagine, from the mention of * these 
. extreamo partes,’ and ‘ this cold region,’ that it was with- 
in the Arctic circle instead of Cumberland that Lord 
William lived. ‘Sir Thomas, the curate of Willcmon- 
suicke, that you directed me to, is removed, and his sue- 
ceasor would not adventure to deliver the stones before 
he knewe his master’s pleasure, which at first motion I 
obteined. Till haye tyme was past, I could gett no 


draughts to undertake to carry them, and now haie 
tyme is done, there are no draughts in thecountrie able 
to druwe them, so as thereuppon I have appointed myne 
owne draughts to deliver them at Newborne, from 
whence I dou^t not but they shal bo spedily conveied 
by water to ^fr Rudilall, who I assure myselm will take 
the opportuintie of the first vessle to transport them to 
the most convenient haven, from whence you may with 
most speed loagthem in such a lUaceas you intend they 
shall rest without remove, which I wishe maie remaine 
as many yoares in your limits, under the protection of 
your name and familie, us they have had residence in 
these partes sence the author of them did first erect 
therii ; for that 1 iiuieli fearc 1 j- liall not this yeare see 
you in these extroame partes, 1 thouglit good to infonne 
you in gcnerall, hut not to mention any in particular, 
that I have gotten, and know we are to have iieere 
me, at least 12 stones, most of them faire inscrip- 
tioi^f, that you have not yet heard of, and your pen- 
nance shal be to eome yourself and pii'k out the con- 
tents before you gett any knowledge of them. And so, 
earnestly desiringe so much happines as once more to i 
see you in this cold region, 1 w’il ever more rest your 
professed friend, William Howard.’ Here was a polite 
invitation to an Oldbuck of the seventeenth century. 
Here was a bemne hovrJte for an Oldbuck of any century 
— ‘twelve stones’ with ‘faire inscriptions. ' The only 
drawback from the promised jileasure was the Jainwss 
of the inscriptions; your geiy.iine antiquary pn-fers a 
lettered stone too illegible for any ey’es but liis own to 
decipher it. AVe may notice, by the way, that the first 
sentence of the foregoing letter contains an instance of 
the custom that formerly obtained of styling the clergy 
‘ Sir,’ a custom of which Shaksjieare has several ex- 
am pits. 

Lord WilUum was an ancestor of the Earl of Carlisle, 
the present owner of Naworth. He died in 1610 , hav- 
ing hud fifteen children by the Lady Elizabelli, his 
wift. 


SIMON SAAVLEY’S SllILLJNG. 

On a steep hill-side, sloping down to one of our lovely 
English rivers, stands a small village, looking so slili 
and sequestered, that none w’ould imagine that the 
greater part i»f its inliabitants are w eavers, employed in 
a silk-mill a little higher up the river. How it has pre- 
served its primitive rural appearance, it is ditlicult to 
S113’ ; perhaps the owmer of the above-mentioned mill, 
struck by the picturesque beauty’ of its detached cottages, 
followed the exumjde of the original inliabitants, and 
built similar ones for his workpeople ; for the hill-side 
is dotted over with cottages of every variety, from 
amongst wdiieli rises the tsiper spire of the village 
church, surrounded by its qiuet burial-ground. There 
is, however, one exeeidion to the general aspect of 
the village. At the foot of the hill is one row of cot- 
tages, facing the river, with gay llowcr-plots in front, 
sloping to the water's edge, and larger gardens behind, 
divided from eacli other by thick thorn hedges. In one 
of the cleanest of these cottages, with the trimmest 
llower-plot and best stocked garden, there lived, at the 
time I knew’ Wcstleigh, a-^rtaiii Simon Sawley, or 
rather, to speak more cori; ^ ,»jgtj ^^ ,,]L should say a certain 
Atrs Simon Sawley, forMffie ucing the more avithorita- 
tive person, the residence was always so desi^atecl in 
the village. Simon w^HS a well-meaning, good-natured, 
inoffensive sort of man— a good hand at his work ; hut 
not celebrated for great power of intellect or strength 
of^nind. llis wife Avas a pretty little woman, with soft 
browm eyes, a fine clear complexion, a neat compact 
figure, and mild expression of countenance. Her voice 
wuis sweet and subdued in its t6ne, and, to judge from 
appearances, you would have pronounced her the meekest 
and gentlest of her gentle sex. But, alas 1 appearances 
are proverbially deceitful — a tfutli to which, no doubt, 
we can all testify ; but none with more reason than poor 
Simon. Martha Sawley, to use her own phrase, ‘ was 


* Hartley Coloridgo. 
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not a woi«iaa to bo put upon by anybody which meant, 
that she was a woman who would have her own way in 
spite of everybody. In fact, like many mild-looking, 
smooth-spoken women, Martha possessed that uncon- 
querable obstinacy that neither intreatifs nor threats 
can soften or subdue. She never scolded, she rarely 
lectured, but quietly and steadily pursued the settled 
I purpose of her soul, regardless alike of the wishes or 
convenience of others. If ever it happened that she met 
with more than usual opposition, she would assume the 
air of a deeply injured person, maintain an obstinate 
silence, or, when absolutely obliged to speak, answer 
only in monosyllables ; and, in short, fall into a sullen 
fit, from which nothing short of the most entire submis- 
sion to her will could rouse her. It was rarely, indeed, 
that honest Simon ventured upon anything like oppo- 
sition ; for, thoiigh not possessed of an extraordinary 
development of .'either the arithmetical or reasoning 
he had learned, from experience, to count the 
coat before entering upon the war, and to avoid a 
contest which must end in total defeat. There was, 
hoM^ever, one point upon which, though he no longer 
ventured any open reifistancc, he secretly indulged in 
feelings of a rebellious and insubordinate nature. Mrs 
Sawley insisted that ho sliould every Saturday bring 
home to her the whole of his week’s wages, without any 
deduction whatever. TJiis, of course, was quite right, 
and what every good husband docs, or ouglit to do : 
but this was not all ; she^would not allow him a penny 
in his pocket, not even on the condition of never spend- 
ing it ; for, as she was wont to remark, * men are but 
men at the best, and frail creatures,’ therefore it was 
better not to put temptation in tlieir way ; * besides, for 
her part, she could not see what a man, who had a good 
wife to provide every tiling comfortabhi for him, could 
want with money.’ lie worked for it, iind,,shc spent it, 
to the best advantage of course ; and that, in liov opi- 
nion, was the order of Ih'ovidcnce. 

One lovely evening towards the latter end of spring, 
..Jiunon was busy in his garden. It happened that he 
was occupied near the hedge which divided his terri- 
tories from *those of his next neighbour. Jdke most 
remarkable individuals, Simon had his eceentrieities, 
one of which was a habit, wl' m any affair of moment 
weighed on his mind, of indulging in audible soliloquy ; 
and as he worked, he talked to the following effect:- - 
‘ Well, it is too bad, that it is ; thirty shillings a-week, 
lot alone odd jobs, and never a farthing to bless myself 
with. UVnn Jones said he wouldn’t stand it, if he w'as 
me ; lie’d be master. But it’s easy talking ; he knows 
nothing about it: he isn’t married, and don't know 
Martha. Well, never mind. Tve got — yes, here it is, 
safe and sound-- I’ve got a shilling; I have a shilling 
that nobody knows nothing about/ And after gazing 
fondly at it for some minutes, lie jmt it again into his 
pocket, which he buttoned carefully up, pulled his wwst- 
coat well down, and patting it several times to make 
sure there was no outward and visible sign of the hidden 
treasure, he resumed his work witli great self-compla- 
cency. It is commonly said that stonfi walls have ears ; 
and it has been a notorious fact, ever since the days of 
King Midas’s barber, that woods and groves are the 
most treacherous of congdants. Certain it is that 
Simon’s secret was ncyy3^>er his own; it passed intf) 
the possession of anotnef^'firr^igh the instrumentality 
of the before-mentioned hedge. 

However, Simon continued his work, in blissful igno- 
rance, until the sound of Martha’s voice from the back- 
door warned him that supper was ready. That night 
he Jay awake some time longer than usual, rev<3v- 
jng in his inind how he should dispose of the bewilder- 
ing sum in his jxissession. First, he thought of pur- 
ch^ing hii^If a new fishing-rod ; then of buying a fine 
tulip for his fiowfer-gardeu. Various temptations of a 
similar nature presented themselves to his imagination ; 
but to all there was one grand objection — inquiries wpre 
sure to^^Jmade as to where the purchase-money Wme 
} . jpiPtha would get to know all about'it, and that 


would never do ; so evft*y idea of the kind was dismissed 
entirely. Then he determined to keep it until a good 
opportunity occurred of proving to his fellow- W'orkmen 
and acquaintances, especially to Tom Jones, that he had 
money, and could spend it on a glass of ale or mug of 
porter with the best of them. At last a bright idea 
struck him : ho would — yes, that he would — put it into 
the savings’ bank. With a mind set at ease by this laud- 
able resolution, Simon fell asleep, and dreamed that his 
shilling had, in an incredibly short space of time, accu- 
mulated to such a degree, as to enable him to purchase • 
a cow, two pigs, and a stock of tulips that made his 
garden the wonder and adrdiration of the whole village. 
The next morning proving to his great satisfaction w'et, 
Simon (in order to put in execution the plan he had 
formed) proposed taking his dinner vith him to the 
mill, instead of returning home at noon. Having hap- 
pily accomplished his purpose with little trouble — ^for, 
as it was washing-day, Martha was perfectlj’' willing to 
have him out of her way — he set off, walking with the 
conscious dignity of a man worth something. As he 
passed along, he was much surprised to find himself the 
object f)f general attention and amusement. Inquiries 
as to his health, state of mind, and future plans, were 
showered upon liim. One wished to know when he in- 
tended to set up his carnage, and another hoped he 
would not forget old friends now he was so great a man. 
Nor was his bewilderment lessened on arriving at the 
mill, for all his fellov' -workmen were ready with a joke 
and a laugh at Ids expense. But SimoTi* like Socrates, 
was a practical philosopher, and lie bore all their raillery 
as a philosopher should — with unruffled calmness. As 
soon fis the bell for the dinner-hour rang, he*lcft his 
work, and having despatched his Awn with all possible 
speed, he, nut without some trcpidati(»n, made his way 
to a neighbouring town, vrhere lie knew there was a 
savings’ bank which would be open that day. On reach- 
ing his destination, he first looked cautiously round, to 
make sure he was unobserved, and seeing no one he 
knew, he boldly entered. Mr Vivian, Simon’s master, 
was one of the trustees and managers of this bank, and 
happened to be in attendance that day. Simon, and 
Simon’s domestic grievances, were well known to him, 
then fore his appearance in such a place occasioned some 
little surprise. ‘ Well, Simon,’ said he, * what is your 
business ; nothing the matter at the mill, I hope?’ 

‘ No, sir,’ replied Simon ; ‘ I came about a little 
matter of rny own, regarding a bit of money 1 was 
thinking of putting into the bank.’ 

‘ That’s right, Simon ; I am glad to hear it,’ said Mr 
Vivian. ‘You are getting good wages, and are now 
strong and hearty ; it is very proper you should lay by 
sometliing against old age or sickness. But how is 
it,’ added he, smiling, ‘that you have come without 
Martha ?’ 

‘The truth is,* said Simon, twisting his hat round 
and round as he spoke — ‘ the truth is, sir, Martha don’t 
know nothing at all about it *, and that’s one reason I 
brought it here, thinking it would be safe, you know, 
sir.’ 

‘ Oh, indeed I — that is it, is it ?’ said Mr Vivian. 

‘ Why, you see, sir, it’s this way,’ continued Simon, 
lowering his voice to a confidential tone — ‘ it’s a trifle I 
made unbelcnown to anybody j so I says to myself, if I 
keep it by me, Martha will be sure to get at it, and if 
I spend it, ^why,' she’ll get to know, and I shall never 
hear the last of it ; so I’ll put it in the bank, and then 
I shall have it safe, aud it’ll be making more ; , and,’ 
concluded Simon, who, during this speech had been 
fumbling in his pocket, from the bottom of which he at 
length brought forth his shilling, ‘ here it is, and you’ll 
be so good as not to mention it, sir.’ 

* Oh, certainly not, if you wish it,’ refdied Mr Vivian, 
unable to suppress his amusement at Simon’s simplicity ; 

‘ but you are mistaken in supposing your shitting will, 
as you say, be making more. If you leave it here fbr 
five or siK years, it will still be but a shilling ; on the 
contrary, if, every week or fortnight, you added a little 
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more to it, it would at the end that time amount to 
a sum that would really be useful to you.’ 

It was no small disappointment to Simon to hear 
that his shilling would not acimmulatc of its own 
accord ; but the great object was still attainable ; so he 
said with a sigh, and in a somewhat despairing tone, 
‘ I’d like to leave it, if you’ve no objection, sir ; at any 
rate, it’ll be safe ; and if I should get another shilling, 
why, ru be sure to bring it too.’ 

‘ If,’ said Mr Vivian, wlio, tliough greatly amused, 
pitied Simon's evident disappointment— ‘ if you really 
are anxious to be laying something by, and do not 
I mind a little extra work, P think I can enable you to 
do so. I have occasion to send twice or three times 
a-week to town on business, and am just now in want 
of a messenger I can trust. I Icnow you to he lioiiest 
and trustworthy, and if you like to undertake the job, 
1 will put whatever you earn in that way ipto the sav- 
ings’ biuik, and it wdll not interfere with your regular 
wages.’ 

•Simon s countenance brightened at this proposal. It 
was just the very thing for him. He eagerly accepted 
tlie oiler; and after expressing his thanks, and begging 
his master’s secrecy, he, with a lightened heart as well 
as po(!kct, returned l<» VV’'e8tleigli. He was now doubly 
armed against the raillery of Ids companions. Various 
were the devices to which they resorted to induce 
Simon to part with, or even to display his treasure ; 
hilt, to their great surprise, against renionetranccs, in- 
treaties, and ri^fiiculc, he was proof. It was all in vain, 
ev( n when Tom Jones hid himself behind the hedge. 
Whether Simon suspected tlic treachery ol* which it 
had bodn guilty, certain it is that he never again chose 
that i^art of his garden for his self-communings. 

So wee ks, rnoiithH, and years passed avvay, and the 
mystery of the shilling remained unsolved. What had 
become of it, nobody could tell; and, as it usually hap- 
p*‘ns in snob cases, there were not wanting persons 
failbiess enougli to doubt whether it had ever existed. 
In the meantime, it must not be supposed that Mrs 
Sawley silently ac.quiesced in her liusband’s spending 
any of bis time in the service of another, in return for 
wdiieh nothing was forthcoming. On tlie contrary, few 
days passed on wliich slie had not some observations to 
make on the comparative merits of prudence and good 
nature, always placing the former virtue (which, ac- 
cording to her definititm, consisted in getting everything 
and giving nothing) far above tho latter, wliicli, indeed, 
slie cc)nsi(lered as only another word for sheer folly, and 
concluding with a general remark on the oontemj>lible 
weakne.s8 of those who were guilty of it. All this, how- 
ever, Simon bore without tlinching, for there is some- 
thing in the knowledge of being treated with injustice 
that inspires even the meekest spirit with fortitude. 
Nay, sometimes Martha could almost have imagined 
that Simon turned awjiy his face to conceal a smile. A 
smile at her I but no, it was impossible ; she could not 
admit her own eyes as credible witnesses to so auda- 
cious an act, 

About six years after Simon’s first visit to the sav- 
ings’ bank, he had the mi.sfortnnc to break his arm. 
The fracture was severe, and the pain of the setting, 
united with the anxiety caused by the knowledge that 
he was for some time disabled from his work, brought 
on a low fever, which for many weeks confiined him to 
hia bed ; and when at length ho was able to leave it, 
he w^s so weakened and reduced as to reuSer it doubt- 
ful when he would be strong enough again to provide 
for the wants of his family. Added to this misfortune, 
food was that year remarkably dear ; the harvest was 
bad, and the potato crop indlfierent ; and though Martha 
was an excellent nurse and manager, it surpassed even 
her powers to provide foo4 medicine, with little 
ornotlung coming in. Their neighbours sympathised 
sincerely in their distress* and gave the best proofs of 
their s)^pathy by rendering them all the assistance in 
their power j but they were liut jioor themselves, and 
found dijfflculty enough in making all ends meet It 


was in the midst of these perplexities, when ^ent was 
due, a doidor’s bill in prospect, and, turn w4iich way 
they would, nothing but debt and poverty staring 
them in the face, that Simon remembered his secret 
haard. From the time of their first agreement, his 
kind master liad regularly provided him with the 
means of earning a small sum over and above his 
weekly wages, which, instead of paying to him, he 
had i)ut into the savings’ hank. What it amounted 
to by this time, Simon did not know; but he thought 
it never could be worse W!iut(*d, and whatever it 
miglit be, would aflbrd some relief. Ilis astonish- 
ment was scarcely less than In's delight to find him- 
self master of tlie almost incredible sum of thirteen 
pounds twelve shillings and sixpence. It was enough, 
more than enough, to pay all his debts. ]No farmer, 
contemplating his lloeks ami herds, his well-stored barns 
^^pd crowded granaries; no merchant,* Arelcomiiig into 
'^Psrt tlie costly freight tliat alinost doubles his alrcaily 
overflowing wealth ; no 3 'oiing heir, gazing on the spa- 
cious park, the sunny iields, ami stately uoods that be 
can call his own, ever felt such pure and unalloyed hap- 
piness as swelled the heart and ‘’listened in the eye of 
j poor Simon as he looked upon his well-t-arncd wealth. 
And Martha, what did she say, what did she think? 

I Martha had been taking a few lessons in a school tliat 
seldom fails to profit and improve those who come 
under its discipline —the school of adversity. She had 
suffered anxiety, ]»rivHtioii, ami want; seen the husband, 
whom, after all, she truly loved, feeble and suffering, 
Without being able to procuire tlioso things slie knew 
to be necessary to restore him to ease and health ; and 
had known what it was to liave her children crying 
nromid her for the breiu) she had not to give. The 
tears of joy she shed when informed of this timely but ; 
most unexpected relief, were not unminglcd with those 
of sliame and self-reproach ; and sincerely did she now 
regret her unkindness and selfishness. She said little, 
for Martha was not a woman of many promises ; but 
she resolved that nothing on her part should ever ag^u\^ 
give occasion for concealment on his. Nor was her ' 
resolution in vain. In a short time Simon, with proper I 
nourishment and good nursing, regained his accustomed ' 
health and strength, and returned to his employment; 1 
ami though they liad a hard winter and spring, yet, 
pleased with tlieinselves and e&eh other, they got well 
through it. Theirs had always been a clean, well- 
managed household ; but now, brightoned by love and 
cotifi<lence, there was no happier family in Wcstleigh, 
nor did they ever fail to simro somctliiiig every week 1 
from their earnings to put into the savings’ bank. 1 

Great was the wonder, and many the congratulations j 
of the good ^ople of Westleigh ; and to think, 08 Simon | 
said many times in a day, ‘ to think that all this good i 
should come from my shilUng for he tu^rsisted in re- 
garding that as the grand source of liis happiness. To 
this day, it is common in the village, when speaking of ' 
an industrious prosperous family, to say that such iier- 
sons have ‘ got a shilling that noliody knows of.* 


THE MAURITIUS. 

East of tliO African continent, the Indian Ocean is 
stud(led with a number of islffuc^of which Madagascar, 
Bourbon, and Mauriti^lZFc^TO largest and most im- 
portant. Madagascar, 930 miles in length by an aver- 
age breadth of 300, and separated from the mainland 
by the Mozambique (fivannel, is under native rule ; 
Bourbon, 40 miles long by 26 in breadtli, and 530 miles 
farther seaward, is a dependency of ITrance ; and the 
Mauritius, about 36 miles in length by an average 
breadth of 22, and 70 miles north-east of Bourbon, 
belongs to Britain. Situated on the highway of our 
eastern commerce, this island, independent of its pro- 
duce, is one of our most valuable possessions, form- 
ing a great resting-place for numerous traders 
that traverse the Indian> Oceau. Important as it is, 
perhaps less is known pf thp Mauritius than of any 
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other British dependency, and therefore a brief sketch is exceedingly ricli, consisting cither of black vegetable 
of its hisb)r 3 % natural resources, population, and coin- mould, or a bed of stiff clay of considerable depth ; 
merce, chiefly gleaned from a recent source,* may be occasionally, the clay is found mixed with iron ore and 
alike interesting and useful. the debris of volcanic rock. In the neighbourhood of 

The Mauritius was discovered by the Portuguese Port Louis, and gencrfdly in the immediate vicinity of 
about tlie beginning of the sixteenth century. The the Sea, there is but a scanty covering of light friable 
Dutch took possession of it in 1598, called it by its soil over a rocky substratum of coralline formation, 
present name, in honour of Prince Maurice, made a The whole coast is surrounded by reefs of coral, wit!i 
settlement in it so late as 1644, which, however, the exception of a few openings, through which vessds 
they abandoned early in the succeeding century. The can approach tlie shore, and at these points the differc'iit 
French having occupied Bourbon in 1657, sent occa- military posts for the defence of the island have hci'n 
si on al settlers to the Mauritius; and on its evacuation established. In so far as regards temperature, rain, 
by tlie Dutch, they established a regular colony, but did pliy.sical aspect, and diversity of climate, the Manrifins 
not take formal possession of the island till 1721. Ten exhibits a very striking resemblance to Jamaica, thoui^li. 
or twelve years after, the celebratedbutunfortunateM.de being south of the line, the seasons are reversed -“Sinit- 
Bourdonnayc was appointed governor of the Mauritius, mer extending from October to April, and winter durii.g 
or Isle de France, as it was at this time called ; and the rest of the year. The principal rainy season i-. 
perceiving the importance of the island, and its excel- from the end of December to the beginning of 
lent harbours, to any power having possessions in India, but showers are frequent at all times, llnrneaiie:^ ai v- 
set about its improvement with a zeal and success which of frequent occurrence, and create great devastid on, 
have rarely been equalled. Besides extending the cul- withmuchlossof life; they principally occur in »Jana.irv, 
ture of the sugar-cane, coffee, cotton, and indigo, lie February, and March/ 

introduced the manioctroot from South America, and The produce of tlie Mauritius, as might be expeetiMl 
einnainoii, cloves, pepper, &c. from the Dutch islands ; from its tropical situation, consists of sugar, coffee, cotton, 
fixed the seat of government at I\wt l^ouis, which he indigo, and various spice>, besides eboi)>% tortoist. si cl* 
maybe said to have created as well as fortified; and and other minor articles. In 1826, the equalisiticn 
constructed numerous roads, aqueducts, and other public the Mauritian and \\>st India sugar-dutii's gave a r 
works. In 1746 M.de Bourdonnaye was recalled; but markable impulse to the trade of tlie Jbrmer isl.i. 
during the wdiole period tbai the Mauritius belonged to and since then, the sugar-cane has been eullivaic.i I 
the Freneii, the efleets of his good government and skill the almost total exclusion of eofiee, eott«n, and nuligo, 
were vividly perceptible, nay, are not obliterated even Wheat, maize, yams, niaiiioe, l)aruinas, jiotatoes, mul 
at the present day. After the possessions of France in other vegetables, are raised in limited quantiti^cs ; but 
India had fallen into our hands, the importance of the the inhabitants derive tlieir main Mip])ly of farinaceous 
Mauritius as a naval station became painfully apparent food from Ihndostan, Cajie of (looit Hope, and Abul.i- 
to Britain ; for, during the last war, our shipping suflered gascar. According to Macenllocb, the siicar exportv- 1 
by the privuiteers and cruisers of that island to the from the island in 1837 amounted to 684 million poiiiuij , 
extent of more than two and a half millions. Exas- of which fully nine-tenths came to Knuland, The other 
perated by these losses, the British government sent a exports, though considerable, an* unimportant in cvun- 
I strong armament against it in 1810; it surrendered to parison. During tbc same year ilie total value c' tin. 

arms ; and was finally ceded to us at the close of the imports amounted to L.l ,035,783, while the expoi is I'lily 
; war in 1815. Since then, it has continued in our hands, reached L.831,0.>0 ; and of a ])ubiic revenue of L.lS7,r80, 
and, along M'iih a number of adjacent islets, as Rod- only L. 17 7,740 was expended; so tliat, independent of , 
' rique, St Brandon, the Seychelles, 3 Vo videnec, A galega, its utility as a maritime station, this isl.'ud in ;in , 
See, constitutes a colonial government, of whicii St ciaui snical point of vieiv, one of the most vdu.able ' 
: Louis i.s the capital. dc‘})ondericie8 of the British government. Tlie aliolitu.n 

FJiysically considered, the Mauritius presents the of slavery does not seem to have liad the same edec t “U 
same rugged and mountainous features wliieh eharac- labour in the Mauritius that it has had on that cf the 
tense the wdiule of the i-slands in that region of the West Indies, and consequently the ]>lantations contniiu* 

I Indian Ocean. It is strictly of volcanic origin, and has to yield the same amount of produce as formerly ; thougli 
; several craters, whicli liave evidently become dormant it is believed by competent judges that the culture of 
, witliin the current geological era. Its rocks and inoim- sugar hu.s readied its niaxiniiiui. To guard agai’ist tlie 
I tains are universally basaltic ; and limestone is only anticipated eflects of emancipation, a great number of 
i found as the basis of the corrd reds which skirt tlie liill-coolies were brought from India; but, <lespite the 
shores. ‘ From whatever quarter it is apiiroadied,’ says regulations under which they were introduced, their con- 
Tullocli ill Ids report, ‘ the aspect is singularly abrupt dition was little better than that of slavery, and, in conse- 
and picturesque. The land rises rapidly from the coiist quenoe, their irilrodiictioii has been stopped. Labourers 
to the interior, where it forms three diains of moun- from India, China, Madagascar, &c. are, however, withiij 
tains, from 1800 to 2600 feet in height, inter.seeting the reach of the planter; and with these, and the emaned- 
country in different directions. Except towards the pated negroes, the labour market seems abundamly , 
summit, these are generally covered with wood, and in supplied. It is, no doubt, now more difficult to obtain 
many parts cleft into deep ravines, tlirough which hands, and more care is nece.ssary to retain them ; hut, i 
numerous rivulets find their way to the low grounds, otherwise, the dreaded results of emancipation have 
and terminate in about tv^ity sm. all river's, by which been belied. The only complaint, according to Mr Back- i 
the whole line of coasLi ^^^ \l ^yatcred, from the foot of house, seemed to be, ‘ that many of the women, inst(?ad , 
the mountains to the seTTllbij)?ll, from its mountainous of going to the field to labour, cliose to stay at home , 
and rugged character, a great part of the interior is not to take care, of their huts and families !’ — a result which 
available for any useful purpose, yet extensive plains, ought to form anything rather than cause of complaint, 
several leagues in circumference, are to be found in the were it not that the moral perceptions of the older i 
high lands ; and in the valleys, as well as along the planters are blunted and their hearts steeled by a long i 
coast, most of the ground is well adapted either for this course of slavery and its concomitant inhunianities. | 
ordinary purposes o^^jgtgricuUure,' or for raising any de- Respecting the government of the Mauritius and its i 
scription of tropks^ produce. Extensive forests still dependencies, little need bo said. ^ Power is vested in a | 
cover a considerable portion of the districts of Mah^- governor and a colonial legislative council of fifteen I 
bourg, the Sdyanna, and Flacq, and in the centre of the members, subordinate to the orders of the sovereign in ■ 
isl^d are several small lakes. The soil in many parts council. The governor is assisted in his duties by an I 

— — executive council, composed, for the time being, of the j 

^ » A Narmtive of a Vi«it to the MautUiu» nnd South Afeick ^iuhuiial setiretary, the advocate-gcneral, and the officer | 
ByJamtisBaokkoubo. Londou: Hamilton and Co. m4. secoud in command. Justice is administered in a i 
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supreme civil and criminal court v^illi three judges, and 
in a petty court, from which there is no appeal ; as also 
hy such local courts as tlic governor nia;y see fit to esta- 
blish. There arc always certain detaclunc'nts of the 
artillery, of the sappers and miners, and of the lino, 

; stationed in the island, whose head-cpiarters are Port 
: Louis and JMahebourg, the two principal towns — the for- 
mer situated on the north- west, and the latter on the 
I south-eastern shore. So much for the general history, 
resources, and commerce of the ArauriLius ; let us now 
glance at the more iniiinte features of its towns and 
.scenery, and at the socsi.-il condition of its mixed popu- 
lation, as sketched hy ]Mr llahkhouse. 

‘ ''i'he town of J'ort Louis is heautifully situated on 
lJu' west side of the Mauritiu.s, in a covt* formed by a 
.series of basaltic hills, portions of which are woody; 
they v;uy in height from lO.'jS to 26'V.> feet. The Police 
' which lies directly hcliind the town, is the 

I’ig'e-st poinl . The lower portion of many of the houses 
oi hewn ])asalt, and the upper of wood; others are 
< of Wijoil, painted. The streets are rather nar- 

' ; tb<\y ar(‘ hud out at right angles, h.avo footpaths 

ilh h o.altic eiirb-stone.s, and arc macadamised. Many 
of houses liave little courts in front, well stocked 
, iui'* tr«'es and slirubs, and beautiful date and eocoa- 

.i!'i i.dms. There arc magnificent acaei.ns, with large 
' w fluMcvs, as \veU as tainarmd.s and other trees, in 

, sol. “ ot llic streets; and bananas, cahuliums, marvels 
of t'erii, and many other striking plants, on the border 
I'i a .stream froyi tlie mountains, tliat runs through the 
twwn An opjjpn space, like a raco-eonrsc, lie.*! behind 
t!ie town : it is called the Champ do Mars, and is bor- 
dered b}^ several large villas, built m a stylo of neatness 
and (‘h'ganeii like tliti.se in the iieighbourluxKl of cities 
' 11 the continent of Liiropo. The jiupuhition of Lori 
l/aii'? in isr^o was 27, hL"/, of whom Gt>7D males and 
(on’ t females were free, and 8247 nudes and 6G55 females 
A\"M' .ip]u\'nii. e'*. Mo'^l of tlie latter and somi* of the 
li;, c' . vere per.'-ams ot enlour. French is the language 
un .t 1’-' 11 y .spoken, 

‘ \W‘ took up our abode at I'diissoy’s liotel, the only 
'h’.'ont inn in Port lauiis. It is three storeys high, and 
, has the hall and lower rooms floored wnth marble; th(‘ 
vail;, an: covered with paper cxliibiliug large landscapes; 
tiu' flairs and floors iif the upper rooms are painted 
n d, as IS common Iutc, and rubbed briglit ; the beds 
IK' c'ivered w'ith mu.slin curtains to keep off mosquitos, 
rh<- " in^ecta being numerous and the lieat rendering it 
m ce.'-oiary to have the window.s ojicn at night. Here, 
tor tour dollars (turJre. shill>nt/s') a-day CMch, \vc had 
Miiall >>edrooms, witli breakfast at nine o'clock, and 
d 'liner at lialf past five, at the tablti d’li6U\ The latter 
was in French st}le, consisting of a great variety of 
lonall dishes, and succeeded immediately hy coffee. 
IhirgiHidv wdiKs diluted with w’ator, wuis the common 
beverage at dinner; hut though considered as adai ♦ed 
to tlie climate— and probably it is the most .so of any 
I fi rmented liquor— yet persons Avho, for the purpose of 
' (II ('ou’'.sging drinking cnst'uu.s, have taken water only, 
li’ive found themselves bettor rather than worse for dis- 
i continuing the use of the llurguiuly wine.’ This much 
1 for the capital of the Mauritius, in which Mr Jlackhouac 
found everything excessively dear. Board at Massey’s 
hotel, 1 2s. a-day ; a watch-glass, 4s. ; a country break- 
1 fast, ;3s. ; thirty miles in an oil-cloth covered omnibus, 

I 12.3. ; mutton. Is. per pound ; beef, Rd. to 10 ; venison, 
2s. ; asses, from L.2t) to L.80 ; and fine horses or mules 
at twice that sum. 

Mahebourg, the second town and port in the Lshwid, 

• is described as situated at the southern base of ‘ a pic- 
turesque craggy range of woody mountains, on the mar- 
gin of a deep bay, into which two rivers di.scharge them- 
selves. The bay is called Grand Port, and fronted by a 
coral reef that keeps the waters tranquil within, while 
! the roar of the surge tumbling upon it without, continu- 
I ally strikes the car. The town consists of several streets 
of wooden houses, chiefly of one storey, many of them 
shops with open fronts, and a large military barrack of 


stone. The population of the town, including the di.s- 
trifit of Grand Jk^rt, w\'is in 1S3G, of free persons, males, 
1672 ; females, 161.‘3 ; ajiprcntices, malo.s, 3337 ; fcmalefl, 
2316.* This disproportion between the number of males 
am*, females prevails still more extensively in the inte- 
rior, and is one of the most clamant evils in the Mau- 
ritius. Occasioned originally by slavery, and augmented 
during the introduction of the hill-cooiies, of whom only 
about 200 women were brought with upwards of 10,000 
men, it ha.s been the fertile source of much immorality 
and crime, for which a long continuance of freedom and 
education arc the only adequate remedies. 

The next and only other ]>hice of note visited by "Mr 
Baekhoiisii; was the inland village of Jkimplemonsscs, 
famous for its botanic garden, estaldished by the French, 
and for a tomb rai.scd to the ineinor}’^ of J’aul and Vir- 
gini.i, the talc respecting whom was founded on .some 
circumstances connected with the wrei'Vof the St Geran 
'8n the 18th of Angiust 1744. I'his ineulent, so jilTect- 
ingiy told b}" St Fierre, took place on the Ik; d’Ambre, 
a small projecting ridgo of rocks on the north-cast of 
the island, covered with a fi‘w cocoa -palms and strag- 
gling screw' -pines. The follow ing sketili of tlu' district 
which formed the scene of so well known a talc will be 
road W'ith interest: — ‘On the borders of a shady part 
of the road near Famplcrnousses, the beantifiil orange 
and wliite varietic.s of ThinUnryia Alata were growing, 
much in the manner that ground-ivy grows in Fiigiand ; 
and by the side of a brook there was a species of paper- 
reed, and a remarkable palnr from Madagascar, from 
the fibres of AvJiieh beautiful elotli, resembling stuff, was 
made. The country bctw'een l*ort Ijouis and rumple- 
mousses i.s grassy, nearly flat, and but little cultivated, 
uj) to the foot of the mountain ranges of i'ouco, Moka, 
and IVter Hot. Beyond the village, the country i.s more 
undulating. Much of it is covered witli fragments of 
vesicular basalt, among which the sugar-cane is culti- 
vated. In many of the fields tke stones are i*ollected in 
ridges, about four feet apart, and in others into sipiares; 
the cancs are planted in the spaces between these rujjti^ 
w'alls. Home of tlie stones arc small, and others are us 
large as a man’s licad; but the soil ampng them is 
adapted for the growth of the cane, which thrives even 
in the fi.ssuros of tlie rot'.ks, where the stones preserve 
it from drought. In some places tliere are also fiehl.g 
of manioc, and plantations of bananas, See . ; in otliers 
tlic wood has not yet been cleared, and among it are 
man}’' trees of ebony, al.«o custard-aj>ple.s, giiava.s, &c. 
th.at have become wild.’ 

The surface of the .Mauritius, liowcver, is not all .so 
tame and accessible ; much nf tlie mountain scenery is 
wild and picturesque. ‘ In the evening we at’companicd 
a gentleman, who had resided a considerable time in the 
colony, to his residence on IMaine.s Wilhcnis, seven miles 
from J’ort Louis, aen'ss the Grande Riviere, and behind 
the mountains. INlaiiy persons of opulence reside in this 
district, w'hich, being several Iiundred feet above the 
sea, is much cooler than tlie town. The road was 
crowded with pco]»le — llmdooi and Malabars, as well as 
blacks and Creolbs, just emerging from slavery, 

Manv of Ihcin were returning from w'ashing in the 
Graiidc Itivu're, and were carrying large bundles of 
clothes. Hoiiie part.s of 1 he f'ouutry were not cultivated, 
but covered with trce.s, shrjlb^s ani^iiones. Other parts 
were occupied by hous^ir oT tiVe‘ colonists, huts of the 
coloured popul.itioii, and fields of manioc and sugar- 
cane. Homo of the fields were bordered with a screw- 
pine, the leaves of which are used for making sugar- 
bags, and with A<jave Americana^ Fourcroca gigantea, 
large plants, with *aloe-like foliage, that have been used 
for fences, but have become naturtdlsed, as has also the 
Indian fig under the same circumstances. The ravine 
of the Grande Riviere is very beautiful, being deep, 
and thickly clothed with trees and shrubs, from among 
which rocks and numerous waterfalls emer^.’ The 
botanist will find a large field of interesting facts 
in Mr Backhouse’s volume, narrated with the brevity 
and precision of a scientific naturalist. 
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The animals of the Mauritius are comparatively few 
and insignificant, if we except the fish, turtles, shell- 
fish, and corals, which abound along its shores. Wild 
hogs and deer are met with in the forests, and occa- 
sionally furnish sport to the settlers. beasts of prey 
or venomous reptile exist in the island ; but small lizard.s 
fire numerous, investing even the drawing-rooms of 
Mahebourg and Port Louis. They are quite harmless, 
however, eating flies and mosquitos, and occasionally 
partaking of the delicacies in the pantry. The tropic 
bird builds in the mountain forests and on the sea-cliffs ; 
and a small hawk, about the size of our own sparrow- 
hawk, is said to be the only bird of prey in the island. 
Monkeys are not unfrequently met with ; a species of 
hare is also found; and rabbits are naturalised on the 
east coast. Two species of partridge, and some pigeons, 
are the chief wild birds killed for food. The dodo for- 
merly found iiuthe island is now extinct, at least no 
one has met witli it during the present century. In- 
sects are numerous, and, as in all hot climates, exceed- 
ingly troublesome : but the natives seem to make re- 
prisals in return ; for tlie combs of a large ochre-coloured 
wasp are sold in the bazaar at Port l^ouis, tlie roasted 
larvjc or grubs being prized as a delicacy by the Creole 
population. 

I'he inhabitants of the Mauritius, mixed and multi- 
farious as they are, seem to enjoy conditions more 
favourable thati those of other reccntlj'^ emancipated 
countries. Their olhnnr^, though hot, is healthy; liUle 
clothing is required; and though farinaceous food be 
rather high-priced, their country yields, at little ex- 
pense, sugar, coffee, manioc, yams, cocoa-nuts, bread- 
fruit, pine-apples, and other tropical prodiuje. Sla- 
very has still left them far in the rear of civilisa- 
tion, and of a knowledge of true religion; and it will 
require many years of patient labour and care to spread 
the light of a better state of things amongst them. 
Numerous schools, under the supeniitendenco of diffe- 
rent missionary societies and of the govennnent, are 
established, and meet with encouragement. Mr 
ilackhouse speaks well of these institutions, and re- 
gards them tas amongst the most hopeful buddings of 
general improvement that he saw on the island, licsides 
schools, there arc tempcranc societies, praj^er meet- 
ings, chapels belonging to diftbrent sects, and otluT 
means of religious and mtellcetual instruction. Indeed 
the colony seems to lie in a state of progress, though 
it is much retarded by the retention of old French 
law, and by the influence of some of the more wealth 3 ’^ 
l)lanters in power, wlio arc opposed to the education 
of the lower orders. Temperance does not seem to 
be one of their prominent virtues. ‘ The lower order 
of blacks in Port Louis is much debased by drink- 
ing at the authorised canteens. Tliese are farmed from 
the government by a private individual ; and though 
subjected to some good regulations, respecting being 
open to the street, and burning lights inside, so that 
every jicrson in them may be distinctly seen, yet they 
afibrd facilities for obtaining strong^ dritik, such as 
always increase its consumption among c;ertairi classes. 
There are also canteens in the military barracks, the 
profits of which are said to be devoted to the relief 
of soldiers’ widows ; and many such widows they make ; 
for rarely a week ekiagggrj^jilmut some of the soldiery 
dying from delirium tremms^ cbn sequent upon drink- 
ing.’ It is clear that this lovp of liquor among the 
lower orders, and especially among the recently eihan- 
cipated negroes, can only be restrained by a higher 
state of education, which will enable them to compre- 
hend the evils it gives rise to, and the comfort and 
happiness which an oppo.site course would procure. 
But while education and religion work their way, they 
ought to be aided by the positive co-operation of igo- 
veniment, m les'iening the facility of obtaining the 
means of indultJX'nce, It is a blind and fatuous policy 
that, of expending a vast amount of money and care 
tiie correction of vice, and niggardly grttdging 
the smallest allowance for its prevention. Thus, while 


schools are left to tHe care of private individuals and 
the charity of missionary societies, prisons and hospitals 
are erected and maintained by government for the cor- 
rection and cure of those led into vice and crime i)rin- 
cipally through ignorance and intemperance. 

‘ The prison of the court bf justice is under remark- 
ably good management. The building is incommodious, 
scarcely admitting of classification ; hut a new one, in- 
tended to remedy its defects, containing eighty cells, 
in progress of erection. The prisoners confined in it 
are debtors, persons committed for trial, and those under 
sentence. The last are qmployed in picking oakum, 
breaking plone.s, making baskets and nets, and in 
tailoring, shoemaking, he . ; and some are daily marched 
out to work at the citadel and roads. All prisoners of 
this class are required to work ; and if they have not 
been accustomed to any regular occupation, they are 
requested td choose one, in order that they may not be 
ultimately turned out of prison without the means of 
earning a subsistence. The receipts for labour in 1830 
only amounted to L.80, 7s. 9d. ; hut in 1837 they had 
increased to L.205, Is. One half of the money is ap- 
propriated toward defraying the expenses of the prison, 
the other is divid(‘d among such prisoners, on being 
discharged, as shall have conducted themselves well.’ 
Similar accounts are given of the Bagiie prison, in v/hich 
slave apprentices guilty of ‘ marooning’ (running away), 
and other misdemeanours, are confined ; of tin* prison at 
Mahebourg; and of the military hospital, of which Mr 
Backhouse remarks that it is a ynty so hirge and fine a 
building should be required chiefly for pennons wholiavo 
made themselves ill either by drinking or oth^r moral 
delinquency'. ( Viines of a serious description are happily 
few'or than vdi.-it miglit have been expected, considering 
the number and mixed nature of the Mauritian popula- 
tion. Murder and assassination are rare ; robbery and 
theft are not nnfrequent ; marooning, intemperance, 
assault, licentiousness, and the like, forming the gre.'.t 
hulk of the criminal calendar. 

The manners and customs of the Mauritians aflbrd 
little matter for remark. Those of the liigher and 
middle classes are more Frencli than Knglislu tliough 
the religious observances, education, mod.'S of living, 
&c. belonging to the mother country', are gradually pre- 
vailing, more particularly since tlic period of eman- 
cipation. Those of the lower orders are a curious mix- 
ture of Creole, Negro, Hindoo, Chinese, and Engli^li, 
which can only be successfully amalgamated into one by 
the f-ndeavours of the Hritish government, its teachers, 
and ministers of religion. In general, the inhabitants 
are frank and affable to eacli other ; though slavery, as 
elsewhere, ha.s stamped distinctions even among those 
now equal in rank, which it will require many years of 
freedom to eflace. To be without slioes is the budge of 
bondage ; and a negro, who will endure any amount of 
abuse you may choose to heap upon him, will skulk at 
the very mention of ‘barefoot.’ These distinctions of 
caste are kept up even in death ; and the cemetery of 
Port Louis, one of the most picturesque that could he 
imagined, is divided into compartments for tlie rich, the 
poor, the negro, the Chinese, and Hindoo, as if the 
universal doom of ‘ earth to earth ’ should pay deference 
even to the rank of common inanimate elements. A 
population composed of so many different people must 
of course have many religious rites and observances ; 
and thus iV is that a vast amount of superstition and 
idolatry prevails even among those who, by the cere- 
mony of baptism, are regarded as Christians. Several 
of these observances, as the Yatnsey, kept eleven days 
once in eleven months by the Hindoos, is a curious in- 
termixture of gaiety, frivolity, feasting, and religion. 
Music, processions, dancing, gay dresses, portable pa- 
godas, banners, idols, and masting, compose this ritual, 
which, though not partaken in, is, seemingly, witnessed 
and enjoyed by all classes in the island. These dis- 
plays of heathenism are, however, passing away, and 
by and by will be held as mere holidays, just as the 
god-days of our Teutonic ancestors were observed in 
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Britain long after there was no religious idea attached 
to them, and when we were i)rofessedly a nation of 
Christians. The dresses of the lower orders are simple, 
and adapted to the climate ; thouf^h in many cases it 
would be desirable that something; more than a mere 
loin-cloth and turban were added to tlieir wardrobes. 
The females generally go without caps, but many wear 
their hair tastefully done up in huge tortoise shell combs ; 
and those of the elder women tie coloured handkerchiefs 
over their heads above their combs, or even wear veils 
thrown over the neck and shoulders. 

Such is a brief glance at the Mauritius, its history, 
produce, commerce, scenery, dnd population, from which 
it may be seen that, small as it is, it forms one of the 
most valuable of our colonial dependencies, and worthy 
of all the attention that government can bestow, if not 
on account of its resources, at least for the importance 
of its position to our Eastern Commerce. • 1 


PERILS OF BtJFKALO-IIlJNTINa 

Among the immerooR stories of the chase in India, Ame- 
rica, and at home, with wliicli wo liavc amused ourreadtu-s, 
the following is iindouhtedly one of the most interesting. It 
is relnteil by Mr Fcatherstonliaugli in his Excursion tliroiigli 
the Slave (States— a work noticed in ‘J7 of our current 
series ; — 

‘ Tlio most interesting hunter’s story 1 hav<‘ ever heard 
was told me by our host, Mr Pereival, wlio lias followed the 
forest-eliase froriHiis youth. In IhO? Avas on a trap]>ing 
expedition with two comjianioiis on the Washita, wlieiithey 
left him to hil> Imflalo, bear, and the larger game; and 
he reinaij>(‘d to tra]) th(‘ streams for heaver. He had not 
met with very gdiul syeeess, and had been without meat 
about twenty four hours, \Nlien, turning a sinall bend of tho 
river, ho espied a uohle-looking ohl male butl'alo l^iiigdowii 
on the beach. Having seemed his canoe, he rrejit softly 
through a corn-brake which lay betwi'cn the animal and 
himself, -ind fin'd, 'flic shot was an inditl’ennit one, and 
only AAonnded tho aiiiinal in the side; but it rousv*d him, 
and having crossed the river, ho soon lay doAvn again. 
'I'liiw was about noon, when the animal, having grazeil, was 
resting himsi'lf in a cool place. Percival now' erosseii the 
liver also in his canoe, and got into the woods, which W'ere 
tliere very open, and somewhat broken by little jiatelies ot 
jirairie land; a very frec|ueiif oeourrenee in those parts of 
Arkansas, w liere forest and prairie often seem to be con- 
tending for tlio mastery. But tho hull being sus]»icious, 
lose before the hunter come near enough to him, and took 
to the ojien W'oods. Percival was an experienced hunter; 
lie had killed several hundred huffaloos, and knew their 
tempers in cviuy sort of situation. Ho knew that the ani- 
mal, wdien in large herds, whs easily mastered, and was well 
aware that when alone lie W’jis sometimes doggeil, and even 
dangerous ; ho therefore followeil his prey cautiously for 
about a mile, knowing that he w'ould lie ilown again ere 
long. The buffalo now stoiiped, and Percival got within 
fifty yards of liim, watching an opportunity to strike him 
mortally ; but tho beast seeing his enemy so near, wdiecl 1 
completely round, put his liuge shaggy head close to tin, 
ground before his fore-feet, as is their custom when they 
attack each other, and vajiidly advanced niam the hunter, 
who instantly fired, and put his ball through the bull’s 
nose ; but seeing the temper the beast w'as in, and know- 
ing what a serious antagonist he was when on the offensive, 
he also Immediately tunioil and fled. 

‘ In running do\vn a short hill some briers threw him 
down^ and he dropped his gun. There was a tree not far 
fi'om him of about I'ightcen incluis diameter, and every- 
thing seemed to depend upon liis reaching it ^ but as he 
rose to make a push for it, the buffalo struck him on the 
fleshy part of the hip with his horn, and slightly wounded 
him. Before tho beast, however, could wheel round upon 
•him again, lid gained the tree, upon which all the chance 
he had of preserving his life rested. A very few feet from 
this tree grow a sapling, about four or five inches in dia- 
meter ; a most fortunate circumstance for the hunter, os it 
contributed materially to save his life. Thd bujffalo now 
doggedly followed up lits purpose of dtjstroying bis adver- 
sary, and a system of attack and defence commenced that 
Iierlinps is without a parallel. The buffalo went round and 
lound the tree pursuing the man, jumping at him in the 
peculiar manner of that animal, every time he thought 


there was a chance of hitting him ; whilst Percival, grasp- 
ing tho tree witli his anus, swung himself round it with 
greater rapidity than tho animal could follow him. In tins 
mamuT the buflalo harassed him than Jbur hours, tin- 
iil his hands became so sore with nibbing against the 
rough hark of t.4o oak tree, and his limbs so fatigued, that 
he began to be dislu'artcned. 

‘In going round the tree, the buffalo w'oulcl sometimes 
pass between it and the sapling ; Imt the distance between 
them was so narrow that it hinniveuienced him, cspeeially 
when he wantisl lo make his Jumps; ho therefore fre- 
qucnlly went round the sajiliug instead of going inside of 
it. The time thus consumed was preeinuH to Percival; it 
enabled him to breathe, and to consider how lie .should 
defend himseir. 

‘■After so m.any In nil's’ fruitless labour, tho bull seemed to 
have lost lus prist, ine vigour, and beeame skiwor ni Ins mo- 
tions' ho would now make his short start, prejiaratory to 
his nun p, only at. intervals; and even tlu'n In* jimified 
dAtebt.ngly, as if lie saw that, Percival would avoid Ins blow 
by •'vviuging to tlie other side. It was evidiait ho whs 
baffled, and was eon.sideiing what he should do. Still eoii- 
tiiming in Ins eonrse round the tn'c, Init in this slow man- 
ner, he at length made an extraordinary teint, that does 
honour to the reasoning powers of bnfialo fiiiiiily. He 
made his little start as usual, and when IVreival swung 
himself round, the bull, instead of aiming his blow m tlui 
direction be Jiad been aeisnstoined to do, suddenly turned 
to that side of the tree where Percival would be brought 
wlieii lie had swung himself round, and stinek with all Ins 
might. The feint had almost suei'ceded : Percival only 
just .saveil Ids lioad, and received a severe eontiisioii on his 
arm, which w'as paralysed for an instant. He now began 
to desjiair of saving his life; his limbs trembled under him; 
he thought the buflalo would wear him out; and it was so 
inexpressibly painful to him to carry on this sin.gu]ar de- 
lenee, that at one time he entertained the idea of leaving 
the tree, .'ind permitting the animal to desi roy him, as a 
mod«^ of saving himself from pain and anxiety that ivero 
UitoJerable. 

‘ But the buflalo, just at that time giving decided syinii- 
toiiis of being as .tired as himself, now slopped for a few 
niimites, and Percival bmk eonragt!. Keiiiemlx'ring that 
Ik* had his butcher’s knife in his breast, lie took it out, rniH ' 
began to eontrive plans of oll(*nee ; and wdieu the bull, 
having rested a while, recommenced his old rftunds, Perei- 
val took ailvaiitago of tlio sIoavticss of his motions, and 
using a great deal of address and management, eoutrivi'd 
in the course of half an hour to^ stab and I'lit him in a 
(lo/.eii difierent jilaces. The aiiiinal noAv beeame weak 
from loss of blood, and altliougli ho continued (o walk 
round the tree, he made no more Juinji.s, eonb'uting hiin- 
Hclf with kee]>iiig liis head .md neck elose to it. Thi.x closed 
tlie eontliet, for it en.'ibled T^i'reival to extend his light arm, 
and give him two deadly stain in the e\e.s. Nothing could 
exceed the frantic rage of the unwieldy animal when ho 
had lost his sight ; he bellowed, he groaned, lie jiawed the 
ground, and gave out every sign of eonseions ruin and iin- 
mitigablo fury; he leantul against tlie sapling for support, 
.and tAvieo kiioeked himself doAvn by riislung with liis head 
at the large tree. The. second fall tennhiated tliia strange 
tragic combat, Avliieli had now'lasti'd nearly six hours. Tlio - 
buflalo had not Mlrength to rise, and the eonrpieror, step- 
ping up to him, and lifting ii]> Ids nigh shoulder, cut all tho 
ilesli and ligament!* loose, aiul turned it over his back. He 
tlieii, after resting himself a few minutes, skinned the 
beast, took a. part of the meat to his canoe, made a fire, 
broiled and at« it. 

‘Of tlie intense anxiety of mind pro t^ ced in the hunter 
by this emiflict, an ide.i nij^jHie loi fifCdTlrom the fact, that 
when he joineil Ids coiiijiaidoiis alter a separation of forty 
days, they asked a\ liy he looked so pale and emaciated, and 
inquired “ if lio had been doAvn wdtli tho fever?” He tlien 
rchitcd to them his adventure wdtli the buffalo, adding, that 
from that very evening Avhen ho prevailed over the animal, 
hodiad never got any riuicfc rest ; and so severely diad his 
nervous system been shaken, that ajs soon aa the occupations 
of the day were over, and he had la in down to rest, the image 
of the resolute and pow^erful animal always came before 
him, putting his life in jeopardy In a thousand ways, and 
creating in him such a desperate (rotation of mind, that ho 
W'as constantly jumping up from the ground to defend liim- 
self : such was his state, that he who had been formerly 
proverbial for his daring and resolution, now trembled with 
apprehension even when a covoy of quails unexpectedly 
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flualicd beforo bim. Mr Porcival told mo that three 
months had ela]xst'd after this adventure before his sleep 
became tranquil, and that although twenty-seven years 
had now passed away, every sudden noise would dis- 
eoneert him, even if it were the croAving of a oock. Ten 
years ago he had the curiosity to visit tlid place wlierts so 
memorable a passage in his life occurred, and ho found the 
hark of th(} tree feutticienlly tom and abraded to have 
I identified it, even if the bones of his aiioicnt adversary had 
I not been there.’ 


AUTUMN. 

f From ‘ Tmnds'capc Ljfrlcs ’] 

IJ\ WlIiLIAlM AMDKRSON. 

Tif B Qrchard's plentt^ous store. 

The apple-boughs o’crbiircicnod with their load. 
That pQrtSt'rvby may gather from the road, 

Hang now the near walls o'er : 

And filberts, biirsting fair, 

Seduce the loiterer to reach the hand, 

And pluck the offered treasures of the land, 

With wood- nuts that are there. 

Tho still bill-s'i*es are clad 
With bloom ; tho distant moorland noAv is bright 
With blossom and with beauty , the rich sight 
The heart of man malcos glad. 

Tho hamlet is at peace ; 

And, in tho ripened fields, the ree.pt'is ply 
Their useful labour , while u golden sky 
Sinil('r> on the soirt^Mucreasc. 

To the romantic sjiring. 

That gashes lone b''ncath the neighliouring hill, 

The cottfiiire maidens go their .jiii s to fill, 

Whik' oai-ols rude they sing. 

Sweet is the enekoo’s song 
Tn early spring, and rnubioal and blessed 
The nightingale— young Siiminer's luttiiist— 

J*oura its gay notes along ; 

And in tho thunders roar, 

In autumn, Avbcn the sudden lightnings flasit, 

Sweet sings the missel thrush amid the eiash, 

Tho bursting tempest o’ei ! * 

As ^litary tree. 

That, pilgrim-like, seiithloss, amid the shock 
Of rudest stontiH that hurst the sterner locU, 

Stands m its grandeur fr- 

But sweeter thamthom all, 

And softer than tho voice of love returneil. 

Are the iintntorod lays of lips sunburned 
From village maids that fall ! 

To schoolboys' feelings dear 
1-^ rich- toned autumn. Oh ! Avlth Avliat a zest 
'fhey plunge In stream retired— despoil a nest— 

Or ramble far and near. 

How oft, when changeful Time 
Has sprinkled o’er our locks its sil vor thretuh, 
lleniembranoe brings to mind— and gladness slicdir— 
■■The jiastiraes of our prune 1 

The lOAving of the kine, 

In distant meadoAv-ghides, comes on the e.ar. 

With taste of nature frc-.!!, like far-off chei r 
Of rustics, as they join ^ 

Tho merry dance at eve ; 

Each rural sound has in it joy .nnd liealth : 

Man now should garner thought as aacII as wealth, 
And gladly truth receive. 

The calm j?#^hMicturcsi|fc^; 

The foliagod Cedar, and tho Avreuthed beech. 

More glowing thoughts and impulses can teach 
Than Learning from his desk ! 


* Tho Ria-dng of tho missel-thrush during a thunder-storm has 
always appeared to me a beautiful incldeAt in nature. The louder 
the thunder roars, the shriller and sweeter becomes its voice. TIiLs 
intere^mg little bird is popularly known by tho namo of the storm- 
oock, because he is suppose] to sing boldest immediately previous 
‘**n*i, j sends forth his * native Avo^-notes 

wild during Us continuance, is a fact Avhieh has been satlsfao- 
torily ascertained Undismayed by tho tempest’s fury, or rather 
r^olcing to its Adolonce, the small but spirited songstoi' warbles 
on uncoo^ngly, as if desirous of emulating the loudness of ^he 
thundor-tone, or of making his song be hoard above tho noi^ of 
the rajHng fidoments. 


A PRAGMEf^T FOR THE A'OUNO. 

TRANSLATED rROM THE GERMAN. 

Are there any among you, my young friends, who dusirc 
to preserve health and cheerfulness through life, and at 
length to reach a good old age ? If so, listen to v liat I am 
about to tell yon. , 

A considerable time ago I read in one of the newspapers j 
of the day that a nnin had died near Ijondon at the ad- 1 
vaueed aftc of 110 years, that he never had been ill, and j 
that he had maintained through life a cheerful, happy ti'ni- 
peramimt. ! wrote immediately to London, begging to i 
know if, in tlio old man’s treatment of himself, there had 
been any pciMiliarity which had rendered his life so ; 
lengthened and so happy, and the {insAver T received was as [ 
follOAA'S : — j 

‘lie Avas uniformly kind and obliging to everybody; be 
quarrelled with no one ; he ate and drank merely that bo ! 
might not suffi't from liunger or thirst, and never beyond 
Avhafc necessity required. From his earliest youth he never i 
alloAAcd himself to be imcmiiloyed. These were the only 1 
means he used.’ 

I took a note of this in a little book where I generally 
AA'rite all that 1 am anxious to reinenibcr, and very soon 
afteru^ards I observed in {mother pajier that a woman bad i 
died near Stoekliohn at 115 yciirs of {ige, that slio never | 
was ill, and Avas ahvays of a contented, happy disiiositimi. 

I iiiiinediati'ly wrote to Stoekholm, to learn wluit me.'ins j ' 
this old woman had. useil for preserving her health, and i 
now read the ansAAcr: — | 

‘ Slic was ulw'aya u great loyev iif clcanlines®, and in tlie I 
daily habit of Avashing her face, feet, and lunuls in cold ! 
w.ater, and a.s oflen as <i])j)ortunity offert^l, she butlied in 1 
the same ; she never ate or drank any di'litjieies or sAvect- i 
meats ; seldom coffee, aelilom tea, anil never A^ | 

Of this likewise I took a note in my little book. i 

Some time after tbi.s agiiin I reatf that near St Fclcrs- I 
burg a man laid died wlio had ('njoyed good licnltb till lu^ j 
Avas 1*20 years old. Agtiin I took my i>cn and wrote to St | 
Petersburg, and here is the answer : — | 

‘JTe AA’as {in early riser, and tuwct slept beyond soA’cn i 

hours at a time ; )ie neviT Avas idle ; ho w orked and <Mn- j 

plo>ed himself cliielly in the oiicn ;iir, and particularly in I 
ins garden. Whether he Av.alked or sat in Ids eliairl he I 
nev'cr iicmdtted himsidf to sit .awry, or in a bent posture, ' 
but AA'as always perfectly straight. Tlie luxurious and eflb- ^ I 
miu/ite habits of citizens lie held in great eontiunpt.’ 1 1 

Alter having read all this irtiny little book, i said to my- j 
sell, ‘ You Avill be a foolish man indeed not to profit by the 1 
examjile and experience of these old people.’ | 

I then A^ rotc out all that 1 had been able to difieover j 
about these happy old people upon a large card, which t | 
susjiended OA^er my AArlting-desk, so that I might have it j 
alANays belore iny eyes to remind me Avhat I ought to do, i 
and iroiii wluit I should refrain. Every morning and even- ' 
ing I road oATr the contents of my ea>rd, and obliged my- 
self to confonn to its rules. 

And now;, my dear young readers, I can assure you, on 
tlic word of an honest man, that I am mueli hapiiicr, iuid 
in better liejdth th.an I used to be. Formerly, 1 had head- 
{jche nearly cA’cry day, and now T suffer scarcely once in : 
three or four months. J3eforc I began these rules, I hardly : j 
dared venture out in rain or snow without catching cold. ; I 
In former times, a walk of half an hour’s length fatigued and j i 
exhausted ino ; noAv I walk iiiiles without wcsiriness. i I 

Imagine, then, the hajipiness I experience ; for there arc ■ 
few feclinp so cheering to the spirit as those of constant i i 
I pood health and vigour. But, alas ! there is something 1 1 
m W'liich I cannot imitate these happy old people — and j ' 
that is, that I liaA’^o not been accustomed to all this from 
my youth. 

Oh that ( were young again, that T might imitate them 
in all things, that I might bo happy and Tong-lWed as they ! 
wei’cl j 

Little children who road this, you are the fortunate ones i 
w'lio are able to adopt in perfection this kind of life! . | 
AVhat, then, prcA^cnts you livmg henccforw'ard as healthily i 
and happily as the old vi'oman of Stockholm, or as long 
and as usefully as the old men of London and St Peters- i 
burg ? 
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I SCRUBS. 

I There is n set of persons wlio think to get the wea- 
I tlier-gage of all mankind by cribbing off sixpences from 
! tradesmen’s bills, and never giving dinners. This, like 
i I all other deluvsions, holds a tyrannical sway over its vic- 

I I tim, and seldom quits him till the breath is also about to 
] I depart. The unavoidable effect during life is to subject 
I j the unhappy man to an immense amount of odium, the 
j I pressure of wliich would in general be quite insupport- 

, I able, were it not for tbc-fallacy he lies under cf supnos- 
i 1 ing himself to be all the time one of the three or four 
! \v ise people whp redeem the human race from the charge 
l' of universal folly. Perhaps the world regards scrubs 
j , with a somewhat too^erce haired. They are a frater- 

I nity only unfortunate in loving (themselves) not wisely, 
but too well. Instead of being detested and held in 

j contempt, as they generally are, they might rather be 
I ' ri'giirdod with pity, as so many wTetched men labouring 
!| untier a false theory, wiiich they continually believe to 
I , bo exalting them, when in reality it is only dragging I 

I I them dow'ii. Wc ought to speak gently of scrubbisrn. 
j i as w’C do of any other form of insanity, and only be 
1 1 thankful that we are not scrubs ourselves. 

To be quite serious — there is a certain medium bc- 
tw ecu too great and too little liberality of general con- 
<luct , which cannot be transgressed far in either direction 
j without injurious consequences. It is bad to be a spend- 
thrift; it is w^eak to be over-melting and bountiful. But 
! so it is also bad to be unduly solicitous about little 
i sa^'ings, or little advantages, or to be ungracefully i)ar- 
simouious in proportion to one’s circumstances. Such 
j conduct docs indeed often appear to be attended with 
j the desired object of accumulation ; but w'hcn thus suc- 
; I cessful in one way, it is sure to be injurious in another, 

I in precluding all kindly sympathy from our fellow -crea- 
tures, and shutting up many other valuable sources of 
! enjoyment in our own nature. In many cases, however, 
the apparent success is not justly due to scrubbisrn, but 
to qualities of a respectable kind which may have liap- 
! pened to be associated with it, and wd^ich would have 
I told better without it. Buch at least is the conclusion I 
i am disposed to come to, when I consider how frequently 
i ‘ J have seen extreme narrowness in money dealings, 
and sordidness in expenditure, attended by something 
like a failure in the great struggles of life. There 
IS an English proverb, that a penny soul never came to 
•twopence ; and it is not difficult to see how this should 
be ; for, first, such mean views are very apt to prevent 
a man from venturing upon perfectly safe enterprises, 
calculated to be beneficial to hiiii ; and, second, they 
tend to hare the eflect of disqualifying himself and all 
connected with him for meeting that public favour on 
which fortune very mucli depends. When wc hear a 
man constantly talking witli earnestness about paltry 


Price 

pTOlUs. or find him unyielding in dealings about small 
d!W sums, or endeavouring to * shave’ as much as pos- 
sible bit* every article he sells and every payment he has 
to make, w'e are necessarily disgusted witli him : we 
desire to avoid him in future, and avoided he accord- 
ingly is. Such a man only can^be successful with a 
great and unnecessary difficulty, for all besides his own 
hard work, or some fortunate accident in his position, 
will be unfavourable. 

This view is the more confirmed, when we look to the 
instances of successful men who have pursued the con- 
trary policy. The late M. Lafittc of Paris rose from 
being a i)enniless clerk to be the first banker of his 
I day, and one of the most eminent public characters of 
j his country; although it was remarked of him, that the 
generosity of his nature made him the dupe of whoever 
chose to attempt imposing upon him. Ilis case reminds 
ns of what we can hardly regard as a fiction, the remark 
of Jenkinson in the Vicar of Wakefield as to simple 
kinddjearted neighbour Flamborough, whom ho had 
contrived to cheat in one way or another once every year.^ 
‘and yet,’ he said, ‘Flamborough has been regularly 
growing in riches, while I have come to pc/verty and a 
jail.’ Life abounds in cases of brilliant results to gene- 
rous policy. 1 cannot refrain from mentioning a some- 
what quaint one, w hich was mentioned to me in con- 
versation some years ago. The late Mr Fowler, a 
brewer of beer at lYcstonpans, in East Lothian, wlio 
died w^ortli a very large sum, w’^as believed to have been 
indebted for it all to a benevolent liberality of nature, 
which, taking a professional direction, induced him to 
make his liquor unusually good, lie would go up to his 
vats, and, tasting the infusion, say, ‘ Still rather poor, 
my lads — give it another cast of tlie malt.’ By perse- 
vering ill this course, he obtained the highest character 
as a brewer, and in a few years had a large remunerative 
sale for his ale, not only in our owm island, but in India 
and the colonies. I observe it stated in a contemporary 
publication, that. In the discussions of the directors of 
the Dover railway respecting fares and arrangements 
for the public conveiiiency, Mr Baxendale, the chairman, 
remarked that a hard bargain is eve?' a^td hargainfor the 
apparent gainer ; a maxim equally juri'^ and well expressed. 
The work which quotes the remark adds, that its spirit 
has been impressed on the management of this railway 
— ‘ the public, rich and poor,’ being ‘ treated like a 
gentleman ’--and the prophecy is further hazarded, that 
the’higliway between London and the rest of Europe 
will be amongst the most prosperous lines in consequence. 
Of we can have httle doubt And it is ever so. 
Providing n good article or good accommodation to the 
public, at the cheapest rate which promises a fair pro- 
fit is in reality a kind of beneficence, compared wdth 
more exacting terms. There may be a trading object 
in the one case as well as in the other ; but a trading 
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object nmy be i)ur8ue(l in the spirit of a kindly meaning 
liht rality, instead of a grasping and extorting policy; 
and if so, it will deserve to succeed, and most probably 
M iJI, where a different system fails. ^ 

The feelings of the scrub being entirely selfish, he will 
almost invariably be found entertaining mean views of 
mankind, describing them as ready on all occasions to be 
gulled — as heedless, heartless, thankless — these notions 
being in truth onl}’^ a reflex from his own consciousness. 
This is one of the scrub’s most fatal mistakes. Adjust- 
ing liis conduct towards his fellow-creatures by such 
rules, he bec'oines an object of universal dislike, and 
his interests suffer accordingly. It is pleasant to turn 
from such vii'Ws of man’s moral nature, and of the best 
means of attaining prosperity, to those which have been 
entertained by high and generous minds. Pitt, who 
had as mnch occasion as any man could have to see liis 
fcllow-crcaturcs in unfavourable lights, ncvcrthclt*ss de- 
; dared it to be the result of his experience in the main, 
i that mankind generayy meant well, and that unytlung 
I else was the exception, and not the rule. Hear also 
j what the late amiable Dr Cheyno, the head of the medi- 
cal profession in Dublin, states in liis memoir of his 
own life. Speaking of tlic coimnenceniont of his 
career, ‘ I endeavoured.’ he says, ‘ to hecomo acquainted 
with the characters of tfosc who moved in the highest 
rank of the x>rofession, and to discover the causes 
j of their succicss; and 1 ascertained that, although a 
j man might acquire popularity by various means, he 
« I could not reckon upon preserving public favour, unless 
' lu: possessed the respect of his own profiiSbion ; that 
! \f he would effcctualhf guard his' own intcreALsy he must 
in the first place attend to the tnteicsLs of others ; hence 
i 1 was led carefully to sru<ly, and liberally tu construe, 

I that part of medical ethics which regulates the con- 
* r ffuct of physicians towards each other.’ Dr (Jieync 
j seems to have strictly followed this rule in the course 
! of that career w hi(‘h terminated so brilliantly ; f()r, in an 
I ad<in'ss ]ircscnted to him by liis hretliren on his being 
I forced by bad health to reti.’O, the following jiassage 
i occurs : — ‘ Faithful alil^e to your patients and your eol- 
! leagues, you became pre-eminent without exciting 
); jcalous 3 ^ Ygur extensive information and sound prac- 
tical judgment, the candour and kindness trhieh you have 
> ever sfnnen to your hrethreuy and tlie sterling integrity 
j ami dignified deportment which have always been con- 
j spieuons in j’our intercourse with every member of the 
i profession, have so fully commanded our highest esteem 
I and unlimited confidence, that wc should hail with siu- 
j core pleasure your return to that important station 
! amongst us which you have so long and so deservedly 
' occupied.’ And is it not reasonable, and only rcason- 
1 able, to suppose that a man’s worldly success is to l>e 
' promoted by his liaving the good-will, instead of the ill- 
will, of his fellows? In the one rjise,^it is himself and a 
; thousand minor influences wxirking to the end ; in the 
I other, it is himself working to it, but a thousand secret 
I infiiiences working against it. Considering the diffi- 
culties which they needlessly raise in their course, the 
I BuecosKPs of thc*%Ufish arc far more wonderful than 
I those of the generous. Where, with competent pru- 
deiiei; and skill, there is a genuine natural suavity 
towards others, accompanied by a jiractical liberality 
according to the measure of the understood means, all 
works well ; and ultimate triumph is certain. But the 
prosperity of the thorough scrub, attained amidst the 
contempt and detestation of the public, can never be 
an^'thing but a kind of miracle when it occurs, and, far 
more jirobabl}’^, it is strained after in vain. 

1 01 ’ these reasons, I regard the scrub as a person 
labouring hUder a natural misfortune, and who claims 
the pity of atl who can lie so magnanimous as to smile 
at his yrretobed maxims and the derision in vdOch he 
affect# J0 J!%ard every generous i>rinciple. Let ail, 


however, who may feel tempted to adopt his policy, be 
impressed with a due horror for it, as that above Jill 
others worst calculated cither to promote material in- 
terests, or to procure the mental amenity in which the 
happiness of life more truly consists. 


SAUNTERINGS AMONG THE ENGLISH LAKES. 

THIRD AIITICI.U. 

From Windermere wc set out for Keswick, by Avay of 
Ambleside, from which it vi distant sixteen miles. The 
first part of the road leads through the beautiful valley 
of the Roth ay, and among the grounds and pleasant 
shades of Rydal Hall. At the distance of a mile and a 
half from Ambleside we reached the village of Rydal, 
situated in a narrow gorge at the lower extremity of 
Rydal Merc\ In the immediate vicinity is Rydal Hall, 
the scat of the family of Le Fleming since the time of 
Henry VI., finely placed on an eminence somewhat 
withdrawn from the east end of the lake, in a close 
romantic nook among old woods that feather the fells 
which appear over their summits. The woods and 
grounds around this ancient mansion are laid out in 
keeping with the character of the surrounding scenery, 
and wherever 

* Art appeal’s, ‘tis with unsantlalcd foct.* 

The taste by which a cascade in the pleasure-grounds, ( 
pouring under the arch of a rude rock fftnidst the green | 
tint of woods, is shown thrgugh a. daikciied garden | 
house, and tiierefore, with all the oppositiipi ^vhich ! 
light and shade can give, is even^jiot too artificial, so 
admirably is the intent accomplished of making all j! 
the light that is admitted fall upon the objects wliich | 
are chiefly meant to be observed. ‘ Here,’ sa.ys West, 
‘nature has performed everything in little which she 
usually executes on her larger scale, and on that ac- 
count, like the miniature painter, seems to liave finished | 
every part of it in a studied manner: not a little I 
fragment of a rock thrown into the basin, not a single i ' 
stein of brushwood that starts from its craggy 8id(js, i 
but has its i>iclurcsque meaning ; and liie little cen- i 
tral stream, dashing down a cleft of the darkest- ’ 
coloured stone, produces an ellect of light and shadow | 
beautiful beyond description.’ ‘ The sylvan, or rather i 
the fiirest scenery of Rydal Park,’ says Christopher j 
North, Mvas, in the memory of living men, inagni- ' 
ficeiit; and it. still contains a treasure of old trees. 

By idl means wander away into these old woods, and I 
lose yourselves for an hour or two among the cooing of | 
cushats, and the shrill shriek of startled blackbirds, and ! 
the rustle of the harmless glow-worm among the last i i 
year’s red beech-leaves. No very great harm should , 
you even fall asleep under the shadow of an oak, while 
the magpie chatters at safe distance, and the more in- 
nocent squirrel peeps dowm upon you from a bough of 
the canopy, and then hoisting his tail, glides into the 
obscurity of the loftiest umbrage.’ A little above the 
liall, on a projection of the hill called Knab Scar, stands 
Rydal Mount — a lovely cottage-like building, as Mrs 
Hemans describes it, almost hidden by a profusion of 
roses, which we regai^ with deep interest — the dwelling 
of WordsM'orth, tlio great philosophic poet of the age. 
From a grassy niQund in front, ‘commanding a view . 
always so .rich, and sometimes so brightly solemn, that 
one can well imagine its influence traceable in many of 
the poet’s writings, you catch a gleam of Windermere 
over the grove-tops ; close at hand are Rydal Hall and 
its ancient woods ; right opposite, the Loughrigg Fells, ‘ 
ferny, rocky% and sylvan ; and to the right, Rydal Mere, 
scarcely seen through embowering trees ; while just 
below, the chapel lifts up its little tower.’ In the imme- 
diate vicinity is a house called the Knab, to which oar 
attention was directed as having been formerly occu- 
pied by the English Opium Eater, and at a later period 
by Mr Hartley Coleridge, eldest son of the famous S. T. 
Coleridge, and himself an author of no mean repute. 
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Leaving liydal Lake, and passing bc'twecu the tower- 
ing heights of Knab Scar on the right, and Loughrigg 
Fells on the left, the road winds round a projecting rock, 
beyond which the lake of Grasmere suddenly breaks 
; upon the view * ‘ The bosom of the mountain,’ says, the 
poet Gray, ‘ spreading here into a broad basin, discovers 
in the midst Graamorc Water; jts margin is hollowed 
into small bays, with eminences, some of rock, some of 
soft turf, that half conceal and vary tht figuni of the 
little lake they coniniand ; from the shore a low pro- 
montory pushes itself far into the water, and on it stands 
a white village, with a parish chureli rising in the midst 
' of it; hanging enelosures, corn fields, and meadows 
green as an cineruld, with their trees and hedges and 
cattle, fill lip the wlio^c space from the edge of the 
water; and just opposite to you is a large farm-house, 
at tlie bottom of a steep smooth lawn, emliOHomed in old 
woods which climb half way up the mountain sides, and 
discover aliove a broken line of crags that crown the 
1 1 seeiie. Not a single red tih‘, no staring gentleman’s 
‘ house, bruiks upon the repor'c of this uiisnspocted jiara- 
i I dise ; but all is peace - rusticity and hajipy poverty in 
I its Rweet(‘st, mo.st becoming attire.’ Grasmere has 
li also licen sketcht^d by Wordsw'orth in Ins ‘Excursion,’ 

1 1 and it is difficult to say whether the prose of the one 
;j ihict or the iioctry of the other docs greatest justice to 
this lovely vale - 

: I ‘ I |i,m n nHuju K^rouiul it e:r.'iy chiii'<'li 

j I li()s(’ b.i.nicmcnl,*, wtiv welcom'd tufted tuvo, 

, I tuuiijcls a I'rvhlJil Mere tliat l.n beyond , 

Aiiuuji? ((.' ‘ji lulls Hud uonrls* tinbosoriied, I 
I A I'ojjuuis htieani, v\ith boldly w mdinfr eouih».' 

j hoi'e tniectible— then liidden— tlieie RKaiu 

I I 'j'o siftlu j'e'-lon-i, iiud ijlitteiuif? lu the huii , 

j On the .stiejiiu’f-. bjiiik''., and evt r.> Nvliore, :ij»i)e<ire(I 

,i rau dwellinps, ‘'iiiKle, oi in hoeial l£n(^t.^ , i 

I I Some .sc'JiUered o’er tlu' l('vel, e(ln'i!' j>t inu-d i 

j I Un tho ii chceiful 'iiuet f-eene ' | 

Tin* vie»\ from the road near the head of the lake is 
1 1 extremely fine. The lake, shining like a burnished 
i silver sea, and relleeting the preci})itou8 mountains with 
every featun; of every object on its traiujuil bunks, 

! ‘ Lies like a sloepinR ehibl, too blest to wake.’ 

ris western boundary is foniK'd by ilio rugged hills of 
I Silver How and tlu* lofty range of Fairfield, wdiile he- 
i hind the village ITehn-crag rears its crest, ‘a strange 
fantastic summit, round, yet jagg-ed, and splintered like I 
the. wheel of a w'atcr-mill.’ The strange broken outlines 
of the top of this mountain have given rise to number- 
less wlnmsieal comparisons. Gray likens it to a gigantic 
liuilding demolished, and the stones which com])Ohcd it 
thing across each otlier in wdld confusion ; West to a 
mass of antediluvian remains; Otlay says that, viewed 
from Duniuail Raise, a mortar elevated for tlirowing 
shells into the valley is no unapt conijiarison ; and 
Wordsworth, in allusion to a local opinion, speaks of 
‘ Tho ancient woman seated on Holm Crag.’ 

After leaving Grasmere, w’e met with nothing very in- 
teresting till we came to the celebrated pass of Dun mail 
Raise, a depression between two lofty mountains, Steel 
Fell and Seat Sandal, which rise with finely sweeping 
lines on each side, and shut up the vale. About the 
middle of the pass our attention was attracted by a huge 
cairn or 

* pile of stones 

Heaped over brave King DtintTiail's bones— • 

He who once hold Hupromo commtlud, 

Last king of rocky Cuinbcrlaud ; 

Hib bones, and those of nil his yiowcr, 

Slain here in a disastrous hour.’ 

According to tradition, this cairn was erected as a me- 
morial of the victory obtained a. d. 9*45 by Edmund the 
Saxon king, over Dunmail, king of Cumberland. The 

* Wo wonld rocomnjcnd the visitor to follow tho edd ro.ad to 
rirosmere, which branches oflC at a place called White Moss Slate 
(luarry. It is shorter, and to be proforred by pedestrians, on ac- 
count of the tine views it commands ot Rydul mid flra«imcro lakes. 

It also leads iiast the ‘ WisJimg Gate,’ celebrated by Woid-, worth 
in some beautiful verbos. 


conqueror, in ronformity with the cruel usages of the 
ago* out the eyes of Dunmail’s two sons, and gave 
bis territory to J\i.ilcoIm, king of Scotland. Dunmail 
Kaisi* forms one of the grand passes from Westmoreland 
into (^umberhuhl, and Giliun conjectures that the cairn 
was probably intended to mark the division lietwoen 
the kingdoms of England and Scotland in ancient 
tunes, when the Si'ottisli border ext<*nded beyond its 
present bounds. The eiitruiuv into (himberland pre- 
sents UR V. ilti a scone ol remurkiible grandeur and 
sublimity, eianposed of a vista of huge mountains, 
extending through an easy descent of six or seven 
miles, and terminated by Thirlemere, or Wyhurn Water, 
a long hut narrow and unadorned lake, hai'ing little ehe 
th.'iii walls of To(‘ky fells starting froip its margin. 
I'he ro.ad, IV i riding high o\(‘r lire .<-.kirts of ‘ the migbtv 
H/^vdhn,' soon brought ns to this lake, to \v)iu h the 
fiWSuu^^ain forms a vast sidc-sei ci'ii thron'ghont its whole 
length. It IS an ohjei't every way suited to tlu* hnrreu- 
ness and desolation of the surrouiulnig scenery : ‘no 
tufted verdure graces it.s hanks, nor hanging* Moods 
throw rich rellections on its surhiee, hut evi ry form 
Mhieh it suggests is savage and llcselate.’ Our atten- 
tion was directed to a rock ])ro]eetmg into the lake, on 
its eastern side, which has acquirejl the appellation of 
‘ Glarke’s Leap,’ from the circumstance of a lu-rson hi>ur- 
ing this name having, in deference to the suggestion of 
hi.s w'ife. ])rc<*ipitated himsi*lf into the Mere Near the 
foot of Thirh'inere, we pass on^ extremity of tlu* vale of 
St .lohii, a narrow cultivated spot, lying in the bosom 
of tiemeiulous roc*ks, which impend over it in masses of 
gray crag. Jaioking down through avast rocky vista, 
the broad broki*ii steejiS of Saddlehiick, and the dark 
him* peaks of Skulilaw-, arc seen elohing it to the north. 
‘On eviTy .side,’ says Mrs Radcliffi*, ‘are images of 
de.solation and stnpeiuions greatness, closing upon a 
narrow line of pastoral richness, a jiicture of verdant 

bcuuLy seen through a fiaine of rock-Mork.’ 

» 

‘ l\iled in by nuinv a lofty lull, — 

Tlic iifiiiow (Icll la> biuiiotli ami still, 

And down its vc'utiinl bosom led, ^ 

A Mimling brooklet tound its hciV—HcolL 

In the middle of the viile stands the Castle Rock, a mas- 
sive crag, which derives its name from its remarkable 
resemblance to a dilapidated abd time-worn fortress. 
The lofty turrets and ragged battlements, the gallciies, 
the bending arches, and the huttres.ses, may be (iistinetiy 
traced. On a nearer apjiroiu'h, however, the illusion 
vanishes; according to local sij[)er«titioij, by virtue of 
the siiiicrnatural art of cert.iiii genii wlio govern the 
place. On a close iiis[)eciion, wx* found, like other cu- 
rious travellers, the venerable walls' tiansforined into a 
mass of rugged roclcs — 

‘ And that onrhanted mourit once more 
A pile of gniuiti* tiagmonu boie.’ 

Rroreeding onw'ard, the three grand rival mountains of 
Cumberland, Skiddaw’, Saddlehjick, niui Ilelvellyn, were 
now' seen together*; and abeeiulmg the summit of Castle- 
rigg, where formerly stood an ancient castle. Hie resi- 
dence of the Earls of Derw entw.iter, we obtained a most 
extensive view, eompiismg tlie lakes of Derwentwater 
and Rassenthwaite, the tertile vale Jjirough which the 
Denvent winds on its passage from the one lake to the 
ot her. Surrounding the whole, rises a vast circular chain 
of mountains ; and towering over tliem all, on the eastern 
aide of the isthmus, whicli joins the valley of Derwent- 
waU*r with that of Rasseiithwaite, stands the mountain 
of^'kiddaw. Gray declares, that on leaving Keswick, 
wlieii he turned round at this place to contemplate the 
.scenery behind him, he was so charmed, ‘ that he Inul 
almost a mind to go back again.’ At the foot of Castlo- 
rigg stands the small market- town of Keswick, on the 
south bank of the Greta, little more than a mile from 
the foot of Skiddaw. Keswick contains two museums, 
M'hicli deserve a visit, as they include, in addition to 
many foreign curiosities, specimens illustrating the na- 
tural history and geology of the surrounding country. 
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Mr Flintoff’s accurate model of the lake district, the 
labour of many years, is also well deserving of inspec- 
tion. On a little eminence near the town, overhanging 
the river Greta, stands Greta Hall, for many years, the 
residence of the late poet-laureate Southey. It is in all 
respects a very plain dwelling ; but the grandeur of the 
prosiTCct which it commands can scarcely fail in fasci- 
I nating the gaze of the coldest and dullest of spectators. 

I The lake of Derwentwatcr in one direction, with its 
I lovely islands, tlie lake of Bassenthwaite in another, 

I the mountains of Newlands, arranging themselves like 
I pavilions, the gorgeous confusion of Borrowdale, just 
I revealing its sublime chaos through the narrow vista of 
] its gorge — all these objects lie in different angles to the 
I front ; whilst tlie sullen rear is closed for many a league 
by the vast and towering masses of Skiddaw and Bleii- 
cathara — mountains which are rather to be considered as 
frontier barriers, and chains of hilly ground cutting the 
county of Cumberland into great chambers and diHercnt 
climates, than as insulated emiueiiccs, so vast is the area 
which they occupy. 

Half a mile from JJ^eswiek is the celebrated lake of 
Derwentwater. A sc*no of more romantic beauty than 
this lake affords can scarcely be imagined. It is about 
ten miles in circumference, and in shape is prett 3 ’ imieh 
like a hoy’s kite, ‘ expanding within an ampliitlicatre of 
mountains, rocky, but not vast ; broken into many fan- 
tastic shapes, peaked, splintered, impending, sometimes 
pyramidal, opening by tiarrow valleys to the view of 
rocks that rise; immediately beyond, and arc again over- 
looked by otliers. The precipices seldom overshoot the 
water, but are arranged at some distance ; and tlie shores 
swell with woody eminences, or sink into green pastoral 
margins. Masses of wood also frequently appear among 
the cliffs, feathering them to their summits ; and a white 
cottage sometimes peeps from out their skirts, seated on 
the smooth knoll of a pasture projecting to the lake, 
and looks so exquisitely picturesque as to seem placed 
there purposely to adorn it. The lake in returft faith- 
Ijilly reflects the whole picture : and so evenly" and bril- 
liantly translucent is its .surface, that it rather heightens 
than obscures the colouring.’ Its bosom is spcitted by 
several small islands, the largest of which are S( Her- 
bert’s Tslo, Lord’s Island, and Vicar’s Isle. At irregular 
intervals of a few years, the lake exhibits a singular 
phenomenon, in the rising of a floating island, varjnng 
in extent from an acre to a few perches, from the bot- 
tom to tlie surface of the w'ater. It is composed of 
I earth}" matter, six feet in tliickncss, covered with vege- 
tation, and is full of air-bubbles, which, it is supposed, 
by penetrating the whole mass, diminish its specifle 
gniviiy, and are tbexiause of its buoyancy. St Herbert’s 
Isle, which is placed nearly in the centre of the lake, 
derives its name from a holy hermit who lived in the 
seventh century, and had his cell on this island. The 
remains of the liermituge are still visible. The story 
of this saintly eremite, and the afl'ei:tion wliieli he bore 
to St Cuthbert of Durham, is beautifully told by Bede. 
It states, that at the intreaty of Herburt, the holy bishop 
besought from heaven the favour that he should die at 
the same time with himself; which prayer was granted. 
Near the ruins of the hermitage stands a small cot- 
tage of unhewn ^tonc, erected some years ago by Sir 
'Wilfred Lawson/^ whose representative the island 
at present belongs. Lord’s Island has upon it the hardly 
perceptible remains of a pleasure-house, erected by one 
of the Dcrwentw'atcr family with the stones of their 
<ie.scrtecl castle which stood on Castlerigg. Derwent- 
water gave the title of earl to the Eatcliffe family, in 
whose possession the lake and adjacent lands continfied 
until the ruin of that noble house. That portion of them 
which lies in the neighbourhood of Derwentwater w"as 
recently purchased hy Mr Marshall of Leeds, the emi- 
nent manufacturer. 

The views both of lake and mountain scenery in the 
neighbourhood of Derwentwatcr are remarkably tmme- 
, roiiwipnd interesting, and few places will afford tlie^ad- 
nature more beautiful prospect.^ of rock, wood, 

to : - - 


and W'ater. A very pleasant excursion may We made 
tbrougb the ‘jaws of Borrowdale’ to the secluded valley 
of Buttermere, twelve or fourteen miles from Keswic^k. 
Leaving Keswick by the Borrowdale road, we passed in 
succession Castle Head, Wallow Crag, and Falcon Cmg; 
all of them excellent stations for obtaining the most 
picturesque View's of tlic lake. Wallow Crag was a 
favourite resort of Southey, who has given a beautirul 
description of it in the first volume of Ins Colloquies on 
the Progress of Society. A liollow in the surnTnit of 
the mountain has obtained the name of the Lady’s Bake, 
from a tradition that a yoigig lad.v of the Dcrw'entw'ater 
family, in the time of some public disturbance, made 
her escape at this spot, hy climbing an a])piircntly inac- 
cessible precipice. Winding under the w'oods of Bar- 
rowside, w"c reaelied the celebrated w'aterfall of Lowdoro. 
The stream, falls through a chasm between tw"o towering 
perpendicular rocks. The intermediate ‘part, broken 
into large fragments, forms the nnigh bed of the cascade. 
The grandeur of the rocks around the stream renders 11 le 
scene at all tiimjs impressive ; hut the cascade is depen- 
dent in a great measure for its effect on the quantity of 
water. Here Borrowdale begins, its rocks siireading in 
a vast sweep round the head of the lake. ‘ The aspect 
of these rocks,’ says Mrs Badeliffe, ‘ with the fragments 
that liavc rolled from their summits, and he on each 
side of the road, prepared us for the scene of tremendnis 
ruin w'c w'crc approaching in the gorg(‘ or ])ass of Bor- 
rowdale, which opi ns from the centre of the anipli- 
tlieatre that binds the liead of DerwcSnlwaUn*. D.nk 
rocks 3 ’awm at its entrance, and di.scloscKi narrow' 
running up between mountains of granite that i^re shook 
into almost every possible form of Juirnfr. All above re- 
sembles the acimrnulations of an earthquake, splinteivd, 
shivered, piled, amassed. Huge cliffs have roll’d dow n 
into the glen below, where, however, is still a miniature 
of the sweetest pastoral beauty on the banks of the 
river Derw'ent.’ I’ursuing tins wdld pass lor about a 
mile, W'C reacdicd the gigautn; Bowder -stone — 

* Tfxai a seminrrinc of tnvf-rln,l j^roiiiid, 

A muhs of looli, at. h lay 

lOght at the foot ot that moist jiieoipa o, j 

A stran<k'tl ship ^vitli keel uptinnc'l, I'u.t ! 

CuielcsH ol w iiuls ami v\ a\ ls.* ^ i 

'lliis immense block, wdiich appears to liave been de- I 
tached from the heights above by lightning or some ! 
convulsion of nature, stands on a platform of ground a 
short distance to the left of the road. It measures about j I 
twenty yards in length and ten in height, and has been '| 
computed to W'cigli upw'ards of 1000 tons. 'Jdie side j 
tow'urds the road projects about twxlv'e feet over the ! 
base, and it is poised upon one of its angles with a I 
trilling additional support towards one end. Its Rumniit, 
w Inch commands a flne view of the interior of Borrow- 
dale, maybe gained by means of a ladder v\hich has 
been aflixed to it for the use of strangers. Close to ! 
Bow’der-stone, but on the opposite side of the river IVoiii | 
the bank of which it suddenly rises, is an elevation 
richly clothed with wood, called Castle Crag, on the 
summit of which the traces of a Roman fortification 
may still be seen. At Castle Crag, th# road and the : 
bed of the river occupy the whole of the level portion ‘ 
of the valley; but at the small village of Rosthwaite, a 
mile beyond, it widens considerably, and presents a : 
varied and pleasing landscape. A short w'ay further on, 
in the neiglibourhood of a place called Seatollar, wo 
reached the celebrated mine of idumbago, or black-lead, 
as it is called, the only mine of the kind in England. It 
has been worked at intervals for upwards of two cen- 
turies ; but being now less productive, tlie ore has been ‘ j 
excavated for several j'cars consecutivel}'. We W'cro 
informed that the best ore procured here sells at thirty j 
shillings a-pound. Gilpin makes mention of a strange ! 
fraud peri)etrated by the proprietor of a part of the j 
mountain contiguous to the mine, for tlje purpose of 
obtaining a share of this valuable mineral At the 
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cxpenfiijf great labour, he sunk a shaft, wliu-li lie car- 
ried diff^nally till he entered the mine, where he con- 
tinued his depredations for some time undiscovered. At 
length his fraud was brought to liglit, and he was tried 
at Carlisle. The peculiarity of his case luid no jirece- 
(lent. lie saved his life ; but a law was obtained by the 
l>roprietors of the mine to defend their property from 
such indirect attacks for the future. 

Crossing Buttermerc Haws, a steep and rough hill, 
commanding noble views of the receding valley of Cor- 
rowdale, mid passing tlio almost perpendicular wall of 
llovister C^rag, with its slate miarries, we reached the lake 
and hamlet of Thittennere, lorrning the very picture of 
seclusion. JMie margin of the lake, which is overhung by 
some of the loftiest and steepest of the (/Uinbrian moun- 
tains, exhibits on either side few traei'S of burn.an neigh- 
bourhood ; the level area, where the hills recede enough 
to allow of any, is of a wilil i)ristoral character, or almost 
savage. The watm's of the lake are deep and sullen, 
and the barrier mountains, by excluding th(‘ suu for 
much of his daily course, strengthen the gloomy impres- 
sions. At the fo(5t of this lake lie a fi'w imornaineuted 
liidds, throngli which rolls a little brook connecting it 
^^itll tlie larger lake of ( Vummock; and at the edge of 
thi.^ miniature domain, upon the road-side, stands a clus- 
ter of cotlages, .so small and few, tliat in the richer tracts 
of the island tliev would scarcely he (’om]>limented witli 
the name of hamlet. Additional interest has been givcai 
to tliis spot by the romantic and somewhat tragical story 
of ^lai'y of fh?ltermcre, the daughter of the ‘states- 
man,' v\ho, iiDi’e ])crhaps for the sake of gatheiing any 
htLie local nows, tliaii uith much vicavIo pivuniary pro- 
fjl. at that era, l.*cf»t the rustic inn in this s( eluded ham- 
let. About tlie close of last eentur\, an individual of 
sonu what showy extcwior, with a handsome travelling 
tnpnpage, took uj) Ins resideiwe at ICeswiek, witli th.e 
jirofessed purpose of viewing at his h'isure tlie beauhful 
s-‘c]i('r\ of ihc distriet. His rc'ai n.amo v. as Tlathcld ; but 
be gave binisc-lf out for the Uonourahle Augustus Jlope, 
lirotber of (he Karl of Ilojietoiin. l-'roni Keswiek, as his 
liead-<iuurters, lie made excursions in every direction 
amongst the ncigliliouring valleys, meeting everywhere 
vvitli the respect and attention due to the brother of a 
nobleman. Jn an evil liour tl»(‘ heartless iiniiostor visited 
the retired vide of lUittermere, and be ing struck witli the 
personal attractions of tlie daughter of the innkeeper, 
tlu n a beautiful young woman of eighteen, he paid Ins 
addresses to lier, .and in a short tmie succeeded in ob- 
taining her hand in marriage. No long period elapsed, 
liowever, before lie a])prelieii(k'd and tried on a 
cliarge of forgery, ami being found guilty, sutlered the 
extreme penalty of the law. After Ins execution, ('ole- 
ndge, who was at tluit time living in this district, saw 
and examined his very interesting papers, ‘'riiere,’ 
says the English Opium Eater, ‘ were cluefly letters from 
women whom he had injured, pretty imicli in the .sa..ie 
w ay, and by the same impostures, as he had so recently 
practised in Ciinibcrlund ; and, as Coleridge assured 
me, WT*ro in part the most agonising appeals that he had 
ever read to human justice and jiity. Amongst the 
papers w<‘re two separate correspondences of some length, 
from two young women, apparently of superior condition 
in life (one the daughter of an Engliish clergyman), 
whom this villain had deluded by marriage, and, after 
some colialntation, abandoned— one of them with a family 
of young eliildreu. One set of letters appealed to have 
been written under too certain a knowledge of /n.vvilUny 
to 'whom they were addressed, though still relying on 
some possible remains of humanity, or iverhaps (the poor 
• writer miglit think) on some lingering relic of ufi'ection 
for herself 'J'he other set w'crc even more di.strcesing — 
they were written under the first conflicts of suspicions 
— alternately repelling with warmth the gloomy doubts 
which were fast rising, and then yielding to their afflict- 
ing evidence — raving in one page under the misery of 
alarm, in another courting the delusions of hope, and 
luring back the perfidious de.scrter — here resigning her- 
self to despair, and there again labouring to sliow that 


all might yet be w'ell. Coleridge said often, in looking 
back upon that friglitful exposure of human guilt and 
j misery, that the man who, when pursued by these heart- 
rending ai)ostrophes, and with this litany of anguish 
souhding in h i? ears from despairing women and from 
famishing children, could yet find it possible to enjoy 
the calm pleasures of a lake tourist, and deliberately to 
hunt for the pit!turesque, must have been a fiend of that 
order w]iii;h fortunately does not often emerge amongst 
men. After the death of this villain, Mary, under 
the name of the Beauty of Ihittennere, became an ob- 
ject of interest to all England. Drama'j and melodramas 
w ere iirodiieed in the London tlicatrcs upon her story, 
and for many a year afterw^ards, shoals of V!.sitors 
crowded to the seeluded Jake and the little homely cabaret 
which bad been tiie seem- of her brief romance. She 
married for her see» 3 nd husband a respectable farmer, 
*'ued a few^ yeai-'A a;»o.’ 


A M EDI GAL CALL. 

A S’l'OUV. ^ 

SoAiE twenty years since, anyone who passed through 

tlie town of B , in the county of Tip])erary, from 

seven till nine o’clock of a morning, would have been 
sure to see a crowd of persons collected at the door 
of a good-siiied house on tlic right-hand side of the 
way as you enter the town.^ The crowd consisted of 
men, vv onu'u, and children, all in their own way sufil- 
eienlly vociferous — the men grumbling, tlie women 
scolding, and the children squalling; but no sooner did 
tiie good IJU* St Leger ap{K‘ar at the door, than the 
discordant ehnnoiir subsided for a few moments into 
dev'oiil blessings. Tlu- calm, however, vva.s of sliort dura- 
lion; for his first inquiry was but the signal for a gene- 
ril onset: active scrambling and cru'ilung Commenced, 
and a grand dis])lay of broken heads, cuts, bruises, and 
all the ills that llesh is heir to. Each individual natu- 
rally thought their ow'ii pain or ache the iiiftst pressing, 
their v nriou 3 interruptions, and aj^peals to, and demands 
on the doctor, produced a curious effect, something like 
tlio eross-readmgs in a newspapvr, as they ran thus: — 
‘Look at this poor boy's foot, if 3011 jilasp, doctor* — 

‘ ]M \’ husband liasn’t been able to stir this week wdtli 
tlie pains of bis liead’ — ‘ He has not been able to put it 
under him, or wailk one stej) upon it those four days’ — 

' Doctor dear, tlie vilence of my tooth will set me mad* 
— ‘ Si*e this poor ehild’s eye, doetc^’ — ‘ God bless you, 
pull it out’--* The eratur can keep lU'ither Itit nor sup 

upon ’ ‘His back it’s so bad’ — ‘ Trolli, I’m wasted 

away to - ’ ‘A s wellin’ as big as your body, doctor’ 

— ‘ Not a bit uinm my bones ' ‘ But tlie sup of milk 

the mister gave me’ — ‘He's as wake as ’ ‘A good 

strong blister if you iilase— ‘ lie’s for ever (‘ravin* 
for a cordial ; he tVinks it would risi* liis heart if he had 

’ ‘ A dose of castor-oil, God bless you’ — ‘ Since last 

Monday not a palaty has gone into ’ ‘ The poor 

child’s cars; slie has li.ad such a ypise in them for 
tlie last week ; for all tlie world, as she tells mo, like 

’ ‘ The splittiii' in my head’ — ‘ No wonder for the 

poor hubby to get a savare cowld, doctor; not a screed 

has he to cover him but ‘ That thick rash that’s 

all over his body.’ On thus they ran, and it was a difil- 
outl matter for Dr St lAigcr to enforce auy kind of order, 
or to prevail on them to let him enter separately into 
each ca.se, that he might prescribe. It required no slight 
share of iiaticnce and ingenuity to distinguish between 
the different applic’ants and their various ailments : his 
good temper w as often put to (rial by the way in w'hicli 
his dire(’,tions wTre neglected. ♦ I wonder,’ said he, to 
a w'omau who was descanting on the sufferings of her 
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husband — ‘I wonder that the powder which I gave 
yoix for him did not relieve him.’ * Well, then, doctor, 
to tell God’s truth, he didn’t get it. Poll Murphy 
said it was too small to be of any manner of sarvace ; 
so, if you plase, give me a bigger on\;.* ‘Ii(K)k at 
the size of my hand, doctor — it’s w^orse and worse it 
has been gettiii* ever since you seen it — swelUn’ up 
and indamin’ — the cut’s as open as the day you gave 
I me the plaster for it.’ * I don’t sec the plaster ; when 
I did you take it off? It docs indeed look very badh\’ 

' ‘1 was jifst thinkiu’ to put it on, when Nance Ryan 
haj>pened to call in, and she bid me stuff the cut well 
with cobwebs, so that it would hale in no time; hut 
sorra bit bettor it is since I done it. Poll Murphy, who 
is a very knowledgeable woman, and understands ail 
them herbs, says that chewed p.arsley’s far beyant the 
cobwebs in regard of haling.* Sure, 1 liave the plaster 
I safe enough at home ; but sure there can’t be much 
, gc'od in it now, for the ehilder has been playin’ with 
I it these four days — t^ie oraturs!’ This v\ay of going 
on, it must be confessed, is rather provoking ; but incdi- 
I cal practitioners in the country parts of Ireland could 
all tell the same story. Dr St Lcgcr’a fame was spread 
far and near; and he w^ns considered by the poor a 
lucky man, which wasratf d greatly above being a skilful 
or experienced jdiysiciafs. lie w'as luld in high esti- 
mation in the higher circles, where his admirable 
' qualities and agreeable society' w'crc innch vahu'd. lie 
liad been married a few years, and enjoyed much do- 
", mestic happiness with his wife aiifl a proini.sing y'^oung 
, family. Indeed, it w'us a pleasure to sec them together 
i y'hcn the fatigues of the day w^cre (3ver ; in the fine 
summer eyenings tliey enjoyed pleasant w'alks in the 
sheltered green lanes, or sauntered about the meadows, 

I inhaling the sweet perfume from tlie fresh inowii grass, 

• * wid admiring the groups of Jniyniakers in tlie varied 
and pictnrei.que attitudes of their rustic employment: 
the childreif sported before them, or jdayiul their nicrry 
gamhohs in the fresh hay. Wluni the long evening- set 
in, tliey had fheir enjoyments itlnn doors; and w'h» n 
! the wiiulv')w-sh utters vvere closed, the curtains draw'ii. 
atid t!ie cheerful hearth diffused Us light and w'armtii 
around, the happy circle unglit he seen gathered round 
the tea-tahlc, laughing and chat ting, and tlie little 
tilings prattling away' in the innocence of their merry 
young heart.s. fine day' t«)W'ards the end of October, 

, 3>r St Leger left home at aliout six o’clock to visit a | 
I convalescent patier^ wlio lived a very' short way' out of 
1 the town, promising to he back in about an hour to tea. 

I Mrs St Lcger had everything prepared at that time; 

I the children listened anxiousl^'^ for llieir papa’s knock 
1 at the door; but eiglit o’clock came, and he did not 
I ! appear. The clock struck nine, and the cliiidren’s ey'cs 
j gave unquestionable notice that their hour of rest w'as 
; ! come ; and very shortly' after, Chaj;lcs had actually 
fallen asleep under the table. Little Anne had turned 
her fatlier’s slifipers, which she had been airing at the 
fire to have reaciy for him, at least one hundred times. 
Ten o’clock ('anie. The eliildren w'ould all have w'lshed 
I to sit up till thcirTf!tther’s return, but the pow’cr of sleep 
was too strong to be resisted ; and, in spite of all their 
ctideavonra, their eyes could not be kept open, so they' 

; : were sent to bed, to enjoy that sw'cet and refresdiing 
j! bleep whicli almost alw'iiys i.s found on the })illow of 
; children, and which is so often vainly invoked by their 
elders. • 

! Lieven oMoek passed, and Mns St L«*ger did not feel 
surprised tlmi her husljand had not yet returned. Mr 
Groves might not have been so well as he had expected 
to lind him ; or he might have been pressed to spend 
the evening, and not known how to refuse; though she 
well knew' tliat he would not willingly disappoint the 

* Hi© common modo of t reating cuts among the iioor in Ireland, 


happy circle at home.* At tw'elve o’clock she^gari to 
wonder that he was still absent ; and between ^rat hour 
and one, she had stirred the fire and snuffed the candks 
more frequently than she had ever done in twice the 
length of time before. She took up the book w'hich she 
had* been reading in the early part of the evening, but 
she turned over the pages unconscious of w'hat they 
contained ; her eyes had scanned the w'ord.s, but licr 
mind did nOt take in their meaning. She iinclo.sed the 
w'indow'-shutters, and endeavoured to look out upon tlic 
night ; it was, how'ever, so dark, that she could distin- 
guish nothing. She sent jfames, the servant, in haste 
to SCO what detained his master. Shew'aited anxiously 
for liis return ; but was in a state of groat uneasiness 
when slic learned from him that Mr Groves’s house had 
been shut up, and all the family gone to bed. One of the 
servants, how'cver, spoke to him from the window, and 
told him tliat his master had not stayed there for more 
than half an hour. She knew that he had not in- 
tended, w'heii he left home, to make any but tlie one call. 
Every moment her anxiety increased : every possible 
danger wdikdi he might liave eneountend passed ra- 
pidly through her mind, Tlic country had been very 
imieh <li.sturbed ; there Jiad been a few* skirmishes be- 
tween the peasantry and the police ; several houses had 
been attacked and robbed of arms ; seme of the neigh- 
bouring gentry had received thrcitcuing letters, and 
were supposed to he iu dangei ; but Dr St Jaeger 
was held in great regard by the people, to whom Ins 
rni'dieal services ivere extremely valuifcble. Tiicn she 
feared he might have been taken ill ; •and then slie 
thought again that tliis would have been surely made 
know n to lier. She kneiv he had to cross a hrnlge, hu! 
it was well secured by a parapet ; *still, he might have 
leant over, and lost his balance. Every stej) that pass<*d 
along the pavement, ever> distant voice or cough, 
made her heart jihnp with eager expectation, and 
biought her to the hall iloor; but the one she so ar- 
dently longed for, and so impatiently watclied for, came 
not. Every sound gradually died away, and all wa^ 
still and silent : the dreary long night at Icngtli gave 
w'ay to the first dawning of the morning. hi(‘l! found 
tile ]'oor lady almost distracted with terror. lurpiirii'S 
were made in ev'ery direction ; the river was dragged ; 
hut still there was no account of him. Ei'opic were 
coming every moment to the house to inquire ; and 
poor jSIrs !St LcgurfUt her lieart die within lier asknoidt 
after knock at the door made her fear that some mes- 
seng(’r came with fatal news. The looks and words of 
those who approached seemed ominous iff evil : it ap- 
peared to her that every one wlio spoke to her conjec- 
tured or knew more than they dared to say ; and the 
very expression of kind wishes bore to her terrified 
fain*y the dread import of some fatal knowh'dge. She- 
rushed from the house in a state bordering upon dis- 
trai'tioii, and traversed the roads in breathless haste, 
thinking that no one else w'ould ht) so likely to find him ; 
then she would return with a vague hope tliat she w'ould 
find him at liorne before her ; but tlie icy chill of disap- 
pointment awaited her. Little Armc did all she could to 
comfort her miserable mother, saying that she was sure 
papa would be in soon, and hugging and kissing her, 
and begging of her not to cry. To the other children 
the servants spoke mysteriously of fairies and witches, 
giving broad hints that their papa might have b€‘en 
spirited av^ay by the former, or transformed into a eat 
or a rat by the latter: this was poor comfort for tlie little 
creatures. Some female friends endeavoured to eootlKi 
and calm poor Mrs St Legcr ; but what can quiet the 
uneasiness of suspense — wliat can restrain the imagina- - 
tioii from conjuring up a thousand disastrous visions 
under such circurn.stanees ? In prayer for patience, and : 
trust in the Divine will, she found relief; but still her 
mind was sadly disturbed and agitated. She went about | 
the house all day, wandering from room to room as if in | 
search of something ; her friend Miss Mitford would not 
leave her, and was of use at least in keeping the children 
quiet, and regulating household matters. 8hc could not 
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prevail on her poor unhappy friei/d to taste a morsel of 
food, bA she was parclied with a burning thirst. Night 
came on, and, in compliance with earnest intrcaties, she 
went to bed ; but to sleep would have been impossible. 
Thoughts crowded upon thoughts rapidly and fearfully ; 
and dreary and tedious as the day had been, it was. no- 
thing to the night. Darkness and stdlness, that are so 
favourable to the repose of those at ease, are sure to in- 
crease the restlessness of tlie unhappy and the anxious. 
She rose frequently from her bed, and looked from her 
window out upon the cold silent street, and listened in 
the vain hope of hearing approaching footsteps ; then 
she would lay herself down afeain, and endeavour to keep 
quiet, till the wind, blowing througli the crevices of the 
doors or windows, would assume to her wearied oars the 
sound of voices, or the approach of some one to the 
house ; again she would rise and look out upon as cheer- 
less and hopeless a scene as slie had looked on but a 
short time before. Tlie next day c.irac and went, and 
still she had no news of him. Various rumours were 
afloat in the town ; some would have it that he must 
have incurred debts in former days, and having been 
proceeded against by his creditors, had escaped them 
j by abseondiiig. Some few ladies had settled it over their 
I tea, that he had gone off for a frolic — that he might 
, not lie so discreet as he had been considered ; hiit that, 
after a time, there could be no doubt he would return to 
his senses and to his wife. But in the opinion of most per- 
sons he had been robbed and murdered ; for that neigh- 
bourhood hadjicen for some time infested by a liu\l(‘ss 
j gang, wlio hqd committed several foul outrages : the 
: police were eng.aged in an active search, but nvitc- quite 
1 uns;icc('Bsfiil. f^'^veral days bad passed, and Mrs St Jx‘g('r 
i was still 111 the sante agony of suspense. 'J’he first in- 
I quiry the poor cliildren made on waking of a morning, 

; w'as, whether their papa had come home yet? One of 
I tlie servant-maids rushed into her inistres» one morning, 

' ]>ale and out of breath ; ‘ Lord help us all,’ said she ; ‘ see 
I what has been thrown into the area, ma’am.’ It was a 
very large letter, directed to Mrs St Leger, and a st'ulcd • 
up ])arcel was enclosed in it. The letter ran tliiis — 
‘ Madam, there’s no use in your having the Beelers* 
Bcourin’ the country, and proclamations stuck up througli 
the neighbourhood, the way you’re goin’ on ; it’s unpos- 
sible for that gentleman ever to he found. They might 
be pokin’ their noses about everywhere, but 3'ou may 
ilepend they never could get tidin’s of him. So give 
over, madam. We don’t want to trouble 3'our pacu- 
of mind ; but take heed wdiat 3'ou’re about, and take 
care of yourself ; if .you let us alone, Ave’ll let j'ou alone. 
We’re the only persons now livin’ that knows all that 
liappencd, and we’d sooner be flayed alive than let any 
I’eeler get the wind of a w'ord about it ; no, not if j'ou 
v^ero to give us your lap haped up witli gold. That you 
may know that we’re in airnest in what we .sa.y, and 
are what we arc, wc send you the packet enclosed. 

Sk<’Rkt Sa’m.’ 

The packet was opened, and Dr St l-»c*ger’s handker- 
chief dyed in blood was found. No doubt remained of 
his terrible fate. Mrs St Leger fainted away ; and it 
was not till Miss Mifford and the maid-servants had been 
chafing her temples, and using all the means usually 
resorted to in such eases, for a considerable lime, 
that the sad consciousness of her desolation returned. 
The poor little children were all about her, sobbing their 
” hearts out, and clasping her knees. Miss Mitford urged 
strongly, but tenderly, upon her eonsideratiftn, that fiir 
t licit sakes she should exert herself, and desire to live 
Her limbs seemed to have lost all power of siqiporthig 
her, and she w'OS laid gently in her bed. IMiss Mitford 
sat beside her all day. Some of the children stayed 
round the bed, others climbed up close to her, and were 
kissing her pale cold cheeks and lips. After many hours 
of extreme anxiety to those about her, on her account, 
nature found vent, and a torrent of tears relieved her 
aching temples. She clasped the children alternately 


* The police are so called by the peasantry in Ireland. 


in her arms, and prayed devoutly that for tlieir 
sakes she might be enabled to bear her burden. In tlie 
meantime active ineaKures were going on for ob- 
taining some clue to the particulars of the dreadful 
evont, which no oue i-ould .any longer flatter themselves 
had not occurred. The whole neighbourhood mourned 
the loss of one of the kindest ami most ellii’icnt mem- 
bers of their society, tlms suddenly snatclu*d from among 
them, too plainly, by an assjussin’s liamJ. Large meet- 
ings of the gentry and the magistrates of the district 
were held; immense rewards were oflered for informa- 
tion, or any clue by whieh it could be cditaincd, "J'iinc 
moved heavily on with poor Mrs St Leger; jind it was 
diflieiilt at the end of a fortnight to think that but t\Ao 
weeks had gone since she had sustaiiie»l her sad loss. 
Miss IMitford’s kindm‘.s.s and attention were uineinitt'mg, 
and the poor chihlren watched her looks, and ni-ed all 
endearing little ivays to eornfoVt her, Lliailc,'. 
hfflrlK'cn a great favourite with Ins father, and the poor 
child could never rclinqnisli the idea that he was eonnng 
home. He would stand for hours at the window, turn- 
ing his head and straining his eyes first, to one end of 
the street, then to the other. Ki^t'ry vou e ami step he 
heard without he thought w('re Ins ; at every knock at | 
the door, he w^ould start up and say that he knew it was j 
papa; that he knew his knock. At fir.st, when she | 
iiearel lii.s cvelarnations, his poor mother’s heart would 
paljntiite violently with emotion ; but now all hope had i 
died aw'a}^ Indeed, so totally unavailing had every 1 
seareli ami inqiiiiy been, tliid; no other impression re- ! 
niained but that tlie unfortunate gentleman had been j 
murdered, and tbii body concealed. 

Mr ('; roves's gati'- keeper bad been examined several | 
times, but he could tell nothing more than iliat he had ^ 
opened the gate for him, and shut it after him, on tlie j 
night vhen he had been last stem lie had looked after , 
him, and saw that lie turned towards the town. This ; 
was the latest account which emild be had. | 

Not, however, to inflict a suspense on the reader j 
similar to that sullered by Dr St Leger’s family, \ve ' 
think it time to reveal what really beeamc tif him. i 
The gate-keeper was tiuile correct in saying that J)r 
St Leger had gone on towards the town ; but he had 
advanced but a few pa<‘es, when he was suddenly seizeil 
on b}’ some jierson from behind, who held Inin in a , 
tight and powerful grip, fie 'heard a rnsli of several 
jiersons from beliiml the hedge , a hamlkereliicf was ; 
thrown across his eyes, and tiglitly bamliig(‘d over [ 
them. He was so eioseh' held, tli.it lii.s struggles were j 
quite linn vailing, and a hand was ludd over Jiia nuiuth l 
to prevent bis (‘ailing out. The persons about him | 
spoke in low wliisper.s, so thrd he could not distinguish 1 
one word they said. In a few nitmients ho heard the ! 
sound of w'lieels. ami in a short time some v^ehiele drew' 
u]' ; he w as lifted into it ; and, le- far as he could judge, 
it was some kind of cart, with a seat arranged fronting 
the horses, which set olf at full speed as soon as the 
whip was cTiiekod and an cneouragirig shout givTii b}' 
the driver. There was a person seated beside Dr St 
l.ieger, from wbotn, liowever, lie was unable to procure 

II single answer to his oft-rispcated (piestiou of — Where 
were they going? — what was infemled towards him? 

III about au hour the^' were pa^si[lg over a road so 
rugged, that every instant it sccim d as if they would 
have been violently jerked out, or that some joint would 
have been dislocated : that the vehicle should have held 
together, wnis little short of a miracle. After several 
w indings and turnings, they stopped ; and for the first 
t*me he heard the sound of his eompanioa’s voice call- 
ing out to know' if the horses were ready. Eresli hors<»s 
were put to the cart, and they again set off at full 
spt'cd, turning from one road to another. It seemed as 
if they had been driving on for much more than half 
the night, when the driver again gave the signal to the 
lK)r.>es to stop. Several persona came to the side of the 
cart, and Dr St Leger was assisted to alight. The men 
were poking with sticks along the ground, and goon 

, exclaimed, ‘ Here it is T Three loud knocks were given. 
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and the sound of huge bolts being drawn were soon 
heard ; a trap-door was opened, and the doctor's feet 
were placed upon the steps of a ladder ; he was assisted 
down ; but it took some minutes to reach the ground. 
As soon as he had landed, the bandage was taken fsom 
his eyes ; he found himself in a kind or long passage, 
so dimly lighted by a torch that he could distinguish 
no termination. As ho proceeded, he saw other long 
passages branch off from it. Various figures which he 
saw appeared more like the shadowy forms of another 
planet than the substantial beings wdio inhabit this ; 
they seen^ed to him to flit about and vanish into the 
walls in a most strange and unearthly manner. At 
length he saw an old witch-like creature, as it were, 
emerge from the wall at a considerable distance, and 
beckon him on with her bony finger. Although he had 
as little superstition in his composition ns anyone could 
have, he could/not but feel some degree of awe as he 
obeyed the silent summons. As he advanced, he could 
distinguish, in the cold sepulchral light, pale and gliastly 
faces peering at him from bc:hind the huge pillars, w'hich 
they passed at intervals as they w^ent along. At length 
they turned suddenly^ from this death-hke jiassagc into 
a spacious apartment, brilliantly illuminated by blazing 
torches, which men in different directions lield in their 
hands. A splendid pillar stood in the midst of this 
magnificent hall, which seemed studded with myriads 
of precious stones, whicli reflected back the liglit with 
the most effulgent lustre. IJght and elegant arches 
were on every side, tlirAagli which w ere vistas of in- 
terminable galleries, w’itli their lofty columns sparkling 
as if they were spangled with the stars of heaven. Dr 
St Leger rubbed Ids eyes, and could scarcely believe 
. himself awake, or that he was not under the si>ell of 
an enchanter. Struck with awe and reverence as he 
trod the aisles, he raised his hand involiintarilj'^ to un- 
cover his head. The wonders of the stately halls 
through which the)^ traversed now began gradually to 
disappear ; still tliey passed a pillar here and there, and 
Icjugth found themselves in a chamber of a very 
different appearance from any they had yet entered ; it 
w^as, however, large and lofty. An immense fire blazed 
on the ground, and lit up the faces of some six or eight 
stalwart men, wliowere seated ahont it on rude benches, 
made comfortable with goat and sheep-skins, which w ere 
spread along them. >Se)mc articles of rough furniture 
were scattered through the room, and upon the w-^alls 
hung fishing-tackle, bugle -horns, arms of all kinds, 
powder-horns, the antlers of deer, eagles’ feathers, ami 
the feathers of diflferent kinds of game. 

Immediately on the appearance of JJr St Leger, the 
men simultaneously rose from their seats— and, ‘You’re 
kindly welcome to these parts, doctor,' burst from every 
lip. They soon gathered round liiin, tendering their 
good offices with the most eager alacrity. One took 
his hat and hung it on a nail, another dolled hi.s cloak, 
a third ran his hands over his shoulders and hack 
to discover whether his garments had imbibed any 
I damp; another heaped the fire, already bright and hlaz- 
i ing, with dry turf, and drew one of tlm benches close to 
it ; an old man advanced with a bottle and a glass— for no 
Father Mathew had as yet appeared on the stage — ami 
urged the necessity of active measures, after the cowld 
drive, to keep thg chill out of the heart. Each of the 
torch-hearers was tlien served with a glass of some 
cordial, so powerful, that they were obliged to pause, 
w hen they got half way, before they could gulp dowm 
the remainder. After the performance of this exploit, 
they retired. ‘ Indeed it*s we that are glad to see you, 
<wctor ; and there arc those that will 1^ gladder,' said 
the old man. ‘ It wrill be the good job, sure enough, for 
you, doctor ; but I’m afraid it will go hard with you to 
complate^ 1 hope you liked the curiosities of the place ? 
If the that’s away on his travels, knew what he 
had on his property, he’d be the proudest man in all 
Irela^^ay , or m the three kingdoms ; but it’s more 
pmsis My far that he shouldn’t have the laist notion at 
all of it, Sure w^c had the men w^aitin’ with the 


lights, that you might see it all. All, did T say ? you 
haven’t seen the half of it yet, no, nor apythinglike the 
half of it ; there’s no end to the astonishiii’ places. You 
might be wanderin’ and w'anderin’ about till the last 
day of your life, and yet you’d leave many a grand place 
in it that you never set your eyes upon. The grandest 
A)om in the carl’s castle w'ouldn’t be looked at beside 
one of them rooms. Sure they’re idl sparkling alive 
with the grandest of jewels, as one may say ; and thougli 
the curtains that fall so beautiful from tho ceiling arc 
as solid as tlie hard stone, sure they look as elegant, and 
as light, and as much festooned, as if they were made 
all of the finest of muslins f and you’d think you could 
look tliein through and through : and sure there isn’t 
a jeweller in Lunuori town could make finer branches 
for houldiu’ the lights thin them you seen to-night. If 
we liked it, w'c might live in them elegant rooms ; hut 
they’re loo grand for simple boys like us ; so w^e put up 
w ith somethin’ idainer ; and we have the parts down 
here warm and comfortable enough ; and the openin’s 
above lot in the day to us. AYe w'ould be fairly all one, 
as the hats and owls, if we lived farther in — bliiul, as 
one may say, while the sun wa.s shinin’ bright in the 
skies. I’m thinkin', doctor, that you w'ere tired of bein’ 
blind yourself all that long jaunt ; but you’ll not be one 
bit the worse of it.’ A thick w^oollen curtain at the far 
end of the room was now' drawn aside, and a woman, the 
very one that had beckoned him on alongthe galleries, aji- 
peared ; a flickering light w'as in one hand, with the olh.er 
she motioned tho doctor on, and said— j,‘ Now' doctor if | 
you plase, come and see him ; troth he’s jike, and unasy 
enough ; but you’d think his heart riz as soon as he heard 
you w'ere in it; he has been quite impatient in himself , 
all the evenin’ for you to come.’ ‘ Who are you speaking 
ofr vsaid Dr St Leger. ‘I’m spakin’ of the young man, ' 
to be sure, that you’re come all the long W'ays from 

B to cure. Come in, if you plase.’ She led the w'ay 

on to a bed whore a young man lay, pale and exhausted ; 
a faint smile lit his w'an features as he saw Dr St Leger. 

‘ I’m pi'oud to see you, doctor ; do you think you can 
cure me? is there any chance that I’ll ever be able for 
the chase again? will the boys ever hear tlie sound of 
my bugle on the hills any more? I'm afraid not, doc- 
tor ; for I believe I’m too far gone onliroly ; and w'hat is 
that poor woman to do without me, for she has no one but 
niyscif, and I know well enough sheil fret the very life 
out of her if you don’t cure me.’ ‘ Tell me wiiat’s the 
matter,’ said the doctor. ‘ 1 can do nothing for you till 
I know what ails you.’ * What ails him ; is that it?’ said 
the old woman. * ^V'ell, then, that’s what ails him,’ con- 
tinued she, putting aside tlic hed-elothes, and discover- 
ing two very bad-looking w'ounds in bis side. ‘ I’m sure 
1 w'ouldn’t like to see my inimy’s dog go through all 
that he has gone through. Hut one tiling’s fur sartain 
now — you must cure him ; if you don’t, you can never 
lave the eaves again; hut if you cure him, as soon as 
I see him able to put his feet uinlcr him, and to ate 
and drink, I’ll let you go, and iny hlessin’ will go with 
you ; and they say there’s luck in a widow’s hlessin’ ; 
and along with that same, you shan’t go away empty- 
hamled.’ ‘Let me see wiiat can be done,’ said Dr St 
Leger. ‘ The first thing must be, to free the wounds 
from all this blood,’ Hot water w’as brought, and with 
liis ow'n soft handkerchief Dr St Leger washed away 
the blood ; he then bandaged up the v'ounds, and 
the young man said he felt some relief. Still he was • 
very ill, aiilli his strength greatly exhaubted. The doctor i . 
settled him in the bed, and watched by him till he* saw ! 
him drop asleep, lie went into the outer apartment, !| 
and said, ‘ 1 can come again in a few days to see the | 
young man, but now' I must return to Mrs St Leger, for i j 
she will be uneasy already at not seeing mo/ ‘ Troth, | 
thin, sheil not see you this night, nor any night till ' 
Terrence is cured, be it long or short' * But I must go, 
and go this minute,’ said tho doctor ; * Fll not have Mrs i 
St I.eger made uneasy for anything in the world. So, ' 
if I have no other way of going. I’ll walk every step of i 
the way.’ ‘ Well now', doctor,’ said the old man, * that’s 
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more aisily said nor done. We’ll illl give you lave to go, 
if you must liave your will, and be so headstrong ; but 
what road do you mane to go, or which of them galleries 
or passages will you be after turnin’ into? nnd where- 
abouts will you get out? and if you get out, w’hei*e will 
you be? and which of the roads do you mane to take?* 
Dr St Leger was in sad perplexity : he felt must uri® 
easy about his wife, wdiose anxiety he knew would be 
great ; but he was convinced that any attempt to make 
his way througli the intricacies in which he was in- 
volved would be unavailing, and that he might perish 
far from all bimian aid. He stood irresolute and dejected, 
not knowing wliat to do of say. The old man again 
addressed him, and said, ‘ Well, I'll tell you what it is, 
we’ll do all that’s fair and aisv by you, and you needn’t 
fret yourself at all at all. 'J’liere’s Secret Sain, that 
may be depinded on for goin’ all the w'orld over; he shall 

go to R , and let tlu; mistress know that you are safe 

and sound, and Avitli them that knows how to tratc you 
well, and to send yon home with your ilues if you do 
the job \vr want ; but, doctor, make jmiir mind aisy, for 
nut jfif this }ou can’t stir till tiic captain’s able to mind 
Ins business again.’ All the men gathered round him, 
and were clamorous and determined, and vowed that lie 
slioiild not stir till ‘the captain was well.’ So lu* v/as 
obliged to satisfy liiinself as Avell as he could with the 
promise of Secret Sam’s services, and he urged tin* neces- 
sity of as little delay as i>ossibl(‘ — intrusting him Avith 
a note which they alloAA^ed him to A\Tite to his Avifo to 
pay that he w.aj safe. 'I’lie old Avoman thn-w herself on 
, her knees bc^ire him, exclaiming, ‘ May the heavens 
Idcss you, and the holy angels and all the saints bo Avith 
you. I knoAv you’ll cure him ; you Avoiit let him lave 
me — my elegant tiiu* clever boy ; tlie only one I have in 
tlie wide Avorld; for his fatlier's gone, and his brothers 
are gone, and he's the only one h*ft me. Oli! doctor 
jcAvel, sure you’ll ('iire'him forme; you wont let him 
die : vou AA'ouldn't be so liard-hearted, for you have the 
Very looks of a kind, tender genileinan, that wouldn’t 
bralce t lie heart of a poor dissolate cratur entirely. ( )li I 
, if you had s(‘en Terrence before be met with this mis- 
fortune — the w'idoAv’s curse on them that done it — be 
, AAas as likely and as elever’*' a boy as ever my tAA’o eyes 
looked at; he's over six feet in his stockin’ feet, and as 
Klraiglit as an arroAA' ; and though his cheeks is burnt 
A. Jtb the bate of the sun, they have an illigant blusli in 
' them for all ; and his eyi s are for all ihe Avorld as sharp 
I and as bright as any aighfs ; and though lie is so young 
I (he Avont be six-and -twenty till next Candlemas), he 
I has the heart tliat nothin’ can put down. So, sign on it, 
I they made him captain over them all, and some of them 
' ould enough to be his grandfather.’ ‘ Not quite so ouhl 
' as that, if you plaso,’ interrupted the old man, evidently 
. rather nctflul— ‘ not quite so ould as that, if you plase.’ 
‘ Well, Avc'll, maybe not entirely out, but not fur from it. 
Sure he’s like any lion AA'lien he’s at the head of his me ; 
and though he’s as bould as a lion to all the Avorld be - 
side, he was always the lamb to me. Ilis father AA\as 
proud of him, though he was not passin’ twxdve the night 
ids father aa us waked — a sore night it w'as to me, for he 
was the lovin’ and the tender husband, lie Avas all 
! through a rispic table man — every one thought him that, 
and looked up to him. He folloAvcd the smugglin’ trade; 
and w’hat by bis knowledge in it, and his industry, he 
fWas well to do ; and so he retired here witli his properly, 

■ “dfjtermined to give up the say farin’ life; for he Avas a 
native of these parts, and didn’t laA^e it to earn his 
bread till he w'^us fourteen years of ago. It was an uncle 
by the mother’s side trained him up to the smugglin’ 

• business, and he used to repate that the boy was a credit 
to him mid to them tliat rared him, and to his country 
itself. But he’s gone, and 1 don’t think he has left his 
likes behind — barriii* it’s Tern nce, Avbo noA'cr was 
daunted at anything in the natural coorse of his life ; 
and he has hau as much to do in respecd of guns, and 
pistols, and swords, and all them things, as if he had 


* The AAWd clever its nsod by the Iridi iicat»antry for tall. 


been sarvin’ in the regiar army. What w'ith his own hard 
airnin’s and his father’s savin’s, he might give up busi- 
ness if be chose ; but he’s too hot like for that ; and he 
says, tliat as long as be lias powder to draw a trigger, he'll 
never flinch or give up. Troth, doctor, I Avish you 
could hear hirfi discoorse ; be can give you a raison for 
everything. 1 don’t think tbei'e’s a schoolmaster in all 
Ireland that could bate him at that.’ 

While all this AA^as passing, tAvo comely lasses were 
setting out a table, and as they drcAv it clo.^e to the fire, 
it bad a most comfortable appearance. A snow-white 
cloth covered it, with w'ooden trenchers that were so 
clean, that they looked as if but just made ; *and horii- 
buiidlod knives and forks, which well suited the table of 
those who followed the chase, avltc laid. Dr St Leger 
could not but remark that tlie spoons and salt-cellars 
were of silver. The lire Avas blazing merrily, and a fme 
ll | |jpich of venison and si'veral disbeS^ of game were 
smoking on the table. Two woialeii bowls of consider- 
able dimensions, filled Avitli boiled potatoes, Avere in the 
centre. The doctor was pressi'd to adviinee, and, ‘ if it 
was plasin’ 1o liini, to take his sujiper alone.’ He, how- 
ever, in.sisted that the men shou'^l join liiiii, declaring 
that h<* AAumld be quite uiiciiual to despatch such a re- 
past Avithout assistance. They seated themselves ; and 
many * a squire of high degree’ might liaA’e taken a 
lesson from them in doing ‘the honours of the table.* 
With admirable tact they tempered their manners with 
such a duo proportion of resrieet and cordiality, that 
their free and confidential buinang never seemed to pass 
the bounds of propriety. If be AA^as pressed somewliat 
urgently to bis food, it avrs a fashion Avbieh liad been 
set by gentlefolks not many years before. If be was 
ardently iiitreated to fill liis glass again and again Avith 
the very potent punch AAdiicb one of the girls luid mixed 
vvilh lierown fair band, surely some among them could 
well remember the time Avhen, in tlie upper classes, it 
was’ R point of duty with tliose who acted the part of 
hosts, 1o see that their guests \AX‘re so coinidetcly over- 
come by their hospitable otliccs, as to sink under tke , 
tabic. Whether it was from the fatigue of the long j 
jaunt, the hot fire, or Nance’s potent punclv or from the j 
united effects of all. Dr St Leger bad scarcely lain down * 
on the comfortable bed of skins prepared for him near 
the fire, when be fell fast asleep. He did not weaken for 
some hours. It was not till bfc had looked round for 
some minutes, that he could believe that he liad not 
been dreaming. With the certainly of his present 
ratlicr strange situation, his uneasiness about home re- 
turned. He kncAA-^ well tlui alarm Avbicb Ins absence 
must have occasioned. All be could hope was, that 
Secret Sam was far on bis way by Ib.at time, and that 
liis communication Avould calm and satisfy Mrs St 
I^egcr. 

We huA'c seen Iioav this Avorthy executed Ins com- 
mis.siun. On Ins way he fell in aa itli some boon com- 
panions, and loitered so, that a few days had passed . 

before he got near the town of R . When within 

a fcAv miles of it, he beard of all that wms passing there. 
The very active* measures Avliicli were resorted to in 
hopes of discovering what had been the fate of Dr 
St Leger, made him fear tliat suspicion might light 
upon him, a stranger. The police were scouring the 
country in all directions. He became panic-struck, and 
dcteriniiicd by threats to frighten Mrs St Leger into 
giving up the pursuit. The few liurried lines from her 
husband, which lie aa'us to have had conveyed to the 
lady, he tore into atoms, and substituted that which he 
dropped into the .area. T'lie handkerchief, which was 
stained with the blood of the AA'ounded man, he had in- 
ad AXTtently put into his pocket ; and aa he found it, he 
considered it a proof that Providence had provided him 
AAdth means far more potent than words could have been, 
to intimidate, and to make her, who Avas urging on 
exertion, dread the possibility of incurring vengeance 
Avliich could furnish such a token. 

When Dr St Leger went to the bedside of the young 
man, he found that he was better, and in a calra'sleep. 
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‘ Wasn’t it the lucky minute/ said his mother, ‘ that we 
thought of sending for you, doctor ? Sec how he’s Bleepin’, 
quite and aisy — like an infant for all the world — the way 
the cratur himself used to sleep upon my arm the wdiole 
night long, nestled up close to me *, and such a babh^ as 
he was, his little legs as firm as a rock, nis cheeks like 
any rose, and his eyes always with a laugh in them ; and 
so hearty and good-humoured, it would have done your 
heart good to have heard the w'ay he’d crow whenever 
the father came near him ; but when he began to be 
able to see into all that was goin’ on, and to be strong 
and sinsibjie in himself, the vorld wouldn’t prevent him 
from handlin’ them arms for ever ; and then he’d stale 
after the men, and cry if he wasn’t let go with then^ ; 
and at last the father would let him go, and he 
came on by degrees to fire shots and the like of that. 
It was he that was cute when he kne^v the police was 
I after any of the boys : he’d get up on the high hill, and 
; he had a sharp eye, and hc-’d look as far as ever that 
J sharp eye could raich, and he’d persave the laist glim- 
mer of them far, far off; and you’d think he was fairly 
flyin’ on the wind when he’d come to give the boys notice. 

I Many of them, sure ofough, would liave been taken aiid 
tried for their lives, if it hadn’t be( ii for the wit of that 
good child ; and he grew up, gettin’ stouter and stouter, 
and had more sinse in his little finger than the ouldest 
man among them had in liis whole body. And so the 
: long and short of it is, thev all agreed to put themselves 
i under him ; so they made him their captain ; though he 
I knew well enough that 'they’d never have done that 
I same if he hadn’t been worthy of it. He never got the 
. laist proud in himself, but was as innocent and as 
; Immble as if he hadn’t riz to be so liigh. It was I that 
‘j was proud when I heard that he was to he head over 
’ them all ; and w'heu he'd bring in the deer, and the 
game, and other things too, I knew 1 had good raist)n 
I to be proud. If his poor father could have seen it all. 

I he’d have been a happy man. But what’s the use of 
: talkin’; for see what it has all eomc to at last — his pr»or 
• flesh cut an<l slashed the wniy it is, and he, that nothin’ 

1 could ever daunt, so down in himself, and as wake as an 
' infant but ift^wly born. I’m a poor lone cratur, (hector, 

I that has neither kith nor kin; nobody to love, or that 
has a care for me, but that onr boy ; if 3'ou don't cuie 
him, you’ll be the death of me; and I’m sure I wi.sb you 
I well.* The men had all gone out after supper, so the 
' doctor W'iis obliged to sit dowui alone to a breakfast that 
I w’ould have answered for a wdiole regiment, the pro- 
I fusion of fresh eggy, wheaten cakes, vf-nison pasty, and 
goat’s milk, was so great. When some days had passed, 
Dr St Leger found liimself almost alone. Whatever 
might he the calling of the men with wdiom he w'as so 
unwillingly domesticated, it w^as evidently no idle one. 
They frequently did not return till far beyond midnight, 
and the profusion of venison and game with wiiich the 
table w'as always supplied, made him conjecture that 
I they frequently indulged in the chase and other field- 
i sports. 

j One or two men generally came, in and out fre- 
' quently during the day, and he could not but suspect 
I that their duty was to w^atch liirn and prevent his 
I escape. f)ne of them asked him one morning if 
i he would like to see their domain, and he led the 
way to an opening through which the}'^ scrambled, 
lie fiiund himself on the side of a liigh mountain 
covered wnth heath ; as far as the eye could reach, no 
hiinmn habitation was to be seen, nor any marks of 
cultivation; nothing but high, wdld mountains. Here 
and there a goat might be seen browsing amidst the 
rocks, or on the brii^k of some steep precipice. Sad and 
dreary desolation reigned around, and he sighed as he 
felt that he wits a prisoner in such a melancholy region. 
However, a few days he was able to claim his free- 
dom ; all danger was over, and Terrence was up and 
walking about ; and ever and anon he would hover near 
the nrms which hung upon the walls, and gaze on them 
wiin fond tenderness, or examine them to see that all 
was right He took down the bugle, and blew a blast so 


loud and strong, tlnrt it might indeed have made tlie 
welkin ring. The hour of parting came; the eyes of 
the young man filled, and tears streamed down the 
cheeks of his mother, as they expressed their grate- 
ful feelings. Terrence opened a little box containing 
l^evcral articles of jewellery, and intreated that the 
uoctor wmuld fit himself with a ring as a keepsake. Dr 
St Leger felt himself recoil from the offering; nor could 
all their intreaties induce him to accept any part of the 
forty golden guineas which the old woman had counted 
out for him, as she drew them from a large long stock- 
ing. *I will take nothing,* said he, ‘hut some of these 
beautiful feathers, and thik eagle’s plume; 1 know the 
children wull like greatly to see them.’ ‘ Take them, 
take them; but why wont you take something dse?’ 
said the old woman ; ‘ it breaks my heart that you’re 
goin* without somethin’ else, and you so worthy of it ; 
but 1113'^ blessin’, the blessin’ of a poor widow that 3’ou 
found almost cliildless, is with you, and nui}^ it bring 3'ou 
luck!’ ‘Yon have been a good friend to me, doct«)r,' 
said the young man, ‘ and I’d he very proud if you liad 
something with you to remember a poor hov, that can 
never forget you at any rate. You lifted me out, as 1 
may sjiy, from tlie bed of death, and I’ll never take tlie 
wild patlis along the mountain’s side, or cross the high 
hills — I’ll never sound the bugle, without thinking tlirit 
it w'as 3’ou who made mo strong for it again. Doctor, 
3mu*re goin’ among the rich and tlie great — among 
those that have mone3^ and lands, and power, and l.irn- 
in’ : 3'ou'll often liear the likes of me# run down, and 
man3" a hard word passed upon us ; but ^011' t give in to 
[ it, but just sa}^ wdthin yourself, sure the air of lieaven, 
wdiere the birds are on the wing, is free tn all who hieathe 
it. Tlie wild jiasses wiiere the dAr laves liia tracsk is 
more aisily followx'd by one lihe me, who can hound 
from crag to crag, nor to him who drives about in liis 
costly coach. The world's wide* enough for us all ; and 
why mayn't the poor take, as well as the rich ?’ Aft<‘i 
a warm farcw’ell, Dr St l-«cger had to submit to the 
bandage across his e}xs, and he w^as led out aiivl 
placed once more in the cart wdiich had brought him ti) 
thi.s strange abode; and after several boms’ Inird and 
rough driving, he w as let out just at tlie exacl spot where 
he had been seized on. llow' eagerly he sped on to reaeli 
that happy home that held so many dear objects of his 
affection! They were all together in the drawing-room- - 
Mrs St Tx}ger the picture of miserable Badness, seareely 
able to raise lier head or her languid eyes — tlie children 
all about her, looking melancholy and anxious. Charles 
suddenly exclaimed, ‘ Tliere’s papa, mamma ; indeed, in- 
deed that's his knock — oh, don’t 1 know it?’ and he 
would have rushed from her side to open the door; hut 
she held his little hand, and her tears fell gently on it — 
‘Stay with me, dear cliild; we must not expect dear, 
dear papa any more.’ The knock was repeated — the 
door wa.s opened — a step w^as on the stair — a hand was 
on the handle of the lock —and in one moment the 
husband and the father w'as in the midst of his 
family. Mrs St Leger uttered a cry, and fainted 
aw'ay ; the children cried and laughed b3' turns. Oh ! 
that was a happy evening. Dr St Leger sat by the 
cheerful fire ; his wife was by his side, a child upon each 
knee, the rest of the hapjiy group gathcired round him : 
he told of his adventures, and described the wonders 
of tlie cave. Never was fairy talc listened to wi^ ^ 
such intcnie interest: the 63x8 of the children seemed 
to take in as much as their ears as they listened to the 
strange story. For many months, an evening scarcely 
ever passed without an intreaty to papa to tell about 
the beautiful caves, and all that hap|iened to him; and 
often as flioy played and chatted together, the words 
spar, stalactites, and stalagmites, might be heard. It 
w^as some ten or twelve j'ears after, that the magnificent 
caves on Lord Kingston’s estate were opened. It was 
said and believed that the peasantry had known them 
long before ; and that they are wxll acquainted with a 
vast extent far, very far, beyond those which are visited. 
Dr St Leger thought they might have been the scene of 


I 
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his former adventure ; and went there, expecting to re- 
cognise some of the apartments or galleries through 
winch he had once passed ; but he had no recollection of 
any of those he now explored. 


SCHOOLS OF AGRICULTURE. ’ 

AVe have always idcaaure in noticing any extension of 
the means of conveying useful information ; but it be- 
comes partieuhirly interesting in cases so important as 
that of the agriculture of this tiouutry, which, with very 
little assistance, provides food in bread, meat, and vege- 
tables, for twenty-seven millions of ]>eople. 

A school for agricultural chemistry has been for some 
time in existence in Scotland, we should think with the 
A"cry best effects. In Ireland, too, and England, various 
practical scliools in agriculture have been in progress 
for sonic time ; also, we would hope, and catmot doubt, 

I with very excellent effects. At the late show of cattle 
and agricultural implements at Glasgow, very gratifying 
]>roofs were exhibited of the progress of agricultural 
knowledge in various ways. But wdtli nothing were w'c 
' more ])lci\sed than with the information avc there ac- 
! ' quired of the progress uf this spec’ies of knowledge in 
i I TnOiind. 'fhe subject was brought under the notice of 
!| the friends of agriculture assenililed at Glasgow, by Mr 
'I Skdling, under the Board of Commissioners of Irish 
Education, superintendent of their model farm at Glass- 
I nevin, near Dublin, and agricultural teaclicr in the nor- 
mill scliool there. 

INIr Skilhngjsaid that, shortly after the instihuion of 
i, the Board of Iklucatioii in Ireland, they gave notice of 
I their intention Mo establish a system of agncultiiral 
j lintiim, in connexioi! with literary education, in vanous 
1 si'hools under their eluirge. 1'hcy proceeded in 1838 to 
' rent a funn (of llfty-'two acres) wnthin two miles of 
Dublin, so as to ermbk- the scholars, w lio w^re after- 
\.ai\D to become teacliors, to reside at the farm, and at 
the !eim(‘ time pursue their literary education in tlie 
(ily, and under the Board, they will soon have about 
tliric thousand teachers in tile various schools, and 
wdiieh w ill be jilanted in every district in the country. 

'I'heir nietliod of tuition atipears to Ixi as follows: — | 
After hi'ing engaged on the farm on the mornings of 
f vi* (lays ill tlu' w’cek, tlie students go into the town for 
litin’iir}’ education; but the whole of Saturday is de- 
\ot(al to examination. They have a garden, and in eoii- 
; ncxion wdtli it a eompeteiit gardener, Avho lectures one 
lialf hour in the morning; and the teacher of agriciil- 
1 turc also lectures mion agricultural subjects. At stated 
jKiiiods the teachers attend the farm, and witness every 
: practical operation going on upon it. Tlic students are ^ 
taught every system of cropping, and get explanations 1 
i ui)on every subject coniieetcd with their studies, includ- ; 
I ing the principles of rotations in crop[)ing, the cultiv.a- j 
1 tion of green crops, the feeding and soiling of ea.ttle, a..d 
the profit and advantage of everything taught. The ! 
! errors existing in the present inodes of managing land 
i are also pointed out ; the loss caused by weeds, by bad 
fences, ike. ; and, on the other hand, the advantage of 
' draining and turning the land. They ore also slic'vn 
I the effects of mixing the soil, and the modes of p(Tma- 
j luntly improving it; and, along with the knowledge of 
agriculture generally, lessons are given in chemistry 
. and geology. Spiule-labour is encouragi^l, as the best 
adapted for minute husbandry, and as savgig, to small 
farmers especially, the expense of keeping horsea. They 
arc also instructed in agricultural chemistry in particu- 
lar, and the nature of soils and manures ; the general 
course of farming throughout the year including the 
feeding and breeding of stock. The Board Iftis already 
seven agricultural training estabUshments, but Intend 
to have twenty-five, to all wdiich model farms wdll be 
attached, where the future teachers will be trained for 
twm years, themselves performing uU the operations of 
the farms, and thus becoming practical as w'ell as scien- 
tific men. 

Not only have the teachers already carried away a 
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great deal of knowledge from these establishments, but 
the farms themselves have done much good in the dis- 
tricts ill which they have been placed ; for the farmers 
now see an improved system of cultivation, of wdiich 
they liad previously no conception, and fortunately they 
desire to imitate it. 

In evidence of the im]>rnvement of the pupils, some 
of the studentfiof tin; establishment at lainie (near Car- 
rickfergus), an out-farm of the institution, were, on the 
suggestion of Brofessor Johnston, presented for exa- 
mination. 'Fhcy were examined by Air Gibson (the 
inspector of government schools) on grammar, geo- 
graphy, and arithmetic, and scarcely failed to answer a 
single question correctly. 'I'licy w'cre inwt (examined by 
Brofessor Johnston (the Scottish iirofissor of agricul- 
tural chemistry) on the sciciiiitic hranclivs, and by Mr 
Finuie of Sw aiistou (an eminent Mid-Loiliian farmer), 
Alexander ot Sonthbar (a iiropnetor of hind), 
on th,e^ practical dejiartments of agricultinc, and their 
a(!quaintance with these was sucli as to surprise the 
amlience. They detailed the chemical constitution of 
the soil and of nuiniires, the iffect of manures, the i 
land best fitted for green crops, ^thc chllerent kinds of ! 
green crops, and the best systian of rotation and of | 
dairy inanagcnicnt, in a way wliich evulently had not 
been expected, and wliich at the same time aiVorded the 
utmost satisfaction, as showing how much may be done 
h,y a jiropcr system of training ; for many of the answ ers ; 
of these young men required both tlie possession of much | 
knowledge, and the exercise iimcli ixfiection. As to ! 
the advantage to farmers. Lord Clements reiiorted that j 
oil his property, lying in the wdldcst parts of (kinnauglit, I 
so po}*ular is the system of instruction, that men of j 
tw'cnty years of ago come from a distance of many miles « 
to attend tlie school. Many small farnicrs, wdm a few ] 
years ago could hardly keep one cow, arc t'ven already I 
keeping three or four; and mary wdio formerly could 
with (lifiiciilty jiay their rents, have become compara- 
tively independent. 

Mr Blacker, manag(;r for Ijord Gosford, at ^Tavkql- / 
Hill, near Armagli, luis some turn,* back reported nearly ' 
similar results as having taken jJace undcihis manage- ' 
ment in that neighbourhood, wdierc hi‘ also may he said 
to have opened a practical school among the tenants uH 
his eraplover. 

Mr Atlee, the teacher of art agricnltiiral sclioiJ at 
Ealmg, in Middlesex, on the property of Lady Noel 
Byron, stated results as ])leasiiig as to the school under i 
Ills charge; and there can lie no doubt that education of ! 
tliis dcscnplion must he highly advantageous both to I 
the individuals and the community . to tlie individuals, | 
ill making their services be eagerly sought after as ^ 
managers for otliers, wherever tliey can be obtained, or 
in making them successful agriculturists on their own 1 
account; and to the i>iiblio, from the eftcets of both. 

Several Scottish gentlemen addrcss(‘d the meeting, 
expressing the highest hopes from the evidences of im- 
provement whi(di tluy saw every wlirre about them ; 
and also their opinion thattlic rising generation in Scot- 
land must be puT: under a similar course of training, or 
the presiiyp of the country w'lll be lost. In this view, 
however, they do not consider that model farms will bo 
nect'ssfiry in Scotland, every farm there being nearly 
j something of this dcscri])tion ; but they recommended, 
that to every parish school a chemical and agricultural 
! class shall be attached. Tliis we conceive to be a 
I scheme which it would cost the intelligent schoolmasters 
of oiir country little trouble to realise ; and the present 
crisis, wdien application is making to the legislature for 
aft increase of salary to these useful labourers, seems to 
afiord an excellent opportunity for enforcing such an 
improvement in their curriculum. 

Some of the Scottish schoolmasters hare, indeed, 
already gallantly come forward to offer their services 
without regard to any prospect of fixed reward, and no 
doubt the system will soon be general, to the great ad- 
vancement of one of the mopt healthful, useful, and 
essential of human pursuits.. Nor is it at all too soon. 
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One of the gentlemen present at this meeting stated result of M. Eauchdir’s wanderings in London is tvo 
that an agricultural college is immediately to be founded articles, one on ‘Whitechapel.' and another on ‘St 
in Gloucestershire, with a model farm of four hundred Giles’s.’ Of the former, he writes that it is a collection 
acres, where instruction will be given to the sons of the of ‘narrow streets, crooked alleys, and dark courts, 
farmers and landed gentlemen of the district. He held wliich comprehend about eight thousand houses; it is 
in his hand the prospcictus of another agricultural college limited northward by Spitalfields and Iletlinal (irccMi. 

I to bo founded in Kent. It is also one of the primary from whicli it is divided by Wentworth Street, mid 
objects of the Irish agricultural societies to establish southward by the Towei* of London, the river, and the | 
a college, and most probably active steps will be taken docks. ’J'lie Blaekwall railway traverses its wliole 

regarding it within the next six months. At Temple- length. hVom tlie high arches on whicli the rails arc 

moil, near Derry, a practical school of agriculture on a placed, a view is obtained of the seer(*ts of the misery 

I large scal§, instituted by private subscription, but now pccuijar to tliis neighbourhood.’ It should bo incti- 

siipporting itself, has been in active operation for some tinned, that this railway was cut through one of tJie ; 
years. In ITrancc, Germany, Prussia, Switzerland, Italy, densest parts of the eastern district of Jjoiidon. JMany 
Sweden, and the United States of America, efforts m*e streets are intersteted, and some of the houses are so | 
^ing made foi’ the instrnction of youth in agricultural close upon the road, that it is ((uite possible to see into I 
science and practice. While wo" cannot but hail all the first and second-storey rooms in passing. ‘Femalfs, i 
this with the greatest satisfaction, we feel that eflbrts wan and liitlfMlrcssed, may be perceived at the n indows, i 
will be required in our own section of the British island and pale idiildren roll in the mire with pigs — always in- | 
to keep ourselves abreast with other countries. Doubt- separable companions in Irish families. Hags are sus- ' 

less Scotland will not wait to be goaded by eniula- ])ended to dry out of the windows uj)on long pol(‘s, as ; 

tion merely. Thougli it has quiet and unexpt-nsivc if to intercept light as well as lieat from tlie streels. : 
ways of proceeding, still proceeds, it is long, for Here and there an open sjiaec is filled witli lioaps of 

example, since it saw the projiriety of attaching an old bricks and tilth, while fetid puddles show the total ; 

agricultural class to its metropolitan univeT^ity. It j absence of regulations for the draining off of uiiwhole- 


has not yet founded a class for agricultural chemistry. 


Such is the spectacle prestmted hy the 


nor planned a college, nor even numerous schools, but it | bird’s-eye view of Wlutecliapcl obtained from the ele- 
has instituted whut may be termed ‘an ambulatory vatetl railway. What would be our sensations, could 
college,* in sending forth an eminent professor to all the | we by a fantasy, which in this instance would scarcely 
districts desiring his aid. ^ To him ‘old age and young’ | be inagb^al, lift otf the roofs of the bcftiscs, and count 
may be scon thronging wherever he has appointed to I all the groans vhieh as(‘end from the fiitiable iieigli- 
nieet them. If the idea shall be followed out, of at- • bi>urh()(Hl to Heaven? This is oin* of the districts 
taching initiatory schools in agriculture and other | which enclo.ses the greatest numbe]; of paupers.* Lying 
practical sciences to the existing parish schools, with an I ju^t outside the city, it receives the crumbs whudi a 
ambulatory inspector and superior teacher to visit them | vast and busy commerce lets fall ; and as this quarter 
occasionally, Scotland will, at very little expense, be in j is situated on the Thames, numbers of hands find 
the enjoyment of ample means for enabling her popula- i occujiation amongst the shipping. By one of those 
tion to realise the blessings of Providenee to an extent contrasts to wliiidi the human fancy is prone, thi 
far beyond what has heretofore been knowoi. streets of Wiiitcdiapel liave received the most ph'using 

, . and poetical names. Consult the map of Loiahm, 

„ _ placing your finger on this spot, 

A T'BENCII JOUBNALIri'r AIMONG THL twenty examples of Ibis -such ns Bose, Flowau*, and 

ENGLISH P KlU. Grcci.lield Streets, Fashion, Pearl, and Lnmh Streets, 

Angel Alley, Shei>herd Court. Similarly pk-aMug names 
In a short account we^ gaA'e of a fortnightly joimud ' have been nearly always given to thi‘ most wretched 
published in Paris, entitled ‘La Revue dcs Deux districts. In certain (‘ases, even military heroes supply 
Mondes,’* we took occasion to remark on the fre- designations to these sinks of misery. 'I'lms a ecss-pool, 
quont-y with which it adverted to Jhigliuid and tlie " hi. h receives tlie ottscourinRS of Bethiml Creen, is 

Kngli.sb. Since the appearance of onr notioe-tliat is M Fauchers 

^ ^ - /V . .11 ii . i. • ■ account of St Guess, becau.se it bears internal evidence 

to say, from Oe ober 184.3 till the present tune -a series examined this hive of the poor and tl.c 

of articles re.sulting from a tour in t.rcat Lritani lias ^are tlian lie devoted to his other 

appeared in that w'ell-conduclcd journal wTitten by one researches, or that, not having taken acimrate notes at 
of its most distinguished contributors, jM. 7 A‘on Faucher. the time of Jii.s visit, hi.s memory wdiile w riting the 
Every traveller has bis jiredilections, and, in visiting .artick* played him false?. Jlis statements regarding St 
a foreign country, naturally directs h'ls atteution to Giles’s .abound with errors; a few of them, however, 
subjects which interest him most, and to objects w'ith nio.st caiitiou.s ioreigner is liable to fall 


which he is best acquainted. The mission of the Duke 
D’Arl incourt, for instance, whose ‘Three King<loms’ 
W'e noticed in a former number of our present series, 


Jle.'iides personal observations, M. Fauclier has col- 
lected a vast amount of statistical information conrern- 
ing the places he visited. Tlic .sources wdiich lie eon- 


was amongst the rich .and ari.stocratic of our country, bulted w^cre of the best kind, such as parliamentary 
M. l.ieon Fauclier, on the contrary, made it his busi- reports, the works of Messr.s Chadwick, MaeiMiUoch, and 
ness to investigate the condition of the lower onlers. Dr Smith. In arranging this information, and bringing 
He seems to have passed the greater portion of his It to bear upon the sceneo be witnessed and the plaets 
time w'hik? a visitor amongst iis in the hovels of the ^.‘xannneii, he evince.s great tact and acuteness. He 


poor and the haunts of the criminal. When in the ine- 
tropoli.s, he directed lus attention exclusively to those 


finds that in 1842 the olfences against tlu? person in | 
London amounted to 883‘>, whilst those again.st pro- [ 
IKirty reached 17,948. C)pi>osite to this our author ,| 


localities m winch ft' greater amount of liclplossmisefy pieces tlie criminal statistics of Paris for 1841, hy 
and incorrigible crime are huddled together, tlian in any which w(^ nnd that only 8449 offences w^ere committed 
other placo^ the world ; except, indeed, in some of the against the person, anci 4076 against property ; which 
larger andt^iore oimlent C^hinesc cities ; for it appears show^s, considering the population of London as double 
to be a law. of social existence that great afiluence and crimes against the per- 

intense want Bhould always be near neighbours Tl>e **‘®®‘'* against 


^ Vol. xi. page 38J, old series. 


♦ In la'W, ill Wliitechupol, filWC jjiersonij leecived parish relief in 
every 64,141 iribabitants. 
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property in liondoii are double those in Paris. ‘ Wo 
perceive,’ says M. Fauchcr, ‘that in all its developed 
inent, the criminality of London is of a eliaracter spe- 
ciklly to be expected from n, free and industrious people. 
It presents more than 16,000 cases of theft and swin- 
dling in this single town! 9G1 cases of false coinage! 
Thus we are sliown that money is the god of this coiu- 
m unity.’ 

A succcedijig notice relates to Liverpool, the worst 
quarters of whieh M. Paueher explored, along with Mr 
Wiiitty, the siiiHTintendent of police. 

‘ \Vc began by visiting Ih^ streets situated between 
Park Lane and Wapping, a distnei in tlie neighbour- 
hood (»f the doc’ks, and eliicfly inhabited by Irish ; 
labourers. It was nine o’clock in the evening; children j 
were playing on tlie pavements dining the last rays of 
twilight; Women stood before their doors breathing uii | 
atmosphere purer than tliat inside ilieiv confined habita- 
tions. We tlicn traversed Crosbio Street, a place where 
fever rages during the whole year ; and here ap])earaiiecs 
of tlie most revolting eliaracter presented tlicmselves. 
Tlie state of this thorougiifarc attests, as in Whitechapel 
and Petlmal Green (liOiub)n), the apathy of tlic.muiiicipal 
authoriiie'!. Piltli of every kind remains during the 
whole week to poison tlie air ; for the streets have no 
gutters-’ -a defect of grcat(‘r conseii nonce in iin Ihiglish 
than in a Freneli town, where conduits exist lo allow 
Walter to run olf. However, wo did not ohstTve, as in 
the ivorst parts of London, wdiole families abandoned to 
their f-ite, cooped iq) betivecn the four w alls of wretched 
apartments, tinfir forms w%astcd and shrunk by a degree 
of misery wdiich di'fies description. At Liverpool, po- 
verty is not seen injts most severe or jiinching as])ect: 
the halntations of the labourers arc more insalubrious 
than destitute, 'fheir families cluefiy live in cellars 
situated in closed courts and alleys —tlicy appear to 
have more nee^i of air than of bread. There have been 
evinntcd in Liverpool seven thousand cellars inhabited 
by more tlian tw’cnty thousand [lersons, and the gnxss 
population of these back-courts is between fifty and six^ 
tlioiisand individuals. 'I’lie cellars wliieli are occupied 
bv the weavers of ]*ieardy and Flanders, are luxurious 
liabitations ctiin])ared wdth those luhabiteci by the Irish 
population ill Idverpool. The latter are a species of 
hi'les iU)t above ten or tw’elvc square feet of surface, 
and many of them hardly six feet in height, so that a 
tail man cannot stand upright in thorn. Tliese lurk- 
ing places have no ivindows ; light and air being only 
admitted by the door, the top of wliieh is on ale\el ivith 
the street. The only means of de.seent is by a ladder 
nearly as perpendicular as the steps of a w ell. Water, 
dust, and dirt, accumulate at the bottom, and as tlie sun 
rarely penetrates into these unventilated holes, a dense 
humidity constantly exists in them. In some jdnees the 
cellar is divided into two apartments ; the inner one — 
used for sleeping — receiving light from tlie outer room. 
Kiich cellar is inhabited by from three to five persons, 
and is let for about tivo sliillings per week. For the 
same money one equally commodious room might be bad 
aliove ground if paid for w eekly, or a small entire house 
at a yearly rent in the same proportion. 1 asked a m.ni 
with n family wdiy ho jireferred a subterranean abode to 
one above ground? Ills reply was, because “it was 
nearer the street for his children.” Indeed, the children 
of tliese labourers pass the whole day, and often part of 
the night, in the streets ; and w ithoui sutili habits of 
living out of doors, youth -already so pale and so un- 
gainly at Liverpool — would become even more emaciated. 
But the sort of education ]nckcd up in the streets has its 
dangers. Existence in England being passed far more 
within doors — being less social— than that of any other 
nation, it follows that these young people find few asso- 
ciates in the streets but tholfe who pass their lives in a 
continual struggle with the laws. Such outcasts, then, 
are the instructors of youth; whose school — or rather 
tlie field from wdiich their experience is gained — is the 
docks, where they learn to hecomc t1iit*ves, pillaging the 
merchandise left upon the quays. By a report of the 


commissioners of police, there w'ere in 1836 no fewer 
than six hundred thieves who made stealing from the 
(locks their espeidal study and practice, and who em- 
ployed as accomplices twelve hundred children !* M, 
Fauchor contin»^ed his Sunday-evening survey through 
I Vauxhall,’ Ray, and Higlifiehl Streets. When he arrived 
in the latter street, lie found ‘ the inhabitants had retired 
to their houses like good citizens. We could perceive 
no more than one house in w hich there was any appear- 
aii(!e of light or life, and in it w'erc a company of Irish 
assembled around the body of a child, and wdio, in their 
superstitious devotion, celebrated by the fianic/>f several 
candles the half-pagan rites peenJiar to tlieir country. 

1 felt difiident in intruding upon tlicin, fori remembered 
that in England every man’s house is his castle, where 
no one has a right to enter without the consent of the 
ownc/*; hut the police possess their xwivik'ges even in 
thMand of liberty. All the doors at wfilicli Mr Wliitty 
knockt^i w'ore opened without deluy, and each host or 
hostess took the utmost pains to show-^ us the wdiolc of 
their apartments down to the most minute details: 
whether in bed or half-dressed, man or woman, nuilc- 
faotor, vagrant, or mcMidicaiit, uotiaic (fi* the strange in- 
hahitants of Highlield Street oilered tlie smallest objec- 
tion to onr visit. I cannot describe the furniture of tlie 
temporary lodging-houses whicdi w*e entered. The men, 
dressed in rags during the day, were provided, naturally 
enough, w'itli rags to lie upon during tlie night. They 
all seemed reposing at their ease ; but fifty persons w ere 
oftim collected in a space wdiicn contained scarcely sufli- 
cient air for the healthy respiration of eight or ten. A 
description of one of these underground lodging-houses 
applies to similar dens in London and IManchestcr. 
Tliey consist usiinlly of three aiiartments ; a front eel- .. 
lar, which serves as a kitchen, an eating-room, and a 
sleeping ehamher, and two back-rooms filled with beds. 
Till* chief room of the Liverjiool lodging-cellar re- 
ceivi*d light from the street, and had, besides this 
luxury, a certain superiority of furniture — there were 
curtains lo tlie beds ; the hack apartments were haJf 
illumined by a small vent hole, and the occupants lie on 
pallaise.s, wiiieh are supported on half-rotWn bedsteads, 
their only covering being a thin coating of rags. In i 
these holes —not one of which is more than eight feet 
.square, or above seven feet liiijh- - eighteen, and often 
twenty persons sleep on six truckled beds. A night 
p.asse(i in tJie open air in the midst of the Fontinc 
marshes w'ould he i>refcr:d)k*.’ 

We are quite aware tliat such details of misery and 
destitution arc far from pleasant to ]>cruse ; but w e trans- 
late them because they have tlieir use. 'J'hoy bring those 
wdio have it in their jiower to relieve distress niul to re- 
form criiue, acquainted wdth the condition in which the 
lower classes arc to be found. As a reverse of these dark 
liiotures, we feel jileasure in extracting an instance of 
what may be done for the working man when his (jon- 
ditioii is known and appreciated by masters. The 
Messrs Ashton of Manehester some ja;ars since took 
the direction of ^ic domestic afiairs of their operatives 
partly into their own hands, and built a number of 
houses at Ilyde, in the ncighbouihood of Manehester. 

‘ The little town of Hyde,’ says the French journalist, 

‘ w^as, at the eomnienccment of tlie present centur 3 % no- 
thing more than a little village of 800 souls, situated on 
a clay cy hill, the soil of which was barren. The brothers 
Ashton have peopled and enriched this desert. Ten 
thousand persons are at present domiciled around their 
five mills, to whom wages are paid to the amount of a 
th'msand pounds a-day. The chief partner, Mr Thomas 
A’shton, has constructed a charming villa in the midst 
of trees and flowers. On the opposite side of the road 
are lus two manufactories, situated between a stream 
which furnishes water, and two coal-mines which supply 
fuel to his steam-engines. Mr T. Ashton alone employs 
1 .500 operatives of both sexes. One immense apartment, 
filled W'itli weaving machines, contains 400 persons. 
The young women arc well and decently dressed in a 
uniform working dress— a sort of apron, which descends 
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from tho sliouldcrs to the feet, protects (as at Belper and 
Turton^) their ordinary elotliinp. The health of the 
men did not appear bad ; but I did not notice any of the 
robust forms, nor fresh complexions, which Dr Ure ap- 
pears to have remarked eight years previously. The 
houses inliabited by the workmen form long ana broad 
streets. Mr Ashton built about 300 houses, which he lets 
at from three shillings to three and sixpence a-w-eek. 
Each habitation contains, on the basement, a parlour, a 
kitchen, and a bark-yard ; and, on the first storey, two or 
three sleeping-rooms. For the above-named rent the 
proprietoa provides water, and pays for repairs and 
taxes. A ton of coals, costing no more than eight or nine 
shillings,’ continues jM. Faiichcr, making, we apprehend, 
a slight slip in liis logic, ‘fuel is nearly gratuitous. 
At all hours of the day there are fire and hot water in 
every house. A projiriety prevails over every arrange- 
ment, which shows the existence of order tind plenty. 
The furniture, although very sinijile, attests a taste for 
comfort. In some of tho houses there is a clock, in others 
a sofa, and in others even a pianoforte. Neither are books 
rare. Mr Ashton has found means to spread instruc- 
tion amongst his irorkpeopie. From a table communi- 
i cated in 1833 to the commission of manufactures, it i.s 
I to be gathered, that out of every 1 175 operatives, 87 
; could neither read nor write, 512 could write only, and 
; 57C couhl do both fluently. But at Hyde, the propor- 
' tion of edneated, nr. more <‘orrcctly, Hterated wmrk- 
; people, is infinitely highc%than that either in Manchester 
j or Glasgow, Mr Asliton has built a large and hand- 
' some schoolbonsc, w'hieli serves also from time to time 
i as a chapel, and where 700 children assemble every' Sun- 
I day. "Moreover, evening cla.sses are djiily held for the 

• more advanced, and each flimily is permitted to send their 
i children to the S('hool during the week for the small 

! cliarge of twopence per week. Mv Ashton provides 
j masters at his own (ixiknsc. It appears, however, that 
j the number of cliildreu who profit by tliis ev'cllent ar- 
! rangement is very small ; the majority of parents pre- 

* I* fliuiiig to let them amuse themselves in the streets. On 
I the other hand, music seems to have many charn.s for 

this populatihn ; for it spontaneously subscribed, l^rthe 
erection of an organ, a sum am unting to L,160. 

‘To console himself for the incomplete su<‘cess of his 
benevolent eflbrts, Mr .flsbton cast a glance a^ the past. 

' I have known the time,” lie told me, ” when out of three j 
, hundred persons a.ssembled in a tavern at Birmingham, 

I only one w'as found able to read the neAvspaper to the 
j rest.” He believes al.so tliat morality has not made less 
I iirogress than instruction ; and that supposition must 
i lie permitted him, when we contemplate the results of 
i tlu; order which he has established. The population of 
i Hyde shines honourably above that of other manufac- 
turing tovrns. In this little towm giii lias not yet suc- 
ceeded in raising one of its palaces, drunkenness is very 
seldom met with, and females of bad reputation are not 
allowed to live there. Illegitimate births are very few. 

I By a rare exception to the general rule of raanufac- 
j luring places, married women arc generally occupied 
I in their own private domestic concerns, or, wdien they 
work in the mill, employ a girl to take cjire of their 
children.’ 

Such is a picture of what even individuals may efTect 
Still, it is painful to reflect that even the exertions of 
private benevolence are, after all, but drops in the ocean 
of destitution and social discomfort which is sptead 
over the basis of society ; and to remove which effec- 
tually, benevolent exertions must be organised into a 
conipreheniaive and national system. Every one must 
rejoice in the fact, that the tendencies of the present 
time are making a decided and rapid progress towards 
raising the condition of the humbler orders in the scale 
of comfort and murality. We trust, therefore, that if, 
after a few years have passed over our heads, M. 
Faucher should again visit us, he will be'^able to givg a 




far more favourable account of the state of the poor, 
and of the exertions of the rich and pow'crfiil for their 
benefit, than he has been constrained to furnish in tlic 
papers before us. 


THE ISLAND OF ICITADOE. 

In Nos. .0 . and 24 of our present series, we gave sonic 
account of guaiui, detailing its history, the various localities 
from which it has been obtained, and its unrivalled value 
as a convenient and effective manure. We now glean from 
various sources, in particular from the notes of a sailiiig- 
iii.'ister given in the JManfItesicr (tuanlifUf, some farther 
information respecting the guaiio island of Icluiboe and I ho 
adjacent coast t)f Africa. 

The island of Icliaboc, which has caused so much commo- 
tion amongst shipowners and speculators, andwhicli lias 
given rise to the employment of many m'shcIh from the prin- 
cipal ports both of England and Scotland in this new' braiic li 
of trade, is situated in 21)'^ 13' 34" south latitude, about 
twcnty-tv\o miles nortli of Angra IVquina -a well deb r- 
minod jK)sition, which vessels bound for lebaboe generally 
tr^ to make. The mainland, for several bundled miles on 
botli sides of Angra IVipiina, }>reHentH tt* the (*ye of the mari- 
ner a barren, inliospitaVffe, and dangerous line of sea-eoa^t, 
King low, tliougli backed watb higli-l ind in tin* interior. 
The strong glan* arising Irom the arid sand and the density 
of the atmosphere, calls for the utmost ^igilanet* and cau- 
tion on the part of the master- mariner approacliing it dur- 
ing tlie night ; for, if he once gets deceived, and into tho 
current which sets upj>n the sh(»r(', the deHtru(*tion of Ins 
A^essel is inevitable. Along this sea- board* tluTc is not, Die 
sliglitest symptom of vegetation , indeed is iniudi to lie 
questioned whether vegttation w old thrivi', w]iate\t'r 
might be the quality of tlu' soil, as no ra’ftis f ill in tliis re- 
gion. True, there are lu'aN} di'w^, oecasionnlly falling 
both day and i.ight ; but the cold is f-o scvt-rc, for such a, 
high latitude, during the fogs and tlu* sun, when it doc's 
break forth, is so j)o\Nerful and scorclimg, that in all pro- 
bability between these allernating temperatures no vegr . 
tation couhl survivi*. Tlie island itself is a barren, shelving 
r<M’k, about a mile long from nortli to south, and half a 
mile across at its broadest part, namely, from its ssontli- 
w’est to its nortli-(*aHt jioint. It is bounded all lound 
by reefs, cxt*ept on its eastern side, where there is 
aneli .rage in from fne to six talhoms. A poition ol tlu' 
ihl.'iud is hi the fonii of a flat shelf, about 11 14) feet long 
and otMJ feel broad in the widest jiart. Upon tbu slu-lf, 
and about six feet above Ingh water, is aceiimnlnted that 
deposit of guano wliieh ghes so inneli cehbnlj to tlu* 
ishind, and whieh vhries in dejdb from 35 to 33 feet. 
'Faking the average width of the deposit at 400 f<>et, and 
assuming tlie n\<'ragc de])lli to l)e 3h’ feet, tlu* total’ 
cpiantity «>f guano will be about 153 millions ol' cubic feet. 
The eliuiate of lehaboc, notwithstanding the effluvia of the 
vtdatllo ammoniacal gases emitted from the guano, is very 
healthy. As one jiroof of its Bfilubrity, it is rnentiemed that 
at a period when thirty-five ships were Ijing off the islaiul, 
their crews, comprising alfogether not fewer than about 
seven hundred int‘n, most of whom w-cre enduring excecd- 
ing(> laborious employment in that but region, tliere wi re 
only fi\e casoR of sickness, and those corajdaints or affec- 
tions of the lungs. As has been already remarked, there 
falls during the night a very heavy dew, attended wuth a 
piercing coldn CHS of teiTiperatim? ; and even during the dsy, 
if the sun’s rays he intercepted, a cold dipagreeahlc seusa- 
tiou is immediately experienced. On the sun again break- 
ing forth, its r«}8 speedily scorch the lips, and indeeil the 
whole face and hands, of every person of fair complexion ; 
and the lips of very few esc^ape this tormenting annoyance. 
Tho only rq^icT tlio sufferer can find is by anointing tlie 
skin with hog’s lard, in imitation of the eustom of tlu* 
inhabitants or the mainland, who jirofuscly lubric ate their 
persona with palm-oil. 

With reference, to the guano, the notes to which wc refer 
express a decided opinion on the part of the writer, that 
tho substance is not, as has been generally supposed, ex- 
clusively composed of tho soil of marine birds, wliieh 
ho believes to fonn only a tlhniparatively small portion (d* 
the mass. He supposes It chiefly to consist of the decom- 
jKised bodies of marine birds and animals, together with 
the eggs of^tlie former, and the exerementitjonH matter of 
iKith. Ho iKjrsonafly superintended the working or exca- 
vating of a pit of guano 35 feet by 13 feet, and from all 
that came daily under his oliservation, ho was iuclLnod to 
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tho opinion that this barren rock had been a favourite place 
of rcHort for ages for penguins and other arpiatic birds ; 
that myriads of them had snecessively deposited their eggs 
there, and had subsequently died on the island ; and that 
it had also been a favourite haunt of seals and other marine 
aniuialH. In working the pit, the men oceasionally eainc;to 
a stratum of a light-brown colour, and of gr<;ater levity than 
the strata above and below it, and imbeddctl in this stratum 
they iuvaruibly found numerous skeletons of iieiiguinH, in 
the last stage of decomposition, and vast (Quantities of their 
('ggs. Having \vorked tlirough this, the men would pro- 
bably eoine aft(«r a time to another stratum of a rniieh 
darker brown, and much luaivicr (h'serqdion ; and the sub- 
stance eomjiosin^ tho hulk of this stratum, when rubbed 
b('tweeu the fiugcTS, would dissolve like tallow, and exude 
much more oil or fat than the lirst. Throughout this dark- 
eoloured stratum, the men occasionally found many bonos 
and skeletons of seals nearly decomposed, and but very 
rarely any remains of penguins. The appear£«ico of the 
stratum suggested to him the idea of a gri'at number of 
steals having hecii washed on shore, or having lain down in 
this spot t(j die. iJe adds, that tlie strata ^vere not by any 
means regular in their alternations ; but, as a general ruh*, 
he did not find both the light and the dark- colon red strata 
in close Hueeessioii. The pit here referred to was in the 
centre of the island. 

When the guano is dug and ZKC/(/ed, it is taken to tho 
beach, where stagt's are erected over the locks to the 
boats, and by them taken to the shijis. 'J'hese stages are 
three liundred feet in length, and very exiiensive. They 
are formed by erecting shears, and eomieel ing the slicars 
with anchors and/*ab!e: a jjlatform is foniK'd bysjiars and 
jilanks, and npop this the men cany tho guano on their 
backs when the* weather will jicnnit, which is about four j 
days a-w('ek. hb’yry full and change of the moon there is 
a. heavy swell, or roUm^^ over tho leofs, which puts a rIoq> 
to all work, and oceasionally does eonsiderable damage to 
tin' shqjpiug. On the 7tl» of l\Iay. the jm-t about 

to sail wifli her cargo, was throw’u ou tlu' i(‘(>f>., and in a 
f-hort time became a total wreck, 'fhe crew were saved, 
i'»*f if < O'-t tlie lives of two brave lellows from the (Imrks 
of Jjverjiool, who, among others, bad gone to th<‘ir assis- 
tance. (hi that oecasiim fift<‘en of the eighteen stages then 
eve<'tt>d were swept aw a), besides a. number of tbe loading 
bo its. 

i(b H'gard to tbe amount of guano existing on Tebaboe 
and tlu' adjacent islands, anotlur writer thus remarks • -~ 

‘ i have been at many islands on this coast, and also on the 
eoiitinent, in search of guano and gold dust, and have 
I'l’uiil both ; but in siicli small (Quantities, and of .such iiife- 
1 lor (Qualities, that it has not lieeii worth tlu* trouble of 
shipQ)ing home. Here* there is no rain, as at Aiigra Peqiiina, 
which niakt'K the guano es|)ecially valuable. Many thou- 
siinds of tons I here have been taken in, and east away wluni 
ii V 'is discovered the rains had caused foniientatioii, and 
desiroyi'd the proQierties of the guano. It is clear, there- 
fore, that it can only be obtained where no rain falls, and 
then if must be upon islands wdiich the birds frequent, as 
they will not settle (m any part of the eontiiieiit in great 
nuuihers. My conclusion, after much search and thought, 
is, that there is very little guano in the world, and that if 
fannci-s should (.‘xpeet it, th(?y will be deceived. The guano 
of Ichaboe has been w^orked since the beginning of 1844 ; 
up to the end of May, about one hundred cargoes had been 
«UipQ>ed ; and now* fully ono-third of the deposit is gone. 

1 am fearful,’ continues this writer, ‘that a great saerifiee 
will be made in tliis Qilaoc. Upwards of one thousand per- 
sons from England (living, for the time, without the law of 
(lod or their country) produce much anxiety; several re- 
hellions have taken place ; but the steamer maii- 

f'f-war was liere last w eek (Uth May), and restored ordin*; 
but the very day she left, the men iloclared tlieir reign of 
j > 0 w"'r to have comm cneed. W c repressed them by prom j »t 
measures, and sent two of the ringleaders to St Helena.’ 
He conclu(les by advising spoenlators to consider well bow 
and when they embark in aclvenlurcs respecting the rapidly- 
decreasing produce of Ichaboe and tho surrounding islets. 


DETRACTION. 

Every man ought to aim at eminence, not by^ pulling 
others down, but by raising liimsclf ; and enjoy the 
idcasure of his own superiority, wiietlier imaginary or 
without interrupting others hi the same felicity.— 
*/ohmotu 


A GIPSY STORY. 

A lady of rank and fortune, who happened to have no 
children, and who lived in tho neighbourhood, had taken 
so great a liking to a beautiful little gipsy girl, that she 
took her home, lhad her educated, and at length adopted 
her as h(*r daughter. She was rnlled Cliarlotto Stanley, re- 
ceived the education of a. young English lady of rank, and 
gi'ew np to be a beautiful, well- iiifomied, and accomplished 
girl. Ill the course of time a young man of good family 
Ixicame attached to lier, and wislu’il to marry her. The 
nearer, however, this plan apQiroached tlu* piuiod of its exe- 
cution, tho more melancholy became tlie young llindos- 
tHTieo bride ; and one day, to the terior ot her foster-mo- 
ther and her Ix'trothed husband, slu; was found to have 
disapQieared. It w’as known that there had Ixa’ii giQisics in 
the neighbourhood ; a search was si t ou t(M»t, find C'harlotte 
Stanley W'as diseoveri'd m the arms of a long, lean, bi(jwn, 
nf riY^- gipsy, the eliief of the baud. Shi^ declared she was 
Iiis^ife, and iio om* had a right to take lier away from him, 
and thte benefju'tpesH and the bridegroom returned incon- 
solable. Charlotte afterw'ards came to visit them, and told 
how, as she grew up, she had tell more and more cinitined 
wdthin the walls of tho eastie, and an im'sistdde longing i 
had at length seized lier to reluni to \j('r wild gij)sy life. The j 
l(dlow whom she had chosen for her husband w'.is said to I 
he oTK* of the wildest and ugliest ol the w hole tribe, imd to { 
tr('at his beautiful and delicate wife in the most barbarous i 
luaimcr. He was some time after eondemned to be banged i 
for theft ; hut his wdfe, through tlie intluenei' ot her disiiii- ' 
guished connexions, jirocun'il the conimutatioii of his sen- ! 
teiicc' to that of confinement y the Imlks. During tlici I 
time of liis imprisonment, she visited him constantly, and 
contrived in many w'ays to imjirove his situation, without 
tlie savage niaiiifcRting in return tlio smallest gratitude. , 
He aeei'pted her marks of aflectioii as a ti-ibiitc due from 
a slave, and freiQuently even during lier visits ill-treated ^ 
her. She toiled incessantly, however, to obtain his libera- | 
lion, sujudieating both her fosti^r-mother and liei former i 
iov(*r to use all their efforts in his favour. At the very mo- , 
nu'iit >1 his liberation, howi*vt‘r, wIk'ii Charlotte was ' 
hastening to meet him across tbe plank placed from tho | 
boat to the shore, the savage riqiulsed her so roughly, that i 
she fell into the water. She was drjtwui out again, bift '• 
I could not be induced to leave him, and returned to her for- 
I iner w ild way of life in the Nenv Forest and tlu^fairs of Lon- 
don. I saw the portrait of Charlotte Stanli'y, w'hich was 
Qn'cserved by the friend of her joutli. Her story is a kind 
of inversion to that of I'reeiosa, and might malce an iiite- 
n’stiiig roiiiaii(*e. Tin* Soutliamutlni eoiiiiiiittee, it is said, j 
liave not been more foiduiiate with the gl])sie.s, whom at ' 
diff(Tciit times they have put out to service, than w'aa the 
benefactress of Charlotte Staiih'y ; lor tliey nil return, , 
jsooiKU* or later, to their Avild wandering life.— Ao/'/’.s JUnff- , 
fma/, j 

AMUSEMENTS. 

It were unjust and ungrateful to conceive that the 
amusements of life are altogctlu'r forbidden by its beno- 
ficeiit Author. They serve, on (he contrary, important 
IMirposos in the eeononiy of life, and arc destined to pro- 
dneo important effects both upon our hapj^iness and 
character. They are ‘ tho wi'lls of the desert the kind 
resting-places in wjiieh toil niav relax, in which the wcai*y 
spirit may rccove.* its lone, and wlierr- the dcaiionditig 
mind may rcaissunie its stnuigth and its hopes. They 
are, in another view, of soiiie. iirq>ortan(*(> to the dignity 
of individual character. In everything we call amuse- 
iiK'iit, tlicrti is generally some display of taste and of ima- 
gination ; some (’levaticm of the mind from mere animal 
iTidiilgenee, or tlie baseness of sensual de.sire. Even in the 
scenes of relaxation, therefore, they have a tendency to 
preserve the dignity of human character, and to tiil up tho 
vacant and unguarded hours of life with occupations, in- 
nocent at least, if not virtuous. But their principal effect, 
pertiapR, is upon the social character of man. Whenever 
amusement is sought, it is in the society of our brethren ; 
and whenever it is found, it is in our sympathy with tho 
happiness of those around us. It bespeaks the disposition 
of benevolence, and it creates it. Wlven men assemble, 
accordingly, for the purpose of general happiness or joy, 
they exhibit to tho thoughtful eye oue^of the most pleasing 
appearances of their original character. They leave bohina 
them, for a time, the faults of their station and the aspe- 
rities of their temper ; they forget the secret viewa and the 
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solfissh purposes of their ordinary life, ufid mingle with the 
crowd around them with no other view tlkdn to receive find 
communicate happiness. It is a pfpectaclc which it is iiji- 
|)ossiblc to observe without emotion ; and while the vir- 
tuous man i^joiocs |it that evidence which it affords of the 
benevolent constitution of l^s nature, theijiious man is aiit 
to bless the benevolence of that |[xod who thus makes tlie 
wildcnicss and the solitary place be glad, and whose wMs- 
dora renders even the hours of amuseineiit subservient to 
the cause of virtue. It is not, therefore, the use of the 
innocent amusements of life which is dangerous, but the 
abuse of them ; it is not when they are occasionally, but 
when they arc constantly pursued ; when the love of 
amusemeht degenerates into a passion ; and wdien, from 
being an occasional indulgence, it becomes a habitual de- 
sire. — Afison. 


Manners are of more importance than law's. ITpon them 
in a great measure the laws depend. The law' touches us 
but here and there, now' and then. Mamieis are what vex 
or soothe, corrupt or inirify, exalt or debase, lairbarise or 
rohuc us, by a constant, steady, uniform, insensible opera- 
tion, like that of the air we breathe in. Tlioy give their 
whole form and colour to our lives. According to their 
quality, they aid morals, they snpjdy them, or they totally 
destroy them, — liurke. 


• THE RIVER. 

On thy margin let me lie, 

As thou gently flow'cst by. 

River, llowiog ceaselessly ! 

Ceaseless, restless o'er thy hi'>T, 

From an iimeon fountain fed, 

Hy a iKtwer rcEii&tlcbs led : 

Now, as in a joy entranc ing. 

Laughing, lingeiiiig, daU>iiig, dancing, 
CJlciir as any diautond lancing ; 

Now', with dark and sluggish flow. 

And a ruunmir|»l,iinti ve, low', 

Jjike an uiterauce of wo ; 

Now, thyself w'ith fury l.ishing, 
Rcclclosfl, desperate, forwaul dashing, 
O’er all hindraneo wildly crashing ; 

And now calm, as though at rest ; 

The quiet heavens wJtldn tliy h'ea*t, 

In their holiness imprest. 

Dream of gladness, boitoav’s sigh^ 
ra.SHion’9 shrieking agony — 

„ Strugglo-born tranquillity ! 

Mingled moods, yet one great w-hulc ; 
Ceaseless thus tlie waters roll. 

Onward, onw'ard to th< .v goal ! 
Liverpool f Avyimf^ 1844, 


Tlicrc arc few words much oft oner in our inotitlia than 
that sliort, but must important word, Time. Tn one sense, 
the thought of it seems to mingle itself with almost c*very- 
tliitig w'hich w'c <lo. It in the long Tneasure of our labour, 
expectation, and pain ; it is the scanty measure of our rest 
and joy. Its shortncKs or its length is continually given 
as our reason for doing, or leaving undone, the various 
work® which concern our station, our tailing, our family, 
our souls. And yet, witli all this frequent mention of it, 
there arc perhaps few things about which nu’n really think 
less ; few things, I mean, upon which they have less real 
settled thought. The more wo do think iq)on it, the 
deeper and the more diflieult will be tlie subjects wliieh 
will open before us; the richer, ttio, will they pi-ove in 
matters for most profitable meditation . — AixUdvacem Wil- 
hcrforccs Sermons. 

DIGESTION. 

t'hemieal solutions, to be made perfect from solid mate- 
rials in the proiwr time, require first the niechaiiieal Aid of 
crushing or yiounding, that the greatest possible quantity 
of surface may be presented to the solvent power. If men 
would reason thus about the faculties of the stomach, the 
g^tric juices would '^perhajw have a better chance of fair- 
play. Nature has provided us witli teeth for the mecha- 
moal pi M^s e, and if men will not assist her, they must pay 
the peufm* eontiime to be taxed with dyspepsia, atid 
the ghae^y pliyslugnomics that not only a^ict themselves, 
out thow 1nno(;ent persona who are compelled to look 
upOtt unearthly visages. Tlie consequences of this 
^m^Ous habit of quick-feetling, which is so ge&mt fat 
I perceived more striWngly ' than lunomr 
Slam SmIs. 


NEW WORK OF WILLIASM AND HOBEUT CIIAMBEHS, | 

MKS.sas Cham BK iis have long lieen sensible tlmt, notwithstanding 
the efl’ortB of the la'.t fifteen years to make the people a it ha in n(. 
PHoiM.K, there yet remams a A'nst portion of them for an horn tJie 
press exists nearly in vain. Cheap as literature has been made in j 
some instances, it has not yet been sufficiently chcain u* <i, or its loinis i 
Iiavo not been accommodated in all respects to tho tastes and neces- 
sitics of the masses. With a view to remedy tho defect as far as 
IKissible, Mksbrs Chamiikiib have for some time h.'wl in prciiara- 
tion a series of sinnll and cheap detached jjublications— sucli as, 
fi-om their matter, may Imvo a claim on tho attention of the nrv 
humblest and least iustt uctetly and, from their price and form, a 
chance of finding their way into the most remote and neglected i 
nooks of the country. The .Tournnl and otlter works of the eilitors i 
will, the> hojiD, eontinne to suit the Avishes of the class to wdiieli 
they are mainly addrt'sw'd— tho inti'lloctnal aristocracy of the 
middle and AA’orking-elasses : they now seek to giAo tlir benefits (>t 
tlio paix'r-making and printing Tuachinos, AiUiliscd by inoial aim*., 
to the gonnine ropi'i.ArE of the i.and. 

It is intended that the work— to be namu(^ Ciia.w iikhs’s Mis- 
f’* r.r.ANY t*K I’sEvri. and K.\Tii:a'rA! mni; TnACis- -hliull be jnib- i [ 
lislied pi'rlodically Ev'ery Satin day then' Avillbe issued a numhfr, I 
consisting of a slusit of large daublo foo'icap (3 jJ pagea), price (ino | 
penny. In most instances, (sich number av ill* present one distinct , l 
subject, forming a scpaiato and inde]>enik nt publieiitiort. In otlK'r ' 
instances, a nunilwr aaiII be di\ided into lialf-Hhoots, or into one ' 
half and tAVO quai tcr-shects, each of which iiorlioiiH will in like 
manner bo complete in, itself. TheieAA'ill more raiely be siibjtvt^ 
occupying tAA'o numbers. There aviU thus bo embraced In the 
scries — 

Tra< ts of .{2 ji.agcs nt ou” p< nr,y. I 

Thai ts of 10 ]«iges at one half’/teuny. 

TRArT.s of }| pages at one/arthiny. i 

And AA hen tho Bubjeet unavoidably extends to tA\ o 'veekly number . 
they Avill form i 

TiiAt 'TS of 64 pages at tiroifeihr. 

The AA'ork will likcAvi^e Iw issued in sew'cd montlily pints, pricf j 
fiteyente, tAvo of these forming a volume ly.Ki pages i, price ' lo ! 
shilfiuy, neatly done up in boaxd.s for the table or libitiry. 1’be 
annual cost of the Avork, therefore, w ill not e-xeced four shilllng.s m 
liumberH, five shillings in monthly parta, and six shillings in J 
\ohunes — u degree ef cheapness, the quantity of mutter considered, 
Avhieli has no purnllel. 

TJie tyjK* Avith w'hieh this fieries of publications aa ill be printed 
is large, deal', and legible ; and the niimbeis will contain, for Ma* 
greater part, one or more Wood E.vouaam.vos, from dniAvings by 
^’KV.^'^LIv and other eminent artists, designed either for embcl 
lishinent or illustration of the tt?xt. 

The matter of tho traeis will be a mixture of tbc useful and 
entertaining; the latter, hoAvover, predominating, (iindueti'd on ' 
the same principles Axhich have been found »o acceptable in Cn am- 
hkr.s’s KiiiNBCuoM JcMiHMAr., thc uuliJeetB Andll consist of Talcs, 
Moral and Humorous, Popular Poetical Pieoesof a moral aud ele- 
vating character. Favourite B.illads, Popular Historical Sketehew, 
Biographies of Public and Private Persons, Illustrations of Mornl , j 
I and Social EcDuoiny, Hints on Gardening, Agrioulturo, Domestic 
I Managenicut, and Sanitary Rogukvtiuns, Lemins in Heionoe, Ac ' 

- counts of Cities and CimntHes, Wonders of Nature and Ai't, 
Abridged Trftnslat^onfl of Interesting and Expensive Fokfign i > 
W'orks, dec. Whether tho artioles be oiiglnal, and written for the 
series, or rcpublications, the w'hulo wdll be of that Avholesomc and j 
attractive kind of reading which is dostniblo for Parish^ School, '( 
and VoUiUffe ^fyraries ; al^ for the tibrnries now forming in all 
properly conducted Prisotift lios/ntalSy AsylumSt and PacUfrio^ mid 
Inthe Jmy ahd Nntv/. , i 

The fltst ntitnbbi' Will ai^ar on SATURDAY the 2d of NO- 
VEMBER,, by which moans tho first volume will bo fbWyi for . | 
laying on t^he taWe on No^-Yoar’s-Day 1845. , , ■ , 

Published by W. and R. CirAMnaas, High Street, Edinburgh (also | 
98 Miller Street, Glasgow) ; and, wRh their perznission, by W. 

OaW, Afned Cither, London.— Printed by W. |md R, CifAMtiisHs, j 

Edinburgh. ' | 

vy Complete Mte«of the Journal, SerkSt In twelve voTumeSf 
and fOao odd atunlM to oomplete sets, may be had from tho pub- 
Hshere, or Ihehr ttamped edition of the Joumal is now ; 

issued, iwioe 2^, to go froo by post. ; 
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‘THE MOOK8,’ 

(Irousii-shooting in the Scottish Highlands is an 
amusement exclusively for men of fortune, no others 
being able to hear its expense. Eor this reason, as 
well as from the narrow geographical limits in which 
the sport takes place, miiltitudes have only heard of it. 
They see notices in the newspapers of tlune and duly, 
that Lord dohn has taken this moor, and Sir James 
that, apd from time to time the same ever - vigilant 
intelligencers communicate such facts as that the birds 
liave had a goi^l breeding season, or the reverse. But 
for the great ^ulk of the British public, tlus same 
moor-shooting is as little a matter of personal know- 
ledge or experience, us are the sports of the Tudiau 
jungle. I had eminently felt this to be uiy own case, 
having never had, in the whole course of my lifo, an 
opportunity of seeing a gun fired at wild birds, and 1 cou- 
se(iuently felt as a pure Cockney on all subjects con- 
nected with the amusemout. At length it has been 
my fortune to witness the enjoyracinis of a Highland 
moor, and that under circumstances which, for a humble 
member of the republic of letters, may be considered as 
unusually advantageous. The consequence is, that I 
propose, in all seriousness, to attempt making the 
British public acquainted with the external features of 
grouse-shooting.* * * 

One of the beautiful days at the end of August — by 
which time a week of heavenly weather had rejoiced 
the liearts at once of tlie farmer and the sportsman 
— saw me carried on the top of the Highland mail past 
the Fair City of the Tay, past Duiikeld, and so on 
into the Highland district of Athole, which, Iiowever, 
1 was only to penetrate a few miles. At the neat little 
inn of .JDogierait, peninsulated by the meeting w'atcr.. of 
the Tay and Turamel, a country gentleman — whom it 
is hut the simplest truth to speak of as one of the most 
beloved of his county, at the same time that he is an 
unusually aeaious lover of field-sports — had taken up 
his temi>orary abode, while recreating himself upon 
soma eight thousand acres of the neighbouring moors, 
cons^tuting what 1 found was called the Balnaguard 
. Bh^ting, He had all the right which Major Galbraith 
an^ his l^puds assumed, to put up the p^td wand at 
the do^r, thereby indicating that the house was entirely 
^agi^$ ibt hs had taken the ^’ple of it ibr the time ; 
« and bm my amiable host was attended by the ladies of 
His £smtly, and auoh portions of his establishment as made 

* taste not booha, old and new, wpon shoot- 

laS fo aHitstes^ am ! bat, itrauge m it n(||ar 

' In question t they only direo- 

•J*“****WPii^ See. avpatentty ptwamiSR 

tbe excatston m univettnily 

known* * . , 


I ogp residence in the house only perhaps- too little of an 
1 SoWnture. tStill it was the Highlands ; ’still was moat 
i of the usual state of life cast asific. All was hilarity 
and glee, to which the singularly fine state of the atmo- 
sphere in no small degree contributed. I thought, as I 
looked over the smooth and pellucid waters of the Tay, 
at the corn-fields of the strath, and the heaths and 
woods of tlic hills, the whole canopied by a sky that 
seemed incapable of ever more suspending a wet cloud 
over poor mortals, that I had never seen a scene com- 
bining more of natural and acquired beauty. 

Apropos to the high spirits fof the party, we had in 
the course of the evening a regale of that lively music 
' for which Athole is celebrated. My host had engaged 
I the attendance of a clever violinist, Charles Mackintosh 
I of Inver, and of Reter Murray, a worthy old violoncellist 
j from the same plaa^, that reels and strathspeys might 
: not be wanting to cheer liiinself and his people after the 
fatigues of the day. Favoured by these two performers> 
w'e had a rustic dance in the cool of the evening upon 
the raft-like boat moored at tbe neighbouring ferry 
across the Tay, where a party of villagers gladly exhi- 
bited their skill in that ultra-merry saltatton peculiar 
to grave Scotland. Such electric movements of hob- 
nailed feet — such frantic gesticulations and intertwist- 
ings — such wildly joyous exclamations ! — ^all looked on 
and heard with sympathising pleasure by our kind- 
hearted host and his sisters. Afterwards, in our par- 
lour, we had the two musicians to give us a private 
concert, in which was comprehended not only a selec- 
tion of thtj finest reels, but many also of the best slow 
airs of our country — as Miss Graham of Inchbrakie, 
Loch Erroch-side, and others of the best productions of 
Gow, father and son, Donald Dow, and Marshall. It 
was most interesting to enjoy these fine strains in the 
province which had given them birth ) and what added 
not a little to the feeling of the hour, was the considera- 
tion that one of the players, our octogenarian base, had 
for upwards of twenty years been tlie professional asso- 
ciate and friend of Neil Gow', who was bom and Spent 
his whole life in the village where our musician still 
resides. Old Murray had played with Neil to the Diike 
of Athole and his friends sixty-two years 
was present on the night when Burns was 
by bis grace. Afterwards he performed ih 
Gow’s Edinburgh band, of wbi<fo Im fo sole 

suiyivor. He told us some droU *iijmhus 

Neil,* whose wit was as remarkkhte m W 
music, and wlio seems to have heeil;|n!lvilt;gttd to fdl 
forms of speech with his nobfep^ttoil:^^ one 
lived in a cottage^ and Ihtf As a 

specimen ol'lho one day ex- 

piessing.au. anX'i^''a^^li\iM|^^ and 'paying 'Sonio 
attentions to the quartt^Od 

in his neifi^ihouriioo4>heh'K * Whatl^ vrnuld 
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yc do that, man? Dlnna ye mind It tliat 
burnt Dinikeld House?’ The HiglUandjiMittJi- memory 
referred to a tranaaction which took about a 

century l>eii>re, amidat the tuujult^^ of t)>e, revolution — 
at which time the regiment «eli^y raised, and 
named the Cameronians, from the re^l^us class who 
chiefly onmpoaod it. How amused would the oflictTs 
have l^n at heiiiff thus held responsible for fin act of 
persons so different from themselves, and so lost in 
tile mists of antiquity I Our violonceUist also informed 
us that Neil had played at Dunkeld House to Prince 
Charles, whom he followed to Stirling ; but, like Horace 
and, many others of the tuneful tribe, he had no vocation 
to arms ; so he quietly left the Highland army at that 
place, and returned to his native shades at Inver. Alas ! 
poor Murray, a true ‘lust minstrel,' has fallen upon 
evil days in his old age, and, amidst clianges of masters, 
and, what is perhaps more important, of facjtors, now 
pines in poverty on the estates of a family to whom he 
has fiddlcHl for nearly two-thirds of a century. Surely, 
amidst the spendings of a great house, if attention could 
bo attracteii to the circumstance, something might be 
devoted to the cornfi^^ of such ji venerable adherent. 

1 must leave this prattle. However, and overlook 
various other matters wiiich were amusing and inte- 
resting to myself at the time, in order to attend to my 
main object. It was on Monday the '2i\ of September 
that I accompanied my host for the first time to his 
moor. Not a speck wgs on the sky, as, about ten 
o’clock, our party crossed the Tay on the way to the 
opposite Jiill. Let me here remark, that the cortege 
of a grouse-shooter who chooses to do things in stylo 
is rather imposing. Our sportsman was attended by 
his garackeejKjr — a fine-looking yout^ man of six 
feet — to manage the dogs ; by bis principal servant, 
to load his pieo-o and enrry a spt;re one; also by a 
pony bearing panniers, for the purpose of receiving 
the game. There was a country youth to guide and 
attend to the pony ; another to bad the two or three 
pairs of dogs not on immediate duty ; and, finally, a 
boy with a haversack to carry the dead game, as it 
accumulated, to the horse. . Tlius •we wwe in ail seven 
persons, besides a horse and neven (.r eight dogs. 'I'he 
dresses of master and men were alike jdain, as beseems 
the roughness of the oaeiipation ; but the party acquireii 
a certain romantic character from the accoutrements 
borne by several of tliem, amidst which were conspicu- 
ous two large silver-mounted and heraldically -sculp- 
tured borne, slung by belts, which, however, 1 found to 
he only devoted to carrying the liquor which is in requi- 
sition on aU extraordinary occasions in the Highlands. 

Our march was for four miles along the elope of a 
Highland mountain, where there was nothing to direct 
or aid the footing hut a rude peaf-road—tlmt is, a way 
by v/hich the people are accustomed to bring their fuel 
from the bogs on the higii ground. Opposite to us lay 
the braes of Tullimet, celebrated by one of our fiddle 
tones ; and it was remarkable what an interest we were 
occasionally disposed to feel in cohtem plating these 
finely wooded slopes, and the neat mansion of Sir 
Robert Dick perched nearly at the top of them. As 
we ascended, we commanded wider and wider views of 
tlio great coniferous province of his grace of Athole — a 
range of mountainous country, covered, it is said, con- 
tinuously for fifteen miles with pines and larches, mostly 
planted by the late duke. Ben-y^gloe gradually came 
into view behind us— a huge mountain near Blair, form- 
ing part of hi« grocers magnificent deer-forest. More 
to the west, we gseoght the huge head of Schiehallion, 
while in the opposite direction the hills above Dunkeld 
-^raigiebnriif apd Craigrinean— presented to aotice 
. #*‘k*^fes|l^ed t(^ Up, up still, along the hill- 
Iffe? ?? tliough something falls like rain from 

gto sme* locks. Tliree miles walked, we reach a weil- 
pTojecting rock, and there the hoi^ is 
" ^ called into requisition. Another fnile, 
is gained-— a wide expanse of viifSed 
by craggy peaks, and contairimg in 


its lowest hollows two smooth -surfaced tarns, lone ns 
that which the fisherman of Arabian fiction found where 
once had stood a populous city. It was now time to 
look about for game. 

My friend therefore took his gun, and liis game- 
keeper sent forth two dogs in quest of birds. The mode 
of procedure seemed to be this. The party walks 
slowly along a place thought likely to contain hirdt! — 
generally low places, where there are rills, for the birds 
can never be far from water; and, if possible, the jiro- 
gress is contrary to the direction of the wind, as thereby 
the scent pojups to the dogj^ The tw’o anuiuils range .'i 
little forward, passing from side to side atrross ca(*li 
other, and never more than about a Iiinidred and fifty 
yards ahead of the party: if they cluiiiee to go beyond 
this range, the keeper recalls tliem by a wave of his 
arm or with his whistle. Lounging about in a seem- 
ingly careless fashion with their tongues lolling as 
usual from their mouths, it is curious to cdiscrve ilie 
sudden change of demeanour assumed by the animal 
when it seents game. It instantly stojis. wilh its fore- 
f<x>t perhaps suspended in the air and bent backwards; 
its mouth is shut, as if it feared to give an alarm by tlie 
sound of its respiration; and an air of concern and in- 
terest (I do not speak funeifully) ovi'vsiireadb its coim- 
tenanee. The sportsman then advances to the iilace, 
bearing his cocked piece ready to be prosented, and 
gciierallj^ the liirds pet iiji at his jqipronch. If near 
enough, he fires, first the one barrel, liu ii the other, 
.always aiming at one bird of the covey bnly. Tlicre are 
great difierenccs on different djiys, aihl at different 
periods of the season, in the vii-ilance^ and alacrity of 
tile birds. On some days, partu;vlarly in the latter 
part of the brief month during wliich grouse-shooting 
lasts, they do not mt well — that is, do not wait till tlie 
sportsman is within shooting distance. It was now the 
latter part of the season; but, owing iierhapa to the 
heat of the day, the birds sat well; conscipiently there 
vais an opportunity for excellent sport. My friend com- 
menced in earnest, and for a couple of hours was in- 
cessantly active in bringing down birds. He is, 1 
believe, esteemed one of the three best bbot.s in Perth- 
sliiAC, having practised the art since his earliest boy- 
hood. During the three weeks already elapsed of the 
season, he had killed exactly lOiiO animals of various 
kinds, chiefly grouse, upon his own moor. In the jvhoot- 
iiig, there is, I believe, no mystery be>und stetuli- 
ness and correctness of aim ; or at best, there are a 
few small maxims to be observed, as, for example, to 
take the birds if possible when flying from >oii in a 
direct line ; for when they arc taken abreast — whicli is 
apt to be their jMisitioii at the first rise — the shot most 
likely will lie turnetl aside by the cuirass of soft feathers, 
and no effect will follow. The management of the dogs 
seemed to me the most delicate and interesting part of 
the wdiole business of the field. They must be so trained 
as not to run forward at the shot game, which is what 
they are inclined to do; for there may be birds still sit- 
ting, which, if not thus disturlKjd, would prove marks 
for the sportsman’s second barrel. When, therefore, a 
dog rushes on after the shot, he is severely corrected by 
the whip of the keejier. When it is necessary, howeyer, 
that the bird should be sought for, he is allowed and 
encouraged to go in search of it ; tliat is to say, the spe- 
cial dog which first made the point* And occasionally, ’ 
when only* a wound has been inflicted, it is no easy 
matter to find the bird.^ Daring the course of this day 
my friend brought down three at ope shot^ Two 
Were immediately got amongst the jheathor$ hat the , 
third had scudded off to tlio distance of two; hundred 
yards, and a quarter of an lu>ur was spent in search 
of it. Sometimes the po^t of the dqgs proves to he 
false, the scent haviing arisen from grouna where Inrds I 
had recently been, but where there are none now. For J 
such disappointtiients . there seems te be no isemedy* 
For the other great disappointment, naisshig, there is 
always some consolation. Either the hirda wei^e too 
ikr ofii and It was absurd to spend shot upon them ; i 
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be no doubt that that jede of an old hen 
is' t«ra4i^ v^iaturbed covey generally flies to 

at leatfl,lSboY,(SNi^^ a quarter of a mile, and lights 
out si^ht ,jof ‘’^sSstrty ; but it is the duty of the 

koeps&f’vio inw^k’tPl/-whGreaboiita it lights^ in order 
to attefilpt ib'4gain afterwards. One thing above 

all others to be v®5fing to a sfiortsman’s bosom — 

the blithe poek^^k of the male bird as he flies off' un- 
hurt, whether nt the head of his covey or alone. There 
is a defying insolence in the sound that would fire the 
blood of a Socrates, were such a person to take to the 
moors. , 

After shooting for about three hours, and bagging 
some dozen brace of grouse and one teal, it was declared 
to be time for lunch, and W'e accordingly had the pony 
brought lip to a s])ririg, round which the party arranged 
themselves, with little regard to ceremony. , Bread and 
cheese and meat were produced from one of tlie panniers, 
^nd the horn was used liberally to qualify the water, 
and prevent its chilliness from having any injurious 
eflects upon the system. On this praidice, so common 
in the Highlands, I would be excused on the present 
occasion from making any remark. After n'sting a 
little, and when my friend had finished liis cigar, wo 
started again with fresh vigour, and entered once more 
into the sport. One of the first incidents was the kill- 
ing of an Alpine hare, a kind of animal which abounds 
on the Terthshire hills. It is jierfectly white in winter; 
but at the present season was of a gray colour, with a 
blui«h tinge — ifence its common name amongst sports- 
‘ men is a blKc %tre. It makes, T believe, as good soup 

1 ns brown hares .do, and its skin forms very pretty niufl’s 

1 for ladies. As we*went on, one of our dogs, liaving 

1 made a point, was encouraged to move forward in the 

1 usual slow tnamier, when, in his progress, crossing a 

1 rill, he came upon, and chopped^ that is, with one ire 
: stantaneoijs bite despatched, a blue leveret. Here was 
a great fault, of which a regard to discipline made it 
ne^'CRsary that due notice should be taken. The keeper 
inflicted a sharp flagellation, holding the dead hare to- 
wards him, and calling out ‘ ware hare !’ The severity 
WAS the more distressing, as the dog was an uncom- 
monly good one, and had been the chief tninister of 
the sport of the day. I felt much for him, and half 
lamented the existence of an amusement whicli in- 
volved such pains to the most respectable of all the 
lower animals. I was informed, however, that means 
are now found for dispensing with much of the severity 
formerly used in training pointers. Hogs, as well as 
human beings, have been of late years educated more 
through the principle of kindness tlian that of terror. 
The advance of improved educational maxims iu the 
school and the kennel has been sinuiltancous. 

After accompanying my friend for another hour, I 
thought it liest to reserve further strength, and ft ikc 
the best of my way home, leaving him t<i pursue Ids 
sport. I reached Logierait in time for a late dinner, 
and our sportsman came in about iiiglitfall, with thirty 
brace of birds. 

Two days after, the fine weather still continuing, 
it was resolved to devote a day chiefly to loch-fishing 
with the net, and on this occasion the ladies proposed 
to accompany us. About ten o’clock, then, we crossed 
the Tay fifteen strong, besides the pony and dogs, under 
one of tlie most ardent suns that ever shone ujion Perth- 
shire in iJeptember. The whole available force was en- 
gaged on this occasion ; for it requires no small number 
Of hands tq pull the nets from a Highland loch. Amongst 
• vho had not been with us on the former day, 

Mackintosh, a powerful specimen of the 
Athole whom my friend employs through- 

out tile yegp 'ws the watdler of his moor, and who 
for his superiority in aU games 
requiring stsitfM Another new figure was honest 
Charl^^ with 'idi* fiddle* w Strains from thne to 

fme tent imirnatUm* as we paced along the 

TOUgh slope. to and air, burning sun, c<le«% 

mountedhs Logie^t hamlet and kirk 

L... . , 

reposing far below— such wore the features of the scene 
as we advanced on our toilsome march ; sensible of 
fatigue, yet full of life and glee, not excepting even the 
ladies. On, on we go, till at length human strength can 
<lo Po more, ai^ we are all forced into an admiration of 

Sir Robert Dick’s house whether we will or no — Charley 
meanwhile regaling us with the very tune referring to 
the district we are regarding, the Braes of Tullimet. 
Again to breast the hill, and soon wc come up along- 
side a drove of little Highland cattle on their way to 
the southiTu markets, followed by a suite of guides and 
dogs, and lending character to the scene, liion, how- 
ever, we leave these far bedow, and now a well occurs, 
and no one is inclined to let well alone, and the horn is 
produced, and partaken of by some. The i)ouy, sur- 
mounted b}" the Hereulean figure of Gil damicson, is at 
same time seen toiling up another.part of the hill 
^ some distance. At length we reach the loch, bosomed ; 

amidst the lonely rocky peaks, and smooth and 
clear as a mirror beneath the noonday sun. 

Tliis lake was a favourite resort for fishing with the 
late Duke of Athole, and its capabilities, as well as the 
proper modes of fishing it, are Consequently as well 
known as is the proper mode of managing any farm 
upon his grace’s estate.** Its name of Loch ’the 

lake of wings — bears reference to eight bay^ fottpud; by 
it amongst the sinuosities of the ground, and the vliufu ' ^ 
of vvliieh, it is said, can nowhere be seen at once. Baeh 
of tlicsc bays aflbrds grounij for a ^hot of the net, 
the bottom being there comparatively smooth, so that 
the tackle is in no danger of being destroyed* Having 
assembled at a point where a coble was moored, the net 
was brought forward and duly arranged. I found that ^ 
it was about thirty yards long by four or five broad, the 
one side being provided with corks for floating, and the 
other with plummets for the contrary purpose, while 
strong ropes extended from botn ends. 1 am thus par- 
ticular in description, because there must be many who, 
like myself up to tliat da.y, had no adequate idea of the 
form or arrangements of a fishing- net. The mode &f ^ ' 
proceeding was this. One end of the net being fixed 
within the coble, the bmly of it is piled u*p in folds at 
the stern, and then (‘arried out by a rower into the lake. 

At a proper place, he hands the end of one of the roxies 
ashore to a party of four or five persons, who remain 
holding it till he has rowed across, dropping out the 
rope and net as he nutves along, till he reaches another 
proper place upon the shore, and there hands the end of 
the (dher rope to another party of equal force. Tine two 
parties are now holding the net across a bay, and their 
further procedure is simpl}-' to sweep it along that bay 
till they bring it near the shore, thus drawing with , 
them all the fish which might be within a certain dis- 
tamje of the surface. When near shore, the two par- 
ties shorten rope and come close together, so as to 
hag the net, which at length trails along the bottom, 
and allows no fish which may be in that part of the lake 
an opportunity of escape. At our first shots, we had 
llnly two or threef pike enclosed, which made a poor ex- 
hibition at the landing of the net ; but it was pleasant 
afterwards to see the net come tumbling in with a couple 
of dozen of fine large speckled trout. The process which 

1 have described was repeated eight times, namely, at 
each of the bays in the lake, our party passing round 
at leisure to see the net make its successive land- 
ings. A more cheerful scene 1 had never seen, for all 
was life and joy amongst the attendants, and our ladies 
trod the dry heath with as blithesome steps as they 
would have trod a ball-room, while at every passage of 
the boat along the lake a young man* seated in it, en^ 
livened the air, and soothed the waten with merry High- 
land tunes upon the bagpipe. Heanwhitei, a boy was 
carefully stowing away lots of fi|h in the paimiers borne 
by our friend the pony. , # 

,, geuariaiy liutin tHls 

distriot* fot wlitat reason 1 Mnot there seems to no objec- 

ttontoiu ' ' , 

• • 




Aft«r 4Jb# «x^i ari^l,()f .4«r 

tiiiguiahoti fop #J*d a(iK)^?i 08 «i St 

lieiag ttMlP l)^W(WW twfll -o’olqokj rW« «(d 4 #ew^ 

ouusdw tftftto'plea^nt th^t 

good hmia^ur «U 0 U< mt 

dowtt.uppn the hfinsSi )m\^ tl>!?i sj^?mg»- wjiUwg^ be 
pleased 4 witib t ^v^rythii^g, ' gjod dqubtea Iw^vipg, wMb 
the idillc©— * f t < 

^ thU lifrt ibotf evt 

Tlififtl tl^t.<Mrjpa|niKl ^it. ' J 

I ^ ’ 1 

Tljio gtt;eia/Hnt;$ grouped tbia^vwdnjifi pV;tMt^^pjt 4 y anioug 
t^e utj^bouring rockn, backe 4 1 ‘y.tbappm', wliich 
f tog^ sQgtgmpIativdy at hand foe the ti^ko gf tliq good 
4 bqpe. The materials of^a light meal, >¥ith 
yajpS^ bevgtages h^iitUng various ta^teSt ^ore th^ 
handed about, aud a'^e fell to with sudi apatite a'l only 
hill exqrcijes ^au give. The laugh ana joke parsed 
across the lountaui between master aud retmuo. aiid 
did not appear from anything before me that such things 
as r^ks or ceremonies existed umouff nicn -altliough, 
at the same time, there wii,s m trace of a lack of mutual 
respect on either sidor »Such, I thought, is exactly tlie 
footing oil 'whicli a genUeman of nalit feelings should 
wish to be with hU dependents ; and ere tlierc c>er> - 
where as much genuine iinpreteudiug kiudncbs from 
one class towards another as 1 saiv here, 1 cannot 


doubt that societar w'ould he a stcue of greater enjov- 
incnt to all parties. :^ur ^d cvi n our geutle darncs 
fhil to lend their aid to tiio jocundity of the hour. At 
length, eating being done, wc had recourse to our friend 
Charley for a song; add prcsentlv he filled tlie <*lcar oir 
with ‘ Came yc by Athole braes r after whu h sutt wded 
another equally appt'opnate, * The Braes of Balquhidder/ 
Charigy, however, could not he expected to sing for ever , 
so a demand was made clsea'herc, and most amusingly 
answered. An elderly, dark-complexioned, &harp-fia- 
tured native, who liad been brought to assist in the 
hauling of the net. was competent, it appeared, to favour 

3 0 conipauy with a smuggler’s song, entitled the * Battle 
Corry muckloch,’ a ditty which never had been printed, 
no more than tlie wliisky it referred to had i\cr paid 
duty, aud wliksli seemed to be everywhere understood 
as a piece of capital fustic .waggery. With little hesi- 
tation, our aongster bcaaii in a sbaip emphatic voice to 
a llighland tttne, the siud Battle. 6 k.c.— which I found to 
be a oescvipiion of a real event, a repulse which a gaugorS 
party had experienced near Amuln v about twenty years 
ago ; the ‘ Falkirk,’ it might be called, of the Smuggling 
Cause ; the last gleam of triumph which tlic contraband 
trade had eapenenc^ ere it sunk into its present insig- 
uiflcance, tfiie song was greatly enjoyed, and I give it 
here, if not to entertain others, at least to show how 
eobily we, jin such circumbtancos, were entertained . — 
'TUB BaiTJUE or coaKYMUCKX.oc'U. 

JJtJO^ohbpir, on the twenty- hnf, 

A party df the Soottleh Clre>s 
nwie UP our Iptty nivuntaioH «toeji, 

Itoe Biffbhma wUiskv foi to otM/c • 

With sword sau pistol by their hide, 

'X^ V rhOiighi to tnahe ^ bwkt attack , 

AUd! on thhy wsatod v as to Mciae 
Pogf Dimslil wi' bif smugglsd drup 


Birttfi dye a dow a dw, 

' MniH dye^adow u daddic, 
tr 4>irihB4iy«A4Qwadee, 

^ ^ ^ poop JUMstyttld wi’ his tuniig^ied dr«ip 

’m f{«a|ht(ae4tiW^ip.h^^ men, 
Ai^tbey l»oii«)d4Ui surintind, 


He t»ys, f Xpu*: P#^y I «* wet ifowe, 
By vlrtl^ W 6ttf Sritjsh crown.’ 

> nip,' Mfye f^hidd, " apt sd fast, 
m wee dtap^igj^a a* btSr altt t 
We ceie not for yoneicnr ;lKia» Jicwis, 
let yjpvf mucifile imideA w*’ 

f W j^wod bb drSw up his msg. 


' Afnf^^eh their stlriw went, ‘ 

* Avrfl«^!tlwy“ta«Mia a bewWmttack,. 1 1 i 

tirrirbthcSctfohl^^^^b*^r, ^ 

Ahiwekeia^layupfmtiie‘pUtia< ^ > 

Than Shady he te llenikl fpatd. ^ i 

* We ba>w kUW one «’ the bejianm ban ’ 

But up he got aad lan awa, 

\nd i^trf^ht to Ainiilfld he ftcvV, 

And left the jed to do their best. 

An they wen. left at Wutciloo 

Then Donald ind his lads Htiiick fust 
Tbe> riaUc the h' arditn quit the lichl , 

'JhC Ruugbi he \\.i4 thmiiiM d wtol, 

Refuie that be was foiccd to jyuld 
‘ Yo filthy, upfly, gauger loon, 

Jf e’er je coint the gatef again, 

If e’er you come this road again, 

Ye’ll ne’er he«» Auebtciaidoj. town 
Vnd when the battle it wan o’er. 

And not a hors* man to be seen, 
lliave Don ild to Ins men ilid s<i\ . 

* Coino sit ye down upon the gm n J 
Vnd now, my lads, >e lUst shftH have 

A drappio o’ the thing we ha'4 1 
And troth,’ qnotli Donold, ‘ they didkot 
A liUh> hiuiy down the hiui/ 

Br.ivo, Dotiiild! We Mxm i.tter set again tc the net- 
iiithmg, ami coinpleti d the round of the lodi at two 
moie hauls. Meanwhile, my host bethought hku it 
might lie as well to take honi(‘ a few grouse; so, setting 
ofi with his keeper and the dogs, he siKin filled a bog, 
and then returned to us The dpolinirtg Sun now gave 
the hint that it m^us time to he wendilig homewoo’d; 
80 , alter a day of the greatest levity of htiart I had known 
for a long time, amidst chut and imjiiTiuient infinite, we 
began to descend the mountain. Wo reached 
about seven, not too weary or cxJmusted to take a 
licarty dinner, mainly composed of our lake spoils, or to 
enjoy a spi^t of (jharlc; s fiddle tunes, which came it) 
by wav ol dessert ^Vml thus ended my experienced bf 
the aumsemcnls of a sheoiing-station j for next day saw 
me on my way back to moihng hard-wcirkhig Edfliit- 
burgh, tliere to resume the ubual monotony of existonw 
and Its usual cares. 

i^iroubc-shooting in tlie Highlands has lately become 
a favourite recreation wiUi Kuglish as well as ScottiaJi 
gentlemen, luid at present there is such a demand for 
ground on winch to practise it, that something like a 
second lent is realised by the proprietors. Many 
thousands of {lounds are thus annually brought into 
and siient in the land of the (Jael. 'Fo give some idea 
of the shooting rent of propi'fty in that district., 1 may 
mention that my friend, with an gesociate, paid a fein 
years ago L.a8U for thirty-eight thousand acros of moor 
near Oalnaspidal In the presdkt year, rants have 
risen beyond all precedent, aud parties have in aoitr 
instances paid Ii.500 and even I&800 for good tMhors. 
It has even become a kiud of trade to tidee woorsi lukl 
allow single BportSEpen ta shoot over them at favtntl 
guineas a day, TOserving the game kiBech BrldGli 
lessee of the ground s^la to dealers in jBdinbmrgb 
or Lomlon. Twenty years ngu, shooting bent hsias 
scarcely known in ISoQliand ; now it ds so uadi 
established, tliat fifteen yeaxia’ ^i^itMhase la allowed 
It in the price tof estates, and & antera into 
sidemtion in provfeloutfer ynuBgntsnembeirsof femltias. 
It may wall be sapposed that s&sotiiig ia M) tarpcnshie 
amusemapt. A sp^feman, basidea the rent fer hw moefir, 
umst fee an active niau to watob it dwin^the yofoi tdie 
mas t giiK ^oiuities to the shepto’ds to |M»mh«Kt Mdir 
good will ; for a shepherd can crush a brood o|jeg|ainrj4li 
m fell pf ma* aJeo sosietet Itw game, nd^out 

iaiaifossibmtypf4etBotion. 1%enfrhe«ei|mtes(leg^ 

^ wlifck^wiflgindividnato i*»ah tkei wue 

five {»pundpi--eKx^tre^ vailpua^kktder-^ «ame- 

keapeiv ae maaMna/lds iNperb^HM^ j|if*4iliidr 

TihetlbeiieeaMtii% 


Id. 


SBUms wafi« 


f Tbfeway. 




jmred with (^lih^^,'e5cjAew^9fe. Xtid all this outlay of years, dr^rsiteh’pai’t of that timeiie tbe^dflrfciniga shall 
money is for ^ iunmouKwt which rarely lasts above be ^ivoceedetl in* 1 tb the |n*to{»r^ 
three weeks in Jihe lyear* » Nevertheless, it is scarcely ' lordsman, varies; acocmiiit^ to fcif<yi4mfft«n08e* t5^^ 
surprisiniar that grousp-ehootUig is so favourite a recrea- eighth tb one-thUrteejith ^ntised/' *!*his 

tion ; for it is obyiooaly one fuU of deligUtful excitement, preliminary having t«eii •settledv the» ttihie ' to 

and even in the rctttm which it gives to natural, sinlple, he formed. Natttre Iumj diatviliutfed ihihe#al WWMilth in | 
hardy life, is’ a ^Ratification whuii is only felt the cracks or fiashres of rock called lodes, wlilch‘^ ih Com* 
more keenly, thp ippi-b that ordinary life is artificial and wall take an easterly and westerly direction, And moat 
refined. capriciously even in tliem *, for their thickness varies 

j from that of a sheet of paper to thirty feet. No lode, 

again, is quite tilled lyitli ore, which is scattered in 

c: ( » 11 N 1 S H MINES AND M 1 N E U S. ■®‘’ ‘ '''*^^‘^1 *“d the 

Tiibblsli i^rinwn as ‘deads. When it has bceni kscer- 
The county of Cornwall, which occupies the extreme taihed'riiat metal exists’, the first thing done iil tb sirik 
south-western point of EnRand, is richer than any other a perpendicular slnfft to the depth of about- sixty 
district of Great Britain in mineral treasures. Copper or ten fathoms; then an excavation is made horizon- 
and tin are found in large quantities amidst.granite and ^^13% to' form * levels* or galleries. .To do this, the 
clay-slate or killas, in fissures or veins. Load, silver, ^jhers dig in the direction of the veins, one set work- 
cobalt or antimony, are mostly found in clay-slate, but | ing'^owards tlie east, and another towards the west, to ! 
in limited quantities. The number of mines in Corn- j form two galleries simultaneously in opposite directions, 
wall is one hundred and forty, in which about two i Having proceeded about A hundred yards, they would 
millions and a half of capital is employed.* he unable to ‘ drive’ the level further for want of air. 

The most important of the copper and tin mines lie ! had it not been previously arranj^lsd that two other sets 
abouthalfway between the Bristol and British Channels, | of miners should have lieen at work, at the appointed 
near tiie town of liedruth, in hills ranging from three i distances On the surface, to sink two oldicr shafts. By 
to four hundred feet above the sen. The largest are | this means the gallery may he continued to any length, 
tlie Coiisoiidated, the United, the Poldice, and the Dal- I shafts being sunk at everj.' hundred yards. While this 
coath mines. Tiie surface of the ground under which i ‘level’ is being made, a third set of miners are employed 
tkeisG excavations aro made, presents an aspect no- i in the original, or, us it is tqrmed, the * engine shaft,* 
wtwfrc else to Tk) seen. The country around Kedrath l to sink it sixty feet deeper. Here a second level is 
c<Ti»iris*« ehieft.t' of hills of clay-slate, and of fertile rules ; formed exactly as the first one was, receiving air from 
the farmer dividing the land with the miner in irre- 1 the various perpendicular shafts which are successively 
gnliir portions. tR most lifeless barrenness and the | siinkio UiCct it. Still the descent of the main or engine- 
brightest verdure lie side by side. The situation of a j shaft pro<,'Ceds, and third and fourth galleries (so on to ‘ 
mine is marked hy heaps of slaty poisono^is rublnsh | any depti») are excavated one below the other. In this 
tJirowu up in rugged heaps fnim the lower regions, ex- { way the engine-shoft of the Consolidated mine has been 
handing sometimes to a mile long by half a miJo broad, sunk to a depth of ‘265 fathoms. ’Phe space of a huiA- 
iThis refuse is called the ‘ deads ’ of tlie mine, and cor- dred yards between each shaft communicating w^it)i 
reeiW indicates the direction of the workings below- ; tlio surface is now divided by smaller perpendicular 
flar, as tho miner is ohli^ to have a shaft sunk at every shafts, w-hieh only reach from gallery to galley, abd 
hundred yards to obtain air, these deads are voided are called * winzes.’ The whole mine is this time 
through them ; hence his underground progress ma.v be converted into square masses or luntm about thirty- 
as accurately traced by thest^ heap* ns thnt of the mole three* feet long and sixty feet high. These masses are 


hy tlie little hills it throws up. The scene is varied hy 
tall chimneys j steam-engines being used for pumping 


called ‘ pitches.’ 

The mine is now completely formed, and ready for 


water from the mines; also by large capstans or ‘ wdiims’ \vorking. The men who have dug it have been paid so 
turned ly two or four horses, ly means of which the much per fathom for their labour, with a small per cen- 
producc of the mine is brought to the .surface, or to tage on tlie value of whatever ore they may have raised 
‘grass,* as the w^-orkmen term it. But the strangest during the excav-ations. This is called ‘tut* (task) Work, 
feature in ^e landscape is presented by the white- But a less certain and more adventurous mode of pay- 
W4ishcd cottages of the miners, distributed over the ment, called ‘ tribnting,’ is adopted for the actual work- 
district singly, or by' twos and threes; with the utmost ing of the mine. It is now open to the inspection of all 
irregularity, and look as if they had been dropped atxmt the labouring miners in the country, and each * pitch* 
by accident. Besides these abodes, there are a numbi»r or compartment is let by public competition to two or 
of sheds under which the ores are sorted and clerned. four workmen for two months. At the expiration of 
During the day-time, the singularity of the scene is this term each pitch is again imt up to auction. The 


heightened by Its perfect stUhiess} for all the activity 
is ^concentrate below the Surfiioc. Early in the mom- 


reason for these short leases is, that all the workmen 
may h.avc a fair chance of gain, and that the actual 


dug, however, the scene becomes animated ; men, women, -value of each cbmpartm^nt shall be obtained ; fin: no* 
children^ come out of the scattered ab<^s, and thing is more precarious thau mining. The lessees 
^eiMigregate tike bees around the mouth of the mine, will frequently dig away for weeks, and find no metal ; 
^^efismales and children repair to the sheds to dress then suddenly light upon a rich vein. On tlie other 
the dees 7 the men, having put on their ‘underground hand, the lode will as suddenly get poor and profitless, 
Mhesf made of fiannel, descend the several shafts by having, as the miners call it, ‘ taken,a jieave,’ by which 


tfMNtMjtff ladders. The district is suddenl; 


they mean, that some convulsion of xmtare has s^arated 


hdiirsmot a human being is, tow seen, Fol- the vein, and removed it sometimes two or three hup* 
we sliim>be able to I dred feet further into the ‘pitch;* or perhaps into a 
of tlihrniode in Which a t^mish mine 1 neighbouring one. Sometimes, agaiWi a lode is 




productive, it ‘takes horse;’ that Say, is split 


undertake hy' com- into two by a wedge of ‘ dc^S f double the 

6hai:es being; / di^ded into quantity of labour to work thah ore was found 




'Wviofdmi 


MtiSiuUl 198ttlf ps^S; > Tf the^iAlfie be uppn in solid masses, Mining, tbei^m,riSr^quite a lottery, 
bf the Wales, hs abounding in blanks and prizes^i^’^alll^RtjrtlEls concerned, 

from the proprietors the thine (oUBOd in Cornwall 
Jtt mvute prtipcrty,'lll^ym!^^ ‘ the adventiueiss ’) ^ down . tq the. humblest workman. 

tOj lb IS usu^y let'fer Bhonld one of the > totteR hiim % ‘ Mtch* which, after a 

time, turns opt he can 

MUua-aloRj give it up by ifiayirift' a'fiy Sftwbfity shillings. 
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Having pimply dug away the ore — or ‘huire/' aa a 
Comishiwan pronpunces iti— ^the rhincr niudt ttext get it 
cleaned, and put into a state for the market. To do 
this he employs women, boys, and prls, generally 
members of hia oi^m family, who work Lp sheds at*the 
mouths the shafts. In order to prepare copper ores 
for market, the first process is bf course to throw aside 
the deads or rubbish with which they are unavoidaWy 
mi:ited ; and this operation is very cleverly performed 
by little girls of seven or eight years of age, wlio receive 
threepence or fourpence a-day. The largest fragments 
of ore are, then cMed^ or broken into smaller pieces 
by women, knd after being again picked, they are given 
to what the Cornish miners term ‘maidens,* or girls 
from sixteen to nineteen years of These maidens 
^uck the ores ; 'that is, with a bucking iron or flat ham- 
mer they bruise .them down to a size not exceeding the 
top of the finger. The ‘ Imres’ are then given to bo 3 ’^s, 
who juj or shake them in a sieve under water, by 
which means the metalUfferous lumps, Ixingthe heavier, 
keep at the bottom, while the spar or refuse is scraped 
from the top. The pieces which pass through tlie sieve 
are also stirred about in water; the lighter part is 
thrown froU' the surface, and the ores thus dressed 
being put into large heaps, are ready for tiie market. 
When sold, thf)" arc shipped for Wales (it being 
much cheaper to carry copper ores to the coals than 
the coals to the ores); and in Wales, after under- 
going another trifling operation, they are ready to be 
smelted. The dressing or tin ores, is a very different 
process, because they can onl}'' be smelted after having 
been reducred to the finest powder. Having been sepa- 
rated from the deads, they are thrown into a stamping 
mil! of an ingenious construction. The ore is placed 
under a number of heavy piles of wood shod with iron, 
winch are worked verticaliv, like a pavior’s hammer, 
either by water or steam ixmcr. The bottom of the 
stamp for receiving the ore is surrounded by n fine sieve, 
through which water being made to flow constantly, the 
or& can only escape when pounded very fine. Even then 
the product is not pure, for in all tin ores copper and 
mundio (sulpfiurct of arsenic) arc found. These have 
to Ix) separated first by repea’ tid washing, called • bnd- 
dting,’ and afterwards by heat or * roasting.' The mel.al, 
rendered nearly pure by these processes, requires hut 
little fuel, and i« smelted in Cornwall. 

All the operaUons are superintended hv overseers, 
called ‘captains,’ of which every large mine has three; 
two known as ‘ underground captains,* to sec what goes 
on below, and one to superintend the work done above, 
hence called the ‘ grass captain.* Each of these has a 
fixed salary of about eighty or ninety pounds per 
annum. 

When the copper ores are ready for sale, they are 
made up into heaps of about a hundred tons each, and 
sold in the following singular manner: — Samples in 
small bags are sent weekly to the agents of the different 
copper companies, who transfer them to astaiyors — a class 
of men who are, in Cornwall, perfectly*ignorant of che- 
mistry or metallurgy, but who, from sheer experience, 
are able to tell with accuracy the value of each sample. 
The agents then determine what sum they will offer per 
ton at the weekly sale, which for copper takes place 
every Thursday, tin being sold on Tuesdays. The buyers 
meet the mine agents, and they all assemble round 
long table, at the head of which sits a president ' Not 
a word is spoken. The'^Copper agents write on a slip of 
paper what they are willing to give per ton for the 
Several heaps, and hand the ticket to the chairmaji, 
who, when all the offers are collected, gets them printed 
in a tabular fom. The highest offer secures the pur- 
dtfbe, and a uiie is, drawn under it in the printed table, 
T|»0 ihode of disposing of the ores is called * ticfcetin|r.’ 

T ®cch miner gets his * tribute,* which 

thirteen shillings in the 
^ ^ ^ richness of the ores he hite.dug 

% ‘brought to graAi* I'lte . 
W metal Cktr^ted firta. copper orii 


of Cornwall amounts to from eleven to twelve thousand 
tons a-year, worth nearly' one hundred pounds per ton. 
Of pure tin, not more than four thousand tons, worth 
from sixty to eighty pounds per ton, are produced.* 

At the end of each day*8 labour the scene on the sur- 
face* is cheerful, forming a strong contrast to the soli- 
tude it breaks. The miners issue from the various 
shafts in crowds, at first hot, wet, dirt}’, and tired ; cJioh 
with the remainder of a bunch of candles hanging at 
the bottom of his flannel garb. They all assemble around 
the engine, which, having no occasion for rest, is al- 
ways at work pumping water out of the mine. Tlie 
waste warm water is run off' into a pool, in which the 
men wash themselves after leaving their underground 
clothes to dry, and substituting their ‘every-da}* dress. 
By this time the women, ‘maidens,’ and little boys have 
also made themselves clean at another pool, and the 
whole multitude (sixteen hundred persons are enji)lo 3 ’ed 
in the Consolidated mines) migrate across the fields in 
groups and in various directions to their respective 
homes. ‘Generali}^ speaking, they now look so clean 
and fresh, and seem so bapp 3 % that one would scarcely 
fancy they bad worked all day in darkrjess and coiifinc- 
hient. The old men, however, tired with their work, 
and sick of the follies and vagfuies of the ouiside and 
the inside of tliis mining world, plod thcjr way in sober 
8ilen<‘e, probably thinking of their supper. 'Phe younger 
men proceed talking and laughing, ana where the grass 
is good, they will sometimes stop and wrestle. The big 
boys generally advance by playing at hap-frog — little 
urchins run on before to gam time to stafid iii>ou their 
heads — while the “maidens,” sometimes pleased and 
sometimes offended with what happens, smiie or scream 
as circumstances may require. As the different mem- 
bers of the group approach their respective cottages, 
their riumhers of course diminish, and the individual 
who lives farthest from the mines, like the solitary sur- 
vivor of a large famil}*, jierfonus the last few yards of 
his journey by himself. On arriving at home, the first 
employment is to wheel a small cask in a light barrow 
for water; and as the cottages are built to follow the 
fortunes and progress of the mine, it often happens that 
the miner has three miles to go ere he can fill his cask, 
Ai> soon as the young men have supped, the}* generally 
I dross themselves in their holiday clothes, a suit better 
than tlie working-clotlies in which they walk to the 
mines, but not so good its their Sunday clothes. In 
fact, the holiday clothes are the Sundu}' clothes of last 
year; and thus, including his underground flannels, 
every (Cornish miner genernll}' possesses four suits of 
clothes.’ t On a Sunday, the mining community presents 
a most respectable figure. The above account of their 
wardrobe shows them to be well dressed; and their 
natural aspect is good, being for the most part a hand- 
some race ; and vrtirking awny from the influences of 
sun and wind, they never look weather-beaten. As 
they come from church or chapel (which they attenfi 
with regularity), there is no labouring class in England 
which appears to be in better circumstances. The nunii- 
ber of persons employed in mining operations in Corn- 
wall reaches, according to the last census; to nearly 
eighty thousand persons. 

In a legal point of view, miners are an exception to 
all the rest of the queen’s suldects. A code of la^s, 
still in existence, was made in their especial beludf up-» 
wards of five centuries ago, and called the Stannary 
law’s (from the Latin word atamvm^ tin), Thev are 
administered under the Duke of Cornwolli d title ate 
tached to' that of I'rinee of Wales, the comsts having 
been instituted by Edward the Black Prince. In fail- 
ure of a Prince of Wales, the dukedom reverts to 
orown. The lord and vice-wardens «f the stannaries 
are at the head of the actual jurisdiction* Tliis extik^ds 
to all persons eihplOyed ki the xnines^ and th^ can only 
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be suetl in their own coiirta resifccting matters which 
do not affect life and Hmb. For leffal purposes, tlie 
mining districts of Cornwall are divided into four stan- 
nary distisicts, in which courts— composed of a steward 
of the stannaries and a jury of miners — are held. The 
reason given for the origin of these laws was, that.tlie 
men should net be taken from their work to attend 
civil courts at a distance. 


PRIDE AND TEMPER. 

Carolintr and EowAiin Scencrr had boon engaged in 
marriage If) each other from* childhood, and the x»(‘riod 
at which tlieir friends had determined that their union 
should take place iinving arrived, they were united 
under many favour.ible nuspiiies. Tliey were equally 
accomplished, in comfortaiile circumstances, and pos- 
sessed of a similarity of dispositions and ta'stes, which 
was parliciiliirly remarkable. 'J’'hey were, as it uas 
observed, formed for each other. One single defect, 
lion ever, on mdi side marred all, and rendered tJiem 
supremely miserable. 

I’be period generally known as the honeymoon had 
passed over without «ny o(’(uirrence approacliing to a 
din^i^t misunderstanditjg, and the young Cfmpie sat one 
evening in the enjoyment of the most pleasing renunis- 
i ocnces. ‘Do you recollect,’ said Caroline, * tlu; happy 
; days we used to spend together sauntering on the hanks 
I of our beautiful river, and inhaling tlie fresh air which 
1 lightly ripi)le(l <ts surface ?’ ‘ 1 do, my dear,’ rcnlied her 

i husband. ‘ Afid do you reciollect wdicn you f Aid that if 
! marriage were half as pleasant as that time, you would. 

: when v.e >v(‘rc* united, tliink yourself the happiest of 
, Tnortals?’ ‘Ido.’ ^ And do you remember the favourite 
I songs w'C UKod to sing?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘i\nd how jealous 
' yon VMiuid bo whenever 1 s])oke to tlial fop ^lorri'; *''* 
‘ No, i di’t not.’ ' V/hat ! not recollect that ?’ ‘ Cerhiinly 
not ; 1 UOVer wjis je/dous in rny lile.’ ‘ Well, but I am 
I sure you were.’ ‘ But I deny it. my dear.’ ‘Now, you 
kjioM^ yon were; come, confess it.’ ‘Do you wish me 
to eonleas th.at which 1 know was not so? But let us 
quit the subject. Have you tried eitlmr of those air.s 
X brotight you yesterday ?’ ‘ Ah I you shan’t escape me 
in that manner. I insist on it — you were horribly jea- 
lous of young Morris, and every one saw it.' ‘ I tell 
you once more, Rlrs Spencer, 1 v.'as not. Have you 
tried the airs?’ ‘Never mind the air.s, my dear; I 
wish to convince you that you w'ore jealous. Do yt)u 

not recollect the evening when ' Edward rose from 

his chair. ‘ Madam,’ ho observed, ‘if 3 'ou insist on con- 
tinuing a eUbjcfit which, you iierceive, is disagreeable 
b) me, I must leave the room.’ ‘ But wliy sliould it be 
disagreeable to you? Just 9Ry you were jealous, and J 
ehall be satisfied.’ He made no reply, but immediately’^ 
left the room, wdien his young wife pen-elved that she 
bad gone a little too far. ‘ He is so irritable,’ she .s)*id ; 
but instead of following her husband, to endeavour to 
Boothe his irritation, she sat dowm to the piano to try 
the airs he had brought her. In the interim he had 
retired to the adjoining apartment, somewhat convinced 
hiihAelf that he had acted precipitately. However, he 
thought his wife would no doubt follow him, anxious 
to adjust the little difference. He therefore threw him- 
self on a couch, e.xpectiiig every moment to see her enter 
the apartmeut. What, then, w^as his surprise to hear 
the aound of music from the room lie had ^efl, and the 
Voice (if his wife accompanying, apparently in the most 
manner, the instrument she was playing, 
himself treated with indifference, if not 
obukettipt,,:iie.plxt on his hat, and w^alkeil out into the 
***eetin enviable humour. As his evil fortune 

^ nijfc proceeded vefy far when he 
“ arch tempter uimself, in the shape of a 

J|^d;on |ilB, to the dob, of which both had been 
! httt Itan which Spencer, In the determination 

had withdrawm since hiB.mar- 
nofo. In liw l^hen stiate of mind, it required very little 
pewtasion to gfothtlfer, and thither he went, rdnainhsg 


until early the biisuing morning, when he returned 
home. His wife had retired to be^ and hot witling to 
disturb her, he crept noiselessly in. Hi» rage Md eva- 
porated ; and had he found her awake, the difference 
between them miglit have been satisfactorily adjusted. 
She had, howtver, after crying bitterly*^ what had 
occurred, fallen asleep. Pride kept her the next morn- 
ing from coilfessing that she had been at all annpyed or 
grieved at her husband's absence ; and when he ^ hoped 
that she had not been very' unhappy,’ she replied, ‘not 
at all.’ This at once put an end to any explanation ; 
;ind in the evening he ‘thought that as Mrs Spencer 
felt so haf)py in his absence, tlierc* could be nd objection 
to his spending the evening once more from homo.’ 
The club was again resorted to, and bei»ig induced to 
engage in play, he rose a great loser, wile returned 
home chafed and annoyed, and in no mood to make 
adSacessions of any description, far less to endure taunts 
in quiet. ‘I ho]ie you have enjoyed yourself at the 
club?’ said Ins wtfe to him as lie entered the niom. 
‘Woman, leave me alone,’ he replied angrily. ‘You 
seem already to think marriage by no mciins as pleasant 
as courtship.’ ‘Leave me alone, J s!iy, or 1 shall make 
3 'ou.’ ‘What! you will strike me too? Do so, and 
crown your amiable and considerate conduct.’ The 
yoiiiqj mail raised his hand as if to .CJjimply with the 
taunt, hut suddenly cheeking himself, he again took his 
j hut and rushed hastily from the house. lie burned on 
tlirough the dark and nearly deserted streets without 
an objeet, and not knowing or Hiinking wdiat he intended 
to do with himself. Suddenly he stopped before a large 
well-lit building; he surveyed it anxiousl 3 % and then 
seemed about to pass on ; but, apparently drawn by an 
irresistible impulse, he at length w'ent in. It w'as the 
club one(‘ more — the plaqe which he had recently left 
under eircumstances so unfortunate. He had still a 
few pounds in cash with him, and liad determined to 
make one effort more to redeem previous losses. In the 
excited state of his mind, it is unnecessary to say that 
the effort w’us unsui’ccssful. He would have quitfbd,at 
once, but fnauh were there to urge him on, and to 
advance him money on the security of hi» watch, notes 
of hand, tSic. Maddened by repeated losses, ho at length 
played deeply — recklessly. When he left the house 
for the second time that night, he wag a beggared 
man ! * 

And w’hat was (’.'irolinc's impression of the whole 
matter? Dp to the moment of her husband's quitting 
her for the third time, sbe regarded hersidf as a deeply 
injured woinari. 8be laid ohstinatelj' persisted in a 
rour.se wdiich was displeasing to her husband, but never 
thought for a moment that she had done anything to 
call furtfi his augc'r. She had been too proud to atijnit 
concern at the difi’ercnce whicli had taken place lietwcen 
them, yet acquitted herself of any act which tended to 
prolong that difrerence. She had taunted, when she 
should have soothed him ; and yet did not coiicCive 
that she had been in any shape instrumental in causing 
him to quit his konie. In the morning, when he dog- 
gedly related what had occurred, ‘ It was,’ She said, 
‘just what she had expected, and just what she de- 
served for marrying him.’ 

Here, then, was a most unpleasant state of Affairs, 
There w^ere two partie.s united together for life,' who 
seemed destined to live at variance. There was to 
Ibe contention, and yet very precarious sOpport. The 
‘dinner of herbs’ was probably to be there; but the 
‘ love,’ which alone could render it palatablo, was to be 
absent. There was, however, no help fbf jt, and how- 
soever disagreeable, it must be enduifed. T'hey thought 
of separation, but soon ahan^cmed ideA; for, al- 
though unhappy together, they aWaiige td sfty, no 
earnest desire to part At length; arot^Any disanpbint- 
ments, employment was procured M Spetaicer 
through the instrument^ity of tmd they bbte^d 

upon a new life. Many to end Are, 

and many struggles ^ Tlte temper whidh 

could not brook. waa now aubjected to 
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restraiiit: and tha pride < BdmiHhn of 

error, or <jUeiWJlaw)wledgnnent<©^ aipttng^^JftnHiuaderAhe 
weight plJx.cji^ropaTftt^ilijie;. ptwfirtiyv cooftequent 

neglect of frtodii, rThes repwlfe?ik!ti«, fCauftoe end Edward 
Speuper wen^ fJ^H .humbled 4 i^d,^^kpn ,thPir yhun!wUtty 
became an gctive quality — which it-dwilao fiooti m tlie 
novelty of:,tlwr .fUufttiqu wore/otm-tbey ied a happier 
life. Industry ^and frwgaljtty pt le>?tftli ei^wned their 
effortp, and they wei*© eu#)|ud owe nwre to move In a 
reepeqtabhi'Pphere of society.. It wee jin the same rocnui 
pnd about thp same spot, that, eomo short tiroe after this 
favourab^ reverse of tJjeir fortunes* they wcne again 
found indulging in reDiinisconces of tiie psst. ‘ Does it 
not seem strange,’ said Edward^ ‘that eo trifling a cir- 
cumatanco as your supposing that I waa oucc jealous of 
young Morris should have Jpd to, all our misfortunes?’ 
• No, iny dear,’ replied bis wife, ‘ it was not that circum- 
stance, but my foolishly insisting upon the matter after 
I saw that you were anrtpyed at it.’ ‘ Hut then, how 
silly of me to be annoyed at siadi a trifle.’ ‘ ( >li, how I 
wept the first evening you quitted me!' ‘And 1 to 
have supposed that you cared not whether 1 w'cre 
oflended or not.’ ‘ Whe fact is, rny dear.’ said Caroline, 

‘ I had then too mucdi pride.’ ‘ And I,’ retorted Ed- 
w^ard, giving her a Idas, ‘ too little temper.’ 

±, 

OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

WORK3IKN's ^TNOING CJ.ASSr-H. 

With great pleasure we direct attention to the nume- 
rous singing elassea which hare been recently esta- 
blished, in Choshiro and X*areashire, for the purpose of 
diffusing the recreative effects of music amongst the 
operatives of those districts. I'o expatiate on the bene- 
fits of such institutions, not only to the pcrsi'ns more 
immediately deriving instruction from them, but to 
society at large, would bo useless. They are too obvious 
for explanation. Such 111^41118 of spreading a love for 
orje'bf the most innocent, pleasing, .and morally influ- 
ential of the fme arts — coming, as it happily did. almost 
coincidentally with the temperance movemeiit —has 
proved highly instrumental in bringing about the vast 
improvemeui in the inanneri. of the liumbler classes, by 
which the present century will be distinguished fioin 
preceding ones in the ej^es of the future historian. 

At prevwnt* the bead-quarters of these musical so- 
cieties is JtffUichester. The s^'^stem followed is that (ff 
Williem, introduced into this country by Mr lluilaJi, 
mad begaji in the manufacturing districts by tlic for- 
mation of small classes, by which its efficacy was fully 
tested, Its future success ap|)eftred to depend entirely 
upon some organiaatioii, which would unite the scattered 
forces of the detached plasflcs; and this was effected in 
Manchester, whore mi ‘ upjier school ’ was estiahlished, 
from which the npii^r fWK?icties, distributed over the 
manufacturing districts, derive assistance add advice. 
Arrangemei^ts aro periodically made for all the pupils 
to congregate ff pm each part, of the country. At the 
first of these meetings, , which place in Alanchester 

on the 1 st of Juae Mst, fi^tjeen hundred voices were 
collected,' and in going through the various X)iece 8 they 
had practiapd, jiroduced those sublime effects which 
numbers an 4 careful executiou only can accomplish. 
The fact of fifteen hundred proficients existing, speaks 
of perhaps trehln that number, who, instead of spend-* 
ing their leisure -warthijiy or advantageously to 
themselves, employ itiu l^^mg to sing. 

Besides engaging opei^ives to make a good and 
amusing use of their iewure, the promoters of the Bah^ 
and Cheshire singing societies aim at another 
object-pthat ^ effecting improvements in oongregatimial 
emguJg* Xhis nart of the plan cannot be , too widely 
l^xemoit^ i Laying aside *dl oonsideraUons of a dpyo^: 

regards the, ropfvlist, it is obvioulr 
tnatijPii^nuldj, be better if congregations cpuld lang^Sbr*-, 
.ngcording to tlie pnesent System* r lUhe 
nmst fibods hpvrever, which is likely to flow 


from, the cultivation ^bfithis^hranch of miusical study is, 
that itiwlll in aU probability ^attract personae to ^pliiues 
of .wnmliip.who^ouk}, noteotherwise visit ’them. 'To 
enjoy the pteasunejof joiningin a ptalm, thejt ^onld nt 
least be drawn withintthe^Spbere; of neligiouR instrtietion. 
We are leil into tboset remarks in cbnscq'nonootofdearn'- 
ing tliftt the directors of the woikmen’b singingmlaebas 
have {mtiY 3 ceived that encmn'agQmentiin imprMng the 
mere executioir^ of Cion ^^egnfeional praise which ‘;thcir 
good in tontitms merit. , , / 

Jn point of expense, these elaascs come quite within 
the relich of tlu^ Ijoorest operative. As wo exxilirinwi in 
a former number concerning food and lodging, by coin- 
bin.atfion our ruanufacturlnK iKjpulation can get every- 
thing cheaply; and to this rule instruction in mtiaiff 
is no exception. A master can teacli a hundred papUe 
with as little tremble as one. Jlcnce liy this sort of 
union the musical student is eneiblod to get his lessons 
for a penny or three-halfpence each ; the extra lialf-' 
penny going to the purchase of music, wdnch has l>e0rt 
published in a cheap form. One number' of the part- 
music issued for the use of these classes is now on onr 
table. Ill it are contained two glees j ‘ Here in cool 
grot.' by Lord Moriiington, and Dr Cooke's ‘ HWt ! 
the lark at heaven’s gate sings,’ tlie price of which is 
twopence. At the mu.sic-shops, for these piches, with 
the mere a<. 1 dition of jiianotorte fiotxirapnnimMits^ two 
shilhiigs each are charged. Books of rudinients aro 
published at equally low rates. 

llesides singing classes, the committea of the CVntral 
I Institution has iiistitutod lectures, muaiealteoirees, clmral 
I meetings, and is forming an extensive rnusiral library,- 
I Ilithcrb) well-directed cffoita hnVc been highly 

! successful, and we sincendy trust Viat they will con- 
' tinuc to pro<T>er. 

■ nr APING AU)gn. 

('Charles Kemble hnjii been reading Shnkf?peare to 
T.ondon audieuoe.s and it noukl be well if, from among 
j the tliousnnd# who listened to hino, a few could h 0 
I induced to carry the -practice into private life! We 
j know of no rtccompli^hmout wi> valuable as tlmt of 
I rei.'ling ‘with good emphasis and discretirai,’ of catch*- 
irg the meaning and spirit of an author, and conveying 
I them to otlicrs with a distinct and intelligible utterances 
! and yet, strange to say, tlw»re is no departme^it of 
i modern education so much neglected. ' Indeed, so g<^- 
neral is this neglect, that scarcely one young lady or 
gentleman in a doxen who boast of having ‘finished’ 
their education, can, on being requesteil, road aloud to 
a prh.ate (company with that mso and graceful mo- 
dulation which is necessary to tlie perfect appreciation 
of the author. There is either a forced and unnatural 
mouthing, a hesitating and imperfect articulatioii, or a 
monotony of tone *10 thoroughly painful,' 
listens w ith impatience, and is glad when some^i^xua^ 
presents itself for his absence. Whatever nm|jrb«r^ tlie 
imperfections of our' school -tuition, this dofiset Ss iktluir 
to be attributed to a want of taste, and cofiseq^Si^ 
neglect of jiractico on the parfc> of grown-^up iildividhial^i 
than to any defew’t in tlieir alornuutaS'y traiiSiilig.. Thtstsl 
may be adeficdency of ilgooil tiiodelji»; but 
arises firom the unequal vniue vrlffch teems tb be#tlQh^ 
to good reading as compared with futisie^danciuif, 
ing, and other ^hionable dequiremeutsj ' Why 
be so, wo can dkeover no^^obd edusd, on* tW<i!eQ(ti<* 
trory, see many snbstau^ioi 

should be* Cifiterated as one of the molit>tkefit|b nihil at*4 
tractive of domestic accorapii^dtrtikttsi' - s i ^ ^ ( jbu a 

To yemug allies; tor examplOi the 
aloud fins imtuh rto^sre^tomiiieud -ekeihsllby 

it is higlUy beneficial on- aBoddiSt 
vigour which it etoitora on the chast^nnd^ Itingilf 
tlie nmtal |iteasilto> %o^he d^ 

■(Mtliered-kroii«id.'thdt wtotor't; 

whilst 4Kmld he: mold 1 ehMtd <«he Ml iifinn,. 
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xnone ox«iiiplarjr fto ihb caTeles^, tliVn tlie rGadinf? aloud directed to' entertai^tiji^ ktlthoi^. It is 

of rw^ipe seiitertauiiBiip'lifiethOiv and could do tbiil true that the fnqtiirilig: knd‘«aftudlod# 

iVith 4 ?rortteB cfyinoe or more irnptoasive cfiect than a tivato hia o\vn tnind at liSflttied bm> hlt'W^tkinfe aVfe- ttot 

jouthM female ? It nequireB no prrat eflbrt to uttain Jm|uinn^ and Rtudiohs, 'imd* the ititpodtifetteid'dfrl^^ 

this 'art, ino negiecit oflmusio, ^ painting, or other aceJom^ aloud to each' othet 5ti‘ ttotn VoUld’ he’ In* 

plithmentritaa, in fact, morej a iwartice tiian a st»id5% cak'ukMe beii^t. « .'• 

and dne jivhich the < interest oxcih'd by new books and Singing; f^ithe million is cried up on^hll 

peo^odienda would! always prevent from becoming dull why not reading almid? What 

or tirfisomo. Were femalea all ranks to adopt the plishod for the one art, might be effeettid by "GiJSnW 

practice more than they do at present, they would bind Kemble for the othfer. Wo have iri almost eywy 

to their homes many who nre otherwise disposed to go and workshop eyJdeitce ot‘ what pr/ictiCe in >6iitert!hi^ 

iU' Roaroh of unworthy on ioymer7ts, and would add- an- j done for vocal nuisic-^why not the same f<)f r^kdlirig 

olher chain of dchglitful associations wherewith to ; aloud? 1’l»e ohe art is chiefly valued as an kmURdtlieht 

attach the young to the family hearth. Another ad- 1 and refining accornpUshmcbt— the otiier is etiuallytnutbr’* 

vantage which it M'ould confer on the fair readers | taining, quite as r!C(!t?ssary for the a<kwnuient of inlhllc 

themselves,’ would be the improved utterance and in- j or private life, and certainly more directly prodUctiye 

tonation which (‘orrcct n'ading would produce, instead of utility and knowledge. 

of that simpt riiig and lisping whicli are so ‘ often to be ‘ 

mot with even among females of the higher classea. ' , Tnr. s n;F.y/rs ot, London. 

Kor is it to women in their domestic capacity only that Three j'cars ago we took occasion to notice the ex- 
tbe practice of reading aloud would be attended with tremo dirtiness of the Rtreets of London, and, laying all 
benefit. JSlfwry of tlie middle and lower tdasses are | (jonsiderations of mere convenience or taste out of the 
under the necessity of earning a livelihood by in-door 1 tpicstion, the danger to pnbVu* health from the acctumi- 
cmplo) ments, such as millinery, straw-plaiting, p.attern- \ luting refuse of so large a city. Oitr views on this ptdut 
puiniing, and the like, and being in general occupied in | unfortunately offended a local feeling, which we could 
one apartment of raodcrote size, the rending aloud of 1 not have expected to find in so large rt/^it3\ That we 
proper books would be to them not only a source of had not overstated the case, however, was evident from 
healthful recreation, but of amusenient and instruction, remarks of a similar character with onr own which 
In such cstitbllsliments, reading by turns would present ufttTwrirds appeared in the Times and Morning Herald 
a beautiful pict«re, and however limited the amount of newspapers, both of which ftpoke of the stretits of 
information d*iseminated, it would at all events bo a London ns in astute thoroughly disgraceful to all con- 
thousand times preferable to that syatera idle and cerneu. 

worthless gossijf which is said now to prevail. The inotropolitan press lias ncCtisJonally returned to 

To young men pifparing for profoHsionyl labours, the the subject, but nothing has been done in the way of • 
.art of reading aloud is iiidis|>cnfiablc ; and though not improveuicnt. liondon is as dirty as ever — lees foul, 
equally necessary for what arc called liusincss-incn, still certainly, than Paris or the older parts of Edinburgh; 
to such it is a boeoming and valtiablc acquirement. : because in all domestic arrangements the English far 
Ask 3'our son, who has lately gone to the counting- transcend the French, Scotch, and all other nations ; bat 


Three j'cars ago we took occasion to notice the ex- 


equally necessary for what are called busincss-incn, still 
to such it is a becoming and valtiablc acquirement. 
Ask }'Our son, who has lately gone to the counting- 


room, to read you the last debate in parliament, and sl'dl, as respects its thoroughfares, so generally unq]^n, 
ten to one he will rattle through it wuth a jumbling in- so unscraped and unswept, that its condition is vihe 
distinctness of utterance, that you Jire glad Avhen his surprise of every stranger. The answer usually nwjde 
hour calls him away, and leaves you to the quiet enjoy- by an inhabitant of the metropolis to any observation 
nient of self-perusaL And why is this? Simply because on this delicate subject is, ‘ 'Fhat the immense traffic in 
the youth has never been taught to regard reading the streets iirecludes the tidiness which might be de- 
aJbud in the light of a gniceful accomplishment. At sirable — that London is wonderfully clean, all things 
JJchool he learned to know his words, and that was so considered.' In reply to such answers, we can only 
fill ueeful; but to read as .agentkman, in the spirit and state the following undeniable facts. Streets 1 a which 
meaning of the autlior, this is what he has yet to there is most traffic are occasionally the cleanest. Lanes 
acquire by the imitation of good models and by frequent and streets enjoying comparatively little traffic are in 
practice. That tlie art of reading aloud is at the low many instances the most uncleanly. But in point of feet 
ebb we mention, any one can readily convince luiusclf there seems to be no regular principle cither as to cl^ii- 
by requesting his "friend to read for him the last li ness or dirtiness. Tn a walk of three or four miles in a 
speech of the British premier, or message of the A me- tolerably straightforward direction, you will pass through 
ricati president Twenty to one he will find his friend a dozen degrees of impurity. One stretch of street will 
an apt enough scholar, but a cai'clesB and indififerent be clean, the next lying one or t^vo inches deep in mud, 
eaunciator— one who has all along read for himself, and the next clean, the next dirty, and so on. I^ortt 
wkoseionly oliject has been merely to acquire the mean- Street, Oxford Street, St Giles, and Hefiborn, bflfer a 
the works Ikj perused. At the period of the fair specimen of these varieties. Wliile remarkhlg tlurt 
Itsferm Bill, when nevrspapexa were read by the million, Regent street and some parts of Oxford Stre^ ate 
it . was customary, in the workshops of tailors, flax- invariably clean, we hare observed that lsome iKitt# ot 
doi^sers, mA othonv fiwiOhB to road aloud whih: the the St Giles and Holbom continuation of the latter 
dthers were'nt work-— thosie who could read fluently street have lain unswept for weeks, 
taking their turns of this duty,, and those who could not, In dry weatlier, the unswept streets would BOpn he- 


tbe otitiers who did* hoeoi^dmg to too amount of come impassable from dust, were they not, in sifeh Oea- 
tSiti>e4t|)ebt in toe exeirQise.j In some instances, indeed, sons, daily deluged with water. The 
ar!eader w’»is pidd by tlie woiteeQ^ it being «his duty to this practice is, that the thoroughfares ' of Tjopdhh ore 
deWtea and feadtog vtertidss at 80 much never free from wet impuritieiB, and the ’exhdlhttona 
per feeutiis ! tWe^kare ocousioDaliy listened to such a ! arising from them. The watferitag til a 

^ reader (one of the woikmenX astonished at the scjUe of universal li1)eraJity |)aE#df with 

%toe;iiQ(lllrei^aii(i of kfei uttorance, ami the poMmor^Ui wdod, and would, if swepfc^ tltftiiW dtl, are 

Vkich^he n^u^ed :hi» totoiiations^ throwingkimself avs profusely irrigated as If they 
Oxaetly into toe ^ato of toe apeorkdr. SSTow# toia was not roads. A natural result S», iktve- 

tohiiMsmcdthhy.aui^or toittoiv but the effect olUsto^ ments, swimming m wet ^uffieieftt 

hei«l^piihye;»pep^ dfLil^ eaccecisk hold fur the horses* feet, m&|ilhiued of fet 

t . Unfortunately the prao> their extrenie slipperlnOiiin the’ reel defeet ‘liil in 

f With the exmteiii^^ the want of a 

P***'^^5 vsitoie why the^^a^ sweeping. When toe caftWof 

; iftirs might not be profitably into, they ate fehnd to ’te S mfledietlbfis Itith 
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lx>n<]on is broken up (abcmt? eighty^ it is said), 
ad fhr ns clOanitlgf and pfeivtflff ai^e donceriied. Each 
pctt}^ parochial ihannpCmeAt confcractis with persons to 
remmn^ impurities from the streets, and the contractors 
feel themselves under rtci obligation to act from anycon* 
sidefation save their Own convenience. ^Kemonstrances 
have beCrt made by public bodies as to'SRiia antiquated 
and imperfect system ic^ cleansing, but hitfiorto without 
avail Though petty, the jurisdictions are, politically 
speaking, powerful ; and we know of no means of quell- 
ing them but a legislative measure in the hands of an 
energetic,governmerit It is notorious that, unless go- 
vernment had stepped in to reform the metropolitan 
police, and take it in some measure under its own ma- 
nagement, it never would have been reformed. A 
similar movement is now required with regard to the 
Bcavengering of London — the parishes wnll not, and 
the peoi»le can not move. Every abuse vill continue, 
unless, in carrying out thc' sanitary improvement of 
towns, the government vigorously interfere to remove 
this great and inveterate nuisaruic. 


THE LITEEATUEfi OE THE CTTTNESE. 

FIBSS' ARTiCLi: — (.:HJNR8K WHITING. 

The curious complexity of eharacters presented to the 
European eye by sach specimens of Chinese- 'writing or 
printing as liave reached this country, has had the efloct 
of deterring many jieraoSis from its study. But, like 
most other difficulties, this, though formidable at firbt 
sight, is found easy to conquer on closer examination — 
when the rudiments of the Chinese written language, 
and the principles on -which those rudiments are foniidcd, 
are expluined. ‘ Tlie rumoured diffieulties attend.'int 
on the acquisition of Chine.se, from the great numbcT 
and variety of the eharacters, are the ruoje exagge- 
rations of ignorance, and so far mischievous, ns they 
nre^'^alculated to deter many from the fmrsuit whose 
business ttikes them to the countr 3 % and w'ouid no doubt 
l>e greatly promoted by some practical acquaintance 
with its lafignage.’* 'J'hat the more general study 
of it W’ould he very benefioal in a commereial ]>oiiU 
of view, there can be no vjuestion. Higher coiiMdo- 
nitions, however, exist, to incite the inquiruig stuck ut 
Chinese is the language of nearly orie-tiurd of th*: 
inhabitants of the globe.f As a means, therefore, of 
holding free communication with so large a xiroporiion 
of our fellow-creatures, it ought to be .‘i.sHi<luously cul- 
tivated. Moreover, it has been acknowledged b 3 ^ com- 
petent philologists to be tlie most perfect system of 
scriptural language ever yet invented; one, bx), in 
which more books have hecn wTitten than in any lan- 
guage of Europe — the Chinese being, as we explained in 
a former article, the most literary nation upon earlh. 
These are startling facts, not sufficiently Itnowii in this 
country. 

One great advantage is presented to the learner at 
the outset. Chinese is perfectly independent of all other 
lingual studies, and the most uneducated person nia^’ 
Set to work and commence its acquirement with very 
nearly the same chance of success as the most educated. 
He who desires an acquaintajice with many of the con- 
tinental languages'* will find a previous knowledge of 
Latin of gteat service, from the number of words woven 
by the Komans into the dialects of Europe during their 
conctuesls. Whoever, again, is anxious to learn to write 
short-hand (to which Chinese characters bear a distant 
analogy), should be already a good penman and gra^n- 

Chinese, lay .John Fmnfcis Davis, Esq. ehap. xyJ. We 
thv o|)pgtrtunity which this quotation gives us, of in- 
xoirPMng Pur rej^der.^ that Mv Davis's work — tlio most aiithontio, 
account of the Chinese which has yet been 
EnRtish public has bemi lately pulVHahett In 
. aerJoi of wwkly volumes, Onsequently It is to oh- 

shUhnffs. Xh<3 price of the iii;»t edition w3wi,, w© 
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marian ; but it is nof go with tlie study of thw singular 
language. (Bcholastic learning aids but little in its ac- 
quirement ; insomuch that if we weni asked what would 
be the easiest kind of writing to tqach a person who did 
not know his alphabet? we should iinswer, ‘ the Chinese 
language.’ This arises from the fact that the system 
difiers from all others in existence — it has wo alphabet. 
Those, thereibre, wlio have studied alphabetic lan- 
guages, find their previous knowledge useless,, and 
they, as well as the most unlettered, must begin at the 
very beginning. 

A language without an^alphahct may strike some of 
our readers as something extremely imperfect, and a 
little incongruous ; but if they will only lollow us in the 
forthcoming explanation, they will see how exceedingly 
well literature can get on without an aJphalHJt. This 
explanation, to be intelligihle, must commence at the 
root and origin of all systems of record ; for it hap- 
pens that the ("hinese plan is iounded on the very 
first expedient adopted mankind to (‘ommunicate 
their ideas to each other otherwise than by ppee(di, but 
that expedient brought to a liigli state of perfection. 

The origin of all vvriting is drawing; for the primi- 
tive plan i)f communicating facts through the medium uf 
the eye, instead of through that of the ( or, wms by dr:nv- 
ihg or graphically copying the aciion or thing concern- 
ingwdiicli the communication was to be msuie. A per.'^oa 
wishing to send to a friend at a uistiince a mussivc com- 
miioicating the f ict of a man having slain a hon, drew, 
or caused to be drawn, the likeness of*a huinnn being 
ItUling a wild animal. When the ainJicut Egyptians 
de.sired jiosterity to know the hisfory of their dead, they 
bmied them in chamlx-Ts, on the walls of wliiidi weie 
luiiiited the tarious euiplo.vments *aiid aciucveuients of 
the deceuvsed during his liftitirue.*' Sucli represen taticais 
tnung extremely troublesome and ditUciilt to figur-, 
were gradually abandoned for more simple and corcise 
forms, which, though having hut a faint resemhUuicc lo 
the objects concenupg which the record was to be in.^idc, 
wa re arbitrarily understood to ]josscs.s definite Tnoaniug:i. 
Thus, it was settled by the* micieut Chinese that the 
character, vc;/ should mean ‘ mouth and is stdl re- 
tailed, but in a form more t‘onvenicnt for iKung 
written. Jn the hieroglyphics of Egypt, stiMai 

for a bow^; and the same sort of sign figured upright 
wuia used by the amneut Chinese to denote tlie same 
thing, and is still retained with very little altenition. 
Tlie ancit'iit Chinese characters are to bo met with in 
ol^l Chinese works, just as wxi find the books of the 
early typographers printeil in Cierman text. They .nre 
cidled JfCou-ur.f7 ; and a collection of them nia}’^ he seen in 
the Jesuit Amiot’s Letters from Pekin, and in the 
second volume of Klaproth’s Memoirs relative to Asia. 

This pictorial system would have answered very well, 
if we needed to communicate nothing more than what 
relates to substantive objects, which could be seen and 
copied ; but it required a farther advance in the art of I 
writing for man to record or communicate that which 
is abstract or non -material. Ko mere graphic figure 
could, for example, picturti what we mean by ‘pride,* or 
‘ iniquity,’ or * goodness.* Now, liere is the point from 
wliich the Cliineae system of inscribed language diverges 
from all the others. The originators of the alphabetic 
plan seeing, perhaps, the hopelessness of conveying ab- 
stract ideas by the phainetic or hieroglyphic system, / 
adopted a new principle for the improvement of writing ; 
they took the sounds which men utter to express ab- 
stractions by means of speech, and reducing them to a 
system of representation by inscription, invented an . 
alphabetic or phonetic plan of writing.f Through this 
track the system we follow was handed down to us. 
The Chinese, Jiowever— 4rue to the conservative prin- 

* Numorous oopka ©f thee® painting are to found In Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson’s ‘Topogrii^y of XhebeS,' anil f Manners and 
Custoiris of th© Ancient Enryptians.* ^ 

t The wqrd JPhfjtootie; is derived from ih© Greek word Plwino, I 
make ^ system ©ololy derived fi-om the 

pietnrlog dl oidscta 4s derived FUciteo, 1 soi^. 
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ciples 'which have distinjaruishod them from tlio bejfin- 
ning of liistory — adhered to the old plati, hut iniprt'^ved it 
by attributinff analogous qualities to substantive things. 
Thus they express the abstrat’t idea ‘splendour’ by 
a junction of the two characters by which they re- 
pR^'^ent the most brilliant of natural objects — namelyt 
the sun and the moon. ‘Comfort’ is composed of the 
two signs which, when separate, mean respectively ‘rice’ 
and ‘ mouth for one of the fp’catest blessirjgs ft China- 
man can con(;cive, is having ]>lcnty of rice to eat. 

The Chinese written language, then, consists of re- 
presentations of natural ohjec^s, so combined by analo- 
gous reasoning and allnsimi, us to form a perfect telea- 
ijraphir S3'stcm of caligrapliy. Not having bwn derived 
from the ever-varying intonations of the human voice, 
it is so perfectly indenvindent of all dialects, tlmt whilst 
the inhahitants of various parts of China-Proper, of (to- 
chin-Ciiinn, of Japan, l^oo-CJioo, and ('oroa, ‘are iinin- 
telligibU' to each other in speech, yet they can efFectually 
’communicate their ideas in ■writing. The best prac- 
tical illustration of a written character, common to 
several nations who (‘annot understand each other’s 
speech, are tlie Arabic iiiinierals common to all Europt*. 
An Englishman, who could not uuderstand what an 
Italian meant if he said venti-due, would comprehend 
liim immediately if he wrote down 22. This advan- 
tage, wh}('li belongs to our numerals only, pertains 
to the whole language of the Chinese, and those other 
nations who use the same characters, without affixing 
to them the sahie pronunciation.* In like manner, 
music can be p(^rfonncd l»y musicians of any European 
nation. A desuij: missionary happily charactoiised the 
Chin€‘se language, v^ien ho said it was well adapted 
‘ to paint words, and to speak to the 03^8.’ Tin's renders 
rinncse perfectly well adapted fer a universal medium 
of comniuiiieation between all nations. Such 'w^as, in 
d'-od, a proposition molhodis(*d bv Hi'- liop Wilkins in an 
I di-borate * Essay towards a Tloal (’ha raider, and a Philo- 
s >phi(\-d Language,’ 'which he presented lo the lioyal 
Society. 

H'lving learnt the principles on ■which Chinese writ- 
ing was originally constructed, the rc^adcr is prepared to 
go into such details as will enable him to unravel the 
mass of curious strokes, curves, crosses, and contortions, 
which Chinese writing presents to his e3'e. The whole 
of the characters arc made up of six elementary strokes : 
the combination of whicli (varying I'f course in print and 
different handwritings) completes tbe^liole system. The 
student's first lesson, therefore, will he eas3' enough. Let 
him get the proper Chinese materials, whieli consist of 
fine paper, a camel- hair brush, and a thick dilution of In- 
dian or Chinese ink, and learn to make neatly and readily 


the following njarks | ^ ^ J f . These 

marks in.iy be so varied in composition as to adrdt 
of l>eing employed in many different ways, which a^e 
chiefly divided by the Chinese into — Lv/, The Chuen- 
skoo, or ancient characters ; 2^/, Le-skoo, or style-proper 
fo^ officials; Keae-shoo^ or pattern style — a bold 
legible (‘hanteter, answering to our round text; 4t/i. 
Tfing^ahoo, running-hand, in which the strokes' are 
blended and contracted according to established rules ; 
5^A, TmoU'Oize, a sort of short-hand, in which the cha- 
ratiters are so mtich abbreviated, that much practice is 
’^iCeesAary to decipltcr it, and is chicjffy used for epistolary 
ivritiMg ; or printing character. • 

Ite^arding the next les,son, the scholar learns the 
astonishing and encouraging fact, that wheii he has 
it, he will have obtained an insight into the 
tma^ Of tho language ! There are tiro hundred and four- 
primitive characters, which are formed by the'eom- 
birtation of the above six marks. The meaning of a 
P^Ftion of these (for some are unnecessary) he 
v/in have learn. Tiiey are very properly called ‘ keys,’ 


♦ Davis, 

stdo by side, fm* the eOnvctifencc of bm 
each bo«ohi, and ttotH left. 


or, by the natives* 3Vfl*jooo, ‘ directing characters.’ To 
facilitBto tbeir acquirement* tho Clunese have divided 
them into seventeen classes* according to the number of 
strokes employed to form them. The first class having 
only ©ne stroke, includes, therefore, no more than the 
alnive primitive^ characters ; the second class consists 
of those ke3 s which are mmle by any two of them ; the 
third, such as contain three strokes; and so op up to 
the seventeenth idass, 'wdiich contains the like number 
of marks, some of the primilivvi ones being often re- 
peatctl iu difi'erent yuisitione. Now% tlie reason why a 
knowledge, of tliese keys makes so great a stride in the 
study of the liinpunge is, that one of them is to’be found 
in each of the thirty thousand characters in general use.* 
AVhen once aciiuaintcd with them, the etiulent is in a 
condition to transbitc t Chinese by tlie aid of a dictionary ; 
of whicii we now proceed to sliovv how he may avail 
haiWfeeh; tliat heiiig also l.iie best metlioT^of giving the 
general reader a notion of the construction of tlie Chinese 
sj'stcm of writing. 

’fhe two hundn'd and fourteen roots singly express 
the principal objects or ideas that nomkind have occa- 
sion to communicate to one miotjier; sueli as man, 
horse, dog, niclal. When you sec the signs rciiresent- 
ing cither of these things eomhined with others, you 
know at once the suhjerf to which the whole character 
refers. Every symbol which has refcreuce, for instance, 


to man, has the key ;//w, in it. Suppose the sign 
is met uitb. A little pfactice will show which 

part of it U the Icc}" ; in this instance ;/m. You SCO 
.at once that, because yin has two strokes, it belongs 
to the second class. Turning to the dictionary, you 
refer to that part of it 'udiich contains the second class 
characters, and having found the mark for yin, pro- 
lecdtotho subdivision in w^hich tliat kc}^ is combined 
with signs of the fifth class, because the character to 
wdiicli it is joined has five strokes ; and looking down 
the columns of signs thus compounded of the sedhnd 
and fifth classes, you soon discover the one you want 

made up of i/ln or warn, and # fi’«rn, ft cultivated 
field, and that the meaning you arc in search of is/armcr. 
Shi'uld, again, Q occur, wc perceive the key to 


be the first sign. Seeking it amongst the classes ■with 
three strokes, we arc told it means a mouth, and it is at 
once know'll that the above s3'mbol relates to sornothing 
iu which that organ is coni'crned. I’ursuing research to 
the subdivision in wddeh hoo or mouth is accompanied by 
characters with seven marks, the identical sign we have 
just figured will be seen ivith the definition ‘ compliment,’ 


otherwise [j , hoo, ‘ mouth,' and q , yetij * a word’ — 

a very characteristic etymology— Cliinese compliments 
being notoriously seldom more tluiii mere lip service. To 
denote plurality, the same sign is repeated once or twice ; 
thus the first prinptive sign — means one, or unity, 
but — f is tw'o, or dualit3\ The symbol for ti*ee twice 
wTitten means a thicket, but thrice repeated denotes a 
forest. Two y/a, or men, together stand for a multi- 
tude. 

These examples serve to give a genet til idea of 
the principles upon wliich Chinese writing may ba 
dedjihcred, and the cafie with ■wdiieh it cim, with a little 
attention, bo done. Nor will the study l»0 found so dry 
ch may at first sight be supposed; for wme of the 
etymologies (especially those of abstract nouoa or quali- 
ties^) are not onl}^ amusing, but instructive o^f the no- 
tions and manners of the people. The word to govern 
is composed of ‘bamboo’ apd ‘alapj^ tlian which no- 
thing could better express the leading principle of the 
Chinese government. The two signs Which express 
hheu, iiroud, are ‘high’ and ‘horse,’ The symbol for 


— ' — — 

*The Ch!nf»se reckon eighty thousaxid ebarSetera in all; but 
miwt of thtwe are either qbsoletc, or discarded from uf»o. 

Tile wnrkrt Of Coftfucius contain no Hoore thftil IJOOO characters. 
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chee, Rhnme, when fi«^parat«d^v<Woul(li^be *tUer eflr,*tj||ii}- 
‘to sti>p/ ' ^^li, a pnaWier/ii? ifefrttied’ by 
placed witttift yM, kd^ eil<doiii»m Thd>lbw eiiimatibniof 
the %n ttitamiabla ^ 4 ^^ 

Chinese »nati(iiinr chtracteH^-i ^ieepst^- «»-* 
pregslonsfvetydmcoibjJlimdnlary l)o th^livdlea 
and * thcnrglit/ urbeti plaie^ iogotliev, *mean 
tlie symbol fbr ‘ woman ^ tbrioe repeated detiotes mifh* 
chief or treaeheff. Death' Is made tip > of ‘sickness* 
and ‘ woman a tradition that a certain 'ehYpetor, 

having been given over' by his physicians^ was left 
in the |iands of ^omen,' when ho died ' ‘ its a matter 
of course/ ‘ Broken reed,* flrom' whiob wd and the 
Latins took the idea, is with the Chinese also expressive 
of miqfortv7}e. The signs for ‘line* and- ‘words,’ when 
joined, mean deceit. A haryttin is represented by ‘a 
word’ and ‘ a nail.’ In short, there is udarcely a Chinese 
symbol but presents combinations equally curious and 
characteristic : some of them, however, are sprite inex- 
jiHcahle; from the traditions or fiicts which gave rise to 
them having hecti lost or forgotten. 

But something more than the amusing practice of 
ascertaining the aig^iiflbation of Chinese symbols is re> 
quired before the pupil will be able to translate with 
facility: he must leRrn upon v/hat principle the signs 
follow each other, or, as we sliOuhi say, liow the words 
are put together, so as to make up a complete idea or 
a complete statement. Here, again, we find the tmso- 
phistierded state of the language a great assistance to 
the learner. The langdage, not admitting of inflection, 
has MO grammar. Although w^orks on philology and 
etymology abound, no Chinese book treating of the 
construction or the grammar (properly so called') of the 
language has been discovered. This is not difllcult to 
explain. The whole of the written language consisting 
of signs originally copied from visible objects, it follows 
that the only part of rpecfch it is possible for it to have 
is, strictly speaking, the substantive. ‘ A language all 
substantives ?’ exclaims the pupil ; ‘ this rather puzzles ! 
tkfo enlightens me!’ The puzzle is soon solved. The I 
English grammarian knows that our own language 1 
consists, in reality, of no more than two t^lements, ' 
namely, of nouns and particles. To get a complete I 
notion, therefore, of a language all nouns, it is only ne- 
cessary to refer to a ^short-hand w riter, who discards 
particles; for, in following a speaker, he only puts 
down the more important words; consequently, his 
notes consist ^bf nothing but a language of nouns ; yet 
he c^ read them as fluently as you can good Jlonian 
print. But the Chinese do not go so far as the steno- 
grapher r thejJ" do make use of charac^ters equivalent to 
our prepositions, conjunctions, &c. tJiough eacli of 
thosCv signs is,' in fact, a substantive ; because although 
the radical meaning of each' Chinese character never 
changes, wdiatever be its position in a sentence, and 
although it is always a substantive, yet that substantive 
may be employed adverbially, adjectively, as a preposi- 
tion, coojunctsloti, &c. 'f in Otljer words, according to its 
position in tfie sentence, it is made to perform the office 
of thossT parts ^ speecSiy WltliOut changing either its form 
or origibial signiflcatSoHr ‘This will be better understood 
by a relbreiibe to oup owh laagimge, in w hich the same 
thing fpBqtwmtlyeccurs* Take the word present as an ex- 
ample; in the sentence * he made him a present,* it is a 
noun^substaiftiye ih "^ they present him with an animal 
sura,’ it betsowws, hy a change' of accent, a noun*active, 
or verb; in tbw pt>esent Seashb,’ it is an adjective ; in 
At present^ I Atnntiwible^^lt^changes to an adverb. Mid* 
t^des of w 6 tds also eutut which are used both as su^' 
stautlves and verW^ithddt ihe least change of acdSntj 

possibility of Using a word in 
without the least 
*>®?>miwinylng 

witsj sense in whieh ft Is As An' 

‘ , 



fse aS to cause i them to serve as verbs, 
We in«tSEHce>tii^eifoll(:)win^ mbdth, and pibrnu 

si^V placed^' together, cpmSMUhicAtes the idea 

of. an arrow iptd a ^mouth,. an^, Wjies 

chei»,^ t& ktidifii lieCAUse^^ knowledge,* tay)^' the' Chinese 
lexicographe'r; ‘ iU'itS ffioldon, resembles’ tebWiftiveys ^ 
An alrrqw.* It is easy 'to^see hoW this prlUcijile, Uiore 
extensively applied, may Ibtm ether -of theT!i*^re impor- 
tant parts of speech: 

But we have yet to aceoiint for' the possibility of 
turning noUns into pai;ticles, and Of this our Own 
tortgtie also supplies numerous examples. One will suf-* 
flee: the eortiunctiori ‘if’ is nothing more than an ab- 
breviation of the verb ‘give,’ and is used in exactly the 
same signification as of old; namely, In a subjunc- 
tive or conditional sense.* We now proceed to afford 
some examples of tlie principle by whieh Ohinese par- 
ticles originate out of substantives. A perpendicular^ 

line drawn through koo, the mouth, f|^ means ‘ througli,’ 

in the midst, or within. The preposition ‘above’ is 
formed by the primitive horizontal stroke, meuhing 
one, and the often-mentioned key, yin or man, thus. 

; while, to express ‘below,’ the man is phu;ed 
underneath, thus, . Admitting that pih (the hori- 
zontal stroke — liter. ally ‘one’) denotes the leyei or 
medium ; by placing gin alxivc it, the idea is fjugg^ste^ 
of something above t>r superior, whilst the reverse is 
indicated wiicti the sign for man is written uiu^r-r 
iieath. Xow, these characters, besides being particles, | 
are also nouns abstract in HiemselVes, moanuig, besides, 
‘a superior’ and ‘an inferior / and how tliey should l>e : 
applied, is fully indicated by the context; for it must Ixi | 
observed, althongli the ppwer of the woi^ds cliap^, tlio | 
idea is precisely the same. Wherever tJpse claracters | 
.appear, you may be i)erfectly certain tliat they apply tp j 
something ( wfutt the context will supply) wdiicU ypq i 

to suppose is above or below. Such a meaningi nnd no ! 
other, is instantly conimupicated by the sight of those | 
sriutrary symbols ; apd.to coniprcbend the idea they , 
convey, no mental analysis is iieeeasary, as in alphabetic i 
and syllabic languages, j<\naly’5is being unnecessary, so 1 
of course is grammar, and this i.s very probably the j 
reason why no European linguist has been able to dis** 
cover a Chinese tpeatise on that subject. i 

The only approach to grammar wliiidi the Chinese i 
liavt' made, is the division of the whole of their words t 
according to their origin and components. This classifir | 
cation has six branches. !«<, Seang^hing^ ‘ imitative sym-* 
bols,’ comprehending the six himdred and eight charAjU*^ | 
ters which bear a resemblance to the objects they exprp)5% ; 
such as the sign for hoc, the mp^th, iud|: 

cati vc sy rn bols,’ which express attributes imd e^- 

cumstances, like thpsisgufi for ‘ above/ * beW/ 
class comprises pae,hundrcatan4 ^Av^n ehhracter%^ iJlA 
Hwnif-e, or ‘ sy mbols cppiblniug ideas,’ sucUbf >iU9^g 
‘ splendour’ frgin. ,tljeaigpfi|orj suA,A^d moosj, or OHPWg 
two yin, or 

seven hundred^ and j^ty^of these 
this,’ remark# tha,t 

racter# k^ve ^pwu' theiiJ5.:gi:eat^fM! ,ii»g#miityr (. i* " 
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ifhuftifi w .espremiwvtf tof Wi)d«,’ and is iUi« 

neiareat apprpsieji tlie pUonp^e <w,:*yJlal^io systems oi 
wiitiuiy in tbPj ^wiigiiAttgie. . j ,T]itiapj sigins. ycpi^stjut 0 u<d» 

t minis, as arc supposed to resemble the noises made by 
ic It^injrs they rtptesdni TT phn this pHhci^e our owb 
wtwfd ^“whi 4 p’ wa? ibrmod, ' from the supposed reaciublanee 
of the sauwd mad^ by an avf 50 Mr,op bullet vhile eteaviiig 
the air ; ‘ bpzi;*’ too, is yery like tlie noise made by a 
bee* lui this way the Chipiiso cbamcter repEosenttog 
water is pronounced ‘ shway,’ which bears no very dis- 
tant rQs^Jtoblanccr to tlie splusliiuir of water*, The sixth 
cUss, Qr /{ea^tnea^^ comprises about 59S ditrerent charac- 
ters, and oretfigurMive, like the word ‘ govern,’ from slap 
and bamboo, tlie signs for * pride,’ ‘ comfort,’ &c» before 
plained. 

The next difiiculty—one common indeed to tlie rudi- 
ments of all foreign languages — is that presented by the 
did'erent coneecutive order in wliich words dre placed 
to express the ?time fact or idea. Thus, to say ‘ 1 saw 
•him in the city a, Frenchman would alter that ar- 
rangement of the l 5 ivr.ords thus--* I him saw in the city^ 
(Je lui voyais duns la cite) ; wl'.ile to render tlie sen- 
tence into good Latin, it would stand, ‘ Him in the city 
I sawV;(Jllum in urbe vidi). i'ortunately. the dilii- 
culty thus created is not greater in Chinese than in any 
of the above instancjes. Tlie words in the sentence, 

‘ Only itlirce vessels of war arc arrived,’ fall, in Chinese, 
in this ordei, * Military vessel three only eoine arc.’ 
This phrase piit into Latin, does not in the least diiTer 
IWuh thb Chinese* Version, standing MUitares mwes tres 
S^h0Utfp When a (Chinaman wishes to 

tv*r?te * This is better than that,’ he vs^ould use signs 
whi(.‘h, when litc^rall^ translated, >vould read, '■ This, 
coibpart‘d with that, is the more good }’ of whith no one 
H^'ould hesitate to conjecture the true signification ; for 
though the words do not occur in the same consecu- 
tive order as in Kiiglish, yet in most instances the sense 
is 80 dti'ectly and plainly expressed, that it can. seldom 
lie mistalmn, even by the novice. 

In drawing this very faint outline of the origin, con- 
struction, and nature of the Chinese language, we have 
had no other design than to direct general attention to 
its' study. With such inadequate means of development 
as lie within the limits of an article in a popular journal, 
it wditld be impossible to communicate any well-grounded 
elementary knowledge. We regret that no tn^atiso on 
the rudiments of the Chinese language has yet been 
published in such a form as to conic within the reach 
of general readers. Those, however, in whom we may 
hiive awakened a desire to acxmire a knowledge of this 
nmst'ancient and philosophical system of symbols, ive 
beg to refer to the Clavis Sinica of Dr Marshman, the 
CrrStomar and Dictionary of Dr Morrison, and 
the ' phbliished Lectures of Professor Kidd — provided 
thjtfy are abl 0 to' obtain access to those expensive works. 
'"‘T|;d 8 Ti^b«^ry to describe, ^ in conclusion, the impie- 
nwiiits 'dted by the Chinese fbir writing; upon a uniform 
e^^t ijiir^Utioni of wbjiih they lay great stress as 
M^dnfrt of^edu^tkm. kf>l^ratas consists, first, of 

of iVhat ’iS lari+bly puberted iPto this country 
tUdiSm lnk v ahd ilthmi^^ from the 


its 'mahdfkct^, co^poted of no- 
Upap-bUck «nd ffluteh, >dtU, a littje musk 
aj^t^bie odbbr: "Thb stS6k% at cakes 
'aM''* Viiffeus 

rthatofik/ havb seen, wHU thbU^tire uf 
, ‘ijii Its biu^ ah octangp!^r 'tablet. The' 
htamppd $tbov^ bfe' JCaa% yka 
, — . %;to say ‘The hoi^^dr^dft^cariying 
on4ua batdc the teble.’ Thia refera to a tradition which 
gave rise to the figuie of, a dragon 

of wpysity f "Wien the tlfliSSt or sekl is 

added to this siga^ ift* mdihis (or shoqjid m^eaq) that 

mahufabl^r, 

who reHm near Kaakwi, wHero the 

best mk 1 b made. The mark ^ ho?r^yer, simulated so 


extensively by less loelebrated makers^ that nine cakes 
of ink oqt of ton are adorned w ithJt^-^The Becond article 
tor the writin^table is a smooth slab sMs er#chis- 
tus, with a depression at each end to ho)d waters Upon 
this slab the ink ia fulled pnemselyjaB^ watoi^^ 
artists prepare tieir colours, for 'tme^i^r-The third* imple- 
ment is a pencil made of rabbUp^ihairt Ipserteddnte a 
rood handle, ahd used cxaOUy in, the same manner as we 
use camel -hair brusiicB. TWs accounts ^fa^ the shapes 
of the lines engraved above, which result from tlie use 
of the small brush instead of ii pen, and vary of course, 
as all handwriting ck)eB.'’witli the skill ond.lan^ of the 
writi'T. Tlie main, outline and direction of the charac- 
ters arc, however, all traceable to the six elementary 
^rokes. — The fourth article is, of course, paper. Tills 
is nearly transparent, being much thinner and more 
porous than that wliieh we us(3 ; ami, as it is made of 
tliMlelicute inner biirk of the bamboo, ‘is not white, 
but of a, straw-coloured tint. Borne idea the fineness 
of this paper may be formed by (jomparison with tliat 
which is used by printseHers lor tludr * India proofs,’ 
which is the common paper manufactured by the 
Ciiinese for wrapping up parcels, makes its way 
into this country around packages of silk. 

These implements are called ‘ the tour precious ele- 
ments;’ and it is a part of the education of a young 
Ciiinese to keep tliem iu neat and eilicient order. 


K USH-inCAlilNG. 

Manj'' prociOHs rites 
Atul custDiU!* of our lural ancestry 
Arc Kono, or htoalliig from \ih.— fronts, ^'orfh. 

( )xK of the old country festivals still” surviving in some, 
retired nooks and corners of our island is the rush- 
bearing, a ceremony interesting c'lougU as a mere spec- 
tacle of gay dresses and happy faces, but still more as 
the Acstige of a rite, the origin of wliicU is scarqely 
perceptible in the remoteness of antiquity. As we hff’^c 
seen it celebrated in the north of England, it is siniply 
this : — The young maidens of the village, 07i the eve of 
some particular Sunday in tlie height of summer, fall 
into procession, and wjilk to church, each carrjdng a 
wreath of flowers, witli a few rushes liere and there 
interspersed. The garlands are efistributed over the in- 
terior of the building, and permitted to remain until tlie 
afternoon of the succeeding day, when each girl resumes 
the ‘virgin crants’ she had previously borne. Many 
conjectures have been formed us to tiic institution of 
this observaiut. The opinion most generally enter- 
tained is, that it sprung out of the recommendation of 
Pope Gn'gory IV. to the early priesthood, that on the 
Briniversary of the foundation of their churches, they 
sliould construct huts of , green branches near tli© 
sacred edifices, and solemnise the day with sober festi- 
vity. Anciently, the rushes were taken in greater 
quantity, and spread over the floor, where they re- 
mained until tlie .progress of deca>' rendered a fresh 
supply necessary. Not only was this done at the an- 
nual rush-bearing, but also throughout tlwj yeaV, by 
way of protection against the luunidity of the ground. 
It is easy to cite instances of this ooinfortless proceed-" 
ing. In the churchwarden’s .accounts fw tke pariab of 
St Margaret, Westminster, for 15.44,, there la the. fol- 
lowing item * Paid for rushes iigais^st-thie dedication- 
day, whidi is always the flrst in October, 

is. 5d. and in a similar set of aocoiiintefor tbft <^urch 
of Bt Llnry at Hill, London^, tor I504»u^^b«ra.;is thk 
entiry ‘ Paid for two berdimxyssbea tor^the,*tiwying 
the newe pewes, ad." If therCOrwony, of! nwh-bearing 
was originally established aa a teiigk^s^iuto, that pur** 
pose seems in process of < time to have become eattedlj 
cliangedi end scenes of rustic merr|!itoillteattendiiit 
a yilitege wake took to* place of^ holemu. ohservanoos. 
Itosh-beasriug wae thee classed morris ^ dances, 
revels, and the like. A.paasagc in a satirical work of 
the seventeeit^ peptoy. pM'veij this statement. The 
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writer, speaking of a country braggadocrio, aays, ‘ His 
sovereignty is showne liighest at &iay-gnmc8, wakes, 
suiumeriiigs, and rush-bearinifA ; where it is twentie to 
one but hee becomes benem^iall to the lord of the 
nmnnour by mcanes of a bloody nose or a broken.pate.’ 
Tiiat 18 , the lord’s ootfers would lie swtlled by the fines 
inflicted upon him for his ruffianly behaviour. 

In a manuscript preserved in the llarh/iau Collection, 
British Museum, there is ah account of a rush-bearing 
at Hunbury, in Chesitirc, which we transfer to our 
pages. * Being at my worthy friend’s, the worthy Mr 
Allen’s house, at Ttirporlcy, in Cheshire, and hearing 
that there was a famous rusli- bearing, as the Cheshire 
people call it, on account of the hanging up a new 
chandelier of brass in their church, which cost the 

r ish about. L.30, we took a ride tliere in the evening 
see the ceremony. This j)arish is a very large one, 
and has aboiit'a dozen townships depending on ii, whicii 
all sent at ditferent times garlands and large kind of 
fans, adorncsl with gilt paper cut with various flgiires, 
and mixed with flowers : these w^ere borne iiy 8e]iarale 
persons, each having one in his hand, and coming in 
proetjssion from thi:^jr ditferent townships at intervals; 
and many of the neighbtniring villages also sending 
them garlands, till which were set up in ditferent parts 
of the church, made it look very oriiainent.il, and gave 
the wdiole village an air of gaudy and elnjcrfulncss not 
usual in the more sontlieni parts of the kingdom. On 
the dedication-day of tiieir elmrcljes in llie north, it is 
usual for tliem to strevf^ them witli rushes, and other- 
ways adorn tlieni ; but it had not been pra(!tised at 
Bunbury within the memory of man : but having now 
roofed their cbiireli about two y(.*firs before, and very 
handsomely ceiled it, and buying tlie aforesaid brass 
branch, they were desirous of soleninising the memory 
of it; and the day following was to be ushered in with 
the ringing of bells, and t>vo sermons, and great psahn- 
singing, and <ither festivities. St Boniface is the patron 
saint of the church, on which day their wake is held.’ 
,->*The ancient practice of strewing the floors of private 
dwellings, as well as of churches, with rushes and other 
herbs, is well known. Sir Thomas NewtOii. in his 
‘Herball to the Bible,* printed in 1587, says, ‘Sedge 
and rushes, with the wdiich many in the country ilo use 
in the soniiner time to strew their parlors and elnirehes, 
ns well for cooleness As for pleasant smell.’ In Sliak- 
speare’s Taming of the Shrew, another illustration (*t 
the custom occurs. * Where’s the cook?’ cries the ini- 
parient Grumio; ‘is supper ready, the house trimmed, 
ruttkes strewed, cobwebs swept, and cverytliing in order?’ 

MY FJBST WOllK. 

Boh£ years since, having Jong been accustomed to put 
iny thoughts upon paper, and my manuscript having 
increased to a goodly quantity, 1 determined to form 
out of it a little volume, and publisli it. I w^as not 
totally unaware of the hazard of su(;h an undertaking, 
especially by one whose name was strange to the public; 
but the many instances 1 had knowm of vapid trash 
having reached several editions, emboldened me to hope 
that my little book might pay its expenses, and beyond 
this 1 had no expectation. I determined, however, to act 
cautiously, and endeavour to obtain, if possible, a pub- 
lisher who would take upon himself the entire respon- 
sibility of its publication, and give me some trifling 
remuneration for the manuscript. 

The receptji|j^^4iet with from the various publishers 
Ott whom was characteristic, and not a little 

(pe glanced at the manuscript, and, observing 
Its subject, shittgged up hU shoulders, returning it With 
tbe cheering ^ remark, that books of such a cdiaracter 
trere oerta^ failures. A seexmd twirled the ihanulbript 
in Ms thumb and finger, as though calculating hotv 
idUiiy it make in print. A third w«s 


pleased with it, aniJ protested it ought to be published, | 
but declined bringing it out on his own responsibility, i 
as ho had already lost not a trifle in works of that de- j 
scription. Another bade me leave it for perusal, and 
unceremoniously directed me to write on the wrapper 
the sura I ex;pected for it. .Another, with a laudable 
and ixirhaps rare conscientiousness, hoped I would ex- 
cuse the remark, but some of my opinions were' so op- 
posed to his own as to their theology, that he must 
decline publishing it, though be fully agreed wdth the 
sentiments in general, and admired the tendency of tiie 
book. Some declared they would readily have published 
it, but they had already other books of the same descrip- 
tion in which they were interested, and with whose sale 
it M’ould interfere. Diflerent, however, as my reception 
w'as from the various publishers, yet all ngiHied in this, , 
that they eoulil not pureliase the niuinis(;rii)t, and that, 
if piiblislK'd at all, it must be at my own risk. 

Il.aving calcul.atcd the cost, I at length placed the 
manuscript, in the hands of a respectable publisher, em- 
ploying a friend of niy own to jirint it. The publisher 
suggested that tlse manuscript should be increastMl, in 
order tliat the book might be of a more respectable size ; 
and as my time was much engaged in an absorbing oc- 
cupation, it WHS not a little harassing to "be; comj^ellcd 
1,0 tax my wc^aneil powers so severely ; and in which I i 
w'as the more hurrii cl, as it was dehirayc that the hook 
should be imblished on a certain early day. iCverv day. 
from the first waking moment to the Itist, I was forcoa 
to bend my thoughts to this oiil^ object; and iu the 
crowded street, surrounded by the bustle of busir»ess, 
and amidst a thousand distractions, to spur niy jaded | 
mind to undue effort, in order finally to prepare the v ork 
for the press. Added to this, 1 was annoyed by the Ubii;d 
vcx.atiou8 del.ays, and not a little liarassed by the pttl}’ 
details (too well known to authors) of size, paper, type, 
price, &c. At length, having run tlie gauntlet of prin- 
1 •»’, engraver, and bookbinder, and stuered my book 
safely through their hands, I had tJic satisfaction t.f seo * 
ing it in the imbhslier s wdndovv a few days after the 
one appointed. 

Instead, however, of my trouble and anxiety beiii;' , 
now concluded, 1 found they -w'ere only beginning. 1 
liad now to send copies to the principal periodicals for 
review', to wTitc mdos in all directions to my friends and 
acquaintance soliciting their patronage, and to advertise 
in every wddely-cireulating vehicle of information, in 
order that the public might be apprised of the imiK>rtant 
fact that my little book was published. Anxiously did 
I awuiit the critiques of the reviewers, and manfully did ; 
1 nerve myself to braVe all the contemptuous or bitier : 
things which c.iirping critics might pen concerning .^3fiy j 
I literary first-born. iJot a little pride and pleasure* lunv- j 
ever, did I feel when, though the approbation of some i 
was very qualified, mojrc than one resiiectable i>UbUea- 
tion lauded it in the highest terms, and pronouimed it 
fully equal to Uie works of the very best writers in its 
line. Month after month I had the satisfaction of see- 
ing quotatimis from its pages in magazines and reviews/ 
of standing and celebrity ; again and again 1 was told : 
how acceptable and esteemed was my little book where- I 
ever it had been introduced ; and even royalty itwelf con- | 
descended to honour me with its patronage. Thus eii- . I 
i cuuraged, 1 determined to advertise liberally ^ > $ve-pcHmd i 
notes were changed and. spent in the easiest, if not the 
pleasantestmanner; and my.hopes were sanguine that 
tho harvest would at least repay the expense of the 
seed. 

The result of my apqpeal to my own private friends 
and aoqwutanco was.on the wh(de j^vourabie* Many 
patr.ouifed my, book to the fuU eatent of tii^ir ability, 

the most 
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prompt to entourage and recomnieud. Some returned 
no answer ; some expressed a desire to read it, and re- 
quested to borrow it; some voluuteenHi to dispose of 
some copies, fnna wjiom I never oblaiued eitiier books 
or money. Some, on being told the price, wished to 
know if I could not take less ; iind others, who evinced 
no intention of x)atronising the book I had already 
written, pronounced it very excellent, and thoughtlessly 
inquired when I intended to jniblish another. Some 
fieemed to expect that they should Ixi presented with a 
copy in virtue of relationship or friendship, and a])pearud 
quite ineapableof understandjpg the expense and hazard 
of publishing, as tliough the cost were nothing, and the 
])r<)lit certain. Tboiigli I sold, tliereforc, in my own little 
circle full as many copies as I had (‘xpected, yet the 
imitfl subtracted but very slowly from the aggregate 
printed, and the shillings 1 received went but a little 
way towards liquidating the heavy expenses*! had in- 
(‘urred. 

(hi caliing ;it m3' jiuldishcr’s, 1 found tli.at he was 
highly ]de;tsed with the appearance and contents of the 
hvioiv, and tiiat he had sent it round Uic* trade, uc(*ording 
to custom; hut tJiat, villi the exception of out' book- 
seller (to whom some friends had recommended m3' 
v(Jiime), not one copy bad been subscribed for. This 
v.'as indeed a dis'Muraging heginning; but tlie pnblisln^ 1 
assured me that he had no fear tliat the work wouhi j 
eventually sell, thougli from its nature it would probably 
make its n/mv but s]owl3' at the outset; and la .strenu- 
ous]3' advised me?, as tin* opinions of tlic press liati been 
so favourable. l(f advertise liherail}'. Again, therefore, 
lin'd to change^ my bank-notes; my soverely.ns were 
nipiilly transmuted jnto a pocketful of worlliless re- 
ceipts, though very slowdy did tlu; copi(s disoiipearfrom 
liic puhiisher’s shop. 

In rejily to my inquiries euhseiuenlly at the puh- 
hsher’s, 1 was inv<iriiibly exhorl-ed u) advertise, and told 
Iu.it 1 was not doing so sutficiently. I liad already, 
I'ovvevcr, v'xpendcd far more than the sale of the whole 
iinpros^io)! could produce, and I felt it jirudcntto pause; 
for although a work can scarcely be cxpi'cicd to sell if 
not advertised, yet undoubtedly there is a iimit beyond 
v/biclj rt w^onld be rasliiiess to advance, I was sowing 
sovereigns to reap shillings ; and how'ever advamageous 
it might be to tlu* publisher to advertise uiK‘;paringl3% T 
lound that the advertisements affected the sale ao feebl}', 
that to me it would be ruinous to persevere. 'I'he sah*, 
too, after a time, gradually decreased ; attractive novel- 
ties were ever}' month aiipearing ; and at length, after 
three years of anxiety, the sale having almost eiitircl3" 
ceased, I w'as compelled to close accounts wdth the pub- 
lisher, and sell off at any price the renuiiuiiig copies. 
Tlie puiilisher, after deducting his jier centage, handed 
me a few pounds, and the remainder of the copies 
fetched a price which barely p.aid for the binding. 
On balancing my profit and loss, I found that, liesides 
my literary labour, and th^ worry and inconveiuen(‘e of 
pol»lii*ation, 1 w'as minus about tliirty pounds. Thus 
ended the history of my first work, and, if my present 
resolution fail not, iny last one. 

[Tlie above recital we believe to be a faithful picture, 
not of one, but of many cases. In the ordinary world, 
when a novice produces a few poems or pirose esskys of 
apparent merit, nothing seems more proper than that 
they should be published, the merit being expected to 
seiairc that attention which will make the puWictition a 
prcfitable one. Tiiose who reason in this manner, never 
take into account the vast competition there is at all 
times for the ear and eye of the public, rendering it 
<iulbe possible for very considerable merit to bo entirely 
overlooked. They never dream that even to give a new 
book a ehttnoe of gaining attention, large suras must be 
spent m adveHisiug, so that it may be something like 

j to publish a small book, however d^e- 

cided its merit, lueratitely. AH these things are known 
to the booksellers, of whom have experienced Ibsses 
by vtsry^ptomUkig and it is hot therefore wr- 

priaiag that this ciana of' men appear to furd^t^ifided 


young poets as the eiiemie.s rather than the friends of 
aspiring genius. Hut the Iniioksellers are in the right, 
if their trade is to he conducted on ordinary principles, 
and the only error is in hterurj' aspirant® not calcu- 
lating costs before they rush into print. — £d.‘] 


rni: imoor-nousK at mitaiiNfiifAM. 

Ail imiskete mauuiacturod at Birmtiighani must b« sub- 
rnittetl to a tent hiq'OHcd by govonuncut, which takes place 
in wlmt is called the * prooi- house.' kUiskets that Itave 
stood this test are stamped. I WiUit, to see this ifltcMCsthig 
] loot l»ous<*. I was told that even musket uus tliciv 
filled w idi a eliavge ji\e limes iis pow'oiful as that W'hich 
it was expeefed to eniry when in t»idmary nsi*. There uro 
rooms in wliicli tlie p'-ot.ting emlridues aie prepared, others 
in whi« h tlic mn!k<‘ts :irc i<‘;tded, ;ind a j>lace called ‘the 
hf#,’ where th('y .'U'Miisf h.'jigcd 'J’hifi is mamiged in the 
follOr'Wg matmer . tlie J«)aih d nmhl.ets, ]()*() or 120 at u 
thno, aro jdaced side by smIc ujirm a low BcaH'oldiiig, upon 
which it is possible te lastcn them completely. Their 
mouth.s are tinned towards Ibo inner wall gi the room, 
where the bullets tly int») a heaj» of sand. The walls of 
the room are of gri^at stnaigth an® ihiekiiesK, iunl the 
doors and windows art' stiougl;* barritMtled v. itli irtiu. A 
tr.iin of powdtT is tl»en laid, runniiu' over the loiieh-hole 
of each piece t<»*a. small ojiening, wlu're il i- firetl. On thtj 
ticeasion ofnqvxi.sit, 120 mnskets, inteiidetl for the navy, 
e. eic tried. Tin sc are of larger calibre than t!u)s;e in utV 
in the annv'. After tlit' distihargc had taken place, a little 
tim<‘ \v.as allowed for (he hmokt^to clear away before wo 
entcrctl the i»it»oi-roum. wlicrc wt* found that seven barrets 
had burst, Imt lliat II.'l bad stood the test, 'i'lic .siijK;rin- 
tciideut of the OHtabliKhment told iiio that pometinies as 
iiiaiiy es twenty out of a hundred would lun^t, but v'i’ry 
often also lever than seven. If wc take five or six per 
cent, ns lh<* aver.-u'e, it givc's us a high idea of the exei'lloiit 
workmansliiji of English gun-m.ikerw. Wo were told th T, 
■not long ago, a w’oikman, who liad been <lcleotcd in some 
little pt'culatioTi, found means to secrete hinrself in the 
p) oof- room, where he jilaccd his body iimnediaT/c*ly in 
of the batter). He was found quite dead, aiid i>icrcea1^y 
six bullets. — Kohl's KufilanJ, 

• 

eUIlE OF tUTOTW BY INTELBECTIIAI. MEANS. 

In reference an article on the improved method re- 
sorted to ill France foi the ainoUon^tion and enreol idioe3', 
which app<'nred in our la.st volume (fiago .TIh), we are 
happy to observe that tl»n s) stern there described has 
bei'ii quite sueeesHfnl in Prussia. It will bo romcmbm’cH 
(liat we s]»eeiall3' referred to J)r Voisin, chief phvfliciau to 
the IViectre hospital near Paris, who has long neon suc- 
eessfullv eniploy'od in luqiroving the intellect iial powesrs of 
idiots, b)' bringing into exercise those faculties which .ap- 
pear to be hi the most hcaltliy eonclitioij. For total idiots, 
of course nothing cau be done; but tluir proportion to 
partial idiots is very small ; and of the latter, while most 
of the faeultieH are detieient, then' arc generally others 
that do not fall imicli, if at all, short of the common condi- 
tion. To Kiieh facultii's this treatment is pointedly directed^ 
and the rissult is, that all tlie others become gradually im- 
proved. I’lie systesn has been adopied at tlie Deaf and 
Dumb liiHtitntion, situated No. HU Linos Street, Berlin, into 
which insane patients are admitted. ‘The instruct ion Of 
idiots by intclicctual means,' the German newspaper 
from wiiich we derive our iafomiation, ‘has succeeded. 
The ivrohltm, llioori'iically and practically, lias been solved 
by the director, M. Saegert, in conjunction with M. Sadis, 
first teacher of the establishment ; and ibis solution bass 
been acientifically proved and acknowledged by out emi- 
nent physicians Dr Bary and Dr Joseph MiUler/ So fully 
a ssured ia the PruKsian government of the ccmplete efficacy 
of the system, that a portion of the ^rlin 0 ekf and Dumb 
Inti«Citution is to be liermancntly set aside as an hospital 
for idiots, in which to test more fully th© etHoacy of the 
educative mode of treating them. It .would, ^ve us great 
pleasure could we announce that ,plan, so ably advo- 
cated by Dr Voisin, and so effeetojllly carried out by him 
at the &cfetre in Paris, and by the teaeliers of the Deiif 
and Dumb Asylum in Berliiu hod foimd It® way into^ 
Great Britain* , But we liave not heard of foiy attempt 
to form an hospital for idiots, although UP such institution 
exists hero at |iresent. 
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DE ARNOTT'B FOtfR NECESSARIES FOR HEALTH. 

Pi? Nkil AitNon, auttwr of the of Fh^sloii, and inventor of the WatOr Bed and Stoyo which pasn by his 

iiainc, has prepared a table exhibiting the Iw tieeeftsaries for eustainiug health, and the of their dchcioiicy 

and exefese ; as also the noxious i^ufenio^ to,nhi(ih*W6 are subject. This tjible is here Wo ■would suggest 


tliiit young persons in schools and dwdlii^ should bef set to copy it on a large sheet, and tW these copies 

should bo nung up in all placj^as , whore they ase lUl^ly to be read by a considerable number of persons 


. -I 

THE FOUH NBC|:SSARIES. . | 

• la Fit Kind and Degree. 

. . . - 

In Di^cteiicy, or of Unfit Kind. 

* In Excess. j 

1 . Air, 

Suffocation, .... 

Unchanged air. 

Excess of oxygen. 

2. Temporatui'c, 

Ck)ld (iiitcnae), . . . 

Heat (mtense). 

3. Aliment : — ! 

F(kkI, 

i^rink, ..... j 

Hunger or bad food, . 

Thirst, 

(flnttony or surfeit. 

•Swilling \v?Uer. 

1 i. E-verciee ^ j 




Of the body, 
Of the mlndy 


Of the mixed social aptit iidcs, 


I Inaction, or .... 

Knimi 

i •Certain depressing paHsions — as 
! fear, sorrow, Af . 

I Solitude, 


Fatigue or exiifiustioii. 

W ant of sloop. 

Certain exciting imssions — as 
angov, Joakmsy, Ac. 

Certfi-in hinds of dcbauolicr\. 


THE TWO KINDS OF > OXIOUS AU£MT«$. • 

1. Violence: — ^ 

Wounds — Fractures — Dislocations — Btivus— LicJ.oiing, Ac. *’ 

2. Poisons;-- • 

Animal, Mineral, li^egetablo. 

Certain of these, such as alcoliol in its various fomis, opium, toba(‘.eo, Ac. which in large r]uantiti(U^ IdB 
instantly, when they arc taken in very moderate ipiantity can be home wHth apparent irupiunty, and arc 
sometimes classed as articles (if snsteiuiiice, or they may be medicinal ^ bat, if taken beyond such modera- 
tion, they h^ome, to the iriajority of lucii, destructive slow poisons. 

Contagious— as of plague, small pox. and me.'isles. 

Malaria of marshes, thickets, and ftlth. 


TJIE DEA i'H-WATCH. 

Though natural history long iigo dcc-JajcJ tliat these 
sonnda jwwjcod trom a Tittle harmless insect, hundreds of 
bdievCTS still exist whii reftisc to be persuaded that tlie 
noise is not prophetic of the charnel-house. Even Ihose 
who have been brought to credit the ftict of the tirUiig 
lining made by an insect, are reluctant all at once to abjui- 
don a gloomy notion, and therefore atfirm that the sound 
is fitUl significant of death ; for, say they, it comes from a 
spider in the act of dying, and when the ticks (jense, the 
CBoaturc i» dead. Many intelligent persons arc aware that 
this latter opinimi is equally erroneous with the former ; 
bat *18 others may lack such cowoct inibmatiou, it miglit 
not be altogether superduous to skite that the insect in 
question js ^ a apider, but * the pcdkidtLs of old wood, a 
specif of belonging io the oi'dcr o/V-em in the Lin- 

nasato systmn.’ It is very diminutive. There are two kinds of 
death'Watolu»& One is very didbrent in appearance from the 
other. The former only beats seven or eight quick strokes 


as hamiless as the cooing of a dove. It is to be regretted 
that Rcicmoe, to which wo owe,, so many blessings — so much 
^ health, both bodily and inoiital — should have made an 
derate eompromise with superstition, by naming 
this lively and Iiannicss little creature morUset ^ — that is, 
the * dciath-presager.' — AinffWortlCs Magasitie, 

OTIIEE MBN^S ACTIONS. 

i ^ or action but may be taken with two 

hjsmak^jl^ filler wHh tlie right hand of obaritabiu ooustrue- 
" iutcn?n?tatioii of malice mid igi<ipi<4^ » 

thto so succeed as they a^ taken, ebtoat^t j 
’8^ u is but a pleasing and pac^tnldb ^deceit I 

5 wiiBconstrue a good ’ treble 

the acUouj jmd the iiutli5r.-.*TJ^^3 


I NOTES. 

j The note on the winoai of Piilesitips in No. .'14, ho:#, we find, given 
I rise to homo remarlws in the pablicatioxih of tiie profossorH of Total 
I Abstinence. We have been induced in eonsequenco to Teview thu 
wibjecl, nrjd tlio following i« the sum of what oocurs to uh with 
! reference to it FxofOhwor XHtehoock api>t‘iirh to have ewmewhat 
j overstated ihc> ojiinlons of the author of Anti-BoochuH, in rsprchcnt 
j ing him hh endeavouring to establish that the wines alluded to io 
St^ipture were not alcoholic. Anti-Bacchus endeavours, it ib true 
I to take a way as much as possible from the grounds for supuoslng thui 
Uie scriptural wines wei-e alcoholic, and in some passages ho inakoh 
such large demands to this efi'set, that a cursory reader might Slip- 
pose him denying altogether that these wines oontainod any idiup- 
hol. In otitier passages, however, the alcohol of fmne of Whxcs 
of Scripture is explicitly allowed, this we find to b«& 
admission amongst the iirofesaww* f alhttinenoe. Of coimte; a» 
far &-* we Imve been misled by jthe prufemor^s paper to byorstil^ihe 
conclubloBs of Anti-Baoobus, wo feel regret, and now o|^ qur 
best apologies. We mast at isame time remark, that what we 
have latterly road in that Work and others with regard to the dls- 
tinotiou of the oharaoter! ef anciont wihea, asyam' to he over* 
strained and unsatisfactory, more parbiOidarly whch we ihid that 
the present winee of Pideifthio are;fiU of them largely aloohoBe. Wo 
therefore mainly hold to ^ former poaftioh* that the adymitog^'s'^ 
of ^stincucA fite mtoxicaBkig dffii^t oug^fto^be g^xudd for on 
other gruunda. ' * 

With refenmee^ to a^ipaper on Ih NA 37^ pro- 

iHir, for pveimittng mlsc^moiiiptiQ^ that tbs fbe' 

OuarantM ,.thc,Tii sn ya t ki^ prinefiile for 

private td ^ 

the ^ 'the 


Oka, Amen Oothtar* 1 
EdlAhmirh. r ; 
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THE Nl=:GLE(VrEII CHir.D. 

nv CAMILLA TOULMIN. 

‘Sr.E wh.it beautiful flowers Mrs Woodley has given 
us!* exelaimorl, nlinost at the same moment, Augusta 
and C’airoline Shelton, as they entered their mother’s 
drawing-room after a morning’s walk; ‘but we wish 
to give them to you, mamma, if 3’ou will accept them,’ 
continued the children in set phrase, and witli an air of 
jiffe<Jtation, that would have been anything hut pleasing 
to a more discreet mother. 

‘ My darlingt>’ n'plied Mrs Shelton, rising languidly 
from t!ie sofa, ^nd drawing the children tovrards her; 
‘my sweet girls never forget dear mamma, do they? 
And what did ^Irs tyoodlcy say to you, my dears?’ 

‘ She did not say nuioh,’ returned Augusta, a prim 
womanly ^liss of fourteen years old, and tlie eldest of 
the family ; * but she told us to gather some flowers ii 
we lik<Ml, and asked us to have a ride on tlio pony; but 
of course wh' did uot mount, because we thought it 
nught crease these clean frocks, and tliat Avoiild have 
displeased you. Margaret, however, rode him round 
and round the paddock.* 

* f)f course ; she has no thought.* 

‘But Margaret had not a clean frock on, nianmia,’ 
said Caroline, who was a degree more cjiild-like than 
the other, and sometimes, though not often, put in a 
kind word for her neglected sister. 

‘ Never mind, my love ; you and Augustii shall go out 
with me this afternoon ; tliat will he mucli better than 
pony-riding.’ 

At this moment a loud sobbing w^as heard at the door, 
and the next instant Margaret t^lielton, the youngest 
daughter, entered the room, accompanied by her con- 
stant companion, Rover, a large spaniel, whose cokar 
was now ornamented with frcsli flowers, very similar to 
those the favoured children liad just presented to their 
mother. Margaret was about eleven years old ; and 
though her complexion was less delicate, and her fea- 
tures less regular, than those of her sisters, intelligciieo 
beamed brightly and surely from her dark eyes ; aud 
feeling, sentiment, and suffering had already imprinted 
. their characters on her countenance. 

* What is the matter now— crying agam ?• said Mrs 
Shelton in no very gentle tone. 

’Morris, Nurse Morris is so very ill,’ sobbed ihv 
-poor child. 

‘ And wijl your crying make her better?* 

* Oh, mamma, do send for a doctor,* said Margaret, 
endeavouring to stifle her tears ; for she felt instinctively 
that a stetrm gathering, and that she should be 
re^oached as the cause of innumerable calamities, if 
hat grief ^iturbed the delicate * nerves,’ or rather tern- 
^per, of capricious jparent. 

Mr Simmonds is too busy to come before to-morrow ; 


Rjjjd why cannot you call j)coplo hv thciruumics, ^tcad 
01 Ufcnig tliat vulgar phrase, “ scjul for a 'doctor. But 
I sujiposc they are Morris's own words ; you pick up 
everything from the servants.’ 

TTie rebuked chihl stooped down to fondle the dog, 
and hide the tears wliieh she had failed to drive hack, 
while her sisters exchanged glances that seemed to say, 
‘ She does not bring mamma a nosegay.’ 

Mrs Shelton read the glance, and had before ob- 
served the lloivers, which, lov)sely twined round the 
dog’s collar, w'crc now dropping about tlu; floor. 

‘ (^onie, clear awny this litter?’ slic exclaimed, address- 
ing Margaret; ‘you and Rover and Morris are only 
tit com])any for each other 1 tliink. Your sisters, in- 
deed, thought of their mother first, and preferred bring- 
ing hcf thi'ir flow'ers to dressing up a dog wdth them.’ 

Another rush of tears from poor Margaret was the 
rejoinder, as she sobbed out — ‘Last — last — time — 
mamma — you would not have ray flow— flowers.’ 

* 1 cannot bear this noise ; go aw^ay,’ said Mrs Shel- 
ton, with a -wave of her hand ; and Margaret, picki’i!Pg 
up the flowers which she ventured to leave ou the table, 
hastened to obey. The dog followed her, ahd in a few 
minutes the ‘ neglected child’ was sitting upon the old 
nurse’s bed, wdiero Rover had mounted also, as if for the 
purpose of licking the hand of hif weeping mistress, and 
offering her his mute consolations. 

Mrs Shelton was considered in society ‘ fascinating,’ 
and a ‘beauty;’ hut, in truth, she was vain, selfish, 
and capricious. Her husband was a shrewd worldly- 
minded man, wdtli a much smaller proportion of the 
ballast of principle than needs belong even to such 
a character. A pair of this kind w^erc not likely to 
regulate their household very admirahly ; and the ad- 
vent of poor little Margaret had been most unpro- 
pitious. In the first place, a hoy had been ardently 
desired, for wliom doubtless had been reserved a share 
of that sort of affection which cajiricious people can 
only bestow, and which Iiad been lavished already in 
due proportion on the elder girls. But this formed no 
inheritance for the unwelcome little girl, ou whom fell 
the additioual calamity of receiving a baptismal name 
un pleasing to the ears of an influential elder of the 
family, who, with a consistency, it would seem, inherent 
in the race, took a dislike to the poor infant forthwith, 
and was heard to declare that no one of that name (he 
had, been jilted by a Margaret in his youth) should 
ever touch a farthing of his money. Brothers, however, 
in due time appeared, and they finally jostled poor 
Margaret from any slight hold she might have had on 
tlic parental tenderness. From babyhood she had been 
as it were a shuttleOock in the house, tossed to and fto 
by every gale of temper; blamed, scolded, punished 
often ; but caressed and petted seldom or never, except 
by her constant friend Nurse Morris, to whose afibc- 
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tion, ill-directed though it might sometimes be, she 
was indebted for almost every word or act of kindness 
she could remember. 

I’he illness of old Nurse Morris became more and more 
alarming *, and when the busy Mr Simmoiids found.time 
to pay her a visit, he looked grave, anti ordered those 
prompt remedies which startle even the thoughtless and 
indiirerent into the consciousness that dratli must be 
hovering near. Margaret was sitting on the stairs 
watching Mr Simmonds’s departure on the occasion of 
his second or third visit to poor Morris. 

‘ Sir — Mr Siinraonds,’ she exclaimed, as she crept after 
liim into \he hall, resolutely checking her tears, because 
she had been so often told not to cry -when she was 
speaking to any one — ‘ do tell me, sir, if nurse is going 
to die.’ 

‘ Little girls should not ask such questions,’ replied 
the d<H*.tor, scai*ccly looking at the ehild, and, since slio 
had so effectually concealed her feelings, not at all aware 
of the anguish of lier young heart. 

The language of contempt was nothing new to her, 
an<l yet a flash of soirulhing like juigor and scorn might 
hove been detected fj'oin those dork eyes, had there been 
any one near to read such a Mgn, as slie turned away 
once more to pbiut herself besidi' the old servant’s heil. 
In a few minutes, hovrever, slie was summoned to ‘les- 
sons,’ which, to the astonislitricnt of the governess, vere 
so accuratt'ly X)repan;d, tint the made some remarks on 
the subject. 

‘ You told me,’ rcplic() the child, trembling with fear, 
lest she should be deiirived of the promised reward, 

‘ that if there wcrenomistak( , 1 might stay all day wntU 
Morris.’ Wliat a pity, tliat vrhen JMargarei Shelton was 
called idle, obstinate, and self-w illed, her parents - and, 
copying them, her teachers — never thought of tlie sweet 
and simple plaii of ruling her throngli lier aflections ’ 

‘ r know I shall not live many days,’ said the old nurse, 
when it Inippcncd that she was alone with Margaret ; 

‘ an^ there is much, rpy poor i)et, that J want to say to 
yini. Now% dou’t cry, hut listen,’ she* continued. ‘1 
made my will long ago, and 1 liave left you near upon 
five hundred pounds that is in the bank, part of' it pnze- 
luoncy my poor old liusband got in the w-ar -tune, and 
jiartly iny own savings, ‘^ow, ri'incrnhcr it is to be 
yours citiicr wdicn you are of ji{',e, or when you marry, 
whichever happens lirM ; and tiiougli you are youiii, to 
talk of such thing>, remember old nurse’s words ; get a 
good husband us soon as you can, for it’s my belief you’ll ; 
never have a bit of peace or comfort at home*,’ 

‘ Oh. nurse, nurse !’ interrupted the poor girl, ‘ if yon 
die, wdiat wdll become of me? Nobody loves me but 
you — nobody ever did love me but you.’ And slie threw 
licr arm.s wildly round the okl w'omau’s neck. 

‘ I know that,’ returned Morris, who, thougli an aflec- 
tionate creature, it will be jierceived liad little or no 
governing principle. * I know that, and I have only 
stayed in the house all tliosc years for your sake. They 
don’t love you, and that’s the fact ; but never mind ; 
don’t you care about them. 1 ill j nk y/ni’rc just as pretty 
as your petted sisters, and I daresay some day some one 
else will think so too. And now you must remember 
they cannot keep the money away from you ; and you’re 
to have iny gold watch ; here it is — you know it — ^it goes 
capitally, though it is large and old-fashioned, and not 
like such as ladies wear ; but you will keep it for old 
nurse’s sake ; wont you ?’ 

‘ That 1 will,’ sobbed Margaret, ‘ and never p.art with 
it.’ 

* And here,’ conUnued Morris, drawing an old pocket 
from under hpr pillow, ‘ is a matter of twenty poflnds 
in notes, gold, and silver ; they may bury me,’ she whis- 
pered as in a sort of parenthesis, ‘ out of the wages that 
are due ; so take it now, and hide it ; you’ll find a 
use for money at odd times, I warrant.’ A violent fit 
of coughing put a stop to the sick woman’s words* and 
pethi^s picv^ted more counsel, which, howeyi^ w'cU- 
ufijWiaonea, had so much that was pernicious in it. 
'Ami liad Mr and Mrs Shelton, by their harshness 


and apathy, thrown'their warm-hearted child entirely 
upon this one affection? 

The old servant’s prediction was verified. She diti 
not live many days, and her will was found to bo exactly 
as she had declared, with, however, the si>ecifi cation, 
that the interest of the ‘near upon’ five hundred pounds 
w.as to accumulate until one of the events to wliich she had 
alluded — namely, Margaret’s marriage, or coming of age 
— slioul'd take pla(;e. Meanwhile, the sorrow-stricken 
child, unpractised in deception, and no willing pupil in 
the art, e\cn though instructed in it by the dying lips 
of her beloved nurse, felt opjiressed by the weight of her 
secret — the hoard contained in tlie old poelicL Slie 
might have concealed it easily, but her nature was too 
ingenuous long to do so. 

It w’as WHdl known that Nurse JMorris v/as worth 
money, and it is very likely that rumour had exagge- 
rated the •amount. It is likely, too, that Mr and INIrs 
Shelton were not blind to the probability of her leaving 
her savings among the children she had heliicd to rear; 
for she had often declared that she had not a relation 
in the world. But they were quite startled to find their 
least-loved Margaret the old servant’s sole lieiriiss. 
Alas I the* fact was treated as a nc'w oftenee, and a ik '-v 
phase of sufl'ering was shown to her; for certainlv she 
never before could have been an object of (*nvy lo licr 
cider sisters. T believe, however, that the pn^sent jics- 
session of tin* large oUl-faslnoned gold watch w'as, and 
not imnuturally, a something more coveted than Mar- 
garet’s future expectations. ( 'CTtainl>»a watch is the 
gift most longed for both by hoy and gi*’l, even though 
a timepk^f't' may mark the lionrs in every chamber of 
their dwelling ; and often is it the laSl possession that 
poverty wrings from man or w onfan. l\Iargaret, thu’i 
endowed, look a sort of childish pri'ccdencc over the 
spoiled and selfish pair, which thiy (“ould ill eiidnr.-. 
while on her part she w'as so*‘unuscil to have any advan- 
tage* over tlK'in, that she was quite unconscious of l!ie 
feelings lier legacy had engendered ; besides, her pom* 
little heart as >et was wrung wdth grief for the lo-'-s 
her miieli-loveil nurse. 

It was the day after the i>lrl servai I's funeral '\^dlUIl 

iargaret crept softly into 1 he drawing-room. ‘ Mamina, 
may 1 come in?' she ask('d as she entereii. 

‘ Yes, if you will ho as quiet as your sisters arc.’ 

This was not very warm encouragement; hut, aecus- 
.tomed as the poor child was to rebukc', it w as anything 
but a repulse. 

‘ Mamma, 1 have a secret to tell yon,’ she eemtinned, 
her voie,e trembling from many causes; ‘ wdll you iahe 
care of some money for me — some money poor Morns 
gave me just before she died, though she told me t(. 
keep it for myself? But it would be wrong not to tell 
you I know.’ 

‘Give it me this instant!’ replied Mrs Shelton, lier 
ire rapidly kindling; ‘why, you naughty girl, you 
deceitful little creature, what do you think you deserve 
for all this slyness ? Good gracious me ! nineteen 
pounds odd shillings: you wicked little creature, to hide 
all this money for a week!’ And by the time her 
haranguo, had proceeded thus far, the lady's passion 
had so risen, that she seized poor Margaret by the 
shoulder, shook her for a minute, and as lier eornba- 
tiveness reached its climax, gave her a box on the ear 
which almost thre^ her down. 

‘ It wa% wrong, mamma,’ sobbed the poor diild; ‘ hut 

oh, pray do forgive me! It was nurse ’ But here 

she checked her words ; for slie felt it would be easier 
to bear reproaches directed against herself than reproof 
of the dead. It was too late, however ; for Mrs Shelton," 
quick at surmises, had already divined the tnith. 

‘An old good-for-nothing creature,’ exclaimed Mrs 
Shelton ; ‘ it was she, I suppose, who told you to bide 
the money, and taught you all sorts of deceit. You 
are much too young to have any money at all ; I shall 
not give you a farthing of it. And to punish you for 
such naughtiness, 1 shall take away the watch till you 
know how to behave yourself.* 
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Margaret’s anguish would have melted any softer 
lieart than that of a silly ill-tcmpcred woman ; for silli- 
nesa, for want of the power of thoujrlit and sympathy, 
is usually unfecliticr. But the sort, of anfjuish that pro- 
ceeds from the blight of a young: nature, from the niis- 
approlicnsion of its motives, and the utter Avant of all 
apprei'iation of its l)est emotions, is very apt to harden 
the character. Grief has a maturing hand; the mind 
is instructed through tlie feelings mu(!li more than we 
commonly acknowledge ; and wlicn, after a week of 
silent suifering, the chcrisiied watch was restored to 
Margaret Shelton — i)ecause^^as she very well know, the 
possession of it no longer n'lulered her an object of envjr 
to her more favoured sisters, siiu'e they had Ix'cn pre- 
sented witli small fasliionahlc watches, purchased with 
the hoard of wiiieh she liad betm deyiriv'cd — she was no 
longer tljo child wlio'X" heart was all tendrils, and Avhose 
cliuraeter was as wax to mould. 

It was some little time after this, that, in cx:aniining 
an old note-ease, i)art of the contents of the yiocket which 
she had been permitted to keep, more care fully than she 
had done before, she discovered a sovereign bet, ween its 
folds. No doubt it l-ad Ikch yxirt of the board which 
had slipped accidentally into its hiding-phi(;e ; hut this 
acec^Rioii of v/ealth was a serious tronhle to poor Mar- 
garet. To keep it, or to take it to her mother, she was 
equally afraid ; and to {=!jiond it, she dared not, since 
sins wdio had never any money of her own, (vnild not 
make purchases witliout exciting suspicion. lYom the 
harshness and Mnisapprehcnsioii wdneli had driven the 
neglected child tv) turn her thoughts inwardly, and 
seek counsel onlv of her?elf, slic had at least acquired 
the pow'cr of rllx’i ding quickly ; and the resolution she 
cany- to was, that sTie would takt‘ an opportunity, when 
walking out, to hang hack from her companions, and 
e.'iv'e tlie soA-'oreign to a (‘mdain jioor Avomriri, a crossing- 
sw'efiper, Avhoru tln'y ofi^n ('iicount^rcd. She Avoidd 
thus, r!u‘ argued, haA-o the satisfaetiou of feclinf, that 
it Hould do soint* ,goo<l, Achile she sliould cscajic all risk 
of that blame Arhieh A>n>uid hav(5 fallen on her almost 
equally, lunl she spent, aeknoAvtedged — for her jgm)- 
rnnoo of its possession would not have been believed 
— or been found out in hoarding the jiiece of gold. Iti 
AAaia a cliild-liko plan ; for a more experienced person 
might have foreseen that some cloiiucnt demonstra- 
tion of gratitude from the prior SAV'ceper, or other cir- 
cumstance, would jjrohahly betray the munificence of 
her gift. And so it led out; for the poor woman, wdio 
Avas an honest creature, knew the family by sight; and 
believing the sovereign must liave been given Ikt by 
mistake, and yet, as it was wrap])ed in paper, not hav- 
ing discovered its value in time to run after tiio child, 
for she Avas lame, she prudently and yiropcrly brought 
it to the house ; and asking to see Mrs Shelton, tlie 
whole aflhir came to light. 

The scene which followed Avas beyond description. 
The old crossing-sweeper was rewarded for her honesty 
with a fcAv shillings, and dismissed ; but though, of 
course, she knew little of the circumstances which had 
led to IMargarct’s gift, she saw and heard enough to 
make an indelible impression on her mind, and oni* 
which, as avc shall find in the sequel, led to important 
results. 

* Mamma, mamma, T should have given it you,’ re- 
jieated the child over and over again ; * but I was afraid 
you would have thought 1 had kept it on purpose, and 
would have scolded and punished me. Indeed, indeed, 
I am speaking truth.’ 

, But Margai^t was not believed. Kay, sbe Avas sus- 
pected of having farther hoards. Every likely place 
was searched; and many an opprobrious epithet Avas 
hurled on the head of the defenceless child by the irri- 
tated temper of a weak woman. This was a second era 
in the life of Mai^atet Shelton, another ordeal through 
which she passed, and by which her character was 
moulded and hardened. And if I have dwelt perhaps 
^ too long on these childish incidents, it is because I have 
a rlrm belief that the virtue, liappiness, and moral ad- 


vancement of the next generation depend so Avondcr- 
fully on the training of the present children, that no 
child IS too young, or in position too obscure, to exercise 
ill tli(‘ future an inllueiice for good or evil, according to 
the impressions wliich are made on its malleable nature. 
'I’o treat a cbilil Avith ca])rice, to rob it of its own self- 
respect by doubting its wonl (unless under rare cir- 
(‘imistancesY, to deny it that sympathy for Avhich it 
sileully are those evil deeds of the unthinking 

whicli bring about as grave and disastrous results as 
any mistakes of active politicians. 

From the time of her nurse’s dcatli, anil its iinmc- 
iliate consequences, any observing person would have 
marked a decided chHUgc iu Margaret Shelton. She 
AV'iis no longer a tearful child, apparently yearning for 
ntleetion, and tlms mi'cting Avith ('onstantU'ehiiHs ; nay, 
Hcldom d'anonstraied, reganl for anyThmg exeopt 
ilte dog Jiov(>r, wliicli A\as uoav growing qUl, nnd did not 
liA? .above a year or two. Slie ae(]iiireil her allotted 
lessons witli tliai ealni inditfereni'e whieti gave no en- 
couragement to teaeluTS to laki* much trouble Avitli her, 
especially as they found a quicker reward for their 
labour in adding to the showy aec,f>mphshiuents of the. 
elder sisters — a mode of proeeeding which drew down 
Tuou(‘y and praise. And tiius time passed on ; the 
best jiart of Margaret’s cMiuiiation consisting in the de- 
sultory sort of reading in AAdiich she eoutriATd to in- 
dulge; and the age of sixteen found her gniwn, by slow 
ilcgrees, into something much more like the Avaitirig- 
maid of Iier elder sisters thaiP their companion. Tliat 
she did not visit Avith them, Avas said to he on account 
of her youth ; and the same reason was otfCrea for her 
simpler and less (‘xponsivo dress. But two. thrci' years 
rolled aAvay. She became inueh older than they were ^ 
Avhen first ushered into society, yet no clmngc was 
there iu iier destiny. Meanwhile the weak, unjust, and 
silly mother found no improven ent iu her oavu temper 
proc eed from disappointment ; for she had educated her 
(huhmjK solely with tlio view of their * getting weUjrnar- 
ncd;’ 'an(l astonishment and vexation at the coutinuafiCc 
of th(‘ir single blessedness made no litthi eominotioii in 
her mind. Neither were the dispositiomt of the two 
young ladies themselves greatly unproved by finding 
thom.sclves less idolised than they had been foolishly 
led to expect. And, as if a crowning calamity were 
needed, Mr Shelton had losses in business, and the 
family AAM*re obliged to retrench! Poor Margaret! she 
AA*as the ready conductor to carry off the storms of 
tem]X!r Avhieh anise from iwcry quarter of' the domestic 
horizon; nor must the selfishness and indiircrence of 
her sisters be thought more unnatural than her jiarciits’ 
neglect ; in fact, they had come to consider her as in 
quite a different position from tlicir own. 

Tt was the autumn of the year; and though, in con- 
sideration of Ids reduced financeg, Mr Shelton declined 
taking a house at Brighton, whore for many seasons his 
wife had insisted on spending a portion of the year, lie 
agreed to a less expensive sojourn at one of the Erench 
seaports. Accordingly, early one morning the family 
embarked. The weather was uct, and the whole 
jiarty had risen at an hour which they called ‘the 
middle of tho night;’ neither circumstance being one 
likely h) render pleasant very uncertain tempers. Poor 
Margaret! she was in tlie way w^hen not Avanted, 
and absent when called for; in short, she seemed to 
haA^e done a hundred things she should not have done ; 
and, thus blamed and scolded, no wonder she felt glad, 
A\hen at ten or eleven o’clock the skies cleared and a 
brilliant sun shone forth — by vrhich time the steamer 
AA'as well out at sea — to find a quiet corner on tho deck, 
far away from the family. 

She sat apparently musing, absorbed in the contem- 
plation of sea and sky ; yet it is very likely that she 
might have been observed by many of the passengers, 
although she scarcely noticed them ; for though piaihly, 
almost childishly dressed for her age, there was a natural 
grace in her figure, and though not strictly handsome, 
she had a sweet and gentle expression of countenance, 
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which often pleased more than beauty. Trcsently one 
of her young brothers came hurriedly towards her—* Oh, 
here you are?’ he exclaimed; ‘ Mamma says she hb]H?s 


Jackson, by feigning himself to bo Arthur WiUiania’ 
servant, did find out a great deal concerning tliQ Slieltons 
— the tnith, and something more than the truth, about 


the box tliat holds Augus^ and Caroline’s new bonnets them. Eor tJie domestics, us is not unusual, Jmd no 
has not got wet, and she says you had better look .after very clem* sen^'e of truth, and chosa to increase tiieir 
it, for 3^ou know where the luggage was ptit and having owsi importance hy adding to the worldly fortunes of 
already struck up an intimate acquaintance with the the family, and in particnihir giving an original version 
man at the helm, to whom he was extremely anxious to to the story of Morris’s legacy, whicli was nmltii>licd by 
return, the boy ran oil’ without waiting for an answer. four at least. 

Margaret was accustomed to obedience, and she in- Arthm- Williams was not a thorough villain. . Ilis 
stantly rose to make the required investigation ; indeed was a character even more painful to contempUite. 'll is 


her seat had been very near tlie pile of luggage, and she 
thought *sho could already discover from beneath the 
tarpauliug a corner of the important box safe and dr^'. 


assocuate, Jackson, could not comprehend that, in seek- 
ing Margaret Shelton, he Wd any thought but that of 
obtaining her propertj^ ; but it was not so ; for bt'fore 


She was mistaken, however, though she knew it must many weeks had elapsed, he loved licr with the ardour 
be near that? spot, and fancied that if she could push on and sincerity of deep afi’ection. Tlicn indeed was it 
one side, even to the distance of a few inches, a heavy that the agony of remorse for his past misdeeds and 
package which impeded her view, she sliould asceT’tain j blighted character tortured him almost to madness. 


the fact. At the instant of her nttcmiiting this, a young 
man, whom she remembered liad sat near lier for some i 
time, stepped forward to assist lier; but, alas! though 
she quickly discovered her sisters’ bomn't-box was safe, 


Ihit 1 must return for a moineiit to that eventful day 
on the steamboat. The lameness consequent on Mar- 
garet's af'cident proved a ready excuse for a thousaml 
attentions during the remainder of tlie voyag(% while 


a heavy chest, distujlicd by the movement, hdl upon her the aiieident itself was the medium of a self-introduction 
foot, bruising it very severely, and causing her the most on Arthur Williams’s part to Iicr family. As the hours 


exquisite pain. j 

A fJu€i and sentimental young lady would certainly j 


passed on, mid the voyagt;rs became more uikI moro 
weary, Margaret was more completely neplcctofi by lur 


have fainted, or sliriekcd, or in Sv)me otlier approved j mother anti sisters, more ('ntiroly tlirowii on tlie 


manner have rendered herself ccnsjiiciious on bectiming 
the object of such a catastrophe. Margarei, however, 
was too well accustomed! to self-reliance and to eiidiir- , 
aiice — had been so little in the habit of receiving sym- 
pathy—that though the pain was exce.s!dv(*, she endured I 


stranger’s care. And there was something so strange 
in hearing any one sp<*ak kindly to her, or of being the 
objec't of solicitude, that she penieived not the gulf over 
wliich she w^aa impending. • 

'file acquaintance tlius commenced, Arthur Williams 


it with the virtue of a martyr. The young stranger took care to improve; and few circunisttinces ofler mon* 
near Iier, who soon gave his name as Arthur Williams, facilities for this sort of chance infimacy than the ivilc' 
was struck with the remarkable degree of hclf-control lounging of a watering-place. Yet the Sheltons, who 
which she evinced, and earnestly offering his aid, the li.id a great deal of piirsp-pridc, and a sort of vanity 
first link of a chain of sympatliy was established, which ratlier than any higher feelirn', ivliicb disinclined tlicin 


influenced the future life of both. 

Avtliur WiUianib was but three-and-twenty, yi 


I from associating with those of doublfiil reputation, 
I were by no means satisfied w-ith all they saw of young 


liioked nearer tliirty ; and no phyaiognonnst would have Williams. But d Uk> late. Margaret having been 
hesitated to declare that he liad thought and siiflered left iininstructcd in the necessity for exercising caution 
deeply. An*l yet there w as a strange contradiction in the in giving encouragement to a stranger of whom little 
expression of his handsome countenance, and a faint shade or uotliing was known — ignorant of' the cidamxties which 
of irresolution about the mouth, which as the ill dex to so frequently ensue from inisplaceil coididcuec — per- 
the fault of his life — a war' of firmness to withstand hajis flattered, and at least pleased, with tho attentions, 
temptation; so that tdo often lie had known the right, bestowed upon lier, had already yielded up licr alicc*- 
yet done the wroug. Brought up by a weak and foohsli tions. Not to delay the history of this sad affair—in 
mother, who had instilled neither religion nor morals two months from her meeting with Arthur VVilliains, 
as iirinciplcs in his mind, Arthur Williams Ixeeame his Margaret Shelton left her home for ever, taking with 
own muster at sixteen. A small fortune, to which her In r only the clothes she wore, and the ponderous watch, 


death entitled him, was forestJiUed by his youthful ex- 
travagances before it ciune legally to hand; and — to 


Avhich w\a3 still fondly cherished. 

Before the marriage, Arthur Williams was aware of 


reverse the old-fashioned story-tellers’ plan, of shroud- the real amount of the old nurse’s legacy ; but as I 
ing every personage ill a robe of mystery until the grand have already said, tliough stained by crime, lie liad 
denouement acts as a harlequin’s wand to sliow each in still enough of humanity left to love her truly and dc- ; 
his proper colours — I will frankly own, that when he votedly. Had she been penniless, he would have been 
encountered Margaret bhcltou, he was flying to the unselfish enough to refrain from asking her to sluirc ; 
continent wdth an equidly ^ilty companion, to evade Uie his wretched fortunes; but he now' looked forward to ; 
consequences of embezzling the muney of their cm- her few hundreds releasing liini from the fate which j 
ployers. He had assumed a name, and by that only hung like a drawn sword over his head ; while he hope- I 
need he be known in this narrative. lie called Ins asso- fully and resolutely looked forward to supporting her i 
date — who was more hardened in guilt than Williams, humbly, but by honest industry, for the future. Ahts 1 
coarfor minded, and every way his inferior— Jackson, what has pow er to dim the future like the evcf-rising 

* Why,’ exclaimed this companion aliout an hour after mists of past errors ! 

Margaret’s accident, ‘ if it were a time for such fancies, Arthur’s associate had deceived him in the amount ^ . 
1 should really think you had taken a downright liking of tlieir mutual liabilities, and seixiug on the first' 
to that girl— -what people call falling in love. Now, it sums he could touch, the hardened villain made off 
strikes me it might turn out a good sjxec ; they seem with it, and left Williams unable to refund the re- 
dashing folks, though this pretty UtUe youngest is a niainder. Now the truth must haVe been revealed to 
dowdy. I have a great mind to pump the servants, find Margaret, thoukdi of how she bore the shock there is ' 
find out if there is any money. Why, you know, a few no chronicle. It is only kUown that she clung to her 


^ w imams, * ana me in tne jncw norm application whicn met oniy a stern ana onei reiusui. 

afterwrus ivith such a companion,’ wliat a. year of agony timt must have been ^hich 

try it/ returned the other; ‘ you know I have followed the ill-omened marriage 1— in wretch^ ih)- 
jmawxfe igmdy; and, besides,! am no gentlem^m — vorty, and hiding from the oflicerA of Justice. Yet 
wouidu t have me. aniid all this misery a child was born — ^tUe sole heir of ‘ 
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its tinlifippy patients* love ; for affection still reified in 
theit* hearts ; apd these young creaturcR, whatever tiieir 
separate efrors had iKJcn, were still tnie to each other. 
Tfie latter part of that year they were hidden in I.on- 
don ; for Williams had be(?n induced to return to Eng- 
land by the sanguine representations of tlie grcaler 
villain Jac’kson. 

^Margaret’s infant was about two months old when 
the tlireatcned blow fell ; when her husband’s liiding- 
plaot! was discovered, and he vras dragged from the 
humble home, which yet by constant industr 3 ^ he had, 
under his assumed name, contrived to provide, to an- 
swer the cliarges of fraud and embezzlement which 
were brouglit against him. Proofs were abundant; 
there was no chance of es(‘ape — no mitigating cir- 
cumstance that might lend to lighten his punishment - 
and a fi’W weeks saw poor Margaret the wife of a con- 
victed felon- -licr husband under sentence of transporta- 
lion fw life! Bitterly, bitterly did she pay for (he one 
a(‘t of disobedience — the wrctclied njarriage — the more 
wretched, hccause she truly loved and nas beloved. 
But oh, liow much more dark the fault of tlioso wliosc 
t'old iieglect and cruel oaprii'c had turned hai‘k on lier 
own lieart the fountains of natural affection, which, 

I when they found a channel, flowed with irresistible 

Used as such persons are to licart-rcnding scones, 
the ofllecrs about the prison were touched at the <lce]) 
misery of Arthur Williams and his wife ; and it was 
I alh'r the last pci'mitted interview — tlie fearful parting — 

I that Margaret *eueountere«l an old woman, wiio ud- 
I (Ircspod her \Nitli s«>aie words of syuipath^', and made 
I herself known as tlyit some time crossing-sv oci»cr to 
I wliom the unhai)j)y t'bild had given the sovereign she 
I dared nut keep. In rags and poverty she still was, and 
m deeper misery too ; for though passing honest her- 
s('ir, a s\ retched ignorant child, now gi'own to manhood, 

I h ni ihiled to withstand the temjdations of want, and 
ley in a neighhouring cell to that of Arthur Williams, 
c('nv5eted of notuc pett.y theft. 

Associated as she had been with guilt, j'ct “Margaret 
1 shuddered anew amid her anguish ; it seoined as if an- 
o’lier nerve v.'cro laid open to torture, to feel a new 
; luiniiliation. Yet the woman meant neither presump- 
tion nor nidimcss ; she had a grateful recollerlion of 
;; Margarod’s childish gift. Unregarded lierself, she had 
j ^^atched her for years. She knew lier in a moment, 

, a id hud contrived in some tell-tale manner, before 
‘ addressing lier, ^ to learn the cause of her great and ab- 
sorbing grief. 

; ‘Oh, ma’am,’ whispered the woman, ‘if you have 
I money tMiougli to follow the shiji a little while, T do 
I hclievo they would take you on board. I did Jicar of 
a nifo that so softened the captain’s heart, that he 
took licr on board ; and tliough Tve heard tell that she 
nt'vcr saw licr liusband till they arrived in foreign 
parts, she had the comfort of knowing slie was ne^c 
liirn. And when they did land, oh, they met then; 
and when by good behaviour he had won some favour, 
they lived comfortably enough, as 1 have heard tell.’ 

It was n wild tale, with probably but a sliglit founda- 
tion of truth. Yet no wonder that the idea came lil.e 
a ray of hope and light to the despairing wife. 

(>ne more application to her family was made for a 
* trifling sum of money ; but the disgrace slie had lieaped 
i^>on thoni was the veprtiach wliicli alone .shf^ received 
for answer. Tn truth, it did seem that, on the pubUe 
exposure ebnsequeut on Arthur Williani.s’s trial, two 
.worldly suitors of her worldly' sisters liad each cleverl}' 
contrived to evade his engagement, or rather tlie ful- 
filment of something that was implied as one, if not 
Iiositively BO, rather than make such a ‘ disgraceful 
connexion.’ Dar^tly and strangely, in blighting the 
prospects of ttetp best -loved children, worked the 
ins^upi^t whibh their own faults had prepared where- 
with to scour^ them. 

I s It was a auu and chill December day when a certain 
conviet-ship, freighted with guilt and miser}’, \veighed 


anclio^^^The wind was fair, the sails were spread, and I 
rapidly® d it lessen to a speck on the horizon. Yet 
for many a weary liour a. small boat followed in its 
track. It contained only two rowers, with a young j 
w^ornJm and Jier.iiifaiit. It was Margaret and her child, I 
tho,suIc of the long-preserved watch having afforded Jier 
the means of ^casting all her earthly future on the hazard 
of one (diance. 

But the day was waning, and the rough-mannered 
yet kind-hearted rowers exchanged significant glances. 
They telt the chase was hox)eles8, hut they knew the 
motive of the pur.suit, and wx^re willing to strain every 
nerve to reach the vessel. Yet the thing was imix)Rsible, 
and gradually the dreadful truth dawned on the mind of 
the desol, lie being before them. Never^ have those 
weather-h( ateii sadors forgotten her countenance. She 
soeincd stunned with despair; they say- that twice or 
thrice a .single tear rolled dowm her elieek, fidling ui)ou 
h^S^or'i' sickly hab}’s face; hut there was no violent 
I deme'ijitration of her grief. They remembered, too, 
that for a long time she looked fixedly at the infant, 
Avhilc; it, uncon.seious creature, faintly smiled, playing 
witli a hand of its young nK)ther’.s*V//i/7y hair whieli had 
cseaiied from its confinement. IIoav the ocean liad been 
linked with her latter destiny ! The meeting with him 
w'ho had ruled it ; the dream of pas.sing over its friendly 
bosom to a friendly land wdiieh they liad both so often 
cherished ; and now% the horror of reality, the blank of 
despair ! Did she think of all ^lese things ? None can 
tt‘11. !»ut IMargaret’s nature w'ns a fond and aflectionatc 
one. By aflbetiou in childhood, she might have been 
governed ; by misplaced afl'eetion in after-years, her fate 
w'as sealed. Let charity believe that reason sank be- 
neath the stroke of anguish ‘ more great than she could 
hear !’ 

Suddenly, too suddenly for prevention on the part of 
her companions, ])oor Margaret, clasping still her infant 
firmly m her arms, Icajicd from the boat, and in life 
was seen no more. A large steamer, freighted with 
many a joyous heart, at the moment was near; ami 
alLlunigh this multiplied the atterniits at a ^rescue, the 
swell of the water e,auscd by the ixiddles rendered it 
more diflicult. The bodies w’cre not found for hours. 
Besides the dciiositions of the two row'ors, many from 
the deck of that stately vessel witnessed the suicide: 
there could he no misinterpretation of the fact. It wois 
.•inolhcr brief elironieic, a deep tragedy, added to the 
many which crowd our newsjiaiiers, and of wmich the 
happy and prosperous too rarely investigate the causes. 


NOTES ON THINGS IN IRELAND. 

As every circumstance connected wdth Ireland excites 
peculiar interest at present, and as I have now resided 
ill it ibr several years, and Jiavc had the opportunity of 
mixing freely with all creed.s and classes, I have thought 
that I miglit be able to throw togetlicr some remarks 
and jinecdotCvS, illustrating the very iicculiar statu of 
society and feermg*cxisting in tliat country# 1 do not 
pretend to be more capable of observing than many 
others, but I have hail more opportunities for obser- 
vation. 

The tow n in wdiieh I principally resided was a seaport, 
with a very considerable import and export trade. The 
exports w’cre almost entirely provisions — grain, bacon, 
live cattle, &c. — the imports, manufactured goods from 
JOnglund, timber from (’anada, and two or three vessels 
ill the year with sugars from the West Indies j the teas, 
sngiws, and tobaccos, were got almost entirely firom 
England, Tn the immediate neighbourhood of the town 
the rent of land varied from L.3 to L.8 per acre, and 
HIO, L.12, and in some instances at the rate of L.ir?, was 
givep for the con acre, as it waa called. The meaning 
of the eon acre is this : a farm^er or a gentleman manures 
the laud (sometimes only partly manures it), aiid then 
lets it as potato-ground for a year. From time to 
time dreadful cases of hardsliip Arise from tJiis systetp, 
for the tenant is bound for this enormous rent whether 
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the crop fail or not, and murder not unfrequento'^iues. 
Some time since a ijentlemau — a magistrate — con 
acre to a poor man for L.IO, who pjiid one fourth of the 
money, L.2, 10s., before entering on possession. The 
potato crop tliilcd, the landlord seized tiie croj), 'wliicih 
brought only L.5, and then proceeded at Jaw against the 
tenant for the remaining L.2, 10s. Now, this might be 
all fair enoiigli if the tvro parties were on equal terms at 
first ; but they are not; for the i)easant must freciuently 
take the con acre ground on any terms, or starve ; lie 
has but a choice of the two evils ; and cases of hardslnp 
similar t6 what T have numtioned are very frequent. 
The usual rate of wages is 8d. or lOd. a-day for farm- 
labourers, without food, or fourpcnce or sixpence a-dav 
if fed by the .farmer; their food, in this case, is ah.mst 
invariably dry potatoes ; at least I have been in some 
liundred larm-housea, and have seen the farm-servants 
at their medals,' and 1 cannot remember that I ever .saw 
them have meat, milk, or butter, except on {Sundays, or 
at harvest time, when they fare somewhat better; 
though, I believe, a pig’s bead is the only meat tliey I 
ever get even then. The fanner’s family live somewhat I 
better, have milk ana butter, but SL*art:ely (‘ver meat; a 
piece of bacon hanging up in a farmer's kitelien is 
scju’cely ever to bo seen. CJoldsinith tells us of— 


fess, when I saw some of them a few days afterwards, 1 
did find it rather hard to recognise my fair friends of 
the former evening. 

Though wdne and spirits were on the tables, tlie al- 
inogt universal drink was lemonade. Thanks to Father 
^^athcw. This recalls to my mind that, just at the time 
when tJjo ttnnperance movement first began to spread 
111 Ireland, there appeared in the Dublin University 
IVlagazinc a very clever pleasant paper ridiculing the idea 
of a temperance song being ever snug and appiaudod in 
Ireland; and yet, in a month after, nothing was to be 
beard from one end of the oountry to the other but songs 
in praibo of Father IMiitbew and cold water; liot coffee 
and unbrokcMi heads quite superseding the ‘ Cruiskeen 
Lawns’ and * Jugs of Lunch’ wdiich for so many ages had 
charmed our bibulous and excitable friends across tin* 
Cliaiim'l. (Clever men do prove false prophets sometirnes. 
Sir U. Davy denied that a lumsc could ho lit with gas; 
and, when a house was, that a street could. Now half the 
world or so is lit. with it. Dr Lardncv’.s paper, to prove 
steaming across the Atlantii*. impossibli*, aj^ieared in 
the iMliuburgli Keview much about the lime the Great 
Western appeared olfNinv Yoik. And of course many 
similar ca.scs might be (‘ited. 

An unpleasantncE.s occui red after dinner wliieli showed 
! very strongly' the feeling with whieh their jiriests arc 
I regarded by the people, and tiui nnmiiGr in wliicli tb< y 
j at all times maintain il. One (»f our Tiarty from loivn 
j Avac a A'oung olheer, and at dinner be nc.vt a girl of 
Noav, even for a show, the gammon of bacon is not to be j uueumnioidy good personal ajqu aranei . ^ After tlu* eon- 


‘ Some Irish houses, -where thing's me ,so 
A t-j.n»mon of bacon bani,*^ up for a show . 

Tlut a*, to think oi eiiling thethini* tliey take jwiiU' in, 
Tiu'vM as boon think pmf it is fried in ’ 


Rcen. An o’:ception to all this, however, oceiirs on 
gTand occasions, such as a station or a wedding. A 
^ station is where the parish priest appoints some farmer’s 
■ liouse (generally a very * comfortable’ one) for the jmr- 
pofe of licaring the conf(.\ssions of tlie people, tin* dilih- 
rent fanners on these occanons a io v *th each other m 
their cntCTtaimncuts. This custom is uoav verv gene- 
rally .given up, but at ^^•cd(liTlgs tliey still ]>iit lortli all 
tbfcir stremdb. I was at Ihe wedding of a ‘ < omlbrtablc' 
farmer’s daughter a short tune &inc(\ I Avent Avitli :i 
party of six* or eight from toAiri, The country cuc.sts 
could not have been fewer than from one bmufr.* 1 and 
fifty to tAvo hundred, and there Avas *ccad rniUe h dtlia’ 
— Anglice, a liundred thousanu ^^'ctcome^?, tuid abundance 
for all. We did not dhie till six o’cliK'k, but tbi.s 
not from fashion, but the parties v-'cre Avithin the prohi- 
bited degrees of kindred, and there had heeu some delay 
about getting leave from the bishop to have them mar- 
ried. The dinner Avas sen/ed up in the barn ; the head 
table Avas the breadth of the room, and from it ran t»\o 
long tables. On the table at the top we had a large piece 
of roast beef, roast mutton, boiled leg of mutton, boiled 
liam, &c. and the other tables seemed equally a^tU sup- 
plied. ’Tlie parish priest presided at the head, anti one of 
his curates, or coadjutors, as they arc called in Ireland, at 
eacli of the other tables ; and assuredly they had no sine- 
cure posts. Fancy, my good reader, two hundred of the 
most hungry people you ever saw. J was asliamctl of 
niyself, or rather would have been, but that I was kept 
in su(*,h capital countenance by all the people around me. 
I only hope their reverences had dined before they came 
there. 1 really forgot to think about them at the time. 
Yet with all there w'as no confusion, no unseemly haste, 
positively no A'ulgarity, in the right sense of the word ; 
all were polite and attentive to their neighbours; no 
scrambling for the viands, no eating them up before half 
the guests had arrived, as in certain splendid banquets we 
lave bofu'cl of in otlier places : nor do the priests lose in 
the slightest degree the respect of their flocks from the 
intimacy with which they mix with them on these and 
similar occasions. On the contrary, they appear to gain 
eten iu respect ; I need not say how much in love ; while 
the slight degree of restraint which they cause is evi- 
dently useful, qiicre were a great many very pretty 
girls, veiy nicely dressed, and looking and acting like 
though every one of them was in the habit 
t worldng in the open air, ay, and working 

hard too, coarse and unseemly work ; and 1 must con- 


( hislon of our meal lie attempted tu give li^*r a f'-ibi 
The Jauy rose up, and in doing so, stukilded., on Ailiirli 
the x>rKst, a diu* tall handsome mafc, immediately .''luod 
up, and said, ‘ I am aslouushed you iiUoav any man 
iii.sult one of yf>ui' sisters. ITow dare yon, sir, for.ei t 
yourself?’ ’J’he ofiiecr immediately ajiulogised ; said he 
had not meant any insult ; on v hich the jirujst made som * 
lomaika to tlic elleet that no faneied differenee of raidv 
should make a man for a moment faney that he mi<d't 
Hike a liberty ; that the feeling of jirvApricty in the XiCopK- 
lie .saw around him Aias as ihiicate as it eouhl be in any 
ri'ul; or cirele; that if be ebose to mix jo their society, 
hs 'hould coiibider himself for the time, at, least, as their 
cq'ul. ‘Ami ill my presence,’ tu* .said, ‘ n\t man shall 
presume on his position.’ A low murmur of apiihuise 
ran roumi tlic tables, and the eyes of the j>arty giistem d 
as llicy looked up at the priest ; but they remaine d 
ijcrteetly quiet, and in no way interfered. 

Among the A’, am lest admirers of the priest was evi- 
I dcntly the hcdge-selioolmaster. A very curiou.s clccs^t 
arc those licdgc-.sel mol masters, or pliiiornatbs, as tiicy 
are jileascd to tirm Ihemsdves. Fni*nds of learnim*' 
they certainly may be, but if so, frii'uds on ver_v 
slight luajuaintancc indeed; and assuredly Iciiriiing is 
no friend to them, except that she appears to siqqily 
tiicm Avitli an unlimited quantity of strong watcis. 
'riiis race Avill sliorlly be extinct. National schools, aial 
other valuable institutions, will be spread over the land, 
and philomaths Avill be ro more. 

There was one thing in Ireland I never could he 
taught to like. T mean an Irish jig. I often tried to 
introduce country dances among the eonittry people, 
but in vain ; they invariably preferred their native jig, 
wliicli is danecLl in this wise: A gentlcnian goes up 
to a lady,„and bobs his head; this is suflicient dial-* 
longe; and they stand opposite each other, and com- 
mence dancing. After a time, the gentleman retires, 
and the lady curtseys to her favoured swain, but gfc*iK - 
rally finds the use of her tongue too ; and thus tluy • 
continue to lire each other down. Now, I do contend 
for it, that Avhocvcr introduces the gay bustling Eng- 
lish country dance into Ireland will be a natioual bene- 
factor. 

Marriages are often made up among the couniry 
people after a very curious fashion. The Bev. Mr 
llickey of Boss, a Protestant clergyman, well knoAVu 
in Ireland as Martin Doyle, the name under which lie 
writes agricultural tracts, which have been of great use, 
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tells in one of them a Blx)ry of a younf? Wexford farmer, 
wlio married the ugly girl with two (!ows instead of the 
pretty girl with one, wisely holding that there w^as not 
a cow difjerenee between any two lasses. Very hard 
bargains are certainly not iinfrequently made by the 
old people, in whielj the young are allowed very Itttle 
voice. Tha landlords, also, in some cases cA'crciso a 
control over such matters. A landlord or agent will 
likewise oe,caBionally help to make np a match men ly 
as a mutual friend. I knew of one of tliis kind. Al)c.»ut 
two years sincie, a friend of mine, wlio w^as agent over 
a large property, thought he should do a very good 
deed in getting a hushaiui for one of the pretty daugh- 
ters of a rey))ec*l.il)le wndow, who was a tenant on the 
j)ro])erty ; and tlie ordy person lie could think of wdio 
w'ould he a good match was a rich old bachelor of some 
fifty, or rather pcTUaivs threescewe, who held a capital 
farm, well stocked, ‘dolm Tower,* said* my friend, 
‘you must get married.’ ‘ Oh, sir,’ said .lohn, scratch- 
ing Ilia Iiead, ‘ i couldn’t.* ‘ You must, Jolui ; you must.’ 

‘ Oh, your honour,’ said John, ‘I never tlionglit of tlie 
likes.’ ‘ Ko matter ; you must, man ; younmst.* ‘ Oh, 
your honour, what ’ml the sisters say?’ JMow', John 
had two maiden sisters, and the sweetest wine will get 
sour after a certain pciriod. ‘John, you must inarr}^ 
Alice Walsh.’ ‘ Ah, your lionour,’ said John, hc- 
; ginning to forget the sisters, ‘ slie’s a very pur ty girl 
; , anyliow.’ And John v;as perfectly right; she really 
I was. Jolui bc'canio Sjuite eonvanient.’ Mrs Walsli 
was deliglded vVhen t.he iieard of it. The lad} thoiigbt 
th * ijJentled iVidegrooia rather old ; but then he was 
' ve ry iu*h. Slif; rclentc'd, and soon became Tvlrs i’ower. 

; I liave no doubt lj>it that ail things have gone ou very 
I h;iT'pfi>. 

'Dic- .'[UeMtiou is frequently .'i;Jc('d — Vfill tempentnee 
: continue to jirevail inlr<’hui(i? — and many persons re- 
j mark, Unit idready then* arc numerous instances of tin* 

1 plc'lgi, being bml i [t is not to be ('X])ccted that the 
I .langer.nK'e ji-eluig will continue as vvarni as it now is; 

I and evcTi now it has cooled down eonsklerably from its 
I'rsl fervour. V et the good wliieh has been eflectod by 
F.irher Mathmv will probably never be done awuiy. The 
groat evil in Ireland wnis iK‘t so much that tlu* people 
drank, as that they gloried in drunkenness. Wlieri the 
dev, (ieorgi' t’arr, wlio established the first temperance 
j ^o(’i^'ty ill lMiro])e at Roas, in llio county of Wexford, 
endeavoured to introduce them generally into Ireland, 
his temperance converts w'ere almost invariably shamed 
out of tiie pledge, laughed at and ridiculed, till they gave 
it u]). 1 liavo seen an unfortunate fellow walk down a 

street, and all the pi*ople laughing at him, merely hc- 
c'jusi' lie liad joiru*d the temperance society. Now% 
thanks to T'ather IMutiicw, all that lias passed away for 

'ITie pri'viileiiC".; of drunk'cnness in Ireland was really, 
in tlie good old times, something quite awful; and 
General Mathews’s praise of potheen, wJiieh he delivc. ed 
midst universal applause in liis place in the Irish Tiouse 
of Commons, -was probably not at all lixaggerated — 

‘ The obanCGllor on the woolsack drinks it, the judge on 
the bench drinks it, the peer in his robes drinks it, the 
beggar with his wallet drinks it, I drink it, every nan 
drinks it.’ More odd and witty things have probably 
been said by Irishmen in favour of drinking, than by any 
' ‘ people ill the w orld. \\Tio does not know Sheridan’s 
remark — ‘ When a good thought is slow dl' coming, a 
glass of wine encourages it ; anrl when it does come, a 
glass of wine rewards it’ And when liis son, T’om 
Sheridan, was told that brandy would destroy the oo.'ds 
of his stomach, ‘ Then,’ said he, ‘ it must attack the 
waistcoats.’ ‘ Is it jiossiblc,’ said a friend, who came in 
and found Sir Hercules Langrishe alone, and three 
olaret bottles beside him — ‘ is it possible, Lang- 
rishe, you have finished all that daret unassisted?’ * Oh 
no,’ said Sir Hercules, ‘ I had the assistance of a bottle 
of Madeira,* It is of this witty baronet the anecdote is 
told — Riding in the Phosnix I*ark with some lord-lieute- 
uant who had just come over, 1 now forget which, his 


lordship expressed surprise that some land which they 
were passing had not been drained by any former govern- 
ment. * Oh, my lord,’ said Sir Hercules, ‘ government 
w'as ahvays too busy draining the rest of the country.’ 
Lord Cloncnrrjdately declared at a temperance meeting 
in Dublin, tha/iii liis younger days a gentleman scarcely 
ev^CT went to, the drawing-room .after dinner sober. NoWf 
of course, it woukl be almost impossible that one should 
cuter it intoxie ited ; and among merchants mid profes- 
sional men in Ireland, 1 am salisfleal there is much less 
wine now drunk than in Enghmd, and spirits are very 
seldom introduced. , 


THE ITKALTII OF TOWNS COM HUSSION. 

Fok some lime a commission, composed' of noblemen 
ami gentlemen a])poii)ted by tlie erowi), h;is been en- 
gaged in a most extensive series of investigations aflect- 
iiSilBiilho hanitary eimdiilun of largi‘ towms, and its first 
repo'^^has now been laid before the iniblk*. (Consisting of 
two wcU-lilled octavo volumes, nmeli of the matter may 
he said to be deprived of novelty from the puhbeation of 
certain sanitary reports a year <w two aj^o; with (Ik; 
drawback of a little repidition, howe ver. th(‘ present 
volumes embrace statements of incalculable value, and 
we .should liope will speedily lead to wdiat the public are 
HOW' pre])arc<i to expect — a comprehensive legislative 
measure eiiforeing the proper ventilation, sewerage, and 
drainage of largi; towuis — th(^ opening u]) (J“ contined 
alleys — the sujqJyjng of w'.atcT to the poor — and all other , 
arrangements which medical oflicers may suggest , 

The mass of evidcnciJ on these various topics in the , 
report of the health of towms eornmissioii before us, ^ 
render.s it impossible to pre.sent anything like an analysis 
of its (‘cotents. and all we can do is to gleu.i from its | 
pages «i lew striking passages likely to be x'crused witli i 
interest our readers. The first party examined was ^ 
Dr South wood Smith, jdiysiciai. to the London Fever j 
Hospital, whose statement is so coiniileto in itself as , 
regards tlu* mortality- - the private misery, and public 
loss — caused by wmnt of ventilation and cleanliness, time 
we gladly leave it for ]»ublicatiori in its bntiro form.* 
^V<i pass on, therefore, to the second person under exa- 
mination, IMr N. R. Ward, surgeon, a gentleman favour- 
ably known as the originator of a jilaii for growing plants 
ill glofis-euscs. in the pursuit of this object, Mr Ward j 
had occasion to direct his attention to the influence of | 
light and air, freed from deleterious jiarticles. liis 
answer on these pcurits is interesting and instructive : — 

‘ Daring a }>rarticc of tlnrty years in a densely -popu- 
lated neighbourhood, my attention has liecn repeatedly 
drawn to the inllueiieo of light, not only as a most efll- 
eieiit means of jireventing disease, but likewise as tend- 
ing materially to render disease milder wlion it occurs, 
and more amenable to mcara'al and other treatment. 
Impuytren (I think) relates the case of a lady whose 
maladies had baffled tbe skill of several eminent practi- 
tioners. This lady resided in a dark room (into which 
the Bun never sfione) in one of the narrow streets of 
Paris. After a careful examination, Dupuytren was 
led to refer her complaints to the absence of light, and 
recommended her removid to a more cheerful situation. 
This eliange was followed by the most beneficial results ; 
all her coinjilaints vanished. Sir James Wylie has given 
a remarkable instance of the influence of light. He 
states that the cases of disease on the dark side of an 
extensive barrack at St Telcrsburg have been uniformly, 
for many years, in the proportion of three to one to 
ti-nse on the side exposed to strong light. The experi- 
ments of Dr Edwards are conclusive. He has shown 
that if tadpoles are nourished with pro^r food, and 
exposed to the constantly-renewed contact of water (so 
that their beneficial respiration may be maintained), but 
are entirely deprived of Ught, their gtowth continues, 


* Wo proposo issuing tbo evidence of Pr Soutbwood Smith as a 
distinct publication in the work ontiUed * Chambers’s MiscoUony 
of Fseful and Entertaining Tracts.* 
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but their metamorphosis into the condition of air- 
breathing animals is arrested, and they remain in the 
form of large tadpoles. Dr Edwards also observes, that 
persons who live in caves and cellars, or in very dark and 
narrow streets, are apt to produce deformed childnen ; 
and that men who work in mines are liable to disease 
and detbrniity beyond what the simple closeness of the 
air would be likely to produce.* He adds,* in reply to 
other questions, that he would recommend the opening 
up of alleys and courts, so as to admit an abundance of 
liglit as w'cll as air into the dwellings of the poor, and 
that tlie advantages to the general liealth would be re- 
markable. He likewise suggests that the salubrity 
would be improved by the introduction of plants in cases 
into dwellings. The plants, lie says, would absorb to a 
certain extent'tho breatJied carbon ; but their cultiva- 
tion would be not less useful in promoting a love of 
nature. ‘ And .what would be the expense of one of the 
cases ?’ is asked. ‘ The expense would be trifling ; 
glazed and puttied frames can be obtained at a sliilliiig 
! the square foot, which might he put in their windows 
anti little yards, and they would repay the expense of 
the case within a twt^Jvemonth by the growth of salad 
or flowers.* 

The next individual under examination was Dr Neil 
Arnott, distinguished alike for his philanthropy and 
scientific acquirements. The want of a knowledge that 
pure air is essential for the support of life, was perhaps 
never more strikingly inimifcsted than in what the 
doctor deatadbes as iiavin|^ happened not long since in 
London. ‘A year or two ago, a new house w'tis built to 
receive the monkeys in the Zoological Gardens, Kegent’s 
Park, and no expense was spared which, in the opinion 
•v)f those intrusted with tlie management, could insure to 
these natives of a warmer climate all attainable comfort 
and safety. Unhappily, however, it was believed that 
' the objects w’ould be best secured by making the pew 
room nearly what an English gentleman s drawing-r5om 
is. F«r warming it, two ortiinary drawing-room grates 
were put in, as close to the floor &n possible, and w'ith 
low chimney openings, that the heated air in the room 
sliould not escape by the chimneys; while the windows 
and of iier openings in the walls above were made m close 
as possible. Some additional w'arra air w^as admitted 
througli ojicnings in the flooi, from around hot- water 
pipes placed lieneath it. *For ventilation in cold w’eqther. 
openings were made in the skirting of the room, close to 
the floor, with the erroneous idea that the carbonic acid 
[foul airj, produced in the respiration of the animals, 
because heavier than the other air in the niom, would 
separate from this, and escape below. When all this 
i was done, about SLxty healthy monkeys, many of which 
had already bornc> several winters in England, were put 
into this room. A month aftcrw’ords, more than fifty 
of these were dead, and the few remaining one.s dying. 
This room, open only lielow, was as truly an extinguisher 
to the living monkeys as an inverted coflee-cup, held 
over and around the flame of a candle, is an extinguisher 
to the candle. Not only the warmth ft»m the fires, and 
the warm air that was allowed to enter by tlie openings 
in the floor, but the hot breath, and all the impure ex- 
halations from the bodies of the monkeys, ascended, first 
to the up|K!r part of the room, to be completely incor- 
porated witii the atmosphere there, and by no possibility 
could escape, except as a part of that impure atmosphere 
gradually passing away by the chimneys and the open- 
ings in the skirting. Therefore, from the time the 
monkeys went into the room until they died, they could 
not have had a single breath of fresh air. It was neces- 
sary only to opim, in the winter, part of the ventilating 
apertures near tlie c-eiling, which had been prepared for 
the summer, and tJie room became at once salubrious.’ 
In a sul^quent part of his evidence, Dr Arnott alludes 
to one of his latest inventions in the cause of humanity 
— a bellows for propelling fresh air into houses or ships, 
and which, from having seen in London, we can recom- 
moiid as one of the most simple and cheaply-wrjpu^ht 
; pUps (rf ventilation which has fidlcn under dub notice. 



The science of statistics was perhaps never brought 
to bear on a more curious subject than that of disease 
arising from the number of persons who sleep in one 
apartment or in one bed. In this department of in- 
quiry w'c have first the evidence of Mr Toynbee, one 
of the burgeons of the St George’s and the St James’s 
Dispensary. Referring to a house-to-house visitation 
of Mr Weld in the parish of St George’s, Hanover 
Square, he mentions that there were in the parish 1465 
fuuiilicB of the labouring classes, who had for tlieir 
residence only 2175 rooms and 2510 beds. It appeared 
that 929 families had only a single room, and 408 two 
rooms. With respect to befis, C23 families had only I 
bed per family, 1>38 had 2 beds, 154 liad 3 beds, 21 had 
4 beds, 5 had 6 beds, 6 had 3 beds, 7 had I bed, 7 dwell- 
ings had no bed, and 10 were not ascertained. Where 
this state of things exists, it is customary to let half, or 
a quarter of"a room to a family ; cacli has its <;oriKT. 

‘ In the (lourse of the first months that 1 was attached 
to the dispensary,* says Mr Toynbee, ‘an aged Irish 
woman applied to me with a broken rib ; she declined 
going into an hospital ; the dispensary therefore sup- 
plied her with a flannel roller, and I promised to visit 
her and apply it. On reaching her horni^ 1 found that 
it consisted of one corner of a room on the first floor of 
a house in Tetiir Street. The landlady of this room. 

I who lierself occupied the central part, near the firopluce, 
had tenants in the other three corners, in one of iivhi( h 
was a widow with three or four children. 1 api)lied the 
bandage to my patient, who went on, t» use her own 
words, rm/ comfoTtahly for four or five da.^?, at tlie ciul 
of which time I found her in considerable pain from the 
following cause. Not being able to gd out as usual 
with her basket to sell fruit and veSetables, she could 
not pay her daily rent, and tlierefore, dii the suggestion 
of the landlady, consented to underlet half of Iut bed ; 
but it happened, unfortunately, that the new tenant, 
being bulky in jicrson, occupied more than her fair pro- 
portion of the joint tenancy, so as to press again.st the 
broken rib of my jioor invalid, and displace it, thus 
producing a recurrence of the pain and suffering from 
which she had but just been freed.’ He adds, that the 
noxious air breathed in these overcrowded room.s is 
a ‘principal cause of the scrofulous afiections whicli 
almund to an enormous extent among the patients 
scrofuhi, from a similar wtuit of ventilation, i.s also, he 
says, a prevailing cause of mortality among the animals 
in the Zoological Gardens. How strange docs it scorn, 
that the directors of these interesting repositories should 
be equally ignorant of the principles of ventilation witli 
the mt‘anest denizen of St Giles or \Miitechap('l. 

The Kev. J. Clay of Preston, in Laiicasliirc, jiresents 
some statistics resiiccting house and bed accommoda- 
tion fully more distressing than those of Mr Toynbee, 
lie 8|>caks of a section of streets, courts, and yards in 
IVeston, which contains 422 dwellings, inhabited by 
2400 persons, sleeping in 852 beds— that is, an average 
of 5 and a fractional part for each bed. The specifica- 
tion is as follows : — in 84 cases 4 x>orsons slept in the 
same bod, in 28 cases 5 in a bed, in 13 cases 6 in a bed, 
in 3 cases 7 in a bed, in 1 case 8 in a lied ; and, in addi- 
tion, a family of 8 on bed frames covered with a little 
straiv. The deterioration, or, more correctly speaking, 
ruin of morals, arising from this overcrowiling, does not 
require to be insisted on. 

It would naturally be supposed tliat tlic horrors wo 
speak of, arise, as a matter of course, from poverty — 
that no one would voluntarify live in a manner so little 
removed above that of the lewder animals. It appears, 
however, that, irrespeirtive of means, choice governs this 
mode of existence. A mill-watchman having met with 
a serious accident, was visited by the surgeon at his 
dwelling, when it appeared that lie liad only a verv 
small room with one had, in whkdi he lay by turns with 
a paralytic* (fid man— the watchman all day, and the 
old man Ml night; yet ']the watchman was a single 
man, sober, and orderly in his conduct, and receiving 
regular wages of 188. per week— a sum w’hich would 
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have enabled him to procure good lodgings and every 
attendant comfort.’ Take another case : ‘ A shoemaker 
who, with his wife, could earn 25s. weekly, keeps a pig 
under the room in which he, his wife, and three chil- 
dren live. A sow belonging to a friend, having brought 
forth a more numerous litter than she could support, 
the shoemaker fitted up, for the reception of the two 
supernumerary pigs, a corner of his living room, in 
which they were found by the agent of the Charitable 
Society.’ 

Of the manner in whitdi wages arc spent by certain 
classes of operatives in niai^ifacturing towns, we obtain 
the following information from the evidence of Mr Coul- 
thartof Ashton-under-Lyne. In that busy and populous 
town, wliere the factories are fully employed, the cotton 
operatives receive a weekly sum of L..5775, or, reckoning 
fifty weeks to the year, they receive the annual amount 
of L.288,75(), which is irrespective of wages paid to 
tailors, shoemakers, bricklayers, masons, joiners, and all 
other handicraftsmen and day-labourers. With the 
assistance of a (*onmiittco of intelligent cotton opera- 
tives, Mr Coulthart drew up a table showing tlie manner 
in which the L.288,750 were disfiosed of. There were 
spent, as we see from this table, on food, L. 185, 720; 
I clothing, L.2C,4 U) ; fuel, Jj.9.‘^50 ; house-rent, L.ail, 870 ; 
j sundries, L.8180; education, L.2220; ale and spirits, 
L. 14,430; medicine and mediciil advice, L.GIGO; and 
' deposited in savings'-btink, Ij.2410. Out of the enor- 
I inous sum of L.288,750, only L.2410 saved, and L.14,430 
spent on intoxicating liquor! Wc give much credit to 
the Ashton ojA^ratives for the honesty of the confession ; 
and believe it dillers little in character from what could 
be made by every ^reat body of factory (>p(‘ratives in 
the linited Kingdom. 


THE SUIUJKBS-OF LONDON. 

TnKRt: is something peculiarly cheerful and pleasing in 
the asjHJCt of the buhurbs of a great city. Here mouo- 
' tonems strcKJts of houses have not utterly annihilated 
the ever-refreshing grass and shadowy trees, nor do soli- 
tary fields and woods seem to mourn the absence of man 
I and his dwellings. The quietness of the country is 
animated by some of the more agreeable and exciting 
features of city life, and the distracting noise of the 
mighty Babylon is moderated by a due admixture of 
rural serenity. Equally removed from noise and loneli- 
ness, the niari-inade city and the God-made country are 
here united, and nature and art blend pleasingly togo- 
tiier. Here we are neither jostled by the crowd, nor 
in danger of losing our way for want of a guide. Here 
tliere are no attenuated monstrosities lialf-a-dozeii storeys 
liigh, looking as though tliey were panting and pining 
, for more space, nor any lonely dwellings vainly staring 
out upon the solitude around for a neighbour. Here are 
no pestilent gasometers, nor belching tall chimneys, 
ixmring forth their abominations night and Jay — nor, 
on the other hand, any reeking dunghills and stagnant 
po(ds to taint the breeze and oifend the olfactories of 
the passer-by. Such are some of the advantages of the 
suburbs of great cities generally; advantages, indeed, 
which combine those of botlj city and country, without 
the peculiar inconveniences of eitlujr. 

If sucli remarks are in anyway approprigto to the 
■ . suburbs of great cities generally, much more are they to 
those of l 4 ondon. There is an appearance of plenty and 
comfort about the suburbs of * the great metropolis’ 
which is quite cheering to contemplate. It is true there 
• is somewhat of pride and pretension in the appearance 
of not a few of the * cottages’ and * villas,’ which may 
'w^ell provoke a smile. The * prospect houses,* hemmed 
in on jdl sides by taller neighbours — the * woodbine cot- 
tages,* with their bare wmls, savour of the ludicrous ; 
and the Swis^ and Eliasabcthanisid snuggeries, with their 
ambitious porticos and minikin stables, are amusing 
specimens of the tendency of even bricks and stones to 
ape the xnahners of their superiors. Yet, cynical and 
soUr^hearted must he be who should condemn too se* 
• 


verely their harmless pomposity, anJ refuse to njoiee 
at the comfort and abundance everywhere so appa- 
rent. 

Unlike their crowded brethren of the city, tlie houses 
in the suburbs are ibr tlic most part isolated, or at least 
possess each small garden. Their oe(‘upant8 are prin- 
cipally superior clerks, licads of firms, or gentlemen w’ho 
are compelltjd to visit the city daily, and w'lio reside in 
the suburbs both on aeeijuiit of its cheapness to them^ 
selves, and its pleasantness and healthfulncss for their 
families. Jlcre is the ‘ habitat’ of the professional man, 
and here also that of the snug annuitant, tl^e expecta- 
tion of liis poor relations, whose chief occupation con- 
sists in making his biennial pilgrimage to tlie city to 
receive his dividend at the bank. The houses have a 
remarkably clean and neat appearance ; fhc blinds are 
of unsullied whiteness ; and tlie stones and steps leading 
up to the doors so perfectly un soiled., that one could 
iaiiirecl^ imagine a dirty foot having ever trodden there. 
It however, rarely dirty in thi^ suburbs, at least 
where the streets .arc completed, as the ro.ids are gene- 
rally kept in excellent condition, and the traHic is so 
small, that the rain speedily soakis into the ground, or 
runs off the stones before it has time to form that 
nuisance of the city — mud. Flowers abound, not only 
in the trim flower-beds, but tilso in reddiaied flower-pots 
at the windows, though some, as more genteel, prefer to 
place them on a stand inside the window. 

Scarcely is breakfast concluded, wlun the punctual 
city omnibus, grinding along *the newly-graveled road, 
draws up to the well-known house. The 8ervant-m.aid 
aiipears at tlie dot>r in a twinkling, and unlocking the 
gate (vigilantly fastened to keep out beggars and no- 
madic venders of small w^ares), is (piickly followed by^ 
her master, with brushed hat and brilliant boots, his' 
Mackintosli or greatcoat prudently thrown over his 
arm, and a little flower tastefully adjusted in the button- 
hole of his coat. The coTiductor, touching his liat; assists 
his nfciiRtomed fare, who smilingly exchanges a *good 
morning’ with his w'ell-known fellow-passengers, and 
waves his hand to his youngest child, held up at the 
window to see papa depart. • 

The various erics soon begin to echo through the 
quiet road. The mop-seller, the knife-grinder, tlie 
dogs’-mcat vender, and their brother tradesmen, biisil)" 
eommenee tlieir avocations, and ‘ hearthstone,’ ‘ old 
elo,’ ‘mops,’ ‘brooms,’ and numberless other cries, ra- 
pidly succeed each other, in every imaginable pitch of 
voice from alto to bass. The stalwart Bavarian girl, in 
the garden before some jironiising window, sings her 
veil -known air, beseeching tlie inmates to ‘ puy a 
broom.’ The Italian boy perseveringly grinds his lively 
melodies, to the delight of the dancing young ones at 
the window; and his light-liearted brother, with his 
tniy of images on his head, offers them for side wdth art 
air of honesty and good temper that deserves a cus- 
tomer. Prosperity to his humble trade I There are 
the embodiments of innocence, wisdom, beauty, and 
chivalry in his little collection ; and he must be a misan- 
thrope indeed wlio can look with indifference either 
upon him or liis pnowj' wares. The flower-seller, too, 
with his fragrant and blushing specimens, is on the alert 
to find customers, in which he fortunately experiences 
little difficulty, as our suburban friends are wisely fond 
of these fairy children of the earth, and grudge not a 
trifle to secure a favourite flower or a fine-grown plant. 
The ruddy butcher boy, with his clean blue sleeves, and 
his tray on his shoulder, wends his way to the accustomed 
house with the bespoke joint. The pale befloured baker 
t’-undlcs his barrow of bread before him, lingering to ex- 
change jokes with the not-unwilUng servant-girls ; and 
the cheesemonger’s lad, with fringed apron, and his basket 
on his arm, goes his uspal round for orders. The old 
jobbing gardener is intent upon trimming the shrubs and 
mowing the tiny grass-plot into the desired primness ; 
but exercises a prudent tardiness, lest he should hare 
finished his taskwsfbre another job presents itself. The 
ill-paid tedcher, with her portfolio of music under her 
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arm, if; }ii:rryin<»- nlong to f^ive her morning lesson ; and 
the drawing-master, w^itli brushed and well-worn suit 
of black, is on his road to his pupils. The lumbering 
water-cart jolts along the dusty road, hut invidiously 
marking the non-payers, by leaving theru to the plea- 
sures of unmitigaled dust, and thus wTiting, as it were, 
on the very road before their doors their pursintony or 
tlieir obalinaey. The servant-maid takes the cliildron 
iin airing, hut her attention is not, however, so entirely 
absorbed by them as to render her unobservant of the 
smiling shopmen with whom she is in the habit of gos- 
siping; while her fellow-servant is despatched to the 
I circulating library to exchange the well -tlmnibed three- 
, volume novel, wdth tlie special injunction from her ro- 
mantic young* mistress to inquire whether they have 
‘ anything new.’ Thus passes the morning. 

The sun is declining Avestward, and the apiiearance of 
the baker Avitli 'Ins tray of savoury pies intimates that 
the important hour of dinner is at luind. 'J’lie omnibus 
returns from the city, and, punctual to Ids aceusionied 
time, papa steps out of the vehicle, big a\ ith city new^s, 
and the all-irnportant tojiics of the (la/ette and the Ex- 
change, Avhile hisrosy^(“idldren and his lad v -like spouse, 
happily ignorant on such mattu's, greet his arriA-al at 
the tlireshold. Papa, declaring he is ax'I’j fatigued, 
changes his tight boots for a pair of slippers, and sub- 
stitutes a comfortable wrapper for his drc'ss-coat Tiie I 
grave ceremonies of the table shortiy commence, relieved | 
by the narration — on one ^dde, <d' meeting aeeinentally ! 
some old acquaintance in the city, or the arrangments 
for the forrbeoming dinner ‘of ilic- conq)any* at ‘tho 
hall and, on the other side, AMth an account of the he- 
•baviour of the little ones, their quaint (juestions, so in- 
dicative of their precocity ; or some harmless bit of scan- 
dal ciroulaimg among tlu’ neigldxnirs. 

Tlic sun has set, the iidstv shadov,': of cA'cning gather 
fast, and the nimble lainphgliter, Avith his huidcr on his 
shouhier, posts ulorr", t» > light the an idely-disperscd lamps. 
The crimson curtains are dr.'wn, and tiic (dn'i-rful glare 
of the eomfortalde fire-light daslu-s against the Avails of 
tlie Avell-furaibhed room. Anon the tea-urn and the 
candles are introduced, and the refreshing stean> v beve- 
rage hisses in the cup? ; wliilc papa, Avho has prcA iously 
made the daily tour of his b Je garden, and examined 
into the Avollbeing of hi§ Hural favounlcs Avith parertal 
care, jiroclaims the jileasing tidings tliat tbcrc is ar- 
other bud appearing on the rose-busb, and tliat he has 
actually counted eleven jiears on the pear-tree. Wo to 
the profane hand wdiicli should dare to molest them ; 
ill speed the Avind Avhich should rudely scatter tlicir 
unripjiied glories on the ground. No, those jicars are 
no common sort, and papa would nearly as soiiri that one 
of l)is children should be snatched from the door, as one 
of those eleven pears pilfered from the tree. At flic 
same time a packet of seeds is produced from the favou- 
rite shop in the city ; and their merits having liecn 
dilated on, and mamma i\nd the young ones puzzded at 
the iironunciation of the liard name written on the laliel, 
are safely deposited among papa’s horticultural stores 
for use at a fitting opportunity. 

Tea ended, iiapa amuses liimself AAdth a vtflunie, or 
the last numljer of his favourite periodical, or listens to 
the iirattle of his chubby little boy, as, seated on his 
knee, he stammeringly tells him, with sparkling eye 
and ci»il(l-like enthuaiasm, Avhat he saw in his morning 
Avalk with Mary, or hoAv terrible an accident happened 
to his httle cart. Mamma takes her seat at papa’s side, 
with her work-box before her, busily occupied with her 
* wool-Avork,’ or sometimes sits down to the piauofofte 
and thunders away at some well-known overture, or 
warbles ar^^timental mclcxly from ‘ that dear Moolx?.’ 
She doe| fail to remark, however, if any stranger be 
present^ 4hat she has quite forgotten her music since 
® ^ mairied, and that her many stern house- 

liold leave her no time to practise. The eldest 

too, must play over her lesson, to sViow papa 
^gg^jrapidly she is improving, during whiclj mamma 
nt him significantly, as though to assure him she 


will yet be a player. The little favourite is applauded 
for her industry, and liberal promises are made of treats 
and presents if she will attend to her studies. 

It is nine o’clock. The younger members of the 
famUy are gone to bed; the road is quiet; scarcely a 
human being is to be seen abroad, except a solitary 
niaid-scrvaut, with the key in her hand, just popped 
out to procure some little forgotten necessary. The 
pot-hoy takes round tlie supper-beer to bis customers, 
giving notice of his approach by liis Avcll-knowu cry of 
‘beer,’ Avith his lantern fixed iit tlie end of his fray, 
throAving itt* strong light across the dark road. Supiu'r 
is soon concluded ; papa with a yiiAvn lhn)ws doAvn his 
book and looks at his watch ; and after observing upon 
the lateness of the hour, and giving some horticultural 
di^e(^tions as to the morrow^ the wliole household arc 
quickly asleej), and not an (‘cho aAvakens the silence of 
the road except that of the safety-assuring troiul of tlie 
lieaA’^y -hooted policeman. 

TJIE BKITISII ARCH/EOLOGICAL ASSOCdATK bV. 

Antiquarian societies have long existed in every 
country iwetencling to any adA'ancement in taste, one 
of thiir objects being to collect and preserve ancient 
historical or <‘urious relics in inuseuius. Sucli a mode 
of assembling coins, ancient armour, manuscripts, nnti 
other small objects, :insA\aTs every d(^si^'d cud ; but 
! there are others Avhich, from their size, ANcnibi be ini 
possible, even if it Avere desirable, to dcjio'jjifc in sucli col- 
lections : Ave allude to sepulchral luonumenls, old castle^!, 
abbeys, churches, encanqmicnts. and other (‘qually in- 
teresting reins of past times, Avliidi are likely t*' l.r'^’c 
into a state of utter decay and ncgli'ct. The preservation 
of such objects is Avortby of a nation’s care, for they are 
among the must valuable n eords of our soidal and poli- 
tical liistoiy. Till the present time, however, all sue i 
niomiments of antiquity liave been lift to the eliarec 
of their pri'prietors, and been neglcided or jircscrA i d 
ai'eording as privati', and oftcii uiumdriictc(l, feelim'; 
dictated. We arc glad to know that tins evil is likely 
to he remedied- Among the various m ivements now 
a .uating society, there is one for preserving and cxn- 
mhiing the class of antic)uiti('S to aaIucIi avc i\!er. An 
arch a*ologi cal association lias lately hefMi formed in 
lAindon, Avith a view to promoting intercourse among the 
antiquaries and artists of Great Britain, and to inves- 
tigate, preserve, and illustrate national momirncnts of 
evi'ry character — architectural, nntnisniatic, or doiai- 
rnentary. Hitherto, the society has flourished Avif)> 
hopeful success. A moritldy journal, published under 
its* sujKriutendi ncc, and filled wdtli matter tleepl^- inte- 
resting to the anti([nary, has already attained a vcr\ 
respectable circulation. A part of the plan of the 
association consists in forming meldings on the most 
interesting scenes of British history, and investigating 
on the spot such remains as may exist in tliem. The 
first of these excursions took place at C\anterbiiry be- 
tween the 9 th and 14th of last September, wdicn a 
large party of gentlemen AVete in attendance, some of 
them accompanied by the ladies of their families. 

At an early stage of procoetlingg, there was n discussion 
respecting certain Koman antiquities on the south coast 
of Britain, in which the dean of Hereford took a part. 
Subsequently, an cs|)ecial excursion w’as made to Rich- ‘ 
Imrough, or, as it was called by the Homans, Khutupia. 
This old Koman port was situated at the bottom of the 
bay, which extends on the one side by Sandwich to Deal, 
on the other by the Heculvers and Ramsgate to the North ' 
Foreland. Nothing but the walls remain at present ; 
but they are remarkable for their strength and thickncvss, j 
and enclose a raised platform, which extends 150 yards 
in one direction, and 158 in the other, with the excep- 
tion of the- side which fronts the sca (and from which the 
ruins are now separated by a large extent of alluvial 
deposit), where the terrace has given way, leaving no 
trace of the wall, and exposing the soil, which contains 
quantities of human bones, andjshells of oysters, Avhich 
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were apparently a favourite food of the Romans. Rhu- racter of the round towers of Ireland, as attested by tlic 
tupia was not only a favourite residence of the Romans, discovery of a skeleton in that of Ardmore, and in which 
and the dwelliiiff-houses appear to have extended far conclusion he was Supported by Mr Crofton Croker, 
and wide around the castle, but was also much frequented the learned Irish antiquary. The S'axon barrows were 
by Britons, and subsequently by Saxons. It was there opehetl at the sugj^estion of Lord Albert Conynghara, 
tbfit the rrefeet Clemens Maximus was slain by the who presided wor the associationatthisitsfirstmeet- 
Briton, Theodosius, whom Ausonius calls the Khutupiaii ing. The .situation on which the iirst batch were 
rubber. llitherVortigern awaited the arrival of his allies, jdaced was picturesciue ; between two or throe cot" 
the Saxons, Tlengist and Tforsa ; and Ethel hort made it togos on tlu' one side, and u wnndiiiill on the other. 


also the cliief seat of Ids Government : hence the country 
around is often c-aUed Rbutujna’N lan»l. On this sub- 


and overlooking the wooded and fertile vale of the 
Ijourne — the old Ihiglish name for a rivulet — the burn 


ject a paper was comnmiiifatcd by Miss ITaisted, who <d the Siiots. 7n the llrst grave openi'd, remains 
considered the harbour of tlie Romans to be generally (very fragmentary) wei*e found of a woman and her 
tliat sheltered estuary wliieh slill extends between the child; they had not hcen part(*d in death; and with 
county of Kent and the Isle of 'J'hiinct ; and that it wnis them were found the relies of iieeklace'^, of variously 
protected at one entrance by Ihe castle (J Riebborough, coloured heads, whicl! the Saxons wore apparently in a 
and at the other by tliat of Rcgulbium (Reciilvcr), to- similar manner as is clone in tli(‘ preswit day by many 
/rether styled Rhntupia\‘ This author also called atten- i>fmi-eiviliscd nations, as well as, vheii fashion ciietates, 
tion to tlse interesting fact of the anticpiity of the chapel the most refined civilisation. A ring and several 
of our Lady of Recnlvc^r, ordained for the sepulture of otn. e Haxon ornaments of no great value w'ere also 
such persons as ])erished by storm or other casualties, found in the same grave. The third barrow opened 


as testified by eommission preserved in the llarkian 
maniiRcripts, and bciaring date 8th May 1485, the tinu* 
of Ricdiard 111. 


was tlistinguislied from the others by the lower portion 
I of the skeleton being displa 3 "eA, by excavation, in 
nearly cumpleh* preservation. This fragment of luuna- 


fdose b^M’antorlmry, the association also visited the nity appeared to excite inueh interest among many 
little churcli of St Martins, now in jirogress of rostoni- present. 'The fourth opened was the tomb of a peasant 


tn eorrot 
were i'tjT] 


fton, and sup]ioBt'd byllede to be an ecclesiastical edifice v^'arrior. Ills sturdy skull remained nearl^'^ entire; and 
of the time of tlie Roman Christians; a dcduetioii which bv his side was tlic liead of a siiear, and a small portion 
met witii corroboration from a number of uni<[ue coins, of tiie boss of a shield, of tlie|isiui\ Saxon form. In the 
wliieh were I'yn bitted to the a‘=soeintioii us coming from seventh, a knife, four and a half inches long, and at firi^t 
tlie : rune loealitv’, and which, Mr R. Smith remarked, supposed to have been a dagger, was found by the side 
attf'sted that there must have been a ehureii ^^here as of the skeleton of a female- Numerous other fragmen- 
crnlyas the periCKi when Cliristianity was hist intro- tary relies -were found ; all, however, attesting, with thq^ 
diu'i'd into this country. In this eliureii is also preserved suxierficiality of the grave, that tliis had been the burial- 
:hi anfif'nt baptismal font, with a sort of oniarn* ntal ]»lai‘e of some poor Saxon villagers who had sctllod 


iiilerlaeiiigs ni low relief, ni wjiieh tradition says King 
Etlieibert was baplised. Jn iidditioii to lli 'se papers an.l 


themselves in these fertih* and productive districts. 
After refreshnieiit at Bourne, the hospitable mansion 


rpjesi.i>>n^ of such great local mti rest, there were also read of Lord A. Conyngham, situated a few miles nearer 
otiier eommuriieatious relating to the Romans, among Canterbury, on the same vivnlot, the members of the 
wliieh was one by J’rofessor Buekland on a Roman association repaired to Breach Down, eonstitutmg a i)or- 


towii, fortifications, temple, and eenietery, ilLseovered by 
iMr 'Medhurst at donian liill, in the parish of Ihvston, 


tioii of the grounds attached to the hmigo itself; and 
barrows of greater importance had, as in the other 


Dorset'diire : another by Air I’nttock outlie Roman roads ease, been pr(‘vion.sl}' excavated to within a few inches 
111 Kent, nion* especially in reference to the indications of the mortuary tleposit. but wliieh in this ease lny at a 
v>f‘ lliat valunlile Roman Itinerary called that of Anto- depth of upwards of siv feet dii the chalk. Human 
ninns, aMTilnd in tlio manuMripts to four ditrerent bones were obtaiiu'd f mm two of the graves thus opened; 
(kesars ; a tiiird wnis by Air Siudl, on the Roman cn- and patieiiee was further rewarded by obtaining from 


eampmonts near Dunstable, tlie I UirotriMc of the above- 
mentioned Itinerary, and a fourth, by Air Artis, w'as on 
certain Roman rv*niains> from AVansford in Nortiiampton- 


one of them a Saxon urn cd' beautiful form, and with the 
usual zig-zag ornament, us also a small vessel of grceti 
glass. On the cunteiiis of the urn being afterwards 


•^hirc’. Air Keplon also coniniiinieated a mixed paper exidored, it was found to contain the dasp of a purse, 
on Roman and Saxon 1 ‘olumns; and a variety and number which had apparently contained no coins; whence some 
of relies of Roman art wxtc laid before the association of the antiquaries jireseni, notv/itlistandiug the depths 
at its dihereiit sittings. of the graves, and the care that bad been taken in the 

The, chief thing' iiccomplisbed by the association in entombment of the dead, were inclined to consider that 
Sa.v(m antnfuilksy was the opening of so-called harr^irs, they were the reuiains of poor Saxons — not, it will be 
ov graves w'ith mounds above them, on the Barham : ml thought, a perfectly satisfactory conclusion. 

Breach Downs,, which constitute portions of the great A lively discjission arose upon various points of 
north dowms of Kent. These operations were, liow- interest connected with these barrows at the subse- 
ever, prcL'cded by the distribution of a printed account, quent meeting of ilie association; but we shall only 
by Air Wrigbt--one of the most active members of the notice the most striking. The teeth, witli the enamel 
assoeiatjon--of barrows which had been previously often still in good ('ondition, bad tlio tip of the crown 
opf-ned ill the same locality ; and also by a paper on worn down in a manner whicli indicated a diet mainly 
barrows generally, communicated by the Rev. B. IX'ane. of peas and beans, upon wliieh, as several present re- 
in this communication the author distinguished the marked, it was attested by existing records the soldiery 
cromlech from the barrow, as being the tomb of the were also commonly fed, even down to a late period. A 


barrows generally, communicated by the Rev. B. IX'ane. of peas and beans, upon which, as several present re- 
in this communication the author distinguished the marked, it was attested by existing records the soldiery 
cromlech from the barrow, as being the tomb of the were also commonly fed, even down to a late period. A 
rich man, the other that of tho poor. It would, how- second fact was the absence of hair, which led Dr Betti- 
cver, have perhaps been more accurate to have said, (»f grew to advance an opinion that thg Saxons had been 
the great or distinguisiied man, the king, the palriaich, slKivcd like the easterns ; but notwithstanding the 
or the hero ; for there ajipears to be no doubt that many proved occasional long endurance of hair, it is well 


or the hero ; for there ajipears to be no doubt that many proved occasional long endurance of hair, it is well 
of the affluent among the Saxons were buried under known that, in opening quite recent mortuary deposits, 
mounds, us it is well known many of the greatest men such is generally found wanting \ and the improbability 
among the ancients were under tumuli of earth and of the deduction thus mode was pointed out by one of 
stones. ‘ Kit’s cotty house,’ a remarkable cromlech the aldermen of the city, 

near Maidstone, and where Air AVright lias been lately A stiU more curious subject of investigation ijre- 
currying on curious excavations, was also distinguished sented itself in the bones of rats and mice, that 
as a sepulchral monument; and Sir AVilliam Betham are foun^ in these Sa^on graves. In the printed 
took the opportunity of asserting the sepulchral cha- account of Air Wright, previously noticed, mention 
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IS made of there having been found, in graves adjacent 
to these, the skulls and bones of mice, with re- 
mains of seed, &c. as if hoarded up. In an account of 
discoveries recently made in barrows opened in the 
vicinity of BakeweU, Derbyshire, and communicated by 
Mr T. Bateman, the remarkable feature iras noticed of 
the discovery of rats’ bones a foot deep, which precluded 
the assumption that they had found their way into the 
harrow, and was evidence that they had been buried 
there. The bones thus found, according to Sir W. 
Betham, are those of the rat commonly called the Hano- 
verian, au^ attest to its long dwelling in these islands. 
In the barrows now opened, hones of mice were also 
found ; and in the barrows of Barham Downs, there 
were found in one several land-snails of the genus helix ; 
and in those bf Breach Downs, two live earth-worms, 
which, according to Professor Buckland, had gone there 
in search of niojisture during the summer heats. It may 
be remarked, in connexion with Saxon relics, that Sir 
W. Betham took tAvo different occasions to insist upon 
the so-called kelts — Saxon, hatchets of stone— btung 
adzes, or carpenter’s tools, from tht* circumstance of one 
having been found wjiicli had been used as such ; hut 
which, it will be seen at tmee, is not a satisfactory con- 
clusion that all were so used. 

In the next in succession, the subject of Norman 
antiquities^ the attention of the association was par- 
ticularly called to the line of Norman forts, which 
extend from Dover, by Caiiterbury anri Rochester, to 
London. Of all these, tlilit of Canterbury is the least 
perfect. That of Dover was minutely described by the 
Rev, C. Hartshornc, who considered it as one of the 
most perfect types of a Norman castle in exlstcnco. 

*■ The cathedral of Canterbury, though an edifice be- 
longing to various ages, was considered along with the 
Norman section of antiquities. Senueircular arches, 
it is well known, were adopted by iK.tii our Saxon and 
Norman ancestors ; benee the term Jtoinanesqiie has 
been used to express such style as coming from the 
Romans, and avoiding the difficulty wdiich often pre- 
sents itself of determining what is Saxon and ^Ahat 
Norman. In*refercncc to the cathedral, an intere.sting 
communication was read by Professor Willis, being a 
translation of the account given by the monk Gervase 
of that portion of the c^ioir, and of other parts of the 
building, which were erected after the fire <jf 1 17*b aisd 
which belong to the late Norman epoch. This account 
had been verified by the professor’s examinations on the 
spot The cathedral, however, presents much that is 
more modern — the eastern transept. Trinity chapel, 
Becket’s crown, Ac. wliich are early English; the 
western transept the chapel of St Michael, and the 
screen, which belong to the decorated or florid Gotliie ; 
the nave, central tower, called Bell Harry steeple, which 
belong to the jMrpendioular style ; and Christchurch 
gate, which is Tudor. Mr Godwin, who has for some 
time past turned his attention to the masonic signs 
which exist on the hewn stones in old edifices, exhibited 
copies of a variety wliich he had discovered in various 
cathedrals both in this country and on the continent, 
and which he had now also met with on Canterbury 
cathedral. The subject is one of considerable interest 
in connexion with the origin of free-inasonry ; and simi- 
lar moi'ks are met with on the edifices of antiqtiity in 
the East, in still greater numbers, and with still greater 
peculiarities. 

Barffeston church, a little architectural gem of the 
middle ages, was made the object of an especial cxcur- 
* published drawings of this beautiful little 

edifice do not give a complete notion of the neat- 
ness and fitness of all its details, and the consequent 
harmony and perfection which pervades the whole. 
From a legebd which is sculptured in a number of 
^mpartments over the main entrance, it appears, like 
Ivorfyn chapeh and the chapel of St Hubert in tlie 
Ardennes, to have owed its origin to a hunting advbn- 
tux^ mid which is narrated in these sculptures with 
miiCii oddify and burlesqueness. * 


Among the various papers which were read, and which 
bore reference to The. middle ages^ we shall briefly notice, 
from their prominent interest, two on paintings on 
Myalls (it was not determined whether in distemper or 
frcscas), by Dr Spry and by Mr Woolaston, the one 
in Denham church, the other at East Wickham. I’lie 
latter communication excited much interest, as it was 
intimated that the religious scruples of the incumbent 
were about to cause its immediate destruction. 'I'he 
association, as in duty bound, took immediate steps to 
prevent this act of barbarism. 

In an interesting paper,, read by the Tiev. C\ II. 
Ilartshorne on embroidery for ecclesiastical purposes <»f 
the rc'ign of Edward HI., the author took occM'^ion to 
direct the particular attention of the ladi<*s present to 
this beautiful kind of needhiwork, and to express a 
hope that he might see our ladies once again employed 
in this interesting labour, instead of the unartistic repe- 
titions they so often make with the coarse kind of Ger- 
man wools. 

Papers of local interest were also ri'ad ; first, by Mr 
Wright, being extraets taken from the old archives of 
(^anterbur}^ ; and, secondly, by Mr Halliwell, on the 
ancient and more curious manuscripts in the library of 
Canterbury cathedral. Gther curious communications, 
which ni'Cel not be particularised, followed ; one hiMiig 
from Mr T. .1. Pettigrew, upon the discovery of a 
bilingual inscription by Sir ,1. Wilkinson, by Avhicli 
hopes are entertained that the l^erse])olitau or arn»\v- 
hoaded characters can be compared Mitii Egyptian 
hieroglyphs, and u key to their deciphefring he ulri* 
mately discovered. 'I'liis gentleman conelpdc'd the rncci- 
nig of the association by unrolling^ or rather cutting 
up (for the bandages vn rr; too mucii iTrqivegnated with 
bitumen to alloAV of tlieir being unrolled), a iminmiy 
from Thebes, and which turned out to be that of a g(*n" 
tleman, for his profession' uas not indicated by the 
Jiieroglyphics found on his person. Ilis time of living 
was calculated to have been about -i.'lOO years ago— that 
is to say, not of the most remote antiquity of mummu''^. 
It was decidedly found in this ease that the brain had 
lieeii removed through aa opening made into the crib- 
riform plates of the ethmoidal bone, aiul the cavity of 
the skull had been injected Avith bitumen. The i'ave 
hail been gilt. 

Thus terminated the first meeting of the llritish 
Archa*ologieid Asijociation. As a means of intcriMan- 
muiiioii, and an assiM'iation for the presfu-vation of monu- 
ments, its institution is invaluable. We leave it for t!ie 
present, with ardent hoi>cs for its Avelfare and succ'css. 

THE BABYLONIAN PRINCESS. 

A snouT time ago, when spending un cA'cning with 
some kind friends in the neighbourhood of J\)rtman 
Square, we had the unexpected pleasure of meeting a 
la^ly who inspired the whole party with some degree 
of interest. She was a foreigner, and lu'r (’onversa- 
tion was in French, though she spoke also a little 
English. Before being introduced to her, we were in- 
formed that slie Avas by birth and education a Baby- j 
Ionian princess, belonging, however, to a race of Asiatic 
Christians. We were briefly informed that she had 
undergone many misfortunes, but was not without a 
hope of seeing brighter days in her own country*. On 
inquiring stfll more minutely something of her history 
from herself, Ave learned that she had recently given to 
the world a memoir of her life and adveitiiures ; and 
having possessed ourselves of the work, we now beg to i 
offbr a sketch of the not uniuteresHng narrative, trust- j 
ing that the notice, short ns it is, will draw attention 
to the original.* 

Maria Thercse Asmar was bom at Nineveh, wlii titer 
her parents bad fled to escape a plague raging in Bag- 
dad, in 18d4. Her family were Chaldean Christians, 

♦ MtminfrH <sf a Bnbylonlcra PrInoosB; written tjfy herself, and 
tmnftlntetl Into Kiigli^li. In two voliunes. Colburn: 1844. . 
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in communion with the Catholic cliiircli, Iier uncle 
being Basilius Asmar, archbishop of Diarbekir. Her 
fatlier, tlie Emir (or rrince) Abdallali Asmar, pos- 
sessed great wealth* of which, however, he was fre- 
quently despoiled by Mohammedan rulers, on account 
of the zeal with which ho and liia family professed'tbe 
Christian faith. 'J'lie heroine of these memoirs appears 
to have been peculiarly enthusiastic in the cause of 
Christianity, having benevolently attempted to establish 
schools for the education of her countrywomen both at 
Alkoush (where tlie prophet Nahum was huried) and 
at Bagdad. While residing at Mosul, she became 
acqu^iint<;d with the sister oi the pasha, and visited her 
at his palace. Her sex and intimacy allowed her to 
range over that mysterious apartment in a Turkish 
nobleman’s establishment, the harem, which she de- 
scribes ; being the only jHjrson, except Lady Stuart 
Wortley, who lias been able to furnish English readers 
with a correct account of an eastern harem. The fol- 
lowing will tiierefore be read with interest : — 

: ‘ We proceeded first to visit the bedrooms, which were 

; very numerous. They were covered, for the most part, 

; with maguifiecnt carpets. The beds, the manufacture 
i of Bagdad, were made of tlie branches of the palm-tree, 

I and wore so light, that the whole frame might, without 
; ditliculty, be lifted with oik; hand. On the l)(:d of the 
I pasha’s chief wife were fivij matresses, each covered with 
I silk of a difTfircnt colour from the others, filled wiili the 
! feathers of the peacock. After seeing a number of 
sleeping-ruoms^* fitted u[i in tliis manner, wliieli could 
1 not have beciT fewer than thirty, avo ascendeil to the 
I terrace on the roof, from which v.'P enjoyed a fine view 
; of the whole town and its environs, mingled here nnd 
I ; there with the moiudering ruins of tlie once mighty city 
I, of Nineveh. While 1 was gazing ujion them, Inm for- 
! eibly did the words of tlic prophet present themselves 
!| to my mind — “And as for 'Nincvcli, her waters arc 
' . like a great ]>ool ; but the men flee away. *' Tliy 
I shepherds luive sliinibered, () king of Assyria; thy 
1 princes shall he buried ; lliy people arc hid in the 
; I numntams, and there is none to gather tliem together.” 

I < )n the roof were erected three tents, made of a bluish- 
ij green oil-clotli. ITotectcd by these, we enjoyed the 
‘ I magnificent prospect before us unmolested by the niys 
; j of tlic sun. After remaining here for a short time, we 

; descended into the garden, Avhicli covered an immense 

I I space of ground, not less, I sliould say, tliau three qpar- 
I j ters of a square mile, intersected on every side with 
, [ rivulets of water of not more tlian a foot in width, 

' ' embanked witli marl do, and fringed with a profusion of 

flowers of every description, which filled the surround- 
j mg air Avitli fragrani'c ; the pr^lominating odour pro- 
! reeding from the beds of roses, which flourished in most 
lavish abundance. 

‘ After spending an liour in this enchanting place, the 
I princess conducted me to a saloon opening upon the 
i garden, where I was introduced to the wives of ner 
i brother, the pasha, in number twenty-five. In addition 
to Georgians and ('ircassians, there were some from 
j Kurdistan. One of them, with whom I conversed, was a 
luiautiful Georgian, with large black eyes, shaded by 
I cyolaslies long, dark, and drooping like a cedar branch, 
and not more than eighteen years old. She told me 
she was born of Christian parents, and that at the age 
* , of twelve she had been carried off to Constantinople, 
where see bail bec*u compelled, on jiain of death, to ab- 
jure her faith and embrace tliat of Islam, bhe had a 
brother, a Mameluke, in the service of the pasha, who 
. had also been forced to abjure the faith of his fathois. 
I asked her if she was hax)py in her present condition ? 
Bhe replied, that, far from r^oicing at her lot* she never 
ceased to bewail her hard fate, and to mourn the loss of 
parents and kindred. Our colloquy was here cUt short 
by the entrance of the i)asha himself. AU instantly 
rose to aalute lum* He was a man apparently about 
forty years of age, and of lofty and commanding stature : 
Im egM were dark, auvibiilUant ; bis beard, whi<*h 
wras idack and eopicnis, descended to his girdle, where 


his “h.'injar,” or dagger, hung, its handle rough, iind 
sparkling vidth jewels. His dress was sumptuous, and 
befitting his rank, and his courteous manner inspired 
confidence and respect. 

* The princess presented me to Iiim as the relative of 
his “kerkhea,’^ or lieuhMiant, whieli was the fact ; where- 
upon he received me with distinguished politeness, and 
made many Inquiries respecting my family and kindred, 
particularly after my father, w ho was at that time at 
Bassorah, on his way to Bagdad. Our conversation 
had lasted a quarter of an liour, Avhen the mollah, 
from tlie minaret, began to call all true believers to the 
“ salat al zohor,” or mid-day jiniyer ; whereupon the 
Xiasha immediately took his leave, for the purpose of 

j repairing to the adjoining mosque, leaving liis “ harem” 

I to say their prayers in tlie saloon. 

I ‘EortliAvith the ladies gave thomsclvcs uji to tlieir 
deMdions; first going upon their kne('s,*^ind then pros- 
themselves on the ground, and kissing it, cry- 
ing Joud, “ TluTe is no God but Allah; there is no 
God but the God of heaven, and Mahomet is his pro- 
phet ; there is no hope, no refuge, save in the most high 
and mighty (Jod.” During all this^tinic they had liefore 
them what they called a reliiiuc of tlu‘ great prophet 
himself, which a\ as no less than a fragment of tlie very 
“ shtTwals,” or trousers, said to have graced the limbs 
of Mahomet’s sister, envelo])cd in paper, and encased in 
a rich gold cover, inlaid Avith diamonds This precious 
reliqiio they repeatedly kissed, and iflaced on their heads 
during their jirayers. * 

* These pious ohservanecs lasted about a quarter of 
ail hour, during the av hole of Avhieh period I remained 
sealed on the “(liw'an,” regarding the extraordinary 
scene with uiimingled curiosity. As soon as it wai-v-' 
over, a slave entered and announced dimuir. The invi- 
tation was promptly attended to, and avc all jAroceeded 
to the dining-rocaii, which, on account of the great heat 
of the weather (it being tlien th(‘ month of June), was 
one of the apartments opening, the wJiolc width of one 
of its sides, into the court.’ 

Soon after this visit, thc^ princess, in travelling fVonA 
Tekel to INlosul with her mother and brother, was 
attacked by the predatory Kurds, and obliged — after 
escaping death herself— to carry for a long distance her 
wounded brotlier. ^ 

For sonic years subsequently the Asmar family liv(;d 
in peace at Mosul ; but at length iicav religious per- 
secutions began, and the princess’s father died. 8he 
then determined to make a pilgrimage to Palestine : 
for Avhicli purpose she joined a monster caravan, con- 
sisting of about .'■>000 individuals, with the necessary 
number of camels ami horses. In forty days she 
reached Jkimascus in safety; hut having met with 
an accident, she avus prevented from rejoining the 
caravan. Another opportunity, liowcver, presented it- 
self on her recovery, and she arrived in Jerusalem just 
before the Holy Week of 1820. Like other pilgrims, she 
visited the Holy Sepulchre, of which so many legends 
have been fabriciited. Viewing the spot with devotional 
enthusiasm, she was overcome with the intensity of her 
feelings. ‘ It is impossible (she says) to enter the church 
of the Holy Sepulclirc without being impressed with a 
feeling of awe and veneration, the sombre light reign- 
ing in the interior being strongly calculated to dispose 
the mind to reflection on the awful events which hap- 
pened on the different spots now enclosed within its 
walls. The first object which presents itself on ca- 
tering the church is the stone Avhere our Saviour was 
anointed with myrrh and aloes. It is covered with a 
marble slab, having a nob at each of tlie four comers, 
to protect it from the chisels of in^creet pilgriins, 
and surmounted by an iron railing. Eight lamps of 
large size* are kept constantly burning above it It 
is nearly eight feet long, and almost two wide. This 
stone is used in common by all nations, Catholics, 
United and Schismatic Greeks, United and Schismatic 
Armenians, Nestorians, Kopts, and all, in their turns, 
perfume it every day with much pomp and ceremony. 
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At the distance of thirty ])accs from the anointinj? 
stone, under the centre of the ji?reat dome, which was 
formerly sustained by sixteen nmrble columns, now 
rejdaced by stone supporters of a square form, and re- 
ceiving light from the top, is tho Golgotha, the tonib 
of our blessed Saviour, a small cell he^n out of the 
solid rock ; which is in possession of the Latins. The 
entrance, which hices the cast, is four feet Irtgli, and two 
and a quarter wide, which makes it necessary to Ftf>op 
on entering. The tomb is nearly square, being six feet 
long, and five feet eleven inches wide, and upwards of 
eight feet in Iieight. In excavating the tomb, a slab 
has been Ifeft about two feet six inches high, six feet loner, 
and nearly three feet wddc, on which was laid Ibc body 
of our Lord, the liead towards the west, and the feet to- 
wards the east, as though indicating the ruin which was 
afterwards to fall on the early habitations of man, and 
that the Alini^oty was about to desert f‘>r ever liis once 
favoured people. 

‘ Forty ‘fom lamps are kept constantly burning in the 
Holy Sepidchrc; iu the roof of which tlirec apertures 
have been made, to ,'illow the smoke to escape. The 
tomb is enclosed in a small chflpel, surmounted by 
a dome, the w'alls of which anj of beautiful marble of 
dazzling w'hitenoss, and a smooth-faced rcid stone, and 
are ornamented by pilaatres and other architectural de- 
corations. Before entering the sepulchre, as it w'cre in 
the anti-chapel, is s(ien a stone about a foot and a half 
square, marking tl:<* spot on which the stone which 
closed the mouth of th4 sepulclire was rolled by the 
angel. It was from this stone that the angel addressed 
tlie Marys. 

‘ We then ascended a narrow staircase, w'hieh led us 
r.to tho summit of Mount Calvary, upon winch our Sa- 
viour suffered. All tho superiucumhent earth ha^nng 
been removed, the ehaix'l which encloses this sacre<l 
spot is built upon the naked rock. It is divided into 
two parts by an arcade running (>ast and west ; and its 
inner. walls are lined witli marble. The nortliern divi- 
sion, wliich belongs to tlio Latins, encloses that part of 
Mount Calvary where our Lord nas liound on tlu* cross. 
The pavement here is a iviossie, principally composed (jf 
red marble, as if to mark tlu; sacrilegious dc! d perpe- 
trated on tills spot, where our Saviour shed his Idood to 
save all mankind from evei asting death. 

‘In the southern division is shown a hole about 
eighteen inches deep, in which the fatal tn e wasphn :ed 
on which Christ was crucified. On each side of th-^. 
wxre fixed the crosses of the two thieves, that of the 
good thief being on the right of our J^ord ; that is, to- 
wards tlie north ; for our Saviour’s faro was turned to- 
wards the west, his back being towards Jcruealem ; and 
that of tho bad thief to the left, or south. Upwards of 
thirty lamps are constantly kept burning on the north 
side of the arcade, which divides tlie summit of Cal- 
vary, and fifty on the southern division. Near this is 
shown the rent which was made in the rock when our 
Saviour yielded up the ghost.’ 

While in Ihilcstine, tlie J'rineess Asmar obtained the 
friendshm of the Amira, or ivifc of the Emir Beschir, 
ruler of Lebanon, to whom she was appointed woman of 
honour. In tliis employment she seems to have spent 
about five years in great liappiness. During that period 
the following story, highly illustrative of eastern man- 
ners, came to her ears : — ‘ There lived at Acre a Chris- 
tian merchant, whose son also dwelt with him in the 
same house, which built in a low situation close j 
by tlie s(ja, and the lower apartments of which were in ' 
consequence exceedingly damp, although all above were i 
airy and healthy enough. The father abode on Ihe 
upper storey, and the son lived in the nxims below. The 
son being on the jjoint of marriage, requested of his 
father, as a great favour, that lie would consent to 
change apmrtmeuts with him for fifteen or sixteen days, 
that lje might show his bride becoming honour. To this 
the father willingly consented, and forthwith made room 
for the couple. Sixteen days passed away, and 

yet til# Is^iljKiowed no disposition to restene tho old man 


his rooms. At length bis hc'alth began to suffer from 
the change, and he remonstrated with liis son on Ids 
want of good faith, wdio assured him that Ids wife en- 
tertained so great a repugnance to descend, that ho had 
been hitherto unsuccessful in Ids attempts to prevail 
upon her, and requested yet fifteen days’ grace, in v/hi(di 
time he undertook to overcome her scruples. Tlu* lather 
again yielded, and although his liealth grew woruo from 
day to day, he patiently w’aitcd till the period agreed 
upon liad expired, when he again renewed liis deiiuiiid 
to he reinstated in his own apartments : whereupon the 
son, with the utmost effrontery, told him th.at lie luid no 
intenthm whatever of changing Ids quarters, and warned 
the old man not to pester him with Ids solicitations, 
upon which tho father left him, absorbed in grief. 
Djezzar (the pasha\ wlio always knew everything that 
was going on in tlie city, citbci by his own personal 
knoAvledge (for, like the caliphs (>f old, lie was fond of 
-wandering a’oout in disguise in search of adventures), or 
by information derived from some of his emissaries, who 
were ever on the alert to pii*k up intelligence, on learn- 
ing these eireumstaneos, sent guards to bring (he young 
man ht'foro 1dm: and when they had brought him. and 
he stood trembling beneath the stern and relentless gaze 
of the pasha, Avho sat on Ids divan, surroundod by Ids 
ofiieers and executioners, any one of wdsom ivenld have 
been ready at a -wmrd to strike his liead from his ])oily 
with ins drawn scinutar, Djezzisr adtlressi'd him iu a 
voice whicli, for its terror, perlieps never had an equal, 
being more like the roaring of ii lion <ir a bull Ib.m a 
human sound. 'J'hundcrjngout his narnt, Ik* :isbed bini 
of what n ligion he "vw'is ? 'J’he young man, ^t^K'l^ dumb 
with terror, was unable to iitte»' a word! At lengtli lie 
faltered out in timid aeeents that beVasof tlu* ('iiristi.in 
eoinmunitjii, thinking all the while th.'it tluy -would be 
the last wiirds he should ever utter. 

“You say you are a CViristian," said tlu* jnisliri; “let 
mo see you. tlion, make the sign by whieli the ('lirisl.*n'.s 
are known.’* Wliereiqion the young man crossed imu- 
self. “But let me licar distinetly the ivords whi<'Ii ae- 
company that sign,” shouted out Djezzar, putting hr: 
hand on his dagger. 

“ Bisinil al) w’ leben w’ Iroidili alb'uhbni”— (In tbe 
! n ime of the Father, the Son, and ihe Holy (Ihost) - cried 
the young man. lialf dead -wit 1 j aflriglit, rejieatiiig tlu* 
sign of the cross, in -which, as nil are aware, tlu* finger 
points first to the head, tlien to th<j hegrt, and then to 
the two shoulders. 

“ Jt seems, tlicn,” said the pasha, “that your religioii 
teaches you tliat tho father should be above, and the sou 
beneath. Hence, tlum aeeursoii inqi of injiiKtiee, and 
let me hear that thoq hast c'onformed to tl\o rules ol 
tby faith, if thou wdshest to keep thy liead on tl y 
shoiikiers.” It -wdll readily he believed that the father 
was not long in obtaining liis just rights.’ 

The princess, inspired with an intense -wish to vii it 
the capital of the Catholic world, left the palace of the 
EmirBcRchir, and sailed for Italy. She arrived in Home 
in 1802, where she had the misfortune to be rolibcd of 
a considerable amount of valuable property. Shortly 
aftcr-wuirds, the war wdiieli licgnn with the sieges of 
Acre and Beyroot dciprived her of the assistance of her 
friends, the Emir of JiCbanon and bis wife; wbiJe a 
merchant in Beyroot, in whoso bands a large portion 
of her property was lodged, failed in consequence of. 
the war. iihe was by these misfortunes reduced from 
affluence to jioverty, and in this condition was induced 
to travel to I’aris, where she endeavoured to earn a 
subsistence by teaching her native language. The . 
straits to whigli she was sometimes reduced, may bo 
inferred from the following touching anecdote : — 

‘1 had hired a very humble apartment in an esta- 
blishmdnt belonging to a noble lady, whose fortune had 
been acquired in the East. Through a succession of 
I misfortunes, I had lost all I possessed. I was, indeed, 
reduced to the bitterest penury } my only means of sub- 
sistence being djerived firom a pupil, to whom I had been 
recommended by the late lamented and truly kind- 
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lioiirlod Duke of Orleans, whos\? untimely fate has paroxysms so violent, as well nigh to deprive me of 
robbed many an unfortunate of his only true friend, to roasoii.’ 

whom I was in the habit of giving two lessons a-week We take leave of tliis interesting personage with the 
ill Arabic, and for which he paid mo at tlio rate of hope with which slie concludes her narrative — that 
three francs n lesson. For some time 1 had been en- better days are in store for her ; and it wdll atford us 
deavouring to procjure a subsistence by this means ;.for very great plcjjsurc if our notice of her adventures and 
1 could teach several Oriental languages ; but this w'as misfortunes should h(?lp on that desirable end. 

my only pupil. Small, however, as this pittance was, • 

I determined to make an endeavour to live upon it, " ” 

rather than submit to the hiinjiliation of seeking assis- M 1'^ M O K A B J L I A O li' T 1 1 F T E F 'J'' II. 
tiiiice at the lianils of niy aniuaintanccs. As iny means ],V);t it was rniorteil ih it a K’.h'siaii rhihl, sevn rears 

narrowed, I {jraduidly lessoned iny allowance ol food, ,,1(1, li.i.l a. toodi of solid pold growinj; in (lie iiliico of a 
until, at length, it wuis so nMucod in quantity as to ho rlut-lv too^i \i harl ivn iitly enst. Hortius, prt)lL\s^^or of 
scarcely sufllcicni. to keep body and soul together. For iiifdieiiu* ni tlio univerMt} (it Ih lm itfwK, was so convinced 


hands of my atspiamtanccs. As my means reported Ih-it m, Sih-.ian cliild sewm years 

gradmdly lessened my allowance of food, ohX, h.-id a toolli ot Kolid gold growing in tin' t>I:h'(! of a 
igth, it wuis SC) nMucod in quantity as to ho ehet-lv too^i li liarl ivccntly c;ist. Hortius, prolessor of 


mouths J liad allowcsl myself only one meal a-day. it 
couvsistt'd of a little; semolina boiled in water, bj'' the aid 
of !i spirit-lamp (for J had no means of yuircljasing fuel), 
and a small portion of bread. My ease now heeame 
(Ic.sjierate ; for 1 liad a sum equal to twemty shilhngs 
a-nionth to pay for my lodging, and my income; did not 
exceed five; shillings a-Aveek, the fee of two lessons, 
Avhieh I gave every Tues<lay and Friday, 'rims Aveek 
after AV'cek passed over my iiead. Every day the cold 
hand of poverty tightened bis grasp. The fountains of 
niy^ blood Avere almost fro/eii to ice ; I Avas as a shadtnv. 
Tdy voice bad nearly forsaken mo ; 1 was A^•ith dilliciilty 
al tie to A\ idk. 

‘ ( )nt' day -never f.liall T ^orget it ! it Avas one of f hose 
upon Avhu h I Avas in the habit of going to my pupil, 
A^ ho lived in a fashionable part of the town — I had eaten 
nothing for thirty hours ; for 1 had nothing remaining 


of the hiorv hoha; triu', that Ju; wioli* a history of this 
tooih of gold, aHirmhig that it Avns partly natural and 
pjntly miraetihais, and tlail i(, h.id Ix'C'u sent ]»y Heaven to 
that elnldto eons'il;' ihn ]u;or f'lnist i.nis undv r tlic oppres- 
b»cn ol ihcTiiihb. hi tlif.Mix' \(',ir i hat PinfeKSor Hoitiils 
^hhsljod hl-^ Ill'll ory of (In* gohh'u tooth, iUillaTidus wrote, 
a,n» ’her hi.stoiyof it. two yeans all ('vwards the loariK'd 
liigosterus wrote a vory ( lahoiaat/' and seicntiia' reply, in 
opjiositiou to the notions oL Ixullaudus. dMieu another 
grt'afc man, Lib.ivius, eollect''d :ill He.l had Ix'en said on 


the golUen tooth, and apjx'mled lii.(ki\n pituliai doi'iriue 
(anieerniiig it. LastK, a goldsmit h eV'initiirsl 111, , Avondrr- 
ful and jireeioiiH tooth, and dist-uveivd th.Lt 't Ava'- an nn- 
position; the natural tooth liaAing lieen ve ry deAierously 
eoA'ored with a piece of gold leaf. 

TIk' aii'^ient Welsh took parlienlar care, ot their t' eih, 
keeqang thcnii pi'rfeetly wliite bv frequently inbbing tJicui 
SAitii a stiek of gre<'n liazc'l and a woolh'u eloth. 'fo pre 
vi'iit tlu'ir ])jeiiiature decay, tliey iiivariahly abstaiiuid 


whercAvith to purelinse a morsel ot bread. J AA'aited amHi every kind of hot food, 'i’owanls the end of the 

all tluMmpjitiince of pinching limigcr for tlie hour tit fittoc'nlh eentiirv, one Matthew hi hit, tt dentist,, iri'-eived 
AAhieh my pupil Av;uf in tjjc habit id' taking his lesson. It. tVom Kiehard 111. a giant of si\]‘cnce ])ei day, on eondi-^ii 
\\Mb in the di'pth of as hitter a winter as ever a isited that tion ol Ins dira.wing tin' teeth ot ilie p(>or <q' kondoii Avith- 

eit^. . Thq snoAv avus lying thick upon lln^ ground, and j out. eharg-' to Tbem. 

the liver was frozen laird, on the day Avhen, seareeh. | In reference to a. popular nol-'M Ui:d sugar ininres tlm 
ahlctocraAvl, T setoutintliefulleohlidoiieeofF'eeiving . teeih. Mi Montgomery M a, vi in, .n liis work on T/fc iindsh 
tea' piiee of my^ labour, Avith Aviiieh J iiurposicd to vol. ii., srus, ‘Let. those v ho believe thyi un- 

!mv b'od to sa,ve mvsclf from starvation At length 1 assertion a. s,t the sugar pVmtalion.s amf ook 

.] /. '1 at the lu'gioe.s aiu their ehiluren, Avhoso teeth are (ally 

ar.-ivi-a ,, tnc rcsHioncc of my 1-u -il- ' ^ ...nployod in (he- .naRtioiiti.m „C i:n,mu-, i.n.l (I.oy will l.n 

in) scn.vitimis on being toM b) him that he b.vl .u- (.,i„vinVeil of flu- iii'smdKv of (be (iliili'nientr llinay he 
ecpteil an invitiitiou to a hall, and eonseqiiently could added, that Hr Vfilbs having iin))ut<'(l tliiMeoiro^ivi' (inahty 
not taki' a lesson tliat cittiuhg. He made a thousand to sugar, Ur JSIart' disproved the iiotimi, by vela.liup:, in the 
apologies for the troufdc he had given me, :ind Avas, l*hda'>i>plnval Trant^ardoua^ No. ;hl7, ihai'hi.^ grandl,dU<'r 
1 have no doubt, sincere in his protestations. IlutAvhat had all his lilVdnno bt'oii in tU<'*hab(t (d eating at lii.'i 
trightful Avords Avere these to one Avhosc lilo hung upon breakfast a groat qiianlit} of f-iegir spri'.ul iqain ),_)& bread 

the miserable pittance wJiich she expected to receive, and butter, and that ho lu ed ahjo to ]>nt sugar into lii.s 


the miserable pittance wJiich she expected to receive. 
My heart sank Avithin me. liis voice sounded like 
my^ death-knell. I know not what 1 said; but I left 
liim, .und again found my^self treading the deep snoAV, 
.^diilc every blast seemed to freeze niy blood and to chill 
iny very bones.’ 

The rriuecss Asmar, howe\'er, afterwards obtained 


ale and Ix'er, and oacii int<» f.lu' sauce Ik' ate A\iUi liis 
meat. When eighty ac.us of ?)g(‘, lie had all his teeth 
strong and tirin, able to i*. iiueh tlu' ]ia'(lc.sfc ('rust, and 
Ireo from all pain or soreiu s , :u hi:> gnius. Fn his oight;^ - 
second year one of Ins ti'ctii dropped out, ruul soon after 
he lost another, Avhieh was one ol the front teeth - in fact, 
all his leeth dropped out in the course of tvAo or three years; 
but wliat is most remarkable, 1 hey Averc replaei'd by the 


sev^enil julditioiuil pupils ; and tlirough the late, lamented ]t>ut what is most remarkable, they Averc replaei'd by the 
J)ukc of Orleans she got introductions to the English growth of a periectly new sc*. H5s h;nr aaus at that time 
ambassador, and to ]\l. Guizot, by avIiosc advice Jie of a very wliito e.olour, ])ut it lu w breame mneb darker, 
visited England, ‘where, from itii boundless possessions He enjoyed good liealtli and stivuigqb, and died in the 
in tlie East, he seemed to anticipate a larger field for ninety -ninth yi'ar ^f his ag('. 


the exertion of my humble elforts in teaching my . ------ — 

native language.’ The Earl of Munster, founder of consist;^ ot pul vevcied orris rout, burn I 
(he Oriinith Translation FunJ, knnUy befriended her. Anneinan hole, and .liaKon s hl.md; ( 
. . i-.ai • 1 I * A 1 r 1 1 used inerclA’ to give it a plcasunt t iiv 

It IS not 4 a httlo singular, .and is tnjy melancholy, ^ .s i 

that each of the lady’s patrons met with an untimely 


One of the eoinmonest loolh-powdL't s of Hie present day 
consists of pidvcvhicd orris rtml, burnl h.'irt.shorn, chartioal, 
Armenian l>ole, and dragon’s bi'tod; llic orris root being 
used merely to give it a pleasant flavour, and to conceal 
any disagreeable cl tinvium emit fed from the mouth. But 
the finest of all dentifrices is the plain camidiorated tooth- 


mid. Tlie Earl ot Munster suddenly left the world ^vhilo the camphor does no injury to the 


in March 1841, and the Duke of Orleans a^’hs throAvn 
out of his carriage and killed on'^ie 14tli of duly 
i 184?.. The rnneess Asmar has resided in London 


teeth, it instantly dcstroja thoso mnmtc creatuTee AH’hich 
produce the tartar and green iiierusl alien on the eimincl. 

I To promote a general cleanliness of the teeth, the fact 


^ since the latter year, but she says, ‘ JMy expectutT i is 1 1 'aunot be too often repeated, that a miorosoopio obs(>rver, 
f of deriving an income by teaching my nath^e Ian- M.*Mandl, lias discovered that not only the foul mucous 


snafp thA- ^ ^ 1 ‘ al oumlcd in living sneeimens of 

in suffered sadly known that* the tart-ar of the teeth consists of tlieir dead 

England, where my lioaXo^ compactly united tpgether in one mass bv chemical 

anm enemy , the tic doloureux, has renewed lus attac'ke decomposition. When a portion of this tartar of tho teeth 
with redoubled vigour, occasionally visiting me with is softened iu clear w^ter, placed under a powerful 
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micrascope, it is found to consist of their delicate skeletons. 
M. Alandl, who is unablo to account for their origin in the 
mouth, says they are most ob8cr>'ablc in those persons who 
live on Sfiare diet, and he recommends, as the quickest 
mode of destroying them, the application of a tooth-brush 
dipped in brandy or in any other ardent spirit. 

I&iropeans pride themselves on teeth of pearly white- 
ness; but many Asiatic nations take pains to impait a black 
coUmr to their teeth. The Chinese, in order to blacken their 
teeth, chew the fruit of the ar-'vw, eommonljjr called the 
betel-nut, from its being generally rolled up m the leaves 
of tlui piper-betcL The Tonqiiinese and Siamese practise 
the same custom, which renders their tcotli as black as 
ebony. It is not until they arc twelve or fourteen years 
of age that they undergo this staining process, which is 
jicrfonned both on boys and girls, and occupies three or 
four days, during which time they take only liquid nourish- 
ment, for fcjir of being j^ioisonod by tlie pipnent if they 
sw^allowed food rnaaticated with tlieir ncwly-dycd teeth. 
All persons, higli !ind low, ri(di and iioor, submit to this 
dyeing operation, alleging that they should think it a dis- 
grace to grow up to manhood or womanhood with teeth «as 
white as those of dogs and olexdmuts. From tinu' imme- 
morial the Indians have highly esteemed the charcoal of 
the areco-nut as a ]M*Gservativc of the teeth. T>r Lind, an 
cuiinent physician, ff/rmerly of Bcmgal, relates that by its 
means he preserved,, all his teetli ]>erfe<itly sound to the 
age of eignty ; and several jjersons, long resident in the 
Eiist Indies, jissert that they also fouiul it to be a great 
prcBcr\'ative of the teeth, and a certain j)rcvciiti\c of the 
toothache. l*rof<*ssor Hertz, a eelehraie<l l*rusaiaii den- 
tist, says that those who ^ise the areca-nut tooth-jMwdfjr 
will never re<pnre the iussistance of himself or any of his 
fratenjity. 

Dentists arc in the halfii of inserting ligatures of gold, 
platiua, or silk, between teeth which cross or press upon 
• .each other, to make them grow’ ctpial and regular ; but 
Ah Delabarre uses for this pm’j>oso Indian -rubl)cr, w'hieh, 
8w<'Umg with the heat of the inoutli, is better adapted for 
pressing upon the teeth, and causing tiiem to assume a 
uniform and straight {losition. 


^ THE LINE WE HAVE CHOSEN. 

Were the computation made, wc would find that nine- 
tenths of our*^ successful men’ w ere those who, witliout any 
extraordinary share of genius, had lisen to their ])re8eu*t 
eminence by diligence and ]’erseveranec in the liiu* they 
had chosen. Nor can it^weh be otherwise ; the know ledge 
of any business is not bom with us ; it requires much time 
and attention to master its details, and even then there is 
so much elbowing and jostling to get forward in the race 
of life, that it requires almost the whole of our mental and 
bodily energies to keep us abreast w ith the multitude of 
competitors who liave started in the same direction. If we 
begin to dissipate our cnergi<'s on a variety of objects, , 
we are just in fact stejipiug aside from tlie race-course to 
take on additional weight, and ten to one we get distanced 
for our ambitious folly. Much loss can a man hope to suc- 
ceed, if, after toiling for twenty or thirty years in one 
course, lio shall suddenly stop short-, and recommence the 
struggle In n different direction. It is true that w e Imve 
instances of men at a late period of tlieir lives engapng in 
new pursuits, and rising to remarkable* eminence ; out in 
most of such cases the change has been caused by the im- 
pul«(vo force of extraordinary genius — genius, indeed, 
which had formerly been misdirected, and which is not the 
lot of one man in a thousand to {iossosH. Ix^t his wishes 
be what they may, it is not in the iK)wer of every organ- 
player to become a Hcrschel, or of every barber to become 
an Arkw'right. If such examples, as has been prettily said, 
are ‘lights for hope,’ they are also beacons for caution, and 
the great mass of society had better still receive them 
under the latter interpretation. Opportunities may no 
doubt oocur where an ovcr-tixnorous caution in the matter 
of profei^onal cl^ge may prevent success; but such ‘op* 
portu^ties form exceptions to the general rule, and as 
mankind ere not In general guided by exceptions, it must 
be Wisdom to adhere to the rule. 

quahrels. 

An most qimels there is a fault on both aides. A 
qttoxtel eoi:m)ared to a spark, which cannot bo 

a funt, as well as a steel : either-oi them 
, wood for ever, no fire will folloiv.— 


FAREWELL. 

[The following pieoo ai^ored originally in an Ayr newspaper. 
It isi the composition of a young woman, named Parker, of Libh 
birth, who lives in that town, in humble but ruspectaUe uirciun* 
staiices. Miss Parker has lately attracted ocmsiderable local atten- 
tion on account of her poetical productions, of which tho present 
in u fair Bpccimeii. It raferu to a real event, tho disappointment of 
» young woman who wont to Australia to be marri^ to a youth 
to whom she had been engaged, but who, on her arriving there, 
neglected her, in consequence of which idie was obliged to return 
home.] 

Yks, our lost farewell is breathed, 

And we part, fos ever f*art ; 

Every tie ih now un%\ reatlKnl 

W'] lich had bound us heart to heart ; 

I'or too plainly I dihcovcr 
All is perfidy in thoo ; 

Every dream of joy is over, 

Put my heart, luy licai-t Is free. 

Proudly is love’s cincture broken, 

Wlueh encircled it too long; 

.Not for'shglitful language spoken-— 

But the det*p, deep seuht? of wrong. 

In my iKiHom’s fond romancing. 

How I formed thee bright and pure , 

Jiuch fond Aow my love cnhancMng— 

Bicathcd, alas ! but to allure. 

Love, vlien cold neglect assails it— 

When 'tis too severely tried, 

.Struggles long ; but what avails it, 

It must yield at length to pride 
Ah ! how each contending pa'^sion 
In my tortured bosom strove ; ^ 

(Jriof, and pride, .lud adunitiou— 

Tor ’t\Mis deeper still than love. ' 

All was agony and madness • 

In my breast and in my bnyu— 

'3 ben a culm and sullen ISiidness 
Have a darker tinge to pain. 

^oW this heart, once thine, thino only , 

Nerves itself with i>ritle »n<i scorn ; 

Though foiKiiken, wid, and lonely, 

1 1 thy tju’dy vowa can spiirD. 

For the stonns of grief are over. 

And a death-like st illness reigns : 

Yes, mistaken, heartless lo^cr, 

T.ove no longer now remains. 

Love thee now ! my soul would s»’orn it-- 
Ik rul to woo thy faithless sniilo— 

Now aeeept thy heart ' Pd spurn it, 

Though my own should burst tlio vlnle. 

For our last farewell is breathed. 

And wc part, for ever part ; 

Every tie is now iinwieathod 

Which luvd bound ua heart to heart. 


NEW WORK OF WILLIAM AND ROBERT CHAMBERS. 

Next week will appear the First Number rtf CHAMBERS'S MIS- 
CELLANY OP itskpt:l and entertaining tracts, 

consisting of a large htolseap octavo shoot, price Id. This work, 
though conducted on the same princiftlea as CuAMUEHa's Kdin- 
iiirKrui flouaNAr., will difler materially from it. Each number 
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LOITEJUNGS IN FRANCE~1844. T, , 

imlfirovinj^ undtr the luUi; 

LONDON TO TIfK LIMAGNL. boCOtilinR UH Koj-Us 

rHANn-: JiiTiii'i ! Yes, I liad still some tilings to see in it, lisli, however, lind ii few od 
still some interesting seenes to visit— scenes remarkable 1 their imaecommodating st 
either for their physical features, ortheirhistorie.nl nsso- | not well se(; the meaning o1 
eiatioiis, or for both. 1 M-antcd to see Auvergne — to | or any family to whom se 


about ; yet ic is worthy of notice, that tlie town is 
imltiroving under the iidluenci* of English cusioin — in 
fiict^ w becoming an English watermg-x)lacc\ 'fhe I'hig- 
lish, however, lind a few odd arrangements, which, with 
1 their unaccommodating straightforwardness, they can- 
I not well se(; the meaning of. j)oes%n>;^ lover of the sea, 


f i)oes%n>;^k 
'.a- air is Vesci 


cnhc'd, wish to 


see its rich green plains, to loiter on its numntain-iops, I take a little sail in a hc»at ? the pernnssion of the t1icf di 


to liave a word to say of its people — the wreck of iliat 
intrepid nation, who show'cd a bolder front to (’a‘sar than 
any other of the Celtic races. Terhaps, also, T was iii- 
llucnced by the Consideration, that Auvergne is out of 
the usual track of English idlers. Not that it is un- i 
known to our ssinmer tourists; but they are travellers i 
of a ]ieeuUar stamp f men who w^alk on foot, hamnHjr in I 
pocket, Jind wdio would rather dine under the ean(»py of ! 
a rock than in the salons <»f Tortoni, of the d'rois P'reres j 
rroveijeeaux, or any other 5l-enc of I'aiisiaii splen- I 
doe.r. i 

iMoliarninedaiis perform a duty in toiling their way to 
Me(‘ca, Hindoos are known to creep thousands of miles 
10 the Chiiiges— geologists visit Auvergne. Auvergne 
may be called the Mecca of students of nature, and the j 
T’uy do Dome tlieir altar. T will go to the Puy de J)ome 
iu‘xl time 1 visit France, said I ; and in the .summer of 
tlie present j ear, 1844, I was fortunately able to perform 
my promise. 1 did not go like a geologist — solitary, 
with a hammer and haversack — fi.r J do not pretend to 
be a geologist, but only a humhlc admirer of the great 
truths re8i)ecting our planet wdiich the .science of geology 
discloses. I went as a loiterer, to sec wliat curious 
things could he seen ; and on tliis, as on a prevnoiis 
continental excur.sion, was aecompanied by tw^o persons 
V(Ty dear to me — a w'ife and .sister. 

Folkestone, Houlogne, l*aris — tliat w’as our route. Tt 
w’as my first visit to Folkestone, a strangely crookc J, 
up and down, collection of houses, situated in a nook 
of the bold, wdiite, cliff-shores of the Channel, and 
which, thanks to railway communication, is beginning 
to spirit up w’onderfully as a port, so as almost to 
threaten Dover and its hotels with destruction. Rail- 
ways arc clearly going to turn the world topsy-turvy, 
and the first of their clever feats will be the revolution- 
ising of inns — substituting large liouses, in Vhich ac- 
commodation will be given on a wholesale and cheap 
principle, for the expensive resorts of past times. TIk d' 
is a capital hotel of this new order at Folkestone— a vast 
concern, elegant, yet moderate in charge, and which 
seems a happy union of the foreign with the English 
system of things. From this rising port steamboats now 
run daily across to Boulogne, in ready communication 
witli the Parisian diligences ; and in one of these craft 
we left the shores of old England, and were speedily, 
though not very pleasantly, borne to the opposite coast. 
Boulogne I had seen frecmpntly before, and cared nothing 


Douanne must first be asked and obtained — because, wlio | 
knows hut they are going to smuggle. Is it neiiessary ! 
to have a pailful of salt-w'attT batJie a weakly infant ? 
tbe permission of this great man is also indispcnsahlc - 
in plain terms, yon must liavc a custom-house order to 
be allow' ed to take a howd of w'ator from the ocean. 
Wlicrefore such absurdity ? Is not the ocean big enough ^ , 
for cverj’body A steam-cngmi'. Jet alone a wasli-hiind 
basin, could not dram it. Simple man! The arrange- 
ment affects the w( Ifarc of a kingdom : you may be 
going to make salt from the water, and so defraud the 
revenue ! John Bull alw^ays returns from the cuntment 
a wi.ser man. 

We arrived in Paris towards tlie end of ,Ijine, in time 
to make a few visits to the Exposition of National In- 
dustry in the Champs Elysecs, of ivliich a sketch has 
already made its appearance in these jiages, and then*- 
fore pass ive on southwards liy raihray to Orleans, 
whence w'c arc once more conducted downi the Loire to 
TUois in one of the queer little steamers wliicli I formerly 
described — a composition of wood patched with tin, and 
which J fancy they dare not wash for fear of rubbing it 
ill piccc.s. Blois and its environs need no second de- 
Kcription. The only novelty w-liieh wc saw on this 
occasion w^as the communal or town library. Most of 
the capitals of deiJ.artmeiits in France possess public; 
libraries, supported by local taxes, and encouraged 
with iircscnts of books from government. Of course 
they arc open to (jvery one who likes to visit them for 
the purpose of stmly without hindrance or payment. 
This one at lUois is in a great measure composed of the 
libraries swept from the adjacent monasteries at the 
Revolution, and i.s ricli in curious antique books j 
written on vellum, and beautifully illuminated. Some 
w'c saw were as old as five to six liundred years, and 
bad been used as works of devotion by royal and 
pious personages. A magnificent modern work was 
shown to us, now publishing at the expense of the 
govbrnmo.nt, and purporting to be illustrations of art 
in the middle ages. Issued in Uvraisons, copies are 
presented to various public libraries throughout the 
country, where they remain for tlie improvement of 
students in the fine arts. The work is produced from 
a large printing establishment in Paris, supported out 
of the national resources, for executing, among other 
things, boojss which could not be undertaken without a 
prospect of loss by private enterprise. 
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lilois is soijiewh.ifc oil* the route southwardfi, and we Paris — hotels, boartlinfjr-hoiiscs, sliops, s,'iU)iis d(? ^ 

could leave it only by means of a hired calcclic, for cafes, a bath-house, and Champs bjlysecs. Such iuod(*rn 
vhich — to give the reader a notion of French travelling improvements, with the pretty surrounding scenery, thi- ; 
cApenses — 1 paid the small sum of 74 francs (L.3, Is. 8d.) shelter of well-wooded hills, and the I’eal or imaginary j 
to carry us a distance of about fifty-six English liiiles. (piality of the springs, have conspired to render Vichy an i 
Bourges was oiir destination, and it wnf^"n('^t reached till atlraction during the season from all parts of France. At- 
the afternoon of the second day. At A^'icrzon, a small the centre of the f))>en space near which tin' chief hot«ds 
town on the banks of the Cher, wliere we stopped for are situated, stands the Ijatiuicnl T/irnnat, or hath- 
the night, the country altered in character from exten- house, covering the spot through v/liich the jiriiicipal 
si ve alluvial plains to undulating hill and dale, and Jicre springs force their way to the surface. This bhildinc, 
coniiiienced on the road-sidc^s those long eontimious hues occupying, as 1 shouhl suppose, a qtiarler of an acTc of I 
of walntit-trees A^h^('h extend in various directions groiiinl, is a liandsome stogie structure, with a portico or 
through the centre of Fram-e. Orchards also hecaine gallery at each end, and a j>roincriade through the (sent re, 
numerous ; and occasionally we had glim))ses of uplands vliencc are tlie entrances to tlic suites of baths along tic* 
warmly clothed in vegetation, and clotted with villages, sides. In the storey above* is a splenditl ball-room., card , 
Whatever may be said of the intelligence of the pcioplc and billiard-rooms, ojien every evcnii'g to sul)s(Tihers i 
in this part of France, no oik* Avill deny that they are TJii* grand- r(*.sort of the? valetudinarian residents is tlic 
jiattcirns of industry. Not an idle man, woman, or cdiild gallery ;ilong the north end of Die hiiildiog, wiiciv 
— or, 1 may add, cow — is to he* anyv^du?re .seen. The men ihe waters arc dispensed all day long by wen i on a])- J 
and womcm Avere busily cngagi'd in rural labour, wliile pointed for the ])urposc. As at tJie Ccrninn v atcriog- ; 
the girls, in tending a few .sheep, employ themsclve.s places, no pumps arc employed. 'J’hc* watr'r corner, ■ 
in knitting or spinning with 1 lie (iistafr. Yet, although guslmig up in vohmies to the .surfac*', aiui ulth sneh ! 
the people work„hil(?d, and are to all ap])c.araiice tlieir three, as would pretty nearly di ire a null Wcllmg n]> ii 
own masters, tliejjf do not fccm to Ik- in the enjoy- in this manner into circular hasiiis of .stone, the {]niii !' 
ment of many Avorldly ('omforts. They were universally from each spring is ladled out in tuiiibleiv to tlie inl.sec1- j, 
bare-loggcd, and Avore woodc'Ti shoes, uhilc their cottages Janeou.s cro\ul of drinkers, without ebare.t . All m:i,v 
1 appeared to contain little furniture. The beasts of drink (“opiously and dady, and nothing beyond a tulle at |' 
i draiiglit Avc met v'crc principally cows and assc.s the the cud of the .season is ('xiiecrcd lo bt* imjiartctl to tin i 
j foniRO’ y okt'd in jmirs if' the liorns, and forming a das- diiigimt aiaievcT (ddiging ( huiymcdc. 'J’luj sjU'iugs liejo, 

I Dial picture' of poverty and ojipresfdon. ami in othiT parts of the town, ditU'r a^litlJ • from r‘.»<b i; 

j llourges, oni' of the most aneieiit hnnis in France, has other boili vvitli respect to Jiec.t and chcmueal ])ro])orla.-i. |i 
j nothing of interest to detain the stranger except an old All are thermal, %aryii',g from ^6 to VI u degrees J'als- | 
j., cathedral, locally eehdirated for its painted glass win- renheit, or that V(‘ry agreeable nmi.e of temp(Tahir(‘ 

I dows; Av’hic'h, however, did not strike us as Avorth more u.sually employe d f »r urtifieihl hot-'>.biis. Oarhim.'ih' 

' than a tran-siciiit notice. We were therefore glad to (put of soila i.s tin* (’hief ingredient in liieir eompositi'Mi, > 

; the plaee on the day after our arrival, and proceed to along with such a proi^ndion of carbonic acid gas ;o ,i 
! Moulin.s, a di^'t^nce of sixty nulet, Avhh'h a diligence gives a lively eflervcbcence to tlu. v.'atiT, and renders the , 
1 willi. jiv'c horses sfiiritedly corujiuTch in nine hours. swalloAvmg of s<wuc li.alf-dozc'ii tumhlt r.s in a niornng ' 
j Ajijiroaching Mouhns, wc find oursclw’s intcring the less dilhcult feat than could at first be nn.vgn ted. hiaej) 
i fine Hat vah* of the Allier, rich in tall trees and the of the springs has its particular w(wshij>pt rs ; lait tl'c 
most luxurkint vegetation. Artificial grasses likewise Cirunde-tirille — so called from lieing surrounded 
\ make their a]i])earuuce in the tiehls ; and although it is an iron rail— .situated in tiic' norlluTii g, il](*r> oi' the Il.iti- 
j only the 8th of .Inly, hands of reapers are already bu.sy t lent, is the gciuTal frivourilt'. ’'FIk' fet iing on the palah 
I cutting down the grain. Irom this faint'd Inpiid, is tliat fd' a gla.ss oi’ warm simIh- 

I Mouiins has a vastl^'' superior appea^Mnee to Bo'irgos. water. Here and clseAvliert* the water si'cnis ]mre anri 
j The streets are generally open, and prctly avcU inivcd ; colourless; but Avhen sullcred to stand, it yields yei- 
( there are several spacious airing-grounds, adorned witli lowish calcareous deposit. Impalpable us are the 
trees, both wdthin the town and in the environs ; and rious iii.aterials contained in the \Aniters, it is ascei 
the liouscs of the opulent clas.ses are numerou.s and tained that the springs throiv up not less tiiuii Hn.oi’ > 
elegant. The Allier, whieh forms one of the principal pounds’ weight of solid substaner's daily, and art' b(' 
tributaries of the Loire, i.s here crossed by a long stone lieved to have done so, with little variation, since tli 
bridge; but though broad, it is a shallow stream, full of invasion of Gaul by tlu' Romanis and probably for thoi. 
sand-banks, and of little value in inland navigation. sarnis of years before that event, 'fheir degree of t< ic 
It was our object to push on from tliis very ugreeable peratiire lias been less regular. The w aters were warnu '■ 
town to Clermont, or, more correctly, Cleniioiit-Fer- in past times, and tlu* beat is said to be gr.idu.diA, 
rand, but from this we were persuaded by the iiumtTous though very slowly, decreasing. Finally, as i.s reason 
inquiries if w^e were going to Vieliy. d’be walls were ably conjectured, they will cool down to the ordiiinrv , 
Iilastcred with afiiches about Vichy. » Diligences wx»uld temperature of -water, and probably cease to mainlioii i; 
take you and bring you back from Vichy in a day for the same mineral clutractcr. 'Idle lieat whicli wan nr. , | 
a mere trifle. Men in blouses av ay laid you at corners them— the subsiding remains of volcanic action — will, I 
of streets, asking if you wanted conveyanex's to Vichy, it is supposed, ultimately expire; yet at so diistaui j 
Vichy, Vichy — the very atmosphere was full of Vichy, day, that tlie hotel - keepers of Vichy, who are the ij 
One cannot stand up against these pervading influences, parties cliif'fly concerned in seeing the springs koc]> ;i 
and it is always best to give in at once with a good merrily in action, may, 1 believe, remfiin at ease on the 
grace. I know nothing of Vichy, said I, but let us go subject. *• ' jj 

and sec what sort of a place it is ; wc shall not be at For my own part, 1 am inclined to think that the fre^h tj 
any rate much out of our w'ay. ISo the second morning air, abundant out-door exercise, and relief from common | 
after our arrival in Moulins found us in the coupe of a cares, form the cluof magic of a vdsit to Vhdiy, as to mo.^t, j 
little diligence, which in eight hours, at the ratfe of other watering-places. Up in the morning by five or 
about thr^ miles each, over a hilly tract of country, six o’clock, professedly to drink the waters, troops of 
safely delivered us at this place of general request — Farisians may be seen strolling in the beautiful walk - 
the most fashionablcj watering-place in France. adjacent to the Batiment Thermal. Four or five hour.'*. 

Situated in a plain on tlie right bank of the Allier, of this sort of exercise send them to bniakfast in then 
Vichy was fifty years ago a poor old town resorted to respective boarding-houses, wliich breakfast — k (jrand 
by a few invalids for the sake of its mineral waters. In is, in iioint of fact, an early dinner. In two 

the present day, the two or three original strct*ts have hours or so after this repast, those who are recommended 
shrunk almost out of existence, and there has sprung up to bathe adjourn to the everlasting Batiment, and those 
a new town — a miniature sketcli, of the finer parts of who do not care for bathing «iisj[)erse themselves over 
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I ll’.e CharnjiH KlysOcs, the highways and byways, and 
the country for miles around. At this si. tee of daily 
r»)utine, voitiires risc^ jirodigiously in their fare, and the 
l(/iig line of asses o huvr one hy one disMfjjK'ar. < Jentle- 
mcii, in raps and beards of a ft)ot lone-, ladies, and chil- 
dren, trot off tlie field, and tlie town is left in genteel 
silence till dinner projier, wliieli is thooretieally pro- 
ini.scd at five o’clock; hut as no smule movement in 
I'Yanee is exact to the hour, it is half-past before seals 
are taken at that mngnificenj, arra\% lh<‘ table d’lidte. 
The evening is saered to cigar- sniokiny the eaft‘, /e 
and coiivcr.'ation ch j\niullL'^»{\\\ who lodge in a house 
being free of the saloon or drawn. g-room. At ele^f‘ll 
o’clock or tlao’cahouls the fatigues and indnlgeiu'es of 
the day liegin to operate visildy on the eveiids, and be- 
fore midnight, every one has Im taki'n himself to re])o.se. 

It is not jirohahlo that iiniiiy ot' tlie .idlers who 
kdl time in this ]dejsa,nt manner at Vieliy, Piiend a 
thought on tlie '.eologieal cliaraf Lor of the eoiiiitry 
y around, or aie aware tliat the town, will) jis f'hainp.s 
I Elysees, ns eaf s, and its salh^^', <'eenpie.» the hed m’ a 
, lake once as lar:'0 ar. s<>nie ol' th(' tilieets of vrat- )* hi 
1 North Arnenca. 'J''hours.nuls of years iijuc tl-nhlluf^s 
' ehijised sitaa the sun was rellei’led fiom ii.e tiangnil 
( Hiirfao(‘ of this niagnitieent \et Llie i-so-ns of Hie 

j (^vi'-lenee of sijc'li a, lain* lie scatti red (ner phon and 
I upland, and attract tlr) enrjc.bily of the IravollvT as la 
i journeys forward into Auvcigne. d'he eovo'o.is i-f 
I \hehy, indeed, firm parr of that exTeiuive, thengb ont 
I altogether le\el, ]i!ain, ^^ll^eh has b(‘en designat»d lli<* 
ijinun-ne -ai h-rin whldi soenis to have the see le root 
,i as heio'in, the Hame a])phed to the lake mar (haiova. ' 

' 'Wh'de Lain* Jjcnian* an ex'paiishiu of the L!)om\ lias | 
'i not hi*en able to einpt} itstli. ii* ('onsefpi ’'i<*e ol the j 
1 , hard naliire of its wostovn hoJinderv, thv' lahe once j 
I; (ov(‘itng tin* Liinagiie has inj’he of ages sawn I 

'! uid washed away its ImuT eonliius, and now all ^ 

' oi'f' Vfin'r' Lj)(‘re uas on'*o u lour md disp fdi(*ct of , 

' a filer, tiu'io :ire now ht'anSiral valk*ys and plain;-, j 

I lirough whi-'h vvind.s the eomiifirativdy sm<ill river 
! Allu'r and its triiintaric s. 

i Although rich ai'd fertile* iu the noighhourhood of 
I Vieliy, w'e do not ])rh/A* the iieauty and extent (T tlu* 

I [iimagne till wa' cross .'Oine rounded hills on the road 
out h wards to (Mernionl, < )n attaining the brow of the 

I i ist oftiiese green and woody hills, ive have the Lhnagnc 
Ij ^ju't'ad out before us in all the glory of siimiuer. The 
j j garden of France is at our feet, d lie morning on which 
p we r<*aohed this interesting spot was om* of the most 

I I orihianl of tlie season, and our ey<’ had an opportunity 
,1 of taluiig in the whole plain — neh m orchards, vine- 
yards, bright green fields, and yellow cr(,])s of gram-- 

1 as far as its mourilain boundary, formed hy the range 
j of j’uv.s, or volcanic peaks, wliich it w'as our object to 
visit. A white eioud alone rer-ied on the top of the 
central peak, the Tuy do iXniu*, marking its siipe^ 5r 
hciglit and grandeur. Tlu* scene was grateful e^en to 
the senses of our voiturier, although lie must have ,soeii 
it hundreds of limes before. ‘J^e Buy de Dome! le 
Puy de Dome! la voila!’ lie exclaimed, pointing -with 
1 his wdiip m the direction of the great mountain ; ‘ il a 
i monte son chapeau and down ran our vehicle witli 
redoubled spec-d into the plain licfore us. 

While the riirriago may be supposed to be rolling on 
A.s wuiy to Plermonl, between long; rows ftf wiilnut- 
trees, a glance may ')C taken at ivhat is suppo'^eil to 
have been the former condition of this bcautifid valley. 
Tiic idea that the Liinagrc once contained a lake,*'-; 
one of the results of modern getilogy. 'J'he soil of 
tlie country is alluvium, mixed w’ith stones of volca- 
nic origin washed from heights, and resting on limestone 
strata, lu some places are seen masses of granite and I 
other primitive rocks; also ba-altic heights covering 
the calcareous substratum. Limestone, of a kind 
wdiich the included organic remaius show to have been 
deposited from fresh water, is so abundant throughoi’t 
the district, that no one can doubt that the tiountry 
is nothing more than th^ bottom of an exhausted lake. 


Prom being a sheet of water, however, to being dry laud, 
there wTre various stages, as is evidenced hy the organic 
remains in ilie calcari'ous strata. An examination of 
these with the microscope alfords a striking notion of 
the dianges which have taken place from ac tive to inert 
matter. Seveilil beds or strata of limestone arc found 
to consist ofi;lie remains of wsluill-lish-'-a spe cies of niol- 
hisca Kha]>ed like small lubes. ‘ If, then,’ o])sorvcs the 
ingenious Scrope, in his (ieology of ('cutral France-- 
‘ if, then, we eoiisidor tliat repeated slrat^f, Mveraging 
fi’ve or six ftri in Uiii'kiu'ss, an-l almost entire fv (“on - 
sisting of th«‘s!c tubes, appear once L> have* extended 
over tile whole plain of the Liniagne, oi‘C'ni\vmg a sur- 
face of many hundred sfiuari* milc.s, i\c sliall arrive at 
an impcrf'ct idea of the conutlvs myriiyls of minuto 
beings hcloiiging to a, single s]Vcen'S of moilusea, which 
have Jived and (lied ni ti/ni within Ihe. I'oroiii of ibis 
i^ciisiv' lak(‘!' The in , m'- 1 igai uiiis whu'li have dis- 
(Inscii liicM- jihenornena, have lilicwisc mado known 
that ‘’Ihc fresh-water deposits of tin* Limagne contain 
the fossil remains of gigantic ■mimals now exlinot, of* 
palms and ('thi'r plants, vitli leave.-, of vs.-d si/,'*, and of 1 
iiiseels suitable tt) a (‘Innate n-iw uV'.nowu m I'lam e- ; 
11k' wh.de indisputably proving IliV ^his part of the | 
iv’orld, not 1o speak of any (dlier. nas in lie la].s** of 
tmi(> uudcrgoiK* mighty revcluUous and eh.mgc,;-, that, 
us pre.S('nt features arc fnit the wnak of a pro exist 'Og j 
and ciilirely^ dilUTcnt .stati* of thim's. 

ti:e villac; i: fiFiuviNT. 

A TALli:. J 

' old ( ides (Jibbons is dying,, T hear.' exclaimed the*^ 
Vv'id-iw l)eM,-.on, addressinglier son, v> ho had jnsL enlerc-l 
the e(.Uage, and siml: wearied with the falii'ues of the 
day upon the settle wliieh stood beside the tire. 

‘ Dying?’ repeated the young man, starting and look- 
ing at his motlier v/ith an cxprcjiSion which seemed to 
beseeidi her to unsay h'*r words. ^ 

‘ Yes, dying,’ she rejoined. ‘ And is it so very sur- 
prising, that an old man who has been bedridden these 
live years .should die at last i’ slu; (luerulously asked. 

‘ No, mother, there is nothing’ surpri.uiig.'' the y'outh 
returned ; ‘hut I am much grieved to hear it.’ 

‘And 1 don’t km tw wlpy you slioiild he v/vVrer/,’ she 
further remarked, whilst a hitter smile sat upon her 
thm lips. ‘ The old are beUer in the*ir gravel', out of tlie 
way of the young.’ 

‘ iMothcr, it is unkind of you to talk thus,’ interposc'd 
the youth, whilst his check grew {lushed; ‘you know 
there urc sons .and daughters whose highest happiness 
is to promote the comfort of tlis ir aged parent.^.’ 

‘Well, well, Ralph, 1 did not mean to acmise you of 
wiishiiig me out of the w^ay,’ she returned in a softened 
tone; ‘hut 1 don’t think there will be any to lament 
poor (jtiles llibrK ns.’ 

‘ Don’t sny so, mother,’ cried llalpii ; ‘I am sure there 
is one who will deeply lament him.’ 

‘You can’t mean his daughter Jessy?’ observed the 
widoAv. ‘ {She will be released from a task which few 
young Avomcn like; and I don't doubt she W'ill think it 
a happy release.’ 

‘You do Jessy injustice, mother,’ pleaded the youth ; 

‘ bdr task of nursing her poor old father for so many 
years has been clicerfully performed, and, 1 am sure, to 
lose him will be the greatest trouble she could endure.’ 

‘You seem to be in her confidence?’ said the widow, 
who, wo may remark, did not readily agree with any 
other person’s opinions. To the unjustifiable taunt 
her sou calmly replied by saying that he only ec'uoed tlie 
opinions o5 every one who knew Jessy Gibbons ; and so 
the conversation dropped. 
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Wiflow Benson was entirely dependent for her sup- 
port on her youngest son — the others having consulted 
their own fancy in leaving the maternal roof. Ralpli, 

I however, neither felt nor complained of the burden 
j which had fallen to his lot, and rather rejoiced tlfat he 
had the power of supporting his remaining parent. To 
an equally generous mind this self-sacrilic^j would have 
awakened emotions of gratitude, and desires to promote 
the happiness of so dutiful a son ; but such was not Mrs 
! Benson's. She, on the contrary, looked with a jealous 
I eye upon any young woman who, she thought, might 
I stand in the way of her interest. She had once extorted 
a promise from her son not to marry, unless he had the 
i certainty of a home for her beneath his roof ; hut not 
I contented w jth this, she had determined, if possible, to 
I prevent his marrying at all; heiuie her snappishiicss on 
j aTi allusion to. the daughter and sole attendant of old 
! Giles Gibbons. ^ 

I The young husbandman was correct in his surmises 
I respecting the position of that beloved one, whose sad 
: duties he would wdllingly have shared, and wliose griefs 
I he would have felt it happiness to lighten and console; 

I blit she w^as wholl^unronscious of tlie tender interest 
she had aw^akenedf and believed that her father’s ex- 
piring breath woum leave lier unloved in a world which, 
without the charm whicli affection bcstow.s, w’oidd lie to 
her as a barren wdldeniess. The inorniiig’s dawn found 
Jessy (Jibhons an orphan — an orpliiin in tlie most com- 
plete sense of the Avor»^ ; for tliough there w'ere few 
who did not dcejJy synijiatlilse in her now friendless 
condition, yet she could not but experience the loss of 
one in 'wlioin the lovt! of years has Uen concentrated. 

The obstinate and selfish prejudices of Mrs Benson 
became now' more tlian ever a source of unhappiness to 
Ralph, w’ho longed at this juncturi‘ to offer his home, as 
well as his heart, to the desolate girl. lie loved lier 
dearer now she was in aftliction ; but his weekly earnings 
werc^ not sufficient to w'arrant his taking such a step, 
knowing, as he did, that his mother would not be willing 
to forego any comfort she had hitherto enjoyed, that 
she might promote their welfare. 

A residcn*co under the lonely roof of her late father 
was now felt by Jessy to be impossible. There was sor- 
row in the thought of brea^ ing up and leaving a house- I 
hold in w'hicli she liad«bcen reanjd ; but duty w'as para- 
mount to sentiment. It was necessary she should quit the 
spot to seek a means of subsistence. Naturally of a strong 
mind, her plans were matured without the aid of neigh- 
bours ; and one fine morning beheld her departing from 
the village, on her way to a distant to>vn, there to learn 
an art on whicli she might rear a structure of personal 
indei)endcnce. To her surprise, wdiile leaving the grave 
of her father, to wdiich she liad paid a parting visit, she 
foxind that she was followed by Ralph Benson. Jessy 
Gibbons had hitherto never thought of Ralph wdth any 
w'armer sentiment than that which the other yonng men 
; of the village awakened ; but now, when she beheld his 
expressive countenance, beaming as it^w as with afiection, 
solicitude, and sympathy, she could not hut understand 
the motive which had induced him to shun a public 
farewell, and thus follow her steps in secret. She ex- 
perienced nothing of the exaltation of the coquette in 
this discovery, but it cannot be denied that the lonely 
lieart of tlie orplian felt a glow of pleasure in the idea 
of being thus fondly beloved. She had before respected 
th(! character of the young man, and now there was a 
rush of remembrances which tended to increase that 
sentiment, and to give it a softer aspect. Ralph was 
not slow in observing that the orphan maiden did •not 
look on him with displeasure, and he now ventured to 
reach her side. What were the mutual confessions that 
ensued, may be so readily conjectured, tliat it is need- 
less to describe them minutely. We may only mention 
that, as the stage drove up which was to convey Jessy 
to her destination, she placed in the hand of her lover 
one of the flowers which she had gathered froiti her 
father’s gtave, and the action, simple as it was, con- 
veyed to him a sweet and soothing sentiment, upon 


which he might dwell with hope till they should again 
meet It seemed to say that the afiection that had 
been buried in that grave might yet live, and be trans- 
ferred to him. 

Jessy commenced her new undertaking with addi- 
tidnal pleasure, from the fact of feeling herself beloved. 
A sense of loneliness had made the prospect cheerless ; 
but the assurance of the deep interest she had awakened 
in one warm heart, created a future of hope she had be- 
fore never felt. Esteem and gratitude were ' easily 
softened into afiection ; and with w'oman, it is not neces- 
sary that the object of her regard should be near, nor 
even that she should hold communion with him ; her 
fond recollections and warm imagination will suffice to 
keep alive the flame which has once been kindled in her 
breast. 

Wo will pass over the two years which Jessy studiously 
devoted to the acquirement of her business; for she was 
not the less solicitous to make herself mistress of it be- 
cause she had the y)rospect of a home. 'J'hc limited 
means of her betrothed Imsband was of itself a hufiicieni 
indu(;einent for lier to desire assisting him as far as lay 
in her power; but the knowledge that his mother woulil 
be dependent upon him, increased her anxiety to do so. 
Her generous nature acquiesced witli chccrfnhiess m 
the anticipation of the s/icriliees wdiich it would he nc- 
cess.ary to make in order to afionl thi' widow thoM- 
comforts wlihdi age more especially requires; nay, slu* 
loved Ralph de.arcr for tlie solicitude he over expressed 
for the w'clfore of his parent, though *Jie failed not to 
make her acquainted with the jiroiiilse ho had givi n 
j never to marry until he could feel a i';ertainfy of stdl 
I affording her a home beneatli his riiMif. Jlappily for the 
orphan girl, she w';is wholly unconscious of the adversL- 
interests of her future mother-in-law' ; and in her day- 
dreams of future bapphitss as the wnfe of th(* youna 
husbandman, she formed many little plans for her i‘t>m- 
fort, and in imagination transferred to Ikt the Iom- 
wdiieli her warm heart liad entertained for her own <lc- 
parted parents. Little did she deem how great w'as tlio 
difficulty her betrotluxl found in gaining his mother’;; 
consent to the union, and that, had he not i>leaded niorc 
urgently than he had ever done on any otlier subject, 
she w'ould have remained inexorable. Ralph certaiidy 
had reason and even jirndcnce on his side, wdieii he ile- 
ciared that he saw no just grounds for jiostponing his 
marriage, since Jes.sy w as now fully eonipehmt to under- 
take the important office of village modtste, and hci 
industry, taste, and iicrseverancc could not, he tliuuglit, 
fail of meeting with success. But Mrs Benson was 
unwilling to admit the validity of his arguments. In- 
dependent of the selfish fears she entertained lest tiic 
union should war against her interest, she felt some 
reluctance in ymlding up the position of mistress, winch 
she had for so many years enjoyed; and her judgment 
W'as too much warped by prejudice, for her to jicrceive 
how unlikely it was that one so gentle, and who had 
from her earliest youth been accustomed to tlie exercis»^ 
of forbearance, should assume an unwarrantable autlio- 
rity, or even be desirous of disputing those i»oints where 
justice might be on her side. 

Jessy did all that daughter could do to smooth the 
asperities of her mother-in-law’s disposition ; and, of 
course, was unsuccessful. Yet, notwithstanding tJ)c ty- 
ranny to xjrhich she was exposed, the young wife nevcf 
repined; no word of complaint ever fell from her lips; 
nor would she suffer her husband to know liow much 
she underwent, lest it should mar hi.s peace. It is im- 
possible to conceive — if we have never witnessed it or' 
felt it — how much unhappiness the ill-temper of one in- 
dividual can inflict on the family with whom he or she is 
unfortunately connected. As there is no jxerson so un- 
important as to be incapable of conferring pleasure, so 
in proportion is the baneful influence; and thus the 
domestic harmony of many a little circle is changed to dis- 
cord, and the most disastrous events not unfrequently en- 
sue. The meekness of the gentle young wife in the present 
instance, however, preserved t^e quietude of her home. 
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Had slie retaliated, that home would have been to Jialph 
deprived of luilf its attractions, and thus lier forbearance 
; obtained a reward (the approval of her own conscience 
; alone excepted) the most complete she could enjoy. Jn- 
dexMJndeni of the trials of patience Jessy suflered from 
, the widow’s querulous disposition, tlie first twelve months 
I of her married life passed prosperously and happily. She 
j found ample and profitable employment for all the leisure 
slie could spare from the fulhlincnt of her domestic duties 
in the ])ursuits of lier business. Indeed bo highly were 
liur abilities estcenuMl, that every damsel in the village 
was desirous of liaving her JSiinday and holiday gown 
made by her fairy lingcTs ; no one else,* they tliought, 
(jould fit the shape' so exactly, or arrange the trimmings 
so tastefully, as she did ; and even the scpiirc’s lady oe- 
casionally sent for licr to assist her maid when she had 
dresses to alter ; but at the expiration of that period, a 
I trial awaited her wdiieli could neither be foreseen nor 
I averted. 

* Wliilst cng.agc'd one morning in bis usual farming oe- 

! cupations, Uali)li met w'lth an accident by the falling of 
a lieavy piece of w'ood upoiiliis right arm. He thought 
; it trifling at first, and endeavoured to pursue his em- 
I jiloyment; but the pain and sw'elling greatly increasing, 

I lie was obliged to desist, and return Iiome. His wife's 
careful nursing, and bis motlier’s experience in the treat- 
ment of wounds and bruises, he thought would soon 
I efiei't a euro-, hut be found it to be otherwise. The 
I limb was injured so seriously, that medical assistance 
! w'as necessary. * The siruxTity and deptli of Jessy’s 
|i allbctiou >vas now put to the test. His helpless condi- 
I ' tion A'quired her constant attention, his pain her sooth- 
! ing tenderness, and^liis spirits her unostentauous hut 
I animating piety. Ralpli w'as a well-princqiled and 
I amiable young man, hut he jiossessed little .strength of 
mind. Ac(‘usfcoiued from his infani’y to enjoy a robust 
eonstitution and vigorous healtli, ho had never thought 
tliiil Mckness and debility might be his hit, and when it 
( lime, Jic Slink into a state of depresHiou from which it 
was difficult to arouse him. Happily for the yciung 
couple, they had made a reserve, in their sea.sou of pro- 
sperity, for wdiat tlu-y termed ‘ a rainy day,’ and a small 
.sum had heim providently saved from tiie sale of her 
1 ithcr’s eflects. dessy, however, resolved at once to 
rely on no sneh small resources. Her corporeal and 
mental powers were called into full exercise; and she 
became the sole stay of her stricken husband and his 
aged mother. With her accustomed peevishness, Mrs 
, Henson saw^ no virtue in her daugliter-in-law’s (conduct; 
slie was hi'rself continually bemoaning tlie evil wdiich 
had befallen her son, and she thought it a jiroof of w.int 
iJ feeling that Jessy could he cheerful and gay. Slie 
! could not understand the motives which actuated that 
; nolile-minded girl, and she continually jmt false con- 
I slructions on Iier actions, from the fact of her own selfish 
nature not being able to coiiipreliend generosity in Us 
self-denying character. 

Hut the skill of the surgeon, and the tenderness and 
oaro of the young wife, failed in restoring the use of poor 
Ralph’s injured limb ; and after some weeks had elapsed, 
it was suggested by one of his neighbours that it wmuld 
be well to obtain tho advice of some of the facultj^ in 
Hondoii, wdiere it could Ije had gratuitously by becoming 
an inmate of one of tho hospitals. His mother wras 
vehement in her opposition to this jdan. She could not 
hear, she said, that her darling sou should fie taken a 
hunilred miles aw-ay, and left to the care of strangers, 
perhaps to die of neglect; but Jessy saw the matter in 

• a different light She felt confident, that under his pre- 
sent treatment, her husband w^ould never regain the use 
of his limb ; indeed the surgeon had talked of amputa- 
tion as the only means of saving his life, and she had 
heard that tlie skill of the first of the profession could 
be obtained for the poor through the medium of those 
excellent institutions. Ralph’s first idea was, tliat he 
must go alone ; but Jessy bad determined otherwise, 
phe saw the difficulty which would follow giving up her 
business for a season, especially as it w^as now their only 


means of support; hut she sinv also that the lieneficial 
results whicii were anticipat'd from the visit, were likely 
to he rendc'rcd i ncffectual by his solitary si tuation. Could 
she procure a little lodging near to him, and obtain some 
enipl(iyincnt, she felt assured that the chaiuies of his re- 
covery were gri-gtcr ; for she dreaded the probable result 
of Ins being wholly deprived of her society and att(m- 
tions. This ’plan slu' thought also would silence her 
molher-in-hiw's objections; but on this point she was 
mistaken. Mrs lituison declared tiial she would not be 
left behind alone. She was too weak, she said, to wait 
upon herself, and by wliat means was slui to be sup- 
jKirtcd? Jt was in vain that Ji's-^y assured lier that she 
would .‘,har(' witli her her earning. s, ami ix'presonted that ’ 
it \\ ns not likely that the neighbours, with whom .she had 
lived for so many yi'ars, would sufh'r her want either 
assistance or ]>rovision. SIk' wns obstinate in her deter- 
iiiination to go with llicni, if, slie snid, i^hey wx're mad 
to go .at all. 

Ti •■d was a fresh trial for jioor .U's.sy ; but t,hc‘ saw' no 
other alternative than to submit ; and since submit she : j 
i must, she resolved to do it graciously. The exjiense of ! 

' the jouriK'y for three persons wocM take the principal ; 
part of her little store; but tins ]rpfcjn of her trouble ! 
was removed by the beiievolcnee of ilie Mpiire, who had i 
always shown a w'illingness to assist any membet* of | 
(lilcs Gibbons’s family. He kindly ofiered Ins travidling 
carri.age to conduct them, obs(;i‘ving, that it would not 
only spare them the exjiensc', hut be a more easy mode 
of eonveyaiice for the invalitif Jessy’s gratitude was 
unbounded at this unlooked-for kindness, and her lieurt 
beat with iiidesonbable emotions as she contemplati'd 
this assistance, as a proof that 1 leaven favoured her jiro- 
jeet by faeditating her mean.s of muiertakin;; it. 

Tlie cottage was left under the care of a neighbour, and 
taking as little luggage as possible, the trio set out on their 
journey. As th(*y travelled by easy stages, on account 
(‘f th(‘ motion increasing the pain in Ralph’s arm, the}’’ 
were three days in accomxilishing it; and far from en- 
viable was his or his wife’s situation in having their 
mother for a conipamon : she could see no pleasing pro- 
sjieet to divert, no mercies to call forth Ifer thankiul- 
iiess ; and she did little else but conqdaiu the whole of 
the wuiy. Jessy, on the contrary, felt so animated by 
the anticipated rt'sult of tlie visits, tliat she had no room 
for the admission of auglit save gratitude and hope. 

The sijuire had provided Halpli with a tickt't of ad- 
mission to an hospital of wdiich he was one of the direc- 
tors, and thith(*r they immediately drove. Jessy’s first 
care Avas to s(‘e her husband comfortably settled in his 
new abode. This done, she took leave of liim, it must 
be confessed not w ithout a pang, and tlien sought a home 
for herself and her niother-in-law. She felt timid and 
solitary when .she found herself alone in London’s crowded 
streets ; but she at length succeeded in procuring a small 
ready furnished apartment near to the hospital, to which 
she immediately conducted the old woman. 

* A miserable homo this,’ tlie wddow muttered, after 
she had with sonifi difficulty mounted two flights of dark 
and steej) stairs. 

‘ The entrance is unpleasant, but the room is neat and 
cleanly, dear inotlier,’ Jessy soothingly observed ; ‘and 
1 trust,’ she added, ‘ that we shall not require to oci'upy 
it for a very long period.’ But ^Irs Benson could see 
nothing to admire, and nothing to hope. She persisted 
that Jessy had brought both herself and son to die in a 
strange place, removed from all their friends, and no 
arguments on the part of the young wife could quiet 
her, 

Gur heroine’s next duty w^as an endeavour to find 
some employment which would serve to support them 
till Ralph became convalescent; but here her little 
knowledge of the state of trade in London hod induced 
her to form a wrong estimate of the difficulties she had 
to contend with. She imagined that she had only to 
jierseverc in her applications to the houses of business 
wlujre female labour was required, and that success 
must at leftgth crown her effort^ ; but she was mistaken 
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and disaj)pointcd ; and sho then discovered that hun- 
dreds of Jicr sex ^'(Te placed in the same i)itiable situa- 
tion, and many of them in consequence wanting the 
common necessaries of life. Jessy’s mind was not, how- 
ever, of a character to sink under discouragements^ She 
had the satisfaction of finding, on her visits to the hos- 
pital, which were as frequent as the rules ^allowed, that 
her helovc'd husband was improving under the care and 
skill 111 ' enjoyed. It is true her money was almost cx- 
f pended, and want seemed ready to startle her by bis 
w;m aspect; but her fortitude and humble trust in the 
protect i op of an all -wise and all-gracious Providence 
forsook her not. 

The clmnge from a healthful and airy situation to a 
confined eliamber in the most densely -populated pai't of 
the metropolis, greatly affi^cted the health of the widovr. 
Jessy was less a sufferer from it, because slic was less 
at home, but .she began to entertain serious api>relien- 
sions lest lier mother-in-law’s death should be the re- 
sult; and knowing bow dear she w'as to her son, not- 
withstanding her faults, the vife was obliged to speak 
I with great caution to him when she gave lier re]>ort 
j concernitig his motor’s situation. Tlie failure of dessy's 
plans with res]5cCj to jirociiring emi)loymcnt in the 
I manner ^llc had A;pecte(], induced her to request her 
; laiidladv’fi permission to put a hill in her front window 
j intimating that needle-work was jierfornied by a persoii 
I residing in tlic* house' ; and the request was most oppor- 
I tunely made, for the woman informed her that she had 
I that morning been askcif if she know of any person who 
j -would assist in making up mourning for a lady in whose 
( family a death had just taki'n jdaiie. The oiler was an 
j inviting one to jioor Jessy, wlio had exchanged her last 
Apiece of silver coin ; hut she felt it necessary to eonsult 
with her mother-in-law ore p-lie acoeptod of it, as it 
I would constrain her tu leave honii for the whole of the 
I day. TNlrs Benson was at first angry at wliat she ealied 
I lier daughter’s wisli io neglect her; hut wiien her s.ellisli- 
j ness led her to contemplate thehonelil vldeli she should 
I share, she ungraciously eonsented, Jessy immediately | 
! proceeded (agreeably to the direction given her) to the 
j residence of*Mrs Crover, who gladly engaged her ser- , 
I vices for the ensuing week, and who, nionoN r. upon . 
j hearing her simple story, v lunteerod toreeomnK'*'.d he^ | 
I to the ladies of her acrpiaintanee. 'J'Ik' mild ejX'S of the | 
i young sempstress overllowcd with tearp of gratitude j 
j at tills assurance ; she was too little versed in the v,a;\ s j 
j of the -vorld to know that ladiiss with really kind ; 
I intentions are ajd, for the want of a little thought, lt» 

I proini‘:e, under the excitement of mstinetice charily 
j and sympathy, a great deal more tlian they are eitln*r 
j able, or, in some iiistaiuios, willing afterwards to ]>er- 
j form. Be this as it may, Jessy, by the expedition and 
i neatness with which she exoeuttMi her task, gave entire 
satisfaction to her employer. A source of uneabineps, 
howTver, occurred on the tliird day. It -wuis the time 
appointed by the rules of the institution for visitors 
to be admitted to the hospital, .and she had nevir yet 
- failed in availing herself of the op])oftuiiity to see her 
husband. She eould have borne tJie ]irivation with 
fortitude, had she been able to make him acquainted 
with her engagements elsewhere, hut slie eould find 
no one -wdio could undertake the mission ; and kindly 
as were the feelings of her pre.sciit employer towards 
her, Bho yet saw that she was too much interested in 
having the mourning finished, to consent to any delay. 
Wliiliit slie was sitting musing upon the disappoint- 
ment Hud anxiety her beloved Ralph would fed at 
not seeing her form enter the w^ard at tlie usual h«ur, 
Mrs Grover, wdio, meanwhile, had been planning the 
aiTangeTiKMit of the crape ornaments from a inaga- 
ziiic* of fashions which lay open before her, was sum- 
nioned from the room by the footman’s annountdrig that 
Dr A 1 1 ad arri ved . 

froir/h^~wwt repeated, raising her eyes suddenly 

* Do you kiiOAv that gentleman ?’ inquired her com- 
pamou ni some surprise. • 




Jessy blushed. ‘Not personally, ma’am,’ she re- 
turned; ‘hut I have heard my husband speak of a Dr 

A wdio has showed him particular attention and 

kindness.’ 

‘He is one of the physicians in attendance on the 
hospital, and is wx*ll known for his benevolence,’ Mrs 
Grover observed, aLS she moved towairds the door. 

‘ Oh! madam,* exclaimed the young sempstress, gazing 
after luT with a look of great earnestness — ‘ oh ! madam, 
do you think 1 might he so hold as to ask to see him ?' 

‘Do you wish to inquire concerning the state of your 
Imshand’s health ?’ the lad^- demanded. 

‘ No, ma’am,’ she hesitatingly reyJied ; ‘ I am not in 
doubt on that matter. 1 am tlumkl'ul to hear he is in a 
likely way to recover the entire use of his limb; but — 
hut ’ 

‘But Mrs Grover inquh'cil. 

‘ I am too intrusive in asking such a thing perJiaps,’ 

cried Je'^sy ; ‘ hut 1 tliouglit if Dr A would kindly 

let my poor husband know that I am working for you, 
ma’am, and that that is the reason he does not see m»* 
to-day, it -would dispel his fears, and make me vlt 3 
hap]>y.’ 

‘J will make llie request for you,’ Mrs (i rover re- 
joined with an aiqu'o ring smile, ‘and 1 don’t doubt ii 
will he graitti'd.’ 

'J’lii' lady had not hren long absent from ilie rixan, 
when the footman re-appeared with the reipicst tluil 

Jessy would -waiit on Dr A m the drawing-room. 

She arose wnth a iialpitalitig heart, aii?^ eould scarciK^ 
summon courage to raise her eves as she entered tin 
apartnu ni, lest tlu' favour she had asVe 1 sliould liavi' 
been dei'med a liberty , but the kind \oiee of the jJiy- 
siciaii reaosured lier ‘So, you art Ikic wife of ii£.ilp!! 
Benson, young woman?’ !ie said as sh<‘ advanced, iles^iy 
curtsied an assent. ‘ And you arc concerned lest your 
liusbaihl should bo made unliapiiy by your absence?’ Ic 
further interrogated. 

‘Ivot by my ahsenci', sir.' waa Jcs.s 3 '’s rcjJy, ‘ but le, 
the cause being unknown him.’ 

‘Well, iny good ytumg woman, yon may r- .J sath iuo 
on that head.’ In kindly rejoniLd; ‘J shall visit tie 
hospital to-dav', and will make a point ol seeing him 
> lav, IS there any other way ni whiet. i can ser\' 
you ?’ 

Jes.-vy Jie.sitafced a moment. * Oh, sir, you arc vvvy 
kiiul,’ St'C energelicaliy cxclaiini'd; ‘and if it were noi 
too much tti ask, 1 wonM wmh you to visit my luisban J’ 
mother, who i:> st riously ill at oiir lit lie lodging.’ 

‘Give me your address, and I will c:\Jl upon lu‘r to- 
morr.>v.,' he ndureed. 

Tc;irs of gTatitnde filled the imes of the now ha])]-'; 
v'ounj* wife— gratitude too powcTful for exqiressiou. Bla 
n.amed tli-j number and tbc' street in wliiidi ali(‘ live 1 ; 
nor did she forget to caution the kind phy^siciaii not to 
speak of his mother’s illness to Jbilph. Again she curt' 
sied, ;ind retreated, hut not till the benevolent diseiple 
of Kscnlapius had forced imo her hand a small donation, 
which, ill her present •ircuinstances, "was to her a little 
fortune. 

1 )r A was not a man to promise much, hut lu^ was 

a man to act, and to gain his confideuce and esteem wa.s 
of uo small value. lie visited the elder Mrs Benson on 


i 


i 


« 



llie morrow, and recommended an iuunediute ehaiige to 
a more airv and healthy situation as the only moans iK ' 
restoring the aged invalid. I'he widow^ wuis touched 
with the cheerful assent Jessy immediately gave to this 
pro|) 08 al; she was aware it must be a sacrifice to her 
feelings to remove her to a greater dial ance from her' j 
husband ; she knew also it would add to her Uiil by ! 
lengthening her walk; and her conscience told her tliat | ; 
she deserved not such a return from the young creature, ; 
wdiose afl'ection she had made no effort to gain, and i 
whom slie liad even treated with unkhidncss. i ; 


The change was made as soon as Jessy’s engagement | 
with Mrs Grover would permit, and they uow oci;upied | 
a large airy cli amber, oiieu to the fields. ‘ 1 trust you ! 
will revive here, dear mother/ was the daughter’s ex- ' 
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cliinitttion a. ftnv (J*ays after llieir arVival, as sJie arrau^ud 
the pillow of Jill casy-chair she had hired expressly for 

the invalid, ‘ Under good Dr A 's care, both you and 

Ualjdi will sooii be well,’ she continued, ‘and we shall 
return to our home so very hai)py!’ Mrs Benson’s 
heart responded that she at least <Jt served to be so; ))ut 
her pride would not at present let her aekiiovvlcdge that 
Jessy had done quite right. 

‘ Oh, what a blissful sight it will be to see dear Ralph 
using his arm again!’ ti;e young wife pursued, wdiilst 
hca* couiitentince was irradiated wdtli delight at the bare 
idea. 

‘ Nay, it depends upon lift) manm-r in v/hieh lie uses 
it,’ interposed the old woman, wdiilst a smile of pleasan- 
try foreign to lier usual halnts lit up licr features; ‘sup- 
pose he exendse it in making you feel its yviwer?’ 

‘I would eiieerfully submit even to tiiai/ des.sy laugh- 
ingly rejoined ; ‘ anything that would yirove tlial liis 
.strength w^as restored.’ 

‘Jt shall work for thee, my own Jessy, and I shall 
never lliink it erni do enough to repay all tliy kindness,’ 
c'velaimed a well-known A'oi< c, and Ralph wars the next 
uirjmerit in the yin'Sf noc of his mother and his wdfe. 
Tlie former utt(*red a cry of surpri.se, and the latter 
sunk into his extended arms. The young man being 
yiroiioiinei'd suhieieiitly eonvaJeseent, had procured his 
dismissal unknown to his family ; and not being aware 
of the severe illness hi' his mother (though he had been 
in’'ormed of their removal), lio had (ioriiewitli the inten- 
tion of giving ihem a ioyful surprise, llis heart beat 
gniek witli jilea'^ure when he heard the kindly toni'S 
with v/hieh Mrs I’enson addressetl her daughtei ; itwxis 
a Inqipy omen, * 111 ' thought, and it made the hii.vo of his 
jxtiirn more eornjdtte. 

The p:*hi asjjcei o1' motiior, liowx'ver, cxvdii'd his 
*darm ; but dessy assureil him that her health wuvS 
alre.idy imjirovnig, and she d^niilited not hut a week or 
tw<t at mos( in V nr present altod... wouhl restore her so 
f ," a', to inahle her tf) nndert.sLc tiie journey home, 
'’i’ie ir kind iVitnd the s(iiure had, she said, through the 
mediiien of her sister, ' tfered live us(‘ of the travelling- 
eaiTiage once more. ‘ And oh hmv happy home wdll he 
alter ibis lojjg abseruad’ she energctieally added. 

‘Sm\lv 1 .'^hali vahu' the ns* of iny limbs more than 
over 1 did ludbre,’ exebumed Ralyili. 

‘1 siudl value //oif more tlom ever, after having po 
ileal ly lost you,’ responded ./easy, wdiibst she struggled 
biicwecu smik's and tear.-?. 

‘And T hone 1 shall value you both more than I liave 
lutherto done.’ c ned the wndow, now cuimpletely' softened 
aiul humbled at the eoiitemplation of tlie selti.sh part .she 
iiad taken, and she ojicned her arms to fold her children 
together in her embrace as she spoke. 

Ami need wa* say how deliglitful w;is siudi a confes- 
sion to our long-eiidunng lierobie. Her mcikness and 
forhcniMiicc had aeeomplislied the desired object. Slic 
iiud won tiu* love of one who had hitherto been ticar 
to her for her liushand’s sake, hut wdiom her warm 
heart desired to encirc-le with its anectioiis for her own. 
Tlui griefs of her past life w ere forgotten — that luiiipy 
inoineiit ixqiaid them all. 

Man;/ w'eve the joyd'ul grecMngs and congratulations 
wdiieli aeeo'upanied the 7'cturii of the Bensons to tlieir 
native village, and Ralpli iceornmeiieed his employment 
with feelings of gratitude wdiieh made his labour sweet 
* dessy, too, thought that the sun shone brigl^er, that tiu; 
birds sang swa^'eter, end that everything looked more 
hoautiful, than they had done before; and thus it ever is, 
^^'hen tlie stoi-ins of atUiclion are past, and the sr, .et 
calm of happiness follows. Tlie widow lived to see her- 
siilf surroundeil by a numerous train of grandchildren ; 
but she was an altered woman. Hitherto, her life had 
been a source of disquiet to those around her, but now 
(although long-indulged hahi.^ could not be entirely 
eradicated) a new principle having been implanted — a 
principle of love and poiu;e— its salutary ellects were 
soon in her words and iw;tions, aiul she became a 
lug where sho had befoi'e been a bane. 


Happy would it be for soelely were hers an insulated 
ease, and happy would it he if forbearance were exer- 
cised when families fire; thus tried, since experience, with 
few^ exceptions, proves the truth of the proverb of the 
wise man of oki, that ‘ a soft answer turneth aw^ay wrath, 
hut grievous words stir up anger.’ 

\V1IAT I'O 1)0 IN CASES OF AC’CIDENT. 
ruAci'ijnni) uonks. 

Thlke are few accide nts more freipient, or more dis- 
tressing in their results, than those arising from frac- 
tured hones , and none in which the attempfs at relief 
ulhirded by j)ystaiider.s are fraught with greater danger 
lo the iiatienb When a person is seen to fall jirostrate, 
tlie first impulse of tlie evowd is to raise him iqi, with- 
out stojqung to iiKpiire Bie nature or extent ol’ Uie aeei- 
dc lit, and total ly'^ oveilookinjn the hud, tliat the reeiimbent 
IRlgisitioii is tlie one eliosen by nature a;? t hat best adapted 
lor the sick, tlic weary, and the infirm — as the only' 
position in whieh they ean enjoy perfect rest, without 
the cxereise of any museular ellort. In the ease of 
fracture of any' part (J the lower e;^remity, moving tlu' 
p;itient from tin; horizontal posi^^lij^is productive of 
great mischief, and a knowledge yl this smipk; fact 
would, in a majority of eases, avert tiu* necessity of the 
surgeon’s knife, or the pntientfrom jicrinaiieiit lameness 
and niueh subsequent torture. 

The writtr’s attention was first particularly drawn to i 
thi-i subject by an aci'ideiit th»t oreurred some years ago i 
to himself. His horse fell w ith him, and as it happened | 
m a prineix>al London thoroughfare, a crowti imme- 
diately gathered round, and the tirst cry was, * Lift tlie 
gcntk'irian iii).’ Happily for him, his presence of mind^ 
had not deserted him, and he injoined them to clesistT 
as, being a medical man, he best knew bow to proceed. | 
III a few' moments he diseoveri d that ins le^ was broken, i 
and then the eonseipienecL; of being ‘ lifted up’ occurred i 
! to ]:im in all their horror. A shutler having been pr<>- | 
eiu<‘(l, he direeii il it to be laid down at hia s’lde, and i 
moving very'- eautiouslj^, so as not to disturb the limb, 
S‘'ou contrived to edge iiimstlf upon lU it was then 
raised by four of the bystandcr.s, and in this manner he 
was carried to his residence. 

A few' moments’ consideration will (‘onvinee us of the 
impropriety' of raising the hod^ from the ground. It 
may readily he iMiiei iv'ed that, Iiy preserving tlie liori- 
zontal positivm, if the limb ho straight, encased as it is 
by* it.s various miuscles and integuments, the broken bone 
w*dl remain in its natural situaLion , but tluit, by raising 
tbe body (and consequently the teg), we make a lever of 
th(‘ uj)per half of the ’none, l!ie lirokeu point of which 
becomes the fuk'nim, and turns at right angles with the 
Inwer lialf, winch, having hisi its continuity of support, 
is disposed to preserve its 'riginal po.sture ; and that 
by this, although the skin may not m evt‘ry case he 
aetiuillyr torn, .still there must he an approximation to- 
wards it, and that the surroumilng parts must be more 
or less lacerated* Should the skin be torn, the simple 
fracture, m the language of surgery, becomes a com- 
pound one, the inconvenience to the jiatient more severe, 
and the ehanecs of ret:overy considerably lessened. 

The possible mi.sebief, and eonseipicmt danger, docs 
not rest here. One of the arteries of the limb may be 
wounded by a point of the fractured bone, and then the 
danger is much incrc!i.sed. The arteries gradually in- 
crease in size from the foot upwards, aiul above tbe 
knee unite into one trunk or main artery^ any lacera- 
tion of which is productive of the worct Consequences. 
ICVen in the foot tliey are large enough^ if t)lto b|e^ng 
be permitted to continue, to produce fatal al- 

though in that case time enough is general^ lubtained 
to arrest the hemorrhage. But should tlie fhigh 
fractured, and the femoral, or main artery, of the limb 
be w'oundcd, the flow* of blood is so great^ that if not 
immediately stopped, the patient’s life may be lost in 
three minutes. 

The femoral artery .takes the course of, and runs 


V 
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parallel to, the tliigh bone ; and when that is broken, it 
will readily be seen how likely it is to be pierced by a 
spicula of bone, or one of its broken points ; and this 
indeed frccinently happens. 

it now remains for ua to consider what we are called 
upon to do in accidents of this nature. In the first place, 
do not attenq)t to alter the position from that in which 
the patient falls ; that is, supiiosinj' the limb be not bent. 
Administer a glass of wine, or spirit and water, ob- 
tained from the nearest good Samaritan (and one will 
easily be found) ; next, should the accident occur in a 
crowded thoroughfare, let a ring be formed, to prevent 
tlie suficilT from being pressed upon or run over. In a 
few moments, if his senses have beem spared, he will he 
able to tiiiy wliere he is hurt, b}?^ gently moving his 
limbs. A shutter should now be obtained; and if he 
possesses snlficient nerve, it will be best, as in the 
writer’s case, for him gradually to edge himst'lf upon it, 
as 1)0 Avill bestrknoAv what degree of motion he can bear 
without pain. If he is unable to do this, one of the 
bystanders must proceed to assist him, by supporting 
the injured limb. 

It is necessary to observe great caution in doing this. 
Suppose, for ins^ii the limb be raised by lifting the 
foot, if we refer ‘tJ the observations already made, we 
shall perceive the \ame consequences will occur as if 
the person were raised from the ground. It is therefore 
necessary to remember, from tlie first moment of the 
accident to the last before the cure, that in raising a 
broken limb, care must b|* taken to use both hands, the 
one placed below, and the other above the ixiiut of frac- 
ture, as if the limb were m two separate pieces, and but 
slightly held together. 

^ It may happen that the patient is insensible, and the 
.%'at of injury not obvious, lie may be sutllTing from 
compression of the brain, or concussion, or fracture of 
the skull or spine, or may have sustrined some internal 
and severe injury. In such cases the worst consequences 
are always to he apprehended, and the suflerer must be 
treated Avith the utmost tenderness. If the power of 
swallowing remain (which may be known by pouring a 
1 little water ipto the mouth), a little wine, or spirit and 
w'ater, may invariably be given, and this is all that is 
necessary : great mischief often arises from doing too 
much. Let tlie patient be placed upon a litter, and 
earned homo, or to the nearest hospital, A\ith gre<it 
care and tenderness. 

To return to the ease of fractured leg. Before placing 
the i»ati(‘nt in bed, be careful that everything is well 
prepared for his reception, as he aa^II liave to remain 
there at least one month without moving the hroktai 
limb. It is of great importance to have the bed so hard 
and smooth, as to receive no imiiression from the weight 
of the body, A small French bedstead, wide enough 
lor one person only, aauII lie found most convenient, a 
lath bottom being indispensable ; if this cannot be had, 
an ironing-board must lie placed on the sa(jking, and 
on this a liorse-hair mattress, coA'cred by a blanket, 
over Avhich nail down the sheet tightlji on both sides. 

In removing the patient from the shutter, place it 
on a line, and level with the bed, and let him shift him- 
self upon it, as we have before described. Before this 
removal, splints had better be apiilied to the limb, as 
it can then be supported with less paiu to the frac- 
tured parts. 

Frav litres of the arm and forearm arc in general more 
easily cured than those of the lower extremity, although 
the future freedom of the forearm depends in a great 
measure on the tact and talent of the surgeon. They, 
of course, do not involve the necessity of maintainiUg 
the rccumlient position ; and all that is necessary pre- 
vious to professional attendance is, the placing the arm 
in a sling or half handkerchief, which should extend 
from the elbow to the wrist. 

iHettimf a broken limb means nothing more than placing 
the fractured ends of the bone opposite each other, and 
reiauiing them there by the application of splints xtiade 
of wood or mill-board. Much misapprehension pre- 


/ 


vails on this point ; it is generally considered as a for- ; 
niidable operation, requiring to be performed as soon 
after the accident as possible. When the fracture hap- 
pens to he a compound one, with one end of the bone 
perhaps protruding through the skin, it is then desirable 
to reduce it as soon as possible , but otherwise, it may 
be postponed until the bed is fully prepared for the pa- 
tient’s future requirements. 

In closing this paper, the writer cannot help advert- 
ing to two points of great iniportanee in the treatment 
of fractures, although in doing so he is aware he is tres- 
passing beyond the limits he has prescribed for himself ; 
they are, on the iinpropridly of blood-letting, and the 
use of cold applications, during any period of the subse- 
quent treatment. Bleeding by some is had recourse to i 
to prevent inflammation ; this it will not do : and the j 
proof is, that uniformly, the more delicate the subject, | 
the greater Is the degree of susceptibility to its attacks. ' 
But in fractures, W'e liave really no infianimation to | 
dread, nor blood to spare, for nature Avill require more »j 
than her usual supply to repnir tbe injury sustained, 1 
and, if ntiedlessly subtracted, the period of cure will be j 
pro])ortionably prolonged. I 

With respc(‘t to cold applications, we do not always j 
snfliiciently discriminate the nature of the complaint for | 
which thc}^ are used. For pain arising from infiamma- ji 
tory action, cold is ,an excellent application ; but for jiain , [ 
arising from (‘ontnsion of parts, Avarm fomentations are ! 
by far the most soothing and elluaent. It is a trite I 
observation, Unit old fractures arc as sensitive to at- j 
iiiosphcric changes as the h.'iroineter. Where warmth 
alone has been used, the writer lias never known tins j 
to occur. ‘ I 

** I 

THE LITERATHUE OF THE CHINESE. ' 

siocoxi) Aiva'iei.E — hooks. ; 

lUvivr. giA'cn some idea of the manner in whicli ' 
the Chinese record their ideas in writing, we will now 
describe the means by Avhich those ideas are dissemi- '! 

nated in print ; first detailing the mechanical processes , 
by Avhich boolis arc, if 'W'e may so s])eak, manufactured ; i 
and, secondly, affording some information respecting 
tin jr contents. i 

Printing — instead of originating in some sueli for- | 
tunate accident as historians and collectors of tradi- ; 
tions are so fond of tracing nearlj'^ cA^ry invention | 
to— was, ast Dugald Stewart has explained, more pro- | 
b.ibly the result of those general causes on wliieh j 
the progress of swiiety seems to depend. However 
the art may liave originated, one thing is certain, 
that it was employed by the Chinese as early as tlie 
tenth century, or five centuries before its general 
adoption in Europe, (’hinese iirinting, as then prac- 
tised, wMB exactly the same as it is at present. Those ' 
Avlio have read the ‘ Facts about the Chinese,’ pre- i j 
viously detailed, arc aware that this singularly vain 
X>cople consider themselves jjerfect in nearly everything 
— in printing among the rest ; and therefore deem im- 
provement impossible. Hen(;e, nothing can be more 
primitive and simple than the means they adopt ; no- ; i 
thing, moreover, can be more (?ffectual — except presses ' ' 
and moveable types, which the Chinese know little 
about. 

The Chinese literary man sends his * copy — not, . 
as we do, ifnmediately to the printer — but to a tran- 
scrilier. This is a person skilled in what we should 
call penmanship, Avho copies the manuscript in the bold, 
legible characters of the Sung-te hand,* which, from skill 
and practice, lie is enabled to render as uniform in ap- i 
pearance as Roman print. Tbe copy is made on single ' 
leaves— two pages on each leaC with a division or white 
column in the middle. The writing is inscribed, not in 
horizontal. lines, as with us, but in perjAendicular co- 
lumns, arranged so as to be read from right to left. 
Having made his copy, the transcriber passes it to 

* See first ortiolo on this subject, at page Sdl of No. 42. 
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another person ; wlio first prepares a piece of pear- 
tree wood, above an inch thick, and with a surface 
corresponding to the size of the copyist’s leaves. This 
face having been planed beautifully smooth, is washed 
over with thin rice-water, and, wliile wet, the leaf is 
laid on the wood with the writing downwards. The 
paper being as transparent as our silvcr-pai>er, the 
transcriber's ink shows through, exhibiting tlie writing 
backwards, just as it is to be carved on the block. 
When the solution is dry, the manuscript leaf has stuck 
firmly to the block, and the carver sets to work, cutting 
away the interstices betwcjjn the black marks witli 
sharp instruments, so as to cause the characters to 
stand up in relief. In short, he is a professor of wood- 
(*ngraving, only he engraves Avriting instead of pic- 
tures. Of course for (‘very l(‘af (or two pages) a 
separate block is required; and could we enumerate 
the works of all the Chinese authors who* have pub- 
lished since the tenth century, we should find that 
the accumulated and still increasing number of these 
stereotype printing-blocks is jirodigious. Although 
printing from blocks is the general mode, yet moveable 
t 5 T)es were known tothe (^liinese as earl}' as the eleventh 
century. For a time, single cliiiraclers made of clay, 
and baked bard, were usctl ; but soon abandoned for the 
neater mode now universally practised — except for The 1 
Imperial Calendar, juiblished onei‘ a (piarter, and the 
JVkin Gazette, issued daily, whieb are printed from 
moveable ty])eR made of a plastic gum. 'Phis is, however, 
innneasurably inferior to the block-printing. 

Idle blocks living been engraved, th(‘y arc passed to 
the printer, pronerly so called. Ilis part of the business 
is performed with uncommon ease and ilespiitcb, con- 
sidering the sinqde tneaiis at bis command. Jle has no 
])ress or maeUinerv' of any kind. Beside him is a quan- 
tity of Indian ink, tliiekh ground up: in liis right 
hand are two brushes, of the 'ordinary size of such as 
j-p used by house-painters, one b( ing stuck on at each 
< nd (*f a single handle. With that below the hand he 
inks the surface of the block. A sheet of the very 
thin paper in general use is then placed upon it, the 
hand turned up, and the other brush — a dn/ one — having ! 
Iieen passed with a light iiressure over the paper, the 
impression is taken. The operation is performed with 
such celerity, that an expert printer can take off from 
two to three thousand impressions in a day. Tlic slieets 
being extremely thin and porous, require no wetting; 
:«nd after time has been allowed for the ink to set upon 
them, they are ready for the folder and stitcher. 

Printing on both sides being of course impracticable, 
from the lightness of the pajier, the folder turns each 
leaf hack to back (for wliicli the white column before- 
mentioned serves as a gauge), pasting together the 
blank or unprinted side of eacli leaf; hence the printed 
I skIcs have exactly the same appearance as the pages of 
j a European hook. 

The stitcher now takes a certain number of these 
pages and sews them with silk thread into a cover of 
Bni<X)th drab-coloured paper. About ten of the little 
volumes go to a work of ordinary size, and the order in 
which they run is numbered on the outer edges of the 
leaves. Thus a hook is never hound in Chino, but the 
hookbiruler’vS occupation is represented by the makers (»f 
book-cases, or boxes, into which a complete work is 
neatly packed. Some of these eases are splendidly 
Covered with satin or .silk, embroidered withhold, exhi- 
biting the name of the hook in legible characters. The 
selling of books is considered one of the most hononr- 
, able of trades; and there is no town in the empire in 
which a bookseller does not reside. 

Despite the despotic character of the government, 
the press— -if wo may call it so — is quite free and un- 
shackled by a censorship: no license is required, no 
restrictions are imposed; but tiie Leu-lee (civil code) 
declares that * whoever is guilty of editing wicked 
and corrupt books, with the view of misleading the 
people, and whoever attempts to excite sedition by 
letters or handbills, shall sutfer death by being be- 


headed.’ Every wTiter and printer, therefore, issues 
his works subject to this very terrible responsibility* 
Kor is this law a dead letter: the emperor Kien-lung 
(1736-1795), a great patron of letters, caused three 
unforjtunate authors to be jmt to dinith in three conse- 
cutive years, publishing books which, read w’ith 
European eyes and ideas, seemed hardly worthy of 
notice. This fear, and the supposed infallihility of the 
ancient sagos, causes each new work on the more im- 
portant subji'cts of literature to he totally devoiil of 
originality . even fancy and imagination are cranqied, 
and seldom take high fiiglits. Original authors are lew 
everywhere, but iii (’hiiia they are especially scarce. 

'J’he grand eollections of history, pliilosophy, and otlicr 
standard national works, eompreliensivciy known as the 
‘ sacred classics,’ are pi mted by roy:d authority at the 
iiniicrial printing-press at. IVkiii, under the superinten- 
dence' ol the fountain of all OhiiU’seleaniiqg, the Ifan-lin 
ftsH&gc They are distributed to the viceroys of pro- 
vince''* pre.suients of departments, and j>ctty magis- 
trates, to be deposited in public hiiraries, one of which 
forms part of eaeli town -hall, or magistrate’s otlieial 
residence, and to it every man io-^ie empire has the 
right of free access. For tins rci'yf?^ such hooks are 
seldom found in private colk'ctions. yPhe other depart- 
1 imaits of Chinese literature include every possible variety ; 
and thousands of works are daily issued in l‘ekin, and 
other great cities, consisting of novels, ronianees, with 
moral, amusing, and eornie talcs ; precepts from the 
ancient sages, and i*xhortation^ from living sovereigns; 
plays ; songs, fables, and every ilcscription of poetry ; 
jest-hooks aiul lampoons; cookery books, and collec- 
tions of recipes for curing disorder.s ; predictions of the 
weather and fortune-telling hooks ; mamisils of devotion#^* 
and of religious rites ; books of etiqiiotie ; together with 
almanacs and quantities of other ephemera it would be 
impossible to enumerate, ’riie more bulky and expen- 
sive works on philology, history, and jiiri8]>rudenoe, 
not I riiitcd by the governmi'iit, are published by auh- 
scri])tion in the way we have previously mentioned. 

To give some idea of the gigantic scale upon which 
literary works are sometimes undertaken ‘and carried 
out in China, w'e may mention that the Imperial Eney- 
I clopjcdia in general use, in 450 volumes, is a mere 
abridgment of a work, the origipal of which comprises 
no fewer than 6000 volumes. It is in every respect like 
the Eurot>ean w'orks of a similnr class, tieing a repertory 
of Chinese knowledge in a lexicographical form. The 
liistory of tlie country, from the earliest period to the 
accession of the present or .Mongol dynasty to the 
throne, fills 300 volumes ; Sh. ff-pooy a biographical work, 
occupies 120 volumes; the Leudecy or civil code, 'may 
ho appropriately called the statutes at large, for they 
extend to 261 volumes. There is a single collection of 
plays which luimber.s 200 volumes. The emperor, Kien- 
lung, caused a reprint to he made of all the standard 
works throughout China; in five years as many as 
16S,000 volumes w'crc completed, and it was expected 
that the wdiole wtfUld extend to 600,000 volumes. 'fhe 
Sh(H)-kimjy in other words, ‘ The Book,’ is regarded by 
the Chinese as we look upon the Scriptures. It is the 
w'ork of Confucius (whom they call K iing-foo-tze), and 
combining a collection of historical aphorisms with a 
species of chronology, is the text-hook not only for moral 
conduct, but historical facts. 

From the axioms contained in the works of their 
sages, Chinese Poetry/ took its rise, as we learn from 
the character that expresses it, ■which means ‘w'ords 
of the temple.’ Rhyinatic sentences are delivered and 
commented on by the literati in the temples. Rhyme 
is an easy matter; for so similar are the sounds of 
hosts of words having a dissimilar meaning, that Gutz- 
lalT says he could write a perfectly intelligible treatise 
in the Chinese language, yet every character, when 


1 * The reader miuit, however, remember tliat a ChiiioKe vfdome is 

I holdom thicker tUari tvio of the monthl}’ giirtti ol tlub Journal 
1 would tH? if fit itched tofjethcr. 
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read, would be rcpresc^ntoti to au En^lisli ear by the 
I sound *E.’ On prosody so much stress is laid, that 
iiiod(^ni versifiers often aim more at the smoothness of 
tbeir numbers than at sense or point. The ancient 
poets are considered the host ; the following was written 
three tliousand years ago : — » 

‘ The* ne^si \.»n ^vin^L'd !ir1 5st builds, , 
iSoiiK' jvtbbcr bird sh.ill ti'iU' awn}' : 

Hi) yu'ldh her ho]K"s tJic iifhancod maid. 

Some' i/oiilth> lord’s reluctmit prey. 

Th'* lliittonniT bird j)ic*i»an*h .a homo, 

In wliii'h tlio h[)i)ilor soon shall ilwoll ; 
f’oith f.'ooH tho \veoT)inir hiide, const ranK*el . 

A Imndmd cars tho tnuinpli swoll. 

Motnn foi tho tiny arolhtort, 

A^stninoor bird hiitli ta’oii its m\sf ; 

.Modrii foi the hnploss, stolon brido : 

How \aui tho pomp to soothe* bor breast !’ 

Of modern. doricriptivc poetry, nothing is better oal- 
ciihited to ijitorest English readers tlian a })oem written 
by an intelli:i:eiit Chinese, who, in IS 13, accompanied an 
English gentleman to this eoimlry as his instructor. It 1 
is headed ‘T^ornhni, in ten stanzas.’ In this (jonfined space | 
tlie author chieilyjjf(i4ii*ed those objcids which excited i 
h's attention, hN'^vWir contrast with those of his native 
land. After statin^'that — 

‘ Afar in iho ofoan, lovvnrdf! tho ovtromitv of Iho nordi-wost, 
Thoro IS 11 nation or country oallcd Kn^land,* * 

he sings concerning tho city itself — 

* The lowering (>di/io*‘s ri*.!* stir’oy abovi* storey, 

In all tho -.tatolinohi- oi sploiidid niauhi .ns • 

J\’fiilin;;rt of iron thicLly 'itud the sulos ol' ovi'ry ('iltnim'o ; 

And rtlroanii- fioin tin i ncr cuoul do through the* ^^alls ; I 

Tho sides of each .ipurtniiait are varu Kntod w ith dovu os . 

^ TJiroujijh tho winriiovn of tolas', njiponr th<‘ i-oarlot hamfinas 
And in tho street itsrU pn'seiilod ri beautiful s<*cnc, 

'I ho con^Tofriitod bnildiiitjs litivo ull tho .ispoot of a jneturo. 

'I'l'o s])'U'ioiis Htroi't-* arc exo.'cdinv.h Mnovth anti level. 

Raoh heincr oroi.sod by i.thers at intervals ; 

<)n cilhoT side poran'lmluto men ami femaloH, I 

In the Ofiilio taroor alontt (ho caiTiac,os ami hortos ; | 

^'hc* minfflod sound m tmeos is hoaid in tho r-hop-i at ovcniiic* 

Durinih nnd-wintor thoaeouniulah'd i-uo\*s adhen. to tho piithwa} , 
Ij.ainps arc dspluyod at nuht alor't Hu* siio('t-,>i«to*', 

Th'iir radianJL* twinklin'-, liKo tin* t bn s <,f llio sk}.’ 

lie oKservc'k 1hat Mhe linusco ore eo lofly Ihai you I 
may phiek tlie stal'd from Jicmj liic.t. on four sacred : 
days in the montli, pec^ile juit on thcjr Ik*,'! clothes, and 
go to the tempi# ; that the virtuous read llieir sac ( .1 
hook, which they call f^e-lre to Kot (pray to God), tlinl 
th(‘ ajipearanee of the eoiiritry is hoauliful, and the liills 
rising one abovT anotlior deiiglitiul to behold ; that 
little girls have rov<y clieeks and fair com])leyions ; that 
men and women marry fruin mutual choice, and love 
and rc'ipcct each otiicr ; and that there ar<* no second 
tvives ; that liie grass is cut, and ilried, to feed cattle in 
winter wlien there is frost and snow; that men and 
W’onieu ramble into the lields to gather bowers ; that 
poor women at the wlieat-liarvest gather the grain 
W’hich is lefi, and sing as they go home.''*' 

Satires art' constantly aimed againsf general manners, 
and laniiHions against i»rivate individuals and officials. 
As a. 8i)eciriieu of the formtir, -we may cite some lines 
f>n a dissipated Chinese fop, wdiicli (Xicur in a novel called 

* Dreams of the Ked Chamber — 

‘ lli'4 outward form liy jiatiiro’K bounty drost, 

I'Vul woods UMirpod the wildornosp hi'-j bre.iHt : 

And bred in tinnidt, ifTnoranl of ink*, 

Tb* hated lottor'j, an aoonmpli^fiod luul ! 
in iu’t dojnvivod, oontamimito in rnind, 

StraftKo, had he feared the censures of mankind ' 
j itle-j atui wealth to him no joys impart, 

Hy j.cma} jdmheil, he sank lienoath tlio smart ; * 

In ns 'lo^snesM, the first beneath fho sky, 

And curpt, in sinnin*? with supreiTiaey ! 

Minions of pi ido and luxury lend an oar, 

And fchun his follies, it his fate yx* fear !’ 

The English reader may suppose that these powerful 
lines have been polished and adapted to his taste by the 

♦ The above ib part ot o bteral prose-trarishvticm, supplied by Mr 
l>avl«) to tho second volume of tlio Uoyal Asiatic Society’s Traasac- 


translator. But that gentleman assures us the * version 
is Jineatim, and almost verbatim, and pretends to no 
thing more than a very close adherence to the original.’^ 

The Chinese have almost universally a taste for 
verses ; boys who have just learned to read are taught 
to *compose them. Pedantic schoolmasters adorn their 
walls with their own prodiiolions, and paste them up at 
their door-posts. Cujis and saucers, jians and screens, 
.anj ornamented with couplets. Even the kitclieiiM and 
fireplace.^ are adorned with verses, chiefly on cookery. 

We must defer our account of tlie dramatic and ficti- 
tious literature of the Cbiupsc for a lliird article. 


OtXJUPATIONhS OF THE PEOPLE OF OltKAT 
T31UTA1N'. 

Two parliamentary jiapers, supplementary to the census, 
have just been published, giving a view of the occujui- 
tions of the people of our island. Thougli not free of u 
few' blemishes on minor iiuints, they seem trustworthy 
in essentials, and the results are of an interesting na- 
ture. The following table presents the oinployments of 
7,H4G,r)b9 persons engaged in active life, or living inde- 
pendently, leaving 10,997,HG,> to be understood as women 
and cluldren having no recognised occupations : — 
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The most striking frud evidenced by this table, is tlie d\^' 
projKirtion of'tlic agrieulimul class to those devoted i*' 

Unartcriy Itcvicw^vol. 41, p. UK). 
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actives ))ui’8uits not a|;riculturai, tlio former bcin^ Icsa than We cxlraet alno the total number cngfi^Gil in eiich of tlio 
!i half of the latter. It also appears that this disproportion tollowinji? inaimfaetiires: — 


is mulorgoiiig a eonstaiit and ra])ld ii/erease, tor thr pro- 
portions whicdi the a^ieultural, the coinmereial, and the 
inisccdlaneous class bore to Cfndi otlier were, hi 

A qrri cultural. Coiiiuu'n'ial. Abscdlanoous. 

isni, .. .. . 21 

1821, . . . . .T{ . 4h‘ . 21 

Ihiil, . . 2}| . .,42 :i0 

while they were respectively, in 

llMl, 22 . 4f; . :v2 

tlK'i'e iv ing only this sonree o> doubt about the last table, 
that, in the three first histanees, faimhcs, au<l In the last, 
individuals, were enumerat(‘d. It seeriiH, ho\vev<‘r, l>ryond a [ 
doubt, tliat the absolute numbers of the agriculturvil popula- | 
lion remain uearl> stationary, so that if this branch of tuir 
naLioual industry is, as it a])pears, not falling off, hut, on 
lh(' eontrary, incri'asin,.:;, we must presume that fewer men 
are now ref|uired to ]>ei fonu the same amount of woik as 
jonnerly, which, eonsidering the improvciru'iit of IniB- 
liandry, is not nulikely. N’Ue increase of the [lopiilation 
ln‘tw(s'U ih.’il and llMl must therefore have' been <‘nfirely 
nhiorhi'd by the other luMiielies of imlustry. ‘’The total 
male ]>.»pulation of (beat llritani, twenty \eaTs of aire and 
n[mar<ls, w'lH, in 1151*1, .‘1,1 ; and in Ititl, .*h«52'htih!{ ; 

showing an increase, in ien jears, of about (i;’*!htKKl adult 
mal(N. llardlj one of tiiese addinoivd men lias been able 
to find employ iiient in agiieultnre. 'flie agrieultiiial oe- 
( Ujufi s and lai)ourevs were, in Ihlll, ,h<l(),7'')h, and m Jhll, 


Hose, , . . - - 

J*ace, - . _ . ,*{,j,*’{47 

iVhad and woistcd, - , - - 1()T,2.0<) 

Silk, 

hlax and linen, - - flo,21o 

'fhe, t(»tal number of persons ougage<l in the manufacture 
of tcAlible labrics in (treat Britain is stall'd to be ilOth'Jlt;. 
Ofthosi! employed in mines, tliere are, in 

(’oal inhies, - 

(to]»per ditto, - - 

licad <litto, - 11,119 

Jion ditto, - - 10,919 

'Im ditto, - 0,101 

The tofal of peihons employed in mines is \9.'l,h2ri. 

i)f nersoTiK emplo>erl in tlu' manufacture, and yvoiKIng of 


’’f (in, 



29,497 

1 bppi'f, 


- 

2,1 2f; 

\a:u\, 



l.29‘8 

9'in, 

_ 

- 

J,;)2(» 

Tliere :nt! 

einjdoycd m 



Pott iTy 

and glass, 


32,288- 

flhives. 


A 

i - 


Engines 

and machines, 


l(j,5.'>0 


fn considering the numher of persons sup] 'i tried hy any 
])articnlar manufacture, it is to be remembered that the 


oul.v 9(jl,)drj. Allowing here for a correetioii point-'d out numhevs given are of actual workers, a, ml not of (hosiMv ho, 
by llie ennniera^ors, it still apiiears that, at the i ud of t he as y\i\es, eluldri'n, cN:e. arc sijtijiortpd by the labour of 
liiM I'unlal perio*l, then wais either no im-rease, or a v«>rv others, 'fhe total mimiter of pc'rsons whose ocmipatioi is 
snirdl one, in the numlu’r of adult males employed ni w('ic lyseertained in (ireat Britain was 7,h‘l(i,.'i(j.9, leaving 
a;'j ienlt iiM'. 'file case of tlioso cmjiloyeil in eomineree, ln,9!)7,h(»o as tlie ‘’residue’ of the ]>oimlatiou, which must 
t>,eJc. ami itK-neifie^iin s, is very different, fn b'tol, they he lalnai to consist of jtei’Hons dependent on the fornn'r. 
yym'e 1 .27d,2f5.‘l. and in loll they amounted to Ijtlh'J.htl; The»etor", to the number given muh*T each emjiloyment, yy't^ 
show Ing that (hose biMin lies <it” ludiedry- li.Klhcmd « iri(>loy- must add auothei numher betiring to it the proportion of 
imnt lor moie tli.iu 4(1(1,01(9 addlt/onai per oils oi tlc’ about I’levc'ii to eiglit, in order to aseertam the I’utive 
las - b( lore nu'iitiou 'd.'" ’ nnmht'r of iudividuals whom tliat branch of industry sup- 

'o- )t(i -I rv iU.oLabh re sult of llu' nh|Uii\ is, that I'andaml ](oris. 
nn! !>'eotiaii<( arc nt.iily up<m a par m re^-pcct of the jiro- tl i 


It IS worthy of ivmaik, tliat, from othi'r i-jiurii;', llu' 


portions of o( cup d ions. At the rmon in 1707, the latter ])»•<>] lort ioii ol thoso workers yvho are of lender age is di'- 
oountiN had no <‘oninu'ree oi nianutactnres worthy of the ei easing, and the total nniubev of children now Ciigaged in 
name, .M!(^ to obtain a .‘■hare of th< ■-e, was one m.iin reaMUi the abo\e occupatums is only uiidev one twenty- 

1 1 its subuiitting to tiu' loss oj its imk'iiendeiiee. 'fhe fourth ol I lie w hole workers. 

; '!i'h’is(' ha,, Is'cn worthy of tlu' sacvitiei*, for n«'Ay th • 'fhe largest nmnl-»‘r ref nrued under any <pn(‘ (X’cupalion 
oiuui -1 eial and 111 . umf.ief iiring itopulati<»n of Seoilaud bears is of doun stic sovyants, being bKi.V'.Mo, of whom .90}k!52.‘> 


' ist • rsMit, I hc' same pto]/ort ion to the agrieultural as Ui.d an* females; an<l the connnissioiu'i’s consider it a 

'1 kogland, s/ioyying Iht piogr<\ss yvluch otir peojile mat tei of eoiigi’at ul.it ioii that so l;irge a nunila'r of females 

ii.ive iu.'mU' in iiidu.sh'\ and yvealtii in tiie (amr.so of htfie 'Klionld In* eomprelieiided in ;i class in yyhieh hahits of 
iiioie I halt a teulniy. V\ hat mala s tlii.s still imiie <'lear i.s, st<‘ady industry, of econoiuy , and of .ifteiit ion to the niaiii- 
dird Stutland possesses within o.tiO per I'ent. ot the projior- leinnee of a }l<io(J| eliai '{(er, are so iiett'^sary a.s that of 


o!'(‘t)muie iiofoi aui'J, < 


(loii.ite iminfK’L of peisous of mdejicndeut. means whicli dtiuiestie sei vants,’ 

I'.ngiaud do( s it isnothiugto Ihi' pur]iose that Kii.gland ‘ It apjieai i that in (Ireat T!uf .'on, on tlie iiighs offhcb’th 
more' piupers by O.PM ])('r cent.; foi .Scotland, as is now' «/f June, IlMl, 22,dhi» jH'r.sons sle])t m hai ns, tents, pitB, and 


<\sea]»e,s tile lulamy of a immeious in the tipeii air; .‘idll) persons 'veve t ra vc'lling. The aver- 


.'iper jHipidaiion l>y diaiyiiig regulated Hubsistence to the 
’dirute. j 

The fbll<.wing aie the mnitenimal ])roportiou8 of the i 


age numher of inhabitants to I hi) statnti' acrea for England 
;fiid Wale.s is 4,‘i ; for .Middli'ses. and Wh’stinoreland, y^ Inch 
are the counties of the highest and loweBt a.vera.ges, the 


*}ile in (he yarioiis ciasseM of oeeupaf ions in I'iugland id mmiber.s are 87-5 and 11 rerpeetively. 'J he average animal 
otland:-- numher of marriages for England and Wales to every 10,000 

KiiHlaml yeotlauU iiiliahilauts is 78. Jn Middlesex, which is the most inarry- 

per cent. per cent. conrity, it is .O.'i ; iu (Cumberland, w’hich is least so, it is 

.'VgricuUiiral occii])atu>n«, - 7*40 8.1(> .->7. The ay erage of births to every ]0,()(M) for England and. 

Trade m.’inniaetures, Ac. - 2.9., 80.10 Wales is 81.9' ; of dcath.s, 221 ; of inJubitod houses’, lOoO 

Independent, - - - 2.81 2.'-b It may be worth not icing, th-it. it is in the maritime coun- 

Alnis-peopte, - - 0..90 0.07 tie.s wo find f he Ica.st comparative mortality. 

I >thers, not des( lihed, - - 0,12 0.2f) ‘ Few persons are a w are of tlu' infhienee of immigration 

Residue, women and eh’ldrcw, o8,fil .M;.2l tin the increase of the population of Englaml and Wales. 

,» j 'I'lie fact is, the actual is to the natural increase per 

100.00 100.00 I c'cut. as bi to .9 nearly in the 10 years 1081-1841, the dilfe- 

Thc ri't liras giyi' wh;it has jirob.’ibly never been gi7en rence being uscribable to imniigration principally, as it 


bi'fure-, an aeeurafe statenu .it of the number of per.-eu 
employ f. 9 ivi various luai'elu’s of manufacture, 'rhoso em- 
ployed in the cotton maun fact nre arc classtid thus: — 
Males, 20 years and upwards, * EiO,l 12 

Ditto under 20, - - 59,171 

h'emales, 20 years and upwards. 101,470 

Ditto under 20, - - 75,90.9 


elsewhere, we bonxnv passage,, from the news* 


• In Cumberland, iu 1841, for every 10,000 Inbabitfuits, 

[ tnerc weio 858 persons bom iu Beotland, and 274 born in Ire- 
land, In Lanca.shire, there were 130 Hootch, and 835 Irisli, 
for the namo number of inhabitants— that is to say, om*- 
thirleeuth iif the ae.tual population of Lancashire 
is made up of Irish and Scotch, and nearly one-ftixteen!h 
ot that of Cimd^erlaud. Many other eoimlies exhibit 
large ))roiMn*tions of immigrants from the sister kingtloiUM, 
though none so largo as these. No county is free from a 
eousiderable proportion: Sutfulk and Norfolk, which have 
fewest, show 33 for every 10,000 inhabitants. Tlu-oughout 
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p:ri;fl/in(l and AValcH, tlio avora^t-' is 2i8 for every 10,000, 
or ^^1 for every 1250— that is, something more than one- 
fortictli part of the whole ]»oj)ulation is eomposerl of 
strangers. In fact, there seems good ground for thinking 
tliat the amount of this immigration into England^ oon- 
siderahly exceeds the ninount of eniigi'ation from England 
to the colonies.'* Let it ho understood we tto not condemn 
this immigration ; the cm\>iro is free to all every man is 
entitled to seek tin; ineans of honest suhsistence where it 
best may be found. For our own part, A\'e are always glad 
to H (’0 respeetahle English and Irish in Scotland, and would 
expert the same courtesy extended to oiir countrymen in 
whatever j>art of the IInit(‘d Kingdom they may find it 
advantageous to settle. 

* C)f one ImndiXMl niarriages, ahtml eight lake plaeo with 
hoth parties under age. Middlesex, Surrey, and Devon- 
shire, are the. most itnulent counties in this res]>ect ; .‘ind 
generally, it is lemarkable that the agrienltural eouiitics 
hirnish tin* grcxiicst proportion of early marriages. The 
mnnbor of jiei-Hons signing tin* marriage register l»y marks 
is considered by the eommissiouers as a fair criterion of 
the state of edneation ; if so, Middlesex, Surrey, and 
U'ostinoreland, are the host edneate<l eoiinties. \\i st- 
mori’land is ('onsideraldy the most favourable to infant life 
of any county in Eii^uul. Next stands Iiaiii]>«hire, Ihir- 
set, Devonshire, li^-^’ornwall ; the least fivourahlc is the 
East Hiding of STorlcfiire. 

‘(Uevgyineii (it is understoo<l only of the Fhureh of Eng- 
land) are returned for Enirlaml at 1. ‘1,574 ; eonnnereial 
clerks (one of the larg-'st »l(‘sei iptinns) for (Treat Britain, 
rjCkfl.H! ; chirojjodists, 5J1 ; dressmakers an<l milliners, 
i0ti,801, of whom 22,174 f^re fenuih's, and 127 males, re- 
spectively under 28 years of age ; Kaf»t India Comj»any'« 
service, 5/»l ; fanm rs and gra/iers, 800,1 2,4 ; government 
civil sen ice, 10,750 ; agilcultural labourers, 1,127,108, of 
! whom 1 1,295 are females under 20 ; army, 44,057, of whom 
I 4r,07G are soldiers under 20. Tliere are only seven persons 
I retiuming themselves as oculists in all Grcal Biitain. The 
physicians amount to 1178 ; piinters, 18,414. of whom 184 { 
are tVunales ; surgeons, apothecaries, and medical students ! 
together, 18,858 ; so that the whoh' body of tho medical ■ 
' ]H’ol'esflion in (ireat Britain, including students, coini>rises | 
' onlj 20,141: jicrsoiis. The teachers of nmsie and singing ! 
are* 4,285, being more than double the number of all the I 
other teachers enumerated put tijgether.'' 1 


B I O G Jl A 1’ 11 1 C S K E T C II E S. 

AtiMIllAL THE EARL ST VINCKN'J. 

The name of John Jervis, Earl St Vincent, w'ill always 
he one of the mo.st revered aiuongvSt British naval lioroefl. 
He was the parent of that sehoul of discijdinc wlikli 
banished from the service the coarse manners and loose 
morals that formerly prevailed — not overdrawn pic- 
tures of which arc to be found in SmolhHt’s Roderick 
Random. Under his guidance, and by liis example, the 
most distinguished officers of his time were promoted ; 
among whom were Collingwood, Saumarez, and Trou- 
bridge. He was, moreover, says Dr I"arr, ‘the master 
and instructor of Nelson, w hom he hA'ined and made a 
greater man than himself, and then did not envy him.* 
This is corroborated by Nelson himself; wlio, in one 
of his letters to the Earl St Vin<'cnt, when on the 
Mediterranean station, wrote thus : — ‘ We look up to 
you, as we have always found you, as to our father, 
under wliose fostering care w^e have been led to fame.’ 

The early history of Lord St Vincent cannot Ix) more 
graphically narrated than in ]ii.s own words. One day, 
very late in life, he dictated the following autobiography 
to Captain Brenton, his friend and companion : — * 1 w'as 
horn at Meaford, in Staffordshire, on the 9th January 
1744, old style. My father was counsellor and solicitor 
to the admiralty, and auditor of Greenwich Hospital. 
At a very^^rly age I was sent to a grammar-school at 
Burton-u|ian-Trent, where 1 remained long enough to 
be considered a very capital Latin and Greek scholar 
for my years ; and I w as often selected by flie master 


to show what proficiency liis hoys had attained. At 
the same time, 1 frankly owti to you that I know very 
little about the matter now. At the age of tw^clvi^ 
years I w'as removed to a school at Greenwich, kc]>t 
by.a Mr Swinton, and wdicro 1 was to have remainetl 
until fitted for college, being destined for the hivr. Tliis 
favourite plan of my fiither’s was, however, frustrated 
by his own coachman, whose name I have now for- 
gotten. T only remember that I gained his confidence, 
alWcTys sitting by his side on the coach-box wdien WTi 
drove out. He often asked what profession I intended 
to choose. I told him I was to be ii hnvyor. “Oh, 
don’t he a law3Tr, IMaster Jaek(*y,” said the old man ; 

“ all la^vyers are rogues !’’ 

* About this time Strachan (fatlier of the ]at(‘ Admiral 
Sir Richard Strachan) came to the same sidiool, and w'c 
heciinie great friends. IIo told me such stories of the 
happiness of a sea life, into wdiicli lie liad lately he(‘ii 
initiated, that lie easily ixTsuaded me to quit the school 
and go with him. Wc set out arcordingl^y, and con- 
cealed ourselves on hoard of a ship at Woolwich. J'.Iy 
father w.as at that time absent on the northern ( ireuit. 
My mother and sisters w'civ in a slate* of distraetjon at 
learning our absence from sidiool, fearing that some 
disaster had hajipencd to us. But after keeping them 
three days in llie utmost anxiety, and sujjering ourselves 
much privation and misery, w'c tlioiiglit rf. best to return 
home. I went in at night, and made myself knovai to 
my sisters, wlio remonstrated willi me ratluT warmly on 
the impropriety of my conduct, and assured me tliat M» 
Swinton w'ould chastise me severely lor it; to which I 
r(‘pUed that he certainly wxmld not, for that 1 did not 
intend to go to sc'liool any more, and that 1 was resolved 
to he a sailor. The next day my mother s^iolie t(. me 
on the subject; and I still repeated that 1 would he a 
sailor. This threw her into much }>(’rplexity ; and, in 
the absence of lier luisbaud, she madi* known her grid’ 
in a flood of tears, to Lady Archibald il:Mmltnn, niotlu-r 
of the late Sir William Hamilton, and wife of the 
governor of Greenwich Hospital. Her ladyship s.nd 
she did not sec the matter in the* same light as my 
mother did ; that slie thought the sea a very lioiiourahle 
and a very good profession, and said she would under 
take to procure me u situation in some ship ol war. 
Shortly^ aftcrwanls, Ladj’^ A. Hamilton introduced me 
to Lady Burlington, and she to Commodore Townshend, 
W'ho was at th.at tiim* going out in the GloucesUr, as 
comniaiider-in-chief, to Jamaica. She requested that 
he w'oiild take me on his quarterdeck, to wdiich the com 
inodorc readily consented; and I was fortliwdth to h(‘ 
prepared for a sea life. 

‘ My equipment w'as rather wdiat would now he called 
grotesqm*. My coat was made for me to grow' up to ; i 
it reached down to my heels, and was fully large in 
the sleeves. I had a dirk and a gold -laced hat ; and in 
this costume my uncle caused me to he introduced to 
ni3" patroness, Lady Burlington. Here 1 juxiuitted my- 
self but badly- I lagged behind my uncle, and held by 
the skirt of his coat. Her ladyship, however, insisted 
on my coming forward, shook hands with me, and told | 
me I had chosen a very honourable profession. She 
then gave Mr Parker a note to (Commodore Townshend, 
desiring that we should call on him early the ni*xt 
morning. This we did ; and, after waiting some time*, 
the commodore made his appearance in his nightcap 
and slippers, and in a very rougii and uncouth voice | 
asked me how soon I would be ready to join my ship? , 
T replied, “ Directly.” “ Then you may go to-morrow' , 
morning,” said he ; “ and I will give you a letter to the 
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first lieuteniiiit.” This was in tlie year 17^8. As soon 
as tlie ship was ready for sea, W'e proceeded to ,)anjaica; 
and, as I was always fond of an active, life, 1 volun- 
teered to go into small vessels, and saw a good deal of 
I what was going on.’ 

The venerable and affluent peer then related the fol- 
lowing honourable trait of his early struggles against 
poverty : — ‘ My father had a very large family, wdth 
limited means. He gave me twTuity pounds at starting, 
and that was all he over gave' me. After 1 had been a 
considerable time at the station, 7 drew for tw^enty 
more, but the bill came back •protested. T was mortified 
at this rebuke, and made a promihC, which I have ever 
kept, that 1 w^ould never draw' another bill without a 
certainty of its being paid. 1 immediately changed my 
niode of living, (piitted my mess, lived alone, and took 

I up the ship’s allowance, which 1 found quit/^ sufficient; 

i w’ashed and mended my owm clothes ; made a pair of 
trousers out of the ticking of my hod ; and having by 
* thcBC means savtal as much moneyas would redeem niy 
j honour, I took up my hill; and from that time to this 
, ( and he said this with great energy] I liave taken care 
I to kee]) within my means.’ * 

I I Vor six years did young Jervis submit to every species I 
i of ])inc.hing jirivatioii ; wdiich, howxjver, did not prevent 
] him from assiduously cultivating his naval stiidicr: to I 
i I make himself eligible for a lieutenant’s commission. This I 
I he rec(‘ived in the early ]iart of rianiiary 1755, and w-as 
1' appointed to the line-of- battle-ship rnnee, eoiiimanded 

' by Captain Saqjnders, who saw in the lieutenant quali- 
ties wiiich induc(*d him to forw'urd the ytiung (.fiicer’s 
views hy every-* means in his power. By 17o9 lie bc- 
j ('anie an admiral, vnl wlien inirusted with the naval 
command of the cxjieililion against C’anada (then in pos- | 
s<'ssi(in of the iVcnch), lu' appointed Jervis his lirst luMi- 
1 tenant, (renerul Wolic, comiminder-vn-ehief of the inih- 
tary forces, sailed in the Ih’iriec. He ha])pened toha\e 
, hi'cn II M'hoolfeliuw' of Jervis, and during the voyage they 

I heeaine fast friends. AVhen arrived before (Quebec, and 

I I on the ('ve of the siege, the following affecting incident 
1 1 took place : — •* On the night previous to the battle, after 
i .ill the f>rders for the assault were given, Wolfe request cd 
! a private irit<*rview v ith his friend Jervis; at wdiieh, 
j saying he had the strongest presentiment that ho should 

killed in the tight of the morrow, hut he was sure he 
' tdiouid ilie on the field of glory^ AVolfe uiilmttoned his 
I w'aistcoat, and taking from his bosom the miniature of 
I a young lady w'ith wdiose heart his ow'U ‘Mileiitied,” lie 
1 delivered it to ("ommander Jervis, intreating that, if the 
foreboding came to pass, lie would himself return it to 
j her on his arrival in England. AVolfe’s presages W'ere 
I too comiiletely fulfilled, an<l CommandcT rlervis Iiad the 
1 nu)St jiainful duty of delivering the idedge to Miss 
Eowtlier.'l 

j Before the year 1761), Jervis had attained the rank of 
I captain, and w'as appointed to tlie Alarm frigate desth.jd 
I for the Mediterranean. At that time African slaves 
I w ere bought, sold, and made use of in Spain, Portugal, 
and Italy, just as they are at this present time in the 
.southemmost of tlie Ibiited States. While the Alarm 
was cruising off Genoa, there having been occasion to 
I send a boat to the shore, two slaves jumped into it, and 
i enfolding themstdves in the British ilag, shouted, * We 
i are free !’ A (ji'iiocsi* officer hearing tliis, caused them 
j to be dragg<‘d from tbeir place of refuge;, one of the 
i slaves carrying aw'ay w ith him a piece of the flag which 
had been torn off in the struggle. ‘ This being reported 
^ to ("aptain Jervis, he at once decided it was an insult 
' the British flag ; and “ accordingly,” he says, “ 1 de- 
manded of both the Doge and Senate that both tlie 
slaves should be brought on board the Alarm, with the 
part of the torn colour w hich the slave carried off with 
7am, the officer of the guard punished, and an apology 
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made on the quarterdeck of the Alarm, under the king’s 
colours, for tlie outrage offered to tlie British nation 
and he carried every point of his demand.’ Not long 
after this incident, the Alarm wms wrecked offMarscillcvS, 
but the crew was saved, and the ship, by extraordinary 
exertions, repaired so as to he again sea-worthy'. 

The Alarip having been jiaid off', Jervis took a holi- 
day', and made a tour of the chief naval arsenals of 
Europe. He first visited those of Eninee, ami then 
I>rocccded to St Petersburg and the Baltic. On his 
return to 7Cngland, lie was njjpointcd to tlie Eoudroyant, 
considered tlie finest two-deeked ship in tlje British 
navy; and after having served in her as part of the 
Channel fleet, he was scut to sea in 1782 with tw'elvc 
sail of the line under Admiral BarringUin. 1 )uriiig this 
expedition he tonic a Ereneli ship, the Pegase, after a 
short fight, in winch lie ditl not losi‘ .a single man. 
Bfat Un*^ ;*clne\cmeut was throwni into the shade by his 
ku-'d .uul benevolent condui't to his prisoners. The 
cajiluni of the vanquished vessel was the Cbevalie>r 
Oillart, w'hom .fervis treated as a, friend and a guest, 
giving positive orders that every article of furniture, 
clothing, hooks, and papewa, helo-V^g to the eajitaiii 
and liis officera, should be earefully^nnoved from the 
7’egaso to the Eoudroyant for their ilsi‘. 

When tlie new's of this capture reached England, 7jord 
Keppd inquired of George III. what reward Jervis 
should have for his gallant exploit, and his majesty 
promptly replied. ‘ Let him he made a Knight C’om- 
iiiander of the Jlath.’ In tin* same year the Eoudroyant 
joined liord Howe's fleet for the relief of Gibraltar, which 
had been besieged by the Spaniards for nearly two years. 
This object having boon accomplished, Jervis (now Sir 
John) returned to England with his ship, wdiieh wjur 
paid off. He now commenced anew career. Ills services 
not being required affout, Sir riohn Jervis undertook the 
duties of a legislator, having been returned at the gene- 
ral elootioii of 178d as member for the port of Yarmonth. 
Jie remained on shore during eight years, and in 1787 
w'as promoted to the rank of rear-admiral. 

; A inisuiiderstaiuUng having taken place bctw'cen this 
I country^ and Spam in 1790, affect wxis sinit (fut to Nootka 
Sound, and Jervis cumniaiidcd one division of it. The 
quarrel w'as, liowever, arranged, and warfarii avoided. 
On the return of the fleet into p(»rt, Admiral .Jervis per- 
formed an act of justice and henevolenec whieli W'as the 
j more praiseworthy, being ,of rare occurrence in those 
I days. Each flag officer w'as allowed to sedeet one niid- 
j Shipman for promotion. In Jervis’s ship — tlie Prince — 

I there were the sons of smne of tlie most influential aris- 
tocracy in the country, for many of whom overpowering 
interest w'as made with him. Among these aspirants, 
however, was the son of an old, poor, and deserving 
litmtenant, who hud no interest or influeiiec, and when 
j the day of nomination came, evi ry one was surprised to 
1 find that upon Jiim Sir Jolin’s unsolicited choice had 
fallen. In aiisw'cr to the youth’s overffowdiigs of grati- 
tude and astmiisljmeut at Ids good fortune, Sir John 
said — * Sir, I named you for tlie lieutenant I was allowed 
to promote, lieeause you had merited the good opinion 
of your sujieriors, and that you were the son of an old 
officer and worthy man in no great affluence. A steady 
perseverance in that conduct which has now caused you 
to be thus distinguished, is the most likely means to 
carry you forward in your profession ; for 1 trust that 
other officers of my rank w^ill observe the maxim that 1 
do — to prefer the son of a brother officer, when deserviutjy 
7>efore any other.’ 

Tin 179.3, Jervis was intrusted with the command of 
the naval portion of the expedition against the French 
West India islands, which was undertaken in conjunction 
with an army commanded by Sir Charles Grey. To 
this expedition we owe our possession at the present 
time of the most fertile islands in the western world. 
While on this service, the admiral furnished a strik- 
ing instance of the courteous and considerate manner 
in wliich he could rebuke negligence or want of dis- 
cipline, without adopting the harsh and imperious tone 
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which was then far too usual amongst officers high in seamen owed its early success to Lord 8t Vinccnffi tact 
command. Commodore Thomson, a good seaman, but and generosity. Having learned that an establishment j 
noted for being slovenly and ciarelcss about his dress, for the succour of orphan children of seamen at Pad- ; 

I was one day espied by Jervis in a Iwat clad in a pur- dington was languishing for lack of funds, he gathered i 
scr’s duck frock and a common straw hat. Aw the a large sum in its aid, by voluntary subscription among ' 
commodore neared the stern of the flag ship, the admiral thb captains of his fleet, putting down his own name for 
called out (protending to mistake him fqr a common a thousand pounds. This fortunate acquisition of funds 
sailor), * In the barge there ! Co and assist in towing carried the institution over its difficulties, and liaving 
that transx>ort !' A commodore is only second in rank afterw'ards attracted the attention and support of go- 
to a rear-admiral, and this was a duty usually performed vernment, it became wluit it now is, the Naval Asylum, 
by the commonest seamen, lint Commodore Thomson in 1805, Earl Bt Vincent was appointed First Lord , 
received J;lie gentle rebuke as his chief intended it of the Admiralty, and signalised liirnsclf by correct - 
Standing up in the boat, and taking off bis hat, he ing certain glaring abuses whicli had crept into the j 
answered the hail in i)roper style — ‘Ay, ay, sir!* and dock-yards. His administration of the naval affairs of i 
luitually proceeded to execute the order. the country ended with a change of ministry in 1800, i j 

On his return from the AVest Indies, Sir Jolm Jervis and the veteran admiral again went afloat to couuminil i| 
w^as not allowed to remain long on shore. At the close the Channel fleet. This was the last service he ])er- j 
of 1795 he had the command of the Mediterranean fleet, formed afloat, having flnfflly struck his ling on Die 
and fouglit the celebrated battle off Caj»e St Vincent, death of Mr Fox in 1807. When tlic' kinjr Jicard of 
The thanks of both Houses of rarliament were voted his retirement, he sent for him, and a ciiaractcnstic 
to him, together with a pension of L.;1000 per .annum, colloquy took place, of wliicli wc give an abstract:— 

He was also created Earl Bt A'incent. At this time ‘ Well, Lord Bt Vincent,’ his majesty began, ‘you have* 
a mutin}' broke in the fleet, wliich was quelled now' quitted active service, as you say, for ever; tell | 
mainly by the ffmncss and promptitude of the earl, me, do you think the naval service is better or worse | 
After remaining f(!t some time in the Mediterranean, than when you first entered it?’ ‘Very imichwoi:c, | 
he was obliged to return home on account of ill health ; please your majesty,’ answered Lord Bt Vincent, j 
but he had not been long at Hath, when symptoms of ‘ITow' so, how so?* asked the king (pilekly. ‘Sue,’ re- j 
another mutiny show’cd itself in the fleet cruising in plied Lord St Vincent, ‘1 have; abvays i hough! that a j 
the British CUaniicl, an^^ the government pressed him sprinkling of nobility was very desira lily in tlic navy, as !j 
to go to sea, though in a state of health by no means it gives some sort of consequence to tlie^urvice ; Init at ii 
calculated for active service. One moniing wiicu the iirosent, the navy is so overrun by the younger hrancliCN || 
doctor paid his customary visit, his lordship said, of nobility, and the sons of members of parliament, and ji 
‘Baird, J am going afloat* ‘Surely, my lord, you they so swallow up all the patronage', and so choke ttu' i| 

lire not * ‘Stop, Baird,’ his lordship replied. ‘J channel to jiromotion, that tlie son of .an old oflicer, liow- Ij 

anticijKite all you arc going to say; but the king and ever meritorlnua his services may li.ivc l>een, luis little 1| 
the government require it, and the disciidine of the or no chance of getting op.’ A lui after a lime the veto- i' 
British navy demands It. It is of no consequence to r:\niiddcd, ‘Hire, I hope your map'sty will pardon me i 
me whether I die afloat or ashore : the die is cast.* for saying I would rather promote the sou of an idd do- ' 
lie hoisted his flag in the ‘ Ville de Paris,’ and fortli- serving officer than of any noble in the land.’ The king -j 
with entered on command of the Chaimei licet, in mused for a minute or tw’o, and then said — ‘I Dunk you j 
which his promptitude and discixiline proved of great are right, Lord Bt Vincent — quite right.’ I.ord St ' 
value to the service. His remarkable beuevolencc is Vincent now retired into jirivate lif(\ bearing wit Ii Inm, | 
manifested in a circumstance which occurred at this as Sheridan haxipily said, ‘a triple hiurc!— over the 1 
jieriod ‘One day. the ship’s company were ordircd enemy, the mutineer, ami the corrui^t.* h'bc state of 
to bathe. On returning to their duty, Lord Bt Yin- his health did not allow liim to revude long at his hou'^e 
cent observed a favourite seaman in tears, surrounded in London, and liis small retreat of Rochetts, Du'i e- 
by n group of his comrades. Ho called his socre- fore, Ixjcame his principal abode; hut he oecasioi\* 
tary, and said — “There’s my delight, Koger Odell, in ally came up to attend the House <»f Loids, :-nd 
tears; go, see what’s the matter.” It turned out that sometimes spoke on naval subjccta. Jjatlcrly, htuv- i 
lloger had jumped off tlie fore-yard with his trousers ever. Ins iniirmities x^r<^*ventcd him from attending Jiis 
on, and liad forgotten that alllic jioBsessed in the world parliamentary duties. In March Lord St Viti- 

consisted of bank-notes in one of the pockets. ITie cent’s robust frame wuis approaebing its last functions ; 
water reduced them to a useless The admiral old ago (he w^as ninety), debility, and convulsive fils 

went into his cabin, but x^resently retunied, and ordered of coughing, had all but worn it out. Yet on the l.'ith | 
all hands to be turned ux). CMell w as summoned, and of that montli, while the hand of death was upon him, , 
the admiral, assuming one of his angry looks, thus ad- he was still alive to the groat jiassing events of the 
dressed 1dm: “Roger Odell, you are convicted, sir, by day; and about oiglit in the evening, after lying in , 
your own appearance, of tarnishing tli^ British oak with silent exhaustion for two hours, be departed without a | 
tears 1 What have you to say ?” The poor fellow, over- sigh or a groan, in the presence of his affectionate , 
powered by his distress, could only plead “ that he had friends, Sir George Grey, J)r Baird, and his faithful old 
lost all ho had in the world, that he had been many sccretfiry. It is stated he did not die wealthy. He was 
years saving it, and that he could not help crying a succeeded in the peerage by his nephew, Mr lidwai J 
little.” The admiral, still preserving his look of dis- Jervis Ricketts, inheriting the viscounty only. His 
pleasure, said— “ The loss of money, sir, can never be remains were interred at Stone, in Staff brdshiro, cjuitc 
an excuse to a British seaman for tears.” Then soften- privately, g.8 his will directed. A public monument ift 
ing down his tones, he proceeded — “ Roger Odell, you erected to his memory in Bt Paul’s cathedral, 
are one of the best men In the ship ; in my life I never Lord St Vincent was married, 1783, to Martha, 
saw a man behave better in battle than you, in the daughter of Lord Chief Baron I’arker, after a courtship ^ 
Victory, did in the action with the Spanish ffeet. •To of thirty years. He became a widower in 1810, his 
show, therefore, that your eommauder-in-chief will wife dying at the age of eighty-onc. They left no 
never pass over merit wheresoever he may find it, there children. 

is your money, sir (giving him L.70); but no more tears, The lives of naval and military heroes generally pro- 
mind; no more tears.” The poor fellow, holding the sent us with segnes of bloodshed, from whicli the well- 
notes in his hand, astonished and confused, but becom- regulated and benevolent mind turns with sorrow. War, 

“ reality, said in a hur^d manner, the greatest of sU drawbacks to general civilisation, has 

“ Xuank ye, my lord, thank ye I” and dived down bejow an especial tendency to brutalise the minds of those 
to conceal a f^sh gi^h of tears of gratitude.^ • actively engaged in it, unless that tendency be checked 

The royal Naval Asylum for the orphan children of by the restrictions of discipline and the influence of 
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example. Ruth these meliorations Lord St Vincent 
introduced into the British naval service. When he 
rose to power, he took care, while* enforcing a wholo- 
somo discipline, to use every effort ti^ improve the 
manners and feelings of those under Iiim, and was un- 
questionably the father of the ‘ new school which, while 
it is distinguished for the superior scientific attainments 
of Britisli naval officers, also presents a marked im- 
provement in their manners and morals. 

SMALL COUNTRY BATERS. 

Our occasional suggestions for establishing small and 
cheap periodical papers in country towns, have, we 
arc glad to say, not been lost sight of. There arc now 
many towns of from two thousand to three thousand 
inhabitants, in England as well as in S(‘otl^nd. wlicre 
such papers have been started, to the advantage filikc of 
the publislnn-a and the public. A few have also been 
• begun in IrcLind. When a town, with its neighbour- 
hood, cannot support a weekly newspaper, it can very 
Ofisily maintain a monthly sheet, occupied partly with 
advertisements, and partly with miscellaneous literary 
matter, including a notice of agricultural experiments 
and movements. The law prevents political intelligence 
from being givcii except upon stami>(3d sheets ; but we 
dt) not consider this restriction a disadvantage. The 
world has much to learn and bo amused vitii, iude- 
pendfuitly of what is called 

Small monthly prints (mostly sold for a penny) being 
thus estahlibhoti, and in the course of making their way 
in the country, ^ wo are anxious that their publishers 
should sustain them on a respectable footing. In the 
first place, tlu*y ought to lui well printed, and he on good 
j»ap^r. It IS iieces.sary to offer this hint, for some are 
not hy any means elegant typographical productions. 
Their printers should exclude all kinds of engravings in 
coiineMon with advertiscjiueiits, nor should an}- clumsy 
or eo'U se-facod letters be introduced. In these respects, 
as well as in quality of matter, vre observe that the 
p!ip(*i,s printed in^thc small Scotch towns generally excel 
tlmse produced m England. There is likewise a re- 
markable distiiictibn between the advertisements in the 
I papers of the two countries. The Englisli monthly 
Bheets aboujid iu quack iiKjdicme anuouncenieuts — 

I wlude pages filled with advertisements, or, more cor- 
, re(*tly sixjaking, with lying puffs resjjecting pills, elixirs, 
i and powd( rs, garnished with pictorial embellishments of 
I old men ill with gout, skeletons and coffins, and other 
i equally offensive dcvic^es. Wo have not seen any such 
' advertisetncnts or engravings in the small Scottish 
1 j>ai>ers, in which the announcements chiefly concern 
j the ordinary kinds of goods, the lotting of farms, oi)eU' 

I ing of schools, running of coaches, and life-insurance. 

! Tile mode of conducting these papers, whetlier Eng- 
' lisli or Scotch, seems to differ materially. Some appear 
i to have no regular editor, but are composed of scrap's 
gathered together with little taste or skill ; others ari 
evidently under proper editorial supervision ; trash is 
excluded ; and the original articles are tasteful, varied, 
and useful. We have latterly seen none wdiich pleases 
us so miKdi as a paper published by dames Lothian, in 
Alloa, a town in Clackmannansliire, on the north bank 
of the Forth. This paper, under the title of the ‘ Alloa 
Monthly Advertiser,’ resembles in shape and quantity 
of typography a sheet of our Journal previous to its 
1 ite change of size. d\’Tiilc its two outer pages are oc- 
cupied with advertisements of a respectable kind, the 1 
'remaining six are filled wdth literary articles of which 
no metropolitan print might be ashamed. By way of 
stimulating this order of jiroductions, we beg to notice 
the contents of the number for October now before us. 
The first orticlo presents a cheering view of the pre- 
sent popular movement^ for improving the condition of 
the humbler classes* These are the Bat/i movement, 
the Musical movemeut, and the Educatimal movement. 
As to the movement for baths ‘ The importance of 
cleanliness, and especiall;! cleanliness of person, is much 


under-estimated. Wc have to inform few of our readers 
of the great amount of matter that must continiuUly make 
its escape through the skin, in order to the enjoyment of 
good health. If the escape of this matter be obstructed, 
from want of cleanliness or any other cause, diminished 
or indiflerent health follom. llow^ apparent, then, 
the value of^a clean skin! Is it notone of the many 
tilings that are “ too true,” lhal from one end of the year 
to the other a great, portion of tiioeoimnunity arc accus- 
tomed only to “wash their face," as the plirase goes? — 
the hands, however, being of iicccKSsity included in the 
p(3rformance of tliat ceremony. JMany do jnot even 
that; while it ninst lie admitted then* arc others who, 
in order to despatch a cold, or, in rarer cases, from a 
sense of duty, now and tlic'u perform the (’xtraordiiiary 
ceremony of the feet!” ^<Vc; rejoice in sucii 
a beiieficial movement ns that in favour batlis for 
the working -classes !l gt\ (. ; e\ id-nve of the evisteuee 
of i^lf- respect amongst Hit; v,'o)-kiOg' class (jriginators 
.an<l it is chcHAuig h* notiei* Dait tins feel- 
ing ib uecoming daily more gciu rally did used. Let a 
man cease to reBp(‘ct liim.'.elf, and lie at (»iu'e mak('s a 
retrograde movement. But let a Iv^oming self-respect 
be maintained, and he will h ■ apt lo^^^l^r^lec every op- 
portunity of improving Ins (‘onaituti, pliyKioally, mo- 
rally, and intellectually.’ 

‘Another pleasing and doligldfid movemcid. now iu 
progress, is that in favour of the cultivation of mii;uc. 
The tasto for this seienee is everywhere dilfusing itscll 
amongst all ranks of the i>eoj>lT% and is a most cheering 
indication of the <lawn of better days. A musically- 
inclined people' can scarcely be other than a virtuous 
peojile ; and if Hie imtioriai cultivation of music exer- 
cises a salutary iiitiueneo over the national character, it*^ 
follow's that its iniiueiiee ('ver the individual is no less 
certain or benelicial. Conlident we are, that could Ihe 
mass of our popululiou he brought under the power of 
music— could they bo induced to cultivate it in their 
])astimes, and therpliy to supersede, by means of it, 
many of those enjoyments whi(‘h neither elevate the 
soul, enlighten the* iiitellcet, nor invigorate the body, 
society would assume, and that ere long, a*imich more 
harmonious and delightful asjieet than hitherto it has 
I worn. The musical movement in tliis ejuarter is cau»e 
I for deep gratulation.' • 

I Next, as to the edueational luovcnu'nt : — ‘So long as 
we have an uneducated pcojilc, crime must prevail, and 
seeing that it is one of the cliiof ends of governmeafc to 
suppress erioic, that goveninient cannot be held guiltless 
wliich refuse, s to furnish the means wherewith to edu- 
cate the iicople. * All admit the lameulahly un- 
educated state of the people, but all arc at variance as 
to the process by which they arc to be eiilightciiod. 
Years may elapse Ixifore any definite course is resolved 
upon ; and, after all, working-men will find tliat, so far 
as they arc concerned, seff^cultare must be theii* resource. 
They must educate themselves; and a mau bent on 
acquiring knowledj»e may overcome many obstacles inci- 
dental to his condition, and ultimahily eclipse others in 
intelligence who have had superior advantages, but fewer 
powers of application. Working-inen ought to bear in 
mind, that though their eoiiditioii in life is by no means 
what it ought to be, they have, ucverthcless, the means 
in their own power of improving it. Judicious legisla- 
tion may do much for them, hut they may do more for 
themselves ; and those wdio look listlessly on in expec- 
tation of government working W'onders on their condi- 
tion, are just the individuals whom the efforts of no 
government will he able to awaken from the state of 
moral and mental torpidity into which they have sunk. 
Remembering that they have been called to the dis- 
charge of higher duties than to “ work, work, work,” 
they ought by every legitimate means in their power 
to improve their moral and mtellectual condition.’ 

The second article in this interesting miscellany is a 
^ Chapter for the Ladies,’ in which is pointed out tlio 
beneficial ijpfiuence of well-educated women in society. 
The following is not a bad liint *. — ‘ Why should our 
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approach to a lady be the signal for trifling and frivo- 
lity ? When will the civilities of social life become, 
through her influence, something beside an exchange of 
heartless forms, or of self-seeking attentions ? Precisely 
so soon and so fast as woman shall determine to reject 
the empty adulation of the vain, to be oatnmended only 
for what deserves praise, and to be entirely sincere and 
Christian in the social interview no less than by her 
own fireside. Until this take place, society in fashion- 
able circles will be like ** the brilliant iisscinblics of Paris, 
a collection of young men who have nothing to do, and 
young w)nieii who have nothing to say.” In every 
domestic relation, the influence of woman is of tran- 
scendent concern. Let her measure the responsibilities 
that attach jto lier position. A faithful daughter, a kind 
sister, a disinterested inmate, no less than the parent, 
must habitually realise the conviction that around that 
little spot, her home, she is distilling, and must distil, 
either dews that fertilise the spirit, or niglit-damps that 
destroy wliatever they may touch.’ , 

After this follows an article on Natural History, 
which is succeeded by accounts of the meetings of hor- 
ticultural societu^ 8cc, queries fir solution, notices of j 
books, extracts, ^ind poetical trifles — not trifles, how- i 
ever, to their writers. We close our notice of this pro- j 
mising provincial print, by copying one of tliose village 
productions, entitled ‘ Definition of a Long Visit — 

* To define a Ion? visit, i . somethin? like saying 

What poisons time creeps, trots, or gallops among : 

On thuso it dependvs, who the visit are paying, 

Whether lontt shall he* short, w hetlicr sfiort shall be loinh 

If projndlcod prido. or foniuUity prosing, 

If siiiooth'tongiiccl hjpocriHy, vain afleeUition, 

^ i '.iricbity jiert, or stnpuiity dozing, 

Should stay but a </oy, 'tis a long viSititfunt. 

If Ignorance nulo, or if plandci's sharp voic<', 

If a ]H1pplnj■ay-co^eomb should pestei your eai , 

Or if clamorouK revelry stun you w’ith noise, 

Kach minute's a doy, and each cUuf is a j/tar. 

Ihit if worth unaffected, if friendship sincere, 

If talents exalted, and wiKloin refined. 

If esindoiir, good sense, and good nature apiM'ar, 

Iinlnn;aig, enlightening, enchanting the mind, 

JTow swift files the time, and how short is their stay 
iCuch <laj/s hut a mmote, each t/rnr but a doy.’ 


llEPudnUCTION OF SIJ.K. 

bVcncli jKipcrs state that Professor Debzemu* has dise i- 
vorod a nielJiod of transfonning silk rags into a glutinous 
paste, wliich can be drawn out into threads, and tlum woven 
into articles equally strong and lieaiitiful, as if formed of the 
original cocoon silk. In the same way that caontchouc is 
drawn out into filaments, and woven into a durable mate- 
rial, so are these renmants of silk reduced to what is no 
more than its primitive state — namely, a glutinous jiaste, 
by means of a dissolvent, and, like fused glass, re-acquires, 
oil coming into the air, all its original strength and tena- 
citj. Having found the best dissolvtiiit of the caoutchouc 
(the distillation of this clastic resin). Professor Debzenne 
was not deceived when lie thought that he could also dis- 
iil silk, which he found to be tlie true ^icdium for its dis- 
RoUition. The crude silk, and that which is not dyed, was 
easily managed. Tlio inventor at iircsciit has found no dif- 
ticulty but with the dyed portions of silk, and more esjKj- 
eially the black ones; Imt he hopes, by continuing hia close 
attention to the sulpeci, to overcome this difficulty. This 
is certainly a very startling discovery, and one of whose 
value it is, in its present state, inqKissible to form any esti- 
mate, Every one knows the important uses to which' linen, 
cotton, and even woollen raga are applied ; but hitherto, 
worn-out silk has been of no value whatever. If, however, 
it is possible to distiolve tliem into a glutinous paste /mar 
logous to, or the same with, that which exists within the 
silk-worin fand which is derived from the caoutchouc which 
eusts in the mulberry leaves) before it spins its cocoon, 
then tlwre will bt* little difficulty of drawing it out Into 
n laments for the use of the weaver. 

ANTI-B0WIN<J fiOCIETV. 

Ilie practice of bowing has arrived at an incmiv^ient 
degree of frequeno.y on the continent. In Germany,^ man 
is bound to pay this mark of so-callod ^lolIteucKs to every 


one with whom he has the smaUesf; aequsintance. A | 
person, therefore, who moves much in what is called ‘ so- i 
f}iety,E cannot take the shortest walk in a public street or ! 
pi-onienade, without having to go through a rather elabo- , 
rate evolution some half-dozen times: he has at first to | 
slacken liis pace; wlien beside the person he meets, to place ' 
liis hand to his hat, and ct/At passing liim, either to lift it I 
from his head, or, if to a lady, to take it fairly off and put I 
it on again. This has at length been found extremely hi- 
eonvement and fatiguing, and a society has recently been 
establislieii at Berlin to abolisb the practice, by each mem- 
ber entiTing into an agreement never to follow it. The 
French newspaper from w^iicli we copy tlie information | 
recommends the formation of a similar association in I^aris; ! 
and not without reason, for the French outdo even the ' 
(rormans in the assiduity with which they practise bowing. 1 1 
I'hey not only observe it amongst friends and slight acquain- 1 1 
tanecs, hut often towards perthet strangers. When you on- ; 
ter and loaVe a cafe, you are expected to bow *. you cannot ! i 
go into tlie Innnblcst shop without bowing at least twice ; . 
to the fennne or JiUe do Umtiqm : if you meet a stranger on 
the stairs, in a passage, or inside a public vehicle, you must* 
bow. In country places, you are bound to bow to every in- 
dividual you meet, beuanse they either bow or curtsey to 
you. The Frond) editor, in reconiinending tlu* abatement 
of this ciistoin, connncnces his strictures on it on :esthetii* 
grounds. It is, he argues, a lastelews and unbecoming cvolii- i 
tion. ‘ ( ^* 111 ,’ ho asks, ‘ thnvt* be an> thing more ungraceful than , 
the movement of the arm when it is raised abo\e the nose ; 
to touch that hideous black head-dress of boaver or of silk 
with which Knropcaii man surmounts bis visage? t!an there I 
be anything more stiiijid than the concave movement which I 
he afterwards executes, hat in hand, uml«!r tlie plea of ]»> | 

litenesH, and vvhieh gives to the most comely figure the air j! 
of a puppet suddenly distorted by the pulling of thread uj- | 
the jiressurc of a Rjiring? Fnnn eoiisiderations of art and |' 
taste, the projected reform is tlxTefore evidently neces- ] 
sary. It is ciiuolly desiraldc' in a sanitarv point of view. 

In 80 often exjiosing your head to the elements, it niii\ ' 
happen that a current of uir or a torrent of rain may influ 1 ’ i 
a severe catarrh. Lastly, on tin* scoie of domestic econo- 
my, such frequent bowing ought to be abolished ; a hat .i ' 
mouth is almost necessary to keep up a rcHpectable apjiear- 
anoe, for the rim is so soon worn by the consbnjt action 1o j , 
which it is subjected by the incessant succession of bows 
which it assists in perjietTating.’ Such an* the facetious 
arguments put forth by our h'rench eonteuii.orary to stime.- 
late the formation of a society similar to that established 
at Berlin. On this side the Channel no such efforts need 
be made. The national rcservi; for whieli w'c are celebrated 
is a bar to any more freipient bowing than is absolutely ne- 
cessary to keep up that di'grce of sociality which outwaid 
forms contribute to preserve. 


SONNET. 

«y 8. W. k'AHTIllDOJC. 

Til Has is a Biiirit in this world of ours, 

Albeit vinobficrved by vulgar eye, 

Of gentlest grueo and queenly mojchty. 

The ix>et is her lover ; in her bowers 

He still for aye would »|)cnd the happy Jjours : 

With her he drinks the cloudless morning sky, 
Marks in the storm heaven's dazzling arrow s fi \ , 
And evening build i’ the west her golden tow€*rj. 
With her, liis over young and bcaut<>ous guide. 

He scans the earth, the ocean, and the air ; 
Explores the haunts whei*e pcai*e and joy abide, 
An<l worships grace and beauty everywhere. 

In^er dear bosom ho his heait doth hide, 

Nor ebanec nor change shall that pinw love impair. 


NOTE. 

The answer to the Enigma in No. 38 is— NoriirNO. 
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RELATIONSHIP. ’ 

It is a poetical idea of old standing, that there is some- 
thing in blood- relationship which is quite irrepressible, 
and never fails to make itself known through the thickest 
disguises. Tims, a child lost in infancy, coming into the 
presence of its parents at a future period, is supposed 
always to excite in tiieir bosoms such feelings as are 
sure, sooner or later, to lead to a recognition. There is 
more of sentimental beauty than of truth in the notion, 
and wc have, in reality, no well authenticated case of 
children being i^lBliated in this manner, unless where 
there was a likeness, or some other circumstance, to give 
rise to a suspicion. The fact is, that parents and chil- 
dren, brothers and sisters, who have never seen each 
other, may be brought together, and continue to meet 
for years, and never dream of the relationship wliioh 
exists between them. They are to each other merely 
human beings, members of the great democracy, bear- 
ing no natural ensigns of any kind to awaken those 
yearnings of wliich poetical writers speak. It will, 
indeed, sometimes happen that a trace of family re- 
semblance ftwakens a supposition of the relationship, 
and that this occasionally leads to a clearing up of 
the casei but of mysterious recognitions, through the 
force of some unseen principle, such as is usually 
called the voice of nature, there is assuredly no satis- 
factory evidence. 

There is likewise a prevalent belief that relations, 
fully cognisant of each other, are endowed by nature 
with a mysterious mutual affection which nothing can 
ever altogether extinguish. Thus a parent expects to 
bo necessarily, or by the mere force of nature, beloved 
by his children, however he may treat them. Thus 
brothers and sisters, uncles and nephews, aunts and 
nieces, all expect to find themselves held recipi*ocally in 
great regard, simply because of those relations *, althouj^h 
It may be that they have never before been in each 
other’s company, or had any other opportunity of form- 
ing the slightest attachment. This belief is not so en- 
tirely unfounded as the preceding. Nature has given 
to the mother an instinctive love of her offspring, though 
tliis appears in very different degrees in different indi- 
viduals, and only has force during the tender^e of the 
children. There is also a certain feeling entertained at 
all periods of life amongst blood-relations, a certain in- 
.terest in each other, independent of habits of intimacy, 
being apipurently a modification of the amour proprt\ as 
if we held these |>erBon8 as somehow part of ourselves. 
But beyond these feelings, which may be admitted to 
be implanted by nature in our mental constitution, there 
is certainly nothing in consanguinity calculated to pro- 
duce attachment, Xhexe, as in other relations of life, 
firlendship dej^ndi aiinidy upon those conditions which 
are usually p^ttctive df it— as old association, congeni- 


ality of dispositions, community of likiijgs and dislik- 
iogfi, and the interchange of civilities and* benefits. 

do not think it necessary to attempt to support 
tfnuj I proposition by many arguments ; for it seems to me 
that a little rcllection will show to all rational persons 
that no other conclusion can be co^ic to. The opposite 
notion seems to be merely one of tli?'te dreams of early 
mankind, whi(‘h liave been handod down from one 
generation to another, escaping challenge purely from 
their reaching us at a time of life when all that is 
offered to the mind is accepted. And I would say that 
this is i)eculiarly one of those^ nurse-implanted notions 
which arc of all others the most apt to take deep root in 
our minds, and afterwards to defy the efforts of reason 
to supplant them. Perhaps it would be found in nine 
out of ten of all the l)est intellects of the country, that> 
they believe, without inquiry, or any just foundation for 
their belief, that there is a kind of witchcraft in blood- 
relationship, making nmtual love of^arent and child, of 
iirother and brother, independent of all worldly condi- 
tions. The idea has in it some poetical beauty and in- 
terest *, but it is nevertheless a great error, and, like all 
errors, liable to produce evil. • 

It seems to me that a large part of the occasional 
unhappiness attending relationship may be traced to 
this cause. Relations depend upon the cffi(‘acy of the 
supposed instinct for procuring and retaining mutual 
affection, and, secure in this reliance, see no occasion to 
cultivate friendship or attachment by the ordinary and 
only legitimate methods. Often parents will treat their 
children with coldness or even harshness, conceiving 
that nevertheless the children will or ought to regard 
them with reverence and affection. Brothers and sisters, 
in like manner, trusting to an abstraction which has no 
existence but in the mind, often act with levity or un- 
kindliness towards each other, expecting nevertheless 
that the offended individual will overlook it by virtue 
of the instinctive regard arising from relationship. And 
generally, it may be observed that a reliance upon 
this supposed instinct induces, in domestic circles, a 
much less careful conduct amongst the various mem- 
bers, with regard to cacli other’s feelings and interests, 
than is to be seen amongst associates who are not akin. 
The parent thinks he may indulge safely in a little 
tyranny over his little ones — * are they not my childrent 
and should they not therefore love me Ho may be 
unreasonable as much as he chooses with one who ought 
to be ever attached; he may insult and mortify the most 
sensitive of natures, and yet expect tb see the wounded 
being crouch, spaniel-like, at his fbet, the more loving 
that he has been aggrieved; he may show a general 
conduct in life whicli no one can respect ; yet he wilj^ 
expect that his children are to be unaffected in 
attachment by all such circumstances. Or, atJK^ 
best, the parent may tdee no pains to c] " 
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affections of the chil<Jren. Fulfilling qij[^ tlie mo«t 
Obvious duties, he may never address hii| young ones 
with a kindly word or caress, but always act towards 
them with the appearance, if not the reality, of indiffe- 
rence. And yet this man will expect to be as pjuch 
beloved by his offspring through the vr^ole extent of 
their joint lives, as if he had been continually pouring 
benedictions and acts of kindness upon riiein. Here 
is surely an error of great magnitude, which it is most 
desirable to see corrected. There are, too, fathers, 
and even mothers, who, though fond of their chil- 
dren, and sufficiently anxious’ to advance their hap- 
piness, hiive, from awkwardness or some other habits 
of the mind, no power of showing their feelings. Per- 
haps they, on the contrary, take refuge from the 
difficulty they are under, in a hard external manner, 
bearing an appearance of indifference, if not of un- 
kindliness. Here, likewise, the full stream of affection 
is expected to fiow from the children : hut can it do so ? 
Can the children of such parents love them as much as 
if they had been in the habit, from the dawn of intel- 
ligence, of experiencing every mark of parental affec- 
tion? It is evideiiriy impossible. I have heard of a 
mother of excellent general character wlio had always 
borne to her numerous children an appearance of com- 
parative coldness. She confessed to them on her death- 
bed, to their great surprise, that in reality she had 
always felt in the warmest manner towards them all, 
hut was utterly incapable of expressing her real senti- 
ments. 'j'ins was surely riost unfortunate ; for it cannot 
be doubted that the children of this mother would have 
displayed a much warmer degree of regard tow’ards her 
tlxrough life, if they bad not been all along under an 
Impression that she was indifferent to them. How 
much, then, of possible happiness w’as forfeited in this 
family in consequence of a had manner^ probably in- 
duced at first by %false notion regarding the natural 
affections. 

It is strange that, while meliorations are sought in 
all departments of social iK)lity, no one ever thinks of 
the tremendous oppressions and grievances which prevail 
ill domestic circles. The meroilessness of the most bar- 
barous ages flourishes to this day in many a household 
hearing every external mark of propriety, Tetbons of 
all imaginable respectabilit} in their ordinary conduct, 
take leave to act witlf Draconic tyranny and cruelty 
towards the helpless beings committed by nature to 
their charge, and whose very inability to resist or escape 
ought to be a strong pleading in their behalf. To every 
caprice that the human mind is capable of, to every 
possible peculiarity of heartlessness, jealousy, malignity, 
chiloren are exposed at the hands of their parents, and 
yet no one can presume to interfere, A parent can take 
leave to visit a child with every kind of persecution in 
word and act, and yet the sufferer has not even the poor 
consolation of public sympathy if bo attempts to reclaim 
against the injury. And all this is mainly on account 
of a notion, that there is a mystic tie between parent 
and child, which at once renders their relation inde- 
pendent of all the ordinary principles of human na- 
ture, and raises it above the scope of all human law. 
When we consult nature herself, we hear nothing of 
such a tie. Ask any child who is well-treated by 
its parents why it loves them, and invariably you 
have for answer, ‘because they are kind to me,’ or 
something to the same efibet. And when investigation 
is made into the feelings of an ill-used child towards 
its parents, the result as invariably is, that these are 
found to be objects of dread and dislike in consequence 
of their conduct. 

What I wish to impress, in fine, by this paper, is, that 
the aftbetions of relatives towards each other ore simply 
^vemed, like the aff’ections of persons not akin, by the 
”*®‘**'*^inwhichthey treat cachother. Here yon no more 
from thorns, than in any other department 

The practice of To attain, therefore, 

degree of frequency on of children, or of brothers 

is bound to pay this mar^^o^y ^ always appeared 


before them in a kin^y and beneficent character, and to 
have alwajfs spoken and acted with a defetence to their 
feelings. Not riiat there may not be much good-humoured 
latitude of discourse amongst the members of a family ; 
but certainly all hard and biting speeches should be as 
carefully avoided here as in miscellaneous society. Let 
these conditions be observed, and amity and mutual 
helpfulness, love and peace, will undoubtedly be realised ; 
but let an opposite course be followed, and the results 
will ns unquestionably be opposite. The parent will 
be unhonoured by his children, and he will deserve to be 
so. And brothers and sisters, who might have promoted 
each other’s happiness to**an alnjoat indfefinite extent, 
will find themselves a source of continual mutual heart- 
burning and vexation. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE CHINESE. 

THIRD ARTICLE — THE DRAMA AND FICTION. 

The Chinese are excessively fond of theatrical represen- 
tation, consequently the drama is one of the most ex- 
tensively-supplied departments of their literature. Their 
mode of performing plays accords with tliat of tlio 
British stage wdien in its infancy. There are no scenes ; 
but the dresses of the best companies are splendid, and 
costly in the extreme. The w'omen’s parts, moreover, 
are jierformed by young men and boys. Their theatres 
are seldom stationary ; and the actors w’ander I’rom town 
to town, where they exhibit their perfonnaiices for hire. 
On festivals, the government contributes to their re- 
ward, as our own corporations did to that of English 
strolling companies in the olden time; but the usual 
plan is, for the inhabitants of the tdwn they may visit 
to subscribe a purse and engage them. A temporary 
tlieatre is erected, and the whole neighbourhood libe- 
rally allowed to attend. M'hcn the actors have concluded 
their performances, they move off to another quarter, 
and the same thing is repeated. It is customary to 
employ actors at private entertainments, wliicli are nev er 
considWed complete without a theatrical exhibition. 
Upon such occasions a list of plays is handed to the 
most distinguished guest, who selects xvhichcver most 
accords with his fancy. The principal urns and all large 
private establishments have a room expressly for this 
purpose. 

Not only witnessing, but reading plays, would appear 
to be a favourite pastime of the Chinese, if we may judge 
from the vast number of such productions already ex- 
tant, and constantly added to. They do not divide 
these productions into tragedies and comedies ; but an 
equally broad distinction exists, their xilays being of 
two kinds : historical dramas, which, like those of the 
Greeks, represent the actions of some ancient hero; and 
domestic dramas, taken from ordinary and familiar life. 
They' have no divisions into acts and scenes, Tlie dia- 
logue is in ordinary prose, but interspersed with snatches 
of song or vaudevilles, wdiich the principal performer 
chants forth in unison witli music. The name of the 
tune is inserted at the head of each passage which is to 
be sung, exactly as it is in the lighter pieces of the 
French school. Of ‘ The Sorrows of Han,’ one of their 
best historical plays, Mr Davis remarks, in the preface 
to his translation, that it is in ‘ remarkable accordance 
with our ow'n canons of criticism. The unity of action 
is complete, and the unities of time and place much less 
violated than they frequently are on the English stage. 
The grandeur and gravity of the subject, the rank and 
dignity of the personages, the tragical (mtastrophe, and. 
the strict award of poetical justice, might sij^sfy the 
most rigid admirer of Grecian rules;’ and, the translator 
might have added, every admirer also of the stock re- 
pertory of English tragedy ; for in this Chinese play 
there is, in common with ninety-nine pathetic dramas 
out of a hundred, a hero-lover, an injured heroine, a 
rival, and a villain ; but the working out of the plot, ex- 
hibiting as it does some curious points df Chinese man- 
ners, imparts the charm of novelty to tbo European 
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reftto# A ftot docwint of, and a few quotations from, 
‘The SOltqws of Han* {Ban Kim^ Tstw)^ will afford 
a fav'ctlrahte notion of the Chinese drama. It is one of 
the classics, being selected from ‘ The Hundred Plays 
of Tuen.* 

The Emperor Yuente, of the Han d 3 ma 8 ty, was one 
of the many Chinese monarchs who preferred luxury 
and courtly pleasures to war ; and at the beginning of 
the play, he declares that his peaceful propensities have 
been much indulged, for 

* Long have the frontiers been bound in tranquillity by the ties of 
mutual oaths, » 

And our pillow has been undisturbed by grief or anxiety.’ 

The fact is, a truce has just been concluded with 
the restless Tartars on the Mongol frontier. In this 
agreeable state of things ho commissions his favourite 
minister, Maou-yen-show, to seek throughout his realm 
for all the most beautiful of womankind between the 
ages of fifteen and twenty, and to send him portraits 
of each, that from them he may select a princess. The 
minister — who is the villain of Ihe play — starts on his 
mission, which he makes extremely profitable to him- 
self, by taking bribes from the parents of several girls, to 
wink at a little flattery in the Ukenesscs. At length he 
meets with a maiden whose beauty requires no llattery 
from the painter's art. In a soliloquy, the wicked man- 
darin tlius describes her attractions and his own base 
designs. — ‘The brightness of her charms was piercing 
as an arrow I ^he was perfectly beautiful, and doubt- 
less unparallelAl in tlie whole empire. But unfortu- 
nately lier father is a cultivator of land, not possessed 
of mucli wealth! When 1 insisted on a hundred ounces 
of gold, to secure h<?r being the chief object ol' the impe- 
rial choice, they first pleaded their poverty, a/ul then, re- 
lying on her extraordinary beauty, rejected my ofiers 
altogether. I therefore left them. {ConaiderH awhile.) 
But no I I have a better plan. {He huts his brows, avd 
matures hh scheua .*) 1 will disfigure her portrait iu such 
matiiVT that, when it readies the emperor, it shall 
secure her being doomed to neglected seclusion.’ In 
this object he succeeds ; the girl is ordered to repair 
to the palace, in spite of her supposed ugliness, and once 
within its walls, she could never, by the law of th^ coun- 
try, return home. In this imprisonment she afterwards 
appears witli a lute, and ‘ sorrowing in the stillness of 
midnight: let me,* she continues, ‘practise one of my 
songs to dispel my griefs.’ While singing, the emperor 
happens to pass near her with a single attendant, to 
whom he complains, that among all the lieauties selected 
to grace his palace, he has not yet discovered an object 
worthy of preference. Hearing the music, he inquires, 

‘ Is not that some lady’s lute? 

Attend, It is ; 1 hasten to advise her of your majesty’s 
approach. 

Emp. No ; hold 1 Keeper of the yellow gate, discover 
to what part of our palace that lady pertains, and bid 
her approach our presence ; but beware lest you alarm 
her. 

Attend, {Approaches in the direction of the sound, and 
speaks). What lady plays there ? The emperor comes ; 
approach to meet him. {Ladp advances.) 

Emp. Keeper of the yellow gate, see that the light 
burns brightly within your gauze lamp, and hold it 
nearer to us. 

Lacfy, {Approaching.) Had your handraaidibut known 
it was your majesty, she would have been less tardy : 
forgive, then, this delay. 

. Emp^ Truly this is a very perfect beauty ! J^rom 
what quarter come such superipr charms ?’ 

The lad^ declares her birth, parentage, and education, 
by which mpaus the fraud of the mandarin is discovered, 

* Stop, Itedp^ eff the yellow gate, bring us that picture, 
that we may view it {Se^ the picture.) Ah I how has 

* very distinctly markcMi in Cliinese pluys. 

of ! entW • and ♦ exit,* they use the words shang, ‘ aaoond,* 
aud naa, * aesssnd,' 


he dimmed the purity of the gem; bright as the waves 
in autumn ? {To the attendant.) Transmit OUT pleasure 
to the officer of the guard to behead Maoii-yeu-sliow* 
and report to us his execution.* 

The traitor, however, manages to escape this very 
summary sent^ce, and the plot thickens. He ffies to 
the Tartar camp, then assembled at tlie frontier, and ex- 
cites the khdn or chief to invade his late master’s terri- 
tories. To afford a pretext, he shows the Tartar prince 
a true portrait of the heroine, and persuades him to de- 
mand the lady of the emperor. No sooner said than 
done : an envoy is despatched by the khan, who adds, 

‘ Should he refuse, I will presently invade the south j 
his hills and rivers shall be exposed to ravage. Our 
warriors will commence by hunting, as they proceed on 
their way ; and thus, gradually entering tlfe frontiers, 1 
shall be ready to act as may best suit tlie occasion.’ 
The arrival of the envoy finds Yuente ’desperately en- 
amoured of the heroine, while she returns the passicai 
equal w'armth. The Tartar’s demand fills him 
Wii - distress. He calls on his officers to rid him of the 
invaders ; but the ministry bewail the weakness of the 
empire, and call on his majesty to^ consult its peace by 
complying with the khan’s demand. Anything rather 
than war ; and the emperor consent^. Both lovers are 
in despair ; and the following parting scene takes place. 
The actors in it, besides the hero and heroine, are the 
Tartar envoy, and the Chinese president of the board 
of censors. 

‘ Envoy. Lady, let us urge *y on to proceed on your 
way ; the sky darkens, and night is coming on. 

' Prill. Alas! when shall 1 again behold your majesty? 
I will take off my robes of distinction, and leave them 
behind me. To-day iu the palace of llan ; to-morrow I 
shall he espoused to a stranger. 1 will cease to wear 
these splendid vestments ; they shall no longer adorn 
my beauty in the eyes of men ! 

Envoy. Again let us urge you, princess, to depart ; we 
have delayed but too long already I 

7Cmp. Tis done 1 I’rincess, when you are gone, let your 
thoughts forbear to dwell with sorrow and resentment 
upon us. {They part.) And am I the gi«at monarch 
of the line of Hau ? 

Presid. l.»et your majesty cease to dwell with such 
grief upon this subject !’ ^ 

The lady is led olf, and his majesty vents his dis- 
appointment in invectives agaiiist^the cowardice of his 
army. 

‘ Emp. She is gone ! Tn vain have we maintained those 
armed heroes on the frontiers. Mention but swords and 
spears, and they tremble at their hearts like a young 
deer. The princess has this day performed what be- 
longed to themselves ; and yet do they affect the sem- 
blance of men ! 

Presid. YoUr majesty is intreated to return to the 
palace ; dwell not so bitterly, sir, on her memory ; allow 
her to depart ! 

Emp. ilid I not think of her, I had a heart of iron — 
a heart of iron ! The tears of my grief stream in a thou- 
sand channels. This evening shall her likeness be sus- 
pended in the palace, where I will sacrifice to it ; and 
tapers, with their silvery light, shall illuminate her 
chamber.’ 

Meanwhile the heroine reaches the Tartar camp. 
Her charms make a deep impression on the khan, hut 
the damsel is inconsolable for the loss of her emperor. 
The Tartar army marches off with the lovely prize 
towards their own territories, and the catastrophe ap- 
pro^aches. When they reach the boundary of the Chi- 
nese empire (at a spot marked as minutely in the play 
as if it were a book of topography),* the pracess ex- 
claims, * What place is this ? 

Envoy. It is the river of the Black !pr^n, the 
frontier of the Tartar territories, and those of China. 
This southern shore is the emperor’s ; on the northern 
side commences our Tartar dominion. ' 

Princess. {To the khan.) Great king, I take a cup of 
wine, and '^our a libation towards the south ; my last 
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farewell to the emper6r. (Poufs the libation,) Empeit>r 
of HaO, this life is tinishcd ; 1 await thee in the next 1 
(Throws herseU into the river, y 

The dameel is drowned, and the khan deeply dis- 
tressed, He decrees that her sepulchre shall be placed 
on the river’s bank, and called * The V|*rdant Tomb •/ 
and, as a sort of expiation, makes up his quarrel with 
the Chinese emperor, to whom he delivers over the 
traitorous mandarin. The scene returns to the Imperial 
palace, and the play ends thus : — 

‘ Presid, This daj^ after the close of the morning coun- 
cil, a foreign envoy appeared, bringing with him the 
fettered traitor Maou-yen-show. He announces that the 
renegade, by deserting his allegiance, led to the breach 
of truce, and occasioned all these calamities. The 
princess is ifo more! and the khan wishes for peace 
and friendship between the two nations. The envo}’’ 
attends with reverence your imperial decision. 

Emp, Then strike off the traitor’s liead, and bo it 
presented as an offering to the shade of tlic princess ! 
Let a fit banquet be got ready for the envoy, prepara- 
tory to his return. (Ilecites these verses.) 

At the fall of the leaf, wlien the wild-fowl’y cry was heard in Ihe 
recesses of the palace, 

Sad droams returned our lonely i-illow— wc thought of her 
through the night. 

Her verdant tomb remains, but where shall we seek hcrf^elf 
The perfidious painter's he^ shall atone for the beauty which he 
wrontfcd !’ 

We now turn to novels and romances, which are ex- 
tensively read by the Chinese. Some of them present 
a remarkable resemblance to our own. The chapters 
are occasionally headed by verses appropriate to their 
(ontents, like the mottos of English novels. On the 
same principle 'which dictates the selection of names in 
English fiction for such characters as Sir Anthony 
Absolute, Young Rapid, Oldbuck, Waverley, namely, a 
reference to tbeir dispositions and conduct, names are 
selected for the characters in Chinese novels. Thus, the 
hero of one of the most popular Chinese hales, ‘ The 
Fortunate Union’ (Haon-kew-chuen), is named Teih- 
choo-ngyu, os ‘Iron ;* and he is a very strong and de- 
termined fellow. The literal import of the heroine’s 
name (Shwey-ping-sin) is ‘ icy-hearted,’ a trope imply- 
ing, amongst European as wel i as Chinese poets, chaste.* 
This lady’s father, an 'extremely inflexible person, is 
Shwey-un, literally, * dwelling in singleness of pur- 
pose;* there is scarcely a novel from which siroilai' 
examples might not be obtained. Another point of 
the comparison with European fictions is presented in 
alternation of dialogue with description which takes 
place in Chinese stories. In tlic art of sustaining 
a plot, and finally conducting it to the denouement, 
but little or no difierence can be perceived between 
tbc best Chinese and the best English romances. * It 
is in picturing the details of social life,’ observes M. 
Abel Remusat, ‘ that tlie authors of Chinese romance 
excel, approaching very nearly in tliis respect to Richard- 
son and Fielding, but, above all, to Smollett and Miss 
Burney. Like these novelists, the Chinese produce u 
high degree of illusion by the truth of tlieir portraiture 
of the passions and of character. Their personages 
possess all possible reality. One seems to make their 
acquaintance by reading of their actions, by hearing 
them talk, and by following the minute particulars into 
which their conversations enter.’f One scene from 
the ‘Fortunate Union’ will exemplify this, and give 
a favourable notion of Chinese jurisprudence. A 
flutter ^neral has been condemned to ^ath, and the 
Mip (Teih-choo-ngyu), the son of one of the judl^es 
f ^rushes into the court to plead the gene- 

m’s cause. ‘Ttie three members of the triple-court 
emperor’s approval of his 
to record their dissent At the same 

I ^****^ff ftboBte as ice, as pure assnow, thoushalt notesoap^ 

flrowjS to the *Two Cousins,* translated from Obliise^ tuts 
^ FfCpIOu. . ’ s , 


time, howe-ver, that they confirmed the sentence of be- 
heading, and waited only fbr the imperial warrant to 
execute the same, they still felt a secret uneasiness at 
the prisoner’s fate ; and when a person was seen enter- 
ing the court, and thus loudly addressing them, they 
experienced a mixed sensation of alarm at the distur- 
bance, regret for their sentence, and resentment at the 
intrusion, lliscovering, on a closer view, that it 'was 
Teih-choo-ngyu, the other two members felt unwilling 
to be harsh ; but his father struck the table with fury, 
and rated him in round terms, demanding how he pre- 
sumed thus madly to addr^fis so high a court, assembled 
there by imperial commission to decide on a capital 
case ? “ The laws admit of no private feelings,” cried he, 
and ordered the intruder into custody; but Teih-choo- 
ngyu loudly exclaimed. “ My lord, you are mistaken j the 
emperor himself suspends the drum at his palace gate, 
and admits ^1 to state their hardships without reserve ; 
may I not be allowed to right the injured before this 
very tribunal of life and death ?” “ What have you to 
do with the prisoner,” inquired his father, “that you 
should right his case ?”^ * The Brutus-like father orders 
his son into custody for daring to show contempt of 
court ; but his two colleagues interfere in favour of the 
young man, v'hom they ‘ pacify with good words.* But 
he is not to be silenced, and after some further discus- 
sion, exclaims, ‘“Let me ask you what meant that 
saying of the ancient emperor, * Thrice be death de- 
layed,’* or of the ancient minister, ‘ In three cases only 
be death inflexibly awarded?’ Your reasonings, if true, 
would go far to deprive these sacred characters of their 
reputation for wisdom.” ^ 

* The two other judges answered pot a word, hut his 
father broke silence. “ Foolish boy, say no more. This 
man’s death is inevitable.” Teih-clioo-ngyu, however, 
rejoined with warmth, ** Brave men and worthy leaders 
arc the rare productions of heaven ; if your lordships are 
inflexible, and persist in condemning How-heaou to 
death, let n)e intreat you to condemn me with him !” 

“ But his guilt and incapacity have been proved,” said 
Teih-ying ; “ it is only condemning a worthless servant ; 
is there anything extraordinary in that ?” “ Men’s capa- 
cities are not so easily known,” said his son ; “ the cou- 
rage and ability of this leader are such, that if he be re- 
appointed to the frontier, be shall prove another ‘ wall of 
a thousand leagues ’f — no hero of the age may compare 
with him.” “ Allowing his capacity to be great,” ob- 
served the father, “his delinquency is still greater.” 

“ The ablest leaders,” said Teih-choo-ngyu, “ must ever , 
be liable to commit errors ; and hence it is customary i 
for the emperor to reprieve them for a '^■hile, that they | 
may redeem themselves by acts of merit” “But in ; 
that case,” remarked one of the judges, “ somebody i 
must be surety ; will you venture to be answerable for 
him ?” “ If How-heaou be restored to his command.” 
replied he, “ I intreat that ray own head may answer for 
his misconduct, as the just punishment of such rash- 
ness.” The other two judges now turned to Teih-ying, 
and said, “Since your lordship’s son thus publicly 
tenders his personal responsibility, it befits us to make 
a formal representation, and request his majesty’s plea- 
sure.” Teih-ying w'as compelled, under the circum- 
stances of the case, to assent to this : the leader was 
accordingly remanded to prison ; and Teih-choo-ngyu, 
being caU^ upon to enter into a written engagement on 
the spot, wlfcB placed in custody for the time being.* By 
this spirited conduct Teih-choo-ngyu succeeds in saving 
the injured general. 

It Is impossible to detail the involved and exciting • 
plot of this excellent tale sufficiently to give even the 
merest outline. It wiU, however, well repay perusal. A 
translation of it has been made by Mr Davis, at tlie 
expense of the ‘Oriental Translation Fund,* and a co- 


* Such Is thaootiml piactios in ordinaiy «ases at tlw present day ; 
first, by the local nias{si;rate, who refers to tho nbriboiot ; 
next, ^ the provinolal judfo, who refers to the Cilmfnal tribunal ; 
]a«tly,% the erltuliuil tribunid, which infers to the etttneror. 
f The Ohineso nashe for tMr 
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pious epitome of the story appeared in the 28th vo- 
lume of the Asiatic Joum^. The plot of another tale* 
however, called the ‘Three Dedicated Itooms,* falls 
better within our compass : — 

Two men, named Tang and Yu, live in the same 
street Yu is constantly spending his estate, while his 
neighbour is as avariciously increasing his ; gradually 
buying up Yu’s property, till all the latter has left in the 
world is a single building, which rose to three storeys, 
each consisting of a single room ; the lowest he dedicated 
to men, ^ing that in which he received his friends; 
in the middle room he read ^^od wrote, and dedicated 
it to the ancients ; the highest was dedicated to heaven, 
and had only within it a sacred book and a chafing-dish 
for incense. It seems that in Cliina, if a man, on selling 
his estate, reserve any part, however small, he am at 
any time redeem the rest; so that a purchase under such 
reserve is no more than a mortgage. This circumstance 
was annoying to Tang, the avaricious man, who tried by 
, every possible means to get possession of the ‘three de- 
dicated rooms;* and thus cut off the privilege of re- 
demption. In the midst of Yu’s poverty, he was visited 
by a wealthy and benevolent friend, who generously 
offered to redeem his house and gardens ; but the other 
having turned somewhat cynical, resolutely declined 
it, saying the three rooms would do for liim ; that he 
could not live long ; and that at his death every brick 
and tile would go to strangers. The friend, on taking 
leave, thus addressed him : ‘ At night, while I was #e- 
posing in the lowest room, I observed a white rat, 
which suddenlj^ sunk into the fioor. Some treasure is 
no doubt concealed there. ()n no account part with 
those three rooms.’ But Yu only laughed at his 
friend’s caution, "^u had a son born to him in his old 
age, on which occasion his guests poured in upon him 
in such numbers, that, according to the Chinese ex- 
I pression, ‘ they ate his salt cleicn, and drank his vinegar 
I dry,’ lie sold his rooms to the purchaser of the other 
p;irt of the property, and died shortly after, leaving his 
j w'idow' and son in great distress. The rich Tang died 
; also. 

j The son, however, became a great scholar, and of 
: course acquired a mandarin’s cap. One day, us he was 
' travelling tow^ards his mother’s house, a young woman 
^ presented a petition in the name of her husband, im- 
; ploring his protection, and ofiering, with liis whole 
family, to become his slaves. Her father-in-law (wlio 
happened to be Tang), she said, was a ricli man, and 
while he lived, contrived to keep out of scrapes ; but 
. be made many enemies; and at his death Ins son 
i was persecuted by them, and lost a great part of his 
' property ; hut that a greater misfortune had now be- 
fallen him — he was cast into prison, and none but him- 
self (the mandarin) could get him out. The young man 
conceived it to be some trick, but the w'oman assured 
him to tlie contrary. ‘ In the midst of our property,* 
said she, ‘ is a tall building, called “ the three dedicated 
rooms.’* It originally belonged to your lordship’s father, 
but was sold. We lived in it for several years without 
molestation. Lately, however, some one presented an 
anonymous petition to the courts, saying that my hus- 
band was one of a nest of robbers *, and that the three 
generations, from the grandfather to the grandson, were 
all rogues ; that there were now twenty pieces of trea- 
sure deposited under the “ three dedicated rooms,” and 
lihat when the hoard was taken up, the ’particulars 
would be understood.* She went on* to state that, in 
consequence of this information, the magistrates caused 
.a search to be made, ‘that the treasure was found, her 
husband apprehended, and sent to prison, where he un- 
derwent ^the torture, to force him to a discovery of his 
associates, j^othing,* she adds, * can save us hut 
your clwTOiing the money, which must have belonged to 
your family.* The young mandarin refused to do this, 
but promised ip inquire of the magistrate into the par- 

Oh iheupphag tho ciroumstance to his motlmit she 
immediate^' caued to. her recollection the story of the 


white rdt, which the young man laughed at ; but the 
magistrate, who had now arrived, thought there was 
something in it which would give them a duo to the 
business, especially when the mother informed himt that 
ton years after her husband’s death, his friend had paid 
her a visit, and inquired whether, before they sold 
‘ three dedicated rooms,’ they had discovered any trea- 
sure; and tliat, being answered in the negative, he said 
it was a fine thing for those who had bought the pi*©- 
perty, but that, undeserving of the wedth they had 
thus acquired, instead of a blessing, it would turn out 
their greatest nusfortunc. During this conversation 
the old gentleman made his appearance, and the story 
of the white rat and the treasure was at once unraveled ; 
the treasure was employed in redeeming the property 
of the deceased Yu ; and the son of Tung was released 
from prison. 

In order to reraeml»er these circumstances, every one 
a stanza of verses, the object of which was to advise 
jf^W'ns of opulence not to be contriving schemes for the 
acq,Airemcnt of their neighbours* property. The lines 
were to this ctlect: — 

By want oomp^lled, he sold lii» hiiiiBC and land : 
tluth house and hind the purchascrH return. 

Thus protit ends the course hy virtue planned, 

While envious plotters their Tuisfurtunes mourn. 

Of course it would be possible, from such an immense 
library as Chinese literature presents, to multiply spe- 
cimens of the various departments of wrltingin whicli 
Chinese authors excel. Enohgh, liowever, nas been 
selected to give the reader a notion of the high state 
of literary art in the ‘ Celestial Empire.’ 


LOlTEBINGSrlN FnANCE— 1844 . ' 

ASCENT OF THE PARIOU AND PETIT PUV PK DOME. 

(^un vehicle, as 1 said, had descended the southern 
slopes of the low hills which lie to the south-west of 
Vichy, and entered on the principal plain of the 
Liniagne, now rich in alt that renders the earth beau- 
tiful, but, in the remoteness of past agesf the bottom 
of a great fresh-water lake. Advancing at easy pace 
along avenues of massive walnut-trees, we had an op- 
portunity of observing the fertility of the alluvial fields 
on each side » of us, the country being loaded with 
crops of grain, part of which were already, though early 
in July, falling under the hands of the reaper. Occa- 
sionally, wo also passed patches of land doing the 
double duty of supporting crops of bright green her- 
bage and clusters of apple-trees, the natural fertility 
of the soil in such cases being greatly augmented by 
artificial irrigation. 

In the course of our ride across the plain, we passed 
through the small towns of Aiguc-Perse, llhiom, and 
Mont-Ferrand, the latter situated on the summit of a 
rising ground, and consisting of heavy buildings of a 
dark-coloured lava. At this point we had gained within 
two or three miles’ of the further limits of the plain, and 
the town of Clermont came prominently into view, 
backed by a semicircle of moimtains broken into 
masses, varying alike in height and colour ; the lower, 
consisting of round-topped hills, clothed in vineyards 
and cottages, while those behind, heathy and brown, 
rose to a majestic height, and were gathered around 
the gigantic Puy de Dome, as if clinging to a common 
protector and parent. ^ 

At length we reached Clermont, favourably situated 
on ^ fiattish low hill, sloping ^ntly in all dilutions, at 
the verge of tlie Limagne. The asoeuding approaches 
to this ancient capital of Auvergne ate described by 
old travellers as so vile and offensive, that we were 
pleasingly disappointed in finding tbem much improved, 
and that the town generally had in recent times under- 
gone numerous reparations, so as to be now one of the 
neatest and best built in IVance. As at Mont-Ferrand, 
the houses are built of lavu,< and the streets paVed 
with the fame materiel. There is, however, nothing^ 
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fitrattge in the employment of this volcanic product, 
many of our Scottisli towns being constructed of whin- 
stone, which is only a compact species of lava, of a light- 
blue colour. The lava-stone 6f Clermont is grayish- 
black, and vesicular ; that is, full of small holes, like the 
cooled cinders of furnaces; but it is excessively hard, and 
so impervious to the weather, that the fjtones of the 
cathedral, which is built of it, though hewn six hundred 
years ago, are as sharp in their angles as thO day they 
were fashioned by the builder. 

Leaving the examination of the town to a future 
opportunity, I was anxious to take advantage of the 
settled fine weather to pay my visit to the range of ad- 
joining puys or peaks. To be done properly, this re- 
quires a guide, and the use of a car; for about five miles 
must be passed over in ascending tho braes, or low hills, 
formerly noticed, before we reach tlie base of the prin- 
cipal mountains. A car was accordingly hired, well- 
provisioned for a day’s excursion, and, accompanied by a 
geological friend from Edinburgh,* who was fortunately 
on the same errand, and had already procured a guide, 
our party dmve out of Clermont, on an expedition the 
most interesting in Vhich W’e had ever been engaged. 
While pursuing our way beyond the barriers, let us 
consider for a moment what it is we are going to sec. 

In the year 1751, two members of tlie Academy of 
Paris, Guettard and Malesherbes, on their return from j 
Italy, where they had visited Vesuvius, and observed its 
producti|ps, passed through Moutelimart, a small town 
on the l«t bank of the *Khone. Here they were sur- 
prised to observe that the pavement of the streets con- 
sisted of masses of basalt, brought from Koebemaure, 
on the opposite side of the river ; and they were, more- 
ftver, told that tliere was a ij^ptain-tract in that direc- 
tion wliich abounded with simualf rocks. Incited by a 
love of 'science, they proceeded in search of the basaltic 
hills, and, step by step, reached Clerioont in Auvergne, 
discovering every daj fresh reason to believe in the 
volcanic origin of the mountains they traversed. At 
Clermont, all doubts on tl\o. subject ceased. The cur- 
rents of lava in the vicinity, black and rugged as those 
of Vesuvius* descending uninterruptedly from some 
conical hills of scoria:, most of wliich present a regular 
crater, convinced them of the truth of their conjectures, 
and they loudly proclaimed the interesting discovery. 
On their return to Paris, M. Guettard published a me- 
moir, announcing the existence of volcanic remains in 
Auvergne, but obtained very little credit. The idea 
appeared to most persons an extravagance; but the 
obstinacy Of ignorance was finally forced to yield to 
conviction, and the investigations of Demarcst in 1771 
put an end to all doubt on the question.f 
The more recent inquiries of our indefatigable and 
ingenious countryman, Scroi)e, and others, French and 
Buglish, have brought the volcanic region of Auvergne 
prominently into notice as a field of geological study. 
Nor is it without interest to ordinary travellers. A 
great cluster or chain of conical rapuntains, eacli an 
extinct volcano, left very much in the form it possessed 
at the moment of cooling, when it ceased to act — and 
which may have been ten thousand years ago, for what 
anybody can tell — ^is not a thing seen every day, or in 
every situation. Vesuvius, Stromholi, and Etna, smoke 
and rage, and from time to time vomit forth their cur- 
rents of liquid lava and their showers of scoria*. Here 
are dozens of volcanic heights once equally active, but 
now dormant, and covered with the soil and herbage of 
accumulated centuries— a region of fire and smoke 
transformed by time into a tranquil sheep and paittle 
walk. It was the central point of this once extraor- 
miwy scene of commotion that we were going to see. 

Our way lay along a road which wound ftself in a 
singular ana j^cturesque manner up the acclivities of 
the mus, in a direction westward from Clermont, every 
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turn of the path revealing some new and striking pro- 
spect. The lower ridges, consisting of calcareous stra- 
tified rocks, were chiefiy covered with vineyards j but 
to these succeeded small fields of grain; and these, 
in their turn, gave way to heathy uplands, tlirough 
which projected masses of bare rock, either lava or 
granite. These features of the country around us were, 
Ijowever, for the time less attractive than its human 
inhabitants. Nearly all tho way, from the gates of 
Clermont to the summit of the plateau on which the 
peaks appear to rest, a distance of several miles, Ve 
encountered and passed a»secmingly continuous band, 
or series of bands, of mountaineers proceeding with cars 
of firewood to market. This was my first introduction 
to the descendants of the ancient Gauls, as they are sup- 
posed to be, and it was with something more than mere 
curiosity that I examined their garb and personal ap- 
|)carance, as they descended the successive slopes to- 
wards the i>lain. The cars, rude in their construction, 
and piled with chopped brushwood, were each drawn by 
two cows or oxen, hound together by a yoke across the 
forehead, to which the pole of the vehicle is attached. 
No reins were employed. Before each vehicle stalked 
its saturnine conductor, having a long rod over his 
shoulder, with which by a touch he guided his docile 
and downcast charge in any required direction. The 
garments of the men were coarse, and wild in aspect ; a 
bl^ck hat slouched over their grim features and long 
matted hair; wliile the bulk of the person was concealed 
under a cloalc of striped woollen, confine^ like a woman’s 
petticoat round the neck. Pouring down almost in a con- 
tinuous line from the summit of the hilla, the eye caught 
them at diffferent points of the declivity, and 

was charmed with tho picturesque effect of the scene. 
These mountaineers, as. we were informed, speak a pe- 
culiar dialect, not uiiderst,o()d by the natives of the towns, 
though they generally possess a sufficiency of the ver- 
nacular Erench to transact their business when coming 
to market with their rural produce. Persons competent 
to form a judgment, have declared that the patois of 
these mountaineers contains a number of Celtic words ; 
and. if so, there could not be a more convincing proof of 
their direct descent from the original inhabitants of 
Gaul. 'I’heir language, however, from the specimens of 
it printed in Clermont, appears to possess a much greater 
resemblance to Italian than any other tongue, from 
which a fanciful uivestigator might with equal plau- 
sibility assign to them a directly Koman origin. Like 
the rest of the Erench nation, they are doubtless 
lloinanised Celts, only less changed and cultivated than 
their more highly-favoured countrymen. In character, 
they are rude and un instructed, and I was assured that 
the crimes of a savage people are not uncommon amongst 
them. 

Having attained the brow of the eminence, we found 
ourselves pursuing a slightly inclined plain, keeping tho 
village of Orcincs on our left, and observing on both 
sides tracts of land little better than a wilderness of 
scattered rocks, and stones, and broken ground. At the 
distance of a mile further on, our journey with the car 
terminated. Alighting at an auberge by the wayside 
— a gloomy abode with a vaulted roof — we placed the 
haversack of provisions on tho bock of the guide, re- 
quested the driver of our vehicle to proceed round to the 
other side of the mountains, to await our return, and 
forthwith l^took ourselves to the serious business of a 
pretty long and toilsome walk through the heather. 
Our object was to rea(di the Pariou, the nearest hill on 
the south, a kind of stepping-stone to the chief of the* 
puys. Fortunately, the ground and herbage were dry ; 
the heath was blooming lS:e a garden ; wild thyme and 
lavender scented the air with their fragrance; bees htwn- 
med merrily in the sunshine ; and happy little limds 
of various hues ran in and out beneath riie bushes* 

The of tbe Pariou is gained* ||id now com- 

mezu^ ascent. The hill Is a sltiplariy perfect 

con#negi4^ fill mud, ai:id rising mm a slope of 
about 35 degrees to a height of 73S fi^t abote the 


I 
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plateau on which it rests. Taking advantage of every 
tjllp of path fotnied by cattle to fix our footing, and 
every bush to hold by, and sitting down to rest at least 
A dozen times during the journey," our party, ladies and 
all, at last gained the summit of the cone. It was an 
agitating moment. ‘Le crat^re!’ exclaimed Guillaume, 
*le voili, mesdames et messieurs;’ and sure enough 
there was before us the crater of the volcano. We stood 
on a rim of about twenty feet in breadth ; behind us was 
the exterior of the cone which we had climbed, and be- 
fore us was a i)erfectly formed basin, three hundred feet 
in depth, and with a circunjference of three thousand. 
The inward inclination of the sides of the crater ap- 
peared to be the same as the exterior declivity, and ter- 
minated in a flat bottom of perhaps forty feet in diame- 
ter. The whole was covered with grass and small bushes, 
the bottom of the basin being the most fertile. Although 
having no outlet, the great deep dish, as it may be 
called, was quite dry, the porous subsoil absorbing ail 
the rain which can fall. We sat down within the brink' ; 
to eat our first lunclieon, and contemplate the interest- 
ing spectacle. The spot, from the shelter and fresh bite 
of herbage which it yielded, was evidently a favourite 
resort of the mountain herds. Round the shelving sides 
•were narrow footpaths formed by tlie cattle, resembling 
the steps of an arapliitheatre, conducting to the flat 
bottom of the basin — the closed orifice wlieiioe burst 
Ibrth the loose material w'hi(;h formed the mass of 
the cone. The rim or upper edge I have stated as being 
about twenty feet in width; but it varies somewhat in 
its proportion^ and is a little higher on the south than 
the other sides. 

It appears from minute investigation, that the Pariou 
has been formed b/ successive discharges at ciistant inter- 
vals. On the north and nor tli -west, a segment of a former 
crater encircles the cone, the broken part having been 
carried away by a vast curroiTt of lava, which has flowed 
in a broad stream towards the plain on the east, intriid 
ing on the granitic rocks and calcareous deposits, and j 
forking off in branches, which, having cooled and be- 
come hard in the course of ages, now form those valuable 
quarries whence the building-stone of tho Limagne is 
partly dug. Scrope’s account of this great and primary 
outbreak of the lava from the I’ariou is so interesting, 
that I take the liberty of extracting it entire. 

* The first direction of the stream is to the north-east, 
and the current appears to have set with fury against a 
long-backed granitic eminence opposing it on that side. 
Thence, led by a considerable slope toAvards the south- 
east, it coasted the base of this hill ; and leaving to tin* 
right another protuberance of the primitive plateau, on 
which now stand the church and hamlet of Orcines, 
advanced to a spot called La Baraqiie. Tlcre it lyet 
with a small knoll of granite, capped with scorim and 
volcanic bombs, marking the source of a much more 
ancient basaltic bed, known by the name of rrudelles. 
Impeded in its progress, the lava accumulated on this 
point into a long and elevated ridge, which still bears 
the appearance of a huge wave about to break over the 
seemingly insignificant obstacle. But an easier issue 
offered itself in two lateral valleys having their origin 
in the part of the plateau occupied by the lava current ; 
which, separating consequently into two limbs, rushed 
down the declivities presented on each side. Tlie right- 
-hand branch first deluged, and completely filled an area 
’surrounded by granitic eminences, and probably the 
basin of a small lake; thence entered the valley of 
Villar, a steep and sinuous gorge, which it threaded eje- 
actly in the manner of a watery torrent, turning all 
projecUnfc rocks, dashing in cascades through tho nar- 
rowest parts, and widening its current where the space 
permitted, till, on reaching the embouchure of the valley 
in tlte great ]^aiu of the Limagne, it stopped at a spot 
called Eoutmore^ where its termination constitutes a 
rock about i^y high, now quarried for building- 
stone. base of this rock gushes a plentiful 

spring, the Wat^ of which stiU find their weyfrom 
Viliar benSa^ the jUija which usurped their ancient 


channel The branch which separated to the left 
plunged down a steep bank into the valley of Greslnier, 
replacing the rivulet that flowed there With a black 
and shagged current of lava; entered the limits of the 
Linvigne at the village of Durtol ; and continttlng the 
course marke^ out by the streamlet, turned to the 
north, occupied the bottom of the valley lying between 
the calcarebus mountain, Les Cotes, and the curtain 
of granitic rocks, and finally stopped on the site of the 
village of Nohaneut. Here, as at Eontniore, an abun- 
dance of the purest water springs from below the ex- 
tremity of the lava current. The various rills wdiich 
drain the valley of Durtol and its embankfiients have 
recovered their pristine channel, and filtering through 
the Rcoriforra masses, which always form the lowest 
surface of a bed of lava, flow on unseen* till the rock 
above terminates and they issue in a full and brilliant 
spring. Above this point, consequently, is seen the 
e.prtiiialy of a valley without any visilJle stream ; and 
mhabitants of Ihirtol are condemned in seasons of 
' di\ Tight totlie strange nec'essity of seeking at Nohanent, 

I a distance of two miles, the water which flows there be- 
neath their own houses. A simihvr phenomenon is very 
general throughout the Auvergne, wherever a current 
of lava has,occupied the bed of a ryountain rivulet, not 
sufficiently copious or violent to undermine the lava 
above, or open a new chaiinel through its foriticd 
banks.* To these streams of lava, chiefly, as is believed, 
from the Pariou, the phenomenon of bare basaltic rocks 
and loose stones on the surface of the declivities and 
adjoining parts of the plain is likewise due. The rock, 
wliere it assumes a ridge-like form projecting from the 
ground, is called by tlio Prench a coulee of lava, and 
coulees, as well as vast quantities of fragments, encum- 
ber tho vineyards in the lower elopes of the hills. 

Whatever may have been the early eruptions of the 
Pariou, those at the conclusion of its cai'eer have con- 
sisted of scoriie, puzzolano, and vtdcanic sand ; where the 
turf happens to be broken, a i eddish loose soil of gra- 
nular particles is exposed ; and of materials of this nature 
the entire cone seems to be composed ; indeed no other 
than loose matter, falling in showers aboui the mouth of 
the crater, (;ould have formed the elegant and regular 
cone which now exists. 

From the crest of the hiU a fine view is obtained of 
otlier conical mounts on tho *iiorth-wcst, Ixiyond tho 
line of road by which we had approached with the car ; 
but as the view is still bettor from the grand puy, we 
spent little time in its contemplation, and pushed off in 
quest of fresh spots of investigation. Our way still lay 
southwards, and it was in this direction we descended 
the Panou, a feat considerably more difficult than that 
of its ascent. At the end of half an hour, the southern 
base of the cone was gained, and we found ourselves 
again on a heathy tract, open to the eastward, and rising 
towards the south, wdiere, before us, at the distance of a 
mile, rose the high but unshapely mass styled the Petit 
P\iy do Dome, to which another walk, and freq^uent 
rests among the*bushy heather, at length brought us. 

The ascent of the Petit Puy is almost half accompUshed ! 
ere we reach the steep part of its sides, for its base is 
spread considerably out from the main protuberance of 
the hill. On attaining the more abrupt port of the as- 
cent, the path which we had to pursue was up a kind of 
ravine or gash, formed by the washing away of the loose 
matter, and by the continual abrasion of the mountain 
cattle. The tracks of wlieels,' also, showed us that this 
formed a road for the rude cars of the mountaineers in 
their visits to these high pasturages. The broken sides 
of the ravine were composed altogether of puzzolano, 
a rcddisli material almost as loose as rough sand or 
gravel. The embarrassment of onr journey up this 
awkward pathway was in due tiine rewarded with the 
same pleasurable sensations We had experienced on 
reaching the top of the Pariou. We were landed 
upon a broad but irregularly shaped abutment — a stage, 
as it may be called, fiium kdtiest protuberance^— and 

here, to ^ur satisfkctitm, hadi bwro us the crater 
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nrkence the matter composing the sides of the mountain 
had been ejected. This crater is somewhat less in its 
dimensions tiian that of tho Fariou, but is equally re- 
gular in form and beautiful in surface. Its depth is two 
hundred and ninety-two feet, andrits diameter nearly 
the same. The only difference between it and* the 
other perfectly -formed craters is, thA, instead of 
having only a narrow rim at top, it lies hnbedded in 
the shoulder of the hill, having to all appearance been 
overtopped by later protrusions. From, as I imagine, 
its neat form and sheltered situation, it is called by the 
people of the district, ‘Le Nid de la Foule,’ or Hen’s 
Nest At*tlie time of our visit, a herd of cattle, under 
the charge of a ragged Flibbertigibbet, came leisurely 
round the corner of tho hill, and descended the sides 
of the ci*ater. in quest of the pasturage with which it 
was covered ; and wc left them grazing on its flat and 
verdant bottom; 

At the point we liad attained on tho Petit Puy de 
Dome, we were at au elevation of about 3600 feet above 
the plain of the Limagne, but were still from 700 to 
800 feet lower than the top of the Puy de Dome itself. 
Another and much n^re toilsome ascent was therefore 
yet to be performed, and as we had already been several 
hours on our feet, was proposed, and upanimously 
agreed, that the ladies should not attempt to climb the 
impending height, but, selecting a pleasant spot below 
the rocky knoll of the Petit J'uy, lay out dinner, and 
remain at rest on the heather till our return. These, 
and other grave matters being arranged, we proceeded 
to climb the gigantic Puy ; an account of which, how- 
ever, must be postponed till another paper. 

the coffin side by side. Here, in the advertisement 
columns, the profligate corresponds witli his ‘friend* by 
means of tho well-understood initials; and there the 
agonised parents beseech their erratic son to return to 
his anxious relatives. Here a long list of ‘wants’ 
painfully reminds us of the scarcity of employment, and 
the superabundance of labour; there the heartless 
votary of fashion oflbrs a starving salary to the pos- 
sessor of every imaginable preceptive qualifleation. 
Here the honest flnder of a purse of money honourably 
advertises it, that it may be owned ; and there the pro- 
fessional shark announces a vacancy for an apprentice, 
concluding the pompously-arrayed advantages with the 
significant words, ‘ a premium expected.* Here a bloated 
capitalist trumpets forth his thousands to lend ; imd the 
next advertisement is an appeal by some broken-hearted 
man, who declares that the loan of flve pounds would 
save himself* and family from ruin. Here is a singular 
case of death occurring from the most trivial accident ; 
there the preservation of life under the most heroic , 
circumstances. Here a brutal mother is prosecuted for 
the ill-treatment of her own children; there a benevolent 
stranger is commended for his disinterested adoption of 
some friendless orphans. Here are particulars of the 
costly celebration of a marriage in high-life ; and there 
the melancholy details of the self-destruction of some 
hope-abandoned miserable. Bankruptcies and fosluon- 
able movements, the.atres and criminal courts, scraps 
of sermons and stale conmidrums, strangely mingle with 
each other. • 

The newspaper is no bad test of haWts and tastes. 

No straw thrown into the air more surely indi- 
cates whicli way the wind blows— no ^me of i'hance 
more truly reveals the state of the temper — than 
does the newspajier tlie peculiarities of thought and 
taste in the individual. The spectacled politician 
turns instinctively to the* ‘leader’ and the foreign in- 
telligence, to note tlie movements of party, and any- 
thing likely to disturb the balance of power among 
the nations. The fund-holder turns to the price of 
stock, and anxiously scans the political horizon, to see 
if there be any little cloud gathering and threatening 
to affect prices. The inercliaiit passes over every other 
subject as comparatively uninteresting, to bestow his 
undivided attention on the ‘price current’ and the state 
of the markets ; and the wealthy ship-owner cons the 
shipping intelligence with special interest. The literary 
man is concerned but little either about the price of 
consols or the arrival of vessels, but devours the re- ! 
views of bo^jks with the greatest avidity, and pores over 
the advertisement columns with the deepest curiosity, 
to learn what is ‘ in the press.’ The tradesman glances i 
witli indifference at the accounts of the movements of 
foreign powers, but the movements of a wealthy and i 
liberal customer are to him a subject of intense interest. 

The theatre-loving apprentice hates * those dry leaders,* 
and gloats over the theatrical column, wishing that the 
whole newspaper were filled with theatricals, and won- 
dering who is the writer of such clever articles, and how 
he can know so much about the actors. The plot of the 
latest farce, the libretto of last night’s opera, the move- 
ments of his old favourites, the recent first appearance 
of some provincial aspirant, and the advertisements of 
forthcoming * benefit nights,’ are ul{ to him topics to 
which nothing is secondary in interest. Others, who 
only live fortthe opera, can scarce condescend to notice* 
anything besides the success of a new prime donna, or 
the reappearance of a favourite dmseuse» Some find a 
peculiar piquancy iu the details of * breaches of pro- , 
ifiise,* espec^ly if any of the letters are given. The 
antiquary is in ecstacies at reading a paragraph record- 
ing the discovery of an old Roman pot or a haudfel 
of coins $ the devotee of fashion is in raptures while 
perusing the mdst approved shapes and odours for tlie 
ensuing menth y end the astronomer is delighted with 
a notice whldh Of the uninitiated caare to 

read, describing in scientific terms the situation and 
appearance of a new comet Some of more vulgar tatte> 

• 

« NEWSPAPEKS. 

The appearance of a newspaper is such au every-day 
occurrence, that, like most ordinary things, its common- 
ness blinds us to its singularity, and wc lose, in familia- 
rity and curiosity, those impressions of surprise and 
astonishment which would certainly possess us were we 
looking on one for the first time. 

Unique in the world of letters, the newspaper bears 
no resemblance to any other literary production. It is the 
ephemeral record of the exciting now of the world’s his- 
tory j a confused collection of the jottings of Humour, or 
the sw'eepings of her sthdio, if she can be said to have 
one. It is the busy scavenger of tlie world's highv/ay, 
picking up everything of to-day, from the revolution of 
an empire to the dimensions of a mushroom. It is a 
cluster of babbles floating on the stream of the present 
hour, the petty saud-marks which to-morrow’s tide will 
for tlie most part obliterate, a crowd of transitory no- 
things which history will not care to chronicle. It is an 
omnivorous monster, greedily 0 |)ening its capacious 
jaws for anything offered. It is a restless busybody, 
interfering with every one’s concerns ; a noisy babbler, 
cliattering upon every subject, and often hiding its pro- 
found ignorance under the most dogged assertions *, an 
impudent intruder upon the privacies ‘of popular men. 
It ie a sleepless caterer to the appetite of tlie million, 
serving up, crude and uncooked, anything likely to prove 
welcome pabulum to the popular palate. In its anxiety 
to ap|)ease the insatiabJe craving of tho quidnunc, the 
improbable and the fabricated are hastily dished up with 
the authentic. Oreedy of news, too impatient to verify 
and inquire, it is often erroneous ; but deems it beneath 
its dignity to acknowledge an etror; or if it does, always 
declares that the misstatement was * copied from a con- 
temporary.* 

The heterogeneo]US confusion of suhjocts In a news- 
paper is singular tp^iContemplate. The ludicrous and 
the pathetic are met with in strange proximity; 

vice aiid philamthrppy unceremoniously jostle each 
other ; strange' tunning and stranger simplicity, love 
and murder, i(i6litic8 and* poetry, are here all huddled 
together in grotesque disorder. Here, in a corner, are 
birtha, maMages, and deaths, in startling juxtaposltibn ; 
death life as it were, hand in hand ; the era^ and 

— 
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in of tbo romantic and the horrible, eagerly turn 
to the exciting reoorda of the criminal couil;, or revel 
in the disgusting developments of the last murder or 
ftuicide. Few, except those pitiable persons who are 
bent on killing time, read porseveringly down every 
column, but each, according to his inclination, selects 
^at for perusal which is most consonant to his taste. 

What varied emotions are excited in the breasts of 
difibrent readers of a newspaper ! With what opposite 
feelings is that damp sheet perused, which the news- 
man coldly places in the hand of his customer I The 
tradesman turns pale at seeing the name of his principal 
debtor in the Gazette, as in^his ruin he reads his own. 
The actor, who has ventured to leave the provincial 
theatre to try the hazardous experiment of a first ap- 
pearance before a Ijondon audience, views the favour- 
able critique as an earnest of his future fame and for- 
tune. The poor widow reads with agonised feelings 
the sad intelligence that her son’s regiment is ordertnl 
, abroad ; and the expectant legatee peruses with an ill* 
suppressed satisfaction the long-looked-for death of the 
rich relation. The betrothed maiden devours the ship- 
ping intelligence which inibrms her of the expected 
speedy return of his ship; and the anxious wife with 
indescribable agony learns that her husband’s vessel 
sank at sea, ‘and all hands lost’ The poor author lays 
down the paper witli a sigh, on perusing tlic ill-natured 
and crushing review of his laboured volume ; and the 
friendless teacher spells over her advertisement in print, 
with a silent prayer that the lines, for the insertion of 
which she cliniiged htir last sovereign, m.ay procure her 
a situation. The corn-factor trembles for the success 
of his speculation, as ho reads the probable abundance 
of the harvest; a!id tlie railway proprietor rubs his 
hands with glee at the prospect of the rising value of 
shares in his line. Tlie fiery political partisan peruses 
with unbounded glee the recorded triumph of his 
! favourite candidate at the county election, viewing in 
I the ascendancy of liis party the panacea for every social 
! and political evil. Smiles and tears, expectation and 
! disappointment, follow in the train of a newspaper ; sun- 
‘ shine and shadow, the blackness of despair and the 
rainbow-tints of hope, chequer its pages in a strange 
I manner above those of any of its literary brethren. 


THE LEGACY. 

Mr Wilson— of the w^ell-knowii firm of Sandford and 
Wilson, manufacturers, Stockton — sat alone at his well- 
furnished breakfast* table. Apparently, he did not want 
more agreeable companions than his own thoughts, at 
least if one might judge from his countenance, which 
expressed a considerable degree of self-satisfaction and 
self-gratulation. Nor did he appear in need of social 
intercourse to sweeten the repast, for he ate witli a zest 
that denoted an excellent appetite, and keen relis.* for 
the good things before him. And Mr Wilson had reason 
to be in a peculiarly happy and contented frame of mind. 
He had that morning, early as it was — and it was not 
yet nine o’clock — made what he called an excellent bar- 
gain. The manufacture in which he was engaged was 
one in whicli there was considerable consumption of 
eoal, and of course it was an object to obtaii^ supplies of 
so , necessary an article at as reasonable a rate as possible. 
He bad that morning ridden over to the village of 
, Tbmdey, a distance of several miles, in order to see an 
M man, tlie proprietor of a small field, under which ran 
a VMuaide vrin of coal. This field joined one of the 
mines Briong^g to the firm, and the object of Mr 
Will’s Visit Vras to inquire the terms upon which they 
could obtain a of the ground for the purpose of 
exmvntion. , the very satisfactory result of this 

negotiel|^n Whi{Cdi4ii)ipe^ted so much cheerfuli^esa and 
buoyiney to ^e countenance and manner of Mr Wilson. 


But there is no perfect happiness in this world, and a 
doubt which he could not entirely suppress— as to what 
might be his partner’s opinion on the subject of hlS bar- 
gain-served to destroy the perfection of his. How- 
ever,* it was impossible, as he proved to his own. satis- 
faction during his walk to the manufactory — quite 
impossible that any man, not an absolute fool, oonld * 
raise any objection to an agreement so obviously for 
their joint interest. As it certainly not a failing of 
his own, it did not enter into Mr Wilson’s calculations 
that a man, without being an absolute fool, or indeed a 
fool at all, might think that some consideration was due 
to the interest of others as well as his own ; and that 
the precept, to do as you would be done by,, was not quite 
so obsolete but that some might be found old-fashioned 
enough to look upon it in the light of a moral obligation. 

[ No two persons could difler more in character than these 
/Mariners. They were both excellent men of business, 
kc^n, industrious, and energetic; but whilst the one 
considered stratagem allowable in business, as in love 
and war, and held the doctrine t^at the end sanctifies 
the means (and the end constantly before his eyes, that 
of getting riches, sanctified many' means not strictly 
honourable or even honest, but all in the way of business 
of course), the other would not, to promote the success 
of the most promising speculation, have taken advantage 
of the ignorance, or practised on the credulity, of the 
poorest or most simple person with whom he had to deal. 
To render to every one that which was justly their due, 
was Mr Sandford’s maxim in business ; whilst Mr Wil- 
son, in commercial transactions, as strictly adhered to Ills 
favourite saying of ‘ Every man for himself, and God for 
us all taking cspecual goexi care of his own interest in 
every possible way, and leaving it as a matter of faith and 
practice to Providence to take care of other people’s. On 
his arrival at the counting-house, he greeted his partner 
with a ‘Well, Sandford, I have seen old lUchardson 
about that bit of land, and he is very wilTmg to let us 
have it. He says it has never lieen anything but a 
plague to him, and he shall be very glad to be rid of 
it. ’Tis a vqry fortunate thing 1 thought of riding over 
this morning, for I understand Morton has been think- 
ing of getting it from him, and sinking a shaft there ; 
but 1 have made every arrangement, and we are to have 
it for fifty pounds a-year. It will be a capital specula- 
tion.’ 

* The man must be entirely ignorant of the value of 
his own property to agree to such terms,* said Mr Sand- 
ford. * Did you tell him tlie purpose for which it was 
wanted ?’ 

‘ Oh yes ; of course I told him we thought there 
might be coal. ^ did not see the necessity of entering 
into particulars ; he knows nothing about mining, and 
he will, upon these terms, make a deal more 1^ his land 
than he has ever done yet.’ 

‘ Perhaps so, but not so much as lie ought to make by 
it. If he docs not know its value, we do ; and 1 cannot 
consent to profit by what would, you know, be an im- 
position upon him,’ 

‘Nonsense; you arc so over-particular. No one but 
yourself would think of making the slightest objection 
to *a thing so much to your advantage, especially as the 
man is perfectly satisfied. He would not know what to 
do with more.’ 

‘ Do you think he will be peribetiy satisfied when he 
learns that he is not lecelving nioto than half of w*hat 
he has a right to expect ? But even ^supposing he were, 
that does not alter the qu^nthxn : so &r as we are con- 
cerned, w« should be equidll^ M an unfair, and, in 
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‘ my opinion, dishoneat adrantage, to bind him to such 
terma.^ 

‘ Wolb I don’t know how it is/ said Mr Wilson, who 
. was losing his temper ; * but it is impossible to do any- 
thing to pleaso you. I never make an arrangement 
that you have not some objection to advaiice, some fault 
^ to find. If you might have your way in everything, the 
concern would soon come to nothing.’ 

‘ Nay,’ said Mr Sandford, laughing, ‘ tliat is asserting 
more than you carr prove, I think. You know that I be- 
lieve no one loses in the long-run by plain and straight- 
forward dealing ; so that, setting aside all but selfish 
motives, f act only in such a nmnncr as I think will 
best promote our interest,* 

‘ Well, if you can make out that it will be for our 
interest to phy one hundred instead of fifty pounds 
a-year for the ^ight of mining under that field, well and ! 
good, but I confess I cannot ; and I must say, Sandford, 
it will be very absurd of you to make any alterations 
in the terras agreed upon. They arc satisfiictorj'’ to 
Kichardson, and advantageous to us, and what more 
would you liave ?’ 

‘I would have nottiing more than justice and com- 
mon honesty dictate,* replied Mr ISandford. ‘ I would 
give Hichardson what, were I in his place, I should 
expect myselti as the rent of that land — say one hun- 
dred a-year. This would be right towards him, and 
still advantageous to us ; and what I lost in money I 
should expect to gain in kindly feeling and confidence 
in my upright intentioits — capital which is iilways 
secure, and which brings larger returns than those who 
do not employ it can conceive.’ 

‘Well,’ said Mr Wilson, greatly irritated, ‘it is no 
use arguing with you *, I will have nothing more to do 
with the affair ; manage it as you like.’ So saying, he 
sat down to his desk and wrote letters with great rapi- 
dity and energy. 

Accordingly, that same evening Mr Sandford rode 
over to Thorley. He found the old man at work in his 
garden, busily engaged in digging up potatoes, in which 
occupation he scarcely paused to return Mr Sandford’s 
salutation. ‘My partner was here this morning, Mr 
Richardson,’ said that gentleman, ‘speaking U» you 
about a piece of land of you^s, and T understand you 
bwtly made an agreeniont with him to let us have a 
ISasC of it at a rent of fitly pounds a-year?’ 

‘Why, yes,' replied he, ‘you ar’na far wrong? there 
siras something p’ the kind talked on atween us.’ 

‘Well,* said Mr Sandford, ‘perhaps you do not quite 
Understand for what purpose we want that field of 
yours, and are not aware of its value to persons in our 
business. It is worth much more to us than fifty pounds 
a-year; and it was to make what I consider an equit- 
able proposal for both parties that I came to see you 
this evening. If you are willing to accept one hundred 
a^ycar for it, I shall be glad to have a lease of the land 
Upon sttc^ terms, as it is contiguous to one of my pits *, 
but farther than this I am not prepared to go.’ 

The old Qiau paused from his digging, and looking up 
at Mr Sandford with an admiring twinkle in his eye, said, 
‘I’ve always lieerd say, sir, as you was a rightdowii good 
un’ ; an* now I believe it. You see, sir, I cou’na say as 
I understand much about the vally of coal an’ such- 
like ; but I seed as Mester Wilson were mighty anxious 
to get the field ; an* at after he were gone, I turned it 
over i’ my mind, an’ I thought, as he seemed so willin’ 
to ^ve fifty pounds, which is above the real vally of the 
might be willing to go a little further 
if I hung backJto. Just as I were thinking i’ tins 
■^ays, up oomeia Mester Morton, an’, says he, “ t heard 
as you wa» w^'antlng to sell that bit o’ ground o* yours 

glues m) to Mester Sandford’s coal-pit*’ So, says I, 

^ rather you heerd wrong, sir ; feat I wasna think- 
i^of «e|hiig It at all. “ Oh,” says he, “ perhapi it was 
j j , it then, you was thinking of? It couma be of 

14 ^ ^ daresay you would make more by 

- ® inclined to make abatgain 

[: . mill you, what would you let it me for ?” ' Why. says I, 


I’ve partly^romised it you see, to Mester Wilson for fifty 
pounds a-year ; an’ then he fires up, and says, “ Well, 
what an imposition ; it’s downright disgraceful ; you 
mustn’t accept it Mester Richardson. I'm willin’ to give 
you seventy, or even eighty ; so you’ll consider my offer, 
an' let me know what you decide on to-morrow an’ 
with that he rode away. But you see, sir, I didna like 
Mester Morton’s offer no better than Mester Wilson’s ; 
for I thought they was both “ birds of a feather.” I 
wasna quite so soft as they thought me. But, sir, I 
think you are honest (no offence) ; for you tell me what 
you want the land for, an’ make an offer you’re willin’ to 
stick by ; an so, sir, you shall have it, that you shall, 

I even if they offer me a liundred and fifty ; an’ you may 
send a lawyer to draw out the lease as soon as you like,’ 

‘ Very well ; then I may consider the matter settled? 
The lease sl\all be drawn out as quickly as possible, and 
will, I hope, be ready for your signature in a few days.’ 
So saying, and wishing the old man good evening, Mr 
Sandford turned towards home. Richardson stood for 
some minutes looking after him, spado in hand, then 
calling to a neighbour who happened to be passing by, 
he said, ‘ I say, John, do’st know who that gentleman is 
there upo’ the brown boss?’ 

‘ No,* replied his friend, ‘ I canria say as T do.’ 

‘Well, then, I’ll toll thee; it's the honcstest man i’ 
Stockton, let the other he who he will ; an’ that’s Mester 
Sandford. He’s put fifty pounds a-year i* my pocket ; 
an’, please G(»d, he shanna lose by it i’ the end ; for I’ll 
leave him all I leave when I’m dead ;^nd it’s not so 
little, for I’ve naither kith nor kin, an’ itil do some good 
that way, more than I shall ever do with it T doubt ; for 
they say as he’s as open-handed an’ Jcind-hearted to the 
poor, as he’s lionest and straightfotrard.’ In the mean- 
time Mr Sandford rode home, ignorant of Richardson’s 
benevolent intentions towards him ; unci though in the 
cour.se of a few days wh*at had been said was repeated 
to him, it was no sooner heard than forgotten, and in 
the press of business the whole affair passed from his 
mind. It occasioned little surprise in Stockton when, 
in a short time after this event, it became known that 
Messrs Sandford and Wilson were about to dissolve part- 
nership. The wonder was, how twojienujns, differing so 
raiK'h in their manner of conducting bin iness, should 
have continued together for so long a time. It now re- 
mained to be seen whether Mr Wilson was correct in 
his prediction as to the probable fate of a business car- 
ried on in strict accordance with the rules and principles 
advocated by his late partner. It would scarcely be 
jusjtice to him to say that he wished for the accomplish- 
ment of his own jirophecy, or that he would not, sup- 
posing it in no way detrimental to his own interest, 
have done anything in his power to avert such a catas- 
trophe ; but still, as he s.iid, * knowing Sandford’s quix- 
otic opinions, such a thing would not have surprised 
him in the least ;’ nor, at tlie bottom of his heart, have 
grieved him either ; for it is rather a dangerous experi- 
ment to place self-esteem and benevolence in direct op- 
position. In such cases, the former will more generally 
prove victorious than people are willing to admit. How- 
ever, Mr Wilson was spared any such conflict. Months 
and years passed on, and still Mr Sandford’s business 
grew and prospered ; so also did the estimation in which 
he was held, and the influence he possessed in his native 
town ; for, though riches alone will always buy a certain 
degree pf olitward respect and attention for their posses- 
sor, be his character what it will,^ it is entirely distinct 
from the influence which high principle, and undeviat- 
ing consistent rectitude of conduct, must always com- • 
mand, and which is felt even bv the most ignorant and 
earless. It was perhaps this olf^^rence, presenting it- 
self in an tiudefln<^ manner to his mind, that jgavfe riso 
to* and kept in Mr Wilson, a kind of rivalry ; a 
continue vdsh to place himself In contrast and compari- 
son with Mr Saumbrd, in order* , if posoiffi^, to humble 
him, and disnlay his ovm superiority. Bo fisr had he 
allowed this feeling to gain ground, tM l^hen* ih com- 
pliance with a re<iidsitiah, utnajOrously atid respectably 
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signed, Mr Sandfdtd consented to come forward as a can- 
didate for the representation of the borough of Stockton, 
Mr Wilson immediately offered himself in opposition. 
Their politics were similar, their talents for public busi- 
ness pretty equal, though Mr Wilson had considerably 
the advantage as a speaker. But the electors of Stock- 
ton were not to be diverted from the choice which their 
inclination and judgment alike approved. At the hust- 
ings, the show of hands was all in favour of Mr Sand- 
foi^. The day’s polling saw liim several hundreds in 
advance of his opponent ; and, amidst the acclamations 
of the people, he was declared duly elected. Mortified 
and humbled, Mr Wilson talked of a petition to console 
his w'ounded pride; but his committee knew better. 
Not one person could bo found to second his wishes, as 
they well knew siicli an attempt would prove as fruit- 
less as it would be discreditable and vexatious. 

It was on a bleak and gusty morning in* early spring 
that Mr Sandford’s family was assembled in the com* 
fortable breakfast-room ; the table ready spread, and 
the fire giving that cheerful glow so desirable on one of 
our raw March mornings. The timepiece told the 
hour of half-past nine, and sevbral little faces were be- 
ginning to look anxious for breakfast, and many were 
the exclamations of — ‘ Mamma, what can papa be 
doing ?* ‘ I wonder where he is ; surely he cannot be 
very hungry.* And the eldest hope had just given it 
as his opinion that they had better not wait any longer, 
when the well-known footstep was heard. The uni- 
brella placed ftn the stand, the hat on its peg, the 
breakfast-room door opened, and Mr Sandford made his 
appearance, lopking even more good-humoured than 
usual, while a hay-suppressed smile lurked about the 
corners of his mouth. The children rushed forward to 
meet him, and IMrs Sandford rang the bell for the long- 
expected breakfast. As soon as all were seated, and 
their various wants supplied, *Mr Sandford said, * Well, 
my dears, I suppose you wonder what has made me so 
late this mornitig?’ A very general look of assent was I 
the result of this inquiry,' Mr Sandford proceeded-— 
‘A singular and most unexpected circumstance has 
happened to me. John Simpson and William Wood 
came to my counting-house this morning, and said if I 
were at leisure they wished to speak to me on business 
of consequence. Their looks w'cre so full of importance, 
that though it was then time to conic home, 1 could not 
refuse. They then told me that old Richardson, the 
man from whom I have rented that field containing the 
valuable stratum of coal for so many years, is dead, and 
has left me all his property, except a small sum to each 
of themselves as executors. After enjoying my sur- 
prise, they brought to my recollection what John had 
told me of the old man’s intentions when 1 first agreed 
to tiUse his field upon a lease. 1 thought nothing of it 
at the time, and I do not think it has ever entered my 
head since. The men detained me some time longer by 
the accounts they had to give of their old friend. It is 
now severe years since I have seen him, as he removed 
to a small farm of his own at some distance from his 
former residence ; but, previous to his leaving Thorley, 
I had several conversations with him, in which I en- 
deavoured to impress upon hia mind the duties he owed 
to his fellow-creatures ; and it seems these conversations 
produced some effect, for the old roan has, I understand, 
been much more kindly and benevolently disposed of 
late The property, of course, is not large, though 

considerably more than he was supposed to possess ; but 
I shnll value it much, not only as a tribute of sincere 
respecst and regard, but as a testimony to the truth of 
my principle — ^at even as a matter of self-interest, 
to give no higher motive, the simple rule, To do as 
you^oul4 ^ by,” will be found most successful. 
1 was mudk amused, as I came along, to see what an 
exeitement this, news has caused. One after another 
rushM bresiPiess oat of their houses, with a Sir, do 
you know cm dead, and has left ypu jsll his 

money ? * <me mtan, was actually at the troume of run- 
ning a onnsKtefabio distance to ovetts^e me, In order to 


give me this wonderful information. So now I think 
you cannot wonder at my being so late for breakfhst ; eh, 
little Mary P’ * No, indeed, papa ; and I think that old 
man was very wise to give you all his moiiey.E This 
remark caused a general laugh, but there were many 
others who agreed with little Mary. Amongst tbe poor 
this feeling was very general : they knew that he re- 
garded richfis not as a means for self-indulgence of per- 
sonal aggrandisement, but as a loan intrusted to his 
care for tlie benefit of others, especially the poor ; and 
that the richer he was, the more his power to serve them 
would be increased, and his means of doing good mul- 
tiplied. The wealth which Richardson so carefully 
hoarded, and which, in liis pos8e.s8ion, was like a sealed 
fountain of pure water, has, by being usefully and liene- 
volently employed, like the same fountain ‘released from 
confinement, spread into innumerable small streams, re- 
freshing, fertilising, and diffusing plenty and content- 
i U’Ot in their course ; and hundreds have had reason to 
the old man’s legacy. 


A SECOND CHAPTER OF RECOLLECTIONS ! 

OF SPORT IN IKDIA. 

BY CAPTAIN BELI.EW. 

In my former chapter, I sketched a little excursion in 
the mountains of Kamaon. With the reader’s per- 
mission, I wdll now in some sort enact the part of the 
enchanter, and with a wave of my pen transport him to 
other scenes. I have visited few places in India in pur- 
suit of amusement where I have more enjoyed inyst^f 
than at the small hut , picturesque lake of Kishenghur 
in Rajpootanch ; in which, I think, I may safely affirm 
that I was one of the first, if not the very first Euro- 
pean, who ever dropped a lino. My earliest visit to 
Kislienghur was during the Pindarrle war, shortly 
after the surrender of Ajmeer, and when proceeding 
thence with a part of Sir David Ochterlony’s army, 
under Colonel Thompson, to the siege of Madhoraje- 
poora. We were encamped, to the best of my recol- 
lection, at some distance from the town, and were 
not at first 'awaro of the valuable preserve in our 
neighbourhood, Tor such it strictly was ; the scaly in- 
habitants having, in all probability, esnjoyed uninter- 
rupted repose, saving from intestine warfare, from time 
immemorial. I should state, as the reason for this, i 
that the Rajpoots of Raja.sthari seldom if ever ©at fish, 
against which, as an article of food, I have always been 
given to understand they entertain a religious repug- 
nance. A Captain Reding and myself were among the 
first who made the discovery that there was here fine 
work for the rod ; a discovery, as may be supposed, that 
we certainly did not proclaim throughout the camp with 
sound of drum and trumpet. We were indifferently sup- 
plied with tackle, but went to work gaily, and certainly 
did pull out the fish at an astonishing rate. 

The town of Kishenghur, which is well Wilt* and 
extensive for the rank it holds, is situated at tW tenni* 
nation of a range of lofty and rugged hlUs, ttfenty-tvro 
miles from the ancient city of Ajmeer. It IstW capital 
of a petty principality, containing about fJOO square 
mjles, and the smallest of the nineteen states «of Baj- 
I pootaneh. The rajah’s residence is a massive fbrt or 
castle, not unlike B<mio of our feudal stronghifids 
at home. It projects into the laW above-inentlQned ; 
hills at some littie ilistanee, walled to their summits, 
formitil the background. TW romibtio TK>ei* which 
is, when frill, two or three miles iii circumference, is 
formed, as are many astSfl^al jalab|l pt lakes of this 
country, by a broad stohe ^mbahktnent These 
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are of course highly veined ia e somewhat and 
eountry ; for not only do they refresh the eye, and add 
beauty to the scenery, but are of great use in irrigation ; 
their waters being let off, as required, means of 
sluices. The bund at Kishenghur, which has doubtless 
existed for ages, is formed of massive masonry— -has pro^ 
jecting bastions here and there — ^and, in addition to some 
I regular ghauts, flights of steps along nearly its whole 
length leading down to the water. It is, moreover, shaded 
by aged and venerable trees, under the spreading boughs 
of which we sportsmen were wont to pitch our tents. 
The embankment extends flrom the castle or palace for 
the distance of two or three hundred yards, to sonie rocky 
projections, ^here it terminates ; and beyond this the 
lake forms a little bight or bay, the opposite side of 
which is a bluff rocky promontory, partly wooded, and 
crowned with* a small white tomb or temple. This 
projection in some measure bifurcates that part of the 
lake, and gives a pleasing irregularity to its outline. 
Some years after my flrst visit to it, as above-men- 
tioned, 1 was stationid at Nussecrabad, a large military 
cantonment, formed a short time after the cession of 
Ajmeer to the British government. It is about twenty 
miles flrom Kishenghur, which place was my favourite 
resort whenever I could obtain a week or fortnight’s 
leave of absence. Of many such excursions 1 retain 
pleasing but indistinct recollections ; the incidents, too, 
from their similarity, have become confusedly blended 
in my mind. Of one of these excursions, which was a 
right merry and successful one, and the party more than 
ifsually numerous, I have, however, more distinct re- 
membrance than of the otliers, and will recall a few of 
the particulars, and make them the basis of what I 
have to record regarding Kishenghur. 

I will not enlarge on our starting from cantonments 
—our gallop across the rocky plain— our arrival — the 
smoking breakfast — the soothing hookha — and so forth ; 
but describe *the place and our general proceedings at 
once. Let, then, the reader picture to himself a gray 
and massy, but Orientalised Cert or castle (partaking, 
however, more of the ‘latter character), with battle- 
mented walls and loop-holes, numerous buildings, with 
here and there cupola, or projecting Moorish-looking 
lattice (whence fancy might imagine the dark eyes of 
captive beauty peering), rising in pleasing irregularity 
above them, tower and terrace commingled. Lot him 
further imagine a verdant strip of garden, filled with the 
pomegranate and the luxuriant and flag-like plantain, 
interposed between the walls and the lake, and mirrored 
in its waters ; and then carrying his eye past tliis garden 
and some walls, and an archway or two, it will rest on 
the long bund or embankment, on which, peeping out 
from the grove, are the snow-white tents of the fishing 
party. Before the door of one of these, he may, in his 
mind’s eye, behold one of the sportsmen Idling luxuri- 
ously in his chair, his feet strctclied on a mora, a book 
in his hand, and tranquilly smoking his hookha; 
hard by, on one of the projecting bastions, another of 
the party, with white hat of ample brim, giving him 
^nmwhat the look of a tall mu^room, is, rod in hand, 
intently watching the motions of his float as it rides 
on the waters below; whilst standing near, in mute 
attention, are some groups of bladk^bearded Bigpoots, 
in their green or yellow tunics and lofty turbans, 
curiously mm on the novel operations of the Faring- 
hee. A sepoy, derby, is near> leaning on hf cane 
or ramrod (the latter being often carried as a substitute 
for the, flftrmcr), and looking on the whole ptoceeriings j 
with^stolia a|»tby and indifference ; whilst . a^oaher; or | 


bearer, holds a huge red chattah, or umbrella, in readi- 
ness for liis mastoris summons. Let him flmey a breexe 
curling the lake, and two or three milk-white pelicans 
riding far out, like stately swans ; whilst a b^ is on 
its way towards them, propelled from the rifle of some 
sporting griffin who prefers the gun to tlie rod. Let 
him further draw upon another sense, and fancy that he 
liears the sound of the tom-tom and sitar from the dis- 
tant summit of the r^jali’s castle ; and then, over all 
let him throw the amber light of a declining sun, and 
he has just the scene before him which I have there so 
often witnessed. The rajah of Kishenghur of those 
days, however, was no friend to the fishermen. He 
did not, as was perhaps natural enough, like to have his 
fish caught and his privacy invaded ; but his objections 
were invariably overruled, and he had it intimated to 
him more than once, I believe, in reply to his com- 
plaints, that he ought to consider the protection he . 
enjoyed as cheaply purchased by his allowing the Fa- 
ringhecs to enjoy a little amusement now and then in 
their own way. Orientals imagine (and they are per- 
haps not much mistaken) that nothing is too hard 
for European skill to effect. A ludicrous example of 
this occurred about the time to which these recollec- 
tions refer. A wag of an officer of my acquaintance, 
who passed much of his time at Kishenghur, iiaving 
been refused permission to fish in garden under 
the fort, gave out, in revenge, that a telescope which he 
was in the habit of using and pointing towards the 
castle, had tlie wonderful property oC revealing its most 
secret recesses, turning it in a manner inside out. This 
was duly reported to the rajah, who, fully believing it 
possible, and that his stone walls were no protection to 
Ids privacy, was filled with consternation, and mode a 
formal complaint to the officer commanding at Nus- 
seerabad against the offender, who, I believe, got well 
‘ wigged’ for his joke. 

The fish we caught at Kishenghur were of various | 

kinds, hut none of them exactly resembling any we | 
have in England. The first in point of size and vora- 
city was the boalie, a creature, in habits and character, 
though not in appearance, coming very near eur fresh- 
water shark, the pike. The form of the boalie is com- 
mon to a peculiar order of fish found in India, of which ; ; 
there are many varieties. It is flat and tapering, and 
has a fringc-like ventral fin extending nearly its whole ! 
length. The back and head are of a greenish or ash I 
colour, and the belly a silvery white. It has no scales j 
(or, if it has, they are too small to be visible), but an 
enormously capacious mouth. I do not know the maxi- 
mum size to which they attain, but liave caught them 
weighing from one to sixteen pounds. Our native 
servants, from the Company’s provinces, ate them with 
great gusto, declaring that they were * hurra muzza ka 
rauchee,* and ‘hurra chicknai’ — ‘veiy unctuous and 
high-flavoured fish;* but, from a prejudice, strong 
amongst Europeans in India, against fish without scales, 

I never knew them to be eaten by an officer. The booec, 
muchee, a Ifuge sort of carp very common in India, and 
excellent eating, which grows to sixty or eighty pounds, 
or even more, is to be found* I believe, at Kishenghur ; 
but as I do not remember to have ever seen one eauglit 
there, I shall here say nothing more of that species. A 
smaller sort, however, and a very beautiful fish, the 
nanuin, is abundant ; and I have often taken them. 
The eye of the narrain is like a ruby, cur some such 
precious stone, «n<i very beautiful; mid Its scjOef are 
like bornished sUver, wirii a slight oopperilh dr gjoiden 
tinge. It seldom exceeds ibur or five pounds Jn 
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The pootie* a 8ort of chub or roach, ia a famous fellow ; 
bites well, and pulls hard ; preiers paste to worms ; and 
when there is a stiff breeze on the water, 1 have always 
found him to take best Two or three pounds is the 
largest I have seen. The calabansc, a leather-mouthed 
fish of the tench kind, I have likewise caught here, and 
it is very delicate eating ; likewise the chulwah, a little 
lively fish, like,a thin plate of silver, whidi bites most 
ravenously^, and requires no coaxing. With two or 
three hooks in, you may pull up an equal number of 
fish at a time. This i.9, 1 believe, tho kind which, as is 
well known, sometimes falls pi showers — a phenomenon 
accounted for by the fact, that they swim in shoals near 
the surface ; and being skimmed of!', or rather sucked 
up, by the whirlwinds (or, as they are called in India, 
‘devils’) so common there, are deposited at a distance, 
and strewed over the surface of the ground. I never saw 

A shower of fish myself; but that they do fall sometimes 
after a tuffaun, or tempest, and are seen leaping on tlio . 
, grass, is incontestable. The whirlwinds I have men- 
tioned are sometimes attended ivith the most destruc- 
tive effects, unroofing houses, tearing up trees, and 
doing other damage. Besides tho fish I have described, 
there were cels and various other kinds ; so tlie reader 
may imagine there was no lack of sport. This varietj', 
by creating a pleasing uncertainty w'hen a fish ivas 
hooked as to what he might be, added greatly to the 
interest of the sport here. 

Some may think float-fishing in still water a very 
dull sort of occufiation, and tending to justify Johnson’s 
definition of th3 sport — a stick with a fool at one end 
and a w'orm at the other — and so perhaps it is, under 
ordinary circunfstances, in some petty sluggish stream 
or duck -pond of a iflace, where you know to a (certainty 
that nothing in the way of magnitude or variety will 
fall to your lot. But expand your pond into a lake, 
whore your fish has space to dance you a saraband, and 
run you out a hundred yards of line before you can 
draw your breath, down the middle, back again, right 
and left, and plenty of sea-room, gliding, shooting, and 
cutting capers like a Taglioni; tenant its profundity 
witli fish of an unascertained size and variety ; then the 
. whde aflair acquires dignity — mystery and uncertainty, 
parents of pleasurable emotions, brood over it, and it 
presents altogether another aspect. I certainly never 
enjoyed float-fishing so much as at this place, and one 
or two others of a similar description. Seated on 
one of the bastions or abutments, my legs hanging 
over, intently would I watch my little buoy; at 
length it would tremble, give two or three preliminary 
cocks, and then down with it as solemnly and m.ajes- 
tlcally as a theatrical ghost through a trap-door. 
Then was the agitating moment. I w’ould strike, and, 
whiz ! away would bolt an eight or ten-pounder right 
into the depths of the lake ; reel singing like a hum- 
niing-top, till ho had taken perhaps almost tho last 
yard of my line. Groat has often been my fear Ou such 
occasions that he would pursue his headlong course a 
few yards farther, and snap my tackle ; but often as I 
have been on the verge of that catastrophe, by singular 
good fortune it never actually happened to me, and I 
always contrived to turn my fish, and reel up a good 
piece of line in readiness for another harmless dart. 
Often have I walked up and down the bund for the best 
part of an hour with a big fish, before I could tire and 
sbciiire him. One large boalic which I caught on the 
occasion above referred to, occupied me, I am satisfied, 
two hours before I had him fairly on his side. I had 
.but a .light fiy-rod and a slender line, and could apply 
but a modotate degree of force to him ; and it was cer- 
tainly a half-hour before 1 could raise him to the 

surfaccv and get a sight of him. Wlien he did come, 
however. hO gave a most exhilarating and indignant 
splash, which told pretty plainly that he was no sprat. 
He wei^ied hi^ween &teen and seventeen pounds. 
TOiiis fiih Iho out w-alking up and down, and 

shifdng Ihe rod i one aching hand to the' otheff 

helbiel hhd secured him. 

• « 

Tlie boalie is sometimes lumpish and la:^> and does 
not give equally good sport ; but cSccasionally ho is very 
strong, and makes desperate play, I saw the present 
Colonel P s, now in India, and a first-rate fisher- 

man, .play one here once for an cxti'aordinaiy length of 
time— -I am afi^aid to say how long, but think it was 
some hours. He will, if this ever meets his eye, lemem- 
ber the long* struggle he had, the broken rod, and our 
speculations touching the bulk of tlie fish, which turned 
out, though large, so much smaller than we expected. 
From frequent fishing since tlie occupation of Aj nicer, 
there is doubtless much less fish here than formerly ; 
but to give an idea of what might be tak^ at one 
time, I may mention that one day, between break- 
fast and dinner, I caught eighty pounds, accurately 
ascertained by weighing them on a steelyard. The 
greater portion of these were boalics, of from two to 
eight or ton pounds. The eatable portions, pootics, 
i*;'tTains, 8:c. of this and otlier * takes,’ which we did 
'tjKte ennsume fresh, wc converted into an Indian luxury 
calk *■ ‘tanmrind fish,’ which is tlnis prepared. Tho 
fish being cleaned, is cut up into small pieces or junks, 
and well mixed with tamarinds ii> a conserved state, 
but without sugar. The mixture is then put into jars, 
and in a short time the acid of tljc tamarind pene- 
trates the fish, completely dissolving the bones and 
cartilages, and imparting to it a delicate garnet colour 
and delicious flavour. A piece of tamarind fish fried 
for breakfast, with rice, .forms a very agreeable relish, 
and I am surprised it has nat found its way to this 
country. 

Though fishing was our principal amusement here, it 
was by no means our only resource. Wc had various 
ways of killing ‘ the enemy ;’ and when they all failed^ 
we went to sleep, the siesta being much in vogue in 
India. Sometimes wc shot, sometimes coursed the hare, 
the fox, and the jackal ; and once or twice, when my 
friend George 8—— brought his hawks and falconers, 
wc had a little sport in that wa}\ Unless your bird is 
well trained, however, and thoroughly under command, 
hawking, if I may judge from the little 1 have seen of 
it, is productive of more trouble than pleavirc, it being 
often extremely difficult, particularly in bush or tree 
jungle, to lure him back, and the more so if he has 
struck his quarry. I have known a bird sometimes to 
sit unseen on a tree or rock for kn hour or two, whilst 
the poor falconer, with glove and meat displayed, has 
vainly tried to coax him back. There are many varieties 
of the falcou in India, both long and^hort-winged, 
but I am not acquainted with many of their names. 
The pirie, a long-winged and powerful hawk, is flown 
at the large black curlew, which gives sport very simi- 
lar to that afforded by the heron in Kuropo. Tlic moment 
he catches a glimpse of tho pirie, he mounts, wildly 
screaming, as if anticipating his fate, whilst his fierce 
pursuer strains every nerve to get above him. Thus 
they mount, till dwindled to specks in the clear sky ; 
but the upper hand once gained by the pirie, down tliey 
both come, cleaving the air like thunderbolt, and the 
curlew is generally griped by the pirie’s talons ere long, 
and borne a captive to the ground. As the birds ascend, 
they rapidly recede, and it becomes necessary that th^ 
hawker should gallop after, and fix his gaze upon thehi i 
hence arises the danger of the sport ; for whUst tlie 
sportsman's e^e is thus, like the poet’s, glancing heaven- 
wards, he is likely to experience a little practlw bathos, 
hy sinking into a pit or a Mahratta well. I do not 
know whether the sparrow-hawk is ever trained for 
sport in Europe, but in India he often is. He is carried 
in the hand, partially concealed, and thrown at small 
birds much as you would fling a stOne. When thus 
launched, he takes his quarry in a moment 1 have 
often seen a bevy of si^ble Ininas'* hopping about 
amongst the cows, as do onr starlings, and chattering 
very pAasantly together, when one of them* to. his 

V Jhids to esUed* site of a starUag. 

4 
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ejEceeding jistonishmeni^ has anddenly found himself in 
the gripe of this little hird. 

Here, for the meantime at least, must end vc\y reed- 
leotions of Indian sport. Perhaps I may once, more 
meet the reader on the same ground. 


A VISIT TO BERANGER, 
tFrom the ‘ Gloagow Citlaon.'] 

I ACCOUNT it no small honour to have enjoyed a tote-a-tAtc, 
of an houi‘*8 length, with the first of the French lyrical 
poets — oven Beranger himself, who has been well named 
the Bums of Prauoo, and of whom his country is as proud 
as is Scotland of her own immortal hard. The hope of 
seeing this celebrated writer formed no small item in my 
list of anticipated pleasures on leaving home, and amply 


seeing this celebrated writer formed no small item in my 
list of anticipated pleasures on leaving home, and amply 
was that hope fulfilled ; for not only was I kindly welcomed 
by Beranger, and pressed to repeat my visit, but my tran- 
slations of his songs and iwcms received the poet's marked 
approbation, expressed in a letter which he was so good 
as address to me on the subject a few days afterwards. 
Little did I expect, I amused an occasional idle hour 
in translating ‘ Le Violon Brise,' ‘ Lc Viciix Sergent,' ‘ Les 
Etoiles qui filont,’ and others of Borangcr’s poems, that 
I should one day rnffet tlio good old man from whose warm 
heart and clear head they had emanated ; and little would 
I have grudged my journey, had my interview with the 
author of these pieces been its only recompense. 

After heing eight or ten days in Paris, 1 wTote a note to 
Beranger, stating that I liM attempted" the translation of 

g art of his w’orks into English, and would feel honoured by 
aving an interview accorded mo when it might answer his 
Gonvenicnee to grant it. The return of post brought me a 
^lite reply, ap^iuting the following Monday at ten o'clock 
iror the meeting, and regretting that he could not allow’ me 
to choose my own time, as ho was obliged very soon to go 
into the country. When Monday came, t got into an omni- 
bus after breakfast, and enjoyed a pleasant ride tt) Passy, 
a village on the river- side, w'ithin tlircio tjr four miles of 
Paris, and where Beranger has for some time resided. It 
wanted a quarter to ten when I arrived, so 1 had sufficient 
time to climb the hill on which Passy stands, and to in- 
quire for RufliViueuse, No 21. —the residence of the poet, 
A country youth showed me the house, which is a neat 
little mansion of two storeys, having a sort of bronssc door, 
and the Venetian-blind-lookiug outside window-shutter 
oveiywhere to be met with in France. It was altogether 
sucli a dwelling os I liad imagined a man of Beranger's 
simple tasbB liKcly to inhabit, and I felt a degree of rever 
ence as I kno<|)ired at the gate. My summons was an- 
swered by an elderly servant-maid, who, on my desiring to 
see Benmger, told me id follow her up stairs, which I did, 
catchii^ a glimpse, as 1 crossed the lobl^, of a well ar- 
ranged flower-garden behind the house. On reaching the 
top of the uppermost stair, she oj^cned a door, and said po- 
litely, ^Entrez, monsieur, s'il vous plait,’ when 1 at once 
found myself in the presence of the French bard. Ho rose 
to receive me on my entrance with the politeness so natu- 
ral lo his nation, and at the same time with a degree of 
pleasant jocularity well calculated to put a stranger at his 
ease, and hogged me to be seated on tlqj easy chair wiiich 
he had just left. When I wished to take another seat, 
Beranger intercepted mu, placed Ids hands on my shoulder, 
and pressed mo back into his own, replying laughingly to 
the acknowledgment of the honour he had done me in 
granting me the interview — * Ah, mj dear sir, don’t speak 
of it— 'there*s little on'otigh honour m being received by a 
poor fellow of an old bachelor like me— sit down then I beg 
of you.’ This was of course said in French, in which lan- 
guage all our conversation was conducted, as he scarcely un- 
derstands a word of English. He then drew his seat close 
m front of mine, with so good-natured a look, that I felt vsor 
der no mom ounstralnt than if I had known him for years. 
Should this meet the eye of any one who has eqjoycd the 
privilege of mteroou^ with Beranger, he will recognise 
the s Quaflected kindness in thp iiitlo scene. Beran- 


with a boW'-window-— a bed with 
emrtams at the one end of the apaxim^W 
a ^mR tahp having a mahogany desk on it akthe i^et^ 


couple of chairs— n,t most half-a-dozen of volumes—* voUa 
tout — ‘ behold all.’ The first song-writer of France needed 
no artifioial oircumstanoe to give interest to his name or 
to his residence. As he himself says of his neat Emperor 
the * Souvenirs du Peuple,* w’ell translated in Ckanwers^s 
Journal some years ago) — - 

* Tliey will tell of all his glory round the hearth for many a day.’ 

Beranger is a little man, I should say 5*feei 5 inches in 
height, about 65 years of age, of a firm make, and appa- 
rently robust and healthy. Ho has an intellectual forehead, 
regular and rather handsome features, and a clear btkdc 
eye. The principal express^n of his fhee is, 1 tliink, that 
of kindness and sluxswdness ; and 1 at once set him dowm 
as a man of large and noble lieait, as became a poet. Ho 
wore a gray dressing-gown aud a black silk cap ; and the 
window of liis room was darkened a little, so J suppose his 
sight is not very strong. The pictures we have of Boran- 
gcr arc, without exception, 5a«; the only good likeness 
which I could meet with being a little stucco cast, a copy 
of which I brought liomc with me, and which I shall be 
happy to show to any admirer of the original. But to 
return to onr interv’iovv. Beranger expressed his regret 
that he could not tJilk much with mo about the English 
poets, from his being unacquainted with the lanmiage, and 
so few of them being translated into French. Ho said it 
w'as remarkable that, after his own character as an author 
had been established for many years, bis countrymen still 
persisted in considering him less as a poet than as a ‘ chan- 
sonnier’ (a writer of songs); and that it was in Scotland 
his claim to the title of port was first recognised, in an 
article in the Edinburgh ItevicNV. I told him that he was 
eoudidcred, by those who knew his wrilings in my native 
land, the Bums of Prance; to which he replied, that a 
prouder encomium could not be passed qn him tlian was 
implied in that name ; adding, that aljhough he could not 
read Bums, he revered lus memory from what he hnd 
hoard of his works by friends who could. Ho had boon 
intimate with Sir J. Mackintosh, whom he used to see olton 
in Paris, Sir Walter Scott Beranger docs not consider a 
groat or correct writer. Ho complained of the errors to bo 
found in ‘ Quentin Durward ’ as to the life and character of 
Tionis Xf. of PYance, and generally of historical blunders. 
Ho admitted, however, that his novels wore grand pano- 
ramas, in which appear splendid aud interesting groups, 
but with few characters perfectly well drawn ; and he re- 
marked, that in all of the novels of Mir WaHcr Mcott, the 
intorost of the reader attaches itself naturally to some 
other individual rather than to the hero or hcTOino — which 
he considered a defect — instancing ‘ Ivanhoe,’ where Re- 
becca is the Centro of interest, &c. «&c. IIi« poeti-y (Sir 
Walter’s) Beranger understood to be enchanting. He 
mentioned also that, of the older works of fiction, * 'i'he 
Monk,* by Lewis, and ‘ Caleb Williams,’ by Godwin, are 
moht admired in France ; he considers them both fine 
works. After sonic conversation, which I shall not hero 
quote, in reference to living English authors, wo touched 
upon liis own poems, some of wliieh I told him were, I 
thought, unfit for translation into English, owing to the 
Subjects of them having either passed out of mind, or pos- 
sessing an interest purely local. Ho expressed a desire 
that I should lend him my brauslations, that lie might 
submit them to a friend of his who understands English 
thoroughly, aud on whose opinion in literary matters he 
can rely ; and having brought the pieces w'ith mo for that 
puri} 08 e, I left them with him, saying that should they 
meet his approbation, it might cneourii^e me to the tran- 
slation of others. On my naming the edition of his works 
which I possess, Beranger informed me that it was a very 
imperfect one, and said he regretted he had beside liim 
only one copy of a correct edition, and that copy marked 
with iypogiaphical corrections of his own on the margin, 
but that if I would accept it, I should confer a favour on 
him. I told him I should value it very highly ; so he 
wrote my name on it, and I put it into my pocket. We , 
then talked for half an hour more, when I rose to depart, 
but he made me sit down again. Messages began to come 
in, however, so 1 bade him fliaeweU, having flrst agreed to 
return in a few days to hear His opinion of my transli^tions. 
He acoompaxiied me to the stair, shook me wannly by the 
hand, and so we parted ; and I left the amiable, 
whose songs vrilf have an existence coequal of 

the language in which they are written. ; ;; 1 v ' 

AHhott^ Beranger has been little before 
late, he stfll eontmues to widte; but his ptbte 
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tiows, as* he told me, will not appear nntil after his death. 
JIo smiled when t replied that I hoped in that case it 
might be long Inde^ ere we should see a new song of Be- 
rai^er. 

B is difficult to conceive the power which this author 
has over tlie popular mind in France. Tliere is no doubt 
that his ‘ Chansons* had an immense influence in prodTsc> 
ing the revolution in 1830, although he does not view the | 
exUtin^ government with approbation, and has refused 
everything in the shape of boon or favour at its hands. At 
the funeral of his friend Lafltte, not long ago, which was 
attended by the king and princes, the royal carriages passed 
onwurd unnoticed ; but when that of Beranger appeared, a 
burst of Mclamatlon welcomed* the poet of the people — ^liis 
liorses were unyoked, and hundreds strove for the honour 
of drawing him in triumjth ; it was with difficulty he per- 
suaded them to desist. Berauger's retirement is far from 
being of a (cynical or misanthropic character. He seems 
to have sought his ‘ chimney corner^ from a desire of repose 
after a busy, and, latterly, not unrewarded life ; and to 
have carried to it, in its full strength, that generous susoc]^ 

^ tibility of friendship and patriotism which breathes in 
his songs. Ho possesses a mighty ly»e, one vibration o#,*; 
whose chords >vould still rouse a kuigdom to attentiou. 


A SirnoiCAL PUZZLE. 

Between the years 1750-60, the medical rage of the day 
was for tar- water, just as brandy and salt, hydropathy, and 
other universal remedies, have been fasliionable lately. 
Th(5 newspapers teemed with accounts of wonderful euros 
I wliich w'err saith^o have been almost miraculously brought 
about by the use of tar in various forms. Pamphlets and 
scientific C8says^,werc published, the most celebrated of 
wliicli was written bv Dr Berkeley, Bishop of Cloj nc, called 
* Siris, or a ( Jhain of rhUo8t>phica*l lleflections and inquh*ioK 
concerning Tar- water.* Scarcely a disease existed A^hich 
; the pul)lic were led to believe was not to be cured by the 
1 invaluable but far from aromatic.nostruiu. Berkeley found 
tar- water infallible foi- neiwous clmlic ; some declared it 
had oured them of the gout ; from others it had driven 
ague, toothache, asthmas, and cousurnption. But 
, the most remarkable cases in which tar was said to have 
I been eflcotually curative, were those of broken limbs. One 
of the most singular of such instances is thus related in 
one (»f Horace Walpole*8 letters to Sir Horace Mann, which 
has been recently made public *. — * A sailor who had broken 
; his leg was advised to communicate his case to the Koyal 
Society. The account he gave was, that, having fallen 
from the top of the mast, and fractured his leg, he had 
dressed it with nothing but tar and oakum, and yet in 
, tlirce days was able to walk as well as before tlie accident. 

I I'ho story at first appeared quite incredible, as no such 
efficacious qualities were known in tar, and still less in 
J oakum ; nor was a poor sailor to bo credited on his 
' own bare assertion of so wonderful a cure. The Society 
very reasonably demanded a fuller relatiou, and, I Hn|>- 
• jmso, tlie corroboration of evidence. Many doubted whether 
1 the leg had been really broken. That part of tlic story 
had been amply verified. Still, it was difficult to believe 
that the man had made use of no other applications than 
tar and oakum; and how should cure a broke leg 
in three days, even if they could cure it at all, was a iUat- 
ter of the utmost wonder. Scveml letters leased between 
the Society and the patient, who persevered in the most 
solemn asseverations of having used no other remedies; and 
it does appear beyond a doubt that the man speaks truth. 
It is a little uncliontable, but I fear there are surgeons 
who might not like this abbreviation of attendance and 
qxpense; but, on the other hand, you will be charmed with 
the plaln,-ihoneet simplicity of the sailor. In m, postscript 
to his, last letter he added these words forgot to toll 
your henodrs that the leg was a wooden One.’*’ liiis story, 
, thongh true, did not occur exactly as Walpole relates it. 
The played off by a very eccentric cbartw'ier of 

the John Hill—who had oeen refiwed admission 

to the Society, and revenged his dls^pointment by 
sending a lettes^ detailing the case of the saitdr as if from 
a pl^B^tioner. TJiie assembled wlsdotn of the Fel- 

SotJ Society disouased the eastraordinary n^ 
1^0 idoat earnest gravity, bringi% aB 
knowledge to beai^ ujpon it. 
deliberations was gNsn to the 
Hill sent a second letter, 


rency, the universal virtues of tar and tar-water were 
much less believed in, and at last got quite explode<ji. ^ 

MORAL REFORM BY THE ALLOTMENT SYSTEM. 

We can fancy a small country village — ^where the hand 
of (lod has been bountiful, but which man, who ought to 
have made it a paradise, has rendered a wlideniess — 
afflicted and overnin with paui^crism, drunkeimess, and 
criTiie. Tlic minipter for years lias been steady in his 
observance of the ordinances of the church, has ^coursed 
on each suoceediug Sabbath moat eloquently on me secular 
as well as spiritual advantages of attention to the require- 
ments of religion; but, alas! to listless or slender Congrega- 
tions. He goes from house to liouse on lay days, earnestly 
imploring his flock ti> leave the error of their ways, and 
seek for salvation in tlie merits of a cnioilled Redeemer ; 
bol, his remonstrances arc received with scoffing, and lii* 
oflice docs not slneld him from personal insult. By 
'4..'*' * ifliucneo with the ueighbouring gentry, an Allotment 
Soc.ety is formed ; a portion of land is apjiropriatod to its 
object by the owners, by porsoim holding it in trust for 
Rpeci.al puqioses; or a part of the »cl(frgynian"s glebe is 
found to be siiitalile. Half an acre is intrusted to mo care 
of some of the most respc^ctably-coniyicted cottagers, ac- 
cording to the size of their respective families. They are 
fimiishcd with husbandry iinplcrnonts, seeds, and other 
rc«juisite articles, at the lowest possible price, and on tenns 
according with their circumstances. The hccr-shop, which 
these persons formerly frequented, and where they sacri- 
ficed their licalth, means, and ciiara(dor, and imbibed tlie 
worst iirinciides from the debauched conversation of their 
depraved companions, or the perusal of infidel and revolu- 
tionary puhlieatiouM, is descried ; instead of pitiwling at 
night among the preserves of their wealthy neighbour^ 
and combating witli gamckeoperH— too often to the loss of 
life on cither side, and the sacrifice of the murdcrer—they 
sleep the sleep of peace, and rise rtfreshed to pursue the | 
labours of the day. Their wives become more domesti- , 
cated and atRjetionate, their chikken look to their return 
home w ith delight, instead of awe and horror. Their meals 
— economically prepared under receipts furnished probably 
by the minister’a wife or daughter— Imvo a relish for thorn 
wiiich they never before enjoyed. Their ftottage has a 
cleanly aspect, which it had not been accustomed to bear; 
their little flower-gardtsn and the plants in the window arc 
thriving; their clotlujs are well molded ; their pig fattens, 
and grunts hjs satisfaction in the well-built and oomfort- 
ably-litlercd stye ; and the sale of the producer of their 
separate allotments has enabled them to place a consider- 
able sum in the savings’ bank of the vill%e, as {provision 
for ;i rainy day. There is no more radicalism in tlie parish ; 
drunkenness and discontent have disappeared ; poachers 
arc unknown in the vicinity ; there are no riotings or com- 
plainings ; but tin; mral sports of the villagfe are restored 
and kept up with fqjirit, without degenerating into excm ; 
the ancient and honourable character of England’s bold 
peasantry is re-established; the churoU is crowded, and 
the worsnii^pers numerous and devout. — Liverpool MfxU^ 

NBW RECIPE FOR AN OLD DISH. 

We find the following droll recipe for makhig ‘ Scotch por- 
ridge’ in the Encyclopiedia of Domestic Economy, ft Wotk 
published the other day by Longman and Company. * Stir 
oatmeal and water together, and let it settle. Pour off the 
water, and add fresh to it. This must remain tiB next 
da 5 % when the water is strained away from the oatmeal, 
and boiled. Milk is added while the porHdgo in boiling, 
The milk must be in the proiiortion of twoj«MfU of tdilk to 
one of water.’ This is truly excellent. To mako Scotch 
porridge, throw away the meal ! We fear th» 'wBl 

not be very thankfully received in the north. 

SOCIAL COKVERSATIOH, 

Talk not of music io a plt7siohm» uor Cf mcdioiRe to a 
fiddler, unless the fiddler .imould bo physician 

at a oonoert. Ho that speaks oCily of mh icitihieeti as are 
familiar to him6Clf,trcftts the eosapaiKy sticuli; did the 
fox, presenting an enteitahiinCnt a dM Packer, 

out of which no oreatuin a 

^one$ V' '' 
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advick to dwellers In TOwjJB., I 

BV 4 BWXBLCR IN MANCNBBTKR. ' • • 

* Ilf tlKwe fair ioamniB of th® year, when the air is <*nlm and 
picAMint, It were an injury amd ^ullenitess toRainst mturo ;iot to 

S I) forth and view her beauties, and parijake in h«r rejoicings with 
caven and earth,’— JffWOH. ‘ 

Dnar England ♦ blessings on ihy soil. 

Thy svlde and fortilo volleys, 

Thy stately baUa, that stand so fair, 

'Mid lawns and lenfy oHoys ! 

Blessings upon thy breezy downs, 

, Thy mountain wildernesses. 

Thy forest walks and sylvan nooks, 

Thy far-off, green recesses ! 

Tliy village chnr<‘hcH, old and jjray. 

Their dead serenely sleeping,* 

While over them the anoient yews 
A sdemn watoh are keeping ! * 

Thy moss-grown, awallow-hnunted spires, 

TTpwards our thoughts directing ; 

Visible links 'twixt heaven and earth. 

Us with our God eounecting ! 

England ! thqsc blessings take from one 
Who thinks it A high duty, 

To wander forth, oven for a daj , 

To revel ir thy beauty. 

Short-sighted men ' to starve 3 our souls. 

And miss life’s purest pleasuies. 

By living pent-up, and apart 
From nil these open treasures ! 

Call it not life, but (atber death { 

Your highest poi^crs niihusmg. 

In vain pursuit of pliantom wants, 

The only true wcallb losing ! 

For wliat is tnio wealth, but the amount 
^ Of blessings to us flowing 

From all on earth we love and bless— 

The power of love forth-sliowing ? 

Como out, then, dwellers 'mid dead walls. 

Sick of tlie dm and striving, 

Health will lie breathed into your souls, 

From sights and sounds ro> iving ! 

Nature, thy most mysterious power, 

Atfd holiest ministration. 

Is W'lien thou brlng’st to chafed hearts 
Thy * tranquil restoration 1 * 

The blessing comps t * us, if we, 

In thy sweet graco belies mg. 

Go forth with trustful heart, and free, 

Thy influenoe receiving. 

I, wanS^ring in the Vale of Dove, 

Have found these tihings no fiction ; 

For woods, and streams, and meadow's green, 

Brought mo their ben^ietion. 

The morning air, tho wild-flower's scent, 

The sun upon the river, 

Made my w'holc soul a thanksgiving 
Unto the Gracious Giver ! 

On Hadden Hall the golden hues 
Of eve were softly falling. 

As in its silent courts 1 stood, 

* The long ago ' recalling : 

The sparkling eyes and graceful forms, 

Tho mirth and music ringing, 

A sigh, perchance, from some young heart, 

Tho nitnstrors Ipvo-song bringing ! 

Bound these wide hearths, on winter nights. 

The wind and rain loud beating, 

What maidens fair, and stately men. 

Have sat. old tales repeating I 

Oh ! dearer far than gilded halls. 

Thou veneraMe B^don ! 

Thoughts of thy brave old English life , 

My heart will ever j^adden. 

Come forth, then, dwellers In the towns, 

Your oares behind you leaving. 

Your desks and mills, yowr books and bills, 

J Your hammering and weaving. 




^ T(^i^ Bbu\ up, while all around 

I i The h||iny wjnds arc blowing— 

‘ Tolbaothoito supimcr thoughts that 

Oiir wiatbr hearths rooroglowl^. 

\ Win ^,^ess tW« dt^ dd la^ 
, V aoWt ouifhi ill inty 

^ And prMtoge.to seb aw " 

The affluence of thy*beauty ! 

•irwtfc?i t'n DcvedalCt August 0, 1R44. 


' rnoouAimNATioN. 

Sir Walter Scott, writing to a friend who liul obtained 
a situation, gave him tins excellent advice You must bo 
aware of atunibling over a propensity which easily besets 
yon, from not having your time fully employfed. 1 mean 
what the women very exprcssively call dauHihng, Your 
motto must be. Hoc age. Do instantly whatever is to be 
ilone, and take the hours of recreation after buMincss, and 
never before it. When a regiment is under marCr'h, tl]^c 
rear is often thrown into eomusion becailsO the front do , 
not move steadily, and without interruption. It is the 
same thing with business. If that which is Hmt in hand 
is not insianilv, steadily, and regularly despatohed^ otlfejr 
things aeeumulatc behind, till afiairH begiu to prpss aU at 
onee, and no human brain can stand tin* eonfiision. Pray, 
mind this : this is a habit of mind w’ineh iii Tory apt tA 
be*»ct men of intellect and taknt, especialiy when theit 
time is not regularly filled up, and is left at their* own 
arrangement. But it is like the ivy round tho oaJ^, au4 
ends by limiting, if it does not di'stroy, the power of manly 
and noecssary exertion. I must love a man so w'clli +0 
whom I offer such a wonl of advice, that I \v4U not apolo* 
gisc for it, bill ex]>eet to hear you arc becxmie as vngular 
as a Dutch clock — hours, quarters, minutes, all xnarkod 
and appropriated. This is a gieat cast in life, and niu>)t 
be played with all skill and caution.— I,ocZ/<cr r A Life of 
Scott. 

DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 

The great end of prudence is to give cheerfulness to those 
hours which sTileiidonr cannot gild, and aeelnmation cannot 
exhilarate. Those soft intervals of unbended amuScrnctit, 
in which a man shrinks to his natural dimensions, and 
throws aside the ornaments and disgui««os which he feels 1 
in privacy to be usel(‘ss cnenmbrunees, and to lose all I 
effect when they become familiar. To lu* happy at home, 1 
1 ‘N the ultimate result of all ambition, the end to which 
every enterpriso and labour tend^, and of which every ' 
desire jinmipts the excnition. II is, indeed, at home tlusit 1 
every man must be known by tlioso who would have a pi.st 
estimate of his v irtuo or felicity; for smiles and embroidery 
arc alike occasional, and the mind is often dressed for show | 
in painted honour and ffetitious benevolence.— t/oAwswi. 

I 

A HINT TO Tin; AllISTOCBAry. 

Baron Alderson, at the last bunnner assizes, addressed 
the following rcmarlvs to the grand jur}' of the county ot . 
Suffolk In a neighbouring county vihieh I passed 
tlirougli on tho circuit this time, I had what 1 am afraid I 
shall not have here — a day of rest ; and I went out into the 
count^% and had the pleasure of soOing a niatoli of orirkot, 
in w'luch a noble carl, the lord-lieutenant o^ biz ^oiit^t^. 
was playing with the tradestneu, the labourers, and ml 
around him, and 1 believe ho lost no rcftpeet frotn that 
course— they loved him better, but they did ndt 
him loss. 1 believe that if they thei^solves assneljited 
with the lower classes of society, tlin kinodom of 
would bo in a far safer, and society in a far soundii^, qon-^ 
dition. I wish 1 could put it to tho mindt of all td thinit 
so, because I think it is true.’ ^ 

0 

COOP MABNEBS. ^ ^ 

Good manners are the blossoma of good nenao^ it . 
may be added, of good feeling too ; fojr if tjio iaw of kind- 
ness be written in the heart, It will lead to tliat 
restedness in Httlo as well as in gi^at thingii— that dsirn 
to oblige, and attention to tho gratiffoaraon iof otlM, 
which ia tho Ibundation ^ 


Against old England’s majesty, 
Against our better reason. 

And aaored Inner life and health, 

the tm high tiOMsiiv* 
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WARLIKE TALK. ■ 

It is partly amusing and partly alarming to hear men 
* and newspapers from time to time breaking out into 
warlike talk whenever any trifling difference arises 
between the diplomatists of our (lountry and those of 
France and America. To do our country justice, it is 
not so much given to the bellicose spirit as either France 
or America ; yet there is enough of this stylo of feeling 
about us to merit notice, and the words ‘national 
honour,’ ‘ insult to the Britisli flag,’ * ample redress,’ still 
occur with sufficient frequency to show that we are not 
wholly free from the atrocious disposition to war. In 
tbo very eagerness to keep up a large military establish- 
ment, merely l(&t it be needed, there is sc'iiicthing to 
create uneasiness id a well-disposed mind, showing, as 
it does, that inclination to anticipate wrong which so 
often leads to wrong being given. I^Thaps much of 
this warlike bravado is owing' to the ignorance of war 
and ail its woes, which must now be the condition of a 
large part of our nation. The men under flve-aud- 
thirty form a considerable portion of the energetic part 
of our population, and all of these can know nothing of 
war except from hearsay, because there has been peace 
ever since they were babies. It may therefore be, that 
many of those men on whom public movements depend, 
ore reckless in courting the hostility of other countries, 
merely from false notions of what war is, what its effects 
I are upon national progress, and the possibility of ending 
it when it proves inconvenient. Ha])peniiig to be just 
old enough to have some recollections of the last w^ar, 
it occurs to me that I sliall probably be doing some 
good service if I detail these for the instruction of men 
somewhat my juniors. 

The most conspicuous external feature of the war- 
time was of course the vast quantity of what is 
not inexpressively called soldiering. Bodies of mili- 
tary, regular and local, met the eye everywhere, and 
no speetactea attracted more attention than reviews, 
cona^srationa of colours (a profanity still practised, 
but at which men a few years hence must be astounded 
men^X to think' that it ever existed), and illumina- 
tlona fSar victories. So prevalent were these things, 
that em the sports of' children took a character from 
them, and mimic regiments with wooden swords, 
caps, and toy drums, werb to be seen in the 
of every school* Buch shows were, in 
a ahows, but can we doubt that they cn- 

time, fe^iugs, and even intellectual energies 
to the neglect of things more important ? 
A riie able-bodied men of the coun- 
try at that # 1 ^ el^ge^ to bear arms j either they 


opinion, a 



I hy law to In 


corps of local militia. Thus so far was their attention 
diverted from their business, and by so ‘much wus the 
. unlrv of course impoverished. Kich men, indeed, 

" W obtain exemption from the latter kin|| of service 
by purchasing the services of a substitute of humbler 
rank ; but this poor men could not ^Iford, and they wore 
therefore forced, when the lot fell upon them, to take up 
arms, to tlie desertion of their wives and children, and 
the abaiidoiiinent of their ordinary calling. Ono also 
occasionally heard of the press-gang going about, and 
forcing merchant-mariners on board war-vessels, service 
in which was only a few years before considered as a fit 
punishment for unruly members of society and a minor 
class of malefactors. 

My lx>yhood was spent in a small provincial town. I 
there saw three hundred of the men of a small district 
every year do duty for a month as soldiers, liccruitin^ 
parties paid us frequent visits, and went about inveigling 
thoughtiess young men into the army, to the infinite 
distress of the parents whom they were deserting. In 
the latter years of the war, when there was a great need 
for men, high bounties were given for recruits ; and we 
would then see poor youths giving up thei^ liberty and 
an honest calling for ten or twelve pounds, tine most of 
which sura, or the whole, would probably bo dissipated 
in one debauch before tlicy had^once returned to their 
sober senses^ In brief time these youths went abroad 
to enter into active service, and we were perpetually 
hearing of casualties more or less fatal iefalling them. 
Bui the mere loss of so many indiv^uals, and the grief 
Avhich the loss occasioned in particular circles, were not 
the sole evils of the case. The more serious conse- 
quences were seen in the i)Overty induced in families by 
the absence or loss of the members most capable of 
gaining bread, and in the sadder class of evils wl>^h 
often befall young families left without parental protec- 
tion. I distinctly remember hardships thus endured 
by humble families, such as are not now expericuoi^ 
from the same causes in the same departments of society, ; 
And when it so happened that a man returned from 
military service to the bosom of his family, it was too 
often found that he was not in any respect improved 
by his absence. 

In August 1811, when nine years of visited 
Edinburgh for the first time : it was also tiie %st time 
I had ever seen a large town. Walking' ^ the 
streets, and before 1 had as yet been takufl^fo any house, 
1 Observed a large crowd proceedins the High 
Street. On narrow insp^xstion it ptovcudi^to ^ a troop 
of French prisoners^-fOoi^ 

who had Uii\i 

Hoads, and were 6a a 

castle, enclosed within/ir's^ll^m 

followed them withi^ on the 

Caatie^hilk and theial^ that von^ 
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der to country boys— Me sea — a beautiful estuary lying feeble sailing poyrers hst convoy, and vcre snapped up 
still beneath the autumn sun, and having a series of by the French privateers. But indeed the difficulties 
large vrar-vessels suspended as it were upon its clearness, which war introduced into all departments of foreign trade 


^like painted ships enormous. The enemy was perpetually cJosiag up 

Upon a paiAtod ocean. . markets against us, or our markets were lost by flbeir 

. , , , . ... becoming the scats of war. At length Napoleon had 

This also was a sight peculiar to the time ; one of great the whole continent sealed up, so that it was only .pos- 
beauty certainly, but of external oeauty only. Entering sibie to smagc/le goods into it. And such was the uncer- 
the castle, we quickly found our way to the place occu- tainty attending this mode of traffic, that it was mo sur^ 
pied by the French prisoners, a gloomy building between prise w'^hen one half of the mcrcliants of Leith, ,tha chief 
the square and the new barrack, having a court into port in Scotland, were found one morning to have been 
which the poor men were allowed to come, like animals ruined by a speculation in sugar, the article being de- 
kept in a* zoological garden, for the sake of a little fresh signed for use on the conti^ient. One of tlie Expedients 
air. In the palisades surrounding the court was a small for carrying on this clandestine commerce was to furnish 
wicket, -<at which they were allowed to exhibit trinkets British ships with forged papers, establishing them as 
of their owi? making for sale, including hair watch- foreign bottoms, and thus enabling them to sail to ini* 
chains, hair rings, and little toys fashioned from the niical ports. This practice was carried to such an ex- 
I bones of their rations. There we saw a group of eager tent, as to be thought nothing of; it was even winked 
I mustached visages gleaming out, as offers were made to at by law. Owing, too, to the high duties required by 
them for the pqnjhase of their -wares — articles trilling the expenses of war, smuggling was largely practised in , 
as could wfll be, but the jiroducc of which was never- all the excise departments, insomuch that the honest 
theless of great consequence in procuring them some brewxr, distiller, or candlemakcjr, liad no chance. The 
small comforts to ^elp out their prison fjire. I may office of solicitor in the excise-office was then understood 
here remark, that it -was niarvelloiis to the people of to be w'orth five thousand a-year, mainly from the per- 
this country how' miiversally the knack of making such quisites arising from prosecutions. The officers of 1 lie 
trifling articles was diffused among the French. It revenue were almost to a man acc^cssible to corruption : 
is. of more importance to remark, that the condition a distiller in Last Lothian, finding one jiarticularly difU- 
of the many thousands of prisoneis w’ho were kept in cult to deal with, at length brought infamous women 
this country was not the least unpleasant feature of tc* assail him, and thus succeeded. Tlic pernicious effects 
the war-tirce. Their rations aiul accommodations w^ere of all those practices upon general society could not but 
not so good as those or malefactors are iiow% And be very great. 1 distinctly recollect t\if^ low'cr tone of 
think of the condition of these poor helpless iHiiiigs the public mind of those days. No one seemed to have an 
depending often upon the mere cajiricc of the two belli- idea that there was anything wrong in Improving one’s 
geront governments. When Napoleon was severe upon circumstances at tlie expense of the ^lublic without any 
nis English prisoners, or merely aUeged to be so (which adequate return of service. All who supplied it witli 
was quite enough), then the British government chose articles of any kind, cheated it >vithout compunction, 
to be severe also with their prisoners. The screw sus- and -wwe only thought ‘eiuart men’ when they did this 


peted of being applied here, the screw was correspond 
ingiy applied there, the men always being tlui sufterers 


and -wwe only thought ‘smart rnerr wlicn tliey did this 
to a considerable amount. In the blundering inirry oc- 
casioned by the w^ar, and the eagerness of the govern - 


Such was the uneasiness of the captives in Edinburgii ment to secure adherents, peculations of no kind were 
castle, that in several instances they made attempts to inquired into. In all these respecds England docs not 
^cape tliro\\gh the drains which precipitately descend look like the saine country whicli it did tliirty-fivo years 


the rock on the outside— an adventure which seems to 
almost insure the most odious and most liorribl'- of 


It was but an unavoidable conscqiieoce of the exi- 


deaths. But cf the miserable c jditioii of a prisoner of gencios of the war, that flogging was much in practice 
war, there can be no better memorial than tho dej»(‘>t builM in the army. In the difficulty of obtaining recruits, 
ter them about 1813 at Auchindinny, a few miles from persons of the w'orst character wxrc readily accepted: 
Edinburgh. It consists of a radiating range of -wooden iiiflecd an idea then prevailed tliat the soldiery should 
fabrics, in two^Ioors, each of which designed to contain not be too moral, and a minister actually declared it 


three liundred inen^ The arrangement for the accom- 


not be too moral, and a minister actually declared it 
as his opinion in parliament, that ‘ the worst men make 


modation of the three hundred was simply this. Along the be.st soldiers.’ With inferior beings to be managed, 
the floor there -was u centrtd open space about ten feet humauc maxims, sucli as now prevail in the discijdinc 
broad. On each side of this w'us a range of beds,- placed of the army, would have been inapplicable. The cat-of - 
with the feet towards the -wall, and each barely wide nine-tails was therefore continually iit work. Each stroke 
enough to contain a human being. No arrangement for of tliis instrument uptm a whole place drew blood, and 
ventilation — ^no accommodation for day life, but in the inflicted extreme pain ; and when it had peeled ofl’ thti 
narrow central space, or in the courtyard. Arrange- skin, it brouglit away pieces of flesh, and flew about 
raents forming such an instpee of practical barbarism, dripping -with gore. Yet there was a serious general 
speak powerfully to the visitor of tha horrors insepar- order issued in 1807, by way of a correction upon the 
able from war, existing system, to this effect: *It appearing to his mn* 

Hayi^ occasion at this time to be much with friends jesty that a punishment to the extent of one thousand 
at Iieith, I was surprised to hear continually of ships lashes is a si^fficient example for any breach of military 
being detained in harbour long after they were ready to discipline, short of a capital offence; and as even that 
proceed upon their voyages, and of great inconvenience number cannot be safely inflicted at any one period, his 
being thus experienced. ^ These vessels were, in the majesty has been graciously pleased to express his opi- 
pbrase of the time, ‘ waiting for convoy.’ Unable to nion that no sentence for corporal punisKment shouM 
through the seae alone, for fear of the cnepjy’s exceed one thousand lashes V An officer about this time 
ships, it WM necessary that they should remain in port was asked how be liked his new commander, ‘ Oh, we 
until a sufficient number collected to make it worth like him very well,’ was the answer, ‘only he does not 
whue to grant them the protection of a war- vessel upon flog enough.’ 3dr Henry Marshall, who rocords these 
tne» voyage. It was quite an eventwhen a set of mer- facts,* stetes that, in 1811 or 1^12, he saw ihxrty-mo 


m w wii* iiicasures were jrewrwju w, *v uare uuijr wv** 

expense which it occa- surprisiiffi if-diseteiiae ebuld have beeih etherwiee Jtept 
** up«»_tlte tmde, must of couwe Zl-Z : 
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up. Driven to take up with bad men, and calling daily 
upon these to let loose their worst passions against their 
fellOw^creatures, how waa it to be expected that they 
should have been susceptible of regulation by gentle 
means? Now, the army is recruited with deliberation 
from a better class ; the men have inducements to good 
behaviour and faithful service ; and their function is ra- 
ther that of peace-keepers than exterminators. The 
soldiery is therefore a different thing from what it was. 
But can there be any reasonable doubt that, if war were 
renewed, similar exigencies would lead to similar re- 
sults, and the barbarisms of thirty years ago be re- 
vived ? 

The financial considerations respecting war arc im- 
portant. The expense which it occasions is pure loss 
to the country, being so much abstracted from its pro- 
ductive powers. But, serious as the cost is, I consider 
this as after all an inferior matter to the moral conse- 
quences of war. War never can be, without retarding 
the intellectual and moral progress of a nation. It tends 
to infuse a modified depravity throughout the whole 
community engaged in it. Hhould it he our lot once more 
to assume a hostile attitude, then farewell for the time 
to all those ameliorations of our state which have been 
going on for thirty years: adieu to improvements in edu- 
cation : adieu to tlie advaneenicnt of all the social arts. 
Minds which are now in tlie way of contributing to the 
humanisation of the mass at the bottom of soedety, 
would then be liable to have their energies called away 
to the coxcombries of military i)arii(le. Classes of men 
would all become harder and sterner with each other. 
Harsh modes of,dealing with inferiors would again come 
into operation, and the poor would be valued mily as in- 
struments for worting out the aims of a harbiirous 
policy. Two years of such a system of things as ex- 
isted during the last w'ar, woidd put back the great 
works of peace ten, and two yedrs more would reduce all 
the wellwishers of their race to despair. Let us, then, 
licar no more of these military breathings. Let us not 
even imagine tlie possibility of war. If other nations 
are eager to fight, reason tlicm out of it, laugh them 
out of it ; anything but fight them ! 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

The Australian colonies, from their peculiar origin, 
their remote position, their curious productions, tlicir 
extent of territory, the vicissitudes wdiich have marked 
their progress, and the undefined destinies which await 
them, naturally excite a considerable degree of interest 
in the mother country. Nor is this interest confined to 
the wool -dealer or the emigrant agent. The great 
southern archipelago abounds in novel material for the 
naturalist, the geologist, the philanthropist, the philo- 
sopher, and the politician. To all these the Australian 
colonies afibrd a new and extensive field for exploration 
and exercise, as they afford to the speculator in bank 
stock one amongst a hundred other modes of invest- 
njcnt, and to the poor and industrious ftimily the pros- 
pect of a home, where laboxir has room to employ itself, 
and where energy, coupled witli frugality, are sure to 
meet with their reward. Anything, therefore, professing 
to appoaflp in the shape of an ample and ingenuous ac- 
cojunt of one of these distant settlements, pointing out 
their pre^^^ress, affording an outline of their social condi- 
tion, sketching the maimers, habits, and modes of life 
'v^hjeh j^voil in them, defining the hardships to be en- 
dm^d by the settler^ and the returns which his industry 
is likely to seeul^ him, and all iuters^rsed with inte- 
resting a4^nture, and lively descriptions of scenery ; 
and coupling the fitst impressions imprinted by the 
whole on ipa intelligent mind, with the knowledge of the 
sujtdect Vfek a protracted residence amid the soeoes 
de^^ and amongst the people portrayed, has after- 

• %'Il^''^(J|fcrl6s JiWsiaih twnitm : Jfoha Murray, 


wards imparted, must be an acceptable literaiy offering 
to the public ; and such, we venture to say, is the yolumo 
now before us by Mrs Meredith. 

The authoress left her native country early in June 
1839 „ and after a voyage which terminated about the 
beginning of tjie following October, and relieved by 
many incidents, which are told in a playful and atttao- 
tive style, aA'ived at Sydney, the Australian motropoHs. 
In passing through Bass’s Straits, where they were much 
incommoded by fogs, amongst other objects which ar- 
rested her attention were the ‘ mutton birds,’ as they 
arc most unpoetically called, and which, if her account 
of them be (sorrect—and she takes her husban*d, * whose 
early wanderings familiarised him with many of the 
native creatures of the Australian islands,’ as her autho- 
rity— are very peculiar both in their fornl and habits. 

♦ The birds are about the size of a wild duck, witli hand- 
some black plumage, shot with metallic sjiadcs of green 
iifrhrown. according as the light falls on them : they 
are web-footed, and the beak is similar in form to that 
of the albatross family. They live wholly at sea the 
chief part of the year ; hut on one ])articular day in 
spring, November 1st (how strange^to English ears does 
November sound as a spring month!) never varying 
many hours in the time, they come ig from sen in count- 
less myriads, filling the air with clouds of their dark 
wings, as they hurry ashore on some of the islands in 
Bass’s Straits, where their “rookeries,” as the sailors 
term them, are made. These are burrows in the earth, 
and the first care of the birds, 't>n returning, is to scratch 
them out clean from any rubbish that has accumulated, 
and put them in order for habitation, and often to make 
new ones. This preparatory business occupies about a 
fortnight, and then the swarming squadrons put to seg 
again for another fortnight or three weeks, not a bird 
remaining behind. At the end of this time they return 
in a body as before, and take up their abode in the rook- 
eries, and there lay their eggs and sit. They i*emain 
on shore (the parent birds sitting by turns) until the 
young ones are a third part grown, and immensely fat, 
like masses of blubber, when the old birds leave them, 
and go off to sea. The young ones, unahltf to leave the 
rookeries, are sustained meanwhile by their own fat; 
and by the time that is tolerably reduced, their wings 
are grown strong enough for flight, and they also quit 
the rookery, and go to sea.’ We do not think Audubon, 
in Ills celebrated and extensive work upon the birds of 
America, has presentctl a species with l^its more sin- 
gular and peculiar than those characterising the ‘ mut- 
ton bird.’ Their prudence, in preparing every necessary 
comfort for their anticipated brood, is instructive to un- 
feathered bipeds ; and if they do desert their offspring 
when they are yet in a helpless condition, it must nc^ 
be forgotten that, before quitting them, they make a 
competent provision (of fat) for their sustenance. TheW 
birds can only take wing from the water. That 
name is a palpable misnomer, will be allowed when it 
is understood that, when cured for sale, their flavour is 
similar to that of a red-herring. 

The approach to Port Jackson, one of the most mag- 
nificent harbours in the world, is thus described:-— 

‘ The entrance to the port is grand in the extrepae. 
The high dark clifis we had been coasting along kU 
morning suddenly terminate in an abrupt precipice* 
called the South Head, on which stand tne light- 
house and signal-station. The North Head is a 
cliff, a bare bluff promontory of dark horizontal rocks ^ 
and between these grand stupendous pillars, as through 
a colossal gate, we entered Port Jackson/ The scenery 
of this noble estuary is much enhanced by the many 
bays and inlets by which it Indents ttie land. * A firesh 
vista every minute opened to the view, each* as it 
seemed, more lovely than <lie laktVthe ^?etty adirubs 
growing thickly among ^ d^n tb the 

water’s edge, adding 

as they were really green— ^ 
exj^t^ but it was spring, 
aim The nbighbotmlM is 





with villas, ‘ encircled with gardens and shrubberies 
looking like the pretty rottuges m^ett near spnie fashion- 
able BngUsh watering-place.’ With the exception of 
those, the ^rst appearance of the capital is not pro- 
mising- ‘The chief part of the city is built on the 
sides, and at the head, of a cove running at riglit angles 
with the stream in which we lay (with the main line 
of the harbour), which prevented the best parts from 
being observed; and the main portion of wliat was 
visilSe had an air of “ Wapping” about it by no means 
engaging.’ 

The town of Sydney, with its mixed population, is 
described' in a lively oif-haud manner. Its chief feature 
is the main street, 'George Street,’ which traverses its 
whole length, about a mile and a half. Here are all the 
‘ fashionable emporiums,’ and it is the chosen prome- 
nade, and the theatre for display, for high-life in Sydney ; 
abandoning, much to the astonishment of ^Irs Meredith, 
a beautiful rustic retreat in the vicinity, called tlie * Do- 
main,’ for the crowded and dusty street. ‘ No lady in 
Sydney (your grocers’ and butchers’ wives included) 
believes in the possibility of walking, so that the various 
machines upon whe<ds, of all descriptions, are very nu- 
merous, from the close carriage and showy kirouche, or 
butaka, to the mpre humble four-wheeled chaise and 
useful gig.’ There is but little exercise on horseback, 
‘ few ladies venturing to risk their complexions to the 
exposure of an equestrian costume.’ 

, The Sydney market is abundantly supplied, jiarticu- 
larly with fruits and fish, »sonie species of the latter being 
exc^ent, although fashion pro.scrihes them as a dish to 
be presented at a dinner party ; preserved and cured cod 
and salmon from England Iteing substituted, at great 
expense, in their place. Among the nuisances to which 
the town is subjected, a very serious one is du.st. ' Un- 
less after very heavy rain, it is always dusty, and some- 
times, when the wind is in a particular point, the whirl- 
winds of tliick fine powder that fill every street and 
house are positive miseries.’ Flies and mosquitoes 
abound ; and to protect oiie’s-self from the latter during 
the night, the same mode, of spreading a gauze curtain 
over the bccK is adopted as prevails in the West Indies 
and in the Southern States. 

Mrs Meredith had ample opportunity of indulging 
her enthusiastic fondness for fic wer.s during a ride, in a 
varied and picturesque country, to the lighthouse on the 
South Head. The road appeared to lead through one 
ooutinoed garden, and she gathend handfuls of fiowers 
in the open al!^ such as she ' had cherished in pots at 
home, or begged small sprays of in conservatories or 
greenhouses,* together with many ‘yet more lovely 
denizens of this interesting country, of which I know 
not even the name.’ The ‘ Australian library’ contains 
a good and extensive selection of books ; but literary 
taste would appear to be at rather a low ebb in Sydney, 
so that the library is not frequented as it should bo. 
‘The gentlemen are too busy, or find a cigar more 
agreeable than a book ;* a lamentable chara<iter, truly ; 
the counterpart of which is ascribed ‘to the ladies, the 
tone of society being little elevated, and convefsation 
generally of the most flippant and superficial kind. . A 
large proportion of the population are emancipated con- 
victs, or their immediate descendants, ‘ and a strong line 
of demarcation is in most instances observed between 
them and the free emigrants and settlers.’ Some of 
tlicm are the wealthiest men in the colony; but the most 
tliat their riches do for them, is to modify the prejudice 
against them. Mrs Meredith justly inveighs against 
tile shallow, petty pride, or rather vanity, ‘whidi 
causes so many heartburnings, and such eager rivalry, 
e^qngst those who can ill afford its cost.’ As in all 
colonies, the very worst features of a graduated scale of 
wciety am here the most prominent; and the lines of 
ae^mAtcuti^ and exclusion arc arbitrarily and fooUsbly 
great revulsion in 1837 in the- United 
alnKtes j|^,uo small degreo owing to mdividual ex- 
no doubt the cause contributes 
; 1^, , periodical distresses of tl|o vAustri^ati 
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saw in Sydnejr shortly after hqr orriygl-r:fs un^qy^cdj 
her sketch Of him is happy and pinturwqie..,,^^. 
often heard of, and seen what is called majestic, 
meanour; but this untutored bping, with h^.tatb^d 
face and arms, and long shaggy mantle, fairly outdid 
even my imaginings of the miyostic, as he pc^!cd dph- 
berately along, planting his foot at every step as if Ke 
had an emperor’s neck beneath it, and gazing with most 
royal indifference around him. There was the concen- 
trated grandeur of a hundred regal mantles of velvet, 
gold, and ermine, in the very sway of his fiax-frioged 
cloak; I never beheld anything so truly stately. I 
verily belicAT, had you placed him amid the coronation 
splendours of AVestminster Abbey, he would pot have 
been so “ vulgar” as to betray surprise.’ Wo incline to 
the belief that the chief was, in all this, an exception to 
his brethren. Like many Americans, l)otb bachelors 
and married people in Sydney, witli their families, live 
in hotels, which are chiirai;terised as possessing most of 
the luxuries, but few of the true comforts of Jife., The 
intemperance of the lower orders is but too apparent in 
the multitude of public houses vdth which tlie town 
abounds, and in the fiourishing business which they all 
apxKjar to carry on. The ctdonial newsi)apera are repre- 
sented as abounding in epithets and per'sonal invective, 
such as would have done credit to th^Tictitious creations 
in the Lick wick Taikts. The minute account given of 
the capital is not merely the result of first impressions, 
but of a lengthened residence, in the town, witli every 
opportunity of closely observing what is described. 

•Shortly after her arrival, Mrs Meredith made a jour- 
ney to llatlmrst, one hundred and twenty mi^s into the 
interior. Her observations by the way are interestmg, 
and full of the instruction so much needed by intending 
emigrants. The mode of clearing the land in the woody 
distrifts is precisely similar to tliat adopted in Canada 
and the States, by cutting down the trees, leaving their 
stumps to rot in the ground, or destroying tkmn by the 
process of * girdling.’ An industrious people are gene- 
rally a well-housed people. Little that is favourable can 
be inferred of the industry or the notions of comfort of 
the Australian labouring classes from the follow'ing 
description of their habitations ‘ Their huts or hovels 
are biuit of hea])e(l turf, or more frequently of slabs set 
on end, like a strong paling, and thatched, and which, if 
plastered with mud, would be w'catlierproof fuid com- 
fortable [we doubt it] ; but for the most part the slabs 
are all falling asunder, the thatch is half torn off, the 
window — or rather the place for one — stopjied vdth 
Iiieccs of wood, hides, and old rags, and tlxe dtior,^ with- 
out hinges, inclining against the w.ill.* A vc^ little 
trouble might procure abundance of fruit and y ^7 
tables, by cultivating a small garden ; but such an apf 
pendage to a residence of this sort is seldom ever ^ 
Ixj met with. At the time of which Mrs Meredith 
speaks, idleness was the prevailing vice, occasioned hx 
the high rate of wages, which enabled a man, by work- 
ing onl^ the third of his time, to get sufeient where- 
with to spend the remaining two-thirds in drunkepness 
and laziness. Unfortunatdy, such is to some extent stfil 
the case in the colony, and the imperial govermnont ^ 
been recently applied to to tske some steps foir pour- 
ing an additional supply of labour for the colfiny— both 
tolower tlm present rulnpui rate of wagps. vfgid t^ com- 
pel the dissolute andidlo 
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to 'bestow IficSr itohassiori and exercise their benevo- 
IcrtOe., ' 

Pasirihg tilie vftlag:e of Penrith, the authoress soon 
fo'iihd hefsolf . ascending the ‘ long range of the Blue 
Moilhtains/ ‘Among these lofty mountains, and in 
their' shady reeesses, the trees and shrubs grew in un- 
checked luxuriance, and yielded me many a new and 
beautiful fib wer. As we slowly wound up the steep 
asccht, and the folding hills narrowed the view behind 
i^s, the scene was most picturesque and striking. Far 
On before us wc could see the white gleaming road still 
climbing higher and higher ; gigantic (irags, piled high 
overhead, were mingled witii an endless variety of tree, 
sHrtib, aud flower ; and far below, from the depths of the 
ravine, tjhe opposite side of the pass rose almost per- 
pettdictilarly^ till its upper trees seemed to cut against, 
the bright unclouded sky.* The picture given of a 
eoimtry inn is anything hut attractive, being, both in 
its internal arrangements aud external accompaniments, 
adapted to offend even an ordinary iiiceh' of taste. 
The' gigantic aift-hills, common to many parts of Now 
^ionth Wales, kre ‘ great conical heaps of finely- worked 
earth, eCtn^hted into a hard mass, and from six to ten 
febt high,' with no Risible orifice outside ; nor did I see 
a ‘single ant about them, though I closely examined 
several. When cut open, they display numerous small 
cells, and the earth of which they are formed is so 
I finely prepared by the little architects, that it is used 
I by ttic settlers in the neighbourhood as plaster, and as 
i cement for floors.’ Tlie road, in the main, was of the 
' worst description, and sterility and monotony charac- 
terised the scenery as they advanced into the moun- 
tainous district. Near Mount Victoria, clustering richly 
around the shnibs, Mrs Meredith saw for the first time 
I the native indigo of New South Wales. ‘ It is a delicate 
I little climbing-plant, with slender sterns, long, narrow, 
blunt leaves, and a profuse quantity of small violet-blue, 
pea-shaped flowers, growing in long spraj^s, and com- 
pletely clothing any bush or fence where it flourishes.’ 
By this road the produce of the interior is principally 
conveyed to Sydney ; the apprehensions excited by the 
bush-grangers making it prudent for the farmers to travel 
in companies, similar in some respects to an African 
caravan. 

Bathurst, which is described as the last township on 
the * up-country road,’ did not find much favour in the 
eyes of Mrs Meredith. Tier visit to it was, however, 
cf^fessedly at an unfortunate period, being shortly 
ohe of these tremendous and blasting droughts 
Vririi which the interior of the country is sometimes 
Virited,’ v^ithering up every shrub and blade of grass, 
atid ktrewing the upper country with the bones of 
fSr^ishei4 cattjis. Everything procurable was dear. A 
p6Uttd a-night vtas the price of accommodation for a 
htiTiot and wheat was so high, that the flour in use 
iVas adulteratod with inferior grain, Onfce, during her 
reridenpe in the colony, wheat was as high ai L.10, lOs. 
a-(}U|irter in Sydney. The climate of Bathurst is uii- 
{>let>8aht. Sitiiatcd in the midst of a vast plain, sur- 
‘TOtmded by mountains, the only breezes with which it 

‘Visited are the *hot winds* from the north-west, 
vthieli, Wherever they J)revail, mark their course with 
bliftsHUtf and dSsoltitlon, ‘ I have seen large tracts of 
eidttvaied with luxuriant green crops of 

wheat, bwley, or pats, just going into ear, scorch^, 
th«Vi!Hed;ibldlid»fy 19 kckerie^ by the heat, attd fit 1br 
Nothing • ' ' ' , 
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many others who have described them, sh^ too leads 
her readers to form the lowest possible estimate of their 
moral and intelleijtual character. They are fohd of 
dancing; their principal festival, at which this species 
of amusement is immoderately indulged in, beiUg the 
Corrobbory, at which their doctors, or ‘ crodjies/ deliver 
them certain^ charms, which are supposed to possess to 
highest virtue. U'hey prepare themselves elaborately 
for this important ceremony ; ihll dress being painted 
‘ nudity.’ A fire is lighted, around which they dance i 
and while thus engaged, the tableau is represented US 
‘ fearfully grand.’ The following is but little calculated 
to inspire us with a very high idea of the aborigines, 

♦ One of the aboriginal dances is called the “ Kangaroo 
dance and one man, wearing a long tail, drops down 
on his liands and foot, pretending to graze*, starting to 
look about, anil mimicking the demeanour of the animSl 
as^early ns pOR.siblo; the others, in the character of 
and hunters, ])crf()rmlng their part of the play in 
a Circle round him, at a very short distance.* Their 
wives are called ‘ gins and getting married is, with the 
men, ‘equivalent to keeping a servant;’ so that the 
bachelor, who has no wife or wives* to drudge for him; 
is universally denominated a ‘ poor fellow.* A wife with 
them leads but a miserable existence^ being ‘ a slave in 
every social sense, and not even permitted to feed but 
at her husband’s pleasure, and off the ofikl he may 
choose to fling her, although on her devolves the chief 
care of providing the materials for the repast* The 
natives are not over-nice in» their diet; ‘their usual 
food consisting of kangaroos and opossums roasted 
whole, without any portion being rejected.* After the 
husband has ‘gnawed* at the animal till lie has gorged 
himself, it is tlien handed over his shoulder to his wlfig^ 
who sits behind, and afterwards to the children; the 
whole family, after the repast, going to sleep around the 
fire. They are fond of children who have ‘survived 
the perils of infancy ;* but infanticide is nevertheless a 
common crime ; and the mother of a babe, when asked 
for her infant, will reply with the greatest possible 
coolness, ‘ I believe dingo patta’ — that is, ‘ I believe the 
dog has eaten it* They are exceedingly’treacherous, 
and, in the main, cowardly. They have very imperfect 
notions of a beneficent Supreme Being ; but have an 
idea of an evil 'spirit, which they denominate ‘Yahoo/ 
the ‘Devil-Devil,’ of whom they live in to greatest 
terror, and have conceived the most grotesque ima- 
ginings. * Their fondness for European Nothing is well 
known, and T have heard many amusing instances of 
its display. One Wellington boot was sometimes wOm, 
unaccompanied by any other article of apparel; and 
great were the pride and grandeur of him who could 
button his upper man in a dress coat, that alone being 
considered sufficient costume.* Each tribe has its own 
allotted territory, and wo be to him, if caught, who 
commits a trespass upon the domains of a neighbouring 
tribe, and this even when accompanying settlers On 
their journeys. Their idleness is ‘wholly unconquer- 
able; the utmost* effort they ever make towards the 
formation of a residence being to raise a few slips of 
bark slantingly against a tree, under which they craWl 
during bad weather.’ 

The habits of the native (not aboriginal) setvI^tSy Or^ 
as they are sometimes denominated, the ‘ current, ^ in 
opposition to the ‘ sterling ’ (the emi^auts), axo gene- 
rally, in a moral point of view, of rather a low and de- 
praved order. The prevalence of drtmkenitesa kmoUgst 
them is astonishing, as it is deplorable. ‘ Age and sex 
maj^e no difference ; your*dainty lady*S^mald or pretty^ 
young nursk-girl is just as likely to be OVer-libekd in 
her libations to Bacchus, as ^our gtom Or shoe-^ok ; 
and no threats, bribes, or punishments, iVuU tb keep the 
besotted creatures from the drani^bolto if it be by any 
means, or in any shapO,; acoessiblO. t hwtb a 
msie servant drink camphokiM abfrlts Of wine, 
suspeet hert^ <Sj6nsUtning 

debt ‘Strength 'being no ‘ EhO^de- 
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ever these ore left about, or anything else believed to 
! ; contain spirit The univertolity of this vice is dreadful 
‘ to contemplate, and far worse to witness and endure.' 
Describing a farmhouse at which she alighted on her 
way back to Sydney, she says, ‘ This universal' addiction 
to drink, and consequent neglect of all industry and de- 
cency, are truly shocking. Here was a substantial 
farmhouse (sometimes performing in another character 
— a tavern — it is true), w'ith the female inmates half 
drunk, and scarcely out of bed at 1 0 o'clock on a sum- 
mer’s morning ; rooms unswept, beds unmade, and tlie 
whole establishment telling of plenty, sloth, and drunken- 
ness.' The description of an emigrant settler’s house 
affords a more pleasing picture, although the establish- 
ment is frequently the scene of the grossest incongrui- 
ties — costliness and inconvenience, extravagance and 
discomfort, being often met with in intimate juxtajiosi- 
tion. 

Mrs Meredith’s stay in Sydney comprehended an en- 
tire year; and she speaks of the winter months in terms 
of laudation. In October 1 840 she sailed with her hus- 
' band for the neighbouring colony of Van Diemen’s 
Land, where they irftended permanently to settle. We 
hope tlie result of her observations of the sister colony 
will also be given the world. She is evidently a lady 
of education and refinemenfr, and acquainted with the 
higher grades of life in her native country— England. 
Her book wants in arrangement ; but the prineipjil fault 
attributable to it is the incessantly satirical vein which 
runs tlmough every page of it. Much — perhaps too 
much — of it is devoted to the description of the natural 
productions of the country ; but the amount of zoological 
and botanical knowledge thereby conveyed cannot fail 
1;^) be both interesting and instructive. The work is 
frequently relieved by sallies of lively humour, and with 
allusious which show a more than ordinary extent of in- 
formation at the disposal of the writer. 

dinal D’Este to reside with him at the court of his 
brother, Alphonso II., Duke of Ferrara, tlien the most 
brilliant in Italy, and adorned by the beauty of that 
Leonora who was destined to exert so powerful an 
influence over the future fortunes of the bard. For a 
lime all went well with Tasso; his worst evil was 
poverty'; and this, in the flush of youth and health, he 
could easily encounter. He was rich in glorious visions 
of future renown, and he lived in the presence of tlie 
fairest ladies of the land, whose smiles were the guer- 
don of his muse. Soon, hefWover, the uncommon favour 
bestowal upon the bard excited the envy of the cour- 
tiers, while his widely-spreading fame awakened the 
jealousy of inferior poets ; and their attacks upon his 
reputation excited the anger of Tasso, who had the 
proverbial irritability of the poetic temperament. His 
frequent complaints at length wearied the duke, who 
treated them with a haughty contempt the sensitive ‘ 
|X)ct could ill submit to. He several times attempted 
to throw himself on the protection of other princes; 
but as the duke, on the plea of its careful preservation, 
retained possession of his ‘JerusiJem Delivered,’ he 
still returned to the court of Ferrara— the ladies Lu- 
cretia and Leonora as often interceding for him wdth 
their offended brother. It is not precisely known how 
the duke became aware of Tasso's pas^^on for the lady 
I^onora; but the knowledge certainly' tended to con- 
firm him in the belief that the poet was insane. He, a 
mere man of the world, occupied with *liis own impor- 
tance, his naturally narrow mind unimproved by t'du- 
cation, could not enter into the poet’s anxieties regard- 
ing his poem and his fame ; still less could he pardon 
the presumption lie was guilty of in falling in love 
with a lady of royal birth, though her beauty, her 
talents, and her virtues, might well have warmed a 
heart far less susceptible than that of Tasso. From the 
friend and patron, he became tlu; persecutor of the 
poet ; he caused him to he confined in tlu* hosqntal of 
bt Aiuie, in the part appropriated to the reception of 
lunatics ; and here, flir several years, the unhapjiy Tasso 
foimd himself imprisoned in a dungeon, whose walls 
re-eclioed to the groans and frantic cries of the lunatics 
in the adjoining cells. He who had lived in every 
luxury, and in constant companionship with the most 
beautiful women and the most talented men of the 
age— who delighted in the beauty of nature, and had a 
keen relish for all that was exquisite in art — whose 
mind was capable of the loftiest conceptions, and whose 
heart was alive to the purest affection — was ‘cabined' 
in a cell which scarcely allowed him to stand upright. 
His person and dress were neglected — his food was 
scanty and coarse — and he had no society savo his 
keeper and his own sad ihoughts. It is no "bonder, 
under the circumstances, that he peopled this frightfhl 
solitude with spirits, both good and had : it is rather a 
matter of surprise that a mind so sensitive as his .should 
still have retained its powers — ^that his heart should 
neither hare broken in the strife, nor been hardened 
against all mankind. 

At length, at the repeated solicitations of many 
powerM princes, among whom were th<3 pope and the ^ 
Duke of Mantua, Tasso was liberated, and he imme- 
diately repaired to Hantua. But his health was im- 
paired and his mipd unsettled by bis long confinement 
and privations : hO wandered firom Mantua to Borne, to 
Florence, and to Naples ; then to Mantua again, staying 
a short time at each, until Ms rostJess and unhappy 
spirit urged him ag^ to seek, In Change nf scene, that 
calm repose which^ exists onl;| in the mind. During 

TOO LATE. 

* The childrca of the earth,’ says Miss Bremer, in one 
of her admirable novels, ‘struggle against the fliaqi 
sword of suffering for many, r'sny years : they li\t — 
they suffer — ^they struggle. Tnc sword is broken, and 
they fall powerlessly down — success reaches to them 
the goblet — they touch their lips to tlie purple edge?, 
and die,* E#ry thoughtful and experienced reader 
may, on reflection, remember some friend, or friend’s 
; friends, to whom these remarks are applicable, for so- 
ciety is full of such instances; and even amidst the 
long record of those illustrious names that the world 
will not ‘ willingly let die,’ there are but too many to 
whom ‘ the fair guerdon ’ they looked to as tlie reward 
flC their ‘laborious days’ came indeed, but came too 
late : the eye was dim, the ear was closed, the hand 
was cold, the heart still— all so wom'and weary in the 
long pursuit, tliat fruition came too late, and could not 
bless. 

Three hundred years have not been able to diminish 
the fame of Torquato Tasso — 

• He with the glory round hfs furrowed brow, 

That emanated then, and dazzles now *— 

and yet the story of his life is an almost unvaried 
record of sorrow and suffering, of baffled hopes, of vain 
endeavour, of unmerited wrong. He was the soi; of 
Bernardo Tasso, a poet whose fame has fieen totiUy 
^ eclipsed by the^tepi^Rlority of his son ; and gave indica- 
tions, even of the possession of an almost 

divine genhililltch education and intimate companion- 
ship with l^pjsost celebrated men in Italy so developed 
^ and iutproiSli that it was soon predicted of him that 
: i ! irpuBHie the greatest poet of his age. 

1 . twenty years of age, he was invited by Oar- 
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eeveral years, while leading this desultory life, he was 
engaged in a lawsuit for the recovery of some property 
that ho had inherited from his mother ; so that 

* The oppreswr's wrong, the pvond man’s contumely, 

The panio* of despisctl love, the law’s delay, 

The insidence of oUice, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes,* 

fell heavily on the poor bard, who derived a precarious 
mfuntenance from the princes whose courts he honoured 
with his presence. Though poor, he still retained his 
taste for splendour and luxury, and thought only of 
dwelling in the palaces of princes. Though perplexed 
by worldly cares, he never’forgot tliat he was n poet 
striving for immortality; a lover whose passion, thongli 
trampled on as presumption, and despised as madness, 
was to transmit to successive ages the knowledge of 
Leonora D’Estc — a name wliich now, despite her re- 
markable beauty, her talents, her virtues, and her rank, 
would but for him liave gone down to oblivion. 

, As a last asylum, on the complete failure of his health, 
which was iindcrnuned by tho restless spirit, as the 
scabbard is worn by the sword, he repaired to the 
monastery of St Onophrio at lioinc, which, being in an 
elevated and retired situation, was equally favourable 
I to the, rcstonition of bis health and the composure of 
1 his mind. Tasso, at the court of Aljdionso, in the print* 
i of youth, raaniiiiess, and talent, full of those lofty hopes 
; wliich genius alone can inspire, and giving himself u]) 
1o the passionate love of ji l)eauty he could never hope 
I to possess, even though his love w’as returned — Tasso, in 
, his dungeon at*St Anne’s, separated from human society, 
i yet bolding converse with imaginary forms of angelic 
I loveliness, or driving with equally imaginarv tleuions, 

I yet with an intelWe.t that shoiu* out above all tlie dark- 
ness that overshadowed it, even as a rainbow whose 
ver^r splendour ('xists btitwocn the glory ilnd the cloud — 
'basso, in both these phases, .has not so strong a claim 
upon our love, our admiration, and our pity, as Tasso 
in the last days of his eventful life, when he gave him- 
self up entirely to the perfornmnee of the sacred duties 
of that religion whic'Ii had been to him through life 
his protection, and W’us now his solace and reward. The 
monastery was' so near to Koine, that the breeze of 
evening brought to the c'ars of the musing bard the 
hum of the tliickly -peopled city ; and lie to whom all 
the changes of humanity were so paiiifnllj'’ familiar, 
might well picture to himself the rush, the turmoil, 
and the strife, which, tliough softened by the distance 
tlirough which he heard them, had* their origin in the 
life-and-deatU struggle ever carried on by the humap 
passions keeping their restless vigil in its streets. Yet 
these conflicting crow^ds — tlie oppressor and the op- 
pressed — had one feeling in conunon, and that was 
reverence* for the bard who had taken refuge among 
them. With all the eagerness of their national charac- 
ter, which enters earnestly into whatever subject ad- 
dresses the mind through tho medium of the sen. *p, 
they prepared to attend his niuch-talked-of coronation 
in the Capitol, where the pope was to confer upon him 
tlie laurel of bante and Vetrareh— an honour that was 
to atone for idl the wrongs he had suffered, all the 
neglect he had endured in the,* years gone by. Alrendy, 
fiiU that Rome had of noble, lovely, learned, or wealthy, 
was summoned to attend at, and sw^cU the triumph of 
Tasso on the 25th of April 1595, when Pope Clement 
was to invest him with that glorious wreath, the ein- 
blem of immortality, purchased — oh, how often ! — with 
a Uietlrae of snileriag. The eve was come ; to-morrow', 
said people, there will be a holiday— to-mom>w , 
said the literati, there will be a triumph— to-momiw, 
said Idle gay beauty and the proud noble, there will be 
an assem&y where I may display myself— tO-morrow, 
«aid the pope, I shall crown tho greatest poet of the 
ag^ with the laureate wreath, rmd my name shall go 
dtirn to poiteril^y with hJt--'to-*®orrow, said the bard, 
ae he lay pale ^d. fever-wasted on his narrow coiKih, 
Ueteuiug Uotei of the vesper service chanted 

by tlto moidM of St 0®aphdo---‘ to-morrow I sM he 


alike indifferent to honour or neglect Already tlie hand 
of death is on my heart. Slighted and oppreseSd through 
years of suffering, the fame that might have solaced 
and prolonged iny life is now of no avail. I atn about 
to enter into another and a brighter world Tlie crown 
they' offer me is but a faint type of the one that awaits 
me there.’ Ahd so it was : they who came K) summon 
him to his ceroiiation, found him in the sleep of d^ath — 
they were too lute. 

lie was interred, on the da}^ of his intended corona- 
tion, in the dmriih of the monastery with great pomp ; 
his laurel-crown Ixsing laid upon his coffin, and cardi- 
nals and princes bearing up his pall. In his person, 
Tasso was majestic; his manners were courtly and 
refined ; his learning was extensive; his natural talents 
almost uneqiialh’d ; liis morals, for that ag:e, were very 
pare, and he was always fearful of becoming profane or 
irreligious. It is perhaps too much to exjiect that 
m^ids like his should display, in conjunction with their 
attributes, the useful j>riulcuce that makes com- 
mon men siKccssfnl; yet, were it hut possible, how 
much would they gain by the union ! Tasso would have 
escaped most of his troubles by ijaying more attention 
to the every-day affairs of life ; hut wcmld he then have 
written for all time ? Nay, ditl not those very troubles, 
wdiile they made him turn more eii^orly to his beloved 
poetry for consolation, teach liim lessons'of virtue too 
true and too profound to have been inculcated amidst 
the splendid idleness of a dissolute court? ‘ Sweet arc 
the uses of adversity’ to noble natures like that of 
Tasso ; it not only corrects, mit elevates them ; for, as 
one ()f his biographers beautifully observes, ‘ The very 
darkness that conceals from us the beauty of the earth, 
displays, to our upward gaze, the glory of the heavens." 

I’herc are few things more myKterious and capricic^s 
than tlic way in whicli genius manifests itself. In fact, 
there is no calculating upon its advent ; for it is some- 
tinies hereditary in families, while elsewhere it appears 
unexpectedly, like a rare plant that unaccountably 
springs up, among the* simple flowers of the field, from 
some wind-borne seed. Where it is hereditary, the 
clever fatlier is often greatly surpassed by the extra- 
ordinary son, as in the case »>f the two Tassos and the 
two Mozarts ; for though the elder Mozart was a good 
musician, it is through his son’s fame that he is now 
^cmeralx^^ed. J^eldom, indeed, have talents so precocious 
as those of Wolfgang Mozart ripened into such perfec- 
tion as his inatiirer years displayed ; in him ‘ the child 
was father to the man.’ From his sixiiti to his twelfth 
year, his father carried him in succession to the most 
splendid courts of Europe ; and everywhere his extra- 
ordinary talents surmounted all the formal barriers be- 
hind wiiicli rank, riches, and worldly prejudice intrench 
themselves against aaoenturera ! Kings and princes 
were interested and amused ; queens and princesses 
wore delighted ; musical professors and diUetanti were 
surprised, puzzled, and, in spite of their prejudices, 
pleased. At Vienna, the most cold and stately of 
European courts^ the infant genius was called upon |o 
exhibit his talents before that haughty and celebrat^ 
empress, Maria Tlicresa, and her sons, Joseph and 
I^eopold, who were successively Emperors of 
Here also were her daughters the archduchesses, 
among them, pre-eminent in beauty, was Maria' Antoi- 
nette, afterwards the too celebrate queen of BWnoe. 
Uniibashcd by the rank, undazzled by the beauty of his 
audience, the boy-musician gave himself up to the in- 
spiration of his art, and became absorbed and entratioed 
by what enchanted his auditors — a listening circle, fit 
subject for the pencil of some master who had power to 
seize upon and transfer to his canvass the mutable 
pression of each face. The majesty of rank, of b^ty, 
and of genius, had new finer xeMSSutatives than m 
the persons of Maria Ther^ Antoinette, and 

Mozart, whos^etite figure, pale Ihoe, and large lumi- 
nous eyes, sufficiently inducted ]|iis swsitive tempera- 
ment Wlien tlie musician hind concluded, he passed 
before Use circlo to reedve tlib eoin^ima:its ana ^ts 


Ufon^hli^. ^^im« ioof^wa^ { 
lihidth^aid fkOH^hetf;' Atfd llttfMDdy '«lij;rj)«a»v W« «d6lfe* ; 
#Wbrd mA lie!l)i^ald>:|iate 

fiflMj’liSi iot IMDitia ;Ai4*6iM€fii<ei (|«ii6k idu* 

sprung; from lior iseiil;^ bM 
mig\^ llLiUi' bV'^e urtti;^ Mo^it i^egained Ms 'ibmingi, 
M l&Uiiolf at arm'b kngth ^tti the atoh* 

brilliant complexion 'i^as 
bCth the suddenness of her action imd 
that had' prompts it. *You are very 
bSi|ttitiflto%a'id’ ^e bby, looking into her kind, bright 
Vheh T am h man I wlh ma^ you.' The 
toW-of'lfhfe ^prCss-imother darkened, and the atnile 
ihkt.lftie' bt^’s wmplieity called forth on the Ihces of 
thobe’piiat^nt passed 'rapidly away. 

' III ^rfy mHnhoOd Mozart repaired to Paris, aS to a 
field Where he might display his talents, and win his 
way to fortline •and to fame. The archduchess who had 
, so' kind to him at Vienna, was now the wife of 
jEiOUiS' X VL ; she was queen of Trance, loveliest whore 
ii}l, were lovelyi gayest where all were gay. For her 
abtiSdroCnt talent was kept in constant recjuisition ; for 
gtatificatiort riObeS w'cre scattered without restraint. 
Her smile conferred happiness, her frown brought dis* i 
grhee; her caprine was the fashion, her will was law; | 
a^^rett|ly, she wa^ the most favoured of the daughters 
oTthe earth. * Meanwhile Mozart, who had thonght to 
sun hlmwlf in her smile, met with nothing but difficul- 
ties $' his character was essentially that of genius — grave, 
tento, earnest ; he could not conform to the heartless 
frivolities of the Parisian** character, and his music was 
hotipopular. Indifference, neglect, contempt^ and po- 
verty, were the portion of the young composer in the 
very place where he had indulged so bright a day-dreani 
of di^nction, and he resolved on returning to his native 
land. £i/^ there be was not at first successful; his 
long residence in Italy hotl influenced his style — he was 
as^miich too gay and ornate for the grave Germans, as 
he had been tOo pure and grave for the gay J^arisians. 
He was ffisappointed ; and as his oocupation led him into 
the society of actors, artists, authors, composers, and 
their adtnirer|, he was fast tending to dissipation. 

The misplaced love of Tasso was the cause of much 
Ctf hik sufibring; a wiser affection preserved Mozanfrom 
the corrupting influences to w hich his public life ex - 
p6M him. He became attached to Constance WelK-r, 
an actress, who had youth, beauty, and talent, and the 
far richer find more enduring clianns of a temper that 
was sweet auds^rm, and Bjuudeiice and modesty seldom 
found in one of her profession. Her friends opposed 
theh union, On the ground of Mozart’s poverty and want 
of station in society— objections the young musician 
firmly resolvUd on removing. Fortunately for him, the 
iElectorof Bavwia, at this fcritical moment, desired him 
to compose ah o^ra for the theatre at Munich. He 
seized the opportunity, and wrought with all the enthu- 
siastic energy of his nature, for his heart was in the 
Vrork. It was his celebrated opera of Idomcneus, and 
Constance Weber was to play the principal character ; 
her idea was thus, as it were, ever before him ; and the 
whole of the music is said to be characterised by such 
grace, tenderness,' and beauty, as only a man of genius 
in love, and trembling between hope and fear, could 
bate pi^uc^ When first represented, it was received 
.unbounded a^iilause, and its success so far esta- 
idiilwd bis reputation, and brightened his prospects, that 
Cohstance be^me bis wife, i^om this time he devoted 
hi mself to his profession with steady and increasing in- 
dtwttjf ; but the envy and opposition so generidly atten- 
wlt on superior genius fell to his lot ; the profits derived 
frbhi his^orks were uncertain, and his whole income 
to maintoin his family. Though settled 
' ‘ ig the favour of the emperm*, he, 
yicft the bread of his little Imuse- ^ 
of rivid composers fermed a eomue 
, seniStive mind- He beeiime. '1^ 
or nervous aupreheuSions, Md 

d deei&d symptotus ' 


hdt.fisrntlfk) loidmiiFgrMd^rneSaboll^ 
iinly'man%Bd tltoibiaffairsi)wit;h the 
bdt^sheiccieetedta}! hetAfpoauvs to cheek mdffibpIlQii llie 
^hairgad to 

unconscious of fatigue ; she entered into hU^ltopeSuum 
reasoned away his unfounded fears ; she had 

* The IftWB of wifehood charactered in gold 

^ ^ j;.- 

A love Btlll bumlnK upward to pve light 

'To read '-‘f-rsii 

. bjandishwient, but a w^ewt s^VP^iy , i-, , , » 

Of Bubtle-paced counsel W distress, ’ , * " ! ' 

Kt^t'tothehehTt and hralh.'thb^h tinflo^ied;' ^ *' 

Whuilng its way with eitretiie geyitleaMS - ■ 

Throiigh all the outworks oifauspiQioVa prjide ; 

A courage to euduro and to obey, — j „ , , , , j ^ ^ 

and thus, through their gloomy andfitfiil tortuUca.tshe 
was ever to him as a star of hope, brightest when hH else 
was dark. Among his latest works woe his Zaubcr- 
flbtte, or Magic Flute, which became widely popular 
from the first moment of its appearance ; yet fro^ »this 
opera he did not derive the smiffiest profit : Im had;j«Ult 
completed the score of it, when a theatrical manager, 
reduced to extreme distress by a succession of ini^br- 
tuncs, came to implore his assistanc'e : the ^neroiii but 
improvident composer immediately gave him the score 
of the opera, which subsequently, by its success, relieved 
all his difficulties. Yet at this score, so freely given to 
one in distress, he had worked, for a coniudcrable period, 
for sixteen and eighteen hours u-day; and if wo'Con- 
sidor the exhausting nature of his emplcyment, and tlie 
corroding anxieties of a pecuniary natfire which still 
beset him, we cannot wonder that he was becoming 
prematurely old, and a prey to the most painfiil nervous 
disorders. (Conscious of his failing powers, yet unwil- 
ling to admit that he was tlie self-devoted martyr to 
his art, he fancied that his enemies had found means to 
administer to him the famous aquaToflano, and that he 
was {)crishing, by slow degrees, through that subtle 
poison. This idea was strengthened by the appearance 
of a stranger, who came to order the celebrated Ile- 
quiem, and, despite tlie reasonings of his wife and the 
raillery of liis friends, he gave himself up to tlie belief 
that it was for his own fhncral the Hequtem was ordered, 
and that the stranger had calculate the day el his 
decc'ise. It was liberally paid for, and the daily wadts 
of his family rendered the money acceptable ; but Con- 
stance would gladly have dissua^d him from the s|)pU- 
cation necessary to its completion in the given time : 
still, though he grew more fe^le every dav, he continued 
to compose with unremitting zeal, as if fearful that life 
would barely last till his work was done* In the mesa- 
time, the emperor, having heard of his illness and his 
anxieties, appointed him cbaiid-master of St Steplmni, 
a situation which at once secured him an easy com- 
petence, and freed him from the rivalry of his jealous 
competitors. The friend who hastened to comflounioate 
to Mozart the good fortune that had at lastranived, 
found him in bed, busy on the score of the BOqiiieiB rht 
the announcement of ms new appointment afaint dmile 
liassed over his pale fece; but when be looked on bis 
beloved wife, so soon to be a dakilste widows siirronnded 
by helpless orphans, the smile pasted ihmv' his food ats 
wintry sunbeam leaves the snow^sovered UmdScape/ and 
ho replied, ‘it w too late/’ i ^ ’ . ; , fr /* 

In a few days the magnificent Requititot whose eompd- 
sition had, ^ it wore, wrung the very ItiMtopsfimm the 
heart of Mozart, was pcrfotvimd iU' uiMhnsciodstp^- I 
sence of the now mute composer i ofteh siihce has mehn 
heard at the Minerals ol the mighty ceMbsitttod 

throughout the cities of ci^liM thonssislfis, 

as if penetrated by one feellfig, swaysdjijnmis hnimlse, 
have bowed their heeds to by tbe 

solemn of Its lisrmohy: lib Virorks m doily 

bodomlng tppwchited, and 
and tmu m itoptolslmbla^hioimiiitot to 
Had ho^^lved'to irnmpetBiitoiM 
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CtftislI^W^theth^avjr.hlmd of scoessit^. 
^rtned oats: of the tort^i^,his^fd- 
Idlv^JriicqEtldidf^iMli^ i^iirit anitnated hU 

.di9K)tillrlSl^|tttt^ attiODgthem, and the kiHowledge 

' (<^'11’? 'J(f^ , M. ^ . 

' i7~TT7~ ~ ^ 

; SPECU^A^Ipt^’S OK OMNIBUSES. 

« DRSmis the ctjpVeftieacee which omnibuses offer, and 
. the reasonable^fenargc9 which iire made fdf a journey in 
this claM«‘!Q|f .yehicles, now yf so general use, they are 
regarded by many persons rather in the light of iieces- 
; sjiry evils than of a positive good. Their slow progress 
may be advanced as one reason for this apparent 
atioma^v ‘ Perhaps others are to bti found in their 
uhliltaiMWt jolting, and the dreadful rumbling noise 
Which^^ invades the ear and distracts the head, or 
the uncomllbrtablcness of thirteen fat insides in hot 
, 'Weather, or pne solitary victim in cold. I have, never- 
theless, been accustomed to forget all such inconve- 
niences^: and ‘ even to regard omnibuses as pleasant 
subjects of speculation. One of these vehicles appears 
to me as a little world, and the passage in it from be- 
ginning to Ond as a type of tliat outer one which we 
duhabit-^its varied changes, characters, personages, and 
IbdiJtigi— our entrance into, and exit from it. SVhen I 
Succeed in viewing it in this light, all the tedium and 
unpleasanthess of a journey disappears, and 1 quit my 
seat ait last, a»d emerge into the street, somewhat eii- 
«tertalned< if not much improved. 

The iniiabitant of this little world (that is, the omni- 
bus), in like ftianner with the inliabitant of the great, 

! sometimes enters %ipon his brief career in the midst of 
' ft'iends, sumetimes alone. In the former case, the tliread 
i of his existence is woven into a tissue of smiles and 
I Runshine, every occurrence .assumes a pleasing and 
. favourable aspect, and care is banished to the winds. 

I Ttie nwtto of such a one seems to be, to enjoy life while 
1 he limy, and, wuth but a fbw intervals of rest, his enjoy- 
ment lasts until the termination of his journey (in his 
case probably abrupt), when he makes his exit, as he 
made his entrance, in the midst of smiles. The career 
him who enters alone assumes a more varied aspect. 
'He is probaWy at first abashed, and requires some time 
I to become familiarised with his position. After a period, 
j he takes a stealthy glance at his opposite neighbour, 
I and, apparently emboldened at discovering that that 
I neighbour is but an ordinary being like himself, takes 
I 0. peep at the next, and the next, until he musters up 
I fluiildent courage to turn boldly round and look in the 
! face of the parties immediately to the right and to the 
left of him. He is now either satisfied or dissatisfied 
with his scrutiny ; emboldened, or continues abashed. 
^1£ satisfied, he gradually forms acquaintances, which 
CODthme through Ids stay — acquaintances which are 
.IbrtaBate, as far as circumstances will admit — aiv' in 
tthcfeod^ they part with mutual esteem and regret If 
ita^bo di^atisikd with his scrutiny, he retires within 
rJiimself^ ahd^ holds no more communion thaq, is abso- 
lllitoly necessary with those around him. If lie be both 
JBididM 4 ind emboldened, he probably takes a leading 
jthe deveral matters which transpire while the 
connexion between himself and his companion exists ; 
hqijpasies lids opinion freely; criticise.s laughs, jokes, 
thousand other things, which sff once show 
tbgi^lte is pleased with himself, his position, and those 
fibM him. J£ he continue, as he entered, ahaalied, he 
. ^iif^bcOily nefenaias unnoticed to the end, or so rarely 
tfiMoff a remark, aiid so modestly, tlmt attention is 
ealclf^ wlien ho does veutare upon making one* Some, 
either abashed or uninterested in what is passing, around, 
dbsbrvt a oontiatited taciturnity througliout, too intent 
upoirthdift own nfikirs to take any concern rei^olang 
; their iteighbmirs’* w too sluggish to ^be awakened by 
I any «drcmiist«»eewinbc> a state of activity. But tshene 
.are of their little at 

I looea idungd in rndm without any thought nr. eare 


for those about tliem, and wjth every Tnaniftatayon of 
sufiicient confidence in their own powers pf pJeasing or 
of making tlieir way. These parties, you obwrve, are 
at once at home from the moment they pop their noses 
into the bus, or rather into the little worlcL Eight for 
the highest places they steer their course j and. if they 
do tread on thsir neighbours' to^s, convert their pexwns 
into stopping-stones or ladders, or elbow them a bit, a 
hurried apology mends the matter, and on they press, 
till their object be obtained. Such a one knows every- 
thing, and is ready to impart information upon every 
subject. He commands — ‘ talks big'^is condescending 
— and sets all matters right t)r wrong, just as lus 
humour pleases. He dearly loves a jest ; and the quiet 
gentleman in the corner is not unfrequently the subject 
of a sly qiiw. To children he is particularjy kind ; pat- 
ting their heads, kissing their cheeks, and asking innu- 
merable questions. He is also very gallant, and ladies 
ye tlie objects of his especial regard. .He jokes with 
Hieqi, laughs, tallcs nonsense, and .assists tlicm in and ' 
out. Jn fact, he is the spirit which directs for a short 
space the iu;tions and the passions of this mimic world ; 
and when he * quits the stage,' socjjpty there is left with 
a blank indeed. 

Other shades of character observable abroad arc also 
to be met with within the narrow precincts of an omni- 
bus. We have, for example, the obliging gentleman. 
He is anxious to ascertain wdicre you are to be set 
down, that he might inform tlie condiidor, or ready to 
accommodate some child under age with a seat on his 
knee. There is also always ifbundant room for another 
passenger in the omnibus, in tlie opinion of the obliging 
gentleman, altliough the ‘ thirteen ’ are already seated. 
The surly gentleman is of course the individual anti- 
podes of tills personage. In his estimation the vehicle 
is always too full ; and though at the elbow of the con- 
ductor, ho is above lx3ing the ‘ mouth-piece’ of any oi|e. 
The man who makes the most of his time is also fre- 
quently encountered. He is either reading a book, a 
letter, or writing some memorandum. The man that 
is always in haste is continually desirous of knowing if 
the next is Ids street. He has his sixpence between his 
fingers us soon as he adjusts himself in Kis seat. The 
fidgetty gentleman is each moment anxious to know 
why there are so many stoppages, applying to his 
watch incessantly to ascertain* tlie time. Tie is ever 
calling to the conductor to ‘ go on.’ The selfish gentle- 
man is he who lets down the pane of glass at his 
neighbour’s back, but keeps up that atakis own. He is 
generally in search of the best seat in the omnibus, 
shifting his place as the opportunity offers. The con- 
sectuential gentleman carries a fashionable cane, puts 
his feet on the opposite seat, no matter although nearly 
in n lady’s lap, and talks in a loud and pompous manner. 
The omnibus is evidently too small for him. The fop 
is a variety of the same species, but is more tawdrily 
dressed, and seems to pay attention to none of his com* 
panions hut those of the other sex who are pretty. On 
the side of that sex, we have occasionally the coquette j 
she enters freely into conversation with the gentlemen* 
and, when quitting, extends her hand to one at 
door to assist licr out: the spinster, avoiding every 
stray glance, and looking solemn if by chance encoun* 
tering one. She becomes exceedingly uncomMalJe if 
there be a young female relative at her side* and one of 
the varieties *fop’ in the vehicle. These ere a few of 
the cliaracters common alike to our little and our great 
world. 

The general progress of events, too, are not dissimilar. 
Individuals api^ar and disappear, vacon^et occur and 
are filled, in precisely the same manner ^ both* The 
destination of each is also different In one, as is 
their destiny in the other. Some froceed one way, 
some anotto. Some th& aUotti^ 

journey, otliera only a portikm.i, Smdf as it were, der 
part ia the early period of . tWr career* others at the 
latest Itege. Some 4^egeet^ some hot; some 
favoumd| some not reeog- 


nStiOBS, and omissions to recojpiise* of oonrse occur ; well known to geologists, is the rock c^ed domile^ a 
and he who*is in search of incidents will find no lack, variety of trachyte, and which a person unlearned in 
The only point in which there apjKsars to be any great these matters would be apt to describe as a friable sand- 
dissimilarity in the comparison assumed is, that, in the stone, yellowish-white in colour. Where this roc^k is 
case of the omnibus, we may at any time lawftiUy put exposed by excoriations of the surface, the weather is 
an end to our career ; in that of the world, we may do so observed to be crumbling portions into k>ose po^v'dcr, 
at no time. t which, washed down by successive torrents of rain, britig 

So much for matters of fact. Omnibuses also present a contribution to the tUluvium of the lower plains. The 
a wide field of speculation for the imagination. There general inclination of the hill, as we ascertained by incfi'* 
is no passenger we meet in one of them, for which that surcraent,' was 42 degrees — a steepness which, added to 
faculty is not prepared to present some history, appa- the broken nature of our path, made the pull to tlie 
rently written on the countenances or bearing of the summit less of a pleasure ^han wc could have desired it 
parties. That sleek and portly peraonnge who has to be. 

Just ascended the steps, is evidently the compound of The crowning point, however, was at length attained; 
good nature and good living ; he may probably have the ascent of the zig-zag ravine bringing us to a broad 
had his sharg of reverses, but fortune and temper have landing-place, where a herd of cattle were browsing, 
^tdly overcome them, and he now bids defiance to all whence, by climbing up the back of the protuberance 
ills but old age and the gout. That lean and haggard forming the summit, wc; j)lacod ourselves on the top- 
countenance biespeaks a mind ill at ease, and a condition most height of the Tuy do Dome. If the wind was high 
of some discomfort ; tlie owner is probably at this mo- before, it was now violent ; but tliis was not a thing to 
ment reflecting what next step he shall take to pre- mind much. We had attained a point on the earth’s 
serve himself from tho numerous ills attending poverty, surface which thousands of men of seiencjc have wishcjd 
That smiling visage® proclaims the possession of means to reach, but which, like many other objects of solicitude, 
of comfortable, if not independent subsistence, and that has been wished for in vain. We had now reached a 
merry eye a spirit as 3 ’et unstained by c.are. But let height of 4842 feet above Ibe level of the sea*, and tho 
US once give free scope to our imagination, and we interest of the situation was not diminished by the re- 
know not where it will end. This practice is therefore flection that here, nearly tw'o c'cnturics ago, Vascal 
not to be particularly recomniendf*d. The habit, liow- made the discovery that, by tlie simple apparatus of a 
ever, of regarding? the journey in an omnibus as but a little quicksilver in a tube, indicating the pressure of 
counterpart of the journey through life, and the several tlie atmosphere, tlie lieights of liiountaw'is could be de- 
personages one encounters as our fellow - passengers terniincfi. 


through a similar but a shorter iicriod of existence, 
is not objectionable. It has in my case deprived tra- 


Wq were fortunate in finding llie summit of the 
mountain free of tho clouds winch so iVequently rest 


veliing, by this mode of conveyance, of the tediousness upon it, and liistinguish it from others of the group, 
abd inoonveniences which ‘usually accompany it; and This tendency' to put on an I retain a. fleecy cloud upon 
it may do so in others, I feel, therefore, no hesitation its top, in (“crtaiii conditions of the atmosphere, has 
in recommending it. to those who arc desirous of pro- made it in some measure a weather-indicator to the good 


during the effect which has been prodiiccd in me. folk of the Limagne. ‘ The settlement of the (doud,’ ob- 

serves M. Lc foeq, a geologist of Auvergne, ‘is a spec 
taolc frc(iuently presented to the inhabitants of Cler- 
Jj 0 1 T E R I N G S I X FRANCE — 1844 , mont ; for it is seldom that twenty-four hours pass over 
« without a mist gathering, more or less, on the top of the 

ASCENT OF THE PUY UK nojuE. first, nothing more is observed thuu an e.vtrc;mely 

OttH morning’s excursion, as I mentioned, had brought rariitied vapour, or light gas, wdiich cnvelopK s the upiK*r 
us from Clermont to the has of the Buy dc Dome, part of the mountain, iiud whicdi docs not c<mc‘cal tho 
Which we were now alibut to ascend, from the heathy verdant clothing that covers it. This vapour shapes 
and high-lying tract of land w hence its gigantic head itself to the outlines of tlie hill, gradually augments in 


is upreared. The day, sunshiny and plca.santly warm 
in the early puflNS of our journey, was now' dull and cool ; 


density, and finally forms itself into a convex cloud, 
wdiich surrounds the summit. For tliis reason, it is 


and, in the exposed situation we had attained, a wind commonly called the Cap 0 / the Pup de Dome. The 
was bliywiug, which added not a little to the difficulty vapour appears most frequently during the fine evenings 
of climbing the mountain steep. Fortunately, however, of spring, and may properly lie called a “night-cap,” for 
there was no mist ; none of the pays had mounted their it remains on till the succeeding morning. Then its den- 
chapeaux ; and therefore, in spite of the wind, the si ty is seen to diminish; it becomes translucent, presently 
weather— everything considered — was declared unex- transparent, and di.sappcars as it had been formcHb 


ccptionable. 


This cap, following so exactly the outlines of the jicak, 


Thcj direction by which wc had approached the Buy demonstrates the attraction exercised by the puy on 
de Dome brought us to its northern base, vrhence it is this singular cloud, the tliickness of which is every- 
most easily ascended, because on this side you have where the same. l 8 ometiraes two caps are observed, one 
already attained a considerable altitude by easily sloping over the otlier, but always preserving the form of tlie 
paths, before reaching its more abrupt part. Towards summit on which they rest. The feeble rays of the sum 
Clermont on the east, it presents a front of nearly two as they disappear beyond the plains of the Oeuse, often 
thousand feet in height, whereas from the shoulder of tinge t^is dome of vapour with a golden tint ; presehtJv 
its parasitic appendage, the Petit Puy de Dome, it rises a light gust of wdnd will spring up, and the whole will 
only from seven hundred to eight hundred feet The be distributed with inconceivable rapidity, 
ascent on the ^ north is likewise aided by a gash, or ‘ Sometimes the Puy de I>ome puts on its cap under on* 
ravine, reaching nearly to its summit, partly caused by azure sky, when no other cloud ^ anywhere to be seen; 
the soft and friable nature of tlm soil, and partly by the at others it unites itself with a mass of ordina^ clouds 
scrambling of cattle going to and reftiming from the which only terminate at the horizon. This indicates 
liigh pasturages of the mountain. By means of tltis bad weather for the next day, which, however, is gene- 
broken and frequently perplexing tract,* wc were able rrily confined to the hilly districts, in tlds case the 
te make ow way up what may be called the neck of the puy does not doff its cap in the usual way. The mist 
■ sometimes rouuding the comer of a projecting rock, gr^uaUy augments, occasiomdlly SO much a# nearly to 
widen left but slander footing; at others sitting down cover tho mountrin, of which ft preserves th©, exact 


to rest on maases of turf, in the course of dislodgment shape, in these rinmmstiBtees, the vapoum descend 
by tdweat*; end occasionally standing to look gbout ns like waves towards the base of the hill ; but they, never 
j. j^^yacape the material of which the mountain ap<- reach it, being abirirlmd.hy tbepofUus eol^ aiid serviog 
v'vjio ctmipOBed. The principal ingretont, as is to aUment the vegetarion, whl<p would rile lueeive but 
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little irrigation. The Puy de Dome, however, does not 
coniine its condensing powers to the vapours which im- 
mediately surround it ; it retains also clouds which arc 
driven by the wind to its, neighbourhood, forcing them 
to stop at its summit, and to contribute fresh material 
for its cap ; till at length the mountainous district which 
overlooks Clermont disappears behind masses of clouds, 
that prevent sptjctators from distinguishing the earth 
from the sky.' 

But we must turn to the more immediate object 
of our visit to this remarkable mountain. Our first 
consideration was to cxanpne the spot around us. 
There was no crater. The summit of the conical 
knoll was a plateau of forty to fifty feet in diameter, 
somewhat broken or disturbed by art ; for in early 
limes it had been the site of a hermitage, long since 
destroyed, and scattered in fragments do^n tlie pre- 
cipitous face of the mountain ; and now, in the centre 
of the bare and broken surface, is erected a tall polo, 
serving probably ns a landmark in trigonometrical sur- 
veys of the country. There l)eing no remnant of crater 
on the top of the IMy de Dome, and its entire mass, as 
far as observable, being trachyte, a species of granular 
rock, diffbrent theories have been formed respecting its 
origin. I believe it is now pretty well understood 
that the mountains of this nature were formed by the 
upward propulsion of trachyte in a state of liquid lava ; 
the liquid, however, not being so thin and fhumt as 
the basaltic lavas, and tliereforc, instead of flowing in 
streams, it rej^ained chiefly in heaped-up masses, ul- 
timately shaped by the weather into rcjunded protube- 
rances. The ijuys of domite or trachyte arc much less 
numerous than those of scoria^ there being only three 
vsniall ones lying Tiorth of the I'uy de Dome, and one 
rising at its south-western base, called the Puy dc Gro- 
manaux ; but this exhibits tlie wreck of a crater formed 
by irruptions of scoria? forcing their way through the 
nlrnady dc'positcd clifis of trachyte. Farther to the 
south, domitic puys do not occur nearer than Mont 
d'Or, which is of Iho same material as the Puy deDome, 
and most likely of the same era. 

I feel it to be much easier to arrange these per- 
haps somewhat dry particulars, than to picture upon 
the mind of the reader the magnificent panorama that 
greets the sight from the eminence which we had at- 
tained. We stood on a lofty point, apparently the centre of 
a!i amphitheatre, describing a circuit of probably two 
hundred miles. In the midst of this vast arena, the range 
of puys, whose culminating point we were upon, seemed 
to stretch from north to south over a space of eighteen, 
by a breadth of two miles. Yet there was no regularity 
in the line of heights. As many as seventy in number, 
they straggled in and out over a heathy upland, and 
varied alike in their size and altitude. Yet how uni- 
form their shape! how remarkable their appeatance! 
With a few exceptions, all were elegantly -formed cones, 
each with a less or more expressive crater on itvS summit ; 
and as we were placed advantageously several hundreds 
of feet above them, we felt as if looking down upon a 
row of neatly-fashioned, though huge bowls, covered 
<mtside and in with herbage. In some were abrasions 
m surface, showing the reddish-coloured puzzolano be- 
neath ; and in some were the appearance of tjvin or 
compound craters. 

The finest sight was unqxiestionably towards the 
north, for in that direction the cones were most nume- 
rous and thickly set. The Nid de la Poule, on a low 
shbulder of the Petit Puy, was at our feet. Further on 
was Fariott, standing well out of the heathy plateau. 
Between these two, but more to the left, were the Great 
and tattle Suchet, and on a line with them to the north 
Was the !Puy de Come, the most bulky of alh I must 
stop a moment to describe the Come. It is a finely 
fiumed. eonical rising to a lieigbt of nine hundred 

ihet, mi haring on its summit two craters, a larger and 
smsdler, close to each otlier. The depth of the hugest 
is two hundred and The craters do not ex*- 

pose an even orifice, butratliet yawn a little on one side. 


as if part of the rim were carried away. The hill stands 
so much west from the line of the Pariou, th^ it is over 
the ridge of the plateau, and the land, instead of inclin- 
ing to the plain of the lamagne on the east, has an easy 
slope, towards the valley of the Sioulc on the west 6 
the latter dfrectinn, a stream of basaltic lava had burst 
from the side the Puy de Come, and rushing over the 
granite rocks in its path, had flooded the lower region 
beyond, filling up the ancient bed of the Sioule, and 
otherwise effecting great alterations in tlic configuration 
of the ooniitry. The tracing of this stream of la*^ now 
an irregular sheet of darkish-coloured rock, exposed in 
many plnccs to the eye, forms one of the most? interest- 
ing objects of inquiry to the geologist in Auvergne. 
the general observer, the view of the country on the 
west, though extensive, embraces no distinct object of 
interest; and wc are naturally attracted towards the 
south, ill whicli direction we have a prospect of great 
lUindeur. In the more immediate vicinity are a num- 
ber of cones, of one or two craters, and one with three, 
disposed like the leaves of a trefoil. The name of this 
hill is the Puy dc Monehie ; and its largest crater, wliich 
lies nearest us, is three hundred and forty feet in depth. 
Further on, and more to the cast, are several cones, one 
of which, the Puy Noir, has avast crater of five liiindred 
and ninety feet deep, but is broken tlown on its eastern 
side. Another cone near it, the Puy de la Vache, has 
likewise a (jrater broken away in the same direction. 
Tlie destruction in both cases, as is suxiposed, was 
caused by the overflowing of Jhe lava which rose in the 
crater, and broke tlown tlie weakest, of its sides. From 
the vent so made, long continuous streams fiowed into 
tlie lower grounds on the cast, and in the present day 
they can be traced with jicrfect accuracy down the re- 
spective valleys of two brooks, tributaries of the Alliefr. 
That along the winding valley of Thicx extends a length 
of ten miles. 

Our view, including these interesting cones, is arrested 
at the distance of seven or eight miles by Mont d’Or, a 
huge dark mountain, which, with its parasitic hills, like 
itself, of volcanic origin, closes the scene. Could wertook 
in the far distance beyond, still should we, see hill after 
hill, forming a wild mountain tract almost to the borders 
of the Mediterranean. Shut out in this direction, we 
turn our faces towards the south-east, in -which we have 
the Gravietu're, an imposing vblcanic cono, composed 
principally of a blackish-coloured puzzolano, call^ by 
the natives ‘ gravier-noir and hence the name of the hill 
Beyond the Gravieiiere are two hills not%s8 interesting 
in their nature and liistory. One of tliese, a conical mount, 
is topped by the ruins of a feudal castle — Montrognon ; 
and another immediately beyond it, of a shape altogether 
different, was the site of Gergovia, the most impregnable 
city in Gaul. It is needless, however, to speculate on these 
hills at present, for they afterwards became an object 
special pilgrimage during our stay in Clermont ; and we 
pass on to the next step in our panorama. We have now, 
ill facing the east and north-east, the great plain of 
Limagne, studded with gray old towns, rich in vege^a** 
tion, and hemmed in by the belt of rugged hills which 
divide the vale of the Allier from the head waters of 
the Loire. Ilising chiefly on the eastern side of the 
plain, there are likewise visible several conical mounts 
or puys ; but they do not at present call for pOrtSchlar 
notice. 

Having now taken a comprehensive view all round 
from our lofty station, wc thought it time to descend, for 
we had a toilsome afternoon’s walk yet us. The 
descent, in a scumbling sort of way, wus according^ 
made, over the same broken path hy whidti we hSud 
climbed upward ; our motions of oourie somewhat ac^^ 
celerated by observing dinner spread temr^ngly on the 
heather in a sheltered nook of the Petit i^y de J>dme. 
Seductive as is the occasion, I b^ve I must ledte the 
histo^ of our ^te-champStre unrecm^ded, and indulge 
only in the singde remark, that GuiUam^’s pannier went 
home much lighter than it issued firom Cl^mont, add 
that our .party, wonderfiaHy ro*invigoieted, made oh 




adtaittibto the‘«8|^t'wh«Mre. tiiei'Mtaw 


' 9^ W J^ttfer Jiilrl; bf bfir thb ' t>rtci- 

pitous ficfe !pay 4b J^Qfeeyas In 

tiiQ 4ryr M pf 1 ,a «ipdl pur" 

ailter.iNref i^a^^efl it, to perfprip ja m4^ ainrJc^ward 
jo^r^l^ oyer ?irpk€iii ^88868. of .pUKzolaifo and gravierr 
noir^ There ^ wee so lUile ease or tsafcty inr the yebrele, 
that two diaixiissed it^ with directioas to takeue up nt 
Koyatt i BOiall town at thofbot of the Yal de Fontanat, 
an ejrfJfeeditigly romantic Tolley which we purposed to 
pterknfbulate on foot! Instead, therefore, of going 

straightway home to Clermont, We stiiick into a cross- 
road to the rights by an iimbragedus green lane, which 
conducted us to a scene of surprising beauty to a 
draughtsman, and pf the deepest Interest £) the geological 
inspiirer, 

• The Val de Fontanat* which runs due east from near 
the base of the Puy de Dome^ commences at its upper 
esetremity with a natural curiosity. Emerging from a 
mazy and rude pathway, you are suddenly introduced 
to a duster of cottages, with a mill picturesquely placed 
at the head of the glen. Approncliing the brook, we 
find that beneath our feet, and all around, the water is 
gushing from beneath the rocks, and in such volume, 
tliat, within a spac6 of a few yards, it possesses sufficient 
force to move the mill. The water, fresh and sparkling, 
is to all appearance a rivulet that has been submerged 
by a stream of lava from an adjacent volcano, but wliicli, 
in. the course of ages, ha^ found its way into open day, 
f^iog away the rocky materials that impeded its 
course. A natural excavation, sixty-five feet in depth, 
attests the force of the current, and the thickness of the 
basaltic lava which has poured into the valley. 

'The rivulet, augmenting at short intervals by new 
contributions from beneath the rocky banks of the glen, 
soon becomes a stream of considerable local consequence. 
As we descend along its left bank, the valley expands 
and deepen^ reminding us of the romantic glen of the 
Esk at l^sUn. There is a charm about the v^ey, how- 
evenr which is wanting in our Scottish ravines. The 
sloping 8ide8,^di8po6ed chiefly as orchards and meadows,' 
are of the brightest green. An originally thin soil, 
through which here and there protrude crags of granite, 
has been rendered highly fertile by a process of artlflciul 
ilTmation, of which I know no exam^c among the hill- 
i^^s of bur own country. Wherever a thread of water 
Cfbi bp .diverted f^rom the descending channel it would 
natun^y adpptrit is conducted along the winding braes, 
always inoUning downwards, for the sake of fall, but zig- 
zagging, meeting with and separating from other threads, 
running this way and that way for miles, so that the 
wh(4e vale, ftooi the top to the bottom of its lofty banks, 
may be described as a great net-work of rivulets, pro- 
ducing the richest crops of brilliantly-grecn herbage. 
As running - water is charged with similar benefleial 
properties in ajl countries, there is no valid reason why 
the rivulets, which now dash almost uselessly down our 
mountain ravines, should not similarly be turned aside 
to irrigate and fertilise the sides of adjacent liills. Yet 
it is long ere a foreign custom, whatever l)e its excel- 
lence, meets with acceptance. More than half n century 
t^o, Arthur Young recommended the irri^tion of Au- 
vergne to the notice of British agriculturists, without 
efl^t ; and the presenl^ ooming from a much less 
weighty authority, lias no chance of being more suo- 
oesi^. 

We pursued our way along a road the moat pictu- 
resque, but also the vilest in creationJl In some places 
the track was impassable from large boulders and ruts 
f^ of Kater? neverth^s, it is used by the cars of the 
^???te*weCTs, and a few pf these we met drawn by cows, 
patwi,,,^. ..may be called four-in-hand, Ihq 
Wlfetohed^auim^ iMling the wheels over stones, iitat 
tta^tenedi^e jaU^g .apparatus with destmetiaq* m 
the moft>^fE^gttifig per^ 


m^ibettep. t^ a>table,j iJjerg were MftS-down scrawes, 
eachicontaining.a sieklytlopk^ngi bahyt >.Tho ladiepijof 
ouriparty,<as may be supposed^ were gresitly affiected^yc 
such an unlooked-for exhibition ;!. and did not 'rest ttlL 
they had ascertained that to tliete los^ome bkmlets' 
many children belonging to GletmOnt are sent tO be. 
nursed. ' ‘ ^ i.i' I . ^ 

The sUn was declining behind tHp mountains whCU 
wc reached the town of Boy at, near the bhtlet of, the" 
valley. Here we stopped a feW nubutes to exa^dhe a 
cluster of bath-houses erected over a thermal ^prqig 
of great volamc. The temperature of tlm water we .as- 
certained to be 88 degrees Fahrenheit. A basiling ostan; 
blishment was erected here by tlm liomans, and at the 
time of our visit, part of the old walls was in the course > 
of removal, to make way for improvemcntB-*Hi necessity, ‘ 
if it was one, which I could not but regret. To Itoyat 
forms a favourite half-hour’s excursion, by ckrs, fhim 
Clermont. The small town, old and confined, is no wp.y ’ 
deserving of attention ; but the situation is seqti^stcred, 
and abounds in natural beauties. The roacf to Cler- 
mont is also pretty, being environed with handsome 
villas and luxuriant gardens. Driving along it in ,tbe 
carriage, which had waited for ns at Iloyat, our fatigues 
were ^most forgotten, and when set down in the Place * 
de daude in Clermont, one and all acknowledged that 
the day had been one of the happiest pf their existence^ 


THE SPY SYSTEM IN RUSSIA 

It is well known that thc*rc is no countrj’ in the wptid in 
which the government exercises the power of csjpioiwge io 
such an extent as in Russia. A recently published book* 
announces the fact in a more striking w ay than wp had be 
fore seen it stated, and furnislics a great many anecdotes, 
which illustrate the effect which such a svstem of potipe- 
espionage is calculated to produce on the character of a na- 
tion. In Russia, and esiwcially in St Petersburg, it would 
apiH*ar that every person is a spy ni)Ori every other person. 
At le ist the whole demeanour of iK?ople In society is as if 
this were* the general belief. Nobody trusts another. , No- 
body can utter an oi>mioii, even w’here be would tiling hhn- 
sclf most safe, and be sure that it will not be rej^Cated. If 
a Russian is going to say anything to you that is important, 
or that might Iw misivpresentcd if overheard, he looks 
cautiously round the room, and then whispers it in your 
car. In a company of friends, a Russian d»x*8 not feel him- 
self safe enough to say what he thinks. A few vourig 
Russian officers were dining together, 1’licy were* all very'* 
merry ami sociable ; insomuch that one (d* them recited a 
verse or two he had been making. There was nothing ri»- 
markablc about the verses ; the drift of them bolog a 
humorous wish that, since the ukases or decrees of tliS czw 
were so powerful that there was nothing they could'hot do, 
the czaj would be so good as give him a nkas f<» k parti- 
cular purjwse of his own ; no other, probably, thMfr that of 
making his sweetheart marry him. But it was *toO bold to 
use the word hJcoh in humorous versification at allf knd’tho 
young otil(^er found it so. *l'he very neXt momli^ kfter^th* 
party, he was sent for by Count BenkendoffT/ 
of {M>lioe. ‘So so, my young friend, I hoar y<m baVe gstjO' 
pretty talent for making verses. We imiBi w»id ysstt'^Newl 
you may cultivate it. S<4itude is best for-the ttUiSei ’Ti^ 


your little soiig you spoke of the pow^ of dfcs^’ I bettsv^ 
They could make people go on* a joliWiey, you said, vrillkig 
or not. You must make a :» 

post- wagon was waiting to oonvSy the man into 

exile. ‘ ' /' ' ' '* ' . '1'^' ' 

Not only witliin the precinots of^ Ruii4S is%hhr; s|>y sys- 
tem kept up, but every ihisslin 
travel is bound, it is said, If net a<^ lesi^lj^hy the 

feeling that it is expe^ of hhii, Io kMa 

of infonuktloubewi oolleiifi}, iffheihet*^^ 
togs of his bwiSjei nbs^ 

;'|.f ‘4^ ^ 





»#4 iW*y »««iw ittiiMjnteot, w itlje 

fy **4 W%yjl«* going, on, jn, tte 


ai^Vjiwfc^*dii4' t’p tJi^S rt^lnion's nfefeiy, 

I tliD^ ' Kay', thiJyj^eraHy 

owrfbwniwith'ihe tpiife of th« sPiieAy they at^'in,»nd cMVnjp 
l!>PW«*t imd mioat oj^'tromo aettittictitir tliey 
li^air wsrpraased ;i Bontiraentfl which, if whiiipiim^d in St 
P<;terflfoiirg« would send them to Sdlwria. Thkr ih«y ariae 
pattlyifrqm tlw* coBatitutional, character of tho MuacovUe, 
which appears to be irrcprcsbihle and imitative, and partly, 
also, frop;j, Ppl^y, aud' a dosjro \o gain all the information 
IKJsaibl^, it being well Iqiown that one is always more coiji- 
munic^t^ye when he finds his hearer actjj^uiescing in what he 
B^ya. At all events, tho fact is stated to be so. But one 
aWkward consequence of this is, that a Russian, when his 
leave of absence has expired, never returns home without 
being haunted by the recollection of all the daring and un*- 
RuKsian things which ho has been saying fiir the two or 
I three years jmst, and wliich some kind friend may have 
forwarded by i>ost to St Petersburg with the despatches of 
the embassy. Many of these be finds to be too bold, or too 
ca]>able of misconstruction, to admit of being a])ologist)d 
lor by eayjng tl»t they w ere utten'd in the czar’s service, 
and a, means of acquiring information. Accordmgl>, he 

crosses the frontier and jogs on his w-eary journey to St 
Petersburg wUh a sinking heart, and a face heavy with the 
wbrst anticipations. Arrived at St Petersburg, no one ven- 
tdtesto Welcome him, or to be seen with him, until he has 
presented himself at court, and Inid his reputation cleared 
by a' favourable^ception. After that bis friends crowd 
round him, and lie resumes his place in society, dolling his 
foreign habits of speech, and becoming a Kussiau once 
more in bis opinions. The fear of a return to 8t J*ctcrs- 
burg, after a year dl* two spent in ira^ cl, is said to be so 
great, that nothing but the penalty of tlie eoiifihcation of 
one’s property, attached to the crime of outstaying one’s 
leave of absence, could induce tjoine Russians to return at 
all. The Marquis dc Custinc tolls a coiiversatioii he had 
wifh the landlord of his inn at Lubcck, previous to em- 
barkiiig for St Petersburg. The landlord was trying to 
persuade him not to go. ‘You have been in Russia, then ?’ 
sjijd tho luarqnis. *Ko, sir, but 1 know' the Russians. 
Many pass tlirough Lubcck, and I judge of their country 
by the idiysioguomy of its inhabitants.’ ‘ What, then, do 
you find in tlicir physiognomy that should prevent me from 
going to visit them?* ‘tSir, they have two exprehsious of 
face. I don’t siifeak of the servants, but the masters. AVhea 
they disembark here to eummenee their travels in iCurope, 
they ajjpear gay, free, and contented, like horses let loose, 
like birds escaped from cages. On their rctuin, the same 
people show long, moLaneholy, anxious faces, their mode 
of speaking has become short and snap[>isU, and their brows 
are clouded witli eare. I don’t like a country which there 
4S so much joy in quitting, and so much regret in returning 
tp.^ 

Tlie great instruments in the Russian spy system are of 
course the iwliee. To show the extent to wliich it is car- 
ried, and the value wliich tho government places upon it, 
tlie author of ‘ Revelations of Russia’ asserts, or seemp to 
assert (for his language is not very distinct, and indeed on 
such a, subject precision is impossible), that a great cata- 
logue or rolbl#ook is kept, in which tho name of every indi- 
vidual Russian above the rank of peasant or serf is entered, 
wRIk date of his birth, and in which is jotted down 
oiq)us^ oaeli name every bit of information respecting the 
owner of it which (Ifc police from thno to time bring in. 
ThttI there would e.^st in tlie government records a. sort of 
^leUm>histm7 of each individual Russian above the rank 
peasant^ and by glancing over tlie roll-lwflc, the public 
oiilnnc wnuhl see written down all tho ciroumstanees in 
any individi^Ps life which could bo considered Oharacter- 
;.an4 tiCOOrdiug to the character a person Imre in the i 
' roU-liw)k, would be the govenimcnt’s mode of dealing with 
Uinu Possibly this may 1>e an' exaggeration; but that 
scpmo such rncoisd is toe^t* is rendered extremely UMy by 
Um mtmtber of anoedotos there are of persona sadd^ily 
povmcod upuu^by tim Ruesian police for no s^pparcnt .iw. 

away into exde or prieom When^tba 
comes to any one!^, door* 
he Hi. smlttod as a minbter whoso word is omid|i)Otent .; 
the pCTM M gojw awiy wMh;hjmv||U^.|^ 

stant; bsihimjy and firiends hardly venture taspash o^ 


hie abduotionj which at ^ any rate; iaonly'towiwn iu the im- 
modiate neighbouj^lmpd; ao.d if lie shenM again 

for yoars,jlii8 abscnec^when he, does retmu, ;is 1 ^ 000 , ^ted 
:for by paying that he h^^s been in the country, A pW^an 
lady was carried awajr ih this manner id SJbcpkj^' »%0 
lived two years there in a land of t>tison durihg olf which 
time her tiattio ^-as never fiaentidned, and shC warf known 
only by a number. At Hast sho was relenSedl and r^itUmCd 
to {At l*etor8l5urg ; and wlicn it was asked of oiio of her 
friends, by some indiscreet person, where’ she had been,’iho' 
imswcr was, tluit ‘ Madamu had long l>ecn buried nsaon^ 
her estates.’ The followiug is as striking a story ae we re- 
member ever to have licaoid.; it is told in the book to which 
w'e have already alluded, aud vouuhed for by the/mthor as 
autheutie. A person of some importance in St I?ctorSburg|^ 
and some interest at court, liad spoken his mind too ftOefy 
in society on a forbidden subject. One morning an oifficer 
in tho pale blue uniform of the Russian poDOf^presonted 
himself at his door. 'J'li(5 gc’utleinmi, who was in the' 
midst of his faniily, went out. He did not toUio back that 
dilt nor tlie next, nor the next. At last, one evening 
six lUpntlis after, he returned ; but how ehouged in aj>- 
peamnee! His tacc was jiale, haggard, and grief- worn j 
his eye vague and dreamy ; and his whole body thin aud 
emaciated. lie gave lus iamily the following account of 
what had Impiiened. Convoyed frodi Ids own house to a 
jjrison, he remained there till evening. AVlum it was dark, ho 
was ironed and put into a kind of l>ox in wbieh priRonors 
are transported from place to place in the winter time, 
the box being placed on a sledge. Tho box had only a 
small grating at the top to let in liglit, so that ho could 
(lificorn none of the objects near. Being placed on a sledge, 
he was hurried along at horse-sp^ed on what seemed a long 
journey. Before daylight they halted, aud he was led 
blindfold into a cell almost perfectly dark. At nightfall 
they came again; again he entered the box; and sgaiu they 
drove along he knew not whither. Thus night after night, 
for weeks and mouths, he was hurried uniuterruptedj^ 
along, till it appeared certain he was in Siberia, and aU 
I hope Hod. During all the while ho had no light, except 
I the little that caii’ie through the grating in the top of ms 
cage at nights. Even' moriiing a dark dungeon received 
him. This forced blindness made bis other senses preter- 
natural] y acute. As a sort of otH^upation, he used to feel 
round the four walls of his cage, till he had made acqualn- 
tau(50 with every plank, every scam, every jstraw on tho 
lloor. In like maimer he began to examine every day his 
new dungeon. On a sudden lie was struck by the resem- 
blance of Olio to tlial iu wliicU he had been last. Catching 
at a discovery, he placed a crust pf btead in the comer of 
one as he was leaving it at niglit. When he was led blind- 
fold into the next dungeon, Jo, there was a crust of bread 
in the same comtT ! Th(* same the next night. He knew 
it all now'. For six months he had bcei<*^‘}|^lloppmg aldfig 
in a make-believe pilgrim agii to Siberia, while all til© timo 
he hfid not 16ft the neighbourhood of St Petersburg. They 
had jdaced him iu the Banm dungeon every night. When 
relcaKcd, he was told to be on his guard, or the next visit 
of the poUce-olficcr might bo lens in the way of friendly 
admonition. 


HKRRING-FISHINa IN THE MORAY FIRTH, ^ ; 

[The North Review w a new quarterly critical ioucnal, 

understood to be chiefly buiiportcd by w riters bclonglns to the Fri© 
Church of Scotland. It seems to bo, in point of ability, no Unmeet 
aasociato for tho similar organa of other great parties In the 
second number is a graphic and most ontvrtaining papeV on am 
national fisheries, by Mr Hugh Miller, well known in tfio geolQ|^|l 
world for his contributions to tho fossil history of tho did !|$cid Iftliid- 
stono, and whose Traditionary History of Cromarty attraoililEiid'^ 
sideralile attention a few years ago. Mr Miller, wholl|I^W6' have 
had the pleasure of ranking as u contributor to thuen ten 

]wrson of oxtnuirdinary natural poivers for both gful 

scientiflo rcsearoh. His clear and forcible stylo Of writing Shines 
out remarkably in the following (authorised) n^loi nofii the 
paper in question t-ij ’ if > ' ' ^ 

The peculiar demands of the hcrrl^j|ii|ii&i5y^ the 
season has once fairly begun, draw iitg^^ly 
mon^s ingenuity. There are crews^ ihe" ' of , wlidke 
fishinOT,^ken for a serieri of ycargi Wfik Ihf "iiv^ 

age of others ; and wo know no otHhir 
for the fitety than that iEiatly^’«ld!etgd^ 
kttowlod{|e^fiikdingexeioU)olniblg«lM^ 
their enperiority^ f jA^ 
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mufltdi' into lx>dies, which i»orea8e in sise as they appi^aoh 
their haunts in the neiglibourhood of the shore. 

But they journey in no determinate track ; the localities in 
which many hundred barrels are taken in the early part of 
one season, may bo vainly tried tor them in the ensuing 
Olio. Much, too, depends on the weather ; if calms, or 
light winds from the shore prevail, the sisals continue to 
advanoe, and spawn, in some cases, scarce a quarter of a 
mile from the beach ; but a severe storm the sea 
breaks up their array, and sends them oif in a single night 
to disemburden themselves in drop water. There , arc, 
however, certain spawning banks, of limited extent, and of 
intermediate distance from the coast — like the bank of 
<luilliam the Moray Firtli — which are oftener visited by 
the fish than either the deep sea or the littoral banka ; 
and it is all- important to the iishennen to be intimately 
acquainted with these. On the bank of CTuilliam, though 
not much mote than a mile and a half in length by about 
half a mile in breadth, a thousand barrels of herrings have 
been caught in bne day, and several thousand barrels in tlie 
course of a wedk ; and yet so closely do the immense shoals 
squat upon the hank— a liard-bottomcd ridg(‘ covered with 
sea-weed, and flanked on the one side by a dcjiressed sandy 
plain, and on the other by a deep muddy hollow — that only 
a hundred yards beyopd its outer edge not a single herring 
may be caught. Hence the great imfKirtnnne of being ac- 
quainted with the exact bearings of such banks, and of the 
various currents, astthey cleinge at all hours of the tide, 
that sweep over them. The skilful fisherman must be ac- 
quainted with the many external signs that indieato Iho 
j^aee of the fish during tlie earlier part, of the fishing sea- 
son, while their track is >et indeterminate and capricious, 
and able at a later stage, nicely to determine the true 
position of their more fixed haunts. A perfect knowiedge 
of a laigc track of firth or open sea is re<iuired— its difli'- 
rent soundings, cuiTents, landmaiks, varieties of bottom. 
Ho must have attained, too, an ability of ealeulation. inde- 
wndent of figUTOS, for determining the exact point whence 
nis boat will drift over a certain extent of bank at eortaiii 
hours of the tide, w'hether neap or stream ; above all, he 
must possess readiness of resonrei*, and presence of mind. 
But tl\e narrative of a single night's fishing on the bank of I 
GniUiam may bring out with more force and distinctness 
the demands of the professiem on the miinl of the fisher- 
man than any general detjiil. 

Ihe fishing |va8 evidently drawing to its close, for the 
fish, though niuncrous as ever, were getting l:uik and spent, 
and the water on tlie fishing tianks was darkened with 
a|)awn, when we set out one evening, many years ago, in a 
large herring-boat, from •the northern side* «>f tlie Mor;.> j 
Firth, to ply for herrings on the hank of Guilliani. A lr»\\ ! 
breeze fiiom the west scarcely ruffled the surface of the 
water, which, staked and mottled in every direction by 
unequal strips and iiatches of a dead calmness, caught the 
light so variously, that it seemed an immense plain of irre- 
gular chequer-work. All along the northern shore, wliere 
the fishing villages lie thick, there were sails starting up 
and shooting out from under the sliadow of the high prc'- 
clpltous land, into the deep rod light which the sun, fast 
hastening to his setting, tlircw i^liwart Hk' firtli. 

The tide, before w'e left the shore, had risen high on the 
beach, and was now hegimiing to recede ; we could sec it 
eddying down the firth around the oars with which we wort; 
assisting the half-filled sail ; and so diroeting our eoiu’se n 
full half mile to the south and west, whence the courRo of 
the current bade fair to drift us dircptly over the bank, w e 
cleared the space be-aft the mainmast, and began to ca^^t 
out Our drift of nets, slowly propcjUing our boat meanwhile 
across the tide by the action of two oars. Om’ oldest and 
worst nets, as those farthest from the boat are always in 
most danger, were first cast out. Sinkers of stone were 
attached to the loops of the ground-baulk* or hem ; and as 
each net was tied fa^ to the net that preceded it, and 
thrown over, a buoy of inflated skin, fixed to a len^h of 
card, was fastened at the joinmgs between them. The nets, 
l^pt in a vertical iKisition by the line of corks above, and 
line of stones lielow, sunk immediately as thrown over ; 
bnt the buoys, from their length of attao^img line, reached, 
har<fiy Y^ao^d^ the surface, thus serving with the coriw 
1 They soon stretched astern in a 

1*5? of from six to eight huhdred yards. The 

: T s®Yles tve fastened to a small halser attached 

swinging round bj* the bows, 

- iSSfJS na if at anehot. Boat after boat, sfl It 

MoM «he gwnmd, struck sail, each one to «lte Wth and 


west of the boat previously arrived, and iq accordanoe with 
the estimate fomted by the erew from the soundings, or 
from the fast diskf^pettring lan<^arks,^of the exact position 
of the bank, here a fow hundred yards astern, there a few 
hundred yards ahead. The fleet closed round us as ive 
drifted on ; the eddying and unequal currents rendered 
owr long line of buoys more and more irregular— here 
sweeping it forward in sudden curves, there bonding it 
backwards. As the buoys of the neighbouring boats took 
similar forms, in obedience to similar impulses, the fisher- 
men were all anxiety, lest, as not unfrequently happens, 
the nets should become massed in one inextricable coil. 
But w’e esrjapt.d the danger : and our boat drifted slowly 
on, accompanied by her fcUfiws. 

The night gradually darkened, the sky assumed a dead 
and leaden hue, as if surcharged with vapour — a dull gray 
mist roughened the outline of the distant hills, or in wide 
and frequent ga]>s blotted them from the landscape. The 
sea, roughened by the rising breeze, reflected the deeper 
hues of the sky wuth an intensity approaching to black — it 
seemed a dark uneven pavement, that absorbed every ray 
of the remaining light. A calm silvery j)at(jh, some fifteen 
or tw'cnty yards in extent, and that resembled, from the 
light it caught, a bright opc'iiing in a dark sky, came moving 
slowly through the black. It seemed merely a iiatch of 
water coated with oil ; but, obedient to some other moving 
power than that of cither the tide or the wdnd, it sailed 
aslant our lint' of buoys a stonc-east fiom our bows — 
lengthened itself along tin; line to thrice its fonner extent 
— paused as if for a moment — and then three of the buoys, 
after luomentaiilj erecting themsfdves with a sudden jerk 
on their narrower base, slowly sank. ‘One, two, three 
buoys,’ exclaimed one of the fi'^heriiicn, refkoning them as 
they disappeared ; ^ ///rre arc ton barrels tor us scrure.’ A 
tew minul(‘s were sufTered to elap?e, and tben uniixing the 
halscr from flu* stem, and bringing it aft to the st(*ni, wo 
oomnieiieed hauling. The nets appvohehed the gunwale. 
The first three appeared, from the phosphoric light of the 
water, as if bursting into flames of a pah'-green colour. 
IlcTc and tlujre a herring glitten‘d bright in the meshes, or 
went darting away throii^i the pitchy darkness, visible for 
a moment hy its owai light. 'J’hc fourth net was brightm* 
than any of the others, and glittered throngli the wave.s 
while it was jet sevcTal fathoms away; the pale- green 
seemed as if mingh'd with broken sheets of snon*, that, 
flickering amid tin* mass of light, ajipcarcd, with every tug 
given by th('. fislicrmen, to shift, dissipate, and again form ; 
and there streamed fnim it into the surrtmiKiing gloom 
myriads of grc'cn rays, an instant Been, and then lost — flu‘ 
retreating fish that had avoided the meshes, but hail lin- 
gered, until disturbed, beside their entangled companions. 
It contained a considerable body of herrings. As we raised 
them over the gunwale they felt ivami to the hand, for in 
thr middle of a large shoal even the temperature of the 
iNuter is raised — a fact well known to every hening-fisher- 
nian ; and in shaking them out of the meshes, the ear be- 
came sensible of a shrill chirping sound like that of tlie 
mouse, hut much lain ter, a ceaseless ehecq), cheep, cheep, 
<icca8ioned apparently — for no true fish is fiimished with 
organs of sound — by a sudden escajic from the air-bladder, 
'riie shoal, a small one, had spread over only three of the 
nets — the three whose buoys had so suddenly disapneared } 
and most of the others had but their mere sminkling of 
fish, some dozen or two in a net ; but so thicldy had they 
lain in the fortunate three, that the entire haul consisted 
of ratluT more than twelve* barrels. , 

Oceping out laterally from amid the crowd of boats, 
w'c reached, after many windings, the edge or the bank, 
and rowing against the tide, arrived, as nearly as wo eotihl 
guess in the darkness, at the spot where we had at first 
flung out our nets. The various landmarks, and even the 
Guiliiam fiett, were no longer visible, and so wo liad to 
grope out our position by t^ing tho depth of the water. 
Jn the deep muddy ravine on on© side the bank we would 
have found thirty fathoms, and over the depiessed sandy 
plain on the other from tw'elve to fifteen ; but on the bank 
itself tlie depth rarely exceeds ten. W© sounded once and 
again, and pulling across the still ebbing tide^ shot our 
nets as before. We then folded down the mainsail, which 
had beeii rolled up in oiearing the spape for sliakfiig loose 
our herrings, from the meshes, and eusconcing oursetvos in 
its folds— for the siul forms the fisherman^s hammock— 
composed ourselves to i^eep^ There ^as no appearance of 
fish, or no neighbouring tp undanger our drift by 
shooting thefr nets athwart our llne« But the sleep of the 
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Ii0y4nf?-fialicmian must much resopibh) tli^t of the watch- 
dog, We started, up about midnight, and fiaw an open sea 
as before ; but tlie scene had considerably changed since 
wo had lain down* The breeze had died into a calm ; the 
heavens, no longer dark and gray, were glowing viili stars, 
and the sea, from the smootlmesH of the surface, a]>pearcd 
a second sky, as bright and starry as the other ; with this 
difference, however, that all its stai-s appeared cornets : 
tlio slightly tremulous motion of tlio surfa<ie elongated the 
reflected images, and gave to each its tail. An incident 
of no unfrequent occuitcucc on tlio lisliing banks eonvincod 
that though the sky of stars rose above, and the sky of 
eoiuets spread below, we had not yet left the world. A 
crew of Houth-eoimti'y fishermni had shot their nets in the 
darkness right fieros.s ihos(i of anotlier boat, and in disen- 
tangling them, a quarnd ensued. Tlio kind of elaTuour, so 
characteristic of a fisherrnan‘’s squabble, rose high in the 
nnlirt ; a hundred tongues seemed busy at once ; now one 
boat took up the controversy, now anotlier; there weie 
threats, loud or low in proportion to tlie distynee, de- 
nunciations on all sides by tlie reJatisesof Ihe aggrieved 
crew against the southland men, with now and then an iii- 
tt'rmingling shout from the strangers, half in detianee, hedf 
ill tiiumpli, as net after net swung free. At length the 

hole were disentangled, and the i oar of ;dtereatiou gra- 
dually sunk into a silenei' a,s dead as tint ^\hich had pre- 
e(‘(Jcd it. 

We awoke about au liour before sunrise. A low bank of 
fog lay thick on the water, bomidiug the view on e\ejy 
side, while the central Armament reinaineil clear and bhu' 
overhead. The nearer boats seemed throngli the mist 
huge misHlmpen galliots manned by giants. Wu again eem- 
nieueed haulin}.^ur nets, but the meshes were all Iuovmi 
and open as v;heu we bad east them out; auj raised to the 
Mirfai'o vast numbers of that curious zoo]diyt(% Ihe sea- 
])cn — our recCTitftjqie of one of the most aucient of .'"'eottish 
fosMits, the grajitoii^i* — wirli several lumdred davK-eoloiired 
slim star-tish, that in bending their thin bridle ra\.s wtien 
bi ought out of tlj(‘ water, just as if they Mere dying to 
east a knot ujion them, snajiped them aer(‘ss ; but our en- 
tire draught of fish eousisteil of 'but a young roek-eod and 
a li'df-starvod whiting. We had mise.deuliited, in the dark- 
ness, (>iir ju’oper plaee on the bank, and insteaii of sweeping 
over (ruilliam, had swept over the muddy hollow lu^side 
ii ; and 6i.» not a siutdi' herring had wt oanght, though the 
hen-ings laj by inillions scarce hall a mile away. It v\as 
now an hour of flood ; and the tides liad been so long 
bearing n»j down the firth hml begun to w'ell around our 
stem in uiinute (’ddies, and to IhiKi us njt. It had boeonie 
necessaiy, therefore, t o take our place to the north and 
t'nst of tlie fishing-bank, as we had pre\iously done to the 
south ami wu'st of it. The fog hid the A'aiioiis landmarks 
as tlioroughly as the darkness had hid tlioni before; and we 
bad again to determine our jxmition from tht‘ depth of the 
water. The boats around us were bu.'^y in hauling their nets ; 
an<^ as each boat ilrew in its drift, the oars were irianueil 
and the sounding-lead plied, and slu* took np ber jilace on 
what the t-revv deemed the iiortJi-eastern edge of tlio bank. 
But tlio varioufi positions eliohi’u as the right ones, showeil 
iis that the matter left imieh room for diversity of opinion 
-—the fleet, dimly .seen in the fog, were \n id cl y scattered. 

‘ Von der goes Aldie,’ said our steersman, pointing to 
Ijoat of a veteran fisher of gi’cat skill, whose crew had bei u 
more snccesRtul in their fishings ior a scries of years than 
any other in their \illage ; ‘let us sei’ where ht> shoots.' 
Aldie went leisurely sounding across tlie bank, .and then 
returning luilf w'ay on his course, la'gan to east out Ids 
drift. We took iij) our jiosition little beyond him in Ihe 
lifift of the tide, and shut in the same par.dhd ; and in a 
’miflitttew more a full score of boats were similarly em- 
pfoyifd bcsiile us, all evidently taking in.ark by Aldie. As 
the min rose the mist began to dissipate, and jva' caught a 
glltnpue of the northern land, and of two of our best-known 
landmarks. A blue conical hillock in tlie interior, that 
seems projected on the southern side of the base of Ben- 
•w'cavU, roie directly behind a conspicuous building thru, 
occupies ft riiing ground on the coast, and a three-toppod 
eminence hi Efti»ter seemed standing out of the centre 
of a narrow ratine that opens to the sea near the village of 
Shandwidt, In taktag old Aldio for our guide, wo wore 
drifting aa exactly over the flshbig-bank as if wc had 
chosen our position, alter consulting all the various land- 
marks through which its place is usually determined. 

It Was still ft dead oairob-^lRi to blackness j whm in 
about an hour alter sunrise^.whafc seemed light fftftU airs 


began to play on the surface, imparting to it, in irregular 
patches, a tint of gray. First one patch would ft>mi, then 
a second besido it, then a tliird, and then lor mites around 
the surface, else so silvery, would seem frosted over w'ith 
gray ; tlie apparent breeze appeared as if propagating 
itsiilf .from one central jioint. In a few seconds after, all 
would bo calm as at first, and then from some other centre 
the patches of “f^-ay would again form and widen till the 
v hole lirth soemed covered by them. A peculiar poppling 
noi.m*^ ;is if a i hunder-shower was beating tliC/ surface with 
its multitudinouH drops, rose aioimd our boat ; the water 
seemed spihikled with an infinity of points of silver, that 
for an instant glitteri'd to the sun, and then resigned tlicir 
phiees to other quick glanc ing points, that hi turn were 
suececMled by others, 'fho lierringH by millions. and thou- 
^iids of millions were at play around us— leaping a few 
hielu's into the air, and then falling and disappearing to 
rise and leuj) again. JShoal rose lieyond slioaJ, till the 
whole bank ot Guilliam sc'cmed beaten into lonni, and the 
kiV poppling souiuis were multiplied into roar, like that 
IJl^dhe \riiid througJi some tall wood, that might be heard 
m t4j.y calm foi* miles. And again, the shoals extending 
around us seemed to cover for hmidieds of square miles 
ihe v;ist .Moray Firth. But though lln^y played round our 
buoys by iiiillionR, iiijt :i herring swam sc> low as the upper 
baulk (.1 our drill. One of flu* fisliefineu took up a stone, 
and flinging it right over our second buoy into the middlo 
of the shoal, the fish disajipearod fijoni the surface for 
several fathoms around. * Ah, there they go,’ ho exclaimed., 
‘ if they go but low enough. Four years ago I startled 
thirty barrels of light lish into mj^ drift just by throwing 
a stone among them.’ Wc know not wduit effect the stone 
might have had on this occasion, but in hauling our nets 
for the third and last time, vfe found we had captured 
about eight barrels of fish ; ami then hoisting sail, for a 
light bri'cze from the east had sprung up, we made fbr the 
shore with a cargo of twenty ban'els. The entire take of 
till* ilei't noKt oveiiing did not amount to half that numb^ir 
— the singula) ly imposing scene of the moniing had indi- 
cat<‘(i too surely tliat the slioaJs liad spawned ; for the fish, 
when sick and weighty, never play on the suiiaeo ; and 
before night, they liad swam far dow n the firth on their 
rctmu to their deep water haunts, leaving behind them but 
a few l<‘au struggleis. 


REnATTVK DECAY OF THE SEXES" 

Decay in the male sex is much more rapid than in the 
femnle. in the* three )ears ending .Juno 3t), 114(), the total 
miinher of desflis among males throughout England and 
Wales was .OlH.dOff, while the deaths among females were 
only 40.0,0.’)o, giving an excess of male deaths in three 
>ears of b'kOffk After this Btateineut, it^cannot appear 
surprising that the nnmbt r of fein.aleR in any country 
sh(»uld notably exceed the number of males. In the pre- 
sout time, iii T<on(h>ii, then* mtc females to 878,000 

males, or an e.xcess of 11.9,000 ladies. Coupled with this 
fact, ami obviously deia nding on it, is the suptrior longe- 
vity ot the feimile sex. 'fhere died throughout England 
ami Wales, between 1st July 18,1.9 and 30th June 1840, 
.VJ17 females, ;igi*d 8“) and upwar<is ; whereas of the same 
age, there died «»niy ;».9.4 gentlerm’u, leaving wdiat i.s called 
ill the eily ‘ :i balance’ in favour of the old ladies of 1293, 
Among the femah;s who died, 71 had passed the ago of 
100, but only 40 mele.s. There are only three diseases 
eonimon to tlie .sexes which carry off more females than 
males: they arc consunii)timi, eanecr, and dropsy. Tho 
deaths bj eliildbirlh form but a very small fraction of tho 
mortality of the female sex. Tho \)rO]iortion is only 8 per 
1000 of the total mortality ; and fts Innlf a million of chiV 
dreii aie annually born in England and Wales, and scai'Coly 
3000 df'aths take place in childbirth, so there is only 1 
death to 170 contincuicntH. Tho researches of the re- 
gistrar-general have brought to light some singtdftr remits 
with reference to tho proportion in wliioh amto diseftseis 
;i ff'qct the tw o sexes. In the zymotic tribe the 


is quite extraordinary. 'Thus, out of 0194 j^soDS dying of 
measles in 1840 throughout England and Wale% 4143 worft 
males, and 4051 females — a differenoe of only 02* 
out of 17,862 persons dying of soariiat fcTiw in tlio 
year, 8927 were males, 8935 wore diffbrenOe of 

only 8. On the other hand, it appears that oot of U,000 
dying of pneumoma, 8171 were and only 0029 

femdes. Out of 22J07 dyto ol wore 

laaier* ajj4 only 10^^ foinaliea ^he Oqpc^r value of 
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female life, whidi this and all 

tend to prove^ axid v^hieh oiir 

variation of Mtes, ji^lii^vrledgo, is dot 

difl'ei>eiL<tce hi tM origM constnu^hi of ^ body (fev 

man Ifidn mmm) ; but first, 

to sma^er dieienud ma^upoii li# vital^pbwer during 

the hd^Jdld widod of mi emndtf , to jm healthiej^eon- 

difi^iii^ or the feAie'mind; and thirdly, 

to the lesser amoufit of toil and anxiety whic^i^ in a highly 

civilised country, fells to the share of woman. — Dr O, 

AimFICIAL production oof black-lead. i 

Scientific journals mention the following discovery as ex- 
plaining Ihe origin and formation of plumbago, whicli is 
chemically a carburet of iron : — On demolishing the into- 
rior^briokwork of tlic iron furnaces at Niderbroim (Lower 
Rhine), wliite the furnaces were still hot, a shower of 
sparks, or of charcoal liad soniotimos been observed 
to escape from the crevices j ^ on examining wlicncc the 
$park8 proceeded, they were found to come from deposits 
of 0;aU’bon amongst the stones of the fabric. This carbon 
appears to have entered the finest fissures in a state of va- | 
pgvt^ aud to have been deposited either in amorpliuus frog- I 
ments, or in balls, the centres of which w ere ainoVphous, 
while the outer parts ^cre radiated, and the surface covered 
with stalagmitic tubcrdcs. This matter has all the proper- 
ties of plumbago ; U bums completely away, leaving only 
a trace of oxide of iron. It must have arrived at its posi- 
tion in a gaseous state ; and appears to explain the origin 
and formation of plumbago, which would hence apjiear to 
be nothing mor<j than carlwii and a little iron sublimed 
from deposits of anthracite by beat, arising from the proxi- 
mity of igneous rocks. Tife discovery is one of uncommon 
interest, and would form one of the most imitortaiit of mo- 
dem times, could it be brought to bear upon the cheap ar- 
tificial production of such a valuable and extenaivoly-used 
^pbstanco as plumbago. 

SALT IN ABYSSINIA, 

. Wliilst speaking of this ortielo of food, it may be as well 
to observe, that its use appears to have been dictated by 
the situation of the Abyssinians. Ah an easy illustration by 
analogy, it may be safely supposed that salt’ is a more indis- 
pensable necessary of life, and far more expensive in that 
country than fhe purest wliito sugar is in Kuroj)e. Children 
stand around the mother whilst engaged in any manner in 
which salt is employed, as in England little silent gazers 
are nttriloted mound mamm * when making sweetened 
dishes. Good housekeeping, with the Abybfriniana, consists 
ohiofly in the oconomicaf management of their stock of salt ; 
aml ^moup^ other notable modes of making a little do duty 
fer a oon^iaerj^e quantity, besides affording art additional 
simulant to tw ^late, is the system of combining it with 
pepper. An oH Dutch method of executing criminals was 
coyoting them solely to the use of bread in which no salt 
was contained, and which ultimately occasioned death by 
the worms tliat w'ero thus allowed to generate in the intce- 
tines. Many cliildren in England liavc I seen wljo luive 
certainly fallen victims to the foolish fear that they would 
cattoonlmeh salt? and I believe that di«rK>8ition to scrofula, 
the national disease, is chiefly owing to the vegetable diet 
of our ehildren not being suflicieutly attended to in the 
matter of this simple condiuicnf. Be ^hat as it may, the 
Abpshiians sufibr considerably in their health from the 
dimculty of obtaSning salt . — Traijch in Abpmiaj by Charles 

PEITOKB8ION Ot THE CASPIAN SKA. 

A few years ago, it was generally believed tliat the wa- 
ters of the Caspian were at least 300 feet below the level 
of those of the Black fitea and Mediterranean, TJiis view 
wso a^pted in consequence of a series of barometrical ob- 
seevatiotts j but it having been found that, from the great 
! nuijftlx^ of stations across the land separating the Caspian 
iroiB the sea of Aisov, small errors had become gretdly 
miaMfied, a new survey was made by the direotloiis of the 
Russian grovemment. The able mathemaiiciima, Measia 
B^tch, ai^. SableTt wore therefore em^yed to 

‘ the depihessW-^tm*]^ 

: to trtHih 



iilSs hutwieeu^ 


Old lettersi eh then sparelhem— they are 
I love— oh how I love to see each yellow tlme-staiisod page ! 

They tell of Joys that are no more, of hopes that long have fied ; 

They tdl of times. Of happy tfihM in years long, lonfj gone by, 
of dwir ones who have ceased ttf live but in the menxoiy ; 

They picture many a bright, bright scene, hi Bomiy days Of yore. 
Old letters ! oh then spare them, for they aiy a p^QClhses stofe ! , 

Old am 1 too, and gray-luiircd now— descried and alone, 

And all of those 1 once could coll my friends, alas ! are gone ; 

Yot oft at midnight’s stilly hour, In aolltnde*! retreat, ' * 

With each one in his silent tomb, 1 hold communion sweet. 

Old letters ! here is one— the hand of youth is on Its face ; , , , 

Ah ! that was from a brother young in some fer forolgin pfiUX! ; ‘ ' 

A sailor boy, beloved by nil, frank, open-hearted, braws-i-i* ' ' ' 

Odd, cold and lonesome is his rest bonoath the Attantiowavcii^atiii^i . 

Another, stained with dark red iqxots, as clasped by bloody IbiiiSils,'* 
Was found beneath a father’s corse on dread Ooranna*ft'«Midi'f 
A stranger hand with kindly care convoyed the relic dtar. i 
Old letters ! ye arc priceless ! yc have cost a widow’s tow^ t , ^ ^ 

Anothcr-know I not that hand ? Ob ! she was bright and fafei ^ 
Too pure, too gentle, and too good, for angels long to spuTia 
Her to this earth of gnof and wo : well iHiath thlnmlji^t’at be yainf 
Thou hast not such another flower in all thy dark domain. 

Oh ! 3*0 aro now the only links that bind us to the past ; 

Bnect, swLHit memorials of the days too happ^’ for to last ; 

Iho tear-drop fills again the eye which tears hod nlinost flcA 
Old letters ! yo aro precious ! yc are sacred to the dead * 

N. H. M. 


TKK HYJENA. 

Ignatius Palline, in his travels in Kwrdofim, vimSfeatUs 
tlic hymna from the ehaige of ferocity and cruelty usually 
brought against it by writers on natural history— musli 
whom assxu’t that the animal is untanicable. He aiiya*<-'bi 
the court of n house at Lobcid, I saw a bymua ruuntpfi; 
about quite domesticated. The cbildrcn of the pfopaSeitwi* 
teased it, took the meat thrown to it for food out o^^ilts 
jaws, and put their hands ewen into its throat, wiHiQ^ ro- 
eciving the least icjur>*. When we t(H)k our meals jin the 
open air, to enjoy the breeze, ap was our geweral pustohi 
during the liot season, this animal approached the TObie 
without fear, snappe^d up the lueees that wm-o thrown bo R 
like a dog, and did not evince tlie slightest »ympum df 
timidity. A full-grown hyaena and her two ci^ on 
another occasion, brought to me for sale ; the latter vW^rp 
carwed in anus, as you might carry a lamb, and w^re' fiot 
even muzzled. The old one, it is true, had a iropb iHclmid 
its snout, hut it had b(‘en led a distanee of twelve mlfeell^ 
a single man without liaving offentd tho elightesl «iBiis- 
tancc. The Africans of this quarter do 
hyama among the wild beapta of poquiryj^ fer 
not afraid of it. ' \ / 

ORIGIN or THE WORD TARI>:if-,i ^ 

Tlic puzzling name ‘tarilf* is derlvpd JromfJtW, 

Tarifo, at the mouth of the Btralts of ^ihtMtar^nd tne 
most southern point in Biirope,>netf 'eihfe'niww €»pe' 


ORIGIN or THE WORD TARI>:if-,i ^ . tju y, 
Tlic puzzling name ‘tarilf* is derlvpd JromfJtW, 

Tarifo, at the mouth of the Btralts of ^ihtMtar^nd tne 
most southern point in Biirope,>netf ©ape' 
Matapafli at the foot of the TarWa^essil^tWTaiitf 

stronghold which the Moom- dufMited^Wvtlk ibis QhdehNMMh 
and it still e^ithfo three ICRgnc* 

When the Moors held posscimhob. of hotli w 
Hereuks, it was here that tW ^brle'd '<xmMtwplpafW 
vocsels entorifi|^ tlm' M^teiWrtaiima ipsMtfi 
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TSE scientific meeting AT-YORK of principal figures as wo 

. jg^^uftinted with. A’ld, first, who is tlint^roliust maiji 

TnulkUish Association for the Advancement of Science Hatlfial dress with a pl.ain and homely, but mtoUiisent 
met tliis year at York during the week between the 26tli fiice,‘ not unlike what we conceive of Robert Bums ?— It 
September and 3d October, being its fourteenth assem- is the very reverend Dr l*eacock, so long the pet mdthd* 
blage^ and its second visit to that ancient city, where umtician of Cambridge, and now liean of Ely; the pre^- 
it^T^lja originahy planned and constituted. Favoured sidciit-elect, moreover, of the association for the present 
durlugutho wliole time with brilliant weather, gather- year. And who is^ the young Yorksb/re-squire-like man* 
ing in one of the moat beautiful of English seasons, with the florid good-natured, yet most gentleman-like 
and in the midst of scenes striking from their antique face, near the dean, and at the head of the table? — that 
graca imd magnificence, it was an extremely pleasant is the Earl of Rosse, the president about to demit his 
affair, to all At least wlio, like myself, went in the authority, and who lias of late years acquired such 
ptte 'sirapfidty of a love of science and of science’s celebrity in consequence of liis eflbrta to extend tlie 
cultivators, and with no trying or tasking pari to siis- powers of the telescope. Near him is an elderly, but 
tain in the pcribrmimces. Arriving the day before the hale and good-looking man in grayish hair, and a plain 
meeting— a x^i'-rty f)f three — yve lost no time in making coloured dress — that is Colonel Sabine, so noted for a 
our wa}’* to the place of reception ia the Guildhall of particular class of investigations in physics. Next lo 
tlio oityv where wc found the usual bureaux established him, with locks still more silvered, and a pallid but 


for the tranaautiou of business with the individual 


reflective countenance, sits Sir David lircwster, now 


bets, under un oaken roof wduch had probably seen amongst our saviins of oldest standing, and here parti- 
the entertaiumeuts of the mayors of York to tlie Presi- cularly interesting as the acknowledged father of the 
dantsof tlie North in the days of Elizabeth and James. British Association. A middle-aged, gentleman-like 
There Iras the usual difficulty about lodgings, tbeiniorcst man, with a finely-carried head, and dark intellectual 
all classes of gentlemen being, as in all other places eyes, rises to speak on some point of arrangement — 
W^iere .thc association has met, objects of unbounded that is Mr Murchison, the eminent geologist, author of 
cupidity to those who had any room to spare ; but we the great work on the Silurian .System, and who em- 
at kmgth obtained centrally situatcvl and comfortable ploys his leisure and fortune unstintedly in prosecuting 
(Quarters in an ancient mansion near the river, the his favourite inquiries in other regions besides Britain, 
vicarage, we were told, ot the adjoining clmrch. This These are the principal members neartke head of the 
being settled, we wore at liberty to go about for table ; but casting our eyes into the recesses of the room, 
tlse gratification of our curiosity ; and first we proceeded we quickly discern others of not less note. At the lower 
to meeting of the general committee in one of the end, for instance, sit two men who have just come in, 
co’i^cfi-rooms adjoining to the Guildhall. Here we the more robust of the pair— he with the rough florid 
principal members of the association already face, gray eyes, and grizzled hair worn deep over bie 


assembled, Aud in full deliberation on arrangements. 

^ Around « long table occupying the centre of 


strongly perceptive forehead — is Dr Whewell, the author 
of the History of the Inductive Sciences i the other, pide 


Gihfcliic reom, united through stqined glass, are ranged and slender, with nervous activity speaking so power- 
tlife Veitbrable chiefs of the British philosophical world, fully through his face and frame, is Professor ,Jorb^^ ^ 
while others sit on forms extending along the w^ulls; Edinburgh, a man of varied acquirements, though 
about a bqndrid fri kll being present. Tliero is a dis- generally known for his recent investigations of the 
(ui of the rising science of ethnology, glaciers. The talk of the meeting is, that it is to be a 

physical characters of nations, ‘good’ one. There is, however, one blank wbich^^all 
a seetaott by itself, inatend of being deeply regret— namely, that occasioned by the 
thfO ttiediosi xme, which has alw^s been felt of Dr Buckland, in consequence of sudden 
as association, une or two calamity. Even in a section usually rkjhf bejNiafi; t^^ 

'from the side ^vaUs, malfc a rest in attendance, it is impossible to 
spwij®' agaipflt tUe Mezentian arrange- disappointment to be very great ; and 

meat* and several of the great men at the head of tlie so fopnlar, the cause of Don-appesim;M^i|l*|^!^ 

' by soft words to conciliate tliem. At lubject of lament 

bn^t^^'made, the ethnologists Afternoon service In that glozi^ o«0' 

^ IC^while , many- o^ers of pied the next hour mo^t 
leamgsavatis, twng little interest in thesepr^mi- Rif cl^ms* ,gi|Cfhese wez^ 

1 after in a^-g^»s^g 

i --4cm an kmwiug 










-ifrr 




"Be^ng t0 the ticket wkich.bore i 
name* of preisidents in ipiidinting 
laid he tp my companioi^, < I am of the ray$ of 
star Thityin^ fceen p^i4e»t an^ y«t 

they aw Know me.* Very sure did M tl^afc tjie 
youpir V‘^ seeing hijp ;aow. cpuld not nifu .tP .Khow 
him. on any future occsimoxi. Haying se^i the mirthful 
profea^r myested wUh the full privileges of tlie week, 
we proceeded to a eonversazione in the house of Mr 
l^ilips, one of the few resident members whose fame 
is of wide extent. We found this gentleman occu- 
pying an antique house formerly connected with St 
Mary’s Abbey, and conveniently situated near the 
museum and lecture -room of the Yorkshire Philoso- 
phical Society. Here we were plunged into a dense 
ma^s of learned persons, filling two rooms even while 
thoy stood, and comprehending nearly all of any note 
W’ho had as yet arrived in York. Having interchanged 
a few words with our entertainer, I was free to roam 
^bout the rooms in search of old acquaintances. 
Meeting with such persons, and hearing of all their 
doings since the former assemblage, is always felt as 
one of the most agr^nablc circumstances attending the 
weeks of the British Association. It was already known 
t\i^% there was to he an ample store of good papers 
idje sections, afid that the personnel of the meet- 
ing was also to be brilliant. Pleasurable expectations, 
therefore, beamed through every countenance. It was 
delightful to observe and overhear the mutual greetings 
of many pairs and groups as they encountered here for 
the first time since perhaps the last meeting, or some 

one of earlier date. *How are you, Hr ? Glad to 

see you here. Hope you are to read a paper ? ’ And so 
fi)rth, M«my "Were the aspects, styles of dress, and de- 
meanour of tliese sons of divine philosophy — some very 
grave men, some very lively ; souie in ultra sober, some 
in gay and fashionable attire; some thin, sharp, and 
pale, as befits the lingerer by the midnight lamp; others 
floriA robust, and even burly, as if they w'ere daily en- 
gaged in rude exercises. (3ne feature was, however, 
nearly universal— a certain expansion of the head which 
habit teachc^ us to associate on all occasions with supe- 
ppr intellect. It w’as interesting for one who knew few 
of the company by name, to reflect that hardly one of 
the individuals who jostled b .m in these rooms but bore 
some high part in tho' field of letters or science, end 
would be missed and lamented amongst his countrymen 
if his light were to be removed from its place. 

The assoeiaiion, as is well knoi<^n, divides itself into 
seven sections, distinguished by letters of the alphabet, 
and each of which mqpis every day of the w^eek from 
deveu to three o’clock in some conveniently -fitted hall or 
large room, under a distinct president and officers. This 
arrangement renders it of course impossible for the 
members to witness more than a fraction of the business ; 
but to make matters as easy as possible, programmes 
of the whole designed proceedings are published every 
momingt and from these one may select objects to which 
to give his attention, according as hia taste or his sense 
pf their varipqs values may incline. The medical, 
sUtistical, and u^^echanical sections w^erc on this occa- 
sion tliinly attended; the chemical, zoological, and 
physical moderately ; and the geological largely. The 
last, indeeA seems to be at all times the leading de- 
partment of the association. The great writers in the 
idenoc are always present ; hence curiosity : tlien the 
comparative intelligibleness and popular interest of the 
subject is attractive. What is strange, there is gene- 
almost as mppy ladies as gentlemen present On 
^s occasion, th^ geologists had for their place of meet* 
mg a large qJd j&bric in the beautiful grounds con- i 
n^ted nfins of St Mary’s Abbey, the hospi^ium, : 

for the entertmnment of straU^rsi 
ancient monastery. Yorpo^ of stone 
lie fashion below, it presents a shl^- 

fashion flawed $q 
• ,ilisd m this w— 



hf mass^fpi , SimW whmh bad - , 
pilgrims f?r yp. 

•caenpcs now fin^ p,. Chosen home, Ou ^ PWPWAt 
the upper end, with .a gre^m clpth h^nph.m iltew 
the owers pf theffeqt!Qn,'%y|ng generw charm 
an^ Agpr^S SUsp^Uded upon thp WftU hemnd them^ ' 
the centre sits the prpses, Mr Warhurtpq, pr^i<}ept 
of the Geological Society, and a zealous hard-working mr 
quircr into this science — a tall, middleraged map, pf 
developed heaA and pleasant, tlmugh reflective couny 
tenance. By his side might generally be seen his friends 
He la Beche, Murchison, and Sedgwick; also, very fre- 
quently, the blithe-faced MArquis of Northampton, who 
throughout these meetings w'as continujiUy getting pp 
to say something clicerful, encouraging, and kind about 
men and things, and never seemed one moment out, of 
humour. Here, too, sat very assiduously, in his capaeitv 
as secretary; the youthful Professor Ansted, of Ring’s 
College, liondon, author of a comprehensive treatise op 
the science, descriptive and economic, and whose keei*l 
intelligent countenance lent character to the scene. Fur? 
ther to tlie extremity might ]u*rliaps be seen the vener- 
able John Taylor, gci>eral secretary, or Mr Sopwith of 
Newcastle, so well known for his ingenious illustrations 
of the scietico h^^ means of wooden models. Another 
figure frt‘(]ucntly seen on the geological platform W'as 
one extremely noticeable on account of unusual tidiness 
— the young Karl of Enniskillen. This nobleman be- 
longs to a class whom wc may hope to see extended 
in numbers ere many 3 "ears elapse. In company with 
two other men of birth and fortune, lie^has for a long 
time given much attention to the stud^' of fossils. IGvcry 
summer, these personages may be nu‘t indlcrlin, Vienna, 
and the other capitals of contineiitakKuroim, not, like 
their compatriots, bent on mere anuisernent, or at most 
the gratification of taste by the sight of objects of 
art, but studying the various eolketions of the organic 
remains of the ancient world, and accomplishing ex- 
changes between superfluous specimens fron; their own 
collection, and equally superfluous but diflerent samples 
from the museums under their inspection. Thus, while 
giving themselves a delightful occupation, they are em- 
j)l(iying their large leisure and means in tlc' performance 
of u service in tlic cause of science, and oue (»f no siufidl 
importance. 

A * scene’ which took phicc at the second day’s meet- 
ing of this section may be briefly touched upon. The 
Hcan of Vork, a gentleman in advanced age, had, it 
appeared, formed a wish to overthrow at one blow^ the 
whole structure of facts which the geologists have 
reared during the last forty years. The wlfimsicj^ty 
of the attempt would have caused the, section to rtject 
such a paper froni any man of inferior note : but tlie 
local importance of its autlior, and dread of being ac- 
cused of fear to meet such an opponent, determined 
them to give it a hearing. When this was known bn 
the morning of Friday, a vast multitude flocked to the 
section, and thus gav^ additional importance to W'hat 
was at best a kind of indecent oddity ip the course of 
the proceedings. In due time, the dean, a end ve- 
nerable figure, with an air of imperturbable Cpmpqsqi^ 
walked through the crowd, and took his plttce bjr invi- 
tation beside the president on the platform, Hi? 
which he read with a firm voiep, was briery elg* 
gantly expressed, but otherwise waa a mdsf e;x]traordl- 
nary production. To the mind ot the writer, the whole 
of those collections of facts and illpstnitidns* which tjie 
geologists have made during fbrty y<iars, icemW to haVq 
exist^ in voin^ He first a se^ <|f iWebwii? 

against the view of the early , b| * 

Dr Buckland ip hif pridg^wa^ Treati^ gp 
ceeded to dey<flop a theory of tos own, ^ 
fdl the phenomena in a 
within a verW brief 
wilder draam than ant ^ 
such 'as coiifid not 'he to with “ 
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ittanrier to the oiifl, when he quletjy sat down heside 
Mi*'W«h;hTii^. ’!fiy pteTltrti^ arrangemetit, the duty of 


btethreu.'^ theteforo, he rose, arid comirtenced a 
Speech irhicfc feodhained the audience for an hour ahd a 
haiff alternately charming them with its vast learning, 
in^d throWing them off their gravity by the most amus- 
ing and grotesque illustrations. The geologists, it ap- 
pears, in their private meetings, are accustomed to 
gteat latitude of discourse they speak of such meet- 
ings M their * geological fights.' It was not therefore 
surprising, for more reasons than one, that this speech 
contained several severe hits at the assailing party. 
It must at the same time be observed, that the speech was 
delicacy itself to what might have been expected to l)c 
called forth with reference to any man of inferior years, 
profession, or rank. And it was, after all, the lightning" 
that loves to play, not wound ; nor did the lively professor 
hesitate to make himself the subject of some little mirth 
— as where, having used the word below for above, and 
ilms produced a titter, he said there was sueli a dance 
of atoms, such a geological polka going through his brain, 
that he hardly knew ‘what words he was using ; and on 
another occasion, when, having said that the one thing 
Was as certainly identical with the other as that that 
row of ladies (pointing to the belles on the front form) 
were of the same species wltli himself, he ])aused nt the 
smile which tjj^is contrast excited, and, iHiighingly re- 
flecting on his own extraordinary countenance, said, 
‘Perhaps the ladies may not think it much of a compli- 
ment to be thought of the same species with me!’ 
The w'hole scene ’w'as amusing in the extreme; but I 
think there cun be no doubt that the interests of both 
parties would have been more regarded if no su(‘h 
‘fight* bad taken place. As often happens, more atten- 
tion was attracted to this unprofitable controversy than 
to any other subject wiiich came before the association 
throughout the week. 

The Zloological Section met in the lecture-room of the 
Yorkshire Philosophical Society, in the midst of a series 
of chambers devoted chiefly to the preservation of ob- 
jects of natural history. It was chiefly presided over 
by Dr Herbert, Dean of IManchcster, an aged man of 
Slight figure, known respecJtfully in the philosophical 
world for a laborious w"ork in natural history. The 
appearances held fortli by this section of late years have 
partaken of the great improvement which has taken 
place, during that time, in the spirit and pursuits of 
naturalists. Prom being chroniclers of dry facts, and 
enumerators of species, zoologists have within twenty 
years become philosophical inquirers. And from the 
early age of many of these men, it may fairly be hoped 
that w^e shall see this spirit wax in strength instead of 
going back. The chief naturalists present are young 
men. On a front form you may observe a perfect galaxy 
pf them— Professor Balfour of Glasgow, Dr Carpenter, 
$0 wdl known by his works on Physiology, General and 
Humafi i Professor Edward Porbes of King’s College, 
t^^don,, whose investigations of the distribution of ma- 
rtnd animal life luive of late attracted so much attention ; 


Pj?(^adr Owen, the first comparative physiologist of 
hia day, Yarious are the aspects of these men — Owen, 
Mth darh lustrous eyes; Porbes, a handsome, 
dUye-complexioned youth, with long haia smoothed 
away to one Carpenter, jgale, blue-eyed» hawk- 
grave, reflective. The papers and remarks 
,<1^; thuep men were of great value, and their services 
extended tp the geological section. But who is 
that Inj^ligent-lpolimg man in a faded naval uni- 
w%}| fibinvaru9^ abeh in a particular central seat 
m ae&n ? Thai gepife reader, is perhaps one of 
mbil mbn jWho attend tne association. 

F IW 4 the mounted guard (preventive 

-Ifni® ^«t m pf the Cornwall with 

apd nine chUdreUvna^tt 
of 'laSbii he'his tiSwir to conduct;' 


tastes the luxuries irhich are so common ih thd middle 
ranks of lifb, and eveti amongst a large portfdh Of the 
working-classes; he has to mend with hia owh hands 
every sOrt of thing that can wear or break lai hW house. 
Yet .Charles' Peach is a votary of natural history^not 
a student of the science in books, for he cannot afihud 
books, but aminvestigator by sea and shore, a collector 
of zoophytes and echinodermata, strange creatures^ 
many of which are as yet hardly known to man : these 
he collects, preserves, and describes; and etery year 
does he come up to the British Association with a few 
novelties of this kind, accompanied by illustrative papers 
and drawings; thus, under circumstances the fery oppo- 
site of those of such men as Lord Enniskillen, addihg, 
in like manner, to the general stock of knowledge. Ort 
the present occasion be is unusually elated, for he has 
made the discovery of a bolothuria with twenty 4:enta- 
cnlfl, a species of the echinodermata, which Edw'ard 
-'iWorUiS, in his book on star-fisbe^, had said w'as never yet 
oL'-'.fved in the British seas. It may be of small moment 
to you, who, mayhap, know nothing of liolothurias, but 
it is a considerable thing to the iauna of Britain, and a 
vast matter to a poor private of t4ie Cornwall mounted 
guard. And, accordingly, he will go home in a few days, 
■full of the glory of his exhibition, gmd strung anew by 
the kind notice taken of him by the masters of the 
science, to similar inquiries, difiicult as it may be to pro- 
secute them under such a complication of duties, profes- 
sional and domestic. But he has still another subject 
of congratulation ; for Dr Cypenter has kindly given 
him a microscope wdierewith to observe the structure of 
his favourite animals, an instrument for which he has 
sighed for many years in vain. Honest Peach, humble 
as is thy home, and simple thy bearing, thou art an 
honour even to tlvis assemblage of nobles and doctor? ; 
nay, more, ■when 1 consider everything, thou art an 
honour to human nature itself; for where is the heroism 
like that of virtuous, intelligent, independent poverty?’ 
and such heroism is thine ! 

The Physical Section was for one morning popularly 
attractive, namely, when J^ord Rossc described the diffi- 
culties he had encountered in the constauction of his 
telescope. His lordship had a model prepared, by which 
to convey as sensible an idea as possible of the actual 
structure of this mighty tube, and the arrangements for 
its use ; but the most interesting part of his exposition 
referred to the laborious processes for founding and 
polishing the spi'cnlum. Here, certainly, the forethought, 
care, and trouble called into employment, %ad been allto- 
gether extraordinary, and such as common minds could 
never have encountered : each object seemed only to 
Jiavc been attained after a vast amount of preparation 
and trial ; and still, through tlie whole course of opera- 
tions, the danger of sudden accident undoing all that 
had been done was continually imminent. His lord- 
ship’s style of address was easy and graceful, and his 
language extremely simple and perspicuous. iEIis great 
telescope was, it appeared, only newly fihished, and had 
not yet been employed ; but with* another of only thre^ 
feet diameter, he had already resolved distant patches of 
liglit in the heavens— the remotest of the class of objects 
c^led sidereal nebuhe— -into distinct stars, showing that 
they were clusters of stars similar to that to which our 
sun belongs, and the remoter parts of which constitute 
our Milky Way. What new revelations of the more 
distant fields of the Creator’s glow are to he elicited 
by the six-feet speculum, it will be Tor titpe to ^how. 

The evening of Thursday was devoted to a general 
meeting in the Assembly Rooms, virhete the Earl of 
RoSse demitted, and the Dean of Ely asstpneil* the office 
of president, the latter delivering on the occasion a long 
address with reference to the otqecta of associa* 
tion. This was rather a duU ^ hat 
spent in the same pla^e, were mm agreeaMt tm 


i^ereA stp more, m 
recent mobrPAPi' in ' 




Ob th 






iadt 2^lin|^ ni^dlle^^'lilittii^ 

recently tet«i«ie|l Ir^a^ ^ oft Ifiimj Tlve 

on enterirtif imiVised^ by'tltti |rfb«urt' 

of a tdrstolse diBplb.:^nd on 1^' ^gMh id>c^^ ihe 

spoakttir^ liead^ exhibitiib^ anf'fi)n1mfrl tive i»me4¥i ibrn 
ii8« ordiimciyibihd^tott^^ about tMj^lve 
strange aft it tfky fte€toVTotnitiaftt>ftMfti<)mgd^^^ tu 
which ithe nam^ of CoUoftsbcheSya Atlaft^^fls’biaeu 
are tfotind in the superflnliU gravel iiiJdrt tli^r' BtvAlik 
hilia t sotoe of these were shown, particularly one cf the 
leg bonesi, tlie similarity of which to the carrcajpoiid- 
ing' bone of the modern diminutiye ftpCcies w4ft easily 
recognisedi It appears that this and ti' vast number of 
other ati^ibals, elsoMdiere fbtind iiv the tertiafy ftttata, are, 
in that part of the woHd, discovered in the mere recent 
gmveis^ showing tbat^the tertiary spCcios may have lived 
in certain districts down to a time nearer to ent* own era. 
And this idea I^r Falconer connected in a very inte- 
resting manner with traditions of India, descrip- 

tive of enoptnous tortoises, one of wliich was fabled to 
support the elephant by which the world w^as supported. 
It Seemed not unlilwsly that these legends referred to 
fuiimitls which had been living in the early ages of man- 
kind, but which liave for many centuries been extinct. 
The plain and perspicuous, yet Cvfrcsting address of Dr* 
Falconer, was universally allowed a high place ainoirg 
tlie scientific affairs of the week. He has made a most 
important contribution to geology, and the ample speci- 
mens which he Invs brought home enrich the museums 
to wliicli they have heel presented. His services are 
the more cr^itable to liimself, that, placed in charge 
of the botanic garden upon the SivjUik hills, he hud 
little means of cultivating the science in any of the 

r i ordinary methods. When a canal (‘xcavatiun 
the garden exposed to him a rich treasury of 
fossil bones, he had no means of sttidyiug in order to 
ascertain vdiat these were; but he took an original 
method— he went off to the woods and wilderness, and 
shot animals, from which he might study comparative 
anatomy ; and by a reference to these, he was able to 
refer the fossils to their proper species. Whut a crown- 
ing to years ^ toil, thus to be able at length to come 
before one of the moat intelligent audiences in JOuropf*, 
and enchain them u'ith descriptions of such novelt ies in 
human knowledge I 

Auptiiicr evening was‘ devoted to a ball, which, how- 
ever, could scarcely be tlistinguished from the oniiiiary 
soirees, the only peculiar features being a rather poor 
orchestra clanflng from the end of the room, and tw'o 
couples attordpting to dance polkas in os many small 
openings of tbe crowd. Here precisely the same groups 
of philosophers might be seen lounging about as ou other 
occasions. On Friday afternoon, Earl FitstwiUiam, as 
president of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, enter- 
tained abobt a hundred and fifty of the members at 
dinner in the > most sumptuouR style. His lordship's 
benevolent and amiable character was conspicuous on 
this occasion, and particularly in the manner in which 
he conducted the proceedings of the ^evening. It was 
most interestidg to see him at the head of the range 
of tables, centring a long line of the highest intellec- 
tual men of his day— ‘Well-intending rank and w^ealth 
thus associating with natural distinction in a manner 
honourable to both. Wherever the eye was cast 
alofig the lines of guests, it beheld men of name; not, 
as often happens, gemming a waste of ordinary people, 
bi^ thickly studded with scarcely any trace of such in- 
temntiem. Eight opposite to me was Justus Idebig, 
who has of late achieved so much British fame by his 
tesefUHihies and publications; a handsdme dark* 
noWteadoned ifiau about with sh^osig perceptivie 
reverse ofy the uftuai Ommum brain), dark 
gW ftod m aquiliue visage. Bteide^i^ vwsgs 
Flir|slMmN(ni!' fiunked w 'gfoim 
^hmfepdi^tichemiats,^ Eii^r;hdtebei»iiwitk«d,dlte^ 
Matteucci, and othdl^ 

of 'toemocMoiH HKprn^ao^m 
IffkSpfliM . ' throughout the week l** w^*>* 


honour ou the city of York. .Isnod nit;> 

mai^ ablO' and ^ntorcsttogi battei^ ttre hrhugnt 
larger aUdioncts at sts sectioaid( me0toigjSvthaii;t(^^ 
otl^rwise bo obtained for tjiOm*. isievfid^ulfi to tvBut Ji 

baUeve tlie iwincipai beue^ts 
le^ obvious kind* One pf thcs^.ia too ^inplui, 


le^ obvious kind. (Jne pt thcs^.ia too 
It gives to mind in the places H y^Its,,, Tpeiumd 
local student, who almost sinks for \Vaiifc of 'enCPurt^^ 
nVeht amongst his, mayhap, c6n!iuicrciial fcbiiipbeVf, 
ceivea a strong impetus mom the dfefercnCO' Which -he 
sees on these occasions paid to science and-to^th^^ 
learned. Young aud fresh minds, on the outloOkfClr. 
fields of exertion, are by Jhese means drawn iutot tlKt 
line of philosophical investigation. A gentlcn!iap;(.p!f 
considerable standing in one of the soctiona, oxpjrpsaep 
to me his opinion tluft ouc half of the lca4ing men lipw 
in the association are its own children, persons whom it 
has stimulated and nurtured into philoSoiihTC bCin^. 
The association, it must also be remarked, has the titeM 
merit of being of no exclusive spirit. Men of all kiibiii 
meet in it : no philosophical doctrines or views, , vrhidi! 
do not positively outrage decency, are here ^niud a 
he.'iving. The spirit of the institution i\^ .1 wquld say^ 
essentially a liberal one, and the prcaonunating fc^^Ug 
among the members is that of mutual ^kindliness and 
chiirity. The value of all this in a country where party*; 
spirit reigns so widely, and produces such aliehatkJtrJ 
need not of course be insisted on. ' 


THE LlHHAllY OF TKAVEE.'' 
TR.t\'i:LLiN<; undoubtedly takes its place as one oi* tl»c 
manias of tlie present day ; and so abundantly are 
furnished with books regarding every comer of the 
globe, that the great difficulty lies in making a proper 
selection from the multitude. tShould any ouc, for in- 
Ftauce, require information concerning the lOast, wluqti 
libraries of travel are at his disposal. He is bewildered 
by the vast amount of facts aud observations arrayed 
before himj he knows not where to choose, or where, tq 
b ‘gin his researches, and if not of a very perseyeripg 
temperament, lie foregoes the desired inforuiutjpp^rathqr 
than be at the labour of selecting it. To relieve him 
from this difficulty, the editor of the Library of JorcSgii 
Travel has stepped in with his useful labours; ihp 
object of this work being to collect, from the witlugs 
of travellers from all nations, the ihtercsting inattqr 
now dispersed through a wilderness of yqlumoB,' and to 
methodise this matter, and recast it into sudli a'fo^m 
as shall make it available for of ilpiitotl 

and leisure, ^ ^L 

The promise thus put fortlj has ib^n wc1|l'b(^i^ 
in the first section of the work, of ^^Wla 

and the Holy Land.* Every 
those coim tries whfch is toteil^e^ih|f ISwwtS^ m 
graphicallyoind plCaslhjfly conycybd, 
which the editor ^awn are hot mci^y-&<)8ieraTO^ 
at the commend OTErtgiish ^ea&rs. w 
tiuentai ‘ tyatellerir dSf ‘ VHitiii 'ilo hiiVe y%i 


appeatod.iiaVe 

diuttv/Wd 




WMlPW wb* iknaciki. . Wliwi at: lMfe>lte ^tef 

i(«!idai^lHd3nd4BbM]&n<o<<«hpm.^iiropiiqn'lit^ ! wakfift bw afipeamiea, ,»,iM>ri«y takW ipta^^ 

oan boast ,iii<.r, .vir, ui-i.i.-r' ^ot-wJw wjtliatr.-.'fiba. beled-r* ♦i»TOa«i(WW«'t];“ V<m 

OH' ^jro»* side <jf ti^e doorj #halaeTis*» 
jr*S?I^TSOTS ^ 4?*? 1 ,- r>rT xnay ibe^Ws linm^tienoey i|n 4 $t repeat the Murlim coi>fa«^ 

‘ siois of feith j tor it is lugued, touchintg aimplicitjf* 
that, np. ow? who >i»«» ahroad-on ia ^Ity errartd !tr©«M 
aH* the flapihaift' , ^Ieperevpryi 0 uu»; is; eastern <» dare to utter thohaUowed symhoi^ Ttrtiso.hnpeditheiuba 

Iftiefe^aiwato 'Jl^^teiqua^ no ahabby beings waiidom to^ free circulation through the streets bgr night amhot 

ihgitibouiiin>blae& hats and pea-green iaolcetss no fain- a? fto inconvenience by the Orientals The ahopa 

K^Sfc ‘iWg'bf.'lFittiiK eijstoAis aiid FMOk follies by tbe **“ ,‘“ *'‘o *CTK>aoh of dusk. 

c»,Uo« ^'itk hfrlifivcr goes homo to hia own house, wjufch Hb does not 

P u quit tiUlhe following moming, AVlmt should he do in 

dc^s n 6 t meet tho expectation excited streets? Behind the shabby walla that bound 


bylta jp^iiantic appearaqce as viewed from a distance: jt, the Muslim has hUown suflioient parocHao, concealed 
they arp /nai'row and irregular, and flanked with ugly ] from every prying eye/ ,, v , , 

dtfttd walls; hut broad streets are no luxury in a warm | .t>f the profossionaX story- tollers, who’ abotind^ ini the 
difiiatei'and ^liere,” says Dr Richardson, “I felt Ih# none are more famous t^au those of Ihnuasoun; 

fttU fohie of the remark of l^acitus, tliat Nero spoiled 4 the cofleo-houses in which 

itoni'e broad streeta." Those of Damascus are seldom they ™se their caUinK, is thus given :-* Damaa^ 
/r* • i. a. 11 j. 11 1 IS colcbratea for tho number and elegance of its ooflbCi- 

of htndth more than siiiacicnt to allow two laden camels part built in the kiosk 

tf»^^s^sac)h other without crushing the pedestrians, and fagiiio,,. of wood painted diflerent colours, green and 
luwyoare of muoh narrower dimensions. They are tho blue predominating, and open on tli^ sides, except where 
mostiUm^elcfU) possible : there arc no wheeled carriages partiallj^ closed with plants coiling up the slender 
mUing^hlong tlicm ; and the occasional step of a Chris- columns that support the roof. The softened light that 
tianVassv'tt camel, n mule, or, more rarely, of a horse, it* way through the leafy waifs forms a charm- 

*)<!»■ WM'wuch disturb the mysterious stiline js in wliirh »"« mtemio gl^c of the sun glancing 

waters, or reflected from the whitened walls 

^ wrap^d, until you approach the bazaars J remark- 

places of busy resort. J he city contains a their picturesque appearance than for their 

g:^ept many lint! mosques ; and, it is said, not less than happily-chosen position, being generally situated on the 
five hundred pritate dwellings that might rfink as iHirder of some running stream, tlie \iow opening opt 
palaces : but the interior Uiagnificence of tho houses on a pretty cascade, with gardens ar:d orchards lying 
adds nothing to the beauty of the streets, to which they opposite bauk. At night, when tho ianipi% 


present no more than dull mu'd ;vallp, with one or two 
ill-made lattiee 'iv indows at a considerable height. The 


suspended from the slender pillars, are lighted, and 
Turks of dilforent ranks, in ail the vjirieties of theiv 
ricli costume, cover the platform, just above the surface 


houses are soinetimes constructed on arches that hang the river, on which and its foaming cataracts the 
ai’voss the streets, making it quite dark, "Wooden raf- moonlight rest.s, and the sound of musio is heard, you 
terk, too, wheq the arch has not been turneil, are visible fancy that if ever the enchantments of eastern, romance 
fi‘C^uebdy IVom below, and render the way still more are to be realised, it is here. The pleasures enjoyed in 
j^dbomy. All great eastern towns arc difRcult to thread, these places are usuaUy of the sflent kind ; but some- 
butTew in so great a degree as Damascus, from the per- times they are enlivened by the performances of pro* 
pfehig intricacy of the narrow streets, and of the many story-teUefs, or singers. The recita- 

!ls v ^ A 1 • tlou of eastern fables and talcs partakes somewhat of 

Winding bamrs. sometimes you aie pinned up in a the nature of a dramatic performance. It is not merely 
ebrner by a long string of camels, that fill the whole a simple narrative ; the story is animated^liy the manner 
brd.udtli of the way; and sometimes you are run down and action of the speaker. A variety of other story- 
iind>OVGrcd with filth by a whole line of donkeys, that liooks, Ijesides the Arabian Nights, funiish materials 
trbt heedlessly on with noiseless tread over the sandy for the story-teller, who, by combining the incidents of ^ 
sdk Ijowover leisurely tliese anim.als may move, when diflerent tales and varying the catastrophe of such an 
i. 4 ' nil has related before, gives them an air of uovdty evert 

tl^ie IS open and plain before thciq , they arc all pos- persons who at first imagine they are listening to 

s^^dwith an msanc propensity for rushing forwards are acquainted. Ho recites, 

wp^^Ovet the passage is parrowed by any casual >/!>- talking to and fro, in the mid&. of the coflee«>min^ 
and when there happens to be several of them stopping only now and then when the expressiOnviuO# 
tofettej; oh ^fiese occasion^ a race ensues, which ends, quires some empfiatical attitude. He is Gbmnlonly .hjei^ 
flerii^, ih two or three of them becoming fast wedged with great attention, and not un&equcntfly, in the nsidat 
tjogfithera and then their kicking and pushing only make some interesting adventure, when ^xq n.X|>eeta;t^ M, 


uganist thieves, and, ^ barrassment Those who happen to berteftar 
'Wt ^ wn^ bribe w^Ilopen the endeavour to detain him, insistiirg on the ufidry b^rtg 

Jiwwv ai^^ the nighty’ for there ijS always a finished before he departs ; but he alwtj^s kil 

if It 13 pit iike^ that these gates retreat good ; and tho auditors, suspertdliff tMr curios 

solitary, P*:QwJeri, for ,it would sity, are Indneed to return at the noatt di^ 


to run 4ong the totMS of the houses ^ ’hear, the sequel He no sooner his eati^ 

rottlieeity ; »na a niim *•;*” di*^ 

fi'fj li i./ about. the dllteaoten of Hie k.;(ihS 
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OHAMSEtta’S ?OtnED|AStt 


l^lie Holy * l^et U® issue from St Stephen*® 

Ifate, and paosihg fbf a moment among the tombs in the 
Turkish burial-ground, cross the bridgb over the Brook 
Kedron, and the mysterious Valley of Jehoshaphat,* and 
ascend th^ idoUnt of Olives. At the foot^f the hill we 
come to a sniall enclosure, supposed, with great proba- 
bility, to be the Garden of Gethsemane. There can be 
no doubt that if it be not the garden, it must at least be 
ftty near its site. It is a level space, about fifty paces 
Square, surrounded by a low wall of loose stones. It 
bontains eight olive-trees wliose age is incalculable, and 
which are fondly imagined to have been standing in the 
tinje of our Saviour. One of these, the largest, hacked 
and sacrificed, by the knives of pilgrims, is reverenced 
as the identical tree under which Christ was betrayed ; 
and its enormous roots growing high out of the earth, 
could induce a belief of ^ilmost any degree of antiquity. 
Mr Wilde, a scientific observer, thinks tiiere is notliing 
Unreasonable in imputing an existence of nineteen cen- 
turies to these trees ; and it is nearly certain tiiat tliey 
were in being at least^eiglit hundred years ago ; for they 
pay only eight miris, in accordance with the rate of duty ! 
Imposed at the period when the Turks first conquered j 
Jerusalem, whilst olive-trees of later growth pay half 
the crop. Above the garden is a paved alley about four 
feet broad, walled ofiTfrom the other parts ; for they say 
it is accursed by the footsteps of Judas Iscariot, and 
held in abhorrence by the followers of every creed. This 
Garden of Gethsemane occ^ipies the very spot one’s eyes 
would turn to, looking up from the page of Scripture. It 
was very near one of the most thronged and busy parts of 
Jerusalem, and yet lay so low in the Valley of Jehosl)a- 
plxit, that not a sound from the busy hum of life could 
have reached its profound depth. On the west, the city 
walls and the high battlements of the temple almost 
overhang the garden, while on the east the still loftier 
heights of Olivet cast their dark shade over the scene of 
the divine agony. Fitly had Judas chosen this gloomy 
scene for the perpetration of liis black crime. The 
Mount of Olives consists of a range of four mountains, 
with summits* of unequal altitudes. The highest rises 
from the Garden of Gethsemane, and is the one fixed on 
as the place of our Saviour’s ascension. About lialf-way 
up is a ruined mona8terj% built, according to the monks, 
over the spot where Jesus sat down and we^jt over tiu* 
city, and uttered that prediction which has since been 
so fearfully verified. The view from the summit em- 
braces, perhaps, more interesting objects than any other 
in the world — the Valley of Jehoshaphat, the Garden 
of Gethsemane, and the city of Jerusalem, the plains of 
Jericho, the valley of the Jordan, and the Dead Sea. 
On the top of the mountain is a miserable Arab village, 
in the centre of which is a small mosque enclosing the 
stone which bears the foot-print shown as that of our 
Lord. From here the ascension took place. An Anab 
kept the key, and allowed us to enter. Aft^r the kiss- 
ing and mumbling of paternosters diad Sjpibsided, he 
opened a store of little square stones that are picked up 
about the hill, and rubbing them on the foot-print, gave 
us all one a-piece. The pilgrims receive them as in- 
valuable testimonies of their pious journey.* 

Of the Jewish necropolis, the Valley of Jehoshaphat, 
near Jerusalem, celebrated in every page of Oriental 
and Biblical history, the editor observes — ‘Indepen- 
dently of that natural love of country which exists 
among this people, two objects bring the Jew to Jecu- 
s^em — to study the Scriptures and the Talmud, and 
then to die, and have his bones laid with his forefathers 
in the VaUey of Jehoshaphat, even as the bones of the 
]^triaro^ wem carried up out of Egypt.!* Ko matter 
^hat ilie i^ion or the rank — no matter what or how 
« distimt the country in which the Jew reswies-^ 
atfil lives gpoi' the hope that he will one day journey 
lagowaVd., Jto clime can change, no condition quenOb, 
pa*id<™^ardour with which the Jew ^olds Jeru- 



salem, even through the vista* of a Todg fiitarily. Op 
his first approach to ihe oityv while yet withiii a 
journey, he puts on his best apparel; and whenthpfii^st 
view of it bursts upon his sights he rends his ^ariadpti, 
falls down to weep and pray over the long^8op|ht 
of his pilgrimage ; and with the dust sprinkled on his 
head, he enters the city of his forefathers. Ko child 
ever returned home, after long absence, wltli more 
yearnings of affection — no proud haron ever beheld his 
ancestral tower and lordly halls, when they had become 
another’s, with greater sorrow than wrings the heart of 
the poor <lew when lie first beholds Jerusalem.’ A 
description of this interesting locality is derived from 
Schubert’s Travels in the East : * — ‘ Returning along ^ 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, and passing along its eastern 
sides, wc came to the great burying-grounabf the Jews, 
it looks more like a paved court, and I walked over it 
without at first perceiving it Among the monuments 
are four, unique in their appearance and construction, 
and known from time immemorial as the tombs of 
Absalom, Jehoshaphat, St James, and the prophet Za- 
chariah. All are cut out of the solid rock. The tomb 
of Absalom is a single stone as large as on ordinary two- 
storey house, and ornamented with twenty-four semi- 
columns of the Doric order, supporting a triangular 
pyramidal top. The top is battered and defaced, and 
no one, whether Muslim, Jew, or Christian, ever passes 
through the Valley of Jehoshaphat without casting a 
stone at the sepulchre of the relxillious son. No regular 
entrance to it lias ever been disco vereeJ? and the only 
way of getting into the interior is by a hole broken for 
the purpose in one of the sides. Notwitlistanding the 
s])ecific names given to these tombN, jt is altogether un- 
certain to what age they belong; and it is generally con- 
sidered that the style of architecture precludes the sup- 
position that they are the work of Jewish builders. As 
w'c passed along, we saw'- a young girl kissing the tomb 
of Zachariah, and wcjeping as if her heart would break. 
My servant asked lier rather roughly wbat she >vas 
crying about ; and the y'oor girl, looking at him for a 
moment, hurst into a flood of tears, and told him that 
sh».‘ was w'eeping over tlie tomb of tlic blessed prophet. 
I'rofccding onwards tbrougli the valley, we found the 
wlc'ic face of the precipitous rock, upon its eastern side, 
excavated into one vast and almost continuous cata- 
comb, consisting of chain I mtb of various sizes. Some of 
them were simple square apartments, formed to contain 
a single corpse, and closed by a stone door fitted into a 
groove round tlic entrance, so accurate, that a seal might 
liave lieen applied at the joining to secure the sepulchre ; i 
and the first of them that 1 visited at once explained to 
me the form of the tomb of the Arimatliean nobleman. 
These sepulchral grots are continued all down the valley 
of Siloani, having galleries, stairs, and small terraces cut 
out of the rock, leading from one to the otlier. They are 
all now inhabited, and they, with some mud-built huts at 
the bottom of the valley, constitute the village of Siloam, 
which contains upwards of 1500 Arabt^-a vicious, 
quarrelsome, and dishonest set of iieople, and noted tor 
such projiensities for centuries past. On my first visit 
to this place, happening to poke my hCad into one of the 
cryptic, I was not a little startled by tlie wildtutearthly 
scream of an old Arab crone who inhabited the interior. 
The noise she made became the signal for a general 
outcry ; the dwellers in the dififerent caves popp^ toelr 
heads out from their noles like so many beavers recon- 
noitring an enemy; the children ran shouting in all 
directions ; curses fell fast and heavy on the Giaour and 
the Nazaxene ; and had I got into the harem tpf the * 
pasha, the alarm could not have been greater than that 
Which t excited among the whole Troglodjrte pt^utotiou 
of tf lis cemetery of tlwj living. I made a hiil^ riiteat 
amidst toe general and took good care to 

venture again so tor uj^n a tomb*'hiuitiitf ^ 
into Biloatn.’ 

From these spedmans of the emintMi , 
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plan tjpoifi *v7hi^li the Library of Travel is based, it tJ'ill 
be perceived that it forms a valuable addition to the 
cheap and useful literature of the age. The work is 
embellished with neatly -engraved woodcuts, and is 
very well printed. 


TlfE;MILL AISTD THE MANOR. 

, PAET I. 

ObJ a beautiAil autumn evening, a branch coach from 
the Birmingham railway shopped at that most ancient 
ittn known as the * Tabard,’ in the village of Grumble- 
ton, not far from Warwickshire. This being an ex- 
tremely unusual occurrence, the cOach was soon sur- 
rounded by a crowd of children, who were joined by mi 
accession of gossips as soon as they could hobble up. 
Perliaps the feeling of curiosity had never been so in-’ 
tensely excited since the opening of the Stratford sta- 
tion, and the first starting of the cross-road coach which 
was now in the act of * dropping’ the stranger in the vil- 
lage. The passenger was stared at without compunction, 
and each package of luggage minutely examined as it 
was handed from the roof of the vehicle to the inn door- 
step, to find out who (!Ould possibly want to stop at 
Crumbletoi) ; not above ten strangers having been seen 
in the place for as many months. The schoolmistress, 
however, hap^lcned to jdace herself on this very pro- 
miscuous (joinniiltee of inquiry, and by dint of perse- 
verance, and a little spelling, was able to read the in- 
BiTiption on one oi' the boxes, which ran thus . — ‘ Charles 
Kennedy, Esipiiro, — th liglit infantry,’ Having perused 
once more the direction, she [loiiited her spc(ita(tles full 
in tlie face of the travellei, and throwing up her hands, 
uttered a scream, at the same tinu' articulating the in- 
formal ion that it was ‘Master Charles.’ Though the 
juvenile part of the assembly did not know Mr Charles 
from Adam, yet they shouted out of sheer imitation. 
Tlie innkeeper looked on in stoical indifterence, for 
his attention was absorbed by certain slices of bacon 
which ho industriously cut and ate from the top of 
a huge piece of bread. His -Mufe, however, dropped a 
respectful curtsey, opened the hatch, and invited the 
stranger in. 

‘I would prefer walking* up to the hall at once,’ 
said the stranger, ‘and will seal one of the servants 
for my luggage.’ AVith this, having greeted the old 
‘dacne’wMth a kind but melancholy smile, he moved 
away. The schoolmistress once more elevated her 
iianda, invoked a blessing on the young squire’s heart, 
the children set up a loud * hurrah !’ and the innkeeper, 
laying down his clasp-knife and bacon, shouldered the 
trunks unbidden, and followed the hero of this extem- 
pore village ovation. ‘That’s right, neighbour,’ ox- 
olaimed the old dame. • Poor Master Charles wont find 
many ^servants to spare at the hall to do his bidding 
I suppose the ruin of the family has brought him 
Imme from foreign parts. Poor squire! poor Master 
Charles I ’ As the old schoolmistress hobbled back to 
h^r cottage, she was obliged to stop to wipe her spec- 
taelos^tliey were dimmed with tears. 

‘ ISo trade is very bad in the village?’ said Charles 
Keaneily, coutinuiiig a conversatiou he ha^ begun wdth 
mine boat of the Tabard. 

* Terrible, sir— the workhouse will be full agaui when 
tiis harvest’s done. What’s to mend the times I don’t 

' luibir, Ttm Bumpton people on tofclier side of the imrk 
are all aliva A new squire is building a big mill tliere, 
but none of the trade comes to us. There is some talk 
of the Hall b^ng sold— that perhaps will help us.’ 

* Bold 1 ’ exclaSned the person addiessed ; * are things 
iebitd aa'that?^ He walSmd rapidly on to conceal his 
agitation, bt^ it was increased when he came in sight 

jbf hall 

. Orumbto Hall was one of the most picturesque ob- 
iedk in or near the county of Warwick. Seated on an 


elevation in the midst of a well- wooded {^ark, the old 
manor-house stood out in bold relief f^'oia ihe rest 
of the landscjLpe. The irregular, almost gro^aque out- 
lines it exhibited, shdwed even from a distance ^at it 
was- no modern building, and a nearer view confirmed the 
impression, ^'ime had used the old building and, do- 
main very roughly since Charles Kennedy last quitted 
it. The greater portion of a decayed clock-tower had 
fallen down, and a stable had been unroofed. The lawh, 
which in his recollection was neatly kept, was 
overrun with rank grass and wild flowers. The park 
fences were broken, and at the moment Charles entered 
the lawn, a couple of beasts vrere grazing close under 
the drawing-room window. The innkeeper deposited 
his burden at the door, and departed. 

It was with great difficulty that Kennedy was able tp 
master his agitation while standing in Ijie entrance-hall 
I thf' decayed manor-house.. No oqe was there to 
i him : not a sound was to be heard — all was soli- 
taiy% desolate. A bell, covered with dust, stood under a 
table, and it was not till he had rung it with some 
violence that any one appeared. After a time, however, 
footsteps approached ; a door crt*aked on its hinges at 
the end of a corridor, and presently he who had once 
been the butler, but was now \lie general servant 
of Crumble Hall, stood before the visitor. At first 
they could not recognise each other. Kennedy, em- 
browned by ail Eastern sun, wasted by the terrible 
Affghauistan campaign, was hardly like the same gay 
being who, several years beferc, left the hall as a newly 
commissioned ensign. The old servant too, from the 
comely, w^cll- dressed butler, had dwdndled down to a 
shrunken ill-clad serving-man. The greeting was, how- 
ever, as cordial and as cheering as if prosperity, inst^jad 
of adversity, reigned in the liouse. The servant w'as 
indeed a. happily -constituted being, whose cheerfulness 
; misioilune was no more able to shake, than it was his 
fiddity'^ to his old and ruined master. 

‘ So, J’enthousc,’ said Kennedy, as lie threw himself 
into a crazy chair in a small parlour, * things are quite 
as bad as I anticipated, I perceive. But my dear old 
uncle — how does he bear with all this teAible poverty?* 

‘ Why, sir,’ replied the old servitor, ‘ not ^quite so well 1 1 - 
as 1 do; but wonderfully; wonderfully, maker Charles. 

The pride which led him to litigate our extinct peerage 
(Penthouse always spoke in the plural), supports him in 
the utter ruination wdiich it has brought us to.’ 

‘ Fatal perseverance ! ’ 

‘ Fatal, indeed, sir, for he has not done with it 
yet. Though beaten out of the herald’s officts and con- 
temned by the committee of privileges, he fondly clings 
to the hope of one day obtaining the earldom of Grumble- 
ton fori himself and his heirs. He has completely se- 
cluded himself in the muniment room, reading and 
arranging the family records in search of fresh evidenee, 
in order once more to bring his case before the House of 
Lords.* 

‘ And has he ttaken no steps to retrieve his broken 
fortunes by more practicable means ? ’ 

‘ None, Mr Charles. The lawyers have nibbled away 
the estate bit by bit, till the park and lawn are ail 
that is left ; and as trees and deer pay no rent, I’U leave 
you to judge of the short commons which have «ome- 
tiroes to be endured under this once hospitable roof/ 

* I suppose the old gentleman has become quite a 
wreck smee the decision against his claim ?’ 

‘ 0 no, sir ; he is, to all appearance, as hearty as ever. 

His mind, constantly employed in the search after some 
n^ysterious old parchment, has not time to dwell upon 
his troubles. We lead an easy life now^ sir, compared 
to the hurry, bustle, and excitement ^ere was while the 
suit was going on. As for me, I have had little dm 
do than to amuse myself in the llhmty/ 

‘In the library? .Well, I tht^t Ifeufid a lOmari- 
able alteratimi in your mode of yoors^^ ;I 

find you have not visited the Mhrhry in filh/ 

‘ Alas! sir,’ rejoined the wOrMomm iervanlT witk a 
sigh, ‘ there k no plate to see alter now » no cdlar-hook 


to «j!iSihiilarpe«Vo 

iZ'ltftint otUg«d ‘to L^Ojthiiowtcb<« 
li4ei!iitucc waor bf< anting 

better to do/ ^ ‘ 'v ‘ t ^ » i 

‘ U;o not liogfMt ili«t, Penthouse/ cxidmtioed tAie 
tittItOKj; 't'bettor timds arelA litomfor tut. Irt tlie lirtft 
}dtcef*atnp‘ biuilo iniliat'tbo avndcciicd ouf-of Uia lon|| 
estate T^bieli trtUl voibainB 
to^i^ji»^1^vxdtffW )oi^ivalod4''ii» rwliieh ^ smtll capital 
ptbdudod by* the^salb offflMy'ieomihijaiion uiil suffloc. It 
idiiill iievvi^^ said thtt wo fall ‘t^dtliout a Btrag]?le. No, 
nd; tho ipla$te-c]^e!t shall bo unlocked, and tlic cellars 
fttwrdyoiyT* 

*Bravf>, UfaatcT Charles!’ exclaimed rcuthouac, shirt- 
btg Up id h fin>ptf of <Jei>taoy ; ♦ypu’ll put new blood into 
uw i i'hjwe not heard a hopeftd, or--no olifcnce to mas- 
tetvUa^rOaUy comiaoTi^sOMo word giin*c you left us. 
Arid ^btr» then? lot nie prepniu liim lor the news of 
yow lirrivuh With thiw nio old man tripped out of the 
rbnrri with the lij^htnoss and alacrity of youth. 
i Meantime Kennedy walked into a back-room to jxet 
a i^tinipsb of A prospect ovei* which he }i.id rambled in 
childhood. There tra# a stream at tlie toot of the park, 
altmg the banks of -whicii he h.id sported in younger 
and happier days. How often, while irartTitiig the 
parched plains of ttfe Kiist, luid memory pi(‘turcd eaeli 
shaded ttoofc Into wliich the little river foreed itself! 
ifV>r milea its banks wen.' as fainilisr'to him as his alpha- 
bet; Sind it was naturally the first ohiect he wislied to 
sock out On entering the room, which commanded n 
view’ of the stream, he foudd^il dark ; the wnidow-slnit- 
tets were elosel^'’ barred. lie unfastened them, looked 
out, and, instead of the ronauitie little brook he 
SOQicdit, he found a huge ugly dam, beside whic h there 
shat tip to an immense height athimne)', which the 
brit^biyers were at (Ifcat moment crowning witli the 
lost t(^vr of brieks. A crowd of slaters covered the 
roofs of li vast series of buildings. 'I'he ivlude face 
of tlMJ exqui.^ite landscape was altered and destroyed. 
Kennedy turned away with a momentary disgust. ! 
These objects told the tale of his uncle’s ruin more for- 
cibly than the choicest phrases of the ncvOy-lcarned 
PonthottSe. rtne of the finest portions of the Cinmble 
estate had $dlen into the hands of a new order ot aris- 
tocracy — cotton lord ! 

In the midnt of tliese •reflect ions Ventliou?c entered 
He instantly shut tho windows, and bamd them a'* 
closely hs if he dreaded a eiego. Such were tlie squire’s 
ordSirs ; for, ft«n the day the ftmndations of the new 
buildings were laid, eveiy window lu the Ik u^^c which 
omjookcd them wa* shut uj). Mr ’Crumble wished 
to blot them nut of his memory, m spite of the noise of 
the masons and the rushing oi the waters. ‘ He licard 
the deoition of th^ House of Lords against him,’ con- 
tinued PentliouBc, ’ without a sigh. When tlie iav.’yers 
came upoit him with thoir folio volumes of bills of costs, 
heirava up his title**dceds withmit a groan ; but when 
he hrialrd about the <;otton-iniil, 1 thought iny dear old 
inintnr vsould have died. It was then j» wrote the letter 
which has brouglit you home, sir.’ 'I’his was said as 
tbriy wended Ih^ dievious way, through narrow pas- 
»smB and dark stair*, to the muniment room. 

^ that apartment sat the appellant to one of the most 
celebrated * peerage cases’ of the present century. He 
was surrounded on uU sides by deeds, family registers, 
and county * histories,* stiil intent on on object which 
had employed his etiergiea and* his means from the day 
he beeame of age to t&i present, despite tlie utter fa- 
tii% ef bis labours, ChaiBles embraced his uncle with 
^e warmth of true a0imtiimi, and the old man received 
him with a degree of pMde almost amounting to exulta- 
WM m wiphjuh the last eidstl^ 

*he natural afllhction 
jvWhitdheJiy||g^ iticvtaiMi a hhiidredligda on 

!SS3!225H!?3P*^ wltl> his nnds till d late feowf^ 
twmiijiPW «stjlSastei9i adventures^ Imt^haudloiillyililft- 
»* pwsw* to tba *o^4he 
ertfttc* tKtvIhoierinUk omtiMam. i . • 


I < Abo^ Aiweok a|i|olr HU 

Oil a >cunStt]tRtl6a iwithiilis ifrimriwliiclulmilutn 
jukt tisen, andKgrlevio^iat ilic fimnholdc frindiy) pride 
had taken iit thsold hsin’ajmindt' Heikad seat^ hnnHi 
siilf. on a banki)whlQlr,tbasQg kt sSmS distamee' from 
the now frct(Wy,‘ had sWmiiiiiaeid /tmdisturbod by plans 
of ‘the engineer w the ipado of (tlie excavator,* * Ho 
Was obmpuving the ikmuio os it OxiEijed in his nonage 
with ith altered, and, in his viCw, ruiticd appainuacc, 
when, amongst other objects quite ijoicl to the sf-cne* 
he etepied botuTcn the frees a Iluiterdhji ribbon* On 
nearer examination, ha pdbcbhod tlcit this delicate 
pennon waved from a bonnet, whicii sumiouptcd tlio 
hftlf-conccalcsd person of one of tlic loveliest’ yemrig 
ladies he had over beheld. Bhc was isealed on a Camp* 
btool amidst .a thick plantation of slirubs, eketoliiug so 
busily, tliat she did not peri'oivc she was being over' 
looked. Kennedy’s nearer njiproBch, however, uiute+ 
ceivodher; Oie looked up, and without bctrayflng llws 
smallest alarm or embarrassment, asked him whrtt 
o’cbick it was? (^luirles answ'ered, apologising in tne 
snniG breath for having distnrlied her. ♦ Nnyv’ replied 
the damsel, * it is 1 who ought to nsk poroon-- 1 am 
trespass jug.’ Hoincdv begged ‘?he would not demn 
j herself an intriKler; she wiw txtrcuulr vflleomolx) the 
use of mi> ))aifc of Crumble I’.iil.. ‘Neally,’ thouciht 
the young lad;i, resuming her driwing ns she I'lst a 
fuYlite glance at tlu‘ shooting-jaektt Kennedy w'oiv, 
‘ this IS one of thi' best-bred garnckci'pcrfi 1 ever met 
with. Htueyo.i mueh game in lluso l)re^e^^c‘^ ?’ she 
inquired aloud, going on witli he* ‘kclcSi quite uiusm- 
C'Tnedl) . • 

‘1 lia\e seen ^tii little }et.’ •' 

‘ Verlmps >nn have not 1 et n loii' in the pliiee ?’ 

* IXactly a week.’ A pause eiisiiLd ; the young lady 
vent on ‘w'ashing in’ a bit of the waterfall by 
t)v* weir w’hieli clie wa*- eoiiyinc, the jiumg gentleman 
thinking all the time that she whs, m hpite of her gw at 
beauty, by no means the mo«t it tiring yonug lady he 
had over met with. The pause contitnied rather an 
unpleasant length, and ("'barley was on the point of 
soliciting a glance ut the drawing, wht.* the lovely 
artist looked up abnqdly from her picture, and said 
with the utmost paivfitCi ’Iwhli urn w'onld do me A 
favour. I find my sketch wants animation, and a 
gamekeeper m the foreground wxjuld improve it 'Wifai- 
derfuliy ; now, ivimltl you kindly ‘Stand just at that 
turn of tho brook where the bnlruslies «TC? for 1 
alwMys sketch from natim^ when possiWA Httt yoU 
have not got your gun. Well, never iniml ; take 'my 
parasol’’ ('hailes ahnost mcelianit'ally did as be wns 
bid. ‘ Thank you,’ cvclaimed the young lady wlieu 
had got into position ; ‘ that will do vt»ry trill, 
w ill be g(M)d enough to lay tho gun across yoir'ttiw.’ 
Charles otieyod her command us wCli as the ^WCl 
would allow, and stood for some* ntirmtes hi the'itiKiiAt 
picturesque attitude he could assume, wondetinj^ 

WHS to come next. oiHnn* ^ 

Had he known wlmt was reaPy 'in WlfH 

ho would not have remained so long 
Placed with his back to his new arqUAUitaridS^^bi/eybS 
were turned towards the* dam, which he^blril Jtt»* tfiwi 
to perceive had not bcini very securtly^W'stnlOtcA 
Tlie tliought had scarcely crosstki ♦rtf U tuohing 
nois<* warned him of an a3!»pioach4ntt"dangtff,H’'Btf 
juj^t time to step back ana dasii tho hi hlsiaami^ 
when the dam gave way;’ uxtd the wafrffS wftk 
resisted impulse burst ovw the vdi^y s^ whem* Me 
and his companion were standiogt ^ He* Icl^ tvltit 
one arm the trunk of a free^ libpm ^ 
charge in the otlter till thtf t thtfbk Of m tratem hud 
pftSB^ But the torrent wo* too powerlbl$ it swept idl 
bofrire it The^trtfe to yf^h 4se nliMtit jwifr oMsoled, 

keep Asst warntoj^Mwia'^iSw 


* 



lode: Hcoiwid, dio had offioejBin; the^^ade^i^f tniddijin^ 
diisiiqpiua^^j hlk dh|tQh(^d«iiii<|)«iiiilQ,0* eoDdnd^lmd b^ntuQllsiudlypr4^#drt;iij.^o^llowaA 
ihuf biMl^)G(f *nj wT^jrhiiiaging rtireilj t und thuft' «JiC 5 >ped liia presbut ..mt the sieg^f -of AlgdoWk^ 4 ^ 0 ^. 
Qiii^*^ld 4 Q 9 tdtotiil>ifcai»ei, He^strohied^ hin eyes *liO duty of midshipman of the signals. \» ,}v ^ i ..t:* 

hMi^ 4€^7iaddg hiftidompahioii;^a4ad t^cseaently .pefoeivod After tliia errant, - the»e heirtg ;5i,!geaiey*4t Mr 

herhtvsiggUtig ia freer heraelf frrini a quaattty of fldgt* ArtSiujf Wtikcticld went to i>aa*je, to aequijK^rlheSl!^^ 
jag which 1 diei was entarigte<L Kemiody Jared language, mnfl to pursue othdr j atudiei a ihuh 
udt monre tolte® rodcue, lest the whole mass should dis- speedily recalled by the digliii]| 4 iifth&d ap'poftatjniii^)W 
engage itsfelf^beihro he could reacdi tiie epot whore it llag-midshipman to Sir George; ^ahipbell* who f htsdjbe-t^ 
hoAietoifiedi was lucky lie did not, for in another c6me port-admiral of Porteimoiit^ , H© ne3?t serred.iitJidpi^ 
inatant il^swiim rapidly towards him. As it passed the Sir Thomas Hardy os his aide-de^-caulp ia the ^ 

trCo to* wldiohOiarlCs clung, he seized the drCsS of the colonics of South America. 'W;hGn at Valparaiso, ; hO i 
girl, iahd by a violent etfoffc succeeded in staying her was promoted, and returned homo as tlftrdHicuteiJaut 
tether progrtssa, and in keeping her head above water, of the Superb. , i i j 


Ic^esently his oriea foi” assistance brought BOveral work- 
m[ea from tho mill, and the young lady and her pre- 
earvoT were dragged safely to land. 


While on shore, he happened to attend a public dinufil 
of the ]Merchant iSeiiman’s Societ 3 % at wlvich a mihiattflr 
of state sptiki; with undeserved praise of the build and 


The female was to all appearance drowmed. Her ' cllh*iency of the mercantile navy. On returning, 'Wake- 
features were pjile and calm as death; her puhatiaiu Hold his father tins t * he hid never heard such non- 


wft's ittiperCeptihle ; her arms were rigid, 
she ivaa hiistilv carried to Crumble Hall. 


In this state 


in his life;’ for the fiscal regulations by which 
the builders of trading vessels were tied down, rendoted 


CIraries rapidly preceded her, and, without regard to them, as a licet, the worst craft in the worlds IJis 
his own canditi»ui, gave such orders as enabled the old father recominonded him to jdaye his ideas on paptit, 
fimude domestic, who was Penthouse’s only remaining Lieutenant Wakefield did as rccorntncndei ami the 
fellow-sftrvantv to get a room ready for tlie reception of paper was read to the Earl St Vincent, at whose house 


the stranger. 


the rumour of the accident — Kochets — he was a constant visitor. The Old admiral 


brought tho village doctor to the spot. Hnder his v, 'as struck by the farce of the facts and r(*asonings, and 
directions the Bufierer was placed in iv.id, and every advised its publication. The advice was taken, and 
means were used to restore animation that skill and the lieutenant’s ideas were put forth in a pamphlet, the 


rxpeiueniie comd suggest. 


H I O G U A P IT I C S K E T C H E ^ 

CAl’T'lIV AllTHUa WAKEFIKLU. 

AuduT ton months ago tlie British public w^cre siir- 


nppeurance of which is said to have originated those 
alterations in tho specifier^ build of merchant ships 
which luivc Bin(‘e so materially improved them. This 
was in 1825, and soon after, youpg Wakefield was ap* 
pointed to tlie Blazer, destined oucc more for Spanish 
America. « 

He had not long departed boforSidns father happened to 


prised and grioved at ttie ne\v.s of a dreadful massacre call on the Karl St Vincent. To his grief, he heard that 
of English colonists at JSiew Zt ulaiid, by tlie n'ltives (d his lordship was in all probability dying. Mr Wakefield 
that country. Amongsttbo victims was Captain Arthur was nevertheless announced to him, and his reply ivas 
Wakefield, emigration agent at the Nelson settlement, singiilai’ly characteristic. The attendant was desired 
whose memoirs we are iimv enabled to lay before our to advise the visitor to ‘let his son keep at sea, and 
readers from a private and authentic source. hre upon, his payV* Those were amongst the last 

Arthur Wakefield— the son of an opulent yeoman in words w'hicli the aged veteran spoke. The Blazer re- 
Essex — was born in the yc ir 1800, and at tho age of turned to England, for the purpose of taking ont those 
ton was selected by the enterprising Captain Beaver, celebrated but unfortunate African travellers, Clapper- 
after his return from Africa,* os one of his pro- ton, Denham', and the son of Mungo Park, with their 
batiormry midshipmen (then technically called ‘y‘*ung attendants, the brothers Lander. On arriving off the 
ifcntlejncn,’ but now naval cndels) in the frigate Nisus. African coast, Lieutenant Wakefield left the Blazer lo 
At the Cape of Good Hojk% the youug naval aspirant take tho command of the Conflict slo-ip, in which: hO 
had tl«j misfortune to lose Ins patron, who died in con- remained during live years, performing signal servicul 
»i>equenoe of the injuries his cons tiUition sustained on the in her, in the capture of shivers. The Confiict 
western shores of Africa, Tiio late Sir Charles Schom- paid ofi’ in February 1828. By this time, hts 
berg suc'ceeded to the command, and brought the ship having retired from Sussex to reside in France, Arthur 
home. How youug Arthur Wakefield acquitted him- Wakefield joined him, inspecting the most edebrat^ 
seU’on the voyage, may Ije judged of from the following dockyards belonging to tho country; but he Was dot 
(meodote; — On returning, Ids father stdicited Captain long awa>M’rom the service' he so ardently loved. At 
Brenton <the friend and secjetary of the Earl St ^’^in- the dose of the same year ho joined tho Bose as senior 
refit) jti!©; Appoint his son to the Spartan, Mhich Bren Ion lieutenant, and a short time later, was promoted tef the 
commoiided *, and, for the purpose of getting the appoint- rank of captain.* Wo must, hovvever, pass over the 
iDdAt all three travelled up to London, in of his naval adventures — as being interesting only '% 

fc/haU o#^, the Admiralty stood Captain Schom berg, professional persons— tliat we may arrive at^hls liuit 

e t having detailed the arrangements which unfortunate venture, the end of which deprived 

bi^ atUfide^ Schotnberg turned round sharply to life, and joined his name with one of the most ipallilM 
.'You shall not have him. As long catastrophes which the modern history of ccdotdsatibn 
a , pendant flying, Arthur shall be one of my afibrds. .W< , 

Xlio ;coW«quenoe was, tha| he was re- Some years ago Mr Edward Gibbon, IwoUi^ to CW 
dioprj the Nisus, under his old commander, tain, Wakefield, proposed a-plau by whic%^^#tb ft 
afterwards obliged him to ex- cious combination of land, capital, and ft 

E^bnis, in whitdi vessel he served at might be established without ftuy coit M ^ tnojl^ 
l^^jhid^^KpIdfidefisberg with so much d^ that country. This plan was not taksiuMf 

ia the extraordinary gazette pany ostaUiahed for coloaiBing SiMMud, mm 
vict^pyHi^ituot being usual to menlaoh pstronjaed by the eokmak depajfi»aeift\,bl 

— gpverfiteent. Already two ifoportetdetl^^ 

attempted, a lingtba' mid.'Furt Nidhcdson>r.lid4u1)eft^ iibiiW?toiltew , 

^maitt^sUWoeshSiis adtminiivw *, > i < *, .. 




tittv'txit ill t!i§y^fur 1841; were mftdd%y 

fiS Zfeiland Cdmi^tfity with th© holbnieil aSitie f&t 
ftn lidditloiyi’tTiiibt bf land, on which waa to bo fofmod 
n third 4o4tloinntttl tnider the supetintcndence of Cap* 
tain WftltefieM. Accordingfly, be sailed in. the 

ship'Wnitby; With an efidettt body of foloniste, and 
attiy^ J^fely, in Octobet, at the desired locality in New 
Zealdad. Vbry formidable dlfflcultiea presented them* 
idVes tha moii^nt the party landed. A misunderstand- 
!n|^ respecting the terms upon which the land had 

been Ranted, first, between the British government and 
the NeV S^aland Company ; next, between the home au- 
thfbrities and theiocal government at Wellington ; and 
between the latter, the natives of the district, 
dhd^the hew comers t Amidst this complication of diffi- 
titdties, however, Wakefield managed to establish the 
C^hy* of Nelsg^n, which, however, the local authori- 
ties ^^fased to Qcknowlo^gc otherwise than by sending 
I a Custom-house officer to collect taxes for its own sup- 
I I^Ori i^erseverance conquered ; and althougli constantly 
; involved In disputes with the natives, and squabbles 
i with the British governor, Captain Wakefield, ably 
I seconded by the setflers — who, one and all, admired 
i and esteemed him^ — pursued the even tenor of his eblo- 
I nising way. When l^ic little town had been formed with 
i hostily-eonstructed and slender habitations, the editor 
I of a Colonial newsiiaper drew the following picture of 
! his manners and exertions At early morning, he 
I chatted with natives wlio gathered round his door, the 
I result being generally a gif* of a blanket, or payment of 
a promised bag of flour or sugar, or some old vestment. 
In his daily progress from the port to the town, he 
stopped at every other step ; listening patiently to all 
80 i;j;s of unreasonable complaints and unreassonable 
requests ; digging his stick in the ground, or taking a 
pinch of snuff, the only symptoms of emotion shown : 
now making some little job of work for this man 
on ihis own account, or putting down another’s name 
for the company’s erapbv : here advising with a new 
comer as to the best employment of his capital ; there 
anxious to learn from a country settler the state of 
his crops, and^all the details of his progress : now dis- 
entangling with the newspaper editor some pu^^ling 
problem of colonisation, with Its intricate, ever-vary- 
ing, yet mutually dependent elements ,* then iiiterestiiig 
himself in some old woman’s fresh litter of pigs, or 
cabbage, the ptide of her heart : discussing with this 
man the run o^ new boat ; with that the practicability 
of a plan for working the flax plant : assisting every 
rational enterprise, dispelling every faint-hearted mis- 
giving with money, where possible — with countenance 
and kindness, where not ; ever less anxious to lead than 
to suggest aitd assist : now at a public meeting speak- 
ing cmtnly, earnestly, rationally ; now helping to organise 
a literary or agricultural society, or visiting or superin- 
tending a children’s school : quietly superintending the 
gradtm organisation of a new community, helping it 
forward when impeded, clearing the w^y for its self-de- 
relopmcnt, rather than attempting to construct it on 
preconceired designs or systematised formulas : he was 
by nature cut out for the founder of a colony— for a 
k^er of men,’ 

Captain Wakefield steadily pursued the line of conduct 
above-described, till the setting out of an unfortunate 
sbWying expedition to Wairau, a district on a river 
Of the same name, near Cloudy Bay, ohout seventy miles 
fisom Nelson. The operations of the surveyors were op- 
posed by the natives, headed by their chiex, Bauparaha, 
m oonseqtiSiice of the undefined nature of the negotia-. 
tioni trmh had been made concerning the purchase of 
land, to widnh Captain Walmfldd^s cdonists laid 
the phe hand, whilst Kauparaha was unwilUng to 
me it on ™ hther* i The fimt hostility trita shown by the 

Onhealkf 
several gentlempn beloo#kf 
^ the crown prosecutor, an int^reter, ^sur 

,ahd Mnty4wo men^ proceeded^ to wairsa 
: to toato Itaapavaha into custody for the affimdb Itohad 


committed. They landed oti S^ridny thd ifith Jutie btofii 
and went fii^b knuOs the river^ either mardting to 
in bbats, the stdrskeew haviiig torved out mtukel^ 
bayonets, pistols, swords, and cutiasses. At night 
slept in a wbod$ and havhig gone fobr miles fut^er 
up tho river, on the 17th they found the natives, or 
*Maories,’ posted on its left bank, and on the right 
bank of a de^ unfordable rivulet, thirty foet wide, 
tvbich flowed into the Wairau. There were eighty 
or ninety native men, forty Of whom were armed 
with muskets, besides women and children. They oc- 
cupied about a quarter of ran acre of cleared ground, 
with a dense thicket behind them. The British placed 
themselves on the right bank of the rivulet, and were 
formed into two separate bodies under Captain Eng- 
land and Mr Howard, the men being ordered not to in- 
terfere until directed. At the request of the magistrate, 
the natives phiced a canoe across the rivulet to serve 
for a bridge, and some of the gentlemen, the inter- 
preter, and tixe constables, crossed over, and entered 
into a parley. Captain Wakefield, and two of bis com- 
panions, walked backwards and forwards for nearly half 
an hour with the natives, apparently in a friendly man- 
ner. Mr Thomson (the magistrate) then showed hia 
warrant, directing the constable to execute it on Itau- 
paraha, and instructing the interpreter to explain the 
metining of it. Mr Thomson idso stated that he was 
‘ the queen’s representative that that (pointing to the 
warrant) was the queen’s hook ; that llauparoha must 
go on board the brig with the constable ; ^ihat it was for 
burning Mr CottorcU’s house, and had notliing to do 
witli the land question. Kauparaha told them to sit 
dowm and talk, and not make a fig^t. The w'arrant 
was presented to the chief two or three times, and on 
each occasion about sixteen natives, who had been 
sitting, sprung upon their feet, and leveled their mus- 
kets at the Europeans. Mr Thomson then inquired of 
Kauparaha whether he would come or not; to which 
he replied he w'ould not. The magistrate then said if 
he would not go he would make him. Kauparaha still 
refusing, Mr Thomson, pointing to the Europeans, said, 

‘ There is tlie armed force, and they shall fire upeti you 
all if you won’t go.’ The discussion then became 
viohnit. Captain Wakefield placed a canoe across the 
stream for a bridge, and finding prompt measures neces- 
sary, gave the word, ‘ Englishmen, forward.’ A few of 
them had entered the canoe when a shot was fired, 
whether by accident or design is not clear, neither is K 
certain on which side, but there is reason to think it 
was on the side of tlie Europeans. Upon this the firing 
immediately became general on laxth sides, and Captain 
Wakefield was obliged to order the British to retreat up 
the hill, and form on the brow. The greater number, 
however, did not halt at all, but fled round the hill, 
and escaped. At each step in the ascent Captain 
Wakefield attempted to rally the fugitives. Bui; al- 
though an irregular firing was kept up, the Europeans 
continued their retreat. Captain Wakefield, finding It 
impossible to rally the men, ordered those who' rtoOainM 
to lay down their arms and surrender. A white hand^ 
kerchief was held up, and the interpreter ca^ed to the 
Maories, ‘Leave off; enough!’ When signals 6t sui*- 
render had been made, one or two Maories also ttoeit 
down tiieir weapons# and advanced with theii’ arms 
stretehedoutintotenof reconeiliatimi. The^ohiejf’ssss»i* ^ 
in-law, who had just discovered thast his wife had been 
shot by a chanto ball, came crying, ‘Kaiiparaha^ 
remember your daughtot’ Upon this Oa^ain Wake^ 
fidd and his companlo^ tiiow they had ptocefblly 
surrendered, wi^ set upon 
1’l^n the news of llthi tobWichtily totsitrnphe readied 
the settlement, a party vrai back to inter the ho^s* 
To them toe i 

^ that they (toe nktivtollm'le totoutild to fiitot r to«t 

ititosftfeVrato bfto IhwWtofit 

of thdr- fiwto htojto' to 

k 



to IChe writes with a r0|^irdt0 2»09O)ikneQcyt< 

ol S0|Mtttro<wOihit»i»d^ fhll conoufrence and roaming tribes the ohjcHst is teti»p0|i|)|S^ the 

the llatiye8,^oll' the spot where the captain and his erection intended to exist so long as the bmhs^ isi Shb- 
&ieMdS had fallem ^ sistence are found in the neighbourhood. jtoOM the 


Thus perished a hrare oOicer and most persevering lower animals a similar feature seems to mdtiiilM'itiBaif 
colonist at the eompitfatively earl3r age of fortyrthree. The ant, rabbit, prairie-dog, tod beaver, inhuMt shPttU 


His death mUst he attributed solely to the want of a com- tures ai all seasons, and generally cling to their 
mon understanding between the local government and burrows, tod dams, as long as t^y can find fbod % 

the parties whose agent he was. To permit a body of convenient distance. With most animfds, howarer, ,tlie 
colonists to go to the antipodes, under the supposition objeets of architecture are temporary, generally limited 


that the tenure of land tliey are about to occupy has to the period of reproduction. This is peculiarly thp 
been effectually secured, when such is not the case, is — case with birds ; and though the eagle may use tli^ same 
from whatever cause it may arise— reprehensible in the cyry for generations, and the rook seek the Aime woods 
highest degree. To such a loose and improper system periodically for (centuries, yet with most of the feathered 
many private fortunes, and at least one valuable life, tribes the nest is only used for incubation and nttrSlt^, 
have already been sacrificed, while the principle of The little songster, that will spend weeks in the con^ 
cdonisation has been seriously damaged. In this, as in str action of a warm and delicate abode fbr its fiitute 
other branches of colonial aSUirs, the public and the 2 J^Ung, seeks no other slielter for itself throughout the 
government seem to be at issue, every wish on the part of the year than what the* boughs, ’and rocks, and 
of proposing emigrants to settle on the crown lands of cu vices may afford. So soon, however, as tho season 
the colonies being, to all appearance, unwarrantably returns, it betakes itself to the woods and solitudes, rears 
thwarted by a power which looks with jealousy on such its tiny structure, brings forth and nurses its young— 
a movement, and which impedes, more than it facili- and all this under the operation df a law as undeviating 
tates, the relief of the labour market by emigration, us gravitation, but of which we only know by its effects. 
The lamentable massacre of Captain Wakefield and his The widowed male and unweddef][ female go through 
companions is unquestionably traceable to this cause, the same operation — the former building his nest be* 
and ought to teach — if anything can — that the time for cause he cannot resist the impulses of his organisation, 
a thorough revisal of the colonial emigration system and the latter building, and laying, and sitting upon lier 
has arrived. eggs, through the same influence. Again, various fami- 

I lies build various sorts of pests — some ingenious and 

compact, others rude and ill-assorted ; but generally fol- 
B I R D - A R 0 H I T E C T U K K. lowing the law', that where the structure is to be used 

^ ’ for incubation and nursing, it is durable and compact, 

XuK ardiitecturo of nests is one of the most carious where only for incubation, it is of the simplest StruC- 
features in the history of the lower animals. Mam- ture. Further, birds of the same species or genus b&ilti 


malia which bring forth their young in a perfect state, 
as the horse, ox, sheep, Set. prepare no shelter for 
them ; but many mammalia do; and the nests of the 


nests liaviiig a great family resembhmee, and scarofelV 
to be mistaken ; though there may exist individual dif- 
ferences, according to situation and the nature of the 


rabbit, hedgehog, and field inouse, are even more per- budding materials at hand. This faculty of nest-build- 


feetly constructed than those of many birds. 


ing in birds has been called instinct ; reason^ however, 


majority of fishes simply drop their 8i)awn, and with would be a more appropriate term ; for there is as de- 
this ceases their parental relation ; but others, like the cided a display of reasoning powers in Uie choice 6f a 
salmon, carefully scoop out a nest in some sheltered concealed retreat, in the selection of building materials 
channcil, deposit their roe, cover it, and linger about the that will resemble the colour of the locality, in the 
locality with a seemingly parental anxiety. IMany in- omission of certain parts where they are not needed, or 
sects drop their eggs in particular places, but know or in the adoption of others where they are required, as 
cai'e no further for their young as they pass through there is reason in the savage placing his hut under the 
their various metamorphoses ; but others construct shelter of a rock, turning its front to the sun, or nar- 
wann and shelterud nests ; and some, like the ant and rowing its aperture to render the inside Warm, and makb 
bee, watch and defend their larvaa with uni)aralleled it less jiorvious to the attacks of wild beasts. If birds 
care* Birds, however, are the nest architects pur excel- make no progress in architecture from age to age, it fr 
Imoe ; all of them construct nursing places more or less that they soon arrive at the maximum development otf 
pfufect — condition inevitably imposed upon them by their mental powers, and that they have not the faculty 
their mode of generation. But just as in the other aui- of recording ttieir experienexj. These powers, however, 
mals we find only some constructing shelters for their arc the res^t of organisation, and the use and appllbk- 
youngs so among birds we find this operation mor'^ or tion of them constitutes reason in its kind, 
l^s perfectly performed. The Insessorial or perchhig Upon whatever powers the faculi^ of nest-buJlfilng 
birds may & considered as the typical nest-builders ; may depend, tlm results produced afford wide scope tS 
firom them downwards, tlic faculty seems to diini- observation anci pleasant reflection. There is semoe^ 
ixish, till we find, among some of the Rasores, a mere a more attractive subject within the range of nsltfirill 
hallow scratched in the bare ground, without the aid history; and we are gratified to perceive Mr KmliP 
oft . any foreign material, without any regard even to devoting one of lus weekly volumes to a reprint ^ 
form* Ther^ W scarcely a wider difference between the. Rennie’s entertaining little work on the subjisci^ Mr 
of the field*mouse and the simple lair of the wild- Rennie’s compilation — for it is more a collectihii 
4^r« thito th<nre is between the nest of the tom-tlt and observations of others than an original 4^^ 

ruds hollow of the partridge, or tlie still ruder one of such a work as is calculated to find favo^'^th 
lyim ^frioto ostrich. The cow makes no artificial shelter and mlsctoaneous readers. It is light, kha 

for hir eolfi neither does the ostrich ibr her brood : most siping ; aiming at accuracy, yet never 
nests toe. intended not only for incubation, but for dry or sterh abstractions. The of irhb 

sheitto to young; while many, as that of the subject is verv obvious, tod oaethkthtustto inlelU^hljS 
toWge, serves merely for incubation— the puU'ets.running to every reader, howtver Ignnijtot JO ^ 

hlimt to soon to tliey leave the ifoell, imd obtainihgtheir scienceof oriutnoh^. The 
snSks^Ut undto the wing of the parent, There nest eoustltute the Dsaii of SM Ipr 

hi in aTfiMtoottwe of the out any rtfemne, t» ihn 

iii|».bwti0n,.lk«(Msh buadw. 




ibr. to tUai whioh 
r stsuotu^ tod modes m lue. 


d toges of men, habitntl^ are i t 








«bft; »»|toB..»fiitl»eWi.ir<>uni«, ‘-g)!o 
tMliM<ltil|j’i'«))il^ Miwbr, 
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cmsily iiaught by the hati(i. 


I procure moss. It is worthy of reniiVk, that 


feasts oh her eggs or her young/ 
sbunelj lilustrated by the partridge, 
M none of them possess 


ShtCT^ M the eider*3uck, which yields the rig^^la»(lwelfe i®iilltogS)«‘ptoa»4'^ Itt’I71S0r*'*We 
^doumhf'cbmmei^ ?IJisi notgeheraJiy known, landie eompahy^sold ainoutrtiog?toTralhffitb 
ar^ that any *Wtd thus robs heiidf of her LJ50, besides ^ ^trhat was tent' 'di^dcfly' to GhsdlniiaidlDii 

hi froih niah^id jid^lSon; hasides the eld$t^ Idttle or hone of It is used in the ^oo^totey s^hdnetli; ii f 
^ hrii^hriijr'rfeottir^ hi to bestow npoti ft foiittd. In Hitt roufb chmste, Ihri^ 

abp^afeb^ befe to ha^y huaten elnthed in 

' ‘ ^ « 6 e* loni, si^’ 

'• W e*5^ in polished nhtldbe^^lkoiiiila 

M thtM wiiSrhMio a 

«h' hi issp 0 si^« 5 i^ 'Mli tfj 



aslosiisnw^OB^s^! that/eonsti 

tipW* mUju ■ii.n .r.iff 

tkbsio bf'jto<^8«!nAd>jw]bolihltaUor-bir^^^ t ‘iAwr4ihnf5,to,>t;XjBi;^i^6K^ 

BdeDdessI«s;[«dgnlher.i^i^^^ artistical skUl of a SthUa,}. tr(eht4se)qw hisjip^iy pS- w^e ^d^ 7 jlu^, 

aadfsnhhy olUerjl^sdilociinstritteting fabrics tl>e AWt. per^! flrsti-c 4 %PlV^awo^^rPprhlgViMw A 

feiMj^fadiptedforthe^h^^^ <RIr,IiQnniegiv^' fpr #i^r„4e|a^ fpr^rerf^^ig tl4e.Sj^f<hr.pf 

setejhdidlasnplpi nnder.each jaotioss tlie deviations inhere, jit can- ho* hw, ,a^4^I^’ihere 
whsBiiisitdniioa • and blimate x)0caslou4% give^xise ftp, cooiticntiug themselves yrltlytms; bh,^Ics; 

aiMKgeneioByf mentions some anecdote (Mdeuiated to of sca’^weed ^^aat ii|> hy-the tidei, the crovjl^^ ofliijrock^^ 
wih InSteiitipni, and' thereby tu Ujc the facts on the. or any.lAoUow place whioh thitfy can dpdv ppinc of, TO 
nSonsox^lotlhis i^d We tshaU gieim^u few exauJ^ Icelandic proprietors of hreedjngrg^puijids, S?* 

fbuni^is pages, . illustrative bf the: arrangement above accommodate tliem, cut out hcui^ inrowsoJi 


fbuni^is pages, illustrative bf the: arrangement above accommodate tliem, cut out hcui^ inrowsoJi 

aiihAdtpn**" - 3 ? ., . . sdophiff banks, where they would not otherwise brnh^t. 

A^iongmm|f^'»Afrd^, the bank swallow is perhaps tjie but of wdiich they gladly take ptissession 'VYhi;jifi 
be^ known to; drdinaiy readers ; but fWo select tlie scooped out. It is not a little reniarkable tl^t/rtot 
pilfiln,‘^a 4 iving»bLrdi remarkable for the singular form several other sea-birds, they almost always select, si^idb 
of its lAlh which reseodjlsfi two very short blades of a irfauds, their nests being seldom if over fou^l qn 
ktiifb applied one against the other by the edge, so as shores of the luainlnnd, or even of a large isliiud. , Xl^, 
a tortbf triuiglci but langcr than it is broad, Icelanders arc so well aware of this, that they kayw^jes-f 
and diannedod transversely with three or four little pended a great deal of lalwur in actually forming 
fhrrowii^'near the point ** ih tlie breeding season^ nume- by separating from the main islai^d certain pir^nuout^ries, 
rous troops of them* visit several places on our coasts, joined to it by narrow istluimscs. ' ? f..; 

poxticiddriy the email island of Priesthohn, n( 3 ar Angle- * Both the male and the female eiiler-ducks ^w^rk ih 
sey; wliich might well be called pnlHn-land, as the whole concert in building their nest, laying a rather Q^t^> 
siit^e appears literidly covered with them. Soon after : foundation of drift grass, dry tangle, and 
thd^ arrival in May, they prepare for breeding, and it which is collected in some quantity. tTgon tbis,rqug|i 
is said the male, contrary to the usual economy of birds, mattress the female eider spreads a bed of the finest 
undertakes the hardest part of the labour. He begins dowm plucked from her own breast, and by no mcans^ 
by scraping up a hole in the sand not far from the sparingly, but, ns Brimulch informs us, heaping it^upv 
shore ! and after having got to some dept^, he throws so as to form a thick ])u 6 fed roll quib? round tlie nest^ 
hiiKself on Ms Hack, and with his powerful hiU as a j When slie is compelled to go in quest of fopd, after bC"^ 
digger, uml his bimd feet to remo^'C tiie rubbish, ho ' ginning to sit, she (Mirefully turns this margimil roll pf 
excavates a burrow, with serml wimlings and turnings, (iown over the eggs, to keep them warm till her retwru* 
from eight to teivfeet deop. He prefers, where he can Martens says she mixes the down with moss ; but ‘Uf 
find a stone, to dig under it, in order that his retreat this is not recorded by any otlier observer, we think ii 
may be More securely fortified. Whilst thus employed, is not a little doubtful, particularly as, in tlm placei^ 
the birds arc so intent upon their work, that they are chosen fur nestliog, she would find it no easy uiattUX to 


♦ This bird, like others which burrow in similar loca- eider-duck lays only five or six eggs, “ it is not uueomr. ^ 
lities, is accused of dispossessing the rabbits, thelcgiti- mon to find more than even ten and upuards iUstlna 
mate proprietor^ of the sod, .aid even of killing and same nest, occupied by two females, which live togutlmc. 
devouring tlieir young. ' But it w ould require more in perfect contjord.” i > . ; i 

authentic testimony than we have yet met with to con- * The quantity of down in oaoli nest is said by VCau 
Vince us' of this alleged robbery ; the only apparent Troil to be about half a pound, which, by clcanigg, 
evtd^ce ' beingf that th^ are found burrowing along reduced one half. By Bennant» who examined th^ eider’s . 
tpiik kkbUik in similar holes. If the pufiln, however, is nests in the Farn Islands, off Nortbumbeilsnd, it is 
ret^aroMier of rabbit-burrows, it is too formidably only estimated, when cleaned, at threeniuartBrsjOf ,ati. 
arined to' ajlow of retaliatiou with impunity, and few ounce, and tliis was so clastic, as to fill tlie crown ofitlic; 
bi^il. or phtmUi venture to attack H hi ita retreat, largest hat. The difieronce of quantity in these twm 
SoMthxies, however, as Jacobson t^Us us, the raven accounts, theoretically ascribed by tlte tnuisUtore M 


mskcss'bi^ tobfibr battle; but as soOn as he approadies, Bufibn to difference ^ climate, may have arisejU'from 
the hid^es him tinder the throat with her beak, the one being the first, and tlm otlimr the^«ecohd ;lQr. 
and ktteks h^ daws iniio his bs^st, till he sctieatns out third nest of the mother duckyibr if the .first iniEsal ha,. 
with IpMi^ fhkl tries td get away ; but the puffin keq)s plundered of its down, though she hmiiiedibte^ btulfia a 
«iid tumbles idm about, till both fre- second, she cannot tUmlsh it with attme quauti^surr 
quehify the sea, whe^e the raven is drowned, before *, and if forced' to build a third time, iiavidg th«M/ 


1 ^ returns ih triumph to her nest. But stripped her breast of all sh6 could f|i^, the mdeuiar 
at the first onset got hold of the said to fornish what is w-anting, which is roeoiuiised »ba(.> { 
comes off victorious, kills being considerably whiter than the femole^a^ tVliendflien | 
tnh hhd feasts oh fmr eggs or her young.’ nest it not robbed, it is said that ho fhrnkhes iknie. | 

"^" ' *** “ ‘ * Tim down taken IVomtha nests becomoattiudoablu 
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itibti^ kWc^nmm 
ttoj^CtliWVrtTcittbl'iW 
i’iNWt 'froth utrtJlBwsf -fiwa AtMteffi#. 
thinks them is mofc ingenuity digplj^ed in the 
sIHiAiorf^of in Bottie 'bf'tiier^fitier 

eW^Sfts'W'nhytiW intelfag6^^ ItcftveVfelf,' 

of ohbfeat V»f'cdiiti^vnm*e 
wjWdfi’tlft! ^'d^DCTi'oW^a^ cnie rttitlior tb aindttifer, froth 
ati^ Bt 16asjl, 'do\’t^n td'the’ Ahbc'd6 
hi 'Sh’dic'^ttriil tes Charlotte Htnith, “ Itf cnHohs/' 
the latter, as if personal rdnark, ^‘’to ol> 
ettve'thcm dipping their breaslts swiftly into‘ 'pools, and 
flfch ithhiddiately i^oi'fcing to their nests to temi»or 

S ^njtlttar ‘with the mbisture.” “I have freqnently 
Pfrohi hiy Window;** says thb Abbe, “the swallow 
d^er beiitinnihg or rdpairing her nest, wdiich is a struo- 
tafb entirely ' dfdffcrent fW)m all others. She want#' 
neither S^OOd, ' noir hay, nor bands, but know’s how to’ 
nlitike k kind of T)laster, or rather cement, Avith Avhieh 
shenreds'a dwelling eoitaTly secure and convenient for 
h^df 'dud all her family. She has no vessels to receive 
tWb‘ Water 'she' uses, nor a barroAv to 0 ('nvey her sand, 
n' thtWnl to ihix her mortar; bnt I have seen her 
pass and repass over the basin in the parterre: she 
niisca hbr wings, and wets her breast on tlio surface of 
the'wn;t(»t;'riflbr Avhieh she sheds the dew over the dust, 
apd then tcrhpfers and works it up with her bill.*' Gold- 
shtith also sdy% “ The nest is built with mud i'roni some 
neighbouring brook, well-tempered with the bill moists 
chexi with water, for the better adhesion.** The ancient 
aeCoiint bf the swallow's nest, given by Pliny, runs thus ; 
** Surely ill no oife thing is the xvit of silly birds more 
admirable. The swallows fiarne their ncsis of day and 
ekrth, but they strengthen and muko them fast with 
straw. In case at any time they cannot inejct with soft 
and tmigh clay, for want thereof they drench and wet 
their heathers with good store of water, and then be- 
strew them over with dust.” 

♦However plausible tliews several modes of making 
btdMlUg-mbrtar may appear, we have no hesitation in 
pTvmoumdiig them to be altt^gethcr fabulous. Swallows, i 
wu -admit, may be frequently seen both drinking and 
washing on the wing, and also collecting mud from I 
cart-ruts and other places. But tlicy never carry xvatcr | 
in their bills or on their feathers. They arc incapable 
of peribrming aither operation, for they Av:int tlie ncces- 
sAzV muscles to catty water in their mouths, as we can 
(Jb, and whatever water might adhere to tlieir feathers, 
would be instsntly shaken ofi* in ilying; for, according 
tOl' bur x>bservattona, it runs off from them .as it does 
froni the feathers of ducks and other waterfowd. Jle- 
^ides^ their inability to dnd materials sufficiently moist, 
is a supposition altogether improbable, with respect to a 
blt»d of sudi powerful wing, whoso flight is so excursive, 
0 ^ usually dti the ridnity of water. 

I * That fiopie^Uquid is rexiuisite, however, to make their 
mortiplr more adhesive^ will be evident to any persxm 
mhoi wiU' take the trrnible of picking up a little mud 
fitacoittfcho aatau place where the swallows collect it, and 
endehyimr tmikti it adhere to a wall as they do their 
mote than. such an experi- 

ment ar^Oistl.jiueie^ss. ,We have further ascertained, 
bflihamfeninin duiring the process of building, that 
just added is considerahljr 
tu»t:^hf tho rote &om lyhich it Mm takeu. 
unttfllpKion is, that Iho awallow# empby 
SQllbiiisiaivh^^ ,b^des the water whiQh< may be in 
Sih adittdLii That this Is the fapt» and pot u iai?cy, ,we 
^hdtt Jhid momestiaa ooeask»^ prove as wu.proeee^ 
lidtil^^jbird^imolitens ttw clay with saUya, il mr 
WM'bf satoimdsM ^ 

upon-dfseotlyu,! 

9 x 4 IMm 

aobottnt df % goldwi^ivloired w<mdpoe3iw, 

iMm feeaalei^look mtSm m 


this ^Tho 

ddys^iireVidib the 

firttibe^n bt'the hriih}, whwuuts ittilu<id)tlte|Pf^ 
wood/ S'drehlaV if 'defsbribed wM^ ar^piwW owai 
piwises. Ifw iii ' bcchsiohally reHoVtd by* ^^he^Ihh^ates:^^bb^ 
parties working the ^ most IndblbUgahie dffiireuheu* 

The dircciien of the holo. If rdaxle tn the bcwiy.of'aftidi 
tree; ‘ is generally dowmvardu, by am angle «f thijotyor.. 
forty degrees, the distance six or eight 
and then straight down for ten ortwelvo 
roomy, capacious, whd as smooth as ifipOlishad hy 
cabinetmaker; but the entrarice is ;iudifiiouslyIoffit-a«sA^ 
so large as to admit the bodyof*the owjuuv; J[!>uruig' 
this labour they regularly carry out the ohipe^ SSifiNfla 
sirexving them at a distance to prevent suapiciook ’ This 
iHfltperAtiori sometimes occupies tire chief part of a, WooIcm; 
T.'- female, before she begins to lay, Often visits; thoi 
place, passes out and in, exnmkies every part, both df 
the exterior and interior, with great attention* as-eveuy 
prudent tenant of a new house nought t(» do* aud at: 
length takes complete possession. The eggs are gehe: 
rally six, pure white, and laid on the smooth bottwi of 
the cavity.’ • 

The plutforni' builders are well represented by tJie cwn- 
mon ring-dove and wood-pigeon, the eagle, osprey* stork* 
heron, and the like ; the ImkeHmi/ters by the jay, rook, 
and grosbeaks, the latter of whidiTorm their nests in a 
vxury ingenious manner. are formed by long grass 

woven together in the shape of a bottle, and suspended, 
neck downwards, from the extremity of a flexible braoeb* 
the more effectually to secure the eggs and young brood 
from serjxents, monkeys, squirrels, and birds , of pr*y., ' 
These ftcBts contain several apartments appropriated to* 
different purposes ; in one the hen performs , the office 
of incubation; another, consisting of a little thatched 
roof, arui covering a perch, without a bottom, is occupied 
by the maJo, who, with his chirping note, cheers tl»e. 
female during her mat'Crnal duties, t^me of the ^rot- 
beaks even live in commxniities, erecting by tlicir joint 
labours an enormous canopy among the bdughs of some 
largo tree, and building under this shelter their respec- 
ti ve apartments ! The weavers are numerous, and repre- 
sented by those whicli w’cave their nests of moss, > wool*; 
and the like; the feJt-mahers^ such as proceed a Step 
furtlier, like the common chiiffinch* and form b 
ing of hair, &sc* to line their struatusis; ^ile tb^ 
tailors outstrip even these in ingenuity, and apSoltrteiy. 
sew and knit leaves and fibres together in such a ujaw- 
ner, that one is almost tempted to join the American 
lady who once asked Wilson, half in jest and half in ear: 
nest, ‘ if It were not possible to learn those birds tp dam 
stockings,* Many of these ‘tailors’ sew the leaves to- 
gether merely for the purpose of concjesling their «est^ 
others suspend their knitted fabrics from twigs i h^ tlie 
tailor-bird of the Hast, says Darxvin, ‘ will hot 
nest to the extremity of a tender tw:^f, but ina^ea.o|ii|^ 
more advance to safety bv fixing it to ibe 
It pic/ts up a dead /cqf, am sews it to ihe 
nite, its slender bill being its needle, and its 'thV^^ 
flne fibres ; the lining consists of feathers, . 

down ; its eggs are white ; the Qotop:r the < 

yellow; its length three Inches; iW weight 
teentlis of an ounce; so that. mat^als 
and the weight of the bird ajre not 
a habitation so slightly, suspended* A h^l ihU 

‘ ..j 
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which for excels them in eubtilt 7 and aqumen, as they 
-4ihe Bome among a higher class of bipeds^live gentle- 
men and ladies at large, making others do the drudgery 
of the nursery for them. These are jmaHte birds, re- 
presented by the cuckoo and cow-bunting, who, having 
studied the principle of cut hmo with more policy than 
honesty, think others very well off if tiiey kfavie the 
honour of nursing theur also about-to-be gentlemanly 
progeny. 

But it is not only with the mere ddscription of struc- 
tures that Mr Kennie occupies his pages ; there is much 
sound observation and pleasing anecdote relative to the 
habits and manners of the feathered races. To these, 
however, our space will not permit ns to advert ; but 
we can assure those who have a leisure hour to spend, 
and especially the young, that they will find in this 
Utile volume a perfect treasure of entertaining and in- 
structive readily. 

i 1! I 

OE CHEAr FAKES. 

A COEUESPONDENT of a daily newspaper furnishes some 
interesting information respecting the pleasure-trips 
between London and Gravesend, the cheapness of wliich 
brings them within the means of the industrious classes, 
who most need occasional relaxation and fresh air. To 
those unacquainted witli that district of England, it may 
be necessary to state that Gravesend is a town situated 
about twenty-eight niiJes east from London, on the 
southern bank of the river Thames, near to its mouth. 
Its position is salubrious, ind it boasts of an eminence 
which already rivals the ceh'brity of the far-famed 
Primrose-hill, to which the denizens of the metropolis 
were wont to repair before the mighty power of steam 
ww employed to convey them to the more distant 
regions of Gravesend and * Windmill-hill,’ ThU little 
town is also provided with e^cry requisite accommoda- 
tion for temiKirary refreshment ; one of the most ex- 
tensive bathing- houses in England, and numerous 
maebiues for those 'who prefer a dip in tlie running 
stream, which is here slightly salted by its near . neigh- 
bourhood to the sea. In short, no locality could j) 08 - 
flibly present a greater number of advantage* to persons 
who, in search of change of scene and air, are obliged 
to crowd the largest share of e.ijoyrrent into the shortest 
space of time. • 

To show how eagerly the humbler classes seize oppor- 
tunities of healthful enjoyment when they are ofiered, 
we need cyily aititi‘.*the following facts. It appears that , 
for the ten years the steamboats which have plied 
between ijondon Bridge and Gravesend — belonging, as 
they do, to rival proprietary (lompanies — have, from a 
spirit of competition, been gradually reducing their fares, 
till these have reached the minimum rates of Gdtfor each 
passenger in the fore, and 9d. in the after-cabin, aver- 
aging about a farthing jier mile. W e learn that, during 
the four months between the Ist of June and the 30tli 
of September 1844, no fewer than 1,546,923 paesengors 
have been conveyed between tlic two places ; a number 
exceeding three-fourths of the entire population of the 
great metropolis!* These facts also show' the great 
utility of moderate competition and low fares, not only 
to the public, but to those who are generally supposed 
to suffer from tliCm. It is understood that when the fares 
were treble and quadruple what they are at present, the 
affairs of the two great competing companies (known ns 
the ‘ Star’ and the ‘Diamond’) "were in by no means a 
flourishing condition. But as rivalry gradually dimi- 
ni^ed the charges, so in an increased ratio was the pas- 
senger-traffic augmented; and so, of course, did the 
pecuniary concerns of each company flourish, till, find- 
ing tlietnaclves, as well as the public, gainers, they came 
to an aodcidfle tmderstanding, and iro judidcusly minted 

' # HWk k »o* two mUlions. JTlio amnl>er of paniBciSitS to 
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their interests; «s to enable them to fix permanently the 
fares at the minimum rate. New companies in the 
meantime started, who are now of course obliged to 
run their boats for the same fares. The money t 4- 
ceived, through the adoption of these low rates, by all 
the London and Gravesend steam-paCkets was, during 
the* four months, L.49,952, 14s. 5d. By for the greater 
portion of this sum was received from decidedly the 
poorer classes of society; and to their credit be it 
stated, that— despite the occasional over-crowding of 
the vessels— the most prejudiced acknowledge that, 
considering the * soas of heads’ wandering about in so 
small a place at the same time, it 'was not possible for 
them to conduct themselves with greater re^arity and 
decorum. It must, however, be evident that a limit 
ought to be placed by law to the number of passengers 
in each of these not very roomy boats ; for sometimes 
1200, and e'vx?n 1500 persons, are know'ii to have been 
' carried at one trip. The great ohje(;t to be attained is 
fresh air, and a large proportion of the congregated pas- 
sengers are obliged to be stewed up in c lose cabins. Yet 
it appears that discomfort is the chief objection ; for, 
strange as it may appear, accidents are rare; the wliole 
million and a half of passengers were conveyed ‘ with- 
out one single accident occurring to human life. I 
think,* adds our authority, ‘ the public have cause for 
congratulation ; and to the difierent c.om panics the 
greatest credit is due for the care taken, and the ex- 
treme skilfulncss displayed, in the manngeinent of their 
boats.’ I 

We feel great pleasure in recording these facts, chiefly 
lx‘cause they show to the sfoamboat, railroad, and 
other great conveyance companies, that l6w fares, wliile 
the means of indulging the hard-'WiirKing classes with 
health and recreation, aip, commercially spcalung, 
decidedly profitable. 'J'he history of the well -managed 
Gravesend companies proves the fact. If tiiat, however, 
should not be sufficiently convincing, a glance at the 
recent proceedings of the Brighton railway proprietary 
will substantiate it beyond question, Kecently, the 
managers of that hitherto not very successful specu- 
lation have adopted the cheap excursion system, and 
with such snocoss, that their affairs have improved to 
a <b''*reo 'W'hich has proved highly satbu ctory to the 
shareholders. 

We may, in ('onclusion, state generally our opinion, 
that the great locomotive companies of tliis country 
have, up to the present time, acted too exclusively 
Oil the principle of making all their arrangements with 
the object of gaining the patronage of the few rich, 
instead of that of the many poor, lliey are, however, 
now' beginning to learn that thirty blullings, paid out 
of thirty difierent leather pouches, are more valuable 
than a pound paid out of one silk purse. 

KAG FAIK. 

AVi: translate the following account of a curious corner 
of East London from the iievue des ]>mx Mmdes, adding 
such information of our own as may be necessary. The 
passage otjcurs in one of a series of articles by M. I/oA 
Faucher, entitled Studies of England {Eiudm sur CAn- 
gleferre). 

‘ At Whitechapel [near to which Rag Fair is situated], 
were it not for the incessant fog of the climate, one 
might fancy ^ne’s self in a southern city. The counte- 
nances met with have nothing English in them ; the pre- 
vailing habits are those of Toledo Street, N^lea, of the 
suburb of St John at Marseilles, or of the Mue 
taud in Paris.* [This is accounted for by the number 
of foreigners ana their descendants who reside in this 
quarter Of London. After the rfevoeation bf the edict of 
Nantes in 1685, some thousands of Frenchmen settled 
in Spitaliieldi, vrhich is close to Whitechapel, and com- 
menced the silk manufootory, for that parish Is 
famous. BDosts of Italian and other fov^gn emigrants 
alsocrowd togeiher iu this quarter | wUch, being 
the dodcs, is daily paraded by sailors ttm every 


cummmn 


tlid) MTorld.] of tbe ISnglkli Uve shut up iu thpir 

boUsas» whteh itiu the <}Ustl^ of private life ; but all tl^ 
vagabond population of Whitechapel live in the sti:eots> 
Merry-looking women are seated on the steps of the 
doors, or sew at the open windows, the better to see tbe 
passing crowd. Balers in dressed food cook in the 
open air, Sb that the stench of vegetables and fish ari^ng 
from thdr firying-pans fill the crossways. Fruit-sellers 
and old dothesmen solicit the passengers to buy their 
warea The cries of hawkers, the sounds of conversation 
either carried on upon the pavement, or from window 
to window, the squalling of children, the songs bawled 
from tbe interior of public-houses — all forming a scene 
the southern gaiety of which bewilders the spectator, 
and almost makes him doubt that he is hut a short dis- 
tance from the Tower of London, and from the boun- 
daries of the city. 

‘ To form a perfect judgment of this population, it is 
necessary to visit tbe rag market, or, more properly, 
“ liag Fair.” The pla<’e is still, and has been used as 
a rag market for more than a liundred and fifty years ; 
for Daniel Defoe makes it the scene uf the arrest of 
Colonel Jack, one of his heroes. In point of fact, the 
scenes which take place even now^ ap])ear to belong to a 
time far remote from modern civilisation. The m.irket 
is held in an open space Ix'tween heaps of rub))ish.' 
[Formerly, Kag Fair was nothing more than a street 
with houses on each suit*. A f(;\v years since, they were 
pnlled down, and have not been nibuilt.] ‘ This open 
hpace is aecessy)le through two narrow’ lanes. A eovered 
siicd occupies the middle ; but the crow’d of buyers and 
sellu's avhich besieges it is so large, that moht of the 
transactions ifrc carried on outside. Ti)wnuds four 
o’clock in the afbwnoon Kag Fair begins to get animated. 
Two or three thousand Jew s spread themselves over the 
place, by turns buyers aud sellers of tbe same articles.’ 
[The visitor to any part of J^uidon w ill have remarked 
tlio constant erv of ‘Clo! do! elol’ (clothes), wduch 
assaiL his cars from early morning till mid-day. Tliis 
jiroceeds entirely from the Jew’s w’ho jierambulatc the 
town for the purpose of buying old clothes, rags, or 
anything for which they can find a market. Besides 
these, a vast number not only of Jew's, but Jewe.s‘!es, 
hawk about china, glass, &c. which they barti^r against 
ciist-ofl* garments. In the afternoon they all meet m 
Ivag Fair, anti make such purchases of or evehanges j 
witii tlieir brethren as may be eventually profitable ; for 
the Jew, besides seeking for old clothes, i.s constantly 
on the keen w'atch for new markets. If he find out, for 
iustsmee, that- an individual w'ants a particular article, 
he will get it for liini, be it what it may. Jle goes to 
Kag Fair, first finds out w’ho has got the niercliandise 
he requires, aud then learns the kind of things the 
holder of W’liat he covets may hapiien to stand in need 
of. He then sets in motion an elaborate process of 
barter. Beginning with old clothes, he chops and 
changes one thing for another till ho gets what he 
W'anti Thus M. Faucher is right in saying that the 
tXeyiS ^are in tqrn buyers and sellers of the same 
I Julies. But every transaction begins witli old clothes, 

I wbicli may be said to be the currency of Kag Fair,] 

I ‘|t is amusing to hear with what an earnest air, and 
I in what pompous terms, they will vaunt the excellence 
of their miserable merchandise. “First-rate coat! 

• soperfine cloth!” cries one while holding up a great- 
I worn threadbare at the scams, ant^ which has 
from master to servant before falling into the 
J^twV.bog.. “Splendid hat!” bawls a second; “beau- 
. tiiW gidwn I” erica a third, displaying a faded silk dress 
lifhieh served for three generations. AU of these 
rags, hdiire?er, have their price, and every tiling finds a 
pumhfmet. This sort of merchandise is piled up in 
oellars, in the neighbourhood, thus transformed into rag 
wareheusea/ [A vast quantity of tattered apparel is 
% Ireland, Hie ooloniea, and other places. 
Wh«sa tlm^ls of tii6 doth can up foager hp hept 
manu&ctwrs 




‘ The niarhet price of rags has its rises, and fails os 
wdl as that of own or public seenritieftf 
former, the price depends on the abundwe pr,.w|ty Pf 
the supply, and the merchants arriving eyery 
bending under tlie weight of their enoripoti# 
the price of the ^tock at each instant. ThoughinSmiM 
of dishonesty) may be expected in such ah assemhlyi 
yet they arp extremely rare, Jews wi}l not Oheat oa® 
another.* ’ 


READINCf ALOUD IN WORKSHOPS, . 

Tun following souHiblo and userid loiter, from* a working 
iiuin ill Dundt'o, is ))rinted word for word as wo recoivea 

it 

<tp:ntle^ikn— R eading a few’ well-timed remarks iti your 
Journal of yestcrdjiy (October U>) relative to the too umoh 
(I .'[(-eted, bi’t ru cesMiry pinctiee of reading aloud, Xuis iil- 
, T'-f \ me to Bend you the following brief account of tUc 
oy ' in at juvsent practised by the haeklers of Dundee 
(ami tbe saine may lie said of the w’hole ilax-dreBsing body 
throughout Seotlaud) : — 

lilvi-ry large null has one, two, three or more haok- 
ling-sliops att.aehed. Each shop,* however limited the 
number of workmen I’lnployed, gets one local newspaper, 
aud one Edinburgh, (ilasgow’, or London new'spaper, the 
v.’orlvinen appointing a man for colleetnig the subscriptions, 
and looking after the regularly receiving the papers. A 
little squabbling at times takes place about the propriety 
of ordering eertain papers, th<‘ eontiuuiiig or diseontimiing 
them ; but this is (piiekly settled by tlio presideM* taking 
up the niniiber of votes for rtich paper, the minority of 
course giving in to the ma/iority ; but in eases whej-e the 
voting IS nearly equal, the ]>a-pcrof tsach party is subscribed 
for ulteinately ; and very olteii, wlien there are two-thirds 
of tlie workmen of any shoj) for one paper, aud ouc-tlyrd 
for an.qher, then oiu* ])apcr conies two weeks suceessivSy, 
aud the paper of the other party comes oi'ce in throe weeks. 
Olio sho]) also gives another slioyi jiapcrs in exchange ; by 
this im‘a,ns it is no uncommon tluug for a shop to have one 
paper for eatih day in tht* week, aj>artfroTn cheap periodicals. 

Each man is cxpc«‘ted to rea<l an iHpial share of any 
j)a]>er, whether be is i>leased with it or not, so that the 
majority think it should be. read ; however, there is no 
eomjielling ally one to read, and it. is a very fkre oocurrenoe 
for any one to refuse. iilioiiUl ilus shop be ttvo large for 
some individuals being able to inalvc themselvi's heard, 
then they must find some one else to read for them, which 
is easily <lone by working for the reader till he has road 
his column or slum'. Afier c\’'erj’thing of any iniportaucq 
has been read, ('aeli w orkinan generally .dves his opinion 
upon this or that B])ecch, town-couueil &C. 

1 have often wished some of our W'ortliy M.P.*s could just 
have heard a few of the unsojshistieated remarks made upon 
some of their mpturuu^aJii-rccevied speeches ; for in hackling- 
shops it is the matter of a speei h tliat is looked to, not tho 
language — the utility of a deiiatc, not the length nor tl;© 
cleverness displayed. By this means the flax-dressers, 
a body, have beeormi better informed than any other class 
of working-iiien, aud, as a natural consequence, become more, 
inU'lligcnt. Many w ho haye Icaraed the flax-dressing busL 
ness, and could neithcT rcjid iior write when they com- 
menced, have, means of reading aloud — ^that is, in! 
hearing others read- -have actually l)(*cn forced through 
shame to learn what they might in all probability' havg 
remained ignorant of ; aud 1 have heard many a gpod 
reader boast tliat a few years ago ho ‘ couldua' toil ft H by 
a bull’s foot ! * It may be said by some tliat it wou|(|te a 
means of causing men to negleot their work, should rOfiding 
in shops becomo general ; but it is a remarkahl© loot, that 
iu those hackling-shops wdiere most papers or boohs aro 
read, most work is done. The cost of the lepers l^i a 
trifle, fof each paper sells for at least twD-thir<]U of its 
value ; ?ome of the workmen buying, reads for Hie cv^iilig. 


trifle, fof each paper sells for at least two-thirds of its 
value ; ?ome of the workmen buying, reads for Hio 
ii»f the benefit of tbeir families ; and the fiftper aJtogj&thw, 
when a few days old, to send to some distftut Mend) some 

E apers sell for their fifil value. Yw Journal Iu 
rhigs from threo-liohpeuoe to each so 

tliat a farthing or halfiiepny is geumrally over, to help to 
make up the deficiency of something Were our vrages 

a little better (and ourmostem tnH us the^yoo^ afi^to 
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gire more, but tliat they will only ,R rfojjlle .oiw" 

el»c does; none will make a beginning j. Waite 
strikoa, andofir only laugli a-t fts), and onrWcIs- 

shop^ a Ithl^ h^tbie^— our home* a; little larger, aud ' 
bettor ftHFfti* 4 i«dr--I copf^etit flax-t^resa^rs wonW be | 
sur^{t«* 6 d by no Bbdy of vgttTjpng iticn whatever for kitel- i 
ligence, iafbrmiitlon, deanSinoss, and oxeii;|plarxj^ 2 ]udtiot 
You can mak^ what use, of this you please. 1 am« gentle- 
men, your very obedient serv’ant, AVilCiam Hay. 


kftbo'ahatf' 


f 

to the foregoing list, as tm ingredient 


>n, to acquire tWtdSicatcIy foitm Wyrhkh it 

cbfCpdfteri^eA Ikh tha^ jof v wolb ^ fU^als 

ado twsl^ Of oy .ft^ety fdr purp^i^s, 


made twjl^ ^ iy ftiety )kiflJfeon purjp^iiips, 

ammiutlng to no Icki thasLt^mmsJo^^o tlwbalf of th^e 
arc cither directly us6d‘ b^itay'pe^ Ordg^ir kio fiic 
comiwsition of the furniture and iniideinbntii"cmployed 1)}^ 
him.— Ki(fd. 


ORANGE GROVES OE ST BIIGHAEX^ 

Tlic oraqgc plantatioim or quintas of St ?dirliaol are of 
large (*xteut, always encirclcil by a wall from fifteen to 
twoiity feet high, and within a thick plantation-belt of the 
faya, cCdA/tvtroc, iVm, birch, iVc. to protect tliodmrigo-treefi 
from the sra-breejies. The trees avo i»ropagiited from 
shoots or las ers, which arc bent at the lower end into the 
grQund» a»d cov^C-red wnth soil mitll roots begin to strike, 
when the} are #<Cjvmitcd \toui the [wircnt stem, and trans- 
planted into a small excavated well about three feet deep 
(hned with pieces of lava; and auironndcd at the top by 
plantation;^ of laAirel, yomig faya, and brcfom), until tlie 
tender orange-plants ai^'i .■ijulticicntly stioiig. at w liich period 
the plantations immediately round theiu arc iemov<‘d, 
and each plant begins to shoot up and flonrihli, after whicli 
no farther Citrt' is t 4 ',k<‘n of it, hevoud. tarring occasion- 
ally the stem, to prevent iiij’'*’y by insects ; and it in time 
spreads out with the mi^icstio lii\uriaiiee of a cliestnut- 
trcc. In tluR country it only requires seven years to bring 
an orange plantation to good bearing ; and*oac!i tree, mi 
arriving at ftill growth n few years after, will then annu- 
ally, upon an average, prAdm e from IlJ,000 to I0\00rt 
oranges: a gentlernau told nto lie had once g.Ttherod 
2(J,0dU. The crons arc purcliascd, previmis to their arriv- 
ing at a state ot maturity, by tlie increhr id.s, whoasctr- 
tai» the value </f the years probahh* produce ilirongh the 
medium of experienced men, and then make their offer 
accordingly. The men thus employed to value orange crops 
gnhi a livelihood thereby j and such Is the skill w hereto 
they attain, that by walking once throngli u plantation, 
and giving a general glance at the trcjcs, tlicy are enabled 
to state, With the nio<^t astonishing accuracy, on what 
I number of boxes the merchant may ealcnlnte. It bec<unes, 
however, qnit^j matter <»f ppceulation to the putchuscr, 
as orange crops are a very uneeitaiu property,' and subject 
to various casvialt ics between the time they are thus w-ilued 
and the gathering. For insta nce, a contiTiuanee of »'old 
north or north-easterly \v,md wfll cut them off : a violent 
storm vVill sometimcf; lay the whole eroii on tie; ground ui 
a night ; or it may be entirely destroyed by insects. No 
thing ejn oxcee<i ^hc rich luxiuiant appearance of fhest' 
daring the princij)al fruit namths — 
namely, from Noveinbep to March, when the cmernld tints 
of the unripe, and golden hue of the mature fruit, mingle 
their beauties witli the thick dark foliage of the trees ; and 
when the bright odoriferoi:s blossom difluses a swcofnesH 
through the surrounding neighbourhood winch is quite 
doUciou$. — Bokl '^9 Wcfttrrn fslantlg. 

COMMON USE OE METAIaS. 

If a nonvincing and familier proof of the extensive ap- 
plication of the metals to the commoiv purposes of life ! 
were required, we need only refer to the case of many a ’ 
common cottager, who could not carry on his daily con- - 
oem« and oectipatlons without the assistance of several of 
these substance*. He could not, for instance, make liis 
larger purchases, nor pay his rent, w' jtliout silver, gold, and , 
copper. Without iron, ho could neither dig, nor plough, , 
nOr reap ; and, with respect to his habitation, tlierc in ^ 
scnrcely a part of the structure itself, or of the furniture ^ 
contained in it, which ienot held together, to a greater or , 
less extent, by moans of* the same metal ; and many articles 
are citlier entnvly of iron, or of iron partially and sufjer- . 
ddially coated witli titt. Xinc, and copper, and antimoi^^, - 
and lead, ahd tin, are t*omj>onent parts of Itis pewter and , 
hreston utensils. QuloksUver is a imain ingredient in the 4 
mt^ho <mthig of k** bumble mirror : cobalt and phiimt 1 
ttna mctais jwrhtfpi# more rare and costly tlion these, as 1 
^ In the ghtring of his drinking-cups 

I And, if he be the posMjisiKOt pf a fqwlpjg-pieco, ; 

J ■! , , _.i _ ,-'■,1. ■ TV ... ^ 

, most you>ren‘ 

hiire'.'Alij' kka of. There aite» few ikcept^ - V’'*''' 


ILL Lome No MORE. 

BY S. W. PAHTRIDOE. 

Pr.T. love no more, saidi I, In sullen mood ; 

Tho world Is wholly selfish, false, vain i ‘ ^ 

The generous heart but courts ingratitiule, 

And friendship woos biif insult and disdain : 

Far from a (*old and wortli!<iB» world I’ll ; 

Wlij' should niy best aft'e<*tions unrequited waste ? 

1 fled the busy thmng, and turned my feet 
Wieio towering trees in sunny dcfli} rejoice, * 

But Jill things seemed, amid my k»no r^reilt, > ' ' 
I'o mourn my stern resolve, and cKidoniy rhoico; ’ 
All urged me, so methought, to turn again, 

And with a hopeful trust to lovo my fcllow-nU’U. 

Above my In'ad the branehes fondly wTeothodv 
Tho social i)irds flew jo} ous to tmd fro, 

ThtJ flowrets in each other’s bosom breathed - 
Nothing w ns lonely in its jo} or v 0 ; 

Loving and loved, nnvexed by wrath an^ strife. 
Each felt, or seemed to feel, that love alone life. , 

Even with the meanest and inost hurtful thlrtss, 
Tho sweetest flowers would fondly intertwine i 
Around the thistle seo tlu* woodbine blinijs, 

And ’nouth tho niglitsiiado bloouis the eglantine : 
None V as 1 «h> .\orthloss to be loved, and none 
Too proud or falsely pure his brother to disrjwn 

Sliame on the^\ sour mistrusting heart. 1 cried , 
Hack to thy felloii s and to faith again ; 

In truth and love iniwcariedly eonfltle, 

And let thy charity thy sttvincth lAistain : 

AVouhlsl thou with foul duvtriist defliv ii spring, 
Amid a lovlni? v\urld tlioaole unloving tloii^ 


W ASTE OF TJ.HE. 

'I'hc proverbial oracics of our juirMiuonioua aijecstorh hav*s 
informed us that the fatal waste of fortnno ia by simill <'\- 
pcnse.s, by the pmfaaion of Hums too Htth' siiigty to ftbhn 
o'lr r;iution, and which wc never snfftn- oitrsoWca tO'Cdn- 
Hider together. Of the same kind is prcKiigality of life? Tie 
that hopes to look back hereafter w'rtb safewfaction iqjon. 
past yeaiH, must leurn to kuo^v the present ^ahle,Qf«iingl^ 
miimtcH, and endeavour to let no paxtlclc of time use- 
less to the ground. An Ttalian philosopher expressed itt 
hi.s motto that time was his estate j an estSStC; indeed, 
that will produce notliing without miltivaticai,, but mill 
always abundantly repay llic lulxiurs of industriTf, ^ktX 
satiidy the most cxtcnsi\c degires, ^if no pwt pf ii- 
sufl'iTcd to lie waslc by negligence, fo bd ovetruh W 
noxious plants, or laid out for show fattkii thnd #br 
Juhnmn. ^ ' Ji ' - . 

'DUTIES bF DAltiY MF*).' >'«’-• i '■ ^ 

It is a yrcat misfortune that ncWItntlniy'hAtilii^ 

tlieniselves witli idle and ifnngmmY! how.xtiie 3 f< 

would behave, and what they WiOuld 4^twero,]l^iyqy , 
or such a situation. They would bo vexy, good. yob » 


a^^ntod for them, while they ^ thitii^yirhie^! 

is not Alfts I men’s thauj^sdliliotM bg 

with dream* , and reveries, how thf^y w^nldfnjan^^ 

they in another totion,' whtfo tho chief wMOrn of mhlpoh- 

siats th tho hHiidttdus dischaxge of thOite ddtihfe 

long to timir nvim y 1 i 

r4; ' :.,'4 ;'f ';^rpyg:3 e rc ’ '.s 

Wiiand €jiamimi«s, IjUghlhme, .IWWnhwPih iilNo 
Mli^r , and* with jw tv;, 
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NATIONAL REPR0A(?HF:.S ABOUT UNFORTUNATE 
MEN OF GENIUS. 

It seems to be considered quite right and proper that 
ttie premature death of a man of poetical genius under 
the pressure of misfortune, should be laid to tlic charge 
of his country, as if the nation had been under a re- 
cognised mdral obligation to nourish and support him. 
Tims Scotland is blamed for the fate of Burns; and 
thus England may in like manner be reproached for the 
tragic history of her Otway and her Chatterton, or for 
the more recent neglect experienced by Roucrt Bloom- 
field. W© have long been convinced that there is some 
fallacy lurking here, and our opinion is confirmed by 
certain circunistances of comparatively recent occur- 
rence. * 

It is certainly very striking tliat, in the cases of for- 
tunate authors, the public at large is never seen to have 
bt'Cii the source of the good fortune. Several poets, a". 
]^)pe, Scott, Byron, have indeed realised considerable 
sums by the sale of their poems ; but there an equi- 
valent was given in the l)ooks. lii some other instances, 
poets have had places and pensions ; but tJiere it was 
political interest which operated, and the fortunate son 
of the Muses was in no way distinguished from the herd 
of common men who live upon the public money with 
or without equivalents of service. What we mean is, 
that there is no ease of tlie public comijig forward and 
saying, ‘ Tou are a man of genius— we think you ought 
to be supported, and hero i« a living for you, that you 
may sing in ease an<l tranquillity.’ In short, if literary 
men have ever enjoyed a subsistence equal to other 
men, it has not been from anything like a direct exten- 
sion to them of public bcneticencc. T’Jie public, as a 
public, never makes tlic least iuterfcrencc in their 
bchidf. 

ilut, it will be said, * The public does not need to in- 
tciiere in the jawe of a man who enjoys a good living 
otherwise. It w only w'Uere there is a want, that it is 
called upon to coiuo forward with its purse. And how 
often it made subscriptions to suixjour both men of 
geuius and their children, and other connexions ?’ Here, 
we sny on the contrary, the public, as a public, does no- 
thing. , In all such cotes, the beneficence comes from a 
limited numljer of individuals, whom it w&e almost as 
absurd to call the pubUc, as it was to give tlie name of 
the of England to the tliree tailors of Tooh y 

Stmet.' It fs said, for instance, the public has placed 
skfet bf ^nirns in comfort. But the rigid fiact k, 
Hila wiM, :done by al^ut two hundred persons, 
being about the one hundred and diirt^'^umecindth pari 
of the whede public — and these, as we happen to know 
well, war^ udt in <j^iieifal the persons who tni^ht havd 
been ^uch a fond : of tlid whple 

literarydass in Edinburgh, for example, not on® gave 


I a shilling, or even answered the letters addressed' to 
' on the subject. So also ‘the intblic’ has siib-' 
'*cd two thousand pounds to relieve’ the family of 
Mr Loudon from debt; the actual subscribers being 
probably not more in number than m the preceding in- 
stance.* John Clare, the most briHiant genius produced 
amongst the English peasantry, is supported by ‘the 
l)ublic’ in a lunatic asylum : for ‘public’ read ‘two or 
three persons.’ The English, as a* public, have been 
utterly neglectful of this extraordinary man. Coleridge, 
Lamb, Hazlitt, were all of them unendowed men of 
genius living in our own age, and w hat did the public 
do for them? It allowed the#first to Uve in solo depen- 
dence upon a private gentleman, the second to drudge 
at a desk till he became entitled to a small pension from 
his cmplo^Trs, and the fourth to "write the daily sheet 
for the daily subsistence, till he sunk into a prcmatifre 
grave. And when something is done f''r men of genius 
or their connexions, it is equally found that the merit of 
calling for, collecting, and bestowing it, is due to one or 
two individuals. Tlie public allow's the most piteous 
cases to pass unnoticed for years, although pretty fully 
apprised of them ; and it is only when some single per- 
son of the requisite energy gives himself s'trenuously to 
the work, that the end is accomplished. 

Now, if communities arc in no case the benefactors 
of those authors who arc fortunate, and never do any- 
thing wdiatever for necessitous literary mem, or tliose 
connected wdth them, but leave all siicJ^jjod^eeds to l>o 
done by a few individuals when they uretoT!o(ftl^ at all, 
there must be a fallacy in the outcry so invax'iably mad(i 
when a particular case of poetical misery and death oc- 
curs. Why this outcry, when we ourselves are patiently 
seeing the system kept up by which such occurrences 
are incvitiible ? Why one nation taunt miother, when 
it has made no provision to prevent the same occurrence 
falling in its own hands to-morrow? Wliy condemn a 
past age for the»neglect of genius, when every day 
are equally neglecting it? If in any one country under 
the sim there were public regulations insuring tiafc men 
of genius should Ixj well treated, then there might be 
some justice in twitting other countries with the Want 
of such regulations. But wlule the whole matter is 
everywhere left, as it is, to mere chance, and the bene- 
volent impulses of a very few persons, there can evi- 
dently be no rationality in such censure. 

Granting that tliis point is established, it may be 
inquired how far it is desirable^ and hew fipi possihie, to 
form systematic plans for a notional succe^ and sup- 
port to men of literary genius. It niiuit at once occur 


* And, after ail, L.wnoof tUisihdo^brwc^imnnlnB, weHrhiik 
do^ifTi the spirits and energies of an amiable woman, whose life h:te 
for yearii bean demoted withwttiw kcMvt iatoradsskat fotaehrwiu*k 
imdortaken fer the diaoharge^of Ahk^debS^ u; 
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that there would be great difficulty in making any just 
arrangement of the kind, seeing that it must id'ter all be 
confided to men whose judgment would be liable to bias, 
and wdjo might therefore misdirect the funds. It must 
equally be obvious that tlicre is great danger in endow- 
ing men for a special exertion of their iptell^ts, since 
lliey arc by that very cndowmient deprived^ of all but a 
very abstract kind of motive for exertion. A j)oet wdio 
had been sufficiently tuneful in iK}verty, might l)ecome 

I m\itc under the influence of a comfortable pension. It 
j is, no doubt, hard to come to this conclusion, for we 
I ! often .see ‘nothing apparently wanting but an iiidepeii- 
! I dent aliment to enable biglily gifted minds to apply to 

I I tasks of great public usefulness ; yet there arc so many 
,1 instances of ‘indolence being induced by such regular 
I supplies, that .there can be no doubt w hatever of tlic 

natural tendei'K*y of such causes to produce such effects. 
There is, tliori fore, a general disinclination to licJir of 
' provision iK'ing made by the public for literary men; 
and we can biivo no room to e\pect that siicfi .an ar- 
rangement will evur^become part of the policy of any 
' stab*, however civilised. 

W'^iiat ]u>)>e, then, is left for the sons of genius? Only 
that, W'c fear, wljuth is left to all fortuneless mcii--b) 
W'ork out a subsistenee for thenisehes by their ow'ii 
exertions. TliivS they may do eulier by ordinary ]»ro- 
1 fessions, or (jy the supi-ly^’f that literature whieli will 
yield immediate profit, leaving the higher aohieveiiieuts 
, of the intellect to momeiAs of leisure. Talents suited 
for a high walk may thus bo expended on a humble 
i one ; great works may be forbidih'ii ; and thus the 
, public, as wtH as the man of genius, may sufTer. But, 

! ofirthe other hand, it may be expected that a verj' for- 
, c’ble and true genius w’dj be srnnulated by the very 
; ditliouliies in its path, and work a w.iy through tln ni. 
iVivv’crs of self-helj)fi:lne.ss will be evoked; the spirit of ■ 
independence, being nourislied, will give additional value j 
and character to tlio xiroductions of the iotelUct ; and 
; thus the ])ublic ami the author himself, mstead of Iositp, 

I may he gainers. The relief of uiifortimate men of genius, 
how y this to* be eif'ected? Let it be left, as here tofore, 

I to the kindly impulses that are ever found in the 1 'leasts 
I of some of those w'ho become vUe immediate ivitncssi s of 
1 distress. A case of neglect may now' and then, from ]*('- 
, culiar circumstances, occur ; but some such e.vceptions ef 
' evil arc to be looked for in all liuniun afihirs. We would 
i exxx'ct, S(‘e men of literary abilities liere- 

I after nfuch less needful of external aid of any kind than 
! they have been in past ages. Tlieir productions are 
' amongst the neees.sarics of life in modern times, and 
! their trade should therefore*, in fair (dreum stances, bt.* a 
I g(>(nl one. As their abilities, moreover, are suiicrior to 
' those of their fellow -creatures, &o should they be more, 
j instead of li;ss, able to secure the me,ans ot keeping oil 
i want. It has ever been a ])revailing sin of the literary 
' class, fostered by the very cant wdiicli we aim at up- 
j rooting, to look^o others for aid, to expect ‘ something 
j to lie done for them tlius losing the benefit of their own 
, inherent energies, and degrading that genius which it 
j sliouid be their aim to keep jiure and unspott(*d from 
the world. Again, there is a t(jo common inclination 
amongst men of genius, either to a culjiable negligeiiee 
with regard to their affairs, or an extravagance equally 
ruinouH, as if they were somehow to be independent of 
all tlie ordinary rules of prudefica:. It would be well for 
them to rellect that the greatest of th(!ir whole set — 
William Shakspeare — was careful of his means, and 
realised a competency, without, for anything we can 
see, incurring the odium of his fellows, and that Burnw, 
with seventy poinids a-year, kept free of debt. Talk of 
the iiKiornpat'biSy of attention to the affairs of com- 
mon life with me high conceptions of the inventive 
mind, wlien hcott could ixirforni every duty of a man of 
the vrorld, tlie same time that he prwluecd his mar- 
vellous fictions I Let literary men, we say, undertake 
the care of their owa interests in a manly an^ ration^ 


spirit, and give a reasonable degree of attention to the 
days that are to comes and their fortunes must be equal 
to those of any other class of men in the same degree 
useful to the community. 


' THE MILL AND THE MANOR. 

PART ir. 

On the day following the accident wliich W'C have re- 
corded, the w'hole state of affairs at Crumble Hall 'was 
changed. Instead of wearing the appearance of a ne- 
glected tenaiitless niansiofi, as it liad done for years 
past, it was now* a scene of as nnivh bustle and excite- 
ment as a fasliionable country residenee during the 
bhooting season. Kleganl carriages, belonging to the 
neighbouring gentry, were coiitmiially driving up to 
the dilapidated lodge, with inquiries regarding the 
voung lady w'l 10 WHS its aceidentai teiiaiit. Ex pi esses, 
borne by footmen and grooms, came and Avent between 
the house and tlie ]>.irk-gate; for horses could not 
be driven up to Crumble Hall, on aceouiil of the ‘ diive’ ' 
being tangled with w'ceds. Servants in elegant hi cry j 
lounged about the cntr3' of the mansion: the gossips | 
and idlers of tlie village, attracted by Uie evtraordnnny | 
change in the aspect of Crimi’ole Hall, dismissed tlie ;| 
accident and its (‘onse(|neiu'es in various parts vif the i 
domain. Even the few liter thiii were lift seaniiiered j; 
hither and thither over the ]).trk aa if frightened out j| 
of tiu'ir wits. In short, one day had effi^ded a iMinpUte || 
iciolutioii in the aspect of tiic old inahor-bou.'ie itself, i| 
and of all around It. Ij 

The squire shrouded himself (k'<or lltaii ever in hia ' 
faA'ourito innnnnent room, but etmld'-ohM'ri'o from the '! 
window all that was going on. He stared iii bewilder- '| 
ment and w'omhT at the <‘Vtraordinary oi'enrrenees Hiat ij 
Were passing before Ins /:yes. He eoald nut coiiipre- .! 
liend how* the accidental relict' of a ihunsel, whom mi,- J 
fortune had overtaken, could possihlv' produce so ext' a- j 
ordinary a commotion m Ins hcehuUd ("^labh^hmeui. J 
111 the midst of his refiectioiis ( 'harlcs Keimedv burr I j 
into the room in a slate of great exultation. • 'liic ensis I 
j'l past!’ he cxehumed, ‘She is out of vianger. After ; 
a I’l'dit of the most intense anxiety to us .dl, eouscions- i 
mss has returned, williout any of tliosc ill eneeds winch | 
w ere antimpated.' i | 

'The old gentleman sat in liis bigh-ba,ck chair, tuid ! 
answered with as mncii dignity' and calmness iis the | 
i'-Teeable new's — iiefmg iijion a really good h<‘art— j 
enabled him to assume, * d'liat he felt glad to hear the j 
young woman was l etter.’ | 

‘And now, my dear uni'le,’ bai-l Kennedy, ‘let me 
iiitrcal you not to be .so rude to lier parmits, wlio si'll | 
’remain below, as not to sec them 1 am again H e j 
hearer of a message from lliem cxiiressivc of a wIkU l i | 
tender personally tlieir thanks for your hosiiitality to 
tiieir daughter. But you seem jaile, agitated, my dear i 
umde,’ continued Kcmi(‘dy, perceiving the efieet wlneii | 
unwonted excitement had wrouglit iimin the rceluoc. • 
'The old gentleman passid his hand ovS- his law, and 
coniplaiiied that he felt as if he Avere in a dream. Tlic 
noise of the comers and goers distracted his ideas from 
the one subject they had been unremittingly fixed on 
for years. As to receiving company, that was quite out 
of the question. Was it not enough tliat they had in- 
vaded bis Infuse, and turned the public of (’runibletoa 
loose into his park ? * And, sir,’ added iMr Crumble, 
gradually recovering animation, ‘I should he glad to 
know who these jieople are, th^t first pkoee my house , 
in a state of siege, and then would invade the sane- j' 
tuary^ of my private leisure, by forcing their acquaiii- i 
lunee upon me ?’ 

‘ I’he gentleman is proprietor of the next estate !’ 

‘Whatr said Mr Crumble, * the cottun-spinuer who 
disfigured the prospect by a mass of unsightly build- 
ing 

At this moment Penthouse made his apjiearance with 
a message from the persons spoken ot^iSir James and 
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Lady Spindler— even more urgent than that brought by 
Kennedy. * I cannot see/ said tin* latter, ‘ how you enu 
any longer resist these people’s civilities.’ 

‘ Civilities !’ returned the squire in an unusually 
vehement tone. * Has not the man raised a huge brick 
abomination at the very foot of my park ? Has he wot 
changed the bed of the, stream, whieh flowed in its 
wonted course since the days of Sir Hildebrand Crumble, 
who caused it to fill a fosse wlu'n our house was fortified 
in the times of “the Boses?” Did not the ae(‘ident 
which has hronglit all this turmoil upon us lay half my 
domain under water ? Hns l^e not turned my house into 
a resort open to all comers, and my park into a benr- 
gardeii? Besides, is not tlie man a trader, a weaver, a 
pm\sc-])roud citizen, who w'ill, peradventurc, vaiintingly 
jingle his purse in our cars.^ Has lic not come per- 
liaps to spy out tlie nakedness of the land ? No, nephew, 
1 am not for such men's civilities. A spinficr of (‘ottoii 
is no company for a Cnimhle ; indeed, 1 may he per- 
mitted to add, for an Ea/l of Crumblctoii/ and he paused 
ere lie added, jure.' 

Kennedy foumi it in vain to attempt answering these 
objections, and returned from tlu; library to make the 
best excuses tie could for Ids urude’s nd'usal to sec the 
guests. Sir dames was alone in a room, whose torn 
dra]>erv, worm-eaten furniture, and dust}^ condition, 
siiow'ed that tie was the first visitor wtio iiad been ro- 
eeived in it for many j^ars. d’lie tact of I’enltionso 
had managed to ]nit tho tu'st fare on affairs. He tin ued 
tlie exnneliest SiiICvS of the chairs outwards, and eo\ere<l 
the tahh* with a county map to eonecaJ tfie ernoks and 
iluvs, Kemiedy, on returning to his guest, n'sleit Ins 
apoloey on his uncle’s secluded liahits, and eonsequmit 
aversion to new’Taees, Sir Janies Spinulei replied m 
llie mo,',T frank and cordial iernis, tliat ttiougli be re- 
gn'tU'd losinj' tins opjKirtimity of making th(‘ ae(|uain- 
taiiie r>f fio near a lungtihour, bo v. muI.I not on any 
account attempt t(' give liim pam tiy Jui nnikH'ossary 
mil in ion. ‘J fear, however,’ continued ttic >*ort]iy 
kfiylil, • that otlier, besides general causes, exist for !Mr 
Oinntde’s hesitation to see me. Otir proceedings on the 
Bumpton (‘state are, 1 have reason to believe, displeas- 
ing to iimi r’ 

Kennedy candidly owned that they were. ‘ The near 
neiglibourliood of a eotton-mill is not desirable niiy- 
wbore.’ ‘ Tlmt i,s vt-ry true; but J bought the estate for 
fl'.o fiurpose of building a fiu'tory, and with tb(^ expn'ss 
understanding that j sfttmhi do so. J trust, however, 
111 time to make converts both of yourself and yonr 
unele to a faith in the utility and revivifying powers 
of mv colion-mill ujion tins deeav ing neighhourliood.’ 

‘ ^ ou w ill not hav(* me to conviTt, James,’ said 
(diaries, ‘ 1 am perfectly alive to the share whieli the 
wonderfully rapid growth of inanufaetures in this 
country has Inal in bringing hiw to the pitch of wealth 
and ])owei’ which she lias attained. 1 will own frankly, 
tliat when I first beheld the damage your hiiiklings nad 
done to a prospect I loved in my yoiitli, I wnis inueJi 
excite<l against the projector. Furtlujr reflection has, 
however, con vineed me of the folly of my regrets. Kay, 
T will go so far ns to add, that if my good but mistaken 
unele, insioad of draining his estates amt exhausiang 
his means to follow up his elaim to a useless peerage, 
had emphyvod his fortune in some rnanufactiiring spe- 
culation, the presLiit melancholy condition in which — 
it is too notorious for eoncealm(>nt'—our property has 
sunk, wonild et rtainlv have been averted.’ 

Sir James nppeareil surprised to lu’ar such sentiments 
from the lips of the heir-apparent to the UrumtiKa.,.! 
manor. He shook him (^ordially by the hand, and con- 
giatulated himself in having only one insUiad of two 
('(inverts to make. At this moment Lady Spindler en- 
tered from the room in which her daughter lay. Sir 
James presented Kennedy to lu' , and she w'as profuse 
in her thanks for the hospitable kindness shown to her 
daughter. * is now well enough to be removed,' 
added the lady, ‘ and ive shall relieve you of our intru* 
slons immediately/ 


* Before we go, it will be highly necessary,’ said Sir 
James, ‘ that Mr Kennedy afford us an opportunity of 
thanking Mina’s preserver.’ 

‘ True,’ interrupted her ladyship, ‘ the gamekeeper — 
Koblp fellow I we can never reward him sufficiently. 
IMy (iauditer has just narrated to me the whole of the 
eircumstiineo!^ and some adequate rew^ard must be 
planned for ins acceptance.’ 

(’luirles bliisbi'd, and was for some time unable to 
ariswTr. At lengtli, though seriously embarrassed, lie 
explained the mistake, ami owned that the good fortune 
of having resened the young huly was his. ^J'lie ]):irents 
overwlielmed him with gratitmle, and at tliaii moment 
one of those sini'CTc friendships was begun hetVeen JSir 
James Spindler and young Kennedy' wliich ai’c not 
soon or easily ended, it was now aniiouiUK'd that Miss 
Spindler was ready to be removed into tlie ('avriage, 

’ ' h bad bei'ii driven up to the hous(‘ f tlianks to the 
‘ <*' ning foiVsiglit of JViithoiisV, wdio Itad set all the 
VI . 'vge idlers at W'ork to dear tlu' drive. A short time 
after the invalid was on her way to her own hom(% 
all ajipearaneo of bustb* and excitement subsided at 
( 'rumble Hall, lioth withm and without; tin' drawing- 
room windows were (dosed, and the rtaduse returned 
to his favonrite studies. IVnthouse lunngi'd as many 
hours a-(lay as litTCtofore in the hbrai^y, poring over * Tho 
Britisli (dassic.s,* beeause he bad notbmg better to do; 
and Kennedy was left to pass the time as best he might, 
in planning schemes to avert the slow hut certain ruin 
that w^as creeping over the family, and to cernmit, by 
frequent vi.sits. tho friendsliif he had formed with the 
SpindliTs, wdiosc dwelling was but a slu^rt distance fr(jra 
Crnnibleton. 

After a tirnt\ h(^ discovered that this intimacy waft 
extremely distasteful to his uiudi‘. in coiiviuxsatio^is 
wtiiidi li(‘ had held ('ii this subject, ('barb's ahvays ca- 
(>'(‘aY(mre<l to divert Mr Crumble from the ini.stake in 
whudi he Inid so long persevered, lie sUow'cd that th^j 
same energy, ujiplicd to soim feasible plan for bettering 
their (‘oiidition, would be far more beneficial. The 
old squire he.ard these sentiments Jnore in sorrow than 
ill anger. He complained that the new,acquamtanc(j 
w'as tilling his nephew’s mmd with sentiments quite 
uRW'oitliy of tho last of the (triimhlcs, wduise arieestois 
liad ahstaincit from o\ery profession save arms, up to 
tlie period of their (‘arliest roCords. With a view to 
give these sentiments a deeper meaning, he w’ould take 
his nepliew to the itu tnre - gallery, and endeavour to 
aw’.'iken arisloeratii’ sentiments by inTIHkiiii^nii^i 1 1 the 
portraits of his aneestor.s. Some of these (|uiiint and 
anment effigies w'ere kriighrs clad in armour, and seatt<d 
on luu'sebai'k on very iineo.m fort able saddles; others, 
clothed in blue uniform, with treiucndous epaulettes 
and very long queues, wti’C tlic naval lieroes of the 
family. (kmetTning each of tlc'se aiieeslors Mr ('rumble 
w'ould indulge his iiexihew^ wutli some wumderful anec- 
dote, calculated, he tliouglit, to raise the young man’s 
resjieet for noble blood and family lionours. At length 
riiarlcs gave up 911 holies of cither con'Aieing his unele 
of his mistake, or of bringing him and his new friends, 
the Spiudlers, upon visiting terms. 

Montlis passed aw'ay ; and while new difficnlties sur- 
rounded the inmates of the manor, prosperity favoured 
the mill. Tho buildings once finisheil, operations 
were begun; macliinory was si^t up, and the village 
of Bumpton soon tilled with workiicople. Even the 
trade of Cnimbleton revived. The old schoolmistress 
nearly doubled her number of pupils ; the landlord of 
liie Tabard obtained better employment thku lounging 
aliout his door; and an unexpected stranger was no 
longer surrounded by a crowd; lor his appesirance ceased 
to be a rarity. Meanwhile dark clouds lowered over 
the bouse of Crumble. The whole lif the costs in tho 
ajipeal for the peerage had not been Mud, and threats 
w'cre becoming daily more ufgait or * attaching’ the 
unsuccessful appellant, which meant putting him into 
prison until tlie debt was discharged. Kennedy had 
already sacrificed the produce Of his commission to pay 
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the ur^t.uf these daimt ; but oiae^fitiil meraiiiiited, 
for iwhieh he saw^acx better escaije thaii! ih6 sale of ftlie 
foinily pOSSCBsidnSt^' ^ l- - 

Ifc wAs deep t. winter. The Snow lay ithickly oh the 
gronnd. The little river ceaseil to dowoVer the seottz^y 
I uoDstruoted damiwbiob had been substituted sint^e the 
aoddenh ThS aoo lay «o thickly upon' Hio vp<i»ter; that 
at iiitotvf4s /d<Uriiig tlie day the factory boys and giiis 
WCJ» sliding s^tlbg) and makidg the air ring with 

their joyous exclamations. €Arts and wagons eame and 
vdiit along rdads. The soiind of machinery seldom ceased 
Mrithin;<he fttetoiy daring tlie day. Life, in its greiitest 
aetirity, iraigned in the neighbourhood ^ the nnlL It 
is not'to^bo Pondered at, therefore, that Kermedy, long 
used to the bnstte ^ a camp, should often escape from 
th€ desolate politude of Crumble Ball, and sperid some 
of bia^ time in examining the various processes of the 
mamdiiotnre of cotton. An attraction, however, existed 
in the dwelliiig^houBe ofttlus ^realthy mamifacturer wliich 
took him them much oftener. On the morning to which 
wo altnde, he was returned from his daily visit to JMrs 
and Misa Spindler, when, te his surprise, he saw Sir 
James’s carriage roJJ. away from the (it)op of Crumble 
Hall. On entering,; he was met by Penthouse, who, 
with tho most x^erplexed countenance, announced that 
Sir James had beoa there, had insisted on seeing the 
squire ; that they had met, and that the interview, so 
far as he could learn, was rather stormy. Charles has- 
tened to his uncle, and found him unusually agitated. 
On seeing his nephew, he made a violent effort to ch(vk 
his feelings, whatever tliAy were, and to assume that 
collectedness which was, he thouglit, becoming in the 
head of the house of Oumble. In a tone of severity, 
he inquired of his iieplicw when he had last seen Miss 
Sjrindler ? 

Kennedy instantly hlusbcd up to tlie eyes. He tried 
to answer, but stammered so much, that what he said 
was inaudible. * Despite,* said the old squire, ‘ iiiy aver- 
sion to company in general, and to these people in par- 
ticular, yet the fatlier of that young woman forced 
himself into my library this morning, and wdicther 
agreeable or not to mo, insisted on an interview. The 
subject of it,* sir, you can easily divine.* Chai'}<*s, who 
had recovered himself, partly declared he had not the 
remotest idea. 

‘ Would you believe it, sir?* said the haughty squire, 
‘your new triend, the spinner of cotton, the cnqiloyer of 
those noisy urchins who daily disturb my meditations 
by their ::^i,lg|r^«j^tdamatious, has had the presutuptiou 
to hiuffin; tJie probability of an alliance between our 
families.* 

‘ Df what nature?* inquired the nephew with an imi- 
tation of innoceiiqe really wonderfuJ, considering the 
emotions of dread and hope wliich were contending for 
mastery within him. 

‘Would you trifle witli me, sir?* inquired the uncle ! 
in a tone of e^erity. I 

♦ I do assure yote’ was the reply, ‘ that J have not the 
smaUest notiote^of what kind of alkance 8ir James | 
ppopflited.* 

‘ Tlien you have sought the hand of his daughter?* 
This was a liome question ; but after a little conside- 
ratbn the young man answered frankly, boldly : ‘ No, 
Uncle ; 1 can say with a clear conscience that I have not 
sought Miss Bpindler in matrimony ; no allusion to any 
slich project has ever entered into our convcrsjition 
during the many deUghtfol hours 1 have spent in her and 
her toiily’s society.* Mr Oumble brightened up at this. 
There was, die thought, some sense of family dignity 
still left in his nopliew, despite his fretiuent visits to the 
imU^-owner and his growing love for the mezdiunical arts. 
Hoping to have such an airticipation confirmed, he tmide 
farther inquiries into the Uittare df tlie intimaegr whid 
existed > Uetwe^^ him and thdir neighbours. After A 
littee^itejwideralten, Charles replied In these tertns, * Idy 
dW if would be improper lit mo tei denytlikt 
libi^fl^ngs'with which I regard MUs gpihdler are tlie 
Ut^ageit it la pOiiniibie fbr tivan to expixieitee ; hut 1 


haVe>ialk^hys looked^ upon theirf^calilsiitionr hopeless. 

In the first i>lace, the circumstunctel Which’ Virfe 

first became aequahited>^ive iue^> ht tite.uyks df the 
woridi h. 8troug>tfl4inrte^lihr4*eg^d;;)1iilOw, |Iunl very'Uii- 
wllling to pres4 thelb as x dkdm whieuiiundetf other 
cuuistanees,wMild hkvu^bskn a^ voluntary soliettkion^ 1 
am said to tikve trtyedaiorlifb, undrupou thaib’grbund it 
is doibtfiil whdther ^0 hightA seoke^of '^tirade woUM 
iDOt^moJco her roAisal of whei^ bf greater 

pain tbart I havfe a right >te StflUetj llEUt of ewu^sSj what* 
ever her teolings may bei^ her friends* wbuld' net ue jus* 
titled in donsbntlng to her unidn wi*dh 'A i^mUikiSs bisn, 
the scipn of A broken famifr.' This spoech^beteg by no 
means accordant with his Views, wAs very dikppoiiitlng 
to the sqnire of Oninibleten. ^W'hrtl?!* hd asked^ *’d6 
you e.xiiend all those delicate scruples upon a weaver's 
daughter? — a woman whom an alliance with us woilM 
elevate? wlio would have the honour of being tliC first 
of her class to be introdu(“ed into the Crumble fiimily; 
which has remained untainted with plebeian blood since 
the Conquest? who would blot our escutcheon with 

quarteriiigs of ’ and liere the old gentleinkn paused, 

to consider wbethcr it would not be uiidigtiffieO to 
give way to a bit of playful extravagance*—* wlio would, 
peradventure, as I was about to observe, quarter on <mr 
shield a spinning-jenny with shuttles r*o/urt/, engrailed.* 
f'harles, taking advantage ot this little specimen of 
Herald’s college humour, voutureii to contradict his 
unde — an e.'fi>eriment which, on sucli n subject, he knew 
to be highly dangerous. ‘ There is nO|dmiger of Midi 
a misfortune, 1 assure you. The fact is, Sir James 
Spiiidler’s family is as old as ours !’ As if stung by s<ime 
bitter retort, the squire eagerly seized ttie baronetage 
to confound Ins nepfiew from its pag^. 

‘They arc,’ continued the latter, ‘the Splndlers of 
Sussex.’ 

This simple i^ieco of Information perplexed rather 
than please<l the old gentleman. Imirednlous, but 
anxious to satisfy his doubts, he forthwith left the 
room, dcsii'ing his neidiew to follow 1pm to the library, 
Mr Crumble went straight to a large folio, and open- 
ing it with the utmost eagerness, became so deeply 
immersed in the genealogy of the Spiudlers, tlgit all 
("linrles’s information concerning the young lady and 
hor father the cotton-spinner wont for nought. Volume 
after volume was consulted and replaced. At length 
the old gentleman, uttering an exclamation of wonder, 
ejaculated, ‘ Ennobleii in the thirteenth century, ciuar- 
tiTcd with royalty in tlie fourteenth, and in the jK'erago 
down to the Kevolutioul A man with this splendid 
lineage turned weaver ! Alas, alas, what are we com- 
ing to!* 

Poor Kennedy was dying of impatience to hear what 
had passed, in the interview betv^eeii Sir James and his 
uncle, con(!erning the subject next his heart, but the nltl 
gentleman was so overcome with wonderment at tlic 
fact of the owner of a bettor ficdigree than his own 
taking to trade, that he could give no natisfactory 
answer to the query. Hence Kennedy still regained in 
suspense — a state in which -he muSt be ftir the preSOht 
left, for it is now our business t6 ft^okv Sft Jaifl^s 
Spindler, as he drove down the aVeuuA tfl tliSfef OrjirWidfe’- 
ton village, after the unsatisfactptyTntelrVlei^ th<j 
squire. He had previously arratiged te me€?t hfk Agent 
at the Tabani on some matter ^hnOeted' With Kenhedy 
and his un^^e. The peculiar notlOha and pride of the 
squire had, however, dlsarranlted iheSe plans. 

On reaching the rustic porch Of tbe Inn be beliCld Mr 
Brevor, his agent, in close botiVeksatloh vri^ two s^ah- . 
gers; their business scemed urgent, aha they appeared 
annoyed at being recognised by ^ James’s itorhey. 
Immediately the carriage came in sight, thOy off' 
towards Criimbte Hsaii ^ You need not tkkfe hut the 
draught Of tlte dked I desired ^ it will 1^ 
us^ete now,* satdBIr yianies asihe enteted the best roofh 
of tlie little fettowfed by his man htteibeSs. The 
peculiar notions of the eccjentricold Iqrd of flie manor 
will allow me to carry out my iirojeht^at events 
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wayi itho were thOiso.twd and <lbrc8tGtff were spcead over tlie lA^n and park ? f^ar4 i 

- , w 1 ii; ! penftTs and smiths" were dotted about cnelednresi 

,, f Mr -Tap* -'thefrChiSWicGry' tipstaff, .end an ossisbantL and the sound of tlic hammer was heard where^pothinff 
TltO/ pPhTrUld sQUhrcl d\o will have his pride lowered had been previously audiblb hut the cawing of rooks. 
ttOw j JipR tOrfuight hf9l wiMiSlecp. in the Fleet- prison/ / All these people were superintended by'Eentlibuse, irho 
jlWiiirtueh shocked itfc tlus itews^ ,and gave’ them lectures on the belles lettres; and having 
nit^ofur^eiTf intlpiiies., Mt is rather odd/ began his been idla:*himstlf for so many years, wondered how they 
ii;i^4naUjti/,fith.at X^ahoiild. moot Tap here, ifor l was could get thsongh the quantity of work they performed^ 
ocaicqriied fhr tUt^ rc^>oude(Ut in tlieCrumbletoii i^erage J3y slow and cautious degrees, Kennedy had managed 
case, i)^(kunw alii the particulars. The tmth is, tlie to get his uncle’s consent to give to aSpindler a new 
tipstaff' is, thb ^befirer of an i attachment for costs, and branch of the family tree. The squire of Crumhloton 
mmU »» iU; duty bound,, convey the appellant to close liad pored over tile respective iKjdigreos for more, than 
qiu^iiTtoitSt, and keep iffm* thcr^ until the costs are paid/ a week, and it was only when he discovered tliat Sir 
IfBohind f^nough to follow roe into the carriage,’ saitl James was the first man of his family who had done , 
Bir hastily entering it himself. He ordered tlie anything useful, or dabbled in trade, that he gave hie 

CMaohmau to drive back to Crumble IIhU as quickly as cousimt. He, however, stipulated that the male heir 
ppBsible. (In.reaching the old manor-house, he lost not mfnturo should, on attaining his majority, obtain letters ' 
a moment, but proceed^ to the library. Here a scene | p. ^ to clwnge his name to C’rumble, that the luuch^ 
presented itself which would have appalled the stoutest 11 . ..^iiod name should not he Uv^t to posterity. And he 
heart. The Cliancery officer had already executed his 11 . ..ed that the marriage ceremony should be performed 
* oommission; the immediate effect of wliich was to render by a riglit reverend bishop, who was his fiftii or sixth 
Mr .Crumhlo scusek^ss ; in which state he lay in a chair, cousin, rcstTving to himself the right of giving away 
lk;ntUoure» the old faithful servant, was weeping like a tlie bride. , 

ohild* fmd Kennedy was struggling with the most violent All this was done exactly to liis mind. The Humpton 
grief while trying to revive his unck?. Spindler, when cotton factory w^as managed entirely by Kennedv, whom 
the first emotions preduced by this melancholy scene Sir James— retiring from active l^si ness — took into 
were mastered, quietly induced the tipstaff’ and his partiuTship. Devoting an energetic and well-formed 
companion to accompany him to the dra^ving-roimi, mind to the undertaking, it tlourished; and Crumble 
wlierc llrevor was waiting. Tlie aftcr-jiroceedings of Hall gradually regained the stately afffueneo it had 
I l-he wortliy knj^lit were lew, but decisive. He desired formerly enjoyed. The old scpiirc lived to see tliis con- 1 
! lire V or to examine iMr Tap’s piqiers, with a view to summation, to dandle on his knee a future applicant for ! 

I asctrtaiu correctly the amount of tlio demand. This the royal letters patent, and to he cured of his dislike 
I done, he arranged at on(!e with tlio officer for its dis- to the I^nil for the sake of the wonders it had worked 
I ciiargc by cheque, juid a guarantee for its duo pay- on tlie prosperity of the Manor. 

merit by . tlio London bankers from llrovor, whieh w.as ^ 

! pcrftudly satisfactory from so well-known and eminent ' ’ 

a lauyer. Mr Tup, glad to escape from a scene wliich LOITEJUNGS IN FRANCK— 1844. 
he owned shook even his nerves, took his departure, 
mid tlic master of (Vnmblcton was free. 

This information was c^autiously conveyed through 
^ennody ; but still the recluse was for the rest of that 
I day unable to comprehend the nature of the events 
I w'hich had passed. His reason seemed clouded, and he 
was left to enjoy that quiet which was so congenial to 
lus habits. When Kenneily returned to his true friend, 
i he felt oppressed with a weight cjf obligation that seemed 
, for him dilficult to bear, and impossible to remove. 

Hut Sir James knew liow- to make it sit easily. ‘ Things 
I have come to a crisis with a.vengieance !’ he exclaimed, 
as he returned Charles’s vrarm grasp of the hand ; ‘ and 
: then* is no more necessity for that caution which both 
mysidf and Lady Spindlcr Iiavc been obliged to use in 
; rek'reuee to a subject which has caused us much un- 
easiness, Motives of honour, wliich cannot he too highly 
appreciaUxJ, have, it is evident, prevented you from di- 
vijging certain feeh'ngs tow'ards a certain young lady 
whk'h, H has been long manifest to us, exist. Those 
fitelings, wc have also ascertained, are mutual. Your 
j^opourahlo reserve was, w^c found, making the young 
lady, mist^ruble, destroying her spirits, and undermining 
„X tliereforo took the bold step of consulting 
yi(ajij^,,nncle iou. mattefr. He would not, however, 
ereiJii .Hew My upplication may, liowcver, 

1^ nnuu suqres»f«k Indeed, there is another affair I 
wisJi to copsvdfc you both about; hut I will pot open it 
x\p^\ fiirl see you are agitated/ Charles, trembkjd 
from head to foot with tlie nu>^t acute eniotaqns, begged 
t^ir James to gq ow ; for though filled with ha^iiness, 

^ bq was, Jie said, toq old .a soldier tf) feel mwh agit-ated. 

. ‘.IVell, then, J have simply to ask whether you M^oukl 
like,|)Q bcOojuo a ootton-spinner?’ 

. How Chuqrks, answered tliis question, .was .shown by 
^bat| tooh plw> at Bunipton and Crumble. HaU during 
ndlpw|ujg.tbis ink^vi^w^ The uqighbpm^ood 
{Wt. |tipp.qffb<ii^ oC rqidy for miles romwl, and Crum- 
bl|^ton,.had ijmigar-oGUtision to envy the: prosperity 

!J KiQ^pjiblq Hall, was invaded by workmen 1 gardeners 



VISIT TO r.ERGOVIA. 

! Sri TING at the open windows of his hotel at the north 
side of the Fhice de .Taude, in Clermont, the traveller 
will iirohably be interested in observing, clear over the 
tops of the bouses on the south, and atf thii distance 
of four to five miles, a hill singular in its shape and 
appearance. i^Il the other hills in tin's part of Auvergne 
are less or more conical, hut this one resembles a huge 
table, its rnggetl sloping sides appearing to terminate 
in a plain, level with the rounded tops of the neigh- 
bouring mountains. T'housands of 
bestow only a momentary attention onthisstfiiigely- 
shaped mass, and there an end of the matter; but o&ers, 
inquiring its name, perhaps learn that few mouutnius in 
France have obtained such celebrity and accordingly 
spend a day’s excursion upon it before leaving the coun* 
try. I wish to s.ay a few words respecting this hill. 

Anciently, (Jaul — modern France — was inhabited by 
a number of independent tribes, each in itself a little 
nation ; a few of these nations only uniting on cx^ca-^ 
sions of ('onimou* ami extreme danger Taking advttu* 
tage of this weakness of organisation, the Roman 
republic despatched Julius Ciesar with -an array to 
elFect the conquest of tlie country. Sueoessful eveiy- 
where he went, this sagacious general was baffled by 
the heroism of the Averni, the tribe who inhaMted 
what we now term the Auvergne mountiidna s: witli 
them his motto was anything but — oidiVwi Ai* 
though a rude and uncultivated people, thnm monUT 
taineers displayed considerable ingenuity In d^nding 
themselves. They fortified tUeit . towns .Mttl moasitW 
bijains of wood, fixed in the greun^ And^tt^d ih 
posite directions, with layers of inttbe 

intervals. Walls of this kind weTO fM^ 
feet in thickness, nnd of as groat a eSRtfanr 

base being proteqtod with largo stfSilBSk, 
on the top there were towsreijeffrepos^ .nf 
akins, impervious to attacks rGnnpowi^. 
known in those tlmes^n^o; Rostsona ffotdd^qnly bring 
their batterittgi^npiadodMiir.tgi ffivdl plac^jrand j£ ,the 
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fortification was on a hill, these eiipincs were generally 
nseloss. When CaBsar, at the head of six legions, entered 
the territories of the Averni, lie was brought to a pause 
before Gergovia, a city strongly fortified in the manner 
we have described, on the flat top of the hill which wc 
behold from our windows in Clermont. A more incon- 
venient situation for a city could not possibly hi^.^elected, 
for it is approachable on any side only by long and steep 
ascents ; hut convenience in these ages of barbarism 
wag not thought of, provided life and property were 
secure. 

According to Caesar’s own account of his attack on 
Gergovia/ he found it one of the toughest jobs he had 
ever been engaged upon. The gallant Averni, headed 
by Vcrcingetorix, and assisted by detachments from 
other Gaulish tribes, had a complete command of the 
hill ; and with enormous stones, darts, and arrows, they 
destroyed tlio d)psiegcrs when they attempted to aji- 
.proaoh. U’he* Roman « general secured a favourabJe 
position, as he tells us, on a neighbouring lieiglit, and 
by various stratagems tried to circumvent tlio Averni. 
As a Inst re.source, he led on an attack by the hack part 
of the liill where therycent is less abnij)!, and was able 
to attain a footing ■within an outwork (jf stonc.s ; hut he 
found it necessary to retreat from Ihia cbing<Toiis posi- 
tion. The Gauls, ifjspired by tlie cries cd' their women, 
who appeared with dishov<>il(‘d hair on tlie ranijiarts, 
drove the most impetuous of the legions back with great 
slaughter. Seven himdred Romans fell in the engage- 
ment. After spending several days fruitlesslv in ina- 
noRTivring on the plain, ivifti a view to seduce the Gauls 
from their vantage ground, Cmsar — the conqueror of 
the world — was forc'cd to abandon the siege. Tlie rea- 
son which ho assigns for his retreat—* tliat he had done 
en#»ugh to confinu tlie courage of his men, and abate 
the pride of the Gauls’ — is amusingly disingenuous; an 
excuse, at least, wliiidi would have scarrdy jiassed 
muster at the Horse Guards. He was, in point of fact, 
heathy the Gergovians. 

interesting from the figure which Gergovia thus 
makes in ancient history, as v'cll as from its geological 
character, my^ friend and I resolved on ntakiny it the 
object of a day’s pilgrimage. Wc accordingly bin -} a car 
for the purpose; and one morning pretty early, along 
with (ruillaume as guide, sallied out on the; proposed 
journey. Our way lay almost due soutli from Ctorniov.t, 
and conducted us along a scries of miserable narrow < 
roads, aflcending between the rude wall.s which bound ! 
the and fields on the lower slopes. Ere i 

Wf‘ riiiiched the limits to w'hich the car could advance, 
tlie day became intensely hot. Gad-flie.s flew alnnit us 
in swarms, and lighting on the poor haiik wdiich dragged 
our vehicle, drew l||ood at a thousand points. Near the 
village of Ceyrat we abandoned the car, and took to 
clambering the ugly broken path, ivliich was not par- 
tieelarly easy; for, while one hand wms engaged in 
liolding an umbrella overhead to intercept the rays of 
the sun, the other was busy keeping the flies at a proper 
distance. • 

Our first object was to ascend Alontrognon, wliose 
western flank we had already gained. Thi.s is a hill 
remarkable among many remarkable hills. It is a 
tolerably regular cone, broad at the base, and terminat- 
ing in a small plateau, on w’hich stumls the tall and 
picturesque ruin of a castle. Unlike the puys we had 
formerly visited, it is a mass of columnar basalt resting 
on calcpeous matter, the basalt to all appearance being 
the relic of a stream of lava which had flowed o-ver the 
fresh-water limestone of the plain, and been subse- 
quently raised to its present position. Having scramhldd 
across the uppermost vineyards, wo reached a steep 
slope, an entire tract of loose basaltic stones, and on this 
we climbed to the top of the eminence. Although con- 
siderably lower than the range of puys at a distance of 
a few miles in the north-west, the view from the apex 
was charming, for it immediately overlooked on all 
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sides fertile rural scenes. The ruin, so conspicuous for 
many miles across the Limagne, occupied the wliolc 
plateau, and must at one time have beeu a massive 
keep, with outworks — the stronghold of one of those 
Auvergnat barons whose oppressions led to their extir- 
pation in the reign of Louis XIII. The walls remaining, 
built of the blue basalt of the hill, measifred eight feet 
111 thickness, and may yet endure the returning blasts C'f 
a hundred winters. 

To get to Gergovia, it was necessary to descend the 
hill on its south side, and from the valley below climb 
aiiotlicr eminence towards the east. Two hours were 
consumeil in this intermediate journey — heat awful, and 
the shade of every walnut and cherry-tree thankfully 
accopt(*d. Guillaume’s flask of uin-ordnmairc and water, 
cooled at a fountain by the ivay, was in frequent requi- 
sition. The road conducted us by what must be called 
the back of 'Mount Gergovia— supposing the side next 
(’lerniont to be its face — and most likely by the direc- 
tion in 'which Cmsar made bis attimk. Sha]>ed, as I 
said, like .a table, its upper edge for a space of forty to 
fifty feet is a t‘rag, bristling with rocks and splinters ; 
and ■when one struggles his way over tliose harriers, be 
find.s liimself on a plain covered with about as many 
stones as blades of grass — fin arid stony "W'astc — which, 
lunvever, at the time of our visit, afl'orded a scanty 
pasture to a flock of sheep. 

And here stood the city of Gergovia. Wc walked 
about to discover if possibly any remnant were visible; 

' but not a renir.aut, nor the faintest outlii^G of a remnant, 
can be discovered. The plain seemed to liefrom two to 
three ini!c.s in length fnan east to wTSt, hy from a 
quarter to an eighth of a mile across,* The ground 
h.nin;' been ninsaekc d by antiquanesMias yielded up a 
mimher of (Gaulish medals, w'eapons. utensils, and otlier 
ohjeets. f’he remains of a eavern has also lH‘en dis- 
eovered. Th(‘ exterior di'fvnees having been (‘onstructed 
chiefly of timber, lim(‘ has long sinet* swejit them from 
existence; ami the same agency has destroyed the 
inti‘rior huildings, which in all likelihood were of the 
same rude and simiile materials. Along the verg(‘ 
the plateau, the heaps of stones are more than usually 
numerous ; and these may have been con^'erned in giving 
sti- ogth to the walls, from wdiich the Ger^'oviaiis com- 
mitted such havoek on their enemies. 

Satisfied with an inspection of the plateau, Ave jiro- 
eeeded ilowm the steep fronting (.'lermont, with the 
Anew' not only of returning homeward, but of examining 
the gectlogieal stnictiire of the mountain. The nortli 
.«i(le, aGiicIi Ave descended, is jieculiarly favourable for 
this kind of scrutiny. The torrents of winter have 
he-weil a ravine of considerable depth, from the higlirer 
to the low'cr ground.s, and iu Avhich tlie vnriou.s strata, 
one above another, are exposed to the prying curiosity 
of the tourist. From an f)b.«crvation of the ravine, 
as w’ell as of the uppm* ]>art of the hill, it ajqiears 
that the AA’hole protuberance is an alternation of 
currents of basaltic lava with the calcareous strata of 
the fresh-vt ater formation. First, on a level with the 
plain, Ave liavc a bed of yelloAvisli-'W'hito limestone, full 
of the organic remains which distinguish the general 
substance of tlie Tdmagne. Then comes a thick covering 
of laA'-a, AAbich had flowed from a neighbouring volcano, 
and inserted itself into all the irregularities of the soil 
over wliieh'it poured. Above this hard rock comes 
calcareous or frcsh-vi'ater strata again, here and there 
blended Avith another stream of basaltic lava which had 
flowed over all, and formed a\ hat may be called a top- 
dressing to the heap. What countless ages must have 
elapsed before this curious alternation of sedimentary 
and volcanic matter could have been effected — ages to 
which the historical period— Caesar’s visit, for example, 
nineteen hundred years ago— is but a day ! 

Gergovia is not singular in its constitution. A num- 
ber of other hills in its vicinity exhibit similar appear- 
ances. The probability is, that the wh»lc origin^ly 
formed one mass. By the washing away of the softer 
intermediate parts, an ancient plateau has been divided 
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into separate hills. Alternate upheaTiiifr aud depression 
by subsequent subterranean ap:eney have, in all like- 
lihood, helped to complete the phenomenon. That every- 
thing has been very mueh as it is— cold, hard, and fixed 
— here and in other parts of Auvergne for t\vf> thousand 
years, is beyond a doubt. Ca\sar saw the country as it 
now appears to the tourist ; nor docs it soeiii that* he 
was at all aware that the mountains over which he led 
his legions liad once smoked and raged like Vesuvius. 

- Latterly, the ravine on the face of G ergo via has been 
rapidly enlarging towards the valley beneath ; masses 
of the caloaroous strata have been undermined by Ihi' 
torrents, bringing down wdlh them the superincunibent 
matter and portions of the vineyards which d(‘rorate tlie 
low^er flanks of the mouiitaiii. From this and other 
quarters, groat quantities of rubbish are nimually float(‘d 
into the Allier, and tlience into the Loire, filling their 
beds, and rendering them almost useless >o navigation. 
Fragments of basaltic rock from Gergi»via and its kin- 
dred raount'iins are daily rolling on their way down 
the beds of tlieso rivers, forming, by their mutual abra- 
sion, the gravel and boulders w hich in suniimT apj)car 
in long dry readies on their hanks. And thus, in pro- 
cess of ages, are nnissive niountaiiis of lava frittered 
down to the pebbles beneath our feet. Is anything iii- 
.significant ? 

It w'ould he reasonable for an inquiring mind to ask, 
if there be no expiring manifestations of the Imat which 
once found vent in the volcanoes of Auvergne The 
only existing, symptom of this ancient coinimstion is 
found in the hot springs of Vichy, Ituyat, and Aloiit j 
d'Or. The high temperature of these wait- rs is, wnih i 
jirobahility, ttuced to the same ageney wlm h in former | 
times produced ?lie pn}s wc bail bec'ii visiting. | 

These hot mineral 'waters, however, are les.^i singular j 
tlian unothtT kiud of springs noturiecnnnon iiftAnvei'gnc, 
two of whidi, and by far the most, reinarkahlc. rise ! 
'Within the outskirts of Clermont. Tl-.e day alter om 
return from our mountain i-xcur.sion found oiii paity 
thrcailing its way into the suburb of St Alyre, in quest 
^of its famed springs ; which we at length alighted 
upon within a private gardtm. Those waters, whieli 
gush in considerable volume from the ground, arc eallcsl 
Fontaines IVlritiante; hut tins is scareely eorna't. Cal- 
careous in tlieir nature, they only cover with a yellowihli 
fawn-coloured crust any olqecL wilh wdiich they arc 
long in coiilact. Being conducted hv artificial channels 
fi'oin their sounic, the water drops from them, and 
forms vast stahictitio aggregations of limestone. (>uc‘ 
of tile masses, in progress of inereast* at the rate of 
two or three inches per annum, forms a substantial 
bridge across a rivulet. Tlie formation of travertine 
is so ordinary a phenomenon, that it is no wmndcr, 
and I should not think of expatiating on the subject, 
unless for tlic purpose of showing my countrynieu what 
may be done by ingenuity to make a spring of this 
‘ nature useful in tlic art.s, or, to speak in a language 
perhap.s better understood, useful in turning the penny. 

Led by a damsel, the naiad of the fountain, vve are 
conducted llirough tin* garden to an erection of boards, 
a rude Imt, into tlie roof of which we observe the water 
precipitated from its conduit. Opening the dooi, wc 
pcrtaiive a house full of s]iray. The water, diverted into 
sub-rills, is dashed and splaslied about on the floor, and 
on tiers of s1k*1vt.s, in a very odd sort of way, being 
permitted, after performing this service, escafic by a 
channel btsneath. Jjooking through the spray from the 
nmltitude of cataracts, we perceive that, scattered all 
over the place, on the floor and on the slielves, tlierc lie 
moulds of medals, and other objects, all in the process 
of receiving an incrustation. The spray falling in 
showers, deposits minute particles of the substance 
held in solution in the water, and which are so fine, 
tlmt the water appears clear to the eye. In about three 
months a mould, an eighth of an inch deep, is filled 
with the deposit, and yields a cast as exact and beauti- 
ful as if cut from a piece of polished stone. The casts 
are of two varieties. Those produced by the spring to 


which wc w^ere first conducted are of a yellow tinge, 
and as uniform in the grain as a piece of hone. The 
other spring, which daslies into a different receptacle, 
yields easts containing crystalline particles, and have a 
glittering mixed appearance ; they are also less fine in 
tlicil* outlines. 

Aftc|t*Ratis%dTig our curiosity witii the operative part 
of tlu^ estalilislimcnl, wi* entered by invitation the soUe 
de commerce — a store for the sale of products^ of the 
springs. In tliis collection there w^as much trash, in the 
form of incnisli'd eggs, fruits, ne sts of birds, and various 
small aiijiiials ; but there was likewise nuich to please a 
visitor ol taste. The nu'dals of (‘la.ssic flgures„and heads 
of distinguished men, W'ere particularly attractive. We 
bought a few' of these elegant objects as trophies of 
Fn'iieh art. Vast quantities are dispo.sod of in \4ohy 
and the other watering-places of Auvergne; and, I be- 

• , there is also a depot for them ju Pans.’ 'J'Jie 
' . „i.er number are mounted ihy their • purchasers as 
i. ■■.s’hrooelie.s. At tin’ prices charged, from two to 
tlirec francs each, it may bo said that the sah* of these 
curios ilie.s, which cost the ])roprietor of the springs 
almost nothing, must be no inipn^ltable trade. 

‘ T II L G 1 F 

Tin: (hn' is an American annual of great ty]H)graphical 
elegance, and embellished with many beautiful engrav- 
ing.s. It contains an article, which, for several reasons, 
appears to us so remarkable, that we leave aside several 
eflusioiis of our ordinary e<.v#ttributors in order to make 
room for an abridgment of it. The writer, Mr Edgar A, 
i^)c, is evidently an acute observer of mental phe- 
nomena; and we have to thank him for one of the 
aplest illustrations wdiich could well be conceived* of 
that eni'ion.s iilay of two minds, in whieli one person, let 
us call liim A , guesse.s what another, B, w ill do, judging 
that B W ill adopt a particular line of iHilicy to circun>- 
vunt A. 

THT- PURLOINKI) UElTKIi. 

At Paris, just after dark, one gusty evening in the 
autumn of 18-, 1 was enjoying the twdfold luxury of 
meditation and a meerseluium, in company with my 
friend (\ Aiv^uste Uiiinn, in Ids little baek library, or 
hook-closet, au Iniisieiiie, No. ^3, Kue JJuiiot, Faubourg 
St (rermaiii. For an liour, at least, wo Jiad inanitained 
a profound silence, when the door of our apartment 
was thrown o])i*n, and admitted 
iSlonsienr G , the prefect of the Parisian luOTce. 

We gave him a liearty weh’ome. 'I’he prefect sat 
down, and shortly thseJosed a most perplexing case, in 
which Ids professional services had J^ecn in requisition, 
Ihs story was this. ‘1 have received information that 
a certain domnnent, of the last importance, has been 
piuloiiied from the royal apartments. The individual 
w ho jairloiiied it is known ; this is beyond a doubly 
fur he Avas seen to take it. It is known also that it 
remains in his q^ossession. The person on whom the 
theft Avas committed is a certain royal personage, a 
female, over AKlioin the holder of the document* has 
gained by this means a dangerous ascendancy — her 
lionour and peace arc jeopardisiid.’ | 

‘ But this ascendancy,’ I interposed, ‘ Avould depend 
upon the robber’s knowledge of the loser’s knowledge of 
the robber. Who would dare ’ 

* The thief,’ said G , ‘ is the minister D — inrho 

dares all things — those unbecoming, as well as those 
U'coming a man. The method of the theft was not less 
"Ugenions than bold. The document in question, a 
letter, had been received by the personage robbed while 
alone in the royal boudoir. During its perusal, she was 
suddenly interrupted by the entrance of another exalted 
individual, from whom especially it w^ her wish to 
conceal it. After a hurried and endeavour to 
thrust it in a drawer, she was forced to place it, open 
as it was, upon the table. The address, however, was 
uppermost ; and the contents thus unaxposed, the letter 





: ]^6o^hii»d8 df ‘‘the 

! rorii'ttsfioti 6f ,tfte pfttilbri nv^ fjithott»^ 

' secret; A£fe-^<m^§- %inin^(r 'tru^dadtidns, 
fshMu^h 4n''hk oraWitt^y lkl^^Mi^^,' lle tjTO 
somewhat BimUar to the pne in question, toperis^H' 4^^ 
tc^niJs to Vdwl* ffcj yha^6h!en It Sn juxtap^ilSdW to the 

other. fAgain he*itott*torse^ fbr sbttie fifteen iBtion 

tl^di>t(mic Atlfehgth) *in taMng leave, lie tokes 

the 'table* ‘^the letter to ivhleK lie hftd'<ho' elftim. 
6wner sscir, but <jf course dared riot cal! 

S bUon to' the ac^, in the preseiriie of the third 
dri; wiiri' itOD^ at her elbow: The minister de- 
; riitotorid,? IriaVlhg his o^n letter, orieof no importance. 
O^^TOri-^I^Ie.^ *1116 ^wer thus attained has, for some 
past,'h6eii welded for political purposes to a 
dangcroujf e^cteUt; The person robberl is now 
thoroughly conyinced; yreiy day, of the necessity of 
reclaiming the letter. But this of course cannot be 
done opcn^y. In fine; driiTii to despair, slie has com* i 
mitted the matter to me.^ 

*Tt is .clear,* said J, ‘ as you observe, that the letter 
is still in possession of thri minister since it is this 
possession, and hot any employment of the letter, which 
bestows the power.* With the employment, the power 
departs.* 

‘ True,* said G : * .and upon this conviction I pro- 

ceeded. My first care was to make thorough search of 
the minister’s hotel ; and here my chief embarrassment 
lay in the necessity of searching without his knowledge. 
Beyond all things, I have been warned of the danger 
which wouW rcsulfc from giving him reason to fiU8i)ect 
our design.’ 

i Vl^ut,’ said I, ‘ you are quite an fait at these investi- 
I gations. The Parisian police have done this thing often 
I before.’ 

I * 0 yes ; and for this reason I did not despair. The 
habits of the minister gave me, too, a great advantage. 
He is frequently absent from home all night His ser- 
vants are by no means mirnerous. They sleep at a di.s- 
tance from their master’s apartments, and, being chiefly 
Neapolitans, dre readily made drunk. I have keys, as 
ylcrii^ow, w'ith which I can open any chamber or cabinet 
in ^ris. iTot tht^ months, a night has not xiassod, 
dtU^g tlie greater parttof which 1 have not been cn- 

gagb^, jjersonally, in rarisacking the I) Hotel. My 

honqtte is interested, and, to mention a great secret, the 
reward Bo I did not abandon the search 

until I flmDecome fully satisfied that the thief is a more 
astute man than myself. I fancy that I have investi- 
^^'ited every nook and corner of the premises in which 
it is possible thi|it^the paper can be concealed. Yet, 
neither is the lettrir on the person of the minister. He 
has beep twice waylaid, as if by footpads, and his per- 
son has been rigotousiy searched under my own in- 
Bpection.’ 

* Suppose you detafl,' said I, ‘ the particulars of your 
searcli of tie premises.’ • 

‘ Why, tiie fact is, we took our time, and we searched 
everifwhtrt. I hate had long experience in these affairs. 

1 took the entire building, room by room, devoting the 
nights of a w^ol^ Week to each. Wc examined first the 
furniture of each apartment. We opened every possible 
drawer ; and I presume you know that, to a properly- 
trained police agent, such a thing as a secret drawer 
is impossible. Any man i$ a dolt who permits a “ secret** 
drawer to escape him in a search of this kind ; the thing 
is so plain. There is a certain amount of bulk — of 
space— to be accouhted for in every cabinet. Then wj 2 
have accurate rules. The fiftieth part of aline cdUld 
not escjsj^ us. After the cabinets, we took the chairs ; 
the cushi^u^ with the fine long needles y<m 

From the tables ye tpm^ed 

^ table, 6r , other, similar^ 
Pf furniture, is reniofed by thb t^rsori 
wianme to iSehCeal an article *, then'thh Icgis exbaviiMd, 


ia|iidbltud>wiahiia iha^top 

' ;i^]^M;*<'Tti6>ho«iMaand«to^ ef s^te^posts /«re 
I ^yfeddu^the^iatsaiet'wj^J^siMi: s tn'i w 

’ ^'BtiteoUM * hdit Itie baiviity'vbei Kletecirid fsoundiugi?* 

' Taskridi i*' ,, , M.. 

'By yeansw when * the^ftfrtiqto as (depbeited^ a 

.yifiSelen^^ad^n|gtof!do^ be ^laJebd ianoltitid k. Be- 
sides/' in 'Oiir' easu^ wO' werO" cAiMgad to^^proceed iwithout 
noise.* 's'jI 

‘But yyri could nieit htwa'^aetoovud-ryou isould not 
have talteri' to pieces ajl artieks of toraiture in which it 
would haVo been possible to make O' d^sit in the 
manner you mention. ' A* letter may be compressed 
into A thin spiral roll, not diflfering much in s^pe or 
bulk from a large knitting^^ieedle, and in this form it 
might he inserted into the rung of a chsiir, tor example. 
You did not take to pieces all the chairs ?* 

‘ Certainly* not ; but we <bd better. AVc examined 
the rungs of every chair in the hotel, and, indeed, the 
jointings of every description of Aimituiu^ by the aid of 
a most powerful microscope. Had tliero been any traces 
of recent disturbance, we should not have failed to de- 
tect it instantiT. A single grain of gimlet-dust* or saw- 
dust, tor examjde, would have been a* ubvioas as atn 
apple. Any disorder in the glueing — any unusual gaping 
in the joints — would have sufiiced to insure detection.’ 

‘ Of course you looked to tlie mirrors, between the 
boards and the plates ; and you prohwi the beds and the 
bedclothes, as well as the ctirtains and carpets?’ 

‘ That of course ; and when wo had sgrveyed cverj'- 
particle of the furniture in this way, theii wc examined 
the house its(“lf. We divided its entire surfatie into 
compartments, whieli we numbered, so thht none miglit 
bi‘ missed ; the n we scrutinised esieli kidividual square 
inch throughout the premises, including tlie two houses 
immediately a<ljoining, with the microscope as before.* 

* The two houses adjoining!’ 1 exclaims ; ‘ you must 
have had a great deal of trouble?’ 

‘ We had ; hut the reward offered is prodigious.* j 

‘ ^'ou explored the floors beneath the earj>ets:''’ | 

‘Beyond doubt; wo removed every carpet, and exa-^^ : 
mined the boards with the microscope.* j 

* And the paper on the walls ? * * Yes.* 

‘ Y ou looked into the cellars ? * * 

‘ We did ; 'and as time and lalx^ur were of no impor- 
tance, we dug up every one of them to tlie dtqitU of four 
feet.* 

‘ Then,’ I said, * you have been making a miscalcnla- i 
' tion, and the letter is rw^iixm the premises, as you sup- 
pose.’ 1 

* I f(*ur you are right there,* said tlic pretoefe. ‘ And * 
now, J)upin, ivhat would you adVise me to do 

‘ To make a thorough re-search of the premises.* ! 
‘ That is absolutely needless,* replied (I- — . ‘I ate ■ 
not more sure that I breathe than I am that the letter I 
is not at the hotel.* ^ | 

*I have no better advice to give yoii,* said Bupfn. * 
‘You have, of course, an acctirate oescfiptlon of the 
letter?* 

‘ Oh yes ! * And here the prefec’t, produCfttg a 
raudum-book, proceeded to read altted a minuto riboottril 
of the internal, and especially of the extetitet ^apprikf- 
ance of the missing documeftt Bbon flihii^tig tlte 
perusal of this description, be took bis A^rartute, mwe 
entirely depressed in spirite than I liali '^f ichown 
good gentleUcvan before. ' ' ' ' ' ‘ ' 

In about a mottth*aftorwards ho tfaid bs janothtff visit, 
and found ua occupied Very pefurly aa 'fe^fdre. Jfe took 
a pipe aUd a chair, and entered into sotee ordlwaty rioh- , 
ration. At length I said*- ' > I 

‘ Well, but, O what of puHolned ' letter? I | 

pt^me ybtt have at hiat made up yotrf m!hd tout thOto 
is. ho siidh thing as overtoachiug thh minister * 
*T*>otrnc; I mode the re-etamintitjon, howew, as 
Hupin shgge*!^ » was aU labOjpqr l6st, ns 1 knew it 
would 'be, ' . 

* Hbw touch wa6 the toward dflbtod, did you toy 

askbd!D'b|iln.'' ' ’ 
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' i rai/veij^ greatuflesd^ft vetyTliiientl r0wg<ird-nrli 

(kitt't Uko^tatfagr bo^ m^: preeiaely 5 but one jthing, | 
will Bay, that 1 wonldat mind giying Joy uidivid^ 
chaiidc^'lbV/>‘ifitty itkoiate to any on^i^hot oQhld 

obtain me that letter. The fact is, it i^s becoming, of 
nioiie4hd^|sibrediit|Kin1nn^^ eYeey, day ; laod, the reward 
haa be^ hiteftyddobleii 1 would really give fifty 
aimd fhinbs, every ecDtieue of it» to any one who would 
aid me in the matter.’ 

‘In that case,’ replied Pupin^ q)ening a drawer, and 
produoiiiig a eheok'^book^ ‘ you may ae well fill me up a 
cliGbk for- the (unount mention^. Wlwn you have 
signed It^ I will band you thb letter.* 
t 1 iWM astounded. The prefect appeared Absolutely 
ttiiuiderstrieJcen. some minutes he remained speech- 
less ami motionless, looking incredulously at my friend 
with open mouth, and eyes that seemed starting from 
thflir sockets; then, apparently recovering liimself in 
some measure, he seized a pen, and after several pauses 
and vacant stares, finally filled up and signed a cheek 
for fifty thousand francs, and handed it across tho table 
tolXupirk Tlie latter examined it carefully, and depo- 
sited it in his pocket-book ; then, unlocking an escritoire^ 
took tlienoe a letter and gave it to the prefect. This 
functidhaiy grasped it in a perfect agony of joy, opened 
it with a trembliDg hand, oast a rajud glance at its con- 
touts, and then, scrambling and struggling to the door, 
ruBtied at length unceremoniously from the room and 
friiui the house* without liaving uttered a syllable since 
l>npin had recyiested him to fill up the (;hecK. 

When he had gone, my friend entered into some ex- 
pUniations. 

‘ The i’arisJUn police,’ he said, ‘ are exceedingly able 
in their w'ny. They are persevering, ingenious, cunning, 
and Uioroughly versed in tlie knowledge which their 

(Inties seem chiefly to demand. Tims, wdien,^ dc- 

hiiilcd to us bis mode of searching the premises at the 

hotel D , I f('lt entire confidence in his having made 

a satisfactory investigation, so far as his labours ex- 
tended.* 

‘ So far as his labours extended?’ said I. 

' Yes,’ said 1 lupin. ‘ Tlie meiisures adopted w'cro not 
only the best of tlicir kind, but (tarried <mt to absolute 
perfection, Ilud the letter been deposited within the 
rang© of their 8eni*cb, these fellows would beyond a 
question have found it.’ 

1 merely laughed, but lie seemed quitef serious in all 
that he said. 

‘ The measures, tlien,’ he continued, ‘ were good in 
their kind, and well executed ; their defect lay in their 
being inapplicable to the case and to the man. A cer- 
tain set of luglily ingenious resources are, with the pre- 
fect, a sort S I’roQrustean bed, to which he forcibly 
adapts his designs. But he perpetually errs by being 
too deep or too sliallow for the matter iu hand ; and 
many a schoolboy is a better reasoner than he. I knew 
gai©! jeight years of age, M^hoso success at gue^ ing 
iirtW gam«;«J^ “even and odd” attracted universal ad- 
miration. This game is simple, and is played with 
uwj^rbjias, Cki/e player holds in his hand a number of 
demands of another whether that num- 
b|^48,ov^,^r] pdd»> If the guess is right, tlie gucsser 
s i< ^roug. Ue loses one. Tlie boy to wliom 1 
t^ie marliles pf the school. ^ Of course he 
iSOnni of guessing i and this lay in mere 

observation and admeasurement 6f the astuteness of his 
of^onantf^ J^ox example, an arrant siinpl®wa is his op- 
iand, holding np Ws closed h^d, “ are they 
even ^^0(04? ” Qur siOioolboy. odd, and loses; 

but upon the second trial he wins, mr he then says to 
hitnsel4 ^ thOiVmploton had them eV^ upon the first 
tria!i apd hls'aj^miinjt of cunning* U jn«t summit tp 
make him hnyp tiem ^d uppnthosopana ; iwiUtliere- 
fiWO«uesa od4 V’ ho guesses odd, and wins. How, with 
a, sjmsletqn Uo dagpee ahoye tlie fiwt, he woi4d:%ve 
reasoned thqs : “ This fellow finds that in the first ui- 
ntmee J «uewodiOd4;ipidsip the second, he wip propose 
to hiiDsefir, upon the first impulse, a siinplp ynrwilpu 


frot«i6Yea to odd, aa did th^^firs^ piipjiletpn ; bpti t^u a 
second tliougbt will stmggeBt th^t tmi| ia tooj simifio a 
variation, and finally, he will decidejlip^jtipttmgJttpYen 
as before ; I will tlicrefbre guess evoi> 
aud wins. Now this mode of reasoning ifl:* the edbool- 
boy, -whom liis fellows termed, “ lucky, wfiat,, in last 
analysi^tis it^’ * , , > 

‘It is merely,’ I said, * aii identification 

soner's intellect wdth that of his opponent/ , 

‘ It is,* said Dupiu ; ‘ and, upon inquiring of tljp hpy 
by what means Ue effected tho </(w owyA identification, in 
which his success consisted, f received answer as ^foln 
lows “ When I. wish to find out Imw wise, or lipw 
stupid, or liow good, or how wicked, is any ond, orwliat 
arc his tiioughts at the moment, X fashion the expression 
of my face, tus accurately as possible, in accordance with 
the expression of liis, and then yruiti to see what thouglita 
or sentiments arise in my mind or heart, as if to match 
; ' '' :iespond with the expression.” This response of 
ii- 'schoolboy lies at the bottom of all the spurious pro- 
fundity which has been attributed to Ilocbefoucault, to 
La Boiigivc, to Machiavelli, and to Campanella.* 

‘ And the identification,’ 1 said, ‘ of the reasoncr’s in- 
tellect with that of his opponent tlcpends, if I under- 
stand you aright, upon the accuracy with which the 
opponent's intellect is admeasured ?', 

‘Nor its practical value it depends upon this/ replied 
Dupin ; ‘ and the prefect and his cohort fail so frequently, 
first, by default of this identification, and, secondly, by 
ill-admeasurement, or rather through non -admeasure- 
ment, of the intellect witli^ which they are engaged. 
They consider only their owji ideas of iiigehuity ; and, 
in searching for any thing hidden, advert only to the 
modes in which i/in/ would have hidden it. They arc 
right in this much--that their own ingenuity is a faith- 
ful representative of that of the vms; hut wlien flic 
eiimiiiig of the individual felon is diverse in character 
from their own, the felon foils them of course. This 
jdways happens when it is above their own, and very 
usually when it is below. Tlicy have no variation of 
principle in their investigations : at best, when urged by 
some unusual emergency-— by some extraordinary reward 
— they cxtentl or exaggerate their old modes of practice^ 
w ithout touching their principles. What, for example, 
in this case of 1) , has been done to vary the prin- 

ciple of actiorf ? What is all tjiis boring, and probing, 
and sounding, and scrutinising with the microscope, and 
dividing the surfiice of the building into registered 
square inches ; what is it all but an exaggeration of (he 
application of the one principle, or of 

search, which ai’e based upon tlie one set of notions re- 
garding human ingenuity, to wdiicli tlie prefect, in the 
long routine of his duty, has been accustomed ? Do you 
not see he bos taken it for granted that all men ptOOf^fi 
to conceal a letter— not exactly in a gimlet-ho& bored 
in a chair-leg — but at least iu some out-of-the-way 
hole or corner suggested by the same tenor of thought 
which would urge a man to secrete a letter in a giufiet- 
liole bored in a jihair-leg? And do you not see, also, 
tliat such recherche^ nooks for concealment are adapted 
only for ordinary occasions, and would he adopted, ptfiy 
by ordinary intellects ; for, in aU cases of ooncealmept, 
a disposal of the article concealed — a disposal of it lii 
this recherche manner— is, in the very first instatice,^ pve- 
sumed and presumable j and thus its discovery dopehds 
not at all upon the acumen, but altogether upon the 
mere care, patience, and detennination of tfi^^^iwlekers ; 
and where the case is of importance, pr, wlikt lainbunts 
to the same thing in the policial eye*f, thfe reward 
IS of magnitude, the qualities in questiob^ ]^ve:»euer hech 
ifnown to fail. Y pu will npw under^t*^4 ^ 
in suggesting that had the purlpin^dii^^^ Itetin hiddi^ftt 
anywhere within the limits of thepiffq<A’a 
in other w<^6, ^iad the principle of|j^,conceidtfie® 
comprehended within the principle^ ^of ’th$ M 


compreheh&d within the principle^ ^of ’th$ prd^tf @ 
disepyery wpdd have ton a p(f4itt^’*^^^bther heyoud 
question, PTlns function!^y,hp#QytehA^ tofi th 
mistifiedj arid the ffemote toiti 
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tlie suppasitiaii that the minister would do wliat he 
would have done himself— taken vast care to conceal 
the letter on account of its being so very precious. I 
went to work differently. My measures were adapted 
to the minister’s capacity, with reference to the cir- 
cumstances by which he was surrounded. I knew him 
as a courtier too, and as a bold intrhjMant. '^Such a 
man, I considered, could not fail to be awar® of the ordi- 
nary policial modes of action. lie (‘ould not have failed 
to anticipate — and events have jiroved that he did not 
fail to anticipate — the waylayings to wliich he was sub- 
jected. He must have foreseen, I reflected, the secret 
investigations of his prcTniscs. His frequent absences 
from home at night, which were hailed by the prefect 
as certain aids to his success, 1 regarded only as ruses, 
to afford opportunity for tlujrough search to tlic police, 
and thus the 'sooner to impress them with the convic- 

i tion to which, G , in fact, did finally arrive — the 

I conviction that the letVu' was not upon the promises. 

' I felt, also, that the whole train of thought, which 1 w.as 
at some pains in detailing to you just now, ctmeerning 
I the invariable principle of policial action in searches for 
I articles concealed— 1 |^lt that this whole train of thought 
I would necessarily pass through the mind of the imnister. 

It wtnild impenitively lead him to despist' all the ordi- 
! nary nooks of concealment lie could not, I relhjctetl, 
be so weak as not to sec that the most intricate and 
remote recess of bis hotel Avould he as open as bis com- 
, monest closets to the o\ cs, to the probes, to tlic gimlets, 

, j and to the microscopes of the prefect. 1 saw, in tine, | 
that he would lie driven, .aii a matter of course, to sim- \ 
I pluiihi, if not deliberately induced to it as a matter of 
, choice. This conjecture was above or mmeath tin* un- 
; derstanding of the prefect. He never once thought it 
: prqbable or possible that the minister had dejiosited the 
! letter inuiiediatcly beneath the nose of the whole world, 

: by way of best preventing any portion of that w’orhi 
j from perceiving it. 

* But the more I reflected upon the daring, dashing, 

: and discriminating ingenuity of 1) ; upon the, fact 

“ j that the document must always have been at hand, if he 
i intended to use it to good purpose ; and upon the deci- 
I Hive evidence,* obtained by the prefect. thaMtvns not 
! iikiden within the limits of that dignitary's ordinary 
search, the more satisfied I b« came tliat, to conceal ihis ] 
letter, the minister had ccsorted 4:o tlie tonijirtlu nsu ' j 
and sagacious expedient of nut attempting to conceal ii j 
at all 

* Full T prepare)! myself with a pair of 

green sfWtlicles, and called one fine morning, cpiitc bv 

I accident, at the miriisterial hotel, I found I) at 

home, yawning, lounging, and daivdhng as usual, and 
pretending to be in the lust extremity of ennui. He is, 
perhaps, the most really energetic human being now 
alive — but that is only when nobody sees him. 

‘ To be even with him, I complained of my w'pak c 3 ts, 
j and lamented the necessity of the spt'ctacles, under cover 
' of which 1 cautiously and tlmroughly surveyed the 
! whole apartment, while seemingly inteat only upon the 
i conversation of rny host. 

‘1 paid especial attention to a large wriling- table 
near which he sat, and upon which Lay confusedly some 
miscellaneous letters and other papers, Avith one' or two 
musical instruments and a few hfioks. Here, however, 
after a long and very delil>erate scrutiny, 1 saw nothing 
to excite particular suspicion. 

‘ At length my eyes, in going the circuit of the room, 
fell upon a trumpery filigree card-rack of pasteboard, 
that hung dangling by a dirty blue ribbon from a little 
brass knob just beneath the middle of the mantelpiece^ 
In this ra(?k, which had three or four compartments, 
were five or six vi^ts|||^oards and a solitary letter. 
This last was SKd and crumpled. It was tom 
nearly in tw9^{#i™ildtie middle — as if a design, in the 
first insta^H^ entirely up as worthless, had 

alter^g# staved in the second. It had a large 

MaOk seaVbsihring the D cipher ver^ conspicuously, 

amd iwttressed, in a diminutive female hand, to 

: : 


D , the minister, himself. thrust carelessly, 

and even, as it seemed, contemptuously, into one of the 
uppermost divisions of the rack. 

‘ No sooner had I glanced at this letter, than T con- 
cluded it to Ixi that of which 1 Avaa in search. To be 
sure, it w'as to all appearance radically different from 
thd one of which the prefect had read us so minute a 
description. Here the seal was large and black, with 

the D cipher ; there, it was small and red, with the 

ducal amis of the S family. Here the addresfs to 

the minister was diminutive and feminine; there the 
superscription, to a certain ro 3 \al personage, was mnrk- 
edly bold .and decided ; the ‘size alone formed a point of 
correspondence. But tlion the radivalncss of these dif- 
ferences, winch was excessive ; the dirt, the soiled and 
torn condition of the patK^r, so inconsistent with the true 

inethodieal habits of 1) and so suggestive of a 

design to delude the beliolder into an idea of th(‘ worth- 
lessness of the document ; these things, together with 
the lij’per-ohtrusive situation of this document, full in 
the view of every visitor, and thus exactly in accordant'!* 
with the conclusions to whicii 1 liad previously arrive) I 
— those things, 1 sav, were strongly corroborative of 
suspicion, in one who came with llic intention to suspoct. 

‘ I jirotracted niy visit as long as possible, and while I 
maintained a ni('.st animated distaissioii w'ith the minister 
upon a topic which I knew well bad lu ver failed to in- 
terest and excite him. I kept my attention rtadly riveted 
upon tiie letter. In this examination I committed t') 
memory its external appearancf* and arra^enumt in the 
radv: an<i also ft *11 at length upon a discovery which 
si't at rest wiiatever trivial doubt f might have enter- 
tained. In scrutinising llie edges of ]».'iper, J ol)- 
.seru'd them to he more < ha fed tlum s«*enu'il necessary. 
Tlie\' presented tlie hoken appearance w lueh is mani- 
fested when a stiff paper, having been once folded and 
pressed with aTolder. is refoMed in a reverse direction, 
in the same creases or edges which had formed the ori- 
ginal fold. This diseovtay muis sutTieieiit It was clear 
to mo that the letter had been tiirni'd, as a glove, msnle 
out, re-direeted, and re-sealed. 1 bade tlie minister good 
morning, luul took my departure at onax leaving a gold 
srn fi-hox upon the table. 

‘ The next morning I ealled for the snuff-box, wh(*u 
wr* reMurietl quite eagerly the conversation oi the pre- 
ceding day. ^Vhilc thus engaged, however, a Ivuid re- 
port, Jis if of a pistol, was heard immediately heiicatii 
the windows of the hotel, and M'a.s sueec'cdcd by u serii^a 
of fearful screams, ami the slioutings of a terrified rnob. 

]) nished to a cascmeiit, threw' it open, and looked 

out. In the meantime 1 stepped to the card-ratik, took 
the letter, put it in my pocket, and replaced it by n/m - 
simite, wliicli I had earcfnlly prepared at my lodgings — 

irnitaliiu’ the 1>- ciplier very readily by means of a 

seal forna'il of bread. 

‘ 'flu; disturbance in the str(xjt had been occasioned 
by tlie frantic bidiaviour of a man with a musket. il(’ 
had fired it among a crowd of women and childnin. It 
proved, Jiowever, to have been writhont ball, and the 
felhiw was suffered to gv) liis way as a lunatic or a 

drunkard. IVlien he had gone, I) came from the 

window, whither I had followed him imrnediaUdy upon 
securing the object in vievl^ Boon afterwards, I bade 
him farewell. The pretended lunatic was a man in my 
owm pay.’ 

‘ But whatfpurpose had you,’ I asked, *in replacing" 
the letter by a /(w-amilef Would it not have been 
better, at the first visit, to have seized it oi>enly, and 
departed?’ 

* J) — replied Dupin, * is a desperate man, and a 
man of nerve. His hotel, too, is not without attendants 
devoted to lus interests. Had I made the wild attempt 
you suggest, I should never have left the ministerial 
presence alive. The good people of Paris would have 
heard of me no more. But I liad an object apart from 
these couslderations. Tou know my political prep<Mi8es- 
sions. in this matter I act as a partisan of the lady 
concerned. For eighteen mouths, the minister has had 
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her in I^ia power. She has now him in liers-Hsince, 
being unaware that the letter is not in his possession, 
he will proceed with his exactions as if it were. Thus 
will he inevitably commit Iiimself at once to hie political 
destru('tion. His downfUl, too, will not be more preci- 
pitate tliau awkward. It is all very well to talk about 
the facilin descensus Averni ; but in all kinds of cliifib- 
irig, as Catalan! said of singinjif, it is far more easy to 
get up than to come dowm. In the present instance 1 
liav(‘ no sympathy— at least no pity— for him who de- 
scends. He IS that mcmslrwn honendum^ an unprincipled 
man of genius. I confess, however, that I should like 
very well to know the precjfie character of his thoughts, 
w’licn. being <|{‘ficd by her whom the prefect terms a 
certain personage,” ho is reduced to opening the letter 
which 1 left for him in tlie card-rack.’ 

‘How? did you put anything p.articular in it?’ 

‘ Why, it (lid not seem altogether riglit-to leave the 
interior blank — ihai 'would have been insulting. To he 

sure, H -, at Vienna onee, did me an evil turn, which 

1 told him, (piite good-humouredly, tliat J sliould re- 
member. So, as I knew he would feel some curiosity in 
I regard to the identity of the person who had outwitted 
I him, I thought it a pity not to give him a cine. He is 
I well acquainted witli my manuscript, and I just co]>ied 
I ] into the middle of the blank sheet the vamls — 

j “ pfj dpsscin si funcstp, 

I S’il n'est difme d’Atrcc, ust ditiiie do Thye«>tc.” 

' They arc to be found in (\cbillon's Atrc(' 


i iJEBIG;S EAMILIAU LETTERS ON 
• CHEMISTKY. 

' Thf. English public has again been favoured with a 
; series of Familiar Letters on (jhernistry by Dr dii.stus 
Liebig--at present by far tlw! most popular cultivator 
of the science in Europe. His former series'^ was 
' written for the especial purpose of exciting the atten- 
I , tion of governnients and an enlightened public to the 
I necessity of establishing schools of ehennstry, and of 
proinotmg by every means tlio study of a science so 
intimately connecicil 'with the arts, pursuits, and soeial 
wellbeing of modern civilised nations : the present puhli 
cationf iirescnts a general view of the study, its objects, 
extent, and applications, in order that the w elh informed 
I man, wbether chemist- or not, may know something 
of tile means and methods by 'whieli w'e have obtained 
; those acquisitions in tJie sciences, and those abundant 
' resources in the arts, which enable us to supply the 
I nei'cssities of our social existence. And herein con- 
j| 3i.stM the chief value of these JiCtters. They contain 
I nothing that may not be found in the ordinary cleincii- 
; tary treatises ; they teach no jirinciplcs which could 
: not he even more explicitly laid down in a student’s 
j text-book ; hut then tiicy arc the familiar coiidescen- 
j sions of a groat mind, wdiich make an inipre-ssidu all 
I the deeper, and excite a reverence all the more exalted, 

1 because we feel tlie greatness of the source whence they 
I proceed. We arta placed, as it wore, in convervsation 
j with the author, catch the spirit of his intention, and 
I respect the simplest facts projiounded, whicli, if coming 
i from a less exalted source, would be apt to bo over- 
looked or disn^gurded. 

The plan of the Letters is as simple and intelligible na 
*their style. The author sets out with a» general con- 
sideration of chemistry, and of the rank to whicli it is 
entitled among the otlicr sciences ; treats shortly of 
J chemical athnity and cheuiical equivalents, illustrating 
the symbols and formula) by which these affinities ai'e 
expressed ; explains the atomic theory ; considers the 
relation of heat, light, electricity, and gravity to che- 
nueal force, and shows wherein these forces differ from 
a 

l^Qtioed in |ftinLlMn» 300 and iWl of oar formor series, 
t l^amUlar J»efcter« <m Chemistry. Second Scries. By Dr Justne 
Xdoliig. Professor of Chemistry in the University of Oiossen. Lon- 
don; I'asdor tod Watton. 1844. 


what ha.s been called the vital principle ; and, lastly-, 
discusses the transformations — fermentation, putrefac- 
tion, and decay — which take place in organic bodies 
when removed from the influence of vitality. We pro- 
pose to glean from these subjects— <»ther wise un suited to 
the pages of a miscellaneous journal — some of the more 
iritercsring fa'*ts and discoveries, whicli, while they serve 
to estjfbhsh, the almost universal power of chemistry, 
may awaken in tiie mind of the casual reader a desire 
to know Bomethmg of its details and modes of proce^ 
dure. 

At pre‘?ent, by far the most popular department 
of the science is organic chemistry — tlie investiga- 
tion of those laws by which the living organism cun 
^Inicate new compounds from simple inorganic ele- 
ments. \Vc say dements^ for no single element is 
capable of serving for the nutrition and* development 
/ ‘ny part of an animal or vegetable .organism. All 
■ > - suiistanees which take part in the jirooesscs of 
1 . are interior groups of slnijile atoms, winch, under 
the vital ]>rinciplc, cornhiiio into atoms of a Aiigher 
order. A plant cannot resolve carbonic acid into other 
elements tlian carbon and oxyg^m : it may use the 
carbon as a conqKincnt of its 11 ore, its resin, or ils 
stari'h, but it cannot transfonii carbon into one or other 
of thchc, any more than can be donuhy the clieiihst. It 
must h.avc the prtqicr number of elements to operate 
upon, before it can arrive at perfection. I’lius. t'ne 
.seed of a ]dant externally acted upon by heat, moisture, 
cSvC. hcgiiis to germinate; it strikes its roots into the 
ground, and exp-imls its ]'>.aves in the atmosphere — 
these organs absorbing from the soil and air certain in- 
organic elenieiits, which arc transformed by the living 
(.rganisni into vegetable tissues, gums, resinai, oils, &c. 
substani'es possesst-d of properties totally different frmn 
the original elements on which the plant fed, 8o, like- 
wise, with aininiils ; tlie food upon which they subsist 
is transformed by tlie vital jn ii ciple into new and more 
complex compounds— as fibrin, blood, bile, fat, and the 
like. All these substances arc peculiarly under the 
power of the chemist ; he can resolve them into their 
jiriniitivc elements, transform and transpose them in a 
thousand ways ; determine wlience the.y*were derived, 
and predict tlic state to which they shall return. The 
chemist, liow,ever, iMiinot construct vegetable or animal 
compounds from the simple eluuBents: this requires the 
aid of a higher chemistry — the chemistry of life, whose 
mode of action he may unfold, but never suci^essfully 
imitate. And even if it were that blood, 

.and bile, and fat — nay, that he could fashion 'r*.<eaf, an 
eye, or an ear — yet iie could never make that leaf de- 
velo]) itself and give birth to others, that eye to see, or 
that ear to hear. A clear comprehension of the meta- 
inorplioses 'wdncli aliments undergo in the living orga- 
nism, and of the action of remedies upon that organism, 
is all that the organic eliemist aims at ; and an immense 
step will be gained when he has reached the knowledge 
of these trail sfonnations, and t‘f the causes by which 
they are produced. 

After the ejtincilon of the vital principle, all organic 
compounds begin to change their formis — in other words, 
to ferment, putrefy, and decay. The vital principle is a 
force wbidi, so long as it exists, holds them together; 
and even when this is extinct, unless licted upon by ex- 
ternal forces, these bodies would remain in the same state 
as at that instant when vitality was arrested. K we 
cjin prevent^'them from hein^ acted upon externally, 
they may be preserved indeflnitely — not, decay pro- 
ceeds ; and it is from a thorough knowledge of the laws 
r/?gulatiug the processes of fermentation and decay, that 
so much practical benefit has accrued to baking, brew- 
ing, wine-making, bleaching, meat-preserving, and other 
economical processes. The ultimate results of fermen- 
tation and decay are to reconvert the dements of enrganic 
bodies into that state in which they ^dst befbure they 
participate in the processes of life. Compl^ organic 
atoms of the highest order are^ .by fermentation, putre- 
faction, and decay, reduced into combinatlQnB of a lower 




which they originally sprang. ‘ It is only 
p4-of08sor, J4eWK»vithat,vp. h4v^ 

insight intoith«HiiWDoe§?e8i, a ipip^^tf Jcno^ykdgg^ 

of the,«a4f§9jp*^^ii« W^>SsWtt»aipg4lwe, p^wJ|^ 

prooeiBQ^ tf m tbfiy a«>, Wkm 

tbi^ir i^iaas An4va9apifisi9t^l4()i!i&i)i :ft;pm. orjd^pftTy >^Wic4 
dooaipiM9«iU0%^ It ,vhw, bjeeu. 4e(fidp4ly proyea>ia*^iia 
Ycgatal^^^apiintd suhstapeo. passes hfritseli^ntp 
of fei^qp^tlopior pwtwfaetipp, hut that, unde^alUirr 
c«4hMia|iqq9r diejmipal aotiou arifSiB Aw 

tHpresffitce ftndicontapt/of hydrogen or oxygep, iB essen* 
tiai;Jto; the Oicigin .of these procesaes^ , 

i * JThe j^oe .of ( the) grapo, while it is protected by the 
CKtertial shiiu Aom icoutaot witli atmospheric air, scarcely 
undergoes I any fperoeptible alteration. A grape* by 
graduA exsiccatioOt heeovies converted into, a raisiii., 

'Phe slightest p^foration through its extern^ covering/ 
as withitbe poyit of aj qBedle, for instance, is sudiciont 
to alter all the properflies of the juice. Protected from 
tlie access of tlie air, withdrawn from the iniluence 
of the atmospheric oxygen, and the effect this i‘x€rt8 
upon one of its conitHuents, the juice (termed ithuit) 
may be preserved for im inde^ite period : easily trans- 
mutaUe as ite constituents are, iv) alteration takes place, 
because no disturhiim cause can reach them. But when 
exposed iso the air ata suitable temperature, the grai)e- 
juice becomes agitated, a lively evolution of gas takes 
place, all the sugw it contained disappears, and, when 
tlie fermentation is complete, a clear fluid is produced, 
whidi has deposited a yellowish mud-like substance as 
a sediment ; this is j’cast. The liquid now contains a 
certain amount of alcoliol, which, together with the car* 
lyofiic acid expelled as gas, corresponds exactly to the 
amount of sugar it originally contained. The sediment 
or jeast siiparated from the clear fluid, and added to an 
aqueous solution of pure sugar, induces the same pheno- 
mena, terminating ultimately in the total disappearance 
of the sugar, its decomxKisition and resolution into alco- 
hol and carbonic aeid. The yeast whicli has caused the 
decomposition of the sugar disappears with it : wliilst 
decomposing the sugar, it undergtics itself decomposition, 
although morefcSlowly ; and it thus by dejp’ees lose s com- 
j^telythe power of causing fermentation in another 
solution of sugar. 

‘ Animal fluids comp(»t themselves in a precisely simi- 
lar manner. Milk, whiisl in the udder of the cow, urine 
whilst in the bladder, undergo, in a healthy state, no 
alteration of their p roperties. But, in contact with air, 
milk cqipiftillBSr'Wchout any evolution of gas j cheese 
separates in the form of a curdy mass, the fluid pmi; 
becomes acid, and the sugar of milk contained in it dis- 
appears with the increasing acidiflciition. 

The fermentation of vegetable juices, aud the acidifi- 
cation and coagiilati(Hi of milk, both belong to one and 
the same doss of phenomena ^ the only difference between 
them consists in the form or state of the new products 
into which the conatitueuts of the fluids arrange them- 
selves. One of the new combinations ]{^roduccd in the 
grape-jnioe by ierraentation is gaseous— namely, car- 
l)oniQ acid (Imhee the effervescing and frothing of the 
fluid) ; whilst, on the other hand, the products of the 
changes uiklergcme by milk remain in solution in the 
flukl; The form and nature of the substances which are 
the resicdt of fl^mentation being only accidental, we de- 
signate by the same term fill processes of decomposition 
occurring in a. similar manner^ as in the Juice of the 
grape, or in milk, no .matter whether evolution of gas 
accompanies Uiem or not ^ 

Mn popular language, processes of putrefaction are dis^< 
tinguished firont ptrooesseS of ternsentetion ; but the disr 
tinction does hot admit of^ being ncientifloally eiitaldished,^ 
since thh difference between the two processes; eonaists : 
only in. the tdiffe^t^imannei} in wbiicih they-yf^eet our i 
s^seof somll te thls diotanct', 

rtheqitocafflM fei3n&nt«bkoii hf erganle aubstanees^. 
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OOP wues i54obig, t f ouw, once N4h, indued 


thi^pi'pcctejof uitpget^r 

oxclHi^4,an’4y/sjjy1Jli^jwqp«rssWtW^^ ' 

manUtlwt* once hj¥guu; propped# injC3(®wWtly ^md irresis^ 
tilfly furlJiw cpn^^ep^ioniqf -the atmosphcr 

i^lo oxy^n,, first parties, Ihe»atpn^ .of Avldch Ui^ 
clmmicaifuctiouifof^tlte QSJgP,h‘«Pti jift, motion, beings W 
contaot with ot|mr paa^ticlps oompositioJl*^ 

the motion imparted to its atoma.iaote US an irnpulf^e 
upon tlic atoms of the oontiguous article, and it pom^ 
depends upon the amount of attractive ftutee, acting be- 
tween the atoms of the particles at rest, wlmtlier the 
motion imparted to those of. the .first , particle )^iU hct 
propagated of not. If the motion is more powerful thijui 
the resistance, it will be communicated 1:o a, second par- 
ticle, the atoms of this second particle will be set in mo- 
tion, and this in the same manner and in the smnp dlfeo 
tiou as in the first i)articlc : the motion or traiwposition 
of the second particle is communicated to a third, four lb, 
and, in short, to all the compound atoms in the Auhl ) 
and, therefore, the same products arc formed as a mftural 
consctpience of the same manner of arrangement. 

‘ If tlic resistance or force wliich maintains the. r!c- 
meiits of the other compound atoms in connoxipii is 
more pow^erfiil than the cause tending to x^roduce an 
iilterataon in tliuir position, or their order of arrauge- 
ment — that is, a division into new' prodmlta — Hie action, 
imparted to the first particle must gradually cease.* 

It must be obvious, from what is hei \3 stated, iLett 
femmitation ?.v a pntcvss neimsarily dep^ndi’nl u/ay* 
that it cannot accumpUsh its results in an immeasurably 
short period, like otlier chemical processes, and tins pre- 
cisely because the decompositions it cflccte are brought 
about by the gradual aud successive transmission of an. 
action from particle to particle tlirougliout a mas3. 
V^east, how'cver, and other matters caimble of exciting 
fermentation — they tbeniHclves being only substances in 
a state of ferment — accomplish the result more cerkiinly 
and satisfactorily the fresher tlicy arc; mid this bcctuuso 
every day they arc kept, so much of the motive foirco 
of liieir atoms is expended. Although fermentation 
be thus a matter of time, hmtf neverthclewt cjwwtvf 
a decided influence <m ibc prece^n, For exanijile, whiltit 
milk at common temperature yields lactic acid as the 
principal product of Um decomposition of its sugar, at. h 
high temperature we obtain as tlie product an alcoholic 
fiuid, w'hich, uxion distillation, furnishes a tnuq braiuly 1 
‘ nius, alterations in the nature of tlie products of fer- 
mentation ensue witli every variation in the prooesa 
induced by changes of temperature* or the presenoe <#f 
matters accidentally drawn in to participate in tliq 
transformations The same graperjaioe, when fermented 
at various temperatures, yields wixie of dissimilar qaafl- 
ties and nature, depending upon Ui&oireumstiMiceof llm; 
temperature of tlie air being higher or lower durmg^ 
autumn, according to the deptli of the collar Ifit which, tllOii 
fermentation is conducted, which vartef 
odour, and the flavour of the wina ; A nnifq^n( ^ 
perature of the place where 

ducted, insuring its slow and BlWliwi[ipregrfiM,.l^rJblii»» 
principal condition depending* upon (uifrown 9ontedl»^> 
the production of the best.kteds of win0*i Xlm gipworn) 
of wine will sfion uwversallysgive 
rock cellars or vaults for conducting tho imroecss! of fern 
mentetion: such vaiflts havn hee^ fpiundiiiisrt^ 
appropriate for tlie .fabrication ot tW^upewiQr !Viwrtetiea= 
of beer ; and the advantages of , thw 9fa^ts ipninly ^ 
pend upon their oonstawtly equal temperature/ , 
But enough of (?ormenlalto* .whi^ repren^tsvt^^^ 
first stage, after the vital prmciple ^ extinetii 
resolution of edjuplex organic atoms inte 
combteaitidni* , The process . ef iDecay ccpnidetef (the ^ 
citeulotion ottlio eleutente; by tranepQsingvthejpn^ 
ofiiterinentotloe imd :,putnafte into gfweonfaffomfl- 
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. ■ <)liMp(rtertt=S»i»MipHtiCiple' 61 'aee»y,‘’rt»»«m 'iii/ 

Mid putreWgflcM df'wdw and ahimM ’liodit^' (ioJiiMilii itlW poirtoof Alttn to torfedt itj SttafflJisheaoiS flhJHJ' * 
grnaiMlV V^'dJfe'tSjrgfeii'nf the- attubi^eifc. ' '»No 'knowledge of the fhct, 'flat the ftwipettjffef wgahideuti*’ 
oi^iliiicd' «««SW^,''hfl pM{' 6f KDy pBttt'Or WdWM^ 'stMHie*, tii iMssiirtoa dbite of'feiffleirtaaJM ; 

alter the extlMtwm'Of toC Vital ^jrlweipJei Ss 'OapiiWe'Of hy cMIiliOg'in ifontaOt wlth thO'tttni)M^ei^;'i»'nM)l(ft>Sttetf 
rp^istilJtj Hie fe(iM6h‘ ef air and i fet* m all mseHy ipUhout njtceptldm' healing ^ tk^ bdiihtd'pbiiiii. | , 

all that ^owtj'r »iof Tt^iitaince which th^V ' tfeifn^otaWly ‘l?>esh animal milk, aa is well khWri^ lifoagiitlatiJisi'iifto' | : 
pfififs^ased as thh’ b6n*^ 61 Iffe, the mema oP’the ritfli being kept for t^o' or three dayaii intb i 

ittttiufestatlona, 'c^mpIe(®ljr<Hjases#M mass. If fresh mflk be heated daily to the boflin^ri^;' ’ 

organism; tludreleiiients fall agaih under* th^'iinlirtiitcd it may be preserved for an indefinite periodi ThebtartS^ '■ 
donlittlHn of the ehemleal foAies. of decom position into which the dissolved uaiioino^pabisea 

' * The pYeserH^ and ct nuilMe Itmperatnre in eontact with uir* becomes parlbctiy arrested ; Uhd it 

ai*is indi^n.^ahh tvndUiatts af Me oxidhtimj process of requires a more protracted action of the atftKilsphere Jto 
ftrefly, just as they are^ necessary to putrefaction and excite it again. Grape-juice, so readily mutable,' ^id' 
fermentatiobi ' Perfect dryness, or a temperature below every fluid susceptilile of fermentation, fa afiected dn I' 
tlfefreeilng imiat, suspends all processes «f decay and tlv ^ame maimer: when heated to the boding point, idl 
fermentathm. The tnuismission of decomposition frimi j J> j’ notation in them ceases, ^eet-wor^* after boiling^ 
one particle to another presupposes a change of plaw; n lires the addition of yeast— that isy an extraneous 
it t^uires that the particles sliould possess mobility, or substance already itself in a state of decomposition— dti , 
the power of ‘ free motion, and this is imparted to them order to ferment in the shortest possible time. It is 
by the'pfebenceof water. In decay, it is more cspecijilly obvious that if that particular stsdc into which an or* 
a cU^ln elevated temperature whieli increases the ganic suhstance is brought by contact with the atmo- 
aptitiidb »of the elements of organic substances to Cora- sphere — althougli this contact may have been but for 
biiui with the oxygen of the atmosphere. an instant — be destroyed by a hig’^ temperature, and 

^ In tlie process of bleaching in the open air, or, as it oxygen (the only cause of its reappearance), from tlio 
is oAlfeU; grass-bleaching, wc have the process of decay time of its boiling, be excluded, these substances must, 
appl!'6d te ^ important purpose in the arts uinm a large for an unlimited period, retain all the properties they 
scald. Liiicn cotton textures consist of ordinary possessed at the moment of boiling. IMatter per se has 
vx)ody flbi^, more or less coloured by extraneous organic no inliercnt power of mobility ; without the infliienee of * 
substances, whicli were either contained in the plant some external force upon the atoms, none of them change 
whence the fftire has been derived, or have bccoine their place, none tilter their properties, 
mixed with it during the proc(‘ssos of preparation. ‘ If a flask bo filled with grape-juice, and made air- 

* When linen or cotton fabrics arc moistened with tight, and then kept for a few hours in Iwiling water, 
water, and exposed to the light of the sun, a slow pro- or until the contained grape-juice has Iweouie throu^li- 
cess of combustion or decay, iinmodijitely begins upon out heated to the boiling i>oint, the minute amount of 
the whole surface; the oxygen of the atmosphere in oxygen contained in the air, which entered the flask 
bbrnediatij contact with the liiieii or cot ton is incessantly with the grape-juicc, becomes absorbed during the opera- 
convertwl into carbonic acid. The w'cight of the fabric tion by the constituents of the juice, and thus the cause 
diminishes every second, precisely because it is in a of further perturbation is removed. 'J’hc wine does net * 
skate of combustion ; all the colouring matters gradually now fcTmonh but roriiains perfectly sw'cct until tlie flask 
disappear, ami w ith them a considerable amount of is again oiiened, mid its contents brouglT^; into conflict 
woody fibre, their elements being converted into oxygen witli the air. From this moment the same alteration ^ 
(ximpmmds. If this action of air and light upon tlie begins to manifest itself which fresli juice undergoes: 
linen or cotton continues for a considerable time, these after the laprffe of a fow hours, ,tho contents of the flask 
substances lose tbeir cohesion, and become converted arc in full fermentation ; and this state may be again 
into a matter similar to that used in the manufacture of interrupted and suspended, as at first, by repeating the 
paper; and this matter still continues to decay as long boiling. 

as tlio essential condition of this change— that is, the ‘The knowledge of these proiwjrtieKTwhieTfiir j^qually 
iibS^n^ptfon of oxygen— proifeds.' I^ssessed by all other organic siibstances without exeep- 

t^ubstances uteiergoing decay increase the attraction tion, has given rise to the most beautififl practical ap* 
of all tttSicr organic substances ill con tact with them for idications of them. Wliilst in former times, during 
o^xygen. It is upon this powx‘r, and especially upon the long voyages, mariners were confined to salt andsmoked 
liffinity of alcohol for oxygen, that a speedy process for meats, which in the long-run idways proved injurious 
aiiidlfylng alcohol is based, wliich is termed the ^f/uicA to health, and thousands of human beings lost thuir lives 
vimpir ptacess: ‘ Tlie transformatioii of fcrni iited for the want of fresli aliments, which were even more 
llqiiirs into Tlncgar formerly required weeks, and even essential in sickness, these dangers and discomforts- 
iiSOntlifi, to accomplish, in consequence of the imperfect become more aqd more rare at the present ^y. Thin 
of the dif. we can now convert alcohol into is certainly one of the most iinwrtaut coutaibwtiona to 
Vid^gOi* 'in Icsk than twenty-four hours; and this is the practical benefit of mankind ever made by'isciencey 
eflfeCteul mainly by making brandy diluted with water, and for this wo are indebted to Gay-Lussac; 
op'any* OttteC^iwwik' sp^tnous liquor, tricklo slowly ‘At Leith, in the iicaghbourhood of KdknbuigU^ at 
tteldiigh ^'Cadks' filfed *witli wood-shavings, and at the Aberdeen, at Bourdeaiig, MarBcUles, and in msttiy parts 
sOMd' time Causing a rfSght stream of air to circulate of Germany, estabUshraents of enormous nui|^tude' 
through tlic 4 e shavings. This method exposes to the exist, in wliibh soup, vegetables, animal substauo^, and 
sokfoee bf liohw ca^Wc of absorbing oxygen by viands of every description, are prepared and sent to the 
maify^'thOuiiAnd times more cktensivo tlian the old greatest distances. The prepared alimentB are enclosed 
niiithod ■* ^ OJOd consequently the time which alcohol, in canisters of tinned iron plate, the covert^ Mse tsoldered 
imdor ordinary circumstances, requites for its tveubfica- air-tight, and the caaiisters exposed to iha tUmpetato^ 
tio^, iSfabridgU in tlie same ptoportion. At the com- oV boiling water. When this degree of, heat hot pene* 
mencement Of this process; it is usual to add to the trated to the centre of the cotttenlUi'WidWIi^i* 'requires' 
dilute spirit a small quantity of some substattec cfdn- about threo or fbur hours to afeotnu|)^fd^7#i0.<ai!^Q^ 
tadMnir matter capable of undergoihg thu process of have ioqi^ a stability wMcliymei may^olmodk aogr/ lis 
deoayrawfliaB beet-wort, honey, vinegar, &oi j hut after eternal; the canister iaiopUttOd^ofterito^ 
thulaipscyuf IV very short time, the surface of^thb wood* sevefrtd j^COrs; eemteuts 
shavingemussesdntau'SMte of oxidatbn, add Ibodi that only rtcsuitly encl^ssfAi'^ T^mbuhftast^^ 
moment eflMe tlio tramd^matlou of thU lplrit lute meat are 
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of prej)aring food has been adopted by many persons in contributor towards the formation of these institutions, 
ray neighbourhood and other parts of Germany, and Gn founding a new society, lie oonmionly presented a sum 
has enabled our housewives to adorn their tables with money to be employed for stich purposes. A love of 
Breen vegetables in the midst of winter, and with dishes "™'' f "F the refomied people of Ireland, 

all times which otherwise could bo obtiined onlv at . wwely fostered by the friends of the t. miicranco 


at all tim^s Which otlierwise could be obtiined only at 
particular seasons. This method of preserving food 
will bocK)me of the greatest importance in provisioning 
fortresses, since the loss incurred in selling otf old* stores. 


movement. Bands were formed in connexion with innny 
<»f. the societies; and hero again, from a conviction of the 
iraportaneo of sueh aids to the cause, Mr Mathew was a 
liberal donor. Travelling expenaes, too, notwithstanding 


and repladng them by new, especially with respect to the liberality of eoaeh-propriotora, were formidable. Thvn 
meat, ham, &c, is far more considerable than the value there were conHsntly societies in debt and dilticulty to tie 


of the tin canisters, which, moRjover, may be repeatedly 
employed after being carefrilly'- cleansed.’ 


assistcfl. Mr Mathew would never consent to the aban- 
donment of a reinling-room, or the breaking up of a iiaml, 


Such ^rc a few gleanings from the most import.nnt timmgh want of mcanH, so long as ho was able to jircNeiit 
subject touched upon by Ifrofeasor Liebig in his second sulitrera by the reform were generously relieved, 

scries of Familiar Letters. Mere extracts as they are, widow, riieoridian and the aged, whoso means of 

Rutisistcnee had bceh mtorfered woth, were never refused 
they may sufficient to excite ttminterest and emu- „„ble deeds of luercv, 

lation even of ordm^ readers. Every reader, it i.s Mathew’s rosourecs have, been ext.austed. He is now 
true, Xfannot expect to become a Dalton, a Berzelius, destitntt' of means ; considerable debts press heavily n])oij 
or a Liebig; Ixit there k a certain amount of knowledge }n,„. He is daily harassed by demands for mone\% vMfh 
v/hicli he may obtain, profitably and pleasantly. In the which he i.s totally unable to comply. And, above^ all, lie 
concluding words of our author — ‘There is iravt oiih' is provcntcil from laluniring freely and witli vigour for the 
where no flrmw’i'Y/ exists — where no adequate etlorts are enuso whioh is so dear t<» him, and which so miu h rctinirt's 


exerted; the necess/|jry means and instruments exist assiatuncf'. M'c feel that it is quite needlews to add 
abundantly everywhere.' nuioh to the torcgiilng laris, lliry wdl^ tourh all hearts. 


TEMPERANCE P<VPER8. 


niufh to tlie foregoing laets. I’liey wdl toueh all hearts. 
'J'liis guat and good man has devoted his life and ]«>v\('rs 
- to a noble work he has .saeritie* d Ids lovn ])n)|>erty and 
that of his family for its sake.’ AVe trust this appeal will 
not he in ^ain. 


'rnfi temperance moveinud, like all other muveincnta, has 


iiw IS mentioned as liavincr latelv hefauiK* tlie tocius 


its press, having alreadv established at least lialf a do/.eii «'igita.tion in the temperance eanse, and our antlmnl> 
periodicals, hesideB numerous separate publications in he- that a soeiidv m that et1:» rceeives«i('ady 100 n<MV' 

half of the chusc. Umdoft, Bristol, Jpswidi, Glasgow, adherents w,>okly. AVe aic glad to liear this, for Gl isg-.w 
appear to he the principal scats of publiciition on the j '^**oeof tluMiujSt intemjior.ite toxvns m the I iiited Kni;/- 
mainland of Britain, hut from none of thesi- towm k tlierc mloxieation on w.iturrfiiy evenings aie 

such a masfi of temperance literature issued pcriodicalK as the inos| dislrcssing whieh oeeumu human sneiety. 

fm*u tlie Isle of Man. How this island, which has a repii- . Temp/ -ranee soeieln s are slated to be now estaOlished 
tation for anything but literature, should have become the in Irom forty to tUt> +o\mis in Holland, w ith the approvjil 


seat of publication of this, as \v‘di as other iirints - one just ! goveinineiit. in Rotterdam, it is said, tlieu* are liMi 
. . w • ' ]iundr<‘d adherents of total abstinem-i*. 'Die merit of sueli 


eommcnced, ‘The (>dd Eelkn)is’ .louniar-^-ina> ttj.jicar iuimired adJiercnts ot total ai)sfniem-e. Hie merit ot sueli 
somtjwhat strange: we helieve, however, that tlie j*rivilcge f^clt-denial is augmented b> the eonsideration, that throuali 
wliioh the Manx pfiSHCss of sending all then papers un- ‘*”1 Ihdiand tlie best gin and brandy are to be li:ul ai 


which the Manx twishcss ot sending all then papers un- 
Htanipcd through the British ]iosts, is the true eause of f I h- 
phenomenon. Be this as it may, the ‘National Temperance 
Advocate,’ is8H|ed from the fJoughis jircss, sicnis a well 
managed aftair, and, according to its <»\vni account, Ims a 
cinmlation of j(),2i00. Its price st'nt by post, is no lUMrc 
tliau thrco-halfiM’nce, and this is generally the jiricc of 
other prints <if the same character. 

Reports of societies, letters from missiomiries cmploycfl 
in the cause, opinions of medical ttu'ii as to tin* pliysiolo- 
glcal cfIccta^j5ji|jdoxica^ advices to drunkards, and 
MI on, material of these tiapers ; also a 

vast iiundaT of hits are here and there <l»-alt to Hu* 
kerperw of bccr-shops and public lionsi-s, jocosely stjled 
‘ dnmkcries.’ Among the adv^crtisi-mentM on tfie outei 
pages, we observe that a number refer to teiujxnaiKe 
coflee-hoiiHCB and hotels, and teinpciancc provideiii insti 
tutions, which would indicate a v\ ide niiuificati<»ii of the 


eighteen] K-iU'C a liottic. 

Luxurious habits, Into riRing-, and tobficco smoking, come 
in for a good sliare of abuse ami jocularity in tliesr, um*oiu- 
luvimisiiig pages. 

* Wliat silly old nu-n our fatlu rs wen- ' 

"What sinjiul liu-s thc^ led ' 

They roho with the snn, llie\ dined at iionn, 

And at nlpi they to bid. 

Their ila> boKiin bv bleak of mom, 
hut om^ bcg^ins at ibirk ; 

And fb< .V neviT, in r-ainimea ehaof, lode oul, 

'Jo take tho iur in th|^l*ajk/ 

The 'renqu'raneo Chroniele, in notii-ing a work- ‘ Advice 
to Smoker.s,’ which, ot course, nobody in ill lake -- gives aii 
extract oi< the ]>ipc iii-mouth fonii of iiidulgem i-, A gen- 
tleman takes a lodging in the house of a working-man, and, 
somewhat surprised with the neat npix-arame of tiling ;, 


l>riiicipic. In one of the pa 2 >ers is an earnest ap]>eal in asks *hovv they managed to be ho resneetable in tliese d< 
favour of Father Mathew, who has hecn comjielled to pressing time.s. The man answered, "-I have no mon- 
declare the necessities of his condition. The fact is told vv’ag( .s than my neighbours— -the wages are veiy low, for I 
to the world, that tliis intrepid man has i-uined himself in am a fit<icking-maker ; but I am industrious. ’[ waste no 
a pecuniary sense by his expenditure in the temperance tim -- I keej) no mitif, Monday—/ do not muviir tdtoat th?. 
cause. While everybody w as apiilauding his active aposth'- A/i/cs or stand at nnj door 'tvllh a pip' in vuf mouth- ~\ tallt no 
ship, and comjilhncnting him on what he had done for Iro- jioJitics -I mind my own husiuoss, and in my leisure hours 
land, nobody seems to have thought liow liard it was for a work in my litlh' garden, grow my own potaio< s. Jind keep 
comparatively jjoor coolesiastic to carry on sueli a remark- a pig or two. V\'c an- as comfort able as a working-famdy 
able struggle at his own cost. neeil to he, even in fliese hard times.” One p.irt of this 

‘ MfH-tings had to be held, namo.s to be rcgistcrfjd, hills relation ])artioularly arrested my attention —*‘/ f/o jud 
to be posted, jiapers and iiamjdilets to be ciroulaleil. It sannf^'r uUml the lancs^ or stand at mif door wiiJt a pipa m t/ij/ 
was necessary to furnish cards and medals to the members mouth.'*'' I could not help contrasting this working-rnairH 
of the society. (Jf the latter, some were sold; Imt thou- house with many 1 have visited, whore the inhabitant 
sands, many of them silver, liad to he given away. The makes nw of that paup’r-mahm^ w(‘od— tobacco. When- 
poor could not buy them— the rich would not, Childrcij, ever I etiU-r a house mort- filthy, wretched, and miserable 
emigrants, wad others, were always mipplh?d gratis. But than another, I have for years 'invariabl) looked about fnv 
the eatjienses connected with the administration of tlie that emblem of poverty — a tobaceo-pij»e ; and I do not 
pledges farmed but a small part of tho whole cost. Jt w as know tliat I ever failed seeing one in some corner or 
necessary' to take measures for giving stability and iicitnar* other.'* 

nonce to the change which had been effected. !PW this With those few scraps, w e, for the present, bid good-hy 
piE^rpose reading-rooms were established in connexion with to the tomperance jiross. Heady to give advice to otlierM, 
toe various socierics, and temperance publications and it may receive from uh an advice in retumi Wc sliould 
laew^pers distributed amongst them. Sb^ long as he lilte to sec the tomjierancc papers^ without abating a jot 
’ possessed any resources, Mr Mathew was always a J>rinb!{ia1 in priheipte, somewhat less flerce and dogmatic, more 
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courteous and kindly in tone ; and while, generally speak- 
ing, they improve their paper and tyijography, they should 
endeavour to attain a considerably higher literary qualiti- 
(Mitium 


MUSCOVITE HONESTY. 

‘No iiihahitant of old weetoni Europe,’ saya the author of 
a hook Tccontly publisln'd, under tlic title of ‘ Hevolations 
f»l' ItuHsia,’ ‘ can term an idea of tin* extent of the univt'rbul 
1 uiruidiou of the Kussian eini'loyos. Tt is true lui ejuinot 
( loss tile portals ot that empire without having repeated 
jtiid annoying juool's of the diHgusling venality and mparnty 
<n tile inferior class of ollleaidw with whom he conics in 
cimtact. Ihit it is still iniiiossihhj for him to conceive, 
until he ao('s, the same apirit pi^rvading all those whose, 
c vaitod station in eveiy othi’r eouiitr)' iilrices them above 
btispicioii.’ According to this author, jiceulation is imi- i 
wrsal among the ftussiaii olVKuals, from the rftrisd watrli 
mail to the highest otti(!er in the state. No otiici.il can he 
got to do his duty UTd('.ss }ou hrihe liim. iMom y is also 
(\torted by tlic fLiiietionaries ol' tin* law by vi’v ])lain 
threats, tliat if it is not givt'ii, the individual will he put to ■ 
trouble and aniioyanee. Justice itsidf is sold ; and tlu* j 
juofcssioii ot hiAvyer (jr ph'ader is(.jUiteata diseomit ; toi j 
the mo, si ellieieut advvicat(‘ is a haiikmote given to the i 
jndiu'. In tlie arm) ami navy it is tla* same. All pillei. 
Nay, it is a recogiused fact, that iiine-ti'iitlis ol lie lut ojiu' 
<»r ev'TV man eniMged in .iin jniblie em|)lo\ nn'ist, ol every 
Oilieer in tin? aniiy or the* navs, eonsist, amlmml coiisisf, 
of ]>jiJenng^s. The olliei't intriisti d with tin' eliaigo oTjiro- 
v.ding the m'('<vv.ciii('s foi* a legum'ut, inaUcs a haudsoim' 
]iiont for liimself out of hi.s bargains ; tlie olhci'rs eom- 
inaiidaig a distant ('\pedilion grow rich by stai dug the 
men ; and the'eajitaiu of a l^us'^lan iwau-of-v )>• will .si-ll 
tlio very cordage <ii' his vi'ssel when lu' is at a lr*i< lun p<*’|, 
and poelvi't thi‘ pnns'eds. 'i he ( h'l'ks in pniillc otbees aii* 
emi’itaiil Iv appi (.pi latmg small sums ; or, if the uatuie ol 
tin'll' (hit \ juimitvol it, as ni llic e isc of t b<' p.»s.sport olliei', 
they cM'»rt bribes Tli<' iiiei’i'liaiit of eouisi' ispreiiu: 
la'iitlv a tlieai, 'i in' Ahiseovite slio]>mau, of wlumi you * 
riLi‘ |',i! ' h-ising eoods at doubh' their }>iopei com, syM'-ns 
}>y his ](ati'ou .‘.Mtit that Ik' is selling tlu' arliehs at a loss, 
insvai'div promising the saint at tin' same time a ]K'r cent ago 
of the pioeeeds in od and oniaiiienls tor his shrine il lie 
Ik lj>s him to defraud you. Di.-lioiK'stv, according to this 
aid lior, is iiieraiiu'd mto the \ orv ( onstitidion of a Mus^'ovite 
Jl has been ( vnieally asserti'd of the lumian laee in gt'ner.il, 
liiat ‘o\(*iv man has Ins price,’ meauing, that ibeu' is no 
ImniMii being wlio might not be tempted to do what was 
wroriLS if only the jarsoii tempting him knew what motives 
aet(*d u])oii him mci.st powerfully ; hut in Russia, aicoidiiig 
to this author, ‘ evi'ry man has his prh'e nunin/.' An 
. >.serliou so sweeping about ^ whole jieople, one has great 
ditiienlty in lec'eivmg • and, aeeordii'.gh , the author ot tlu 
book before us foitilies liis accusation b} a miinbor of 
anecdotes, which have every aiijiearaiice of liemg ;mtheidi( , 
and also by assigning reasons of a speculative kind which 
make the assertion probalde. And, tirsl, to give a hwv of 
the author's anecdotes scattered up and down through the 
book. 

‘'Hie Emperor Nicholas,’ says Ik*, ‘having been made 
actpiaiiited, wdiilst grand-duke, with the glaring malversa- 
tions w'hicli took ])laec in the naval ai'senals of Croustadt, 
some time after his aeccFsiou, suddi'iily Hcni dowm a com- 
mission, who placed the impel ial seal vqion everything, and 
prepared to eommence on tlie follow'ing day the lalKui. of 
inquiry. That night the arHcmds were dedroyed by lire, 
iiut even the consuming element could not destroy the 
hmg-acpumulatcd evidence of fraiul. On (dearmg tlie ruins, 
a number of camion were discov<*red, which, on reading the 
insr'riptioTi on them, were found to lieloiig to a man-td-war 
which had been lost a sliort time before in the Oulf of 
Ki.ilaud, and, as it had been re])ort.od, with all her rmn^ 

• and stores on board. It was therefore evident that her 
owm otticcre had taken her out to si.'a for the purjiosc of 
sinking her, having pri'viously left nil tho valiialde part of 
iicr annanicnt and proviBioniug on shore for sale.’ 

Again, a foreign m(!ridiant of idimcnsc fortune was Buni- 
nioned, for some trilling affair, to ‘he ofliee of Count Ben- 
kendorff, tho prefect of police. * On repairing thither, he 
was kept standing fojr six hours, and then dismissed. The 
ncuct day he was again ordered to attend : tho penalty of 
diBregording such a summons was too dtingerous to inoor ; 


he again d-anced attendance in vain ; and thus week after 
w'cek he w'as annoyed and taken from his most important 
business, the time of his most serious engagements being, 
as it appeared, wilfully and maliciously selected. At^ last 
it was liiiitetl^to liim that if he would leave a very eonsider- 
tthlo sum (upwards of L.b000) at the office as a pledge of 
his a|lpearanoe whenever it should be required, ne wOttld 
meet wijlr no fi^rther annoyance. Ho thought it wisest to 
eoinjdyf and from that moment was never asked for.’ 

The next iinecilote is Homewhat diffeient, but still it is 
illustrative <if n.itional dishonesty. ‘ During tlie adininis- 
tratittii of ihe late police master, a personage of cousidia'^ 
:il)le importaiu (■ dihcovered, on stepping into his sledge, 
tli.it he had either lost his poeket-liook, eontaining tw'O 
thousand roubles, or bei'u robbed of it. He applied to one 
of the poliee-ofliei is. The poliee-iii.’ijor asked for a deserqv- j 
tioii ol it, and the numbrus ol the notes. The owner had no 
ri'i'olh'f lion of tlii' pocket-book fnrtlu’r than that it wavs a 
r«'d one, and conl.-ined tlie sum lueutionod. An hour after, 

: ■ >.‘'lic< m (1(0 i< tunii'd tnum])li.oit)y ; he,hji.d plat^'d tlic 
.nslody, niul be re.'-.tou'd plie pijcket.-book, witli its 
I Ol ' ts untoiii-lu'd, lo till' illustrious owner, who was of 
course all thanks and uT at itiuh'. The ne.\l day, how'cver, ^ 
his highiK'ss lelt, sonu tliing hard in tho lining of llis fur 
])eh,-se, which, on exaimnatioii, jnov’d to be the oiiginal 
j)oekei book, \v itii il s not('s, whu li Had slijqied tlirongh H. 
ii'iitm 1 he ]>o( ket, and whii h tic poheernan had pndi'iidi'd 
to le.sl n-e (o him , the hupi's ol Ins ]iatn>n,ig(‘, or the fear 
ol his di.spli'asnn , luiviiig ln’i'ii considcted worth a ha,erifK‘o 
ol two tlious;ind roubles.’ ^Vllethe^ the person falsely 
ac'-ust'd of the thelt was h't olf or no, was iievi'r known ; 
])i()hably not, savs the anlhor. 

A'' an instanee of pi'ciilation on Iho small scale, the autlior 
relates I he following A j'lh' .>0!' eojiper had been coine(l ' 
into tin-koiu'ck jiieees. ’The jiiecfs were locked into a \ 
r.troii_u room, where they lay on the ilijor. When tho room . 
was vi'.itcd, it was toiuid that the monutain of ti*n-kopcck ! 
pi'-ees had lamk down in I he middle, like' the crater of a, j 
\<d(Mn('. 'J'lie eleiks iiiKh'ineath had bored a. hole in (Hio j 
iiooiing. 'ind jadied d(.o u the pieces by nieiiiis of a ]>ole and ' 
a, wire iixed to il. i 

It in..y he ask(Ml, art' no complaints made, and docs not , 
file !. w wa;,>t w.ii with this M and’ilon.s aiul uiiivc'rsal coi I 
rupl M'U ? The l.d.e I'hin'eror Ah".andi‘r found hinisc'lf «]Uito j 
III!.! bb' to do any thing ('tb'( live towaids the siip^ircssion of ! 
‘inch ivalpiaetn es. lie ii.se'd to say of bis Miisccjvito aitb- | 
jeets, in ills easy good-humoured way, ‘If t4iey only knew . 
wlii'i'c to wan'honst' thi'in, lh(*y would ])ur!oin mv lim'-of | 
battle shijK ; .uid if lliey could do it witliout waking ni«’, ! 
they woul(l std.d my U t'lh w hde 1 slept.’ The present 1 
eiiij)eror, iS'i( liolas, on tlii' oilier hand, is a deeidi'd foe to j 
all these cslablL.hed iiieLhods of enininnlily ; and when- j 
ever a case oi baud or ju'(*ii!ulion is re])! ( sented to him, ho i 
jmnishes it severely. But tha.t even uiiM l,o eiiijieror ! 
as Xieholas, it Is thought, iK'eessary ocf asioiially to «ink at j 
tlagiant. instances <'f maivars.-tion, latlier than raise that 1 
]io|uiIar clamour which iu Russia, moie than in any other 
eountiy, is obnoxious t(» the go\('ninieiit, would a]>pear to be 
])n!ved by tin* following strang'* 'dory, which wo also tiiid 
111 the book before us, A ])oor nobleman had been can'y- 
ing oil .1 lawsuit for st vt'ial yeai.s. lie leci'ived an intiiiia- 
tioii liom Ihc soeia lary of the tribunal, that unless he paid 
ox'i 10,1)1)0 rouble.s (11-1.10) to the pfesideut, the case would 
be deenied against liim. Not having l.he money, he took 
the bold ste]> of ififorming (’ouut Ih nkoudorff, thocliiofuf 
the ])oliot-, ofth(' nii<iuit(ms oO'er made to him. Ill order 
to make the ] roof clear, he asked tlu' count to give him the 
reipiKsite amount of notes, marked .so that they might be 
kuowui again. JJo undertook that these notes Hhould be 
found on the person of tlie iiresidcnt of ihi' court. He got. 
the notes and went away. As is usual in Russia, he invited 
the j)rc.suieid -judge to dine with him. A iiolicesoffioer waa 
secreted in an adjohmig room, wdio w'aa to eomc out on a, 
giv('ii signal and search the judge. On sitting dowm to 
dinner, the notes were given to the judge, who, counting 
' i.eni over, to.s.sed them into his hat. ’Jliis hardly amount- 
ing to provff enough, the host did not give the signal, wait- 
ing till the hat should be put on. Duiing dinner some one 
knocked. It was the judge’s n^'phew come with a message. 
After delivering it to the judge, ho went away. When 
dinner was over, the judge rose to eo, and put on his hat, 
Tlie host gave tho signal, out rushed the pollco-oftioer. The 
judge’s hat was taken off, when lo ! the notes were not in it. 
His nephew liad tak.en away the right hat, and left the 
wrong one. The bribery eohld be peeved. Our author 
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thinks that the explanation of the affait is, that the judge 
received a private hint firom Count Bcnkendoi^^ offiee. 

How is this universal corruption aUd venality of the Mus- 
covites to he aooounted for ? Our author ass^s probable 
re»isons for it. One of tlieso that there liaa l»cn nothing 
in the history of the Musoovito nation to implant in the 
national character that chivalrous feeling of honour of which 
most other nations have more or loss. Dht a ihi^h more 
plain and mattcr-of-ihet reason is, that the salaries of all 
Russian ofRcials are so small, that no oiHrial could live 
without peculating. The salaries have not been changed 
for more than a century, although all that time the Value 
of money has been changing. Thus, the pay of a general 
admiral in the Russian navy is only L.540 a-year ; of an 
admiral, “only L.225 ; of a first-class captain, only L.00 or 
Ii.l00 ; and of a midshipman, only L..38. An English black- 
smith, emplo>ed at the Russian iron-works at Colpenas, 
receives a laiiger salary than an admiral ; and a gentiemau's 
valet in St Petersburg has a better income tlian a lieu- 
tenant in the navy. To make up fur this, however, all the 
Russian government offioials are accounted noblemen; they 
b^jlong to one or other of the fourteen grades of Russian 
nobility; and if the English blacksmith at Ciolpenas would 
exchange his L.300 a-ycar for L..30, with the peiqiiisite of 
indefinite peculatioiu he might rank as a Russian noble- 
man too. 


FINE^OR BtTRYINO IN LINEN. 

The following paper is a curious memorial of the absurd 
plans tried in former times for the euconragoinent of par- 
ticulsr manufactures. It relates to an act which was 
designed to promote tin* use of voollen in arraying the 
dead. It is handed to us by a descendant of the parties 
who paid tilie fine 

I^haxge Ihs procurator-fisoaU. To David Keltic and 
Agnes Paten. ITR). 

J, Robert Duneitn, procurator- fiscal 1 of the shirrcfi-court 
of Kinross, grants me to have received full satisfaction of 
the somne of ane hundred iioniuls Scottis money from 
David Keltie of Newbigging, in '^Dillyboil paroch, and A,gncs 
^Paton there, his mother, of the soume of ane humlrcd 
'pound Scottis money, dew to mo* as diK(H)vorcr for their 
crymo in buiring the doceai^t Jolin Kellie of Newbigging 
in liiming, contrair to the late act of ]»arliamei)t, wdicrciii 
they were fyned and amerciate iqwn tiie twentieth day of 
Apprdl last l?y past, and hereby exoners aiul 8ir.i])licitor 
discharges the said David Kelt’'*, and the said Agnes Patou, 
and alt concerned, of the fore8..id soume, and sentence pro- 
liomiocd tbcTCUjxm in m> favours as discoverer of the said 
cryme, with all that has followed, or may follow tlm- 
ujJon, xehttive to the forsaid sentence. In witiics wherot, 

I liavo aubscrybed tint prestmts with my hand, att Kinross, 
the nja^th fiBVw^ay, seventeen hundred and ten years, 
before^thir witnesses, John IVatsone, officer in Kinross, and 
John Blackw'ood, otRccr there, and the said Robert Morics, 
wTeatter heirof. (Higned) Robert Dunca-v. 

John Watson, witnes*. 

John Blackwood, witnes. 

Robert Morics, witnes. 

PROGRESS OF ENGLISH AGRICULTURE. 

Fatmors are finding out that it is necessary for them, with 
a view to their own interests, to take a v^ry difiPerent eourse 
from that which was followed by their grandfathers and 
greatTgrandfathers. In these days, no man is allowed to 
stand still. Improvement must go on. And I see through- 
out the country, in every pMt of it, gratifying poofs that 
improvemont is going pit, as actively in the agricultural as 
in the matmfaeturing diatripts and opmtions of the country. 
Even within the last four fxt five years, 1 see strides which, 
small as they may be compared with what might Ik^ done, 
are gigantic when eomparw with what was done before. 

I thmk it is not mote 1mm four or five yean ago that, at a 
meeting of the Boyai Agricultural Society of Enghmd, 1 
first noticed, as a roi!s% of a singular eharuoter, a new 
manure, Imown' as guimo, an4 reconmicnded to tllm agH- 
cttlturists of Kuglhud. If I am not misinfonned,»om the 
port of liiterpool alone tliere have gone out, ivfthlu this 
Mngle no less than 150 vesstfis, chartered eyipvessly " 
for to piipose of importing this then unknown maanre 
for to fol^movement of the sgrienlture of to oouatry. 
J^erywtoe 1 see old and muiless fences dlsappeatog, fields 
unjprovod modes of cultivation, topted ; and i 
to itoS ^ immense mpidUy that i mniit 


again and amin Impess upon you who are connec'tcd with 
the land, is to basis of all improvement— deep and thorough 
drainago of the land ; and not here alone, but throughout 
all England, 1 see most remarkably, as indeed any one may 
do, even thou|^ Whiried, through the .country at the rail- 
way speed witn whfoh wf are now carried, What an extent 
of impfovesient had been effeotedin this re^ct. Every 
one is struck Witli the appearance of preparation for future 
exertions, which are, at the same thite, the token of well- 
dosorved success. — Ao^vi Sianiei/i at ike Lwerpool Jffricultural 
AmxiiaUon^ 


SORROW .AND SONG. 

[From * Poems by James Hedderwiok’ (Andrew Rutherfrlen, 
Glasffow). Mr Hedderwlck’s poetry evinoes a lively fancy, and is 
marked by RTeat delicacy of feeling. His volume contains several 
reprints of verses which wo had formerly seen in periodical works, 
and which liave become favourites with us. We are glad to see 
them again in their i)reHent beautiful and more permaneat form.] 

Wkkp not over poet's wrong, 

Mourn not his mischances— 

Borrow is the source of sung, 

And of gentle fancies. 

Urlls o’er rocky beds aro home, 

Ero they gush in whiteness ; 

Pebbles aro w-avc-elutfed and wc^rn. 

Ere they show their brightness. 

Bweetcht gleam the mornmg flowers 
When in tears they waken ; 

Earth enjoys refreshing shoa ers 
When the boughs are shaken. 

Ceylon’s glistening pearls are sought 
In its deepest waters ; 

From the darke.'it mines arc brought I 

(iems for beauty’s daugh tf rs. ^ 

Through the rent and Hhivered r^ek 
Limpid water breaketh ; 

’Tis but M hen the chords aro struck 
That their music wakctii. 

l lowors by heedless footstep presi, 

All their sweets surrender ; 

Gold miist brook the fiery test, 

Kro it allow its splendour. 

M’hen the twilight cold and damp 
filooin and silence bringefli, 

Then the glow-worm lights its lamp, 

And the bulbul singeth. 

Btars eoiiK' forth when night her bUroud 
Draws as daylight fainteth ; 

Only on the tearful cloud 
God his rainbow painteth. 

AVeejinot, then, o’er poet's wrong, 

Mourn not his mischances— 

Sorrow’ is tlic souroo of song. 

And of gentle fancies. 


THE LAST OF THE PUBKISES, 

It. 18 recorded in the History of England, tlmt the* body 
of Kiug William RufuH, after tliat monarch bad met his 
death by an arrow discharged from the bow of 8ir Walter 

K el, wliilst engaged iu hunting in tlio New Forest, was 
Bd up by a man named Purkis, w’ho placed the corpse 
of the king in a cart, and conveyed if to winehtorter. It Is 
a remarkable eireumatance connected with the FuikimMi, 
tliat for upwards of 750 years they liavo contiimed to er^joy 
uninterrupted possession of the same identkol spot, which 
amounts to about two acres of ground, situated near the 
village of Minstead, iu the New Fot«rt, eonrigttotta to which 
the king was killed. Prom to eoiliest p^od of toir 
history, it is found that the PuFluses were by trade ot call- 
ing cliarcoal{,bumcrB, which same buBincM toy have cou- 
tlnued to carry on foom fothcr to son up to the present 
time, and which mode of employmont has fortunately 
afforded tom to tneens of protovfog toir patrimony 
entire through e tong ooumo of genn^toiML, Wiffiani * 
Purkis, to present p os w s so r of to above huinlrie estate, 
is now in his e]ghty*sev«nth yemr* snd Imring qntood *dl 
his rotori<ms> to mwjthe tort of to I^urk»se£^J/Vtori 5 ^^ 
"pa^ciffrapk, ' ■ 

PnMitottwW.aii4lb€jfAriBS)rt, Illriiitmst,tto^^ 
m Mfitor&rtrt, i wim 
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AN'ENGlilSHMAN’S PRIVI-LEOE. ! 
which boasts of being the land of greatness, 
liberty, and wealth — the cradle of intellect, and the 
foster-mother of genius — is also the land iif potty grie- 
vances and small coniplaintH. The English liave often 
been designated a nation of grumblers, for it seems to be 
one of our chief’ delights to be constantly on the watch 
fur something which annoys us, only that wc may hav'c 
the pleasure of finding fault with it. The gusto with 
which wc set to work to pick very largo faults out of 
very small things is so general, that it deservedly ranks 
amongst our national pastimes and privileges. 

Every foreigner who reads the English journals in- 
variahly coinc<dea with these views. He is stiuck with 
the extraordinai^ importance which our countrymen at- 
tach to the merest trifles, especially to such as interfere 
with their personal comfort or convenience. Scarcely a 
m'W.spa])or is published, metropolitan or provincial, that 
'l<M s ji')t cont.dn a complaint from some corrcHpondent 
(oueerning a matter which — in countries possessing fewer 
social advuntuges than our own — would be passed over 
in iincoiuplaining gilencc. Wo recently counted in a 
single number of the most powerful organ of public opi- 
nion in Europe no fewer thiui twenty-two epistles ; some 
of them from men whose grievances would cf'st the most 
commonplace practical philosopher scarcely an instant’s 
consideration. A sjjcciinen or two will prove diverting. 

f)ne individual — to whose lucubration the editor awards 
the dignity of large type — is extremely put out on the 
subject of stamp-receipts. lie docs not object to the 
threepenny and sixpenny stamp system u])on principle. 
On the contrary, he no doubt would shudder to propose 
miy vsuch sweeping innovation as the doing away with a 
tax’ oh rccCi ting money, which, being in most instances 
nfi extremely agreeable operation, and decidedly a luxury, 
9Mghf’ ^0 toxedf For all ho knows, stamped receipts 
'in% fonu piort of the Palladium of British liberty, and 
to abolwh them might, by remote possibility, materially 
that subject of * envy and admiration to sur- 
tjhtxbtts* — tl^e Jlrltish constitution. No; his 
that the stamp-receipt system is not 
i^jmcilbtied by tho public : his lamentations 
a' feer that the revenue of the country 
hihdfe'to ^ufffet from stingy receivers grudging 
to r^i^ 3 y tlus , jterriblo evil, he re- 
It on billa ^ paitels— a very good 

’ and as the^ chancellof of the ex- 

hatlh df coWe jiilenty of thha oxi his' hajids, he will 
'edh^«Tatioii''thdy^ imWtapt hiut 
SFiB gentti'niahi iVho takes iiiito Mmself the a’ 

‘pmeticalihitp*’ , 4 

our pmtioidvtni^ ijrHhr 
air the' baed of evil' 


correspondents occasionally outdo him. A battery of 
- .jK'r-iirtillcry has recently beert fired off by an arlfiy 
. t Viators,* ‘Pedestrians,’ * Scrutators,* 'against wJn!^ 
must appear to ordinary minds a harmless and healthy 
pastime of the juvenile community. Day after day the 
subtleties of argument, the flowerF^ of rhetoric, and tho 
bitter invectives of satire, have been launched against 
what the newspaper editors love to hold up to infamy in 
conspicuous capitals as ‘tuu hoop NihSANCis.* Frorn this 
elaborate correspondence we learn that the practice of 
trundling hoops in public thoroughfares — which for cen- 
turies has been indulged in by, children without any 
apparent inconvenience to th^ public at large — threatens, 
at tho present writing, the lives and limbs of hpr majesty’s 
subjects with the most disastrous consequences. In one 
of these communications the legislature of the countiy 
is called upon to act with rigour and proniptitudc : no- 
thing will satisfy this correspondent short of an act of 
parliament, specially directed against naughty little boys 
who mil the chance of bowling dirty little hoops agoiin-o 
dowagers’ silk dresses and elderly gentlemen’s calves. 

Other ‘ nuisances’ excite the ire of an equally volumi- 
nous class of correspondents, A very precise old gentleman 
trips on the pavement, by stepping on admething slip- 
pery; he stoops, examines it, and, hastening to his office in 
the city, pen? an cpii^tolary tirade against the ‘Oranue- 
Peel Nuisance.’ An early risePhas dust thrown into his 
eyes by an active housemaid, and cannot digest his 
breakfast till he has fired ofl’ a shot at ‘ Tur. Door-Mat 
Nuisance.’ He takes a walk hi tho ?Vening, get% a feW 
pufts of tobacco smoke blowm into his face, and docs ndt 
sleep till he has vented hi^ Indignation in a letter to his 
favourite paper on the ‘ Cigar Nuisance.* Otlier trifling 
evils are made known by persons who, though they gene- 
rally sign themselves ‘ constant readers,’ hare a much 
more obvious title to the name of ‘ constant writers.’ Let a 
traveller be charged sixpence too much for a sandwid^ and 
he denounces the^^ imposition’ and the hotel-keeper in the 
newspapers. If he be detained a little over the proper time 
in a steamboat, or on a railway, he takes the Bame wi^ri'of 
revenge. A few weeks since, a letter appeared ii^ pim.of tho 
public journals, touched in a strain of the highest indi^a*- 
tion, because the writer was detained on arsilway seventy 
miles in length, exactly seventeen minutes longer than 
was marked in tho time-bill. Upon this fej^ile thexne 
he expatiates in a style which combines a high ord^ of 
eloquence with an energetic stylo of satire* He appeals to 
the feelings very powerfully, by drawing a gmphlc piptnw 
o| a fattier waiting at the teminus 
Hedps^W |he agonie^'.the 
endure^ amd dbnws how iueh a he^ n^hlhelligfeil^ 
hy all teetuMstN^ o and «asi^ M 

seVeht^h'yhMe 'rnfhdl^/ M 4 ^f 
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If tihey har^ hearts and children, let them 
' dsk one another how t^tey would like to endure seTenteen 
minuter’ agony in the waiting-room of their own termi- 
nus ! It ther^om behoovesT them to scoM their engineer, 
to lecture their stokers, and to threaten their drivers 
witlsi dismiasel, unless they learn punctuality. Having, 
he datteriS himself, brought tears into tfAe eyes of the 
ei^tire company — shareholders included — ^he*'tbinks them 
in a proper frame of mind to be scolded, and proceeds 
in a strain only to be compared to the addresses of a 
judge to a criminal ; though his strictures are continued 
on. considerations of a less elevated character, for he 
puts the case in a commercial point of view. He shadows 
forth a prophecy, which takes a dismal view of the con- 
sequences to* the nation at large should the awful 
system, of being seventeen minutes behind time be 
persevered in. ‘ He shows how it is just possible that 
the ruin of individuals, nay, a seriouB injuiy to the 
whole commercial world, might be effected by this throw- 
ing away of seventeen valuable minutes. An anecdote 
is powerfully worked,, up of a bank stopping payment 
through mails or messengers delaying reuuttanccs — not 
seventeen — but seven minutes beyond the proper and 
appointed instant bf deliveiy. In short, a foreigner 
devouring these overwrought details might be led to 
suppose that the i)eace of families, the ptability of 
banking interests, and the gigantic operations of trade, 
depend entirely on the atoki^rs, engine-drivers, and ticket- 
Collectors otthe railways ! 

I«et us turn for a moment from the LoTidon to the pro- 
i for it must not be supposed that the inccs- 
to grumble is confined to the Hunts of the 
bills of mortality. Every local journal opens its columns 
to frivolous complaints, and there ai-e plenty of censors to 
^1 them. Y ou can scarcely take up a country newsj)aiKjr 
without finding a oertain amount of epistolary disgust 
aUd Indignation expended on some trifling inconvenience. 
We could point out a dozen originals to such a letter as 
the following f— 

. 'Sju — A llow me to direct p’'blic attention, through the 
medium of your powerful and independent journal, to the 
dsuigeroi^'M^itiun of the carriage-way in Higli Stn^^t. 
There a dozen ruts, and one of the holes in 

certainly than an inch deep— at all events large 
endughilltd. cahtaix^ water^ when it rains. What is the 
'wting board about ? Surely, after the recent addition of 
Ito^rhalfpence in the pound^to the rates, tiUey ought to 

mote 0 D the alert. 1 am, Sir, A Ratepayjeh. 

'* P. S. I may also direct the attention of the parish 
authoriiies to the state of the pump opposite the Sessions 
house. No attempt has been ma^ to supply the knob 
which was knocked off the handle by some of the young 
country gentlemen while returning fr^m Lord Crack’s 
last election dinner.’ 

In contemplating the round of complaints which in- 
cessantly circulate in the English newspapers, it is 
natural to ask what good do they do ? The answer is, 
that, if carrying their point he doing good, these * pickers 
up of unconsidered trifles’ are seldom baffled. The Rate- 
payers, Censors, Vindexes, Juniuses, and Berutinators, 
mel^politan md provincial, form a pressure from without 
which there is no MSisting. It is they who have roused the 
coUective wisdA' df the country to abolish dog-carto, 
and to silen^ ^Uistmen’s bells. About a dozen years 
ago, seveiDal Individuals discovered that the va- 
rious 'an4 ndUes uttered by itinerant haarkers 

were intoiambilo, and utterly unw<irthy of a Tree coun- 
^ Jbeth^ letter app^ed in the newspapfzp, 
violently against > irnstemongffiifa, fishwilfoa, 
mj(d chimuoy^^MM^. 


dustmen’s bells ware denounced in language as strong as 
that fulimnated the Vatican against heSsy. Medi- 
Oal practitioners Ccnhplained that their nervarui cases 
were constantly retarded from convalescence by the hor- 
rible noises which issued firom the streets. Authors, 
liv^ing in unquiet thoroughfai^, that their 

thoughts were ever and anon scattered, and their ideas 
ruined, by brazen -tongued appeals for public patronage 
from dealers in brooms, mackerel, potatoes, and other 
household wares. By dint of repeated expostulations, 
threats, and warnings, public opinion was eiFectUally 
roused. The ‘ street-cry’ question came into the ascen- 
dant ; and had there been an election at the time, a 
candidate for a metropolitan borough would have stood 
hut little chance, unletts he explicitly stated finm the 
hustings his detestation of this annoyance. 4t length the 
anti -street-cry party prevailed, and the legislature was 
obliged to interfere ; but, as is usual, in a very cautious 
and partial manner. To have abolished street-cries alto- 
gether would have been too sweeping a measure : vested 
interests were at stake, and they could not bo interfered 
with in this justice- loving country. The peripatetic 
green-grocer, for example — having invested his capital 
in a donkey and cart, upon the implied and customaiy 
understanding that he should, like his forefathers, an- 
nounce the commodities it contained in as public a man- 
luT as hib vocal powers would allow— must not have hio 
projierty in the aforesaid dotikey-cart deteriorated by a 
deprivation of that privilege. No; some more offensive 
noises must be selected for aboUtion — some ' calling ’ which 
had fewer vested rights. Ooininiticat^ W(‘rc appointed, 
witnesses were examined, and the result was, that the vic- 
tims stdected to be sacrificed to the clamour of the public 
were chimney-swoeiM'rs and collectors of household dust. 
A bill was drawn up, which, after a great deal of debatt', 
and home party opposition, i)assed both houses, and re- 
ceived the sign -manual. This act silenced dustmen’s 
bells, and forbade the sooty fraternity to call out — as 
was their wont from time immemorial — ‘Sweep, 0-- 
ep !’* 

Alluding to this act of parliament reminds ua tl^t 
there; are others which make many of the newspa^' 
outcries quite superfluous. If the denouncers of the 
doer-Qiat nuisance would refer to clause 47 of the ^ 
and ‘3d Victoria, cap. 4, they would learn how to obtain 
a inbre summary remedy than letter-writing. The ‘ hoop- 
nuisance’ complainants would find, by referring to Ih© 
54ih section of the same act, that the thunderbolts of the 
law, in the form ^.of constables’ staves, impend — like 
Damocles’s sword — over the heads of little hoys who 
‘ unlawfully, and against the statute in that oi^se made 
and provided,’ are found by the police bowling hoops in 
public thoroughfares. Such are amongst the legislative 
fr*iit8 of past small-grievanoe censorship. It is obviously 
absurd, when such acts exist, to continue addressing the 
newspapers. Our critics of petty annoyances are net 
aware of the powers of a much mere compelling kind 
which they possess. 

After all, is net this tecluness ahoiz^ trifles a good fea- 
toie of our ctuntry ? IJfoes it not evidence that determi- 
nation to put up with nothing wrong that is of 

being made right, hroiiglit our cmiiitiy eonie- 

what arheadof 'i^/4^^^ ' 

institutions I indllterenoft bf eontinontal 

people about such exac^y'of 'thek 

eomparatkoly 
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CHAMBERS’S EDINBURGH TOURNAL, 


may we not also argue, since so much attention is paid 
to trifles out of joint, that all the great screws of the social 
machixie are, maugre occasional appearances of a contrary 
kind, in their right plj^ce 1 

VISIT TO THE MONKWEARMOUTH PIT, 

Whkn at Newcastle in the beginning of October, a wish 
beset me to descend the celebrated pit at Monkwear- 
mouth, chiefly that I might personally be sensible of the 
increase of heat which takes place at such depths in the 
crust of the earth. Providing myself, therefore, with a 
recommendation to one of the viewers of the mine, I set 
out for Monkwearmouth at an early hour, and, by aid of 
a the railway, reached the spot in a very brief space of 
time. I quickly found the person I was in quest of, and 
by him was soon transferred to the care of a foreman, 
who was allowed to become my guide an^ protector hi 
the enterprise before me. 

The towering buildings, clanking machinery, 
coarse and unseemly objects assembled round tlie mouth 
of the pit, were not by any means caU'ulatcd to invite 
me on to tliis adventure; neither was it a favourable 
consideration that, only eight days before, niuoty-five per- 
sons had lost their lives by an explosion of fire-damp in 
a neighbouring mine. I am, however, superior to un- 
reasonable fears, ami, knowing that danger scarcely 
existed, I approached and went through the whole affair, 
all strange and utterly new as it was to me, without the 
slightest sense of trepidation. Being conducted to the 
house of my Jeuide, 1 was there 8up[>lied witli a suit of 
his pit clothes, for which 1 gave up the whole ;'f my own, 
excepting on)^' my boots ; and being then funushed with 
a walking-stick* J was declared to bo in proper trim for 
the descent. Then, conducted to the gallery over the, 
mouth of the pil, 1 liad to wait a few minutes, till a liuge 
deep iron tub, containing about two tons of coal, wa^ 
raised up to the open air and discharged of its load ; 
this, I was loJd, was the only means ever employed in 
taking down either strangers or workmen. An iron 
ladder being placed in the interior of the tub, I descended 
to the side of my companion, and we w-ere then swung 
off and let down the dark profound, sinking the eighteen 
hundred feet in what seemed to me little more than two 
minutes. The only circumstance 1 had occasion to re- 

f jgrk in the descent, was a pretty copious dripping of 
ater fVom the sides of the pit, by which I was of course 
sprinkled, but not to an inconvenient extent. ''J''his 
water, it seems, issues from the strata of the nnigncsian 
limestone, which are jienetrated in this district in order 
to reach the coal-measures. At the termination of our 
destent, the tub was brought to a leAxd with a kind of 
gallery, along which was a tramw^ay for wagons, and on 
which stood ii group of dusky and hideous-looking 
flguwss, tile purpose of this gallery aiM of these men being 
to fail the tub for its upward journeys by emptying into 
it the wains in which the coal is brought from t^'e re» 
ceiMies ^ mine. A few, candles and lamps gave light 
to seeue* ^Whleh was as dismal as could well be con- 
eeived ; nor was it rendered more agreeable when I was 
called to observe that the shaft sunk a good way down 
from the edgo of the gallery, in order that the tub might 
be enabled to come below the mouth of a spout-like 
channel, down which the coal was poured into it. One 
false step on eitlier side might hero have placed mo in 
oouaiderable danger. Quickly, however, I was led away 
teom the vicinage of the shaft, and, being fhrnished with 
a candle in a primitive kind of wooden lantern, while 
my companion provided himself in like manner, was 
fairly lannehed upon my subterranean researches. 

The cpal-seam here worked being fully six feet in 
thickness, and very sdightly inclined, the passages of the 
mine are generally of ample height, so that it is not in 
Qr^naiy cironawtanoes difficult to walk along them* 
am, width; they are oc- 

el^ed by aMto^:,ir^n-^way ; epd every hundred 
yards OP 10,^ a heavy tpain oottimg 

along, mustahrlnk at thO' aide 


of the passage, otherwise he must be thrown down and 
pounded to dust It was at first no 'thing to 

stand tlius aside and see a horse and seneS of laden 
wains go tearing and clanking past one’s Very breast ; 
yet such is the force of habit, I came, before the conclu- 
sion* of my visit, to treat this peril with indiibiene^* 
Each of thesi^ttrains, I may observe, is conducted merely 
by a boy, \^ho sits at his ease on the wagon nearest the 
horse ; and one feels it strange at first to see boys in such 
a situation. A little reflection, however, enables one to 
conceive how the same potent influence which I have 
alluded to will speedily reconcile them to all its appa- 
rent dangers. At intervals of no great space along the’ 
passage, 1 found it closed up with coarse wooden (l^rs, 
each attended by a boy, who opened it for the passing 
wagons, and then shut it again. These form a part of 
the arrangements for ventilating the mine, a lino of 
draught being thus formed in connexion with a -furnace 
in ‘h is kept m continual o^jeratiou, with a vent or 
;ft for itself. This leads me to say, that as yet I had 
been sensible of no unusual heat; there was rather a ,, 
coolness in the passage at most parts. But this cool- 
ness was entirely the efiect of t^ie air-current, and is 
experienced only where that is in poweifiil operation. 

I'or nearly half an hour I followed my dusky leader, 
with hardly a pause, except to m;;ke way for passing 
trains, or remark the arrangements for ventilation. The 
passage eontinucd without any material change of 
feature, every two yards of it presenting* a wooden 
beam, supported by two lateral ujirights, to prevent 
falls of the sandstone ceiling. . At one place ruy guide 
turned about and remarkea, ‘ Here, sir, w;e are under 
the river Wear.’ Before descending I had seen the 
Wear— a navigable river some fifty or sixty yards in 
breadth. It was curious to think of its flowing over 
one's head. \ et what is sucli a piece of surface witter 
to those who tunnij below it at such a mighty distance? 
'J’lie spaite from Charing Crot,s to Westminster Abbey 
was betw'een me and it in solid stone. On we still 
went, and by and by the heat became very great, inso- 
much that jicrspiration poured down from my face in 
an almost continuous stream. Still 1 i'elt an exhilara- 
tion of spirit which defied all such inctaiveiiienceft, as 
well as fatigue, so that 1 repeatedly declined the oflfer 
of my guide to allow a brief rest. At length we camo 
to a district'w'here w'orkings w^erc in progress. 

The plan usually lollowcd in excavating coal is firpt 
to make such a passage as that described, tben JiV.; 
diverge from it in similar lateral lines, leaving about 
equal space between each two uni^rked, for^U Jiak^ ^ 
of support, ami finally to cut out these spaces aiso,:tik^ 
leaving the mine to its fate, regardless whethi^ 
upper strata sink or reniam firm. I was now l^d into 
several of these side passages, w’hich I found generally 
less lofty in the ceiling than the main drfft (as it iB 
called), so that it was more troublesome to traverse 
them. Sometimes I was obliged to bend nearly double, 
and after all, did not escape a few knockings of the 
head, though nqne of any severity. As yet; we 
few of tlie pitmen ; but now^ 1 was taken into a 
the termination of wliich was in the course of l^ng . j 
worked, and there accordingly found a couple, pi 
engaged in what appeared to me one of the 
kinds of labour imaginable. Ticturo two humop ftgut^ 
of stalwart proportions, naked all except the sfliipleBt pos- 
sible kilt and a pair of galligaskins, and bld^ik as culm 
could moke them, engaged, the one in wlelng a 
took against the solid wall of coal, the 
up the resulting loose materials into a 
perature being meanwhile at about 
do that even the idle onlooker nteilta!$!;viia 
hottest of July’s suns. It was, ver£ly\ ^ 

and one attended with by no nieavm 
What ma^ it the move striking liras the diijci ' 

perfect light ; not that this Wa« shed throng 
life-protecting gauae^ :lbr no s^h thihg was l^ us^ 
but that a couple /iff cahdihs to iHUminate a 
pre% la^ whm hf gloomiest. " Qa 
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Iljj^pemdi mvm^ th^Mme ^ nmtrieaYuiitea^.f ;Th«i <m9%t I 

joM <mvfU|f» 

8tlt|«iliiir<tt>^«l)8«f^j^ ihm^i I(api41y Wm <rff 
onftnIM 1iiitei.;!th9ifa9«^esi%l]y appUed ,t!he 

my wl^oleffli'Hapgtb, 
WiiA il ayeo^; h c^^uldnot bare broogbl 

dow« q^tity . of qatid in.^ toe; ' s^id I wa» 

<IPbcdr»oiv I wiap told, « elo^t of ,iu:t in Uie 
tmiineas •bfttbo pitmao, by wbioh lie comes in time to 
^ tiit^h bis work much more rapiijdy than any 
labornieff ^^ttmld d^. not/^ of this peculiar JskilL 

jAtndiin .the ;]^08fG9»ion of this art them are many de- 
grees oven amongst the men themselves, the rule of 
yariety ofgifts'thus holc^ng good below, as yrell as u^u 
the surfaoe of the earth, in humble, as well as in high 
employiiient The labours of the pitmen, if severe while 
ths^r are less protraoted than those of many of the 
oomBMni children of, toil 'fhey work between seven 
and eight hours a-day, and can thus realise (in general) 
not much less than twenty shiHiugs n-week, when their 
free houses and oth^ perquisites are considered This 
is, after all better than beiug a farm-labourer in the 
Carse of (Jowrie, where work is often begun at four in 
the morning, and carried on, witli short intervals, till 
seven at night, for a remuneration not exceeding ten 
Swings a-week. One *cirpuin8tance interfering with 
^0 ' comfort of the pitmen may l)e considered as a 
natural misfortune, it often happens that in seams of 
cpaltliere is a pervading layer of a hard and in com* 
b^tible compofntimi, commonly called clunch ; and this 
th^ are not only required to dig for nothing, but they 
are fined for any portion of it w'hieh they allow to come 
to the pit^mouth amongst other coal ^ty guide pointed 
opt the Ibtil band to me on tliis occasion, and 1 re- 
marked the greater trouble which it cost in excavation. 
Xt<was.«urdy a strange thing, he said, that chinch should 
be foupd at one level throughout the whole seam. * By 
no means,’ said I, * if you consider how the whole seam 
Was formed.’ * But how was that ?’ * Oho,’ said I, 
f you liave not happened to laarn how coal was made. 
Well nothing can be niore simple than to tell you.* 
Whnn 1 jexplmned how*it was composed of vegetabic 
matter ^xiUected and sunk in seas, and afterwards sub- 
jected to t psetxsure, by which the character of the 
ihatter^was ^chan^d (bitumiiiised), and showed that 
even a single aemu contained several sucli layers, formed 
one sfier aether, and sometimes iu difiemut circum- 
stances, he' was prepared to understand, and this he 
did very aptly, how .an mfinuon of mud into the sea 
at thg time lOf the placing of one of tiiese layers 
xnls^t^ deteriorate 4t im! ul^mate combustion as coal— 
in shert, |Hroda<M$,4uiielif ¥oro was another oddity in 
my presepft on the furmation of 

ccfiljm the uf *#sodly seam of flie article itself, 
md agfidit meu who spend tlieir 

, wo retted hiwwrds^t^ jroghiiis ^ lower tempe- 
rature* noy omp^ ray pausing for a 

while to oiliest l nalek cold $ and I accordingly 
sal' dowii YOiy opn^ a bundle of straw for 

hdff an hour. Thiriiig ^is iSme several groups of pit- 
men going to ^Ir work in the remoter dtifia 
beside us, and .entered into a firieudly ^diat .1 was 
wteua to eonvme mjHk kav1teg;hes4 of 

theis charuoter $ h0 ih»ir wnt 

seemed to me, by an ahawteh ^ 
,**»?'■ to m wWiw.. .< J i 
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«3a:reeot4 
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system ;(hu|l; ifeJWM3tr> 
iteannot,M.tqfea%B^ 

: be^,iendowedf^idWf j 

In tjie^wsy wa# 

wh^ejtheiUorsea.^ 

eess, l<rfty in tlm'rw,.imd,p^h^ 
stoblen^sualiy are. isoneiW tjqp PfM'fe 

the ventilatiing propeja was jot here^imqMra?^ 
thorefora experienoea in tW' rfajM ^ 

the mine temperature^ as ^ renting!: 

causes which produce it. Tl^ TO it 

was told that this was the coiidilten of 

the commencement, ere the ventilating 

fully establislicd, axid the conseque^a 

upon the health of both men and horsiM, Jbp^ 

I cularly the latter. At that time theinen 
annoyance from flies, and a large apemes waa ,p^iji^3^ 
which no one had ever seen anywhere 
; when the temperature was at length reduced to a^pi^to 
rate amount, this plague ceased, and thd stran^f fii 
dkappeareti. In general, the faumi of the , mines, Sjs 
limited. There are a few insect^ with r^to j^nd 
The horses seem to sufier nothing from their 
raneao confinement; but when any one is taken lip. td 
the surface on account of illness, or from apy ^^gjf 
cause, he is found at first quite blind , amidst the, suqr^ 
light, nor does he recover his ordinary povrers pf yisk^n 
for some days. * > ■ ? , 

Having taken a hasty i)eep of the vo^t furm^ 
used for the ventilation of the pit, J stepped once mdtp 
into tlie nietnl tub, and was quickly hoisted to thq 
upper world. The chief sensation on coming outi upon 
the upper gallery was that of intense cold ; for, after, the 
atmosphere of the interior, the slight frost ^stiqgupon 
the surface was felt very severely. On returning to my 
guide’s chamber to resume my dross^. the, reflection,, of 
iny figure in a mirror proved not the entertoinb^ 
parr tS the adventure* A hearty laugh at npe’js^s^ is 
perhaps amongst the pleasantest things iii life, 
here enjoyed it in full measure. , , , ^ ,J|k 

The Monkwearmouth pit is allowed to^po tlie 
mine in England. Its unusual profeindity is o;wi|^ to, 
the necessity tliero is of passing thinough thq\^peipfer 
formation (magnesian limestond) in brde? tovjre^ tmj 
coal. There is thus a scie^itifie pteiireat 
this pit ; for nowhere else in Britain can 
so sensibly, or to such an exten^ that incriiteM of neat 
which is found ns we descend into the interior of the 
earth, an increase Appeal to avditegd 'ebditSk degree of 
Fahrenheit’s tliermometeT; for eiteSy ^ 
ecended, and which wpqidjapp«en®tl|q^ 
absolute iocandesoBuod if wq fCQuld 
The supposable oonnexikni thte 

terior, andtlie hypotheste qf jwiwWl^ 
tion of this and othc^ 
mines considerable impnrte^:*jtel 
world, and it is of oonrse iqleteiiphfi 
sonal^toM of llm 

hedS’^neaxer the 
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the^ mw of its iinsoundpejss, as the following aneodo^ 
w|[l 'fefiPwV—ii. ^Mlefoat^' “^hb, bendes 'pbssbs- 

sth^all 'tnooHaad a little 

baat 6^ Dtt^hiato/^ to save 

hibilfir^ tfottidb «f Ita ^ when William 

the M of our system of sti^tiilcation, 

by ,clh^ fh a bbdkseller's shop, and warned 
him dbio^ so The gentleman was incredulous 

SB, being any valnablo coal there; and it was 

wit}i'*sdtipe difiictlilty that he was induced. to allow Mr 
emJ^^wenty pounds 1:0 enable him to make a survey 
aiM^ draw up a report, the whole value of the eStttto 
i then hdt more than ]>crhap9 fifteen hundred|' 

Sttifm teppi^d sttongly in favour of mining beneath 
9mlbb0sfoh6 : atiferttion was thus attracted to the sub- 
^ ’Wbr^s V^re set agoing, and found succjessfol. 
igiyO an idea Of what a change has come over 
tbe, character of that spot of ground, one fUct may 
' riiijjce r— natbely^ that a short while ago a hundred 

1 thdvi|atid pounds vrere spent there upon on(3 work. 

jiWri with the discovery of this great fallacy, the 
prqij'pects of ithe northern coal-field are not by any 
mes/iis blight. The most intelligent engineer known to 
me in the district, alleges that the years nf its prolit- 
ibh; wbrkinif .are much nearer a conclusion than is 
generally supposed. Some geologists have assigned 
jlritish coal three thousand years ; some six hundred ; 
and the subject is, therefore one on which the public 
fo<d no uneasiness. But these calculations arc founded 

1 oft data of the loosest kind, and have no value what- 
ever. According to the individual alluded to, twenh/ 
years is thbre. likely to be the terra of profitable work- 
ing in no small portion of the Britisli coal-fields. 
And for tliis result, the unsystematic way in which 
miijiftg is Conducted, and the want of a public arrange- 
ment for 'toe recording of local operations, will, he 
^iftks, be chiefly to blame. The utter want of fore- 
^wht, and indilference to those who come behind — 
^inres of barbarism in all ages — are indeed most dia- 
^^itobly shown in our coad-mincs; and if some of 
tSi^e fdilty generation prove tacmselves tlie sufferers, 
it wHl only be an unusually apt comraefteement to a 
national punishment wliich has in all respects been 
( ificUy merited. 

no children, and Was ftbt In the Ibasi fri the 

exercise of her will by a little fot' goiirQ^ 

seldom spoke at all, Kund when 

was talked down at once by his My* 

was small; she had inherited a w/^^dnb^Ut hu^ien^ 

age f and why she had married Mb Wealhmfhii^^xfobQdy 

could surmise^ unless that it wejfo show her ibntinii4n'# 

depeiidence,of opinion, and her i^ifoet1beedom<nf UflB/ ) 

Bhe was a stout but vCry coinfelydamo jcf 
or thereabouts, witli a pleasafttyoice and sutile, a nWrby 
laugh, and a manner peculiarly attroctivo from its 
warmth and heartiness, Bhe Was a great pafroiiotsi df 
* young people,’ especially young ladies# fond of * hahtiuig 
them with hcr,^ and devising pleasures tt^ th^m* )sotiil]i^ 
times not over-judicious in their character. What did 
girls go from home for but to cnjt)y themselves she ^ 
would often remark, as if home were a xAace destitufe 
. f enjoyments, instead of forming the centre of the very 
c 1 and purest pleasures. JSej, when sho had young 
'.nds staying witli her, whicli was very frequefttiy the 
case, she took 'good care that tliey should never Mosuia , 
day for she would have considered twenty*four hours^ 
respite from the pursuit of pleosury as so much lost time. 
What with parties at home and abroad, by land and by 
water, drives to the county town, and visits to every 
exhibition that might happen to be*statioued there; she 
contrived to keep her guests in a very Undesirable state 
of excitement from their arrival to their departure. At 
the timely story begins, blic had two very pix^tty girls 
for her inmates, and it was princip.olly on their account 
that she had planned a par^ to Ustoii Abbey, a fine old * 
ruin some seven or eight miles from Alderfield A very 
wet season had marred several previous projects Of the 
kind, therefore Mrs Weatherhill and her invited guests , , 
looked forward with no little anxiety to the day, and 
watched the barometer with intense interest. Cfeat 
was the joy of all concerned when a cloudless morning 
gave promise of sonic hours of equally cloudless enjoys 
ment, and all prepared with alacrity to set forth. Mrs 
Weatherhill had private reasons also for wishing her plan 
to prosper. She considered this party of much greater . « 
importance than as a mere meeting for amusement, and 
had anxieties and hopes on the subject as yet only known 
to herself She unfortunately delighted in that mis- 
cliievous and unwarrantable interference in the affairs , 
of others called match-making, and she hoped on this 
occasion to lay the foundations of two marriages ut 
least. Two gentlemen, whom sho asked to join bat 
party, seemed to her precisely suited to her two yottftg ' - 
guests, who were neither of them, ft far as sha ktieW, ] 
pre-engaged; and so fur from suspecting that there 
was anything improper in her designs, she gave herself ' 
great credit for planning two such eligible unions. She 
was sure Arthur Bonnington must want a wjfo. Bfe 
must be dreadfully lonely in his rumbling old heuiM^ 
with nothing but his books to amuse him ; and^' 
his large fortune, it was a burningshame that he did 
not marry. Could any woman be found moro^suto to suit 
him than Lucy; Austin, who was as quiet; and idmoit 
as fond of books as himself; very pretty, iveU.^bot!i andi S 
bred ; and supposing she had no fortune, what covddl/^qit 
signify to a man so wealthy as Mr Bonnington? Mwqr 
Granby, her other protegee, was a veiy difihreiot'l^il ■ 
from Lucy; but she would therefore he tlie tftotd 
to please the fancy of young Scarborough, 

newly settled in Y (the county town), as wr 

Weatherhill said to herself, must marry qt 

any rate, if he meant to get into respeOtoqW^ 

Mary was a handsome, sltrev^d, showy Odd 

I cheerful, and well able to ta3m A « 

kKjiety'— ^no small merit in \ 

aiming' at popularity.^ MorOofer, 
was tO^bavO, a thousaud" p’mmdii^ ‘ ' 

TOtiier,'bfttutpret6hby^lioif foitiilaiM \ 

’ matcii.mab;ing-^a talk. 

in a beautiful morning in the lovely month 
of jlihe,’ the pretty littie village of Alderfield v is all 
Or tfee gigs and other vehicles were already 
tofti^their tfespective depositories, and preparing 

1 iltf ahdncrtr ahd then a fiur face peeped from an 

litas almost instantly withdrawn, 

> 'k stftile of pleasure at the favourable 

I tiie wegther. Well might peaceful little 

AmbtiM bb khdfllive, for this was tile appointed 

i ^y’WMfk'WbSthfetWlI^ pio^n^^ party^^which had 
W Hhilibte of MiUage gossip and conjecture for 
! TO at foStSt. To be sbre only a select few 

! of but those who were <mi 

1 and those 

] rison^thus laudably early to 

promotdr'of tim msent fostii^- 
»{■ htoelraud others 

|i fa 

ij W' 1 

r ' " \ ' ■' \ ; 


|>^r M^p^dent and the in^iicih 

iiefemed in every way ab equal, that she thought it Would 
he an actual ^ nol; to try b brihg it al^out. Anxibh^Iy, 
I therefore, did the * foUttdx^a of the feast* anticipate her 
pic-nic to Ibbn. 

I Nine o’clock, the appointed hour of a8aemhUng,'hftd 
ar^Ved, and Mrs Weatherhill’s barouchs wtto at the 
dd^K aod Mr WeathCrhill safely bestowed Ir one comer 
of it Then the young ladies took their places, and 
Mfs Weatherhill followed, having first seen divers 
well-stocked baskets and hampers, and sundry cloaks 
and umbrellas, packed into a light cart, which was to 
attibd th/jm to the abbey. Then came a family jaunt- 
ing-car, with its family load — father, mother, and three 
of four grown and growing-up sons and daughters; 
then Dr Dery^ent’s gig, bearing the worthy rector and 
his lady; and lastly, Mr Sanderson, the attorney’s 
yehicle,' occupied by its owner, a sturdy old bachelor, 
accompanied by his maiden sister. Thus the proces- 
sion moved oflT, but did not by any means include the 
Whole party ; for many were to join it on the road, and 
several stragglers from remote (luarters were to meet 
the main body at the#abbey. 

Certainly Mary Grimby l(X)ked very stylish in the 
sm^t silk pelisse and gay hat which Mrs Weatherhill 
had recommended her to wear on the occasion; and 
Lucy Austin never was prettier than in the simple 
white dress and straw bonnet, which her own percep- 
tion of the fitness of tilings had taught her adopt. 

Mrs Weatherhill thoughf, as she looked on them, 
troict never were two damsel; more captivating, or more 
iBfime of conquest; the only fear that shadowed her 
pleasifre Mng, lest by any dire mischiuce either of the 
beaux Should fail to keep his appointment ; lest Arthur 
Bopnington should have been seized with a fit of shy- 
ness or low spirits-— no uncommon oc’currence ; or young 
Scarborough called away to attend to some broken 
hmb, or case of sudden illness. Bat her apprehensions 
proved groundless ; for when the party from Alderficld 
arrived at listen, the two young men were already there; 
and it seemed a good omen to Mrs Weatherhill that 
they had been punctual to their appointment 
Mrs Weathdrhill was now in her glory. Before the 
loiterers of the company arrived, she had managed to 
establish Arthur Bonnington ds the temporary guardian 
Lucy Austin, and to festen Mary Granby on young 
Scarborough’s arm ; and the group had soon dispersed 
among the ruins, or were tracing the little winding 
paths of the neigljbouring woods, with that quickly- 
increaalhig friendliness which grows nowhere so rapidly 
as on a rural excursion, such as this whereof I write. 

It would take up too much space to detail all that 
“WM said or done on that momentous day. Suffice it, 
that it was unmarked by serious accident or unfavour- 
able change of the weather, which circumstances will 
oocaaiohally mar the delights of a party of pleasure ; 
that Mrs Weatherhiirs schemas seemed to thrive be- 
yond heir ntmodt hopes ; and that, before bidding them 
good night, she had engaged both Arthur Bonnington 
and ybung Scarborough to dine at her house early in 
the fbHowittg ^eek. The readiness with which her in- 
vitation was accepted, she took as an excellent omen of 
the impression already made on the minds of the gen- 
tlemen in qu^tion by the charms Of her fair visitants. 

IProm that eventog to the day of her dinner-party, 
Mrs Weatherhill, when alone with Lucy and Mojy, 
tatkbd of little except the t%) young men who, she 
maintidned, had paid them sUch marked attention ; and 
whilst Lucy, with native ddicacy, shrunk from her 
willyinjj on the suIMt of Arthtu Bonnington, Mary, 
whust more loudly the jest respect- 

feg Mr Stsarbe^i^ and teself, evidently eh joycril it. 

^ listened, knd she did not listen heed- 
fessiy: by no means so much attached to a 

Opuntty ho whose neighbourhood eligiblfe hache- 
mrs ‘we rg^^s^ ything jput plenth^il, Where she was under 
^*^*^®*‘ uomeiy parents, and 'expected 
pan id the 


yotthgw birothters and sisters— as ' to leave lt» 

if a tolerably good opportunity for doing to oflfered. 
Besides, having arrived at the usually called that of 
discretion, she was ekc^ingly anxiods to ^t possession 
of her ‘own thousand pounds,* which, as we have said, 
was at present in her fathers hands. Her marriage 
would be an event, she thought, after which he could 
have no possible pietext for gaining it; and incited by 
these considerations, and Mrs Weatherhill’S representa- 
tions of the advantages of the mkteh, she boldly resolved 
that, if Henry Scarborough did propose for her, shO 
I would accept him. If he dJid not, she was not yet des- 
prately in love with him, and there was no harm done. 
Full of these thouglits, she dressed herself in the most 
becoming style she could devise, resolved that Mr 
Scarborough should not find her less charming in a 
drawing-room than in the ruins of Bston Abbey ; and 
so effectuallj did she carry out her intentions on the 
occasion of their second meeting, that Scarborough, 

during his long solitary ride from Alderfield to Y , 

owned to himself that she had impressed him as no 
woman had ever done before. lie had been for some 
time thinking of looking out for a wife ; and hearing 
from Mrs Weatherhill an account of the ‘high respec- 
tability’ of Miss Granby’s connexions, accompanied by 
a judicious hint of her forthcoming thousand pounds, a 
few more visits to the enchantress decided his course. 
He proposed, and was duly accepted ; and Mrs Weather- 
hill thanked heftven, while she applauded her own 
f(»resight, for the favourable terminutioi^of one of her 
plans. 

That her oth(*r project respecting Arthur Bonnington 
and Lucy Austin was likely to (‘iid aT!*much to her 
mind, she was still doubtful; for tho*ugh there were 
many symptoms which slie (leemed auspicious, there 
was little appearance of progress in the affair. To any 
close observer, indeed, it w'ould have been evident that 
Lucy was anything hut slightly interested in this event. 
Her heart, with its pure young untried affections, was 
already the prize — alas! the unsolicited prize— of the 
quiet and somewhat melancholy student. He evidently 
preferred her society to that of any other memlwr of 
Mrs Weatherhill’s circle, and listened to ber music, and 
pob'.ted out the beauties of his favourite authors, and 
talked to her by the hour together in a low earti^ 
voice, as he did to none beside. But it was not of loVe* 
not of marriage. He was pleased to find one so gentle 
and intellectual, who would listen unw^eaHedly to the 
revealings of his romantic imaginations and somewhat 
morbid sensibilities ; and this, which in fact w^as bdt 
refined egotism, poor Lucy received wuth love and gra- 
titude, as proofs of his affectionate confidence. It blight 
have been so— she might soon have grown necessfu*y to 
his happiness in this very character of patient and sym- 
pathising confidante — and with her unselfish and deVoted 
nature, they might have been married and happy. But 
Mrs Weatherhill unfortunately took It into her heddtliat 
she could expedite matters by enlightening Mr 
nington’s mind as to her own view of tlie Bh;e 
was convinced his modest diffidence alone stood hi hts 
way ; at any rate, it was her duty not to uertttit Mil# 
Austin’s afibetions to he trifled with. Accordlnklf, 


Austin’s afibetions to he trifled with. Accordlngw, 
having contrived a with tllo tardy love^^^ 

introdubed the subject by naming the ap|iroachi|lg 
riage of Miss Granby to Mr Scarborough. PrOtoi ttikt 
it was easy t(^ allude to the party to Hiiiton, and thito 
to glide to the topic pf his own BU)pp6$ed p 

Lucy. Mr Bonnington heard hbr, Irith 

then with evident texation. . ^ ! 

‘ You really diatreaa m, We«*i«i|sfll! jyWib 
labouring under ^soiho sttafif^ 1 

Miss Lucy Austin as h most ejeoafent 


ouch a mau^irt* her^ Ofhy piy© 


suph etur> since yout Sm 
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showed a greater -preference for Mary than you for Miss 
Austin; and.uow-you tell mo that it all meant no- 
thing/ . , 

‘I told you no 'such thing, Mrs WeatherhiU. I said, 
and I stiU say^ .that I respect and esteem Miss Austin ; 
I consider ]b^r in the light of one of my roost valued 
friends ; but I have never given her cause to suppose 
tliat I wished to engage her regard in any more serious 
character* You forget, also, that a great portion of wjiat 
you call attentions I could not avoid paying to the lady, 
dictated ^ they were by yourself.’ ‘ By me, Mr Bon- 
nington ?’ ‘ Certainly. Did we walk, you bade me escort 
her; did we dance, you solicited me as her partner ; and 
BD on through aU our intercourse. I will not say that I 
did not prefer these arrangements, hut prudence would 
probably have made me less exclusive in them but for 
your own directions.’ ‘ Then ruy poor Lucy is to be 
deceived and deserted!’ exclaimed Mrs .WeatherhiU 
‘ that gentlest, most affectionate (Tcature, to be wounde** 
so deeply and fatally. Oh, Mr Bonnington ! you have 
deceived us all !’ ‘ You use strong language, madam. 
I cannot accuse myself of having ever wilfully deceived 
any one, and there can be no desertion in a case like tlie 
present. In one i>oint, 1 both hope and believe you are 
mistaken. I am sure Miss Austin has too mucli good 
sense to bestow her afletdions unsought; least of all 
where there could be so little inducement to do so. 1 
am sorry, very sorry, this misunderstanding has oc- 
curred, as it must, for some time at least, deprive me 
of the plcasuij* of jMiss Austin’s society.’ So end ing, he 
arose, and bidding Mrs WeatherhiU good morning, 
abruptly quitted the house. 

Yet, as he /ode back to his lonely mansiun, Arthur 
Bonnington, rrcalliiig the events of tlic last few 
weeks, fell less at case in liis mind tlian he had antici- 
pated. ISJow that his attentions to Lucy Austin had 
hmi remarked upon by a third party, they struck his 
own conscieru ‘0 in a way they had lu vcr done beh.jc, 
and lie felt he was not wholly free trom blame, should 
she have misinterpreted them. Yet Mrs Wcatherhill’s 
conduct had been most preposterous. Ibid that lady 
had the discretion to remain quiet, had she not pre- 
maTuTely spoken to him on the subject of Jmey Austin, 
it is not unlikely that the gentle charms of the fair girl 
might have wakened in a heart that deemed itself for 
«Vfcr blighted a purer passion than it had yet known. 
But Mrs WeatherhiU could not be passive; even when 
things looked most favourably, she must interfere ; and 
her' eagerness in this ii.stanoo h.ad defeated its own 
purpose. Arthur Bonnington, as he rode home th.at 
day, came to a conviction tliat he had narrowly escaped 
the machinations of an inveterate match-maker, whose 
designs it was an absolute duty to circMi invent 

Meanwhile, how fared it with Lucy ? She knew not till 
some angry expressions from Mrs WeatherhiU indicated 
the fket that some violent and unsatisfactory explana- 
tion had occurred between tliat lady and Arthi ' Bori- 
nington ; and, alas ! with that knowled^ came the hitter 
feeling that she had been compromised and degraded in 
his opinion by tlie imprudent conduct of one who ought 
to have sliielded her delicacy with the care of a mother. 


said nothing ; but her vaiying colour and trembling 
bs told a tale of mental su&ring most inteUigible to 
4o0d Miss Sanderson, who hapj)ened to be present when 
tlie disclosure took place. With that tact which is an 
i^stimable quality when united to kin^ess of heart, 
(liha found a speedy pretext for withdrawing Lm^y from 
tlto .tqoin, wid conducting her to the quiet precincts of 
hfit bwh chamber. There a flood of tears relieved the 
pqar,^l, and told more eloquently than words the wound 
womanly feelings had received: 

A|iis 1 it was too true that Lucy had veutttred to love, 
-Hoto her ioiShclions had been explicitly sought by him 
lOi w]^om she bed yielded them. She loved, too, with a 
Mrs WeatherhiU was quite 
.dihahle p ej^jpreedate. her regret oonsisted in the fail- 
ure flw match f andsM^ould hwt 

conid attoil^er as 


apparently suitable have been fbund; To that the 
station and wealth of Mr Bonnington had not contri- 
buted to increase the brightness of the visiotw that had 
floated through Lucy’s mind, would be saying tim ; 
but still she Was as far from being a mete^ epilating 
husband-seeker as any one could possibly be. But she 
had a kind lyid generous nature, whose imptdses her 
contracted pieans had never yet permitted her to gratify. 
Her hither was an oifleer and a gentleman, hut beyond 
bis half-pay, he had very little of this world’s wealU^ 
and Lucy had certainly admitted the idea of his happL 
ness in her prosperity. Still, independent of all tlmsC 
considerations, she had loved dearly and truly, and now 
her vision — her bright ami liax^py vision — wks dashed 
to pieces in a moment. Tliere v'as nothing to hope, 
except that Arthur Bonnington would utterly forget 
her, since, as her awakened fears suggested, he could 
oelv remember her with contempt and disgust- Coidd 
•>' have followed her oivn iiudinations’.^ she would at 
.'’e have returned home ; but !^Ir8 WeatherhiU opposed 
her doing so on two grounds ; first, that it would seetu 
as if she were leaving abruptly on Arthur Bonnington's 
account ; and, secondly, that Mary Granby, who was to 
lie married next month, could by no inearis dis)>ense 
with her services as bride’s-maid. ]\Irs WeatherhiU had 
insisted that Mias Granby’s nuptii^ls should be solem- 
nised at Alderfield ; and the family of the bride, feeling 
all the convenience of the arrangement, had not offered 
any very vehement opposition to it. 

Lucy ivas spared the pain of seeing Mr Bonnington 
again during her stay, by^bis Jiasty departure for the 
continent; and could she have found consolation in the 
propagation of an untruth, she might have received it 
from the general report of the neighbourhood, that he 
bad left the (‘ountry in consequence of her refusal of 
him. A few days after his interview with Mrs 'Weather- 
hill, lie set out flu London, and from thence proceeded 
to c*xx)lorc the beauties and romantic features of the 
woods and mountains of Germany, a country he had 
often expressed a desire to vibit. Amidst new scenes 
and xK’oplc, it was natural that the events of the past 
should rapidly become loss prominent in his mind; 
but still there were times when the idea*would intrude, 
that if Lucy Austin wore not a designing actor in Mrs 
WeatberhiU’s schemes, she had not been quite fairly 
treated ; afld remembrances o|' her mild blue eyes, her 
varying cheek, and gentle voice, intruded amidst hia 
day-dreams more frequently than was quite consistent 
with liis peace. Meantime Lucy, under Mrs Weather'- 
ll ill’s auspices, w'as dragged from seiffie to scene gaiety, 

in wiiich her sick hf^art could take no part, ana was at 
once longing for and dreading her return to her humble 
home. The bitter idea that she had been lowered in : 
I the estimation of him wliose regard, she valued above 
j that of every other person, was a sting in Lucy’s bosom 
for whose xioison there seemed to he no cure. The 
time arrivcil for the marriage of Mary Granby and Mx 
Scarborough, and Mrs WeatherhiU’s exultation 
no bounds. Hero was a match that would in all pro^ 
bability have never taken plaice, but for Her manage-* 
ment ; and so said the bride’s father, as he privately 
tlianked her for the interest she had tiUcen in Ids ,* 
girl’s’ welfare. , > 

j l^ucy Austin did not fall a victim to hraln^totftr pT 
! perish within a few months by the more intSdldUa',lm 
roads of consumption ; but if a broken or a blighted 
heart be one in which ho|w and happy lova dSfC crushed 
for ever, and whose capacity for the keen etiJiC^inent of 
life, which youth should experience, is irrel^irably lott, 
»m\\ was hers from the time of her uulortuuate visit 
|*to Alderfield. Her constitutidn was never robust, 0!^ 

I now, without being subject to any speoifle disqrderi »ne 
I gradually fell into delicate health, and in a year bt 
I was considered amongst her a» a confirmed in- 

I valid, Ber father died > «*id. as the Bender prevision he 
! had been able to make Ibr keV ivoi IniinfiScient to support 
I her in the house they had' Mthesfe booupied, she dis- 
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fmtiik irho itillilBa'Rfc^aiiahall}!^ 

on the cast coast of Enis^and. She flneim levisitodt^l*- 
dorSeid^ waA her inteveotirie wiUk that Y^ekM!m:Atbd 
ocnuilsted idmoBt entlrd^ inam oeoaBiooid cumqmDdGllM 
irith an oki Hcqimiiitauoe, thCsB Sataldrson, iiw ^vAum 
jshe rotaiiied theimost adMdcmirtieteg^ t ^ ^ 

Five ctv six « vtears had ncnr gbne by^ fvd Uaw had 
Mrs WeaetheiMl'h xnatoh^aiting fnroapere^ Mr 
i and Mira Scarhereugh f Even worse than pooat loicgr’a 
ibrihs^auMqre lihion of apy^areot snitahtlit^ 
wilhfAit^anir gtoume finundatkm fbr mutual happiness. 
Mmt Weathorhilt had rcpresenited Marjr Oaratih$^ to lieT 
bstfothed hf a perihot treasure of ingeuuity and in* 
dustov ; Abd eertaiuly in her father's house* conipelksi 
hy einmmstaiieeS) sfie bad displayed something of tliese 
qusdities. lint now, as a wifb, she thought she had a 
right to he 'exempt from what she tonned ^mere 
drudgery,* and hating sn ovenveening love of display, 
a considerable stock of pndc, and a fondness for amuse- 
ment, she was disposed to everciso lier activity more ju 
I spending money than in saving it She discovered, also, 
^ within a very short time after her marriage, that Scar- 
borough possessed a most violent temper, and to avoid 
its ^^xplosions, and iCt the same time to obtain what she 
wished to have, she descended to many mean and despi* 
cable subterfuges* w^ch* wlien detected, were sure to 
draw down upon her a double portion of her husband’s 
wrath. Besides* he had n constant vSOun*e of complaint in 
the non-payment of the thousand pounds which her father 
BtiU retained* and which no upphcation could ilrair 
firoin him ; and this subject was one which Scarborough 
never failed to mention when he had any dispute with 
his wife. In short, constant bickerings soon made 
thoir home a wretched one. and the husband gladly kft 
it to seek society and amusement elsewhere. Mary, 
meafnwhile, was not sorry tor his fre quent absence, as 
she thereby was enabled to pursue her own (‘ourst of 
extravagance and folly with more freedom ; luid the end 
of all this may be easily conceived, f^eax borough got 
into diflloulties, lost his business, fell into intemiicrate 
habits, and at the end of tiglit years after the pay 
bridal ft^te at Alderficld, Mary found herself a widow, 
with two Imlpl^s children, dependent on the Iwi nty of 
her husband’s relatives* whereby alone she vas kept 
from utter destitution. 

Arthur Bonnington’s sojourn on the lontment w.is 
protracted f^QUi month U) month, till it had c\en ex- 
tolled to years, and when he did at last return to his 
sectary mansion, his visits to Mrs Weatherhill were 
few, an^the name ol Lucy Austin never passed his Iqis. 
But it happened one day that husme^^s led him to call 
on Mr Sanderson the attorney, and a.s tliat gentleman 
was fmm home, his cileut requested to see Miss Sander- 
son* as he wished to leave a messape with licr. lie 
found the odd lady sitting iu her little parlour, and as 
he was announced, she laid down her spt^ctacles and an 
open letter tfie hod been perusing, and rose to receive 
1dm. But in vain she begged him to be seated; be 
heard as he heard not, and stoq^ for some mo* 

utohts wMi w eyes rivetted on the letter, wliich seemed 
toabsoril^iU htoattentioii ; for though it was years since 
he h«i SSen it* he recognised the gnioefal though some- 
what pecolisr hand in which Lucy Austin, years ago, 
had tmiscrlbed Ibr him same pieces of poetir. Great 
was Miss Bandertoti^s surprise when, with flushed cheek 
and trembling voice, her visitor stammered out the ques- 
tion* ‘ If that weto not the hand^writing of Miss Lucy 
Austin?* ‘It ii,’ was the reply f Mt is a letter which I 
received from her tlMs morning.’ Bonnington iinxzie* | 
diatri^ hniulred her psuseixt reildeiioe, adding to his | 
questicia a hope that she Whs weill ‘ She is living at 
L- — wtkf tJtoduswer. ‘ I am sowy to say her health 
is very hidlibreflt Bbe has beat ^^licate ever sluoe 
slto wm Alddl^d, some years a^ ; and latterly* I 
Ijiftr IBitote kaoMiming a more juarmihg chaBictosv' 

‘ Mdsii Bonniwton* after an eiubarrossed 

M Or fi^iend of !LuieyU.yaukilve ever been 
Siiuembcf the roapect and itogard ifith 



wtuehahh irited»1iiQivs(i6akof)2fd^ itAfe^nuriy days 

of your acquaintance. 1 »I laux >isoxious^ 1 to askj^^ One 
8 titoiga^uc 8 tteh,r{arid^ bhilmrd mpt'd fldwdtoith a^toue 
Slid Stogie pfoOpeseH^ot from eiuiashyv oil for Ony Otbec 
trifling reusonl i Jkv ycu'lthink’tM JofojmAsiStm^ had 
ever ady regardw-ift^one toerd^ do you tUankiehe ever 
Irvei* me ‘ Ymi do^ Meed,! task a Stxtoige* guestion, 
Mr BcSmitigton,^ saM Miss flkmflarsQte «atad I scarcely 
fhel jgaifcided in v^lyiug to ibt liut,r trUStsng’ to your 
honour to keep my ocnunumiOsttoit saemL I wiU venture 
to toll you that* most uutbrtunatoly for jbersel^ Lucy 
Austin did love you — I could And in/my hdart tosay. 
far better than you deaerx^d.* ‘Better, indeed,’ said 
Bonnington sadly ; ‘ I must have seemed fslKc and hcartT- 
Icfcs in iier eyes, and in yours dlso ; but, WieVe me, if I 
did trifle with her happiness, 1 did so most imwxttiagily^ 
My heart had s(‘arcely recovered the wounds infli^^ 
by another’s fuitblessness, and knew not that her gefitto 
influence, sweet and soothing though 1 felt it to be* could 
ever awaken a now affection within me. But now I 
know that this might have been, and that a purer and 
liappier lox e than I had known before might have arisen 
forme, had not Mrs Wealherlnirs premature interference 
startled me from my dream. By her coarse lotermed- 
dling slie aroused the bii^picion that I was iiKToly looked 
ujion as a “ good spwmlaiion,” and the idea tliat Lik y 
knew and acqmesettl in her design vaa most repulsive 
to my feelings. I delcrniiuod to l>rcak through tlie net 
at once; 1 left Euglnml m the first h( at of my annoy- 
ance , but 1 have ik v(‘i' since met m in or y ommi whose 
aliection could be to me w hat I now know iucy Auskn’s 
might have been !’ 

Before Arthur Bomiington left Miss SAndorson, lie 

had determined to Msit L vitlumt (kiax. and if he 

found luuy’fl scntimcntb lespceting himself still un- 
changed, to olI«*r lier the only lompensntion he couUl 
for the years ol suirinng hlie Iiul undergone, by pro- 
posing to make her Ins viie. In a few days his joumiy 
was accoinidished, and ho stood before the door of the 
humble dvelhng that Jmey inhabited, striving to still 
the beatings of his heart before he ventured to raJiie the 
knodccT. The door was at length opened, and he was 
Jshovn into an apartment, evidently prep irtd vith stmie 
eau for the reception ot an mvalnl ; uhoin, his fears too 
plajdy told him. 'Ihe little obi - fashioned aofa was 
plained near the Are, and piled vitli pillows; a siuaU I 
table was drav^n up be&Kle it, uiul on this x\as laid an < 
>pen bible, a plate with a few grapes, and a small vase of { 
fl iwers. In a few' seconds the door oiwnod* and the mis* < 
tress of the hoube entered, bhe was a pale*, thin, lady** 
like personage* ; and tliough evidently embarrassed by die 
presence of n stranger, received Arthur with tiie greatest 
politeness. When informed that he was an old friend 
of Miss Austin, slie shook her head, and said she feared 
Lucy was too weak to fl(*o any one whose presence 
iriight agitate her ; but she also ofrered* if tlie geudeman 
would leave his name, to nio her best to pupate her 
cousin to see him on thef following day. 

And on the morrow they met; lie but little changed 
in outward appearance siix'c their first interview amidst 
the woods and ruins of listen, she so wan, so wasted^ 
so utterly altered that, but for her voice* aniklto aspreBi*^ 
sioii of her blue soft eye, ho would sc'orecly have 
msed her. It was a solemn meeting; but Lucy mut 
calm, for she knew that her destiny was flxetl, «a4 
dreaded not to speak of the past* whidi deuld aaeretea 
DO further influence on the future. It wgs sn vahi tiuil 
Artiiur talked of hope* of renewed healtlv of yitsto 
love aud happindss tjiat they yet tnight liass toififetiier. 
She knew it could never be ; yet she allowed bbw to call 
in further xnedieat adnee* and to remove her ito» toote 
genial dltmate* feeling that* W best «ehx{>Ham]a* slie Se* 
cured to him the after knowihg tbataU 

had hems done ibr her iHiioil tmfi he duxtte> But* she 
told him those tores toW lato$ ahd.tibd' toidslritu 
tlio truth. Bto wo^ after his visJt Artitof 

Bonningtoti the totoh laid over hte rwho; iw 
the officioos meddling of a might havo 
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bctaa liiappy mid kdncmre^^'irifi^ bleat betvolfy 

and di^B^bteaabigawoaiidbcr.^ . 

> Mrs WeatUierh&l Hi^apt bittarly when, Baniiu|gt(»i (}(^ 
tailed biihoKtfae chtcuimtancosofLuij/S'f^^ iho 

had no de£6aoi|i'tQloffiefll’i\v'&cnih^^ own indjureot sliaeoi in' 
tlKT catbstife^h ^ tef^rred to, exoej^t tbat she had 

‘ actoxti tbeet/- > But BonnhigtxHi^a upbraidings 

irer& * ziot I v^tbnut ^ salutary dffeet. From tliot iiole 
forward MxsiWetitlieiShillj as much from terror oC puhliG 
opinion' liA refodrse, avoided inteirfering in any way with 
the foarryinig or giving in marriage of; her numerous 
Inenda and acquaintance. 

i • 

their, h]earta;atoodmti&«rrdiggia^thek^ grave^hUc build- 
ing, their raoimafeist.v.'.-' 7 K' r'‘) ■ 

^ ikre^ dgainr ntoy we read of sucoessi of kcoratdv and 
weliteBmed honburs notional plaudits^ Aodvedalp- 

tixredfCffigies $; of the height of ixutium fiuuec yet^bre 
the known and the unknown unequal at ^m^oloeei 

tlie one dies inhere ho has riscu-^e is tliere#) no higher ; 
tile oilier passes away, knowing . that his reward Mill 
come, that his memory will live' ibr ages, and' 

Inrightev, as men think on the patient foith^riiichiidid 
its work in obacurity. Here is thait which sliall mAtleet 
the hardest marble; here is tlie true Iwsfie 

is that which directs, threatens^ cautions, and ebnvineoA. 

We arc constrained to respect wdiat we sltodld Qther<^ 
wise consider as useless, when wo reflect that in idl tiuS 
tlierc w^ at least intellectual culture^ Steps Were taken * 
in the right direction, thought was exercised and ele- 
vated, and through good and evil the world w^as in^ 
Many steps were inevitably taken in the 
h of error; but among these men found the true\ 
basis, adding thought to thought, inquiry to inquiry^; 
until at last has arisen that glorious intellectual super- ' 
structure which now surrounds ui^ in which the dreams 
of the past have become realities for tho present and 
future. 

How interesting to be shut up^ alone with books! 
with books ? Is not here the true society? (.If a 
certainty no voice is lieard, and all the eloquence is 
mute; but who will faint or grow weary? What plea- 
siiro m exploring shelf after shelt^ musing over>^dusty 
volumes, M'ith their voluminous titles and quaint plira- * 
socrlogy ! 'fho plciisure, not less than the occupation, is 
exhaustless. Here is a venerable folio Which tiie.wornw? 
have not respected, as inuumonible holes, ifierCed 
through the heart of the mighty volume from cover to 
cover, abundantly tc.stify. Ilow would the good fol<l 
aiitlior grieve could iic witness the vermicular havoe 
made among hia jirecious arguments and impregnable 
positions! KegrctfuUy we turn the leaves, and (dosing 
the book, restore it to its place on the shelf, hoping^ 
that in a new edition the spirit of the writer may be ,,, 
preservi'd from impending destruction. Now we epme 
to a rare relic — a folio printed on volUjm, by tlie fa- 
thers of the art, Johannes Fust and Petrus Schoefibr, 
in the year M.ci'cc.nxv., as appears by tlie colophm aj>- “ 
poTuM to the concluding columns, and which ^ves tho 
information as to the date and* phico of publicatfon, now 
always found on the title-page. What beauty and skiljl 
arc visible in the mechanical portion of the work ; how 
straight and accurately adjusted ar^tho columns ; how^ . 
very black is the ink; and how bright and irmd the C 
colours of tlm illuminations I Verily, men wero giants in 
tho.‘5o days ; for thus, in the infancy, nay, the very baby- 
liood of the art, did they create a work which may" 
honourably compete with the i»roductions of moderis^* ; 
skill. ' . 

What have we next ? a title-page whose b()rder show# ; 
all the emblems of mortahty. At the top is’a doaWiI 
head standing gn the cross bones, crowned by an 
glass ; on each side are skeletons, pick-axes, and 
and underneath a morteloth, or some other syjSiWvOf 
moimiing; within is printed, ‘ London’s ^ 

1 taiion, or a Collection of All the Bills of 
this present year, beginning tho 27tli 

IG04, and endiDg tho 19th of December 

also the general or whole year’s bill, aceqfSltei^ 5 ; 

Beport mode to the King’s most ExodiWnt ! 

the Company of Parish Clerks of Londoiif' 

is indeed a fearfid volume, eontainlui^ 

awful details of sweeping mortality. ^ Tb^. < j 

Tor the week ending Dee. 27th, wl^^ 

death only of |flague is recorded ; firom 

February - following, m dcaAh) fimt - i 

oecors; wheii^onomore is > 

untU thO'fithMay, whea^ha 

the fegNnu'ststesyifApiax^ Utl ' 

> a/ehd ap ' 

-- _i: 

A L.l6B;ARy-,bl,D BOOKS. 

What an interesting place is a library ; how suggcfrtivc 
6f lofty, noble, and Bolemn thoughts I The well-lodcn 
shelves bear tlw intellectual labours of centuries. IXerc 
the post and tlie present commingle peacefully ; licre tlv.' 
fiercest and most uncompromising opponents find, sid^ 

‘ by side, a quicst resting-place — no noisy contention is 
heard — no vainglorious assertions assail the ear — no 
angry disputation or bitter recrimination disturbs us: 
a seductive repose invites to contemplation and patient 
research. 

A feeling some^vhat akin to the mournful arises with 
tho thought, that tlie Imsy and devoted authors of the 
multitudinous w^^rks around us have pasBcd away for 
ev’er j tho brains tiuit conceived, and the hands that 

1 obeyed, have ^ilike returned to their original dust. Tliis 
; ittelmg is, however, rcHev(‘d by the consciousness that 
the mind still exists ia the printed page; that in all 
! these volumes, ’W't)rm -eaten and time-staincd though 
j they Iw, w'e ye4»lind the reflex of the soul of tho writer. 

I Jfow they speak of the industry of the dead 1 Hero are 
massive tomes with their thousand pages, before which 
i a modern would shrink m dismay. If. externally, tJiey 

1 be so imposing, wliat shall we say wiicn wc open aiivi 

1 jierase thorn? Ttiere, amid miudi tliat is dark :uid 

1 valueless, we find yet more convincing proofs of this 

1 indefatigability, the most niitmte detail in description, 
j with tho most extensive elaboration of argument ; and 
! though we may lament that so much industry wsis often 
i employed to very little purpose, yet we cannot but be 
i impressed by the example, and respect the memory, of 
Iboso intellectual architects of other clays. Some of them 
caught glimpses of the glories to come ; their hearts 
were in their works : a volume was often the labour of 
a life; and, Uiercfore, shall the. r existence cud only witli 
time? 

Hero we may sec and trace the liistory of man’s cx- 
perionoe. Here is that wliicli gives him liis jiresent 
praad pre-eminence. Anniliilate the literature of the 
virorldt' aiid, although myriads of busy heads and hands 
would topn be employed in the work of resuscitation, what 
a icKliil check would be given to the progress of civili- 
Does not our experience consist in knowing 
how to avoid error ? Shall we, then, blame those '^diuse 
itiiliHglii hkniwatch- towers and beacons, warn us from 
ifinlaltaAd .qiiicksflods? They laboured not in vain, if 
Wti^iaaM^teer our course the straightor; and better is it 
to ‘‘'qpeak honest error, tlian to suj^ipress conscious 
truth,*? 1 -) ' 

/ rHens smibition may come and read a humbling lesson ; 
hnte bt^e discover its own bitter recoil; here the sophist 
nmy team tnsth, and the ^ginatist benevolence ; here 
. tlseilsceptki resolve his doubts, and ^le. intolerant 

fitcgeti li^ persbeutions ; anA on tlio otiier hand, the 
4lie taptijy great, the aspirings the humble, the 
ptiliefeidhgt > inay come, and all find their stimulus and 
thdtr ir«w«rd. Itoe is the history of disappointed hope 
and despairing exertion ; .here may we read how un- 
’ s^itied toli TWent unrewarded ; how men werfe so do- 
ToAad td tWr: studleiii^that they 

li^oymis^^ tofs^hatrihem*- 
rooms,'',;^t«i%ipirt them; 
ccafling'e®g^'‘?te anritewhea* 

— - 




dtettths are 17, ftud inferted, 6/ Prom thia j 

time the mortality increases with the increasing heat of 
the weather; for on the 20th June the deaths are 168 , 
July 4th» 470; 18tll, 1089; August 1st, 2010; 16th, 
8880; 29tb, 6102; Selptember 5th, 6988; 19th, 7165; 
at which date tho mortality readies its maximum,* and 
the ‘parishes dear of the plague are 4^ parishes in- 
fected, 126.* On the 8d October the deaths have dimi- 
nished to 4929 ; 17th, 2665; 31st, 1031. ‘Parishes in- 
fected, 97/ The sucoeedlug week 'shows an increase, the 
deaths licing 1414. ‘Parishes infected, 110.’ On the 
SiSt November the deaths are 6.52 ; December 5, 210 ; 
dhd on the 19th, nt which date the book ends, 281. 

* Parishes clear of the plague, 62 ; parishes infected, 68.’ 
Prom the general bill for the whole year, we find that 
the 

Total of all the christenings w.as - 9,967 

Total of aU the huriala this ycar,*^ - 97,106 

Wlvcreof, of the plague, • - - 68,506 * 

There are some curious entries in the list of disea«?e8 
and causes of death ; for instance — ‘ Ohnsoine*! and in- 
fants for the year, 1,0 i8 ; meagrom and hoadach, 12 ; 
rising of the lights 397 ; *itopp]Ug ol the stonia< li, 332 ; 
coliick and windc, 134, frighted, 23, giipmg in the 
guts, 1288 ; starve(i at the Wliitc Lvon prifoii, at St 
(Jeorge, in Southwark, 1, staned at nurse i^.it St 
Maudlin, in Old Fish Street), I : kild, 3 one at St 
Mary, Newington, one with a ctiit at St Cjriic'.-in-tht- 
Fielda, and otic with wraslling at St Margin ct’s, WtMt- 
minstcr; hanged herself a^ St Maudlin, Milk Stictt, 
being distracted, 1 * At the toot ot each of the wccklj 
tables tho prK*c of broad is thus stated ‘ Thi of 

J? ead set forth hy mtUt of th( Lord Maiot and ( nurt of 
4fdemien. A penny wheateii loit to contain eleven 
ounces, and three halfp^'iiii} white loaves the like 
weight this in December hut in Iilarch follow mg the 
weight has lallen to ‘nine ouncr« and a hnlt,’ whuh 
next rises to ‘ten ounces;’ falls again to ‘inue ounces 
and a half;’ and at tin terniiration of the >ear im *t..n 
ounces and a half.’ AVhat is meant by ‘white louts/ 
in distinction from ‘w beaten loaves'^’ AAtre thcfoi- 
mer identical with v hat arc known at tb pTt*‘ nt da} 
as ‘seconds'"’ 

Here is another book, on the Hiht k d of whi' i is 
a warrant bearing the, real of the ( onnnonweaiiMi, 
securing the copyright of the work by the not laration- 

* Thursday thf 8th of Februarv loll At th( Coutinf at 
WhttchdU. Ordered hy hiS liighrus, Me VroU'dot^ 
With advice of liis council, that no ptrson or per- 
sons do, on any pretence whatsoever, print, or reprint a 
l)Ook intituled,' &c. The work itself is on the * Si/es 
gild Lengths of Jligging for Wiips, and is dedicated in 
the following terms . — ‘ To his llighncsa, Olivlr, Lord 
IVoteCtorof England, Scotland, and Ji eland, with the 
domiuions thereunto belonging. May it phase ymo 
hghnm^ the subject of this mtok being an extraction of 
that nature ks was never formerly extant in the navy 

* * I could do no less in duty thaiit offer my pains 
and naval observations unto yoUr highness m the first 
pbme. It was once far above my thoughts (t must con- 
fess) to tender this work (because mean) to so eminent 
a personage, till I considered it was yours de jure, 

I remain/ kc. 

" In the index we meet with names of vessels illustra- 
tive of ibe age in which they were built. There is a 
pinnace, the ‘ Nichodemus ;* and frigates, the * Speaker, 
Fairfax* Newberry, Marstonmoor, Worcester, and Pore- 
Bigltt r the Nichodcmus, we are told, was buflt in 1686, 
but that ‘the rest of ships and fri^tes were built so. 
lately, that there needs no record/ 

Apropos of the Commonwealth, the next volume pro- 
fesses to be by its title* the ‘ rusip ; or an exact Col* 
lectuia of the Chpycest Poems and Songs roiating to < 

' I 

in witfa n popuiatk^ yf ww» 


the LATk riMEB. By most Eminent Wits* from 
anno 1639 to anno 1661/. The frontispiece is highly 
characteristic of the state of feeling a4 that day : a toll 
gibbet is seen, from which a rump of beef* showing a 
few inches of the tail, hangs suspended by a chain over 
a biasing fire ; around stand several individueds bearing 
fagots, and stirring the -fire with long forks, ^ tho word 
Hump issuing from the mouth of each one ; on the next 
page, right and left, are the figures of a Puritan and a 
Covenanter, habited in most exaggerated garments, 
holding a written paper in their hands, and each stand- 
ing on a pedestal ; between them is a preacher in a tub* 
holding forth to a congregation disposed in various 
attitudes around him; one of them holds a banner on 
which are drawn six rats rampant; at the foot is a 
vignette, wliere an equestrian cavalier .appears w ith his 
dr,awni sword, and, supported by an angel, is driving 
several naked beings into a smoking abyss *, the utmost 
terror and consternation are depicted on their coun- 
tenances , the foremost of the party only visible, from 
his legs n]>pearing above the surface of the gulf into 
which he is falling heatilong, while the Dst of the 
group ^ decorated with a tail, which, m spite of hi3 
lapid flight, ictains a most rcmaikahle (url at its ex- 
tiemity Turning to the pref.ice, wt find the collection 
likened to a ‘ bundle of rodds , not like thoB(‘ of the 
Homan fonsulls, for these arc the signs of a no-goveni- 
ment,’ then comes a sweeping ( ondenmntion of the 
ISunip, concluded hy the bopi* tli.it stide will cense, and 
.ill ‘hliow duty to so excellent iking’ A few e\tr.ictfi 
from the vul 11 me will sliow Unit mr iinc ( stors were as 
well skilkil in (.dhng nanus, an I in ni ilani' the white 
appear black, as their postent} 

‘ C'(Hiu , then, rii> bn tht« o, uul l)i* plao 
AnU ckk. u io\< 0 \tttb iiu , 

Lawn >l(«'v,s .nid io( hett* sh ill (.,0 Hdmi, 
in<( li V fhtti up 00 I t 

V\( U ( xrifij*L within ibo pnncs, 

And t( uli l>t TM .itli )i Li( ( , 

V\ ( II tn I pulptf <ffii oA, 

{/ il ti n ftii 0 uj 00 m ' 

‘ 0> I (M i\ I (( H i,nn< t(» the di>4 I 
Dll T I I do ini-t dvi , 

111 h 1 1 nc m a vilii ri% 

Oil I tlip f(‘n> 

* Is call' d tJu Stjigi m Like 

Jbit Celt n/«, that meat jTonor, 
t)id 1 cud him sm h a U ( tun , 

That mad/^ him to lojii , 

"'V bon ho < anu a slioai , 

Tor Ik mf? the lord CioUilot " 

Tlie revt is from a pictH* en tilled the* ‘Olmracter of a 
Roundhead 

* AVhntS he that doth high treamm say 
Ah ofu n M his yea and nay, 

And wisli the king cotlfniindod, 

And dare inaintoln that Mastor Pym 
*s fitter for Uie orown than him ’ 

Ob, such a toguo's a Uoimdhead.* 

Tne language of m.any of the songs, as applied to tho 
Rump, is coarse and disgusting m the extreme, and 
well portrays the bubter feelings with which it was re- 
garded by the caviAiers, and all those inimical to the 
cause whose progress raised Cromwell to the Prbtec- 
torate. 

Passing on, ^ve come to well-printed copies of Domeii* 
day Book, that monument of the cars aim industry y^lth 
which our Norman invaders valued and divided their 
newly-conquered possessions. Ancient tolls, charters, 
household books, and statutes of the realm, arc found iu 
the same divlsiou. Among riiem we see a book of anfi- 

S noted appearance, and taking it up, discover it to be 
m work of the father of English poetry, by the father 
of English printing ; it is glorious old Caxton’s editiou 
of Chaucer, printed by him in Westminster Abbey: 
rude arc the cuts, and coarse the paper, buf^te injc is 
bright atod black, and Oomidetely eclipses tlie repara- 
tions made with the pan in later times . grateful pastime 
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is it to tuVn (svfir iliie leaves, and think upon the intel- 
lectual and tnechankal labours which called them into 
existence. How1;h« mind travels back to tha days when 
our joyous old bard wrote his ‘ remenaunte of the pyl- 
gremage/ sitting under the shady trees of - rural Don- 
iiington, and made us acquainted with his ‘doctour in 
physik,’ who * knewe the cause of every maladye/ and 
his * good man of religyon,’ whose character and virtues 
have only been equalled by the pastor of Goldsmith’s 
Deser^ Village: then the bright sun shone upon a 
land rich in natural beauties* when forests were plenty 
and factories few; when the merry mortice-dancers 
wended their way over hill and dale, carrying mirth and 
frolic into every corner of the land, their light heels and 
lighter hearts securing them over a welcome ; when tall 
Maypoles were decked witli garlands to hail the coming 
of the blithest, month of spring, and maidens, shy, yet 
not unwilling, smiling and gay as the .wild flower- 
wreaths woven in their hair, were led by happy swaitui . 
to the nimble dance ; then rose the revelry of mirth, and 
loud and far the joyous song resounded — 

* Sttmmpr is yeomen in. 

Load singeth cvickow.’ 

But we are digressing — not in the green w'oods are 
we, but still in the library, not the less willing to resume 
our search for its trensures, for all our random flight to 
days of olden time. 'Fln.^ is an old book on astronomy, 
by Bacrobosco, wliicli. if the imprint mislead us not, was 
printed at Fajis in ir);i8 liy J^imoneus Colinaas: the title- 
page shows us at one glance tlic. solar system as then 
understood. 'Die printer seems to have beer, properly 
im])reased with the importance of his subject, for tlie 
subrwdmate poatioOvS arc all in keeping: on a scroll at 
the top are the words Typos vntvkusi oiujts, and at the 
Ixittom, on a similar scroll, Altior incouit anim’ svn 
i:sr A man in a flowing drcFS, reclining on 

the ground, with his iiea<i resting on his riglit hand, is 
iepie.')ented as contemplating the sphcTos above him, 
and an atreruJant is standing at his feet with a flat cap 
on bis head, the vaduccus of Mercury in hivS hand, and a 
short sword at his side ; he is pointing to the w^ords on 
the lower scroll. The earth is here shown as the centre 
of the system, and is of prodigious size wdicn compared 
W'lth the sun and other planets. It is not merclv repre- 
sented by a circle, but is inapiied out, its respective por- 
tions iKung indicatiHi by the words Tkura, Aqva ; rest- 
ing on tlie outer edge of this is a cloudy circle of still 
greater diameter, on which appears the word Akr-, out- 
side of this is another circle, consisting of fire and forked 
flames, pointed out by the word Icints. Immediately 
bf^yond this circle of fire is the orbit of the moon ; 
she is indicated by the word Luna, and is drawn Avitli 
only a small portion of her surface illuminated. The 
next in order is Merevri\ then Venusy then Sol, which is 
of an irregular oval shape, larger than the planets, wdth j 
rays diverging from it in every direction : beyo’ I the | 
sun is Mars, tiien Jupiter, and last, Satumus, outsl Ic of j 
whose orbit is a circle studded with stars of different j 
degrees of magnitude, and called the Firmdmentum, A 
horizontal line stretches across the whole, and is speci- 
fied as the Or*«o7i Rectus, having at its extromiticb the 
Arctic and Antarctic circles ; the Tropics of Cancer 
and Paiirioom are drawn at right angles with this line ; 
and mhlwav between them is a similar line, called the 
Afi^noctialis ; this, where it bisects the Orizm Rectus, 
X 9 irl turn divided by the Zodiacus, which la swn stretch- 
ing? Irom one tropic to the other. 

%e itself contains various plates, representing 
oldinstruments, and the method of using them. As in 
many other works ou the same subject, the geometrical 
T>h)bteihB are all drawn in the margin*, this bears evi- 
marks of service, being thickly infeers^rsed With 
Ih^trginal manuscript notes, in a very small and neat 
hand. What intensst this volume psaesses, when we 
eompaire iti| fanciful theories and absibruse demons'^- 
iiona wtth the practical achievements of astronomical 
in our bwn times, and of which still greater 


things are promised, the field being limitless and illimit- 
able! . . 

Here is another : a collection of the oldeii known 
astronomical tables, which date from the tenth cen^ 
tury, and were first collected and printed at Venice in 
1492; by the authority of Alphonso Z., king of Castile* 
While we apiycciate the skin shown by many of these 
old writers,, wo are ofteni surprised or afilicted At the 
superstition and stupid wonder apparent in many of 
their treatises. This fact will be best illustrated by the 
quotation of a few of the titles ‘ Poor IIobin’s opinion 
of the present blazing star appearing in the north-east 
part of the heavens this present year, 1677, which is far 
more remarkable than any before of that* nature.* 

‘ Wonderful stars and blazing comets.’ ‘ Comets the 
messengers of divine vengeance.* Btill, from all this 
mixture of truth aii'd error much good, before ob- 

ived, has aristm j the publication of error has enabled 
- avoid sinular mistakes, ignd so fat has added to 
^ ; experience. 

iVe have looked so long, that our eye and brain gre 
almost weary of reading title after title; we will there- 
fore take a hasty glance over ^le various divisions, 
rather to see what yet remains in store for us, than to 
describe. First, there is a splendid collection of anato- 
mical works, from the darkness of ^Id theories and un- 
certain principles, to tlie light of modern truth and ex- 
perience. Mathematics come next; and verily their 
name is Legion, for they are many. Here are voyages 
and travels, from thiise of Ibn Batuta, Vespucius, Co- 
lumbus, Marco l*olo, and ^others, down to the great 
national expeditious of recent days ; here are scientific 
works in (‘very department, and in every language of 
Euri>p(* ; here are pleasure and pride for the philosopher 
and the stiuient — the mere lover of literature may Wap 
a iMrvest. Is it not cheering to find that in scienc^ all 
nationality is forgotten, scientific men look on each btlier 
as brothers, and send their hooks, as precious things 
dcilicated to the mistress they serve, from one to the 
other over the whole of the civilised globe ? If such be 
the fruits of scientific research, what may wo not hoins 
for the cause of morality and religion, whose claims are 
more vital and higher— who.se results sublime and im- 
perishable. 

We have not yet done ; said we not well the subject 
is exhaustless! Oiir ‘library is dukedom large enough;’ 
but for the present wo refrain, hoping to resume our 
gossip about old hooks before we ore much older. 


ADULTERATED MILK. 

Thr inhabitants of large cities are constantly complain- 
ing, and with very good reason, that the article sold to 
them under the name of milk is systematically adulte- 
rated. The udder of the cow supplies merely the basil 
of the compound; water, and certain foreign substandea 
to give it the requisite whiteness, forming the other i 
gredients. The colouring matt^ is made from tiiinjga 
of which the public at large have very littlb notlok^i 
The prevailing belief regarding the Loudon mUk ' 

facturers is, that chalk is their favourite pigUieut, ^ 

brethren of l^aris, however, employ a more ekt^jwv^ 
range of adulterating subatauoes — such ae fim!U?| j^aiter 
of Paris, calves’ lights, and a still more ceM^uary 
animal substance, namely, dogs* brainO. ^ 

This system of adulteration is the 
when we consider that, of all ai^eciei foW pre^ W. 
*the support of human life, milk Is the modt UsseM. H 
is unlike any other aliment in this reipe^^that it 
the power of sustaining life without ^ asaistOitde 
any other sort of sustenance* Thbugh man caimbt 
by bread alone, yet nature can be fhUy sustained hy 
milk, were he reduced to havie nothing elee to sustaia 
him. Its conshml^tien, th^fi)re,'^’is vcfy great in 





«retr liiHr of tile eH/sMlI in Qfthul, >ik 'H 
MVanuei'ia £ be^W^* 'ItiftiMi lidliiMM tiiM 
(ih^ ftver^ %nin^% 'elf tt&k In ferfe, 
y^ajc 1^97 f. iiineii»Wntf 1 ft, 0(10 galftnu per d$^. Wm4m 
nqnrmnptien of f^ndon m«y be» i* not tp Jne mW’, 
taisfnjL If ire reokot it in proportion to the ppi^ilntioa 
of tm aliout 60^000 gaUona ol milk may be 
(ifenivoUed ev^ iday in the ^at metrdp611al , 
Pati^, evei^tiiin^ is dbne, Urotxl the highest fundilm 
(tf ffckeiritoenl to the jx^tiest public <j||nveriieiioe, by an 
* IL&b^stratieo.* Hence the of mtlk tc the 

is c^iteciiod by an * admratg/ra^m^* wltich was 
fonned byv and rcfnaina under the sunreillancn nC 
MiCMisim UiQ prefect of police. The whole country 
aibuud aiie capital is laid under contribution to supply 
it Wkh ndlkf some of whidi comes from a distance of 
fifty miles. The det&ils of this important ndminktralion 
ate as followsW-In certain villages near to Paris are 
situated large estabHshnients, which serve as depots for 
the reception and distribution of milk. t)f the largest, 
onetdonp to M. Delahos at Oormeillt*-en- Vixen, on the 
road to IMeppe, and r&oth^r to M. Dclacour at Envery. 
Prom each of these central estaMishments (Jaitcnf^s cen- 
trales) a number of light carts are despatched twice a- 
day, to collect the* milk from the different farmers, 
each having a round or district of its own. The^e 
vehidlos start and arrive with the punctualitj of a clock, 
so that, <f the country people are not ready with their 
quota of milk at the minute the collector calls, they lose 
liie sale of it These coUeJnons ore so riuinaged, that 
each clmriotcer arrives at tlic ccntr;il depot witli his 
milky freight exactly at the same hour. A certain por- 
tion uf it is retained in the house to be converted into 
cream, butter, and cheese, and the rest is sent on direct 
to Paris. MM. Dclacour and Dtluios have distributed 
throughout the capital a vast number of ht^lc nidk 
shops, which their Inend the prefect of police lets placed 
in such parts of the town as will preveiit rivalry be- 
tween them ; so tliat each of these great milkmen has a 
separate terTitoiy, over which — in the matter of milk — 
he despotically presides. Prom these local dep< Is (/oi- 
tencs)tbe public obtain their milk with a punctuality 
quite equal to that with v lich they rw'eive letters 
trough tlie post. lif. Dclacoiir rents above seventy of 
these smali shops j but th# older established, M. IXilmo , 
boasts of nearly double that number. Tlicro are, besides, 
smaller proprietors in direct correspondence (by rail- 
road an^otherpublK conveyances) with cowfeeders and 
farmeiifr in the neighbourhocKl of Tans. M. Lenoir, an 
eminent statist, computes that> in 16d7, alxiut 8,760,000 
francs (above L.350,400) were spent for milk in Dans. 

The milk-trade of London has, like that of Paris, its 
grcAt proprietors. Of eow-keepers, the representatives 
of the late Mr Khodes of the Hampstead Road, and of Mr 
Laycock of Islington, must be considered as tiie ansto- 
craty. There was a tradition respecting the former 
gendeman’s cstaMishment which may serve to show its 
magnitt^*; namely, that so many as a'tbousand cows 
could never bo maintained upon it ; Ibr so sure as the 
thousandth was added to the stock, one of the nine hun- 
dred and Ainety-hine died, sb^os to leave that exact 
nutdbdr alive, and no more. The herd of Uie Islington 
proprietor IS, we have been told, equally large. There 
ar^, besides, lesser cowfrederS) whose stock varies from 
twenty to a hundred head. 

TU the estabUslmieRtS of the larger sttborban proprie- 
tors 'toilk*fetai]Ers repair tudee a^y, purchase the ar- 
iSida at the wholesale p«4ce, take it to flieir own homes^ 
whefe^tm^ the mft be tauoh UbeUed^the quanthy* 
k ^ttoh m the expense of the ^ali^ 

deliver^ public. The tiOtodon mJlk-tra&, Ihen^ 

^ 14 diyideailAtatwu great branches, oonsistmgof ^oae 

I^R •tftit(,><i|fM4)|cr m J4ii- 


was once a parlour, to 


L^d a oow or two tied up to a 


caifhood. The* milk yitddfed hf wfeso tmtae% animals 
must bo Of a very Infrrior desoti^ioii j yet ^oton tha^iS * 
adbltOrated. 'Aoeordirtg to OCOubafeort* ibStifsict^ Of 
the census of 184 1 , the number bf persons emidoyed in* 
fseding Cows and selling mfiVc was 2704. ^ f » 

It is perhaps wrong to stigmatise the Whole *0f these 
individuals as deteriorating thO article they deM in j >fbr, 
doubtless, a great many are honest traders, and do dot 
sophisticate their milk. One thing is Certain, thaf‘ 
some in this ]ine of business, lost they should be Sus- * 
pected of the practice, drive theJr cows about tlio 
streets, and guarantee the gemiiiieness of the eOrtimO- 
dity by milking tlie poor beast before the eustombrs* 
eyes. Tot adulteration must be very generally carried 
on, else ‘the chalk and water* of London' could nevbr 
liaVe so firmly established itself os a proverb as it has 
done. It is said of a celebrated comedian, that when 
he first came to London from the rural distnets, he 
imagined that i*eid milk was unattiiinable ; Imd finding 
the chalk and water supplied to him as siicli very Ixidly 
mixed, he one morning, in tlie simplicity of his heart, 
presented two vessels to the nidk-selleri^ saying, *he 
would, if convenient, take tli'‘ iiUTcdientH separate, for 
ho proferwHi mixing them himsell ’ As a fresh proof bf 
the dilliculty of obtainine good lodk in* London, we 
may instance the fact, that m nohlesnrn’s families, 
where the consumption h grc'ut, the supply is drawn 
directly from farms in the vicinity of the metropolis. 
The great tavern and hotpl k(*epci have taken daily 
farms on their own account, in desi>iiir of obtuiniiu 
genuine articles bv other mCiins, 

It must not, liowover, lx) inferred that l^ndon is 
the only place where milk is adulterated. With ail 
the centralising regulations of tlic Fans police, ilie 
article is very largely -vitiated in that (ity, and, we 
ai( led to bclie\c, m every other place a here the de- 
mand for the nutritious aliment is great. M.uiy have 
Ijcen the efforts to sujypress this fraudulent manufiU*- 
ture; but hitherto they have proveil abortive. Lately, 
however, b(dence lias aided in tlie detection, and a <s>r- 
t'liii Dr Donne has invented tvo instruments;, by one 
ot which the proportion of water added to any quan* 
tity of miiU can lie readily found out, whUe the other 
enables us to ascertain the relative richness of crtmni. 
The first will prove of essential value not only to the 
London public, but to the inhabitants of aH large cities. 

It IS called a lactometer, and consists of npri|^ tubes 
of glass placed one withm the otiior. suspecited ' 
milk, i>ourcd into this simple machine, very toon sepa- 
ratps itself from the adulterating water, the proportion 
of which to the rest of the liquid ahmvs Itielf by nteans 
of *i scale of degrees marlred on the outside of the lube. 
We have not yet heard whether the hawk-eyed pohoe? 
of Paris have adopted the inventkiu as U detective powerv * 
but a paragraph from a Belgian iuumal assures us thiti 
the Brussels ofiiciaJs have. On the S7ih ofUiie a^ 
body of ])olice, armed with laolontntm, posted’ ithemk 
selves at the gates of the city, and ooademitbdand teined 
no fewer thaif eighty large eani «f adlln The^onite#- 
quenoe haa‘becn» that the d^sditene'of BteimU have sifi^ 
sequently had mo cause to ootUtdain 
with bad ittilk. Thanks to Dr tteuali M4 
and the lumdoitua polloe, my m qf 

some of the frnfiit iirikdi ‘oowsln dte leori^ wMdi 
upon the unequsMod pastures of tJio Bdgiau meadow- 
land. 

h» to .MwiiMn ^ 

to wink in tiii^ milk, tf ii MW i Pit g tiio ««i» 
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of »q aioino»t SwttUh olff^^ 

WAtl» TJOgqniii ^t^^^qmage^qent and ii>qpport of ^)^© 4 esti- 
; ^ipqqdsy it is, nover^helcsa.. in a 

; great measure tbe^rpaxiqi,.nate<i ui^u iq our country in 
; tljMifct! groat tu’qucli , of (social poJHy. The benevolent in 
}^ 0 lan 4 W con^inualJy crying out agaiust tiie poor-law 
of: aa afciqgy and uofeeUng. Would that they would 

tyru^a littloof their spare philanthropy to the north of 
j tUq Tweed* ,aqd endeavour to shame tlie wealthier classes 
of Scellaud out of the ten-times more merciless system 
, which prevails tliera A measure one-half so lx)untyo 4 
, as tlte J^gliah law would, be felt by the Scottish poo??, 
afi an unheard-of blessing. Let the kind-hearted Kng- 
Ushluaq.fWt consider for a moment the condition of 
a dksitituto old woman, with a parish allowance vary- 
iSHICiifjTOm Is. Sd.^dowiv to 5 d. a-wcek; a widow with 
seven young children. cxjjected to live onJ^s. 6 d. a-week, 
or. with five helpless orphans olfered (Stobo, 
I^efiblesnsliirtO lOa. per quarter. Tliis as a spec'/imen 
oft tlu? country parishes in the Ijowlands, Let him 
further conaiiier, as an example of a city parish, the 
m^ager 9 . of St Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh, giving widows 
with large families 4 s. and 58 . a-montb. An oi l woman, 
known to the present writer — one who has sfH.n better 
daya, -und is ncfir scarcely able even for so light a w’ork { 
as sewing — ^this poor woman, burdened with a grown-up 
fji 4 ;hoi|S daughter, can only get from the managers of that 
charity 4 «. a-month.’’’ The Ganongatc iiarisli tries to get 
rbl cd its paupers with dd. a-week, and Is. and Is. 6 d. to 
persons with large families; or ollbrs to take them into 
the workhouse, expecting tjiey will refuse, and knowing 
that tUc!*e is not necommodation for them. And these 
bcneficenoes are given to only a few out of the niatis of ike 
d^ttuie. The great majority in large towns find it ini- 
poMible to get any puWic relief, hi the Highlands, 
iboir case is even worse ; for there, a regular Hlimcnt to 
any, uuaahcr of |>aupers hardly exists. Where anything 
is Itiveu, it only marks tlie ilUberality of the system : for 
iiistanoc, an old woman will, in some parishes, have an 
aJUowanco of Ss, or even iJs, a-year I Pauper lunatics are 
there care of by their friends, with parochial as- 
sktance (SWdag, Itoas-shire) never reaching 10 s. per 
annum 1 ^ After knowing these things, can any philan- 
thropic Euglil^uiau say another word about the rigours 
ofAli 6 ^.E(i|glish poor-law> till he has taken some pains to 
Be&iai remedy applied to the infinitely more clamant j 
nthierios. endured by his brethren and fellow-subjects in 
the, northern portion of the island ? 
j HpWijb it t)mt such tilings exist in a moral country Uke 
Soi 4 ^d? Simply beeauae it is almost a universal belief 
im^^lcOtlaBd^ that regular tind adequate provision for the 
poof^ epuseswthe humbler cliissos to de[>end upon and claim 
tM pipvision; instead of pursuing a course of self-help- 
Tyiiewiis, theijcfbre, everywhere a great objection 
tu aofus^Tiiofit' Lately, the newspapers gave an account 
ofiii'imHliantmetinffSn Xhurso, to consider if they should 
ifitodueesUck a system; and it was impossible to read 
widhsmt a ftmile the sentiments expmsseRi m that sub- 
fif aigraat moral blight were hnpeomg : it was 
ftiM porticuhr pmper, a widower 
ii children^’ should c be ; found irresistible, 
submit to fdiis. awfhl evil t ihore was no 
hsashoce been imposed, Urn widower hav^ 


■Hot SjplflShtiess, chiefly b|)&ates; ‘ AM yet;) 
jsessed' psyished, exfiepting in the Highlands, .'h cdrhihK/ 
(it may .hb ii&de(|uato) sum is as liegularly qidsed^ tfdlr 
the poor arf if there were an a#Bess>ne»t^< 
qomes oxeliisiveJy fVom the henevoleut^^wldM 
escape, i'or example, . a, miser a % 

us has forty thousand pounds; he nqver dyes^'a pehbj 
towards the voluntarUy-raiSed fiinds for fjfie bool ‘The. 
proprietor of one of the ^vcstCrn islAhds, cbiiisifstfiig 
of several parishes, and yielding a rcrital of L.I 6 ; 0 OO, 
never sends anything to the poor of those parishe^ 
This protection of tlie stingy rich tlie Scptch hold to* 
^9 I j)oint of great importance. Raise money, at’ kirk 
■ ' by ladies’ sales, by voluiitory subscriptiori'—thi^a 
ening tbo kind-hearted only — any tiling rathqr, 
than the equitable mode of ansessment. Another 
greiit maxim in Scotland is, stave oflf the poor as long 
as possible. Let the effecting of a lodgment on the 
roll be as diffieult as boarding an enemy’s cutter. For 
this end, all expedients are lield fair. Bandy the poor 
man from l)an to Beersheba, weary him out, let hhu 
find neighbours only a shade betifcr off than himself 
to give him food; trust lie may die in the meantime 
— for, once let him ‘ upon the roll,’ and he will he as 
durable as an annuitant. It may well excite surprise 
in other quarters, that a clergyman or otlier manager 
of the poor in Seotliind %ill often give out of his 
own pocket, to put ofi‘ a clamorous applicant for the 
honours of the roll ; thus suffering a kind of pecuniary 
martyrdom for the sake of his principle. One regular 
pretext against admission to ‘the roll' in Scotlaml is 
bud character. ‘ The worthless poor should be kept at 
bay,* says a great Scottish authority on this subject, 
with a naivete wliich will be admired in England. Be- 
longing to (1 dissenting body is said to be often held a 
disqualification. In fact, the generahty of the {Scottish 
people have not as yet the slightest notion of a provi- 
sion for the poor being an object in wliich the commu- 
nity as well as the poor is interesiod. Thby see not how 
misery begets misery, and how the wretchedness of the 
lowly becoraos the destruction of the comfort, and even 
in many instances the lives, of the affluent* They there- 
fore blindly seek only to minimise pauper allowances, 
and think every object is gained when they (xui induce 
a liuman being to sink into a begga# or a criminal, in- 
stead of becoming an immediate burden upon tl 4 i Regu- 
lated bounty of the more fortunate. ^ , 

All these points we find admirably illustrated in a re- 
cent pamphlet by l>r Alison of Edinburgh, beariug re- 
ference to the late report of certain commissioners whp^ 
were appointed to inquire into the condition of' the pjeoR. 
in Scotland.* These commissioners amassed an ivfx^ 
mense quantity of evidence, calculated to shpw to* aiay 
candid mind the imperfect system of relief for ILc.lioQsr 
in the northeniTtingdom. But they wcrq, 
ception, Scotch gentlemen and dergymen^ 
classes whose prejudices on this subject 
rious, and they accordingly reported in q ve^iiw^V 
factory style. It is to reihedy their failuRe^; 
a just report from the evidence, that l>r 
more taken up the pen; and we havq % 

saying that, by doing so, ho has |K}Rform^;ajn^i^ . 
worth}^ as it is lahorioua He has thoROU|da|^, <^^ 
the fallacies so generally eBtertaiine 4 \P^/Jt|!^ 
and shown that the present peqiprious 
•the poor abroad upooi'se^inty a« 

Tates , that friglitful ^ckstitntkfp 

our .large an 4 
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de^olatmg po«tUenre« with which we arc peri<»dicall> 
viBited. It is made dear, from his pamphlet, thftt a 
more generous sjstem must be adopted, if we would 
perform the part of good men towards our snaring 
^ow-creaturea 

The destitute ^or form altogether a problem perhaps 
little understood in any quarter. There is a gfeat jincli- 
nation to believe the existence of this dtfss to be some- 
thing that might be expected not to be, something in 
despite of natural propriety. Now, both nature and our 
social arrangements say, there must be poor. A con> 
siderable number of persons are sent into the world 
with weakly bodies and minds, many besides those no- 
toriously, feeble, and these always tend to a state of de- 
pendence. Bee how this operates in ordinary life. 
Every master is familiar witli bad workmen, and never 
scruples to pjiiy them oC These men sink down through 
a succession of cmplcyments, for all of which they arc 
found inferiorly qualified. They inevitably form n rebi- 
duum at the bottom of society at last, and, being uncm- 

K , are necessarily a burden on the cominunitj". Lit 
a be clearly undorstoi>d, that tlie riglit which 
masters assume of discharging inferior workmen, ought, 
in Christian duty, toiie associated with an obligation to 
take share in the support of these weaker brethren hen 
they are left unemployed— always their final fate. The 
foibles and vices ot^ men — peculiarities inherent in our 
natural, or springing up in our social condition, and 
which the utmost pow< r of improM i moral institutions 
can only lie exjrected to diminish, not cKtirpati — form 
other causes of dependent indigence. Diseases, cala- 
mities, and other evils ans-nt; in the courbc of provi- 
dcucG, hkewibC give occasion to a considoruble amount I 
6 f pauperism. The poor, therefore, v c undoubtedly shiiU | 
have with us always, and theu biipport is vh.it the aWe 
and virtuous must lay their accouut with, if the^ would ‘ 
escape worse evils. j 

A FARM rcn/nVA'rEI) by the in.sank. ' 

In our former notices of the systems employed in France 
for the amelioration and cure of jnsanity, we pointed 
out tlmt the occupation of the patients in variou useful 
employments Vas amongst the most su(ci‘ 8 bful inodes 
of treatment. When the iii irease of jiatients in the 
two asylums, the Bicctre and the ihalpctncre at Pans, 
demanded further accommodation, tlie unloit unate u 
mates were employed to assist in the new buildings, 
and with results extremely favourable to themselves. 
When these works^ero finished, the medical directors 
of the^hospital dreaded the effects of a relapse into 
inactivity on their patients, and employed them in 
the fields and grounds adjoining tiie tw'o edifices. So 
active were the labourers, and so delighted with their 
work, thkt they did everything wduch coidd be done 
in a very short time, an<i want of work was again 
threaten^ To avert it altogether, M, Ferrus, one of 
the physicians of the Bicctre, conceived the idea of 
obtaining a farm for the pt^rmanent employment of his 
willing labourers. With this view he* applied to the 
government; but as there were no funds at the dis- 
pose of the ministry which could bo applied to the 
eommencement of such an undertaking, and as every 
aere of cultivated ground rfear l^aris ww of course 
oooupied, his scheme seemed at first hopeless. Still the 
benevedent projector was not to be daunted, and as he 
etitfid not find a cultivated spot of ground fit fur his 
purpose, he looked out for a barren one. 

After many inquiries and surveys, M. Ferrus fixed 
Upon an estate situated about two miles from the Bicctre, 
near the IntmUre de la Sant6» It was the most wretched 
piece of ground imaginable. Bo entirely was it covered 
with stones, ttij^ tliere was not an acre in the whole 
tract which capable of being successfully cul- 

tivated ; and tnp^gh formerly occupit^ by enterprising 
wad long been abandoned. A homestead 
Mr had built was m ruins, and the barns and 
in tbA last stage ef deosy* Upon ibis unpro- 


mising farm H* Ferrfis fixed, and by the end of 18S2, 
several of the Ble^tre patients were set to work to 
enclose about ten acres of the least barren portion. 
This enclosure was cleared and levelled with such 
success, that its first year’s produce was so|kl for 
about L.57, nearly ten pounds more than the annual 
rept of the entire farm. Encouraged by this result, M. 
Xi'errus applied to the administraU^n dest liaspiteamv to 
have tlie patients transferred from the Bicetre altogether, 
that they might live entirely on the farm. The ruined 
I house, and the want of funds at head-quarters applicable 
to its repair, seemed st first powerful objections to this 
measure ; but M. Ferrus, having good workmen at bis 
command, overcame them. He got the government 
to supply tools — as it had previously done for the 
farming operations— the homestead was soon put into a 
habitable state by those for whose occupation it was 
designed, and in 1835 was tenanted by a number of the 
insane. Tlife farm was now regularly organised ; an ex- 
perienced igriculturist, M. Begum, was engaged to 
direct and supcnnteiul the operations of the labourirs; 
the whole ot the land belonging to the estate was 
taken into the original enchwure, and ca<h succeeding 
year has been croM'ncd vith not mil}' an nicrensc ol 
agricultural pio(lu(‘c, but Mith an inci^asc in th(‘ list of 
cures amongst the patients. The only inconvcnunce 
the uianagers of tlie farm ha^t to contend with, arises 
from any uceidental vant ol employment '«Abich may 
h.ippt n anxious are the nujonly of the uiifortu- 
iut( ^ for woik, that they beiunu troubhsonie mIuu 
tlic^ do not obtim it. Tins uas most in winter, 
wluu farmnu* operations are for a time Huspemkd, but 
to nil up tins blank spiui, the fn in'ers at Anne are 
annually set to bleac ii the wliole of tl^/ linen usul la 
tJie twf) hospitals, a task \dndi 1)103 pirlorm chetifully 
and wtll, saving to tiiose est.iblishments iipwanK of 
four Imiidnd pounds p<*r annum. 

iJtsidcs tin cMilUnt etht ts which have lioen pro- 
ducidoii those* patients ciii])lo 3 (d and residmg on tic 
ht Anne farm, it h.is been found of the utmost l>eudit 
t less coinaleseeiit inmates of the insane hospitals. JJ) 
allowing tliein at first to see the others at work, the} 
soon get a desire to join 111 it, wlmh, wh* >1 the rnedniil 
olluers deem them wtU imough, they are allowed to do. 
In snort, the eficet^ of such Jicaltidul employ merit ,is 
tlittt necessary to the culture ot land, has been touud of 
tilt utmost bemlit to all ehis esof insane patients. The 
success of the French farm will, we trust, eiicimragt* tlie 
directors of our native lunatic aHylums to adopt similar 
methods of cure ; which, properly inaiiagtd, appear to 
bo as preili table as they are efUeaeious. 

A STOllY OF THE OORCOVADO. 

[1 roiti ilooil'H M'tgiuino for >i>ve)nibor J 

When I first came out to Brazil, I got a situation as derk 
in tlie couutmgdiouKc cl Dm?., Brown, and ComfMiny, the 
extensive inerchantB at Rio .laneiro. Ihe only other white 
cleik m their placi* of busmess was one Lopez do Peren i, 
a Portuguese by descent and birth, but educated in Eug- 
Liral. Of course we beeaino oompanioUH ; and although be 
was eccentric to absurdity, I found him a very agree.ible 
fellow on tlie wdiolc; Ins whims being <»ffcn lm*sifitibly 
ndieulouH, while he was not at all annoyed at an> laughter, 
but would laugh himself with his whole beait, while ho 
still i>ersisted in the proceodings that caused it. 'Jii<»s© 
were often, whih‘ very odd, both hurttul to hinwelf and 
painful to bis ftiends. 

One dajn when wo had about a year togcthei, tlui 
day being a holiday, wo resolved uixwi an expedition to the 
top of the (k>roovado. AeeOrdingly, hiring homes, wo rc.iii 
up till horses could go no further. As wo rode, 1 began to 
laugii and qnostion him with regard to hb singular week 
ness. My thouglits were directea to tllb mibjeot by setung 
him turn round on the horse’s back, nud ride with his fact' 
to the tall ; and this though the nnUtinid was very spirited, 
and the pajth was so narrow that one home only had room 
to go upon it, with the stone wall of the aqupduct on one 
I side, and a sneoessiou of wooded precdpioiii on the othor. 

I Oil my ittquliiiig the oauito of this remaskahlo manmume, 
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.Us? reined, JaugUing lQa4iy UimsettJ that he thougiit it was 
a goad idea, aa he eonld talk to me better face to face ; for 
X waa. ridiijig ua t^e, ro^*** But I remarked that, wo could con- 
verge quite >yen TStflldmat seeing each otlicr, and reminded 
hlin of the trilsera, who talked m the dark to save candles. 
TXpon this he stated that, as all the view lay behind us, and 
UotUing In froUt bdt woo^s, this was the most rational way 
of riding' for an admirer of the picturesque. I banteied 
him out of this argument also, when he plainly confessetl- 
that he rode in that way from an internal impulse, no more 
to be resisted or controlled by him than tlie do<wee8 of 
fate ,* that there was a devil within him who prompted 
him to make himself ridiculous, and that he could no more 
gainsay this mastering spirit »than Ay in the air. For the 
rest of the ride he continued to practise this uncavalier- 
like style of horsemanship, to the vast entorUiinment of 
sundry blackies wo encountered working at small repairs 
on the aqueduct, or bringing down loads of sticks from the 
w'Oods. 

At length wo amvcjd at the last collection of honscs on 
the ascent, and hero wo left o»ir horses, mouKtiiig the last 
steeps on foot. ^ 

As soon as we strwd upon the rocky ball, and hooked 
around us, overwhelmed by the grandeur and danger of tlie 
scene, I was full of exelamatums. From tlio brim of the 
rook we stood on, the sight leaped d(.vvn direct to fields 
and lagoons two or three thousand 1‘oei beneath us ; and 
the ])recipiciis, from what 1 could see of theui, made my 
blood cold. The vastuess of tlie horizon, wath the distance 
and divtTsity of tlu* parts tilling it u])— the silenee, the 
ftoliUide, the apparently eternal nature of the mighty rocks 
— even of the forests— ail these Ideas, combined with (he 
precarious na^ire of our positimi on this ahy an<l often 
cloiid-coverod ]nnnacle, and the certain dreadful fati^ that 
aw.uttai one who should topple from sueli a slupcndoiis 
height (for Oft tiiree sides wcic ]uvcipice3 of ipm one to | 
.tw’O thousand tf'gt), raised iny mind to a verj high state of 
exekement. Hut when J looKed at IVreh’a, expecting to 
see m iiim an ecpuil oiijoyment, 1 ol>seuc<l Ins dark Portu- 


bendinft in hU back, gradually brought )Um down on the 
rock. But the uiom^t ho was down he ooiptnenced etnig- 
gling violently, and rolled us both ove^: toward the awful 
brink. X thought 1 was gone, and clutohc4 the roqgh tocl^ 
wdth my fingers till the nails were tom from them, provi- 
dentially my hand came against one of the rti^ted Iro^ eufV 
porta that had of bid upheld the chain; and I it 

witlvthakelutch commonly called the death-gripe. ' Hold- 
ing on by this,* and getting ray legs about it so as to h^V© 
a good purcllase, while he Still struggled ceaselessly with 
hand and toetlMo dislodge me, 1 caught hold of the hair 
of his temples, and dash^id his head violently against tlm 
rock. The blow affected his brain : the eyes, whioU ha4 
.lust been glaring ui)0»i ran in maniacal fury, now roliS 
oblifiucly in their Hockets, and his motions wei© no longer 
directed against me. With both hands I repea ted* the blow, 
and he remained motionless ; still I was not sure of him, 
for I had read and heard that the insane are very cunning, 
and adopt many schemes to aecompHsh t^ieir ends ; so, 
noting one liaud lo his heart, and iMung able to perceiv© 

. i <-i'ry f.iint and searct-ly dibeerniblc beating, I got up 

• ‘ Ircw him to the middle of the rock. Tlicn resting for 
a 1. bment to brcatlie, and to t bank Heaven that I had been 
saved alive fimu this fearful encounter, 1 began to descend 
the if>ek, dragging him after me till 1 got on a secure path, 
when 1 hhoulderi'd him, and eani<-il liim to where wc had 
loft our Ijorws. Here 1 got some blacks to carry him down 
to the city of Rio .lanciro, and eouvcycd him to the house 
of orir mutual employer, Mr Brown. ^ 

As wv. were quite by ourselves, 1 might have accounted 
for his iiijiiries liy a .sujiposed fall among tlic rocks, but 1 
preferred telling the tnitli as it is written here. An in- 
quiry was made according to the law of Brazil, and 1 was 
declared free of all blame ; whilst Pereira., who was then 
recovering his bodily li(‘aitli,*\v as condemned to restraint 
in a mad-liouse for IRc. 

I never afterwards could look up to the pinnacles of Cor- 
co\ ado without feuliugs of homu* being called up in my 
111111(1'; and so painful was this to me 


1 equal Olljoymeiit, l ooseuco ms oara rorru- mmo ; ;mu so p.mmu wfiss mi.'s lo mv, 
guCho fcatUTcs ])alc with that tawaiy' colour wdiich eousti- { led to transjiorl mjsc'll and my lortiiuc 
tufe^* the pallor of souilieni Jkiropcans ; Ids bloodless bps 
qi'itcrcd, and thf iv was a sort ol convulsisc starting of <liJ- 
foieut muscles of his body. ^ . 

‘What,’ said I, ‘you fflurcly are not afraid of falling? 
domi' near to the centre, and your head will not fiw'iui so 
nuKjli.’ 

‘ Afraid ! ’ lie replied vaguely and incolierentiy. ‘ No 

yes— afraid— for you ; save >ouim*lf, H ! fur (iod's sake, 

aavc voursclF! ’ 

‘ Why, man, there h no fear. Get you dowm first ; you 
arc nearest the path.’ 

‘ No ! we bIihU nt'ver go down tliat path— w’ 

J9 ^ th> demon in mif heart ptoniphnie to throw you from 

tlt'na pinnacle .sheer to de^sfruelton^ and he wall not I>ut be 
ob(‘yod ! O Mother of Deity !>Queeu of Heaven ! look on 

me ill nicroy ! ’ , , n ^ ij. 

As he s})oke, my heart, sinote my side violently, ami 1 lelt 
for a moment si(!k to death ; for the recollection of his eliit- 
racter ami strange ccccutriciticfi arose bclore niy mind. 

‘ Gracious Heaven ! ’ said I, ‘ you cannot mean what you 
Slav?’ As 1 stood borror-strickeu, he clasped lii« liaiuls, 
and wTinging them slowly, but with his whof© strength, 
raised them almve his head, looking upward at tin. sauic 
time witli eyes sparkling from unnatural tire, and grinding 
i his teeth, as if with anguish, a moment, and with a wild 
howd of despair that rung like the cry of a vulture, he 
Bpnmg upon mo ! . , t 

A mercy it was that ho gave wc that w’ammg . I was 
prepared so far, that Ins onset drove rmj back but om‘ step ; 
another step would have been death to me ! Xlo gra.sped 
m© with liifl whole strength, and with tho convulsive grii.e 
moiial tear 1 closed upon him ; and thus, m dread em- 


le, that, I was uitimujely 
tunes to Monte Video, 


brace, 

aihew, 


we stood straining with the whole fwwcr of every 
It could not be called struggling ; it 
tmd «t«ady application of ©very force and every art of two 

athletift^young men stnviug, the one in the frtw .h mad- 

nesi, tlw ether in the dreinl of immediate dissolution, 
be iwould.bend me a little, now I him . Oh what an 


Now 

agony 


AlStthi in about two minutes, I knew tliatliis streifgih 
w© were equally matcliotl in strength; hut 
I and lattjf wind, i^odu^d by |iard ©xer- 

oiB© fchwtfiikb '"Ti-T yoitieh in a fefl^norfcUertt.cliiiaat© ; It© 

I ^iMtipiiiBBflftd Ids ribs with 


Tn)\*THAI)i:KH IN WONl^OW, j 

VVf' h;ive often ’‘(‘marked tliat the talent for traflickiug j 
li(*K deep in tho Russian blood. Tilo merest children show ! 
an address and dexterity in commercnvl dealings such as 
arc displaj'ed only by long-jiractiscd traders with iis. The 
German nnderstaudmg ripens slowly, but then it arrives at 
a Iiigh stale of maturity; tlie Russian (.nicrcaritilc) mider- 
stamUng does not seem to want ripimiici ; itislKirn ripe and 
ready, but d(^ea not in tho end, go so far as the In'ginn^g 
proiaised. With some very able, tlicrc arc al.so in Germany- 
some astoimdhiKly stupid traders. Tiiis docs not seem to 
be the case in Ru.shia; tlu're, evei'y one seems born with a 
like ]»ortion (»f wit. In Mvisoow^^ I foiled tliis opinion many 
times- confirmed. 1 wenl, oiK' day into a -wax-cmindler’s 
shoj) on the irnitaiiou of a mannikin of seven years old. 
With ns at such an ag(' cliildrcn arc helple.ss, timid, ehild- 
ILke, and childish; in Russia, they are adroit, cunning, and 
too clever hy halK IfrcHsed in his little blue caftan of pre- 
cisely the same cut as that worn by men, the infant mer- 
idiaiit iiifreated me to ('uter his shop, bowing in the same 
obsequious fashion as his (‘Iders; and wdieu I told him tlntt 
I was not going to buy, but only wanted io look at , hi© 
wares, he answ*!rod as comi>lai8antly as his papa bould 
have done Pray oblige me by looking at whatovor you 
please.’ He sboWd me all his stock, opened ©Vtery frreim 
with a dexter(3us willingness whicVi I could not Wt ad- 
mire; knew not only the pyiec of every sort of candle, but 
tho whole capital iiivi'stod in tho stock; the yearly Mama, 
the wholesale price, tlic profit at so much cent.: In a 
w'ord, ho had in every respect the demeanour of iari ©xpo- 
rienced trader. Just such childi^en,' aa ar© often 

found at the money -broker’s ta.bWra!nd wlieu 

with us they would hardly be trus^ pW©, a 

considerable capital will be comnuttftid tp tb#. ©ay©. 
similar milUonaires in embryo are th©,a 

pwith iruit, hoiiey-culies, kwas, and felprfhj .who 
tficir mon(7, and handle their teCkq-dl^rlCitoa^ 
much address, that it is easy to comjpr^i^ 1^4^' ^ 
opulent individuals issue from their ranbe* I© Bingiiav the 
greater number of wealthy merchidia’fittikt to 

the streets ibid pdlarV booth h)lr tmrthijiilr 

oenoea, when all their jnerol^«ndis© ©i©lifai^ 
books, temas, ee \ ' 
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> K STUFEN0OU« CAVE, ^ ^ ^ 

Wo copy iho jRinowiifig from th6 'Adelaide (South An*- 
tralift) Ohs^erj — diStcovfty has recently iUsm made on 
t ho Burrangilon^ creek, a tnljiatar3f of ^th# rlycr Abercrom- 
bie, in New South Walej^ of a stui^^dbiis oavo, or tatlier a 
jwtiu'al tunnel, whose oimeitsious, econblpy, p«‘trifa<?tion8, 
and stalactites, render it an object of great*attnictiov!. It 
surpaasos in size, as well as extraordinary structure. Fin- 
gars celebrated cave at StaiTa, or the famous of the 
natural caverns or grottos of England, '/lie approadi to 
the caverns of Burrangilong, tHlu;^ abounding in seejnes- 
tered and wild and romantic scenery, indicates nothing of 
the stern grandeur and sublimity of the subsequent spcc- 
Irielo. Crossing the mountain, the eye embraces one of the 
most comptebensivc views in nature ; thence descending a 
precipitous glen, one finds one’s st!lf almost in another 
world, still and gloomy and profound ; shut up and impri- 
soned by surrounding j>rccii)iccs. ITie creek receiving the 
waters 'from tl\o numberless ntnghboiiring mountains, an<l 
these waters accumulating in the glen, and there ‘ cabined, 
cribbed, confined,’ have w'orn or burst an outlet through 
the rock, and thus created one of the largest tunnels in tlie 
world, iintcring at the north, the first sublime object to 
rivet the gaze is the magnificent span of the grand entrance 
arch, with the lofty rdbf recoding into the dim distance, 
8co<tped into ton thousaud cells, and fretted and festooned 
witli stalactites of every species and form - -the hard wliile, 
and the white fihatt<»*y stalactites, and the jeJlow, the pale 
pink, and the green cryst-illinc stalactites, some oblong and 
conical, some round and irregular, tnisied and tunie*l into 
all imaginable fantastic diversities, griilins, and nunpant 
! lions, dead sheep, trussed fowls, sonn'what given and yel- 
low (perliaps from hanging too long), and 8Ce\)tres, and 
swords, and switche*^. Vanous • pilgrimages have been 
made to this subterraneous n’cess by those who jiossess 
cm*iosity, taste, and leisure ; and thett various parts, <»r riv- 
thcr apartments, have already acquired disUnguishing aii- 
pellitions. Tlic kitoheii is dcscvib(‘d as admirably Milled 
to its newly destined uses. Of the rifeotory, it is sjud 
(truly enough) that no hotel in th<' world can furnish such 
aa aijartmcnt ; aaid tho domitory is a * succession of 
cloistcrt'd chaiubemi.’ Tlio cyo of ' doUneativc iancy lias 
discovered galicricH if antuiuo statues and ol tom’os, a stii- 
P^dous 8iu*eophagus, an ncherontic \k)o 1 ; as well as ccclc- 
sSitet'ifcal forms, organs, thrones, and iHiljiits, with innnmer- 
lib^ mitres anjJ croziers. The dimensions of the tunnel 
^ mih&'as follows: — Prom the northern arch or entrance, to 
the southern arcli or exit, 720 iCet ; while the breadth of 
the northeni are-h or entrance is J.10 feet. Tin* extreme 
lioight at tlio centre of thc^ tunnel is UK) feet. It thus aj - 
pears that the extent and height arc beyond comparison 
greater than anything which previous description has nsu- 
dored fiimiltar either m the British ishmda or on this great 
insidar |'/jiitinent. ' 

I»EDANT!IY, 

Pedantry consists in the use of words unsuited to Ihe 
time, plfMH*, and company. The laiigmi go of the mm Vet 
would be in the schools as pedantic, though it would not 
be icprobated by that name, as the languag<; of the schools 
in the market. Ibc man of the world, who in.si},tH that 
no other terms but such as occur in cotnmon C‘onv(‘r8ation 
should be employed in a scientific disquisition, and with 
no greater inreoision, is as truly a iiedanl as the man of 
lettisrs who, either overrating tho acquirements of his 
auditors, or misled by his own familiarity with technical 
and scholastic terms, converses at the w ine- table with his 
mimi fixed on thp museum or the laboratory,— 

PUOORESfl OF GOOD. 

We perceive, amid all tho admixture of evil, and all the 
disorder of conflicting agencies, a general tendency, never- 
theless, towards the accomplishment of w ise and beneficent 
design^ in contemidating an ebbing tide, wo are 
sornethnes in doubt, on a short inspection, whetber the 
sea is t«a% Teeeding, because from time to lime a wovcf' “ 


i iiUtE-LETTER TO MY WIFE. 

sir' S. C. HALL, 

f)jtA>a heart 1 ini haifty fidaghts I hriW 
To theo, nhoh fHils mem of spring ; 

When laughing health is In the gale. 

Ami Hwoet birds sing on every 'bee, 

While Nature, upon hill and dale, 

FrefnmsA Weloosnc f(nr'th!e 

Now earth rejoices, glad and gtiy, 

O’er wearied winter, passed away ; 

And hope is like yon eldbuUcss bky. 

To which nor shade nor etoower belong : 

1 sigh— but n(»t with grief I sigh— 

As thoughts thee breathe forth in song. 

If I would learn tho poet's sliill. 

To make my words obey my will, 

Whaldhonu' should, next to Nat»rt‘, wjutii ? 

I tlfink not long that theme to find— 

Tlie l!)<*auty of thy face and form— 

Tlu‘ beauty of thy heart and mind ? 

Yes, beauty ! though it may not ])o, 

Tuku this young morning, fivsh and free ; 

But, rather, like tho nsing day— 

The day that riws whiki I wite— 

Too curly to suggest deca> , 

Too warm to bid mo think of nlj'iit. 

Yes, beauty In that liappy farv 
'J’he husband-lover still can trace ; 
iiiMidness, and gMitlencss, and inith. 

May live to nu^eksit ehuupe and f uue . 

They «'/*»’ the graces of thy youth — •* 

Tlu’y are the graces of th> priii-a ' 

Wo’vD tolled toretbor, side by sid", * 
Prnud—yet it w as no w.'lh«U pride— 

That toil brought honour, if no wealtli . 

Our hearts have gathered little rust ; 

But fJur.H are jicace, and hf*i>e, and hoidlh, 

And mutual love, and mutual tiust ! 

rompanion, eourihel, friend, find wife, 

'J hrough twenty years of wedded life ! 
l»«*ar love, sweet heart — why not aildre^s 
Warm wtwds to then— my hope and jiride ? 

I have not Jived to love the** less 
Thau when I hallta a fair youug hilde. 

Ah J let me tliink how deep u deJ)f, 

►Sweet friend, di ar wife, 1 owe thee yqj, ; 

In toil, in tiouhle, we.ik and ill, 

Thy zealous care, thy active thought, 

Thv tiiM JUT— meekly tiusllng still— 

Calmed tho lu't pulse and bram o’erwroiij^ht 

I gave t-o thee a humble name. 

Which thou, dear wifivhost given to fimie , 

And surely 'tis no idle Imant 
That many laud and tlattcr thee ; 

But vihen the world both prnisi'd then most. 

Thy vvoman’b heart was iDOst with me I 

Years iif siieeoss have taught thee* this, 

Dear wife— that duty leads to bliss ; 

*Ti%th;ne U> show tii thowi wlio toil, 

That love can make all taboyr light ; 

That fame and favour may not Hfxiil 
The mind that thinks and acts aright ! 

*TSs thine to prove that strength of mihd 
May work, with woman’s grace oonibinid ; 

To show how Nature’s debts arc paid 
In studies snnall that sweeten life : 

And how tho loftiest thoughts may aid 
The duties of a loving wife. 

Ah,.' mom than twenty yivtrs ago, 

I Hopni^ whwe now I and knpw ! 

• Ol^,' thou art— yet I can sec 

No change {mpaJr thy eheck and hmw» 

No early bi^uty fade from thee ; ; 

And am Hess a Lovjin ? 


up the show than that which hLl Fublfsihed by W. and H. CiiAWtiaas^Hlh Bdlnbwtig^ l«iso 
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see that the boimdary or tlio l^d is, 
atwing ; so here, by extetti^g hUr view 
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FACTS AND TRADITIONS CONCEllNINC; 
SIIAKSPEARE. S 

Tin-: stream of commentary on Shakspoaro, liis life, 
I -wntings, and the early drama, continues to How on, and 

I j probably Mdll for ever flow. To wait till it is exhausted, 

I I would be as idle and hopeless a task as that of the clown 
j j in Horace, who sat by the river expecting it to run dry. 

I j We may oceasionally, however, sec the current take a 

I I different direction , and at pre.scnt its tendency is more 
1 1 towards biography than eritk'ism. The early Shak- 
! I spearian cinnmeutators were all bent on elucidating the 
j text, restoring^t to its original purity, as they imagined, 

and unfolding its nice shadCvS of meaning ; and iu such a 
I j task there wa*' abundanee of scope for their ingenuity, 

; I as well as their Jn'dantry. In the mighty fabric of Shak- 
speare's poetry, tliero are many mansions, and some of 
tlieui, like the old Eli/ahethan halls and galleries, are 
I cunoicdy intneate and porpbjxi'd. liis glorious (f/ll('e- 
tu)M of piot(ir<'s and portraits, and the bead-roll of his 
golden maxims and counsels, required no editorial sun- 
I sillin'. Wonls and phrases only, a mixed inctcaphor or 
, local allusion, historical references, and the construction 
of the verse, were supposed to be susceptible of illustra- 
' tlon and amendiuoiit. In these obscure recesses the 
eoTiunen tutors wandered many years; now letting in a 
little light, ov ileciphenng part of the old tracery, and 
now only bewildiTing themselves and their readers. 
Rowe, Pope, Warhurton, Johnso’i, Hurd, See , — all more 
I or less great in htiTature — really did little for Shak- 
; speare. d’heohald, though the original hero of Pope's 
! Dunciad, and a most unimaginative plodder, was the 
1 best and most successful of the emendators, solely by the 
i excr<‘i.se of plain sense and unconquerablo industry. 

Steevens, with all liis eomx'it and total want of principle, 

' w.ns also useful; and Pope bestowed .a few touelie.s 
I worthy of his taste and fancy. The exquisite opening 
lines of the Twelfth Night were indebted to his deli- 
cate pcrcejition of the correct and heautitul — 

‘ Tljfit strain attain ; it Juul a Uyinu f ill- 
o [ it canu' o'ev me like the sweet soujid 
I Th;it breathes njion a b.a,nk of violets, 

i Bti'aliiig ami odour.’ 

^ Pope presumed an error of tlie pen or the press in the 
* word wo have marked in italics, and sutftitated A'ouf/i 
‘ for « sound;’ and so it will ever remain. ^Anollc-r 
■ emendation in .Macbeth is equally felicitous. The pas- 
fi.age is that grand and terrific iiight-scene — 

‘ Now u’er the one hiilf world 

NAtiux^n^mti (load, and wicked drcaniH abuso , 

The tiUrtftinod tdeep ; now witc hcraft colebrafccs 
l\ilc llcoatc’s otroringn, and w’thored murder, 

■ Alarmed by hla oontinel the wolf, 

' ' h<}Vr« hi« wlfctoh, thus with his utfialthy pace, 

' ' With Ttttqiitn's nivlshlng ybkJ, towiircls his design ^ 

Moves like a ghost.’ 


Price IJdf. 

1 For ‘ sides,’ Pope substituted atrldes, and gave at once 

I 'I'^'^aess and picturosqueness to the exjwession. Iu 

! c.mches wc see the man o{ genius ; ‘but Pope was 
in .2nt and arbitrary as an editor, and wanted the 
necessary aequaintant'O with black-letter and curious 
literature. Malone was the first who searched dili- 
gently fur facts and dates ; and In many respects he 
w'as ji useful and v.iluable pioneer. Ills researches 
among registers, wdlls, court - rolls, and contcmiiorary 
writings and documents of all kinds, ivere incessant, 
and often successful. The same path has been well 
pursued in our owm day. TMr Collier possesses all the 
industry of Malone, with greater accuracy .and taste; 
^Ir Charles Knight has beet no inglorious labourer in 
the same field, though a most capricious and discursive 
biographer; Mr Ilalliw^ell and the Rev. J. Hunter arc 
valuable commentators and antiquarian collectors; and 
Mr Wilder of Stratford has done good service by Ex- 
ploring every availalde source of local knowledge. 

. Ceaseless labour lias been spent to bring, if possible, 
the man William Shakapeare before us in his soidal and 
domestic relations. We know^ bim externally 

than w'o do of Spenser, of Reaumont ou^l Fletcher, or of 
lieu Jonson. The w^orldly circumstanctef^ and position 
of his parents and famdy are also better known. Yet 
the whole respecting Shakspe.are fonicS but a faint out- 
line ! His corf-cspondencc, his qonversation, his familiar 
(diaracter, and liabits, are lost or unknown. The ‘inner 
man’ we know only througli the iiiedium of his works, 
lie is a blank in the midst of his i^yriad of creations 
— liis mdividu.'ility" lost m ‘ ti\c clement iu wlJlch he 
worked’ —and it is vain now, we fear, to look for 
minute or satisfactory infonnatum as to his personal 
qualities, tastes, or opinions. He lived iu an age wdien 
there was little literary curiosity ; he was a member of 
an unpopular, or at least iiiirespected, iirofession ; and 
he seems to have been content to move iu quiet through 
the ordinary scwios of existence. We must be satisfied 
to know generally that he, who is the object of a nation’s 
idolatry, was ever distinguished as the fjentle Shak- 
speare — as one ‘ indeed honest, and of an open and free 
nature’— and that, after s*iccess, not unw’orthy of his 
genius, lie withdrew from the glare of city-life, and the 
jmrsuit of worldly distinction, to spend bis latter days 
.amidst his own and his father’s friends in the retire- 
ment of his native vale. It is an interesting fact, that 
Hamnct Sadler, a citizen of Stratford, -who was god- 
lather to Shakspearc’s only son, in the poet^s youth and 
dbscurity, was, thirty-ono years afterwards, when that 
youth had become illustrious for his genius, and th& 
greatest man in his native town, selected as a witness 
to his will, and affectionately repoe^ber^d hy the be- 
quest of a ring. > 1 

Wc propose glanchig at the^ infortnatlon which had 
recently been collected concelfiiing bhr 'gre^t ‘poet, and 
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toucliinj? on a few of the disputed points. The details in existence — tliree adhibited to his will, and two to 
are scattered over several volumes, and may be un- legal documents. In all of them, the surname is care- 
known to many of our readers. The task is also an lessly written, and apparently contracted. They are a 
agreeable and seductive one ; for who would not wish perfect puzzle ; though the probability is, that the poet 
to dwell, however remotely, within the shadow of that generally wrote the name short, Sluxhspere, Whatever 
great mind which has hallowed for us so much of earth was the correct orthography, it appears that neither 
and earthly existence ? ^ poet’s parents could sign the name. This is 

liVery person knows the tradition that ^Shakspeatc ‘ proved by documents which have lately come into the 
was born on St George’s day, tlio 2;id oj April, in the possession of the Shakspeare Society, in which the 
year 1564; and that liis birtliplace was that small bailiff of Stratford signs with a rude letter ‘A’ for 
tenem(*nt in Henley Street, Stratford-on-Avon, the walls his mark, and his wife uses an imitation of the letter 
of which are covered with the names of pilgrims from ‘ M.’ The art of writing was then a rare aocomplish- 
all cliitios and ('ountries. The town was then little ment, esix;cinlly with ladies^ Their round of liousehold 
better iRau a village, stript of the pomp and irapor- duties and pious cares was not considered to include 
tance which attached to it before the Iteformation, j^et the exercise of the pen. ICven men in authority were 
retaining its bi^autiful ('athcflral- looking church and indifferent to writing, and relied upon the town or 
gram mar- schf)ol, and possessing a lay corporation of county clerk. Most of the aldermen of Stratford were, 
bailiff, ' aldermen, and burgesses. The population was like John Sliaksiiearc, 

I about fourtr*c;/i liundred. The country in tlie neigh- Tlie nam/of Shakspeare hud long flourished in Wur- 
I bourhood is fcrrtile and well -wooded, and the vVvon wncksliirc, \)ut the poet’s immediate ancestor W'us ap- 
I wdnds through rich meadows, skirted wdth willow-trees, parently the first that settled in the town of Stratford, 
and sometiiiiea gliding under high banks. With the Mr (’’olher lias discovered that tiicre was living some 


' towns of Warwick, JCcnilworth, and Coventry, each 
1 W'ithiu a few miles, ami nunieroua old-fishioned villages 
I and squires’ mansions in every direction, Stratford has 
j riiany attractions, ]^;iiral, antique, and interesting, tliat 

■ must have charmeil the youthful Shalcspeare. The 
1 parish-register records tlie baptism of the poet on the 
I 26th of April ; a lovel}' r.easv«n. j»arti(nilarly in the time 
j of the old cah’nd.'ir, winch w'ould bring it into our 

® I month of May, with its fijt^sh green verdure, flowers, 
j and hawthorn in full blow. Tew of the old registers 
j mention tlie day of birth, but early baptism was then 
! the general jinictice. We find that Oliver ('rornweJJ 
I WDS .'liristcned four days after his birth ; the Karl of 

■ riSreiidoii the same ; Imt eleven daVvS intervened be- 
; tween tJie birth and baptii^m of Mdion. ’Dh* IShaks- 
, peare tradition as to St (Jeorge’s day is likely to he 
1 correct, because it is ac.cordant with tlie general rule. 

; and because the second jiart of the story, as to the 

place of birth, liaf lately received some eontirmalioii. 

I ]\Ir Hunter has printed jiart of a court-roll, dated 1552, 

, in wdiieh dolm Shakspeare, tlic po(?t’,s father, ^ mcn- 
I tioned in connexion witli H^uiley Street four or five 

* I years before hi s'‘ marriage. Thic is the best support 
j ev('r given to the traditkgi.* John Sliakspiari! retain' d 
I the projierty throughout his life ; he purctiabed it m 
I 1574 ; and it desciuuled to his heir-at-lav^ the poet ; wljt> 


bequeathed it, witli bi.s other ]U‘operty, to his elde.st 
daughter, Mrs lliffi. Tiie tenement was then a good 
garden-house, hut one half was afterwards appropriated 
as an iim. Considering how few of our poets’ iiouses, 
of any antiquity, now' remain (those of Spenser, Milton, 
and tlie elder dramatists, being uiidistinguishable, or 
swept awaj'), and also that Stratford was frequently 
visited with destructive fires, w(‘ cannot but regard the 
tenement in Henlej' Street as one of the most interest- 
ing in the kingdom. It seems the imdoubtcd birth- 
place of our greatest ])oet ; it must be full three (!en- 
turies old; and its oalceii beams and floors, and its 
humble front of timber and plaster, arc still sound and 
firm. According to the precise and garrulous little 
lady who shows the premisea, the poet w'as born in the 
best up-stairs room ; and if asked her reason for the 
statement, she lias her answer ready — ‘ It is the only 
room, excepting tlie kitchen, which has a fireplace, and 
on such an occasion a fire would be necessary in the 
month of April.’ There is no disputing with a lady on 
so delicate a subject, and the reason is besides a good 
one. 

Wc have lately had a controversy as to the proper 
orthography of tlae jioet’s name — a point little thought 
of in his own day. There are about twenty variations 
of that of ShakSlicare ! Five undoubted signatures are 


* See the :Plr.,t Part of NowTUustrationsof the Life, Arr- of Shak- 
speare. By the Jtev. J(V'e]>h Hunter, F.S.A. Loudon ; ISicbols and 
Sou. Thii> w a very valuable 



time previous a Kichard Shaksiioare, who was a tenant 
of the Arden family on a small projicrty of theirs at 
Snitterfield, near Stratford. This was in jJl jtrohahilit}' 
the fatiitT of Jolm ; and tin? latUT, w'c find afterwards, 
formed an alliance wdth the ArJens, an ar.(‘icnt and (jiu-e 
pow'erful family, whom he must havt known from his 
youth. Fair ?Jary Arden ( the name at least is ]ioeticaI) 
inherited, under her father’s will, a MiiaJ] estate ealJed 
Asbus, cuiisisting of about “^Lvly acres of arable and 
pasture land, with the crop upon the grouinl, a house, 
and six ])Oimds thirte“n 8 liilli!'' 4 s ami ‘fourjieuce of 
iiioiiev She *<e( niKS also to ha\e had so.iie property at 
Snitterfield; lor Mr Folhcr has discovered that John 
Shakspeare di.qiosed of his wufe’s interest in two tene- 
ments there for four iiound*^!. The year previous, he 
had mortgaged Asbics for forty poiimls, Imt he had four 
years before given forty t>ounds for tlu* Uoilscb in llenh y j 
Street. The oei'Upations, pecuniary engagements, and 
circuin stall CCS generally of the poet’s father, have occa- 
sioned much trouble and s])(‘culati(m to the antiquaries, 
lie has be(*ii variously described as a ' m oJer m w ool’ | 
(h‘ 'we’s Life), a ‘ Imtclier’ (hy Aubrey ), a.id a ‘ glover.’ | 
The latter occurB ui the register of tiic baiiifi court, in j 
a process brought for recovery of debt in 1.555. 'riiis I 
was before his marriage; but having wedded an heiress, ! 
John Shak.sp('?ire became a man of ‘ mark and bkeli- ' 
h<iod’ in the little tow'n of Stratford, lie ])asscd through 
the various gradations of mmiieipal trust and honour, to 
tlie dignity of high bailiff or mayor. He sexuns after- 
wiu'ds to have got into difficulties, but w’itliout losing 
the distinetiou usually conferred ujion him in the 
borough register, of having ‘ iVIr’ prefixed to his name. 

In his thiys of power and prosiierity, lie appears to 
have patronised various companies of players who 
visited the town. The bailiff' and corporation gave the 
use of their Guild Hall, and contributions of money, 
to the performers ; and at this tine undoubtedly were 
sc wn the seeds of that love of the drama wliieh Avas 
afterwards developed in his illustrious son. The bailiff’s 
family, we may be sure, were among the auditors in the 
theatre, llude as were the performances — Avithout 
moveable scenery (not known till nearly a century 
afterwards), without suitable decorations, or female 
actors — they w'erc not destitute of histrionic talent (then 
a profitaW/j occupation) ; and to the young poet they 
would alliippcar vivid and bright as the * golden exha- 
lations of the dawn,’ There are years in which ive 
loam nothing of Shakspeare. His education at the 
grammar-school seems undoubted, and there he obtained 
what Ben J orison has called his ‘small Latin, and loss 
Greek.’ We have no doubt it was a fair share of classical 
learning. The education was free to burgesses* sons ; 
and Shakspeare must have contimied some years at 
school. He was often, we suspect, in the country — 
assuredly a spectator of the grand pageant at Kenil- 
worth in the summer of 1575, when Huatey entertained 
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his royal mistress with such unprecedented splendour. 
His studies lay much in the flue valley of the Avon: 
and among the sylvan shades, tields, old orchards, vil- 
lages, and commons of that pleasant district, he picked 
up knowledge, and received impressions, invaluable to the 
poet. With his relations the Ardens, and with most of 
the old country families of middling rank, be would sthc 
a welcome guest. His mirthful and joyous temper^^ 
inent would ‘ make a sunshine in the sluidy place.’ At 
all the rural holidays and festivals, the wakes, fairs, 
games, hawking, fowling, and hunting, young IShak- 
siicare would be well knowm. lie possessed another 
recommendation, as wo leal'n from Aubrey the chro- 
iiielcT, and, as may be eonjectured, from the Stratford 
bust, he was a ‘ handsome, well-shaped man and tliis 
handsome person, joined to his companionable qualities, 
and to tlic ardour of youthful passion and genius, led to 
Ills early marriage. 

About a mile from Stratford is the litjlc hamlet 01 
Shotiery. We walk to it througti lanes and fields in- 
tcTsectcd by footjiaths and stiles, and oeeasionally shaded 
by elm-trees, soi'omrnon (iver all Warwickshire. Some 
of these wm once Shakspeare’s fields, altaclied to his 
])roperty of New riaec. In the viUage there livcxi for 
centuries a fanniy iianieii Ilatliaw’ay. Tlieir cottage 
still stands, the d-ior opening wdtli a wYiodeii lateh of llu* 
most primitive eonstnietion. and inside is a rude oaken 
seat or lieneli, lliat carries the imagination back to the 
I liavs of Shaks]>'}are. A little garden, orchard, and pas- 
j, ture-trremnd, eonneele<l with the hoiist*; ros».s are 
,! trained up the haU-timher walls; and the spot is alto* 

' get her a picture of antique rural beauty and .-eclusion. 
it W'liH kuovfq from tradition, jiartly corrnhoruted hy 
existing doeuoifnts, tluit Shakspeare had, wdien a vouth, 
j married Ann llatli.iw^iy, the daughter of a ‘substantial 
yeoiuau'’ at Sliottcry, and the luserijition t.ver her erav** 
j sh^Mcd that the huly was ahput eight y( ars oldiT th m 
; lier hushfuid. it w'as not, however, Id) the year 18.1. 

I' tiiat we had any positive evidence ns to the faet of tlie 
I : yxiot s marriage wntli an Arm Hathaway, or of the time 
' wlien it to!>lv place. iMalone had inspected the records 
I of tfie dioeese of Worcester (in wliieh vStratford in- 
j eluded), hut he overlooked what was discovered by Sir 
'' d’iiomas Phillipp.s, a bond gi\eu lor the security of llie 
' I hishop of AVorecster, if he grunted license for tlie niar- 
j riage of the poet, t/tc hajuifi Jwnuf only once proclahncd. 
'I The bond is <lated November J8, the ‘i.'Jtli of Elizabeth. 

I or 1.582. Tlie securities are Fulk Sandells and John 
; ! Richardson, bodi of Stratford, liusbandmen; and they 
1 bind themselves in a sum of forty pounds to ‘de- 
fend and .save harmless’ tlie Lord Itishop, for licensing 
‘ Willm. Shagspere and Ann Ilaihwey’ to be married 
together with on(“e asking of the banns. 

* Tlie mind dwells with delight,’ says Mr Hunter, ‘on 
the idea of a poet’s lirst-love, the fomlness of his attach- 
ment, the ingenuity with wliicli he prosecutes Ids suit, 
the diflieiiltie.s he may have had to cne,ounle\ his 
triumph over them, and the liapjiy consummation of liis 
marriage; and doubtless the tields between Stratford 
an<l Shotiery may have bi'cn traversed by many a 
votary, with his inind full of imaginations concerning 
the jioid. and his love. The minute researches of the 
antupuiry may sometimes bring to light facts winch are 
concurrent with such pleasant imaginings, and may 
even give occasion to them, by removing the veil which 
rested on interesting trutlis. Sometimes, 1 iowx*v<t, the 
etlbi^t is diflerent, and the severities of truth Jljstlc with 
tliose pleasant imaginings ; and so it may be feared it 
is in the present case. Two more unseemly i>er.ions 
to attend at a poet's bridal can hardly be conceived inan 
Saiidells and Richardson, two husbandmen who were 
unable to write their names, and whose marks art^^o 
singularly rude, that they betray a more than common 
degree of rusticity, I'here is no romance, no poetry in 
this. Where were the Sadlers, the Quineys, the Rey- 
noldses, the friends at that time of the family, that the 
young heir of at least one honourable family is deliverijd 
up^ or has delivered liimself up, into hands such as these? 


— a youth, too, who on that day was but eighteen years 
seven months and five days old, and with him goes to 
the altar one who was then in lier tw^crity-sixth or 
tw'enty-.seventh year, and who, sonu time before the 26fch 
of May follovsnng, ju-eseiitixl him witli a daughter. It 
seems but too evident that this was a marriage of evil 
au.«jdee.s,» and it may have been one principal cause of 
•rflat unsetyed state of mind in winch the poet left 
Stratford nl oj^t four years afterwards.’ 

This is something like aiitiquiited scandal, yet it ap- 
pears well founded. Pos.sibly, in some moods of mind, 
the poet afterwards felt wiiat he makes one of his <tha- 
raeters so cKquisitely express — 

‘ As tlic x^l0^t forward bud * 

1h eaU'ti by il:e oanker eiu it blow, 

]^v3u so b> lovj' tilt) young aiul Itridcr wit 
Is ( iirncul t(t folly — blasfiiirf in tin* bud. 
lioaiiRln*’ vtTduti,' o\oti in I ho jiinif'. 

And n(i Uu' tao tJf-'cL cpfiduix hcftrs.’ • 

. •’•nakspeiire and Mary Arden, w e liave little doubt, 
t, -ght in ibis manner, ll" we helu ve the sonnets 
to he autohiograpliicai, Shakspi'are’s alfeetion.s w^aii- 
ilered from Ann Hathaway ; but anything lilci per- 
manent estratigeiiieiit cannot ])« asRiimed from tlie 
iin])CTtV‘ct iiiforinaluui we jiosse.ss. She W'as the wdfe 
of his ordinary w'ork-ilay w'orlJ — the motluT of liis 
children ; and ‘ if there is no jirootl that hi.s wnfe ever 
returned with him to London,’ ns Air Collier states 
it, ‘or resided with liiui during any of Ids lengtlumed 
.sojourns in the motroiiolis,’ tlierc is an eipial waint of 
proof on the other side. If he left her boliiml in i 
Stratford, it was, in all jarohabllity, from motives of 
prud'Miec; fir.st, that he iniglit not entangh' her in the 
eare.s and uncertainties of his early career ; and subse- i 
ipiciitly, that .she might n main to watch over the estab- 
lishniMit wdncii la* soon began to form m Ins natjve 
place, pr'’pur:dory to Ins hnal rtiLremeiil His ('oinievion 
willj htratfvjrd svcm.s never to Iiavi- t.Lvn se\('red. He 
Visited it onee .a-year, lU'C'ordm i to tlie tradition picked 
lip by Retterton Mie atior, ;ind also mentioned by 
Aubrey. In irnU) or ir>!)7 lie punduised New Rlaee, 
the best house in Str.itford, and in ‘c^ve latter year he i.8 
returned (at a time of seareity) ak possessing ton 
quarters of enrii in ('liajicl Street Ward, hi wbicli New 
riaec v.'as situated. In )f)02 lie gave L,.‘I20 for 107 acres 
of land, winch he uttmdievl to this property ; in IhO;^ he 
imrehased a house, with barn, nary, Kv. at Stratford 
for L.tiO; in 1004 h ' i-: found prosecuting a person for 
L. I, I'l.s. ye/’ ro/n solt^ (o him : in KiD.') he pui’elia.sed for 
).•. lao tin* lease of a moiety of thegitlies at Stratford. 
Here ne have a large and nourishing establii^nuint. 
With the aid of his Wife, Ins panaits, and jios.sibly of 
one or more of lii.s brothers, he cultivated Ins land and 
sold his (*oru— Ins family inbabiting New Place, and the 
poet visiting thv’iii ye.irly; perhaps residing no small 
])ortioii of every year, when the theatres w'ctc shut, on 
his x^roperty. Tlie attaiiuMent of a comfortable and 
easy eompeteney seems to have bicn the object of bis 
ambition, and he might consider the residence of his 
w’ifc at Stratforfi indispensalile to hi.s }ilans. If there 
was not the rom.Uice of love, there was worldly wisdom 
and energy of character in such an arrangement. In 
1.598 Mr Abraham Sturlcy, one of the aldermen of 
Stratford, whites to his bri?thcT-iu-law in London — ‘ Mr 
Shakspeare is willing to disburse some money upon 
some odd yard-land or other at Shotkry^ ox near alamt 
us.’ Surely we may iiresume that no settled discord or 
unkindness mingled with the poet’s recollections of 
Shottcry — the sweet retired hamlet, where he had 
w'ooed and won his Ann Hathaway I May we not 
p.ther conjecture (even in spite of some appearances or 
sunnises to the contrary) that he wished to make her 
mistress of the fields and orchards they had traversed 
in their young days of passion, and where he hoped they 
would spend together the decline of life in honour and 
tranquillity ?* 


* Mr Knight has tlio merit of discovering that Shaksxioaro had no 
oeciiaion to provido for his wife in his will. As his widow, she was 
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In 1586 John Shak«poare was superseded in his 
of aldcmian in Stratfioird, in consequence of Uis not At- 
tending the meetings of tlic corporation, when warned 
like the otliers, and not having been present for a long 
time. Uis name does not occur in the books for some 
years previous, and he was probably living in the coun- 
try. i )n the same occasion, John Wheler, pnotker jtlder- 
man of the town, was struck oif firora the coloration 
his own desire* Both of these cases seeryi to us to be 
(jonnected with another cause, which opens up an inte- 
resting field of conjecture and inquiry as respects the 
I>oet. Mr Collier has published a document showing 
that John Shakspeare and Wheler were, six years 
afterwards, v-itli seven others, returned as recustmtSy 
who neglected attendance on the Establislied Protestant 
Church, and thus became liable to a penalty of L.20 
per month. Amongst the seven others, it is curious to 
remark- the names of William Fluellen and George Far- 
dolph. It is sqid at the pnd of the document that they 
w'erc understood to absent themselves from church * for 
feare of processe of debte’ — an excuse inadmissible 
in the case of John Shakspeare, considering how the 
a/rairs of his son thqn stood. In short, there seems 
reason to conclude that the poet’s hither had reverted 
to the ancient faith. The circumstance is only of im- 
portance in its reflj^x light, as affecting the education 
and opinions of his son. ‘ Did Catholicism give us 
vSliaksjieare?* as Mr Carlyle, long before Mr Collier had 
discovered his curious document, assuine<l to be a fact 
established bj' his works. The question is one w'orthy 
of investigation. We canijjOt believe that a Roman 
Catholic would have written some of the scenes in King 
John, or Cranmer’s prophecy (‘God shall be truly known,’ 
&c.) in Ilenry VUI., or even that noble truth, so far in 
advance of tlie age of Elizabeth, 

Mt is the heretic that makes the fire, 

Not he that hum<i in it.' 

The ethereal spirit of Sliakspeare could not have sub- 
mitted to the bonds of any sect or party. lie saw good 
in everything, and looked beyond the strife and agi- 
tation of c()iitendiji||’’cbur(jhmcn. Btill, if Catholicism 
was the creed of liis father, he may have had a leaning 
towfirds that fkith. Ilia imagination could hardly fail 
to be touched by its splendid and imposing ritual, its 
various orders of prie8tho<id, and the vast fabric of its 
departed power and greatness. He must have known 
many of its secret and proscribed worshippers — old fami- 
lies with whom lingci-ed strong sympathies and romantic 
associations. In li^ dramas, he nowhere ridicules the 
priests ^jr professors of Oithulicisrn, though he did not 
spare the austere and sanctimonious Puritans. His 
monks are aedive and benevolent agents, employed in 
errands of jicacc and mercy. He has no peculiar dogmas, 
no ‘bigot’s rage, or sectary’s whim,’ and perliaps his 
very silence on the questions then so fiercely contested, 
joined to lus ridicule of the excesses of Puritanism, may 
have had the effect, with narrow and prejudiced minds, 
or jicrsons envying his success, of fixing upon him the 
name of Papist* We cannot allow tbafk any one party 

entitled by law to her dower— a thinl of hl« freehold opiates. One 
could have wibhed, however, that he had mentioned her in hiH will 
by something more than an intcrl^eatiun with a bequest of the 
second -bcHt bed ! Jt is probable that the iK)pt*s widow had a life- 
interest in his plays, tlie first ctlition of his works not bcinir pub- 
lished till after her death in l() 2 .V-^even years after the piet’s de- 
cease. It w;i«t then consideiicd against the interest of the theatres 
to publish iiopular aeimg plays. Anotlier supposition may be 
formed i Shalcspcure's widow and daughters were remarkable for 
their piety ; and Stratford was a stronghold of Pnritanism. Hence, 
probably, the delay in publishing the piK^t's works till aftpr the 
death of his widow, and the disappearanoe of any manuscripts ho 
may have left. • 

♦Thellov. Riclmrd Davies, rector of Soperton, in Gloucester- 
shire, in hifl manuscript additions to rulman’s ('olloctions for the 
Lives of the Poeji fmi^e about the year iBJJOk mt* Shakspeare 
111 fh his last moments, have acted or felt 

like rope- * WhoirvMr Hooke asked Pope whether he would not 
die M hjs father and mother had done, and whether he should not 
‘‘ I do not suppose that is easputl^ but 
ttM>k,you tot tuttios liolri mind 


can claim .tlic poet of tlie world. . ‘ He is of/uo age,’ said 
Coleridge* ‘ nor of any religion, or party, or pntfeesion. 
The body and substance of liis wiorks came out of the 
imfathomable depths of hia own ecganic tnmd^ his ob- 
servntiou aud his reading, w^hicb was oonsidei^aj^o, sup- 
I»Ued him with the drapery pf his %ures,* / 

^J^’he same year that John Shakspeare was, supeirseded 
lu the magistracy, bis, sqn, is supposed, on good grounds, 
to have quitted Stratford for London. I'hcre l^aye 
been some connexion between them, in trade or busi- 
ness, which was broken up at this crisis in the elder 
Shakspeare’s affairs. The poet had a wife and three 
children — the wild romance’of youth was over, tlwiigh 
he w^as yet barely twenty-two— and Stratford offered but 
a poor field for the enterprise of one who must have been 
conscious that he possessed energies and genius far be- 
yond his fellows. The drama, also, which dazzled his 
young eyes, may liave tempted his more riiatured ambi- 
tion. llis t/lents must ere this have manifeBied them- 
selves ill tliat direction in which they were destined ul- 
timately to earn such imperishable celebrity. 

Another cause has been assigned for Shakspeare’s 
removal to London — the famous deer-stealing incident, 
in relation to the poet and Sir Tiionias Lucy of Cliarle- 
cotc. 'Phis story w'as first published by Rowe, iu liis 
life of Shakspeare, the materials fur which were I'liieliy 
collected by Betterton the actor. It is also mentioned 
by tlie Rev. Richard Davies, already alludcil to, who 
WTote at an earlier period than the date of Row'c’s me- 
moir. According to this strong eiirrenj of tradition, 
the poet fell into bad company, and joined in tiie com- 
mon practice of deer- stealing. Having robVicd a park 
belonging to Bir I'homas l.ucy, lie Avas jirasecutcd with 
severity, in revenge for wdiicli he compoiMid a bitter bal- 
lad on Sir Tlioinas, which he affixed to the park-gate. 
The prosecution was redoubled ^ and Shakspeare was ob- 
liged to leave his business and family in Warwicksliire, 
and settle himself in London. Rowe sa 3*8 this ‘tirnt 
essay of hispoetrj’^’ (a gratuitous and iinprobuble :ik- 
suniption) was lost; but Oldys and (.Vpell, tuo well- 
known untitiuaries, recovered the opening stanza of the 
satire from the recitation of a nonagenarian iu Woroes- 
tershirc. This doggerel verse (printed lu all the me- 
moirf’) begins as follows : — 

‘ A parliament member, a juKtirr of pcflcp. 

At home a iiuor scarecrow, at Loudon an 

More importance is to bo attached to tlie evidence 
afforded by the opening scene of the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, where Justic.e Shallow complains of Talslair 
for beating liis men, killing liis deer, and breaking open 
his lodge. I'hat outbreak of Immour teems undoubtedly 
to apply to the J.<ucy family : — 

‘ Shallow. Sir persuade me not ; I will make a Htar-chiimber 

matter of it; if he were twenty Sir John Falbtnlfs, he shall not 
abuse Robert Shallow, Ksquiiv. 

SlmdfT. In the county of Gloster, justice of i>oacc, and coiaw. 

Sfutl. Ay, cousin Slender, and affffolornift, 

Sh n. Ay, and roiahruni too ; and a fifCntU man born, master pi'r- 
Bon ; who wTites himself ar>}Li<jero ; many hill, warnuit, quitiiinoo, 
or obligation, o rra»j/<ro.'* 

Shal. Ay, that I do; and have done anytime thew.' tlavu hun- 
dred yeara 

Slen. All his KureosHors, gone Jifforo him, have dOne’t; and all 
his anoestors, that come after him, may ; they imty give the dozen 
white luces in tht'ir coat. 

Shal. It is an old coat. 

tCraiig. The df>zeu white luces do become an old eoiif well ; it 
agrees well, pasf^nt ; it is n familiar beust to man, and xignifieH— 
love. j*. 

ShnL Thi^uce is the frcBli fish ; the sifft fish i 3 au uld coat. 

Sim, I may quarter, cua.’ 

The arras of the Lucys w^cre three hees^ or pike-fish, 
‘harxant, argent’ The satire is undoubted; but the 
cause of its application is only matter of conjecture. 
Wc do not sec' that the tradition should be n:*j(?ctcd. ‘ 
The oflcnce wis exactly such a ftolip as the youtliful 
Shakspeare was likely to have committed; and if his 
prosecutor was? apparently too severe, tlie .youth would 
pyobably retaliate with soihe iready satit^e. Sir Thmnas 
Lucy, it is proved, had no park at GharlccOtc, but he 
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would likely* have deer, as his siieceKsorft hate at the 
present day, browsing: in the g^reen hollows, and under 
the noble elms around the mansion. It is more remark- 
able that Shakspeare.should have remembered the event ! 
in the full tide of his theatrical success, Avhen he wrote 
the Merry Wives of Windsor, and retained the passage 
after the death of Sir Thomas Lucy. So l(>ng-brea%d 
a resentnvent appears inconsistent witli our notions oi* 
his frank and generous character. We suspect the first 
sketch of the play was an early pro<liiction. Mr Ilalli- 
well (a competent authority) joins with Mr Knight in 
assigning it to the year 1 592 — only six or seven years 
after the alleged ocourrenJe at Charlecote ; and when 
the poet corrcKiled and enlarged his play, he might, 
withotit a tincture of malice, retain wliat must have* 
proved so highly diverting on the stages. Sir Tlionms 
conld not have read the memorable s(;eiie : he died in 
IfiOO, and tlie first edition of the play is dated 1602. 
So severe and stately a Puritan, instnictcd^in liis youth 
by Fox the mart 3 Tologist (who lived for sdnic ja*arsin 
the family at Charlecote), would hardly liave deigned 
to frequent a theatre. Mr Hunter thinks that the whole 
scone might have been written for the sake of intrO’ 
dneing one expression meant to be understood as a kind 
of apolog}' f«»r himself — 

‘ ^hnllou'. Tic hath wronged inc, Mnstcr Page. 

I\uic. fSir, hr <1oth !» sowaort cou/ns i(.' 

The confession, however, preceded as it is by the 
witty recital ^of the otlen(;o, and the unrivalled carica- 
ture of tlie angry and pompous knigbt, with his armo- 
rial bearings, was only an aggravation of the original 
wrong. It fieems more reasonable to conclude that the 
knight of (’Injrlccote had been unjustifiably severe m 
his prosecution of the young deer-stcaliT, or that some 
subsequent representative of the family had given fresh 
jirovoeution to bliakspearc. ^ Perhaps in later years, 
the iKNid of this ancient house looked <lo\vn with aristo- 
cratic hauteur or contempt on his neighbour, the rich 
player, and genius vindicated its supremiuy by a witt 3 r 
and sportive revenge. The ejnsode of the Lncys, how- 
ever, is the only drop of gall we can discern in the 
sweetness of the poet’s temper, as seen in his intercourse 
w'ltli his contemporaries. It is worthy of remark, tliat, 
with Shakspoares recollection of the Lncys when ho 
wrote Henry V., came hack also his recollection of the 
Stratford 7rrufiants, h'luellen and Bariiolph, their names 
being adopted in tlie same play. Little did they dream 
of such an immortality !* 

^J\) a kindred feeling w'e may perliaps ascribe the 
second application made by John Shakspeare in 1596 
for the grant of iicoat of arms. The poet himself would 
have been rejected by the College ol Heralds, on account 
of his profession of a player ; but his fatlier had been 
* her majesty’s otih'cr and bailiff of the town of Strat- 
ford/ aild was allied by marriage to the Ardens of 
AV'ellingcote. He also claimed to he descended ’’oni 
ancestors who, for tlieir faithful and valiant services, 
W'ere advanced aiul rewarded with lands in the county 
of Warwick by King Henry Vll.’, and whose descen- 
dants had continued in good reputation in tlie same part 
of the country. The rolls of the reign of Henry VH. 
have been carefully searched, hut do not contain the 
name of Shakspeare. Hence the allusion is supposed 
to Ripply to the Ardens. After some dilliculty (for the 
adair was three ye^irs in progress), the patent was pro- 
cured, and the ‘poet (who had then purchased New 
Place) was abb* to flash in the eyes of tlio Rucys, and 
all other rustic patricians, his shield and coat of arms 

* Mr Kniffht, In his ‘ VViniam Slmkespere, a Biovi'aphy,’ endea- 
vours tf) dincredit the doer-BtCMlinn story. Wo think, on the con- 
trary, that, iseoing it wtuj c(irrolK)ratc<l by n nonagonaiiun >\noTO 
life actually went back to Sluikspearo’s own time, it le one of the 
moift probable of all the traditions r. .pocting the peat poet. The 
vatuo of Mr Knight’s hook is, in our opinion, imicli lessoned by an 
unaioty to discredit ovorythlng which can be preeniined, on Miy 
mural code, to bo unfavourablo to Shakspearo's character — a foible 
the move glaring amidst so many olVortis to make out honouranle 
facts from Uttlo better than conjoctm o.— Fd. 


the golden spear, with a silver head on a bend sable, 
and, fbr a crest, the towering falcon, with Outspread 
wings, supporting a spear. The motto, Non sanz 
droict (not without right), was itself a note of defiance ; 
to all who should impugn the heraldic rights and i 
honours of the Shakspcares. The family appears to | 
hc^pn mnbitious of the distinction of hereditary ! 
'keotility. , *K>hn Shakspeare first applied for a coat of ! 
arms in 1 .5(1.^ when ho was bailifl’ of Stratford. He j 
exhibited a pattern of the crest ; but the Tiatent does not j 
seem to have been formally granted. His subsequent | 
pecuniarj'^ troubles would render him indifferent to such 
an honour — at least the application was not renewed 
till twenty-five years afterwards, when it was* doubtless : 
suggested and carried through at the instance of the , 
poet, his son. The terms of Shaksjieare’s will show j 
that he w'as desirous of founding a fani/ly that might j 
' ' * -*110 hi.s estate unbroken and entirq. He had, in- j 
• no son to inherit his nanje (his only hoy, Ilamnct, i 
h.i «.,ig died at Stratford at the age of eleven), but the i 
great bulk of his property was hoqucjathed, under strict J 
entail, to his daughter, Mrs Hall, and her heirs male ; 
failing whom, it went to his scfiond daughter, .Indith, 
Avho received hut a scanty provision by the will. The ' 
poet’s design w'as, alas! signallj^ frustrated. In fiftj'- [ 
four years after his decc’ase, the prjgony of Shakspeare 
was extinct, the estate W'as siiattered, and New Tlace, 
in less than a century more, was barbarously levelled to 
the ground. ‘It is rather a striking fact in the history 
of the linmaii race,* remarks Mr Hunter, ’* that wdicu ^ 
there are men pre-emineijtly great, the issue, if any, 
generally becornos soon extinct : Chaucer, {Sidney, 
Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, Tope, Bacon, Lotdee, New- 
ton, in fact nearly all the great innenforn, have no one 
left to claim them us ancestors .’ — (To bt confhiued.)^ 

(; 0 L 0 N E L Y A N K Z. 

A MLXICAN STOUY OF Till! FUKSENT DAy.’'‘ 

Mexico is, at the present day, the only country in- 
fested with organised banditti. Those events which, ' 
a few years since, gave so unenviable’ a renown to the 
gorges of the Sierra Morena, the passes of 4110 Apennines, 
and the wilds of Sicily and Calabria, are now transferred 
to the outskirts of the great city of Mexico, and the forests 
which approiicli the confines oJlVera fkuy.. Here robbery 
and even assahsmaiion arc largely practised, while no 
part of the country is free from the evil. Bandits have 
been invested by T»oets and rornaiiecrrt with a picturesque 
character, and have even upon Occasion bcqj|nic on 
jiaper most heroic personages; in reality, however, no- 
thing can be <*oiiceived more revolting and hideous than 
the men who carry on this dangerous tralTic. If it he 
reflected that the idle and dis.solute, the needy spend- 
thrift, the mined gambler, and the disappointed specu- 
lator, are those who swell the ranks of this powerful class 
in Mexico, it will readily be seen how little romance, and 
hoiv much naked deformity, really exist in this state 
of things. OiKk point, however, gives a wild and terrible 
interest to the bandits of Mexico, while a minor circum- 
stance iireservcs some little outw^ard appearance of ro- 
mance. 'J‘he Mexican ladronCt with his vast sombrero^ his 
floating scrapPj and inachqfc. or krdfe, with other appur- 
tenances, is certainly a very picturesque perisouage aa far 
as costume is concerned ; hut the prodigious and exten- 
sive military organisation of the bauds carries us back to 
the days of Robin Hood and Cartouche. No rank is 
sufficiently elevated, no public functionary sufficiently 
interested in the sanctity of the law, to prevent his con- 
nexion with the associated hands, which extend their 
‘ramifications into every class of society. In this manner 
important information is collected ; and those who are 
worth being robbed, are always known to the brigands ; 
while many a penniless and acreless general,; or other 
government officer, is thus enabled to carry bis 

♦ The Gazette des 3Vfl>«naia\ a. French d^ily paper, devoted tb a 
record of the proceedings of courts of taw% gives some account of 
this true story ; erroneous, howovor, In many of its details. 
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high, and to risk heayy sums nightly at the gambling- 
tallois, wliioh tend so much to degrade Mexican character, 
and retjjrd tlio progress of civilisation. 

In the month of April 103 t{, M. Leroux, a rich 
French merchant, settled in Mexico, was about to visit 
Kuropc, with his wife and two children, on business of 
importance j and, previous to his departure, he pa^ a 
visit to General Santa Anna, president ol’ the repubh^. 
On applying at the palace, he was, as all foreigners are, 
instantly admitted to the presence of this 'bold soldier of 
fortune, who — dress(‘d in the full imiforni of the chief of 
the army, blue and red, richly embroidered with gold, 
and with his wooden leg resting on a stool — was listening 
to a despatch which was being read to him by one of his 
aides-de-camp, Colonel Yaiicz. M. ficronx, who had 
never before seen Santa Anna, gazed upon him wdth no 
little curiosity. The general is six feet high, well-made, 
graceful, with an old common wooden leg, serving as a 
substitute for that lost when fighting the French at Vera 
Cruz ; his narfow and snfooth brow is shaded 'with black 
hair, sprinkled with gray ; his nose is straight, and well- 
shaped; his brows knit <ner close and brilliant eyes ; his 
complexion dark and sallow ; hia mouth ever showing a 
resthiss and anxious Expression. (kdonel Yanez, who 
ceased reading, and busied bimsLlf in his despatches on 
the entranc'^' of M. Leroux, was only rciiiarkaMc from 
the fact of his extreifie person.al beauty. 

The French merchant, after the usual IMexican com- 
pliments and ceremonious expre.ssituis, iiifonucd Santa 
Anna that be was about to lean; the country, and, as his 
property in gold and diamonds w'as considerable, be 
begged that tbe prchident woi Id, consideiiijg the extreme 
danger of the journey from Mexico to Vera Cruz, grant 
him the protO(;tioii of a military escort. The president 
replied 'wdth one of tho?.e sweet smiles which form one of 
hiSfSet imitations of Napoleon, that nothing wtuild give 
him greater satisfaction than to coinjily with the requc'.t 
of Leroux; ‘bur,’ h.iid he, ‘you ruu*.fc be W'eil awuie | 
that, once out of my jurisdiction, tlie dragoon.s, knowing i 
the fact of your possessing valualde juopert}, will lie , 
sure to turn upon 3'ou, and themsclveH beeoine the rob- ! 
bers ; moreover, a>> escort will prove your being anxious 
for protection, and put the l^anditti on the .s<*ont. 'J'ake 
my advice, jM.*" Ijcroux, and have false bottoms n« .do to 
your trunks ; in these concea' all that i-* luluablo, and 
w'hen the ladroim seize upon joii, aive uj) your key.>> im- i 
mediately, let them search your baggage, wIum they wi'l 
only find what you think proper to let them set*.’ 

Santa Anna w'as right ; he could md. answer for hi.s 
soldiers ; and M. satisfied that, however doubtful 

and (i!^iagorou.s the experiment, ii was still better than 
tru.sting to the military, bowcil his thanks to the jircsi- 
deni, saluted the liandsome and silent Colonel Yanez, and 
made his way at once to the street dc JjOs Cadena^^ and 
there ordi red one large portmanteau to be made, with 
false bottom ami cover: in this, wdien comjdeted, M. 
Leroux concealed his ppecie and jcw'cllery, and left Mexico 
city in the night, hi.s w’lfc and children in a Utter, him- 
self on horseback, and several arrkroH leading the baggage- 
mules. No journey submits to the ey<‘ more gorgeous 
and magnificent sccneiy than that between Mexico and 
Vera Cruz ; hut M. Leroux had no taste for the pictu- 
resque : when in sight of the great peak of Orizaba, tlie 
traveller’s principal anxiety wtos relative to a ravine near 
the plain of' Acajete, in which were scattered numerous 
little wooden crosses in commemoration of sinister and 
bloody deeds. 

It was night when the little caravan entered the gorge, 
ptd the arrieros, half asleep on their mules, were cmant- 
ing the monotonous CaballOy beginning — 

* Mi niHptor 6 mi oaballo, 

Se nim ieron en un tempo'—* 

when, much to their surprise, several sonorous voices from 
the side# of the ravine joined in — 

QjUe miiffor y quo demon 10, 

El cabollo es lo que sicnto.'t 

* My wife i^y horm) botli died about the some time. 

,t It IS not the wonum, but the horse that I regret. 


The party had no leisure to speculate upon the extra- 
ordinary nature of this surprise, before they were sur- 
rounded by about twenty robbers, who appeared sud- 
denly from the numerous paths of the ravine. ' Despite 
the alarm manifested by his wife, M. Leroux was hi no 
w'ay disconcerted, and saw the robbers upset all his bag- 
gie, and obtain possession even of the important port- 
. -aimnteau, with indifference ; he even handed his keys to the 
robbers ; but these were rejected with a significant smile, 
and one of the banditti, drawing forth his long nuvajay 
ripped open the leather, and exposed tho false bottom of 
the trunk. M. Leroux, enraged, drew his pistols from the 
holsters ; but a moment’s reftection satisfying him of the 
inutility of resistance, he allowed the Mexicans to take 
possession of lus diamonds, specie, and valuable Califor- 
nian pearls. 

Jla.stily returning to Mexico, M. Leroux laid his com- 
plaint before the proper authoritie.s. The trunk-maker 
and Santa Anna, w^ere alone in the secret, which must 
have been 1^^ some means communicated to the robbers. 
The trunk-maker was aivested as an accomplice of the 
banditti ; but easily pro> ing hi.s innocence, the French 
merchant was compelled to put up w^ith his loss, as the 
true robners were by no means to he found. 

Another evnit of a terrible and tragic nature snnn gave 
a clue W'hieh ultimately l(‘d to a discovery of the mystery. 
In the suburb of St Co.snu', 111 which many of the plea- 
santest residenec.H in Mexico aie situated, surrounded 
by tasteful gardens, and fountains Hiq»pli(<i by the adia- 
eent aqueduct, which end.s on tbe Alameda, resided ]\l. 
Muirct, tbe Swiss consul, a gentleman offivtvine, occupy- 
ing a little tasteful bnibeinr eslabh'-bment. There beuig 
no banks in Mexico, M. Mairet usually kept lii^ money 
in his house. Let ween twelve and one o’cliek, a few days 
after the robbery of Leroux n ^nictUiuc da^'nutc w'as given 
in a mansion exactly ojipositc, at which were present our 
niiiii.sler, I\Ir Pakeniuim, TUnm Dcilaudis, tlie envoy of 
France, and the elite of the l.idiioiiabk* w’orld, who &(‘vc- 
ral time*- noticed the strength of the cmi.surs mansion, 
protected by heavy ir.m bars at all the vvimlows, and 
guarded by two large and fierce dig*'. 

Ten minutes exactly befoie one o'clock, n coach drove 
to the front gate, and a man dressed in iheluibit of a 
jiriest, with bromi •'hovel-hat, defended li 'in it, accom- 
jianied by two ethers, and statisd to the servciit who ad- 
Tiuttevl them that they weie anxious to procurt from M. 
JMairet a skin of parchment. As the Indian girl, hi^ 
onlywervant, furried to conv'ey this ni('*(sagc to her ma.''te'r, 
she wfvj seized behind, gagged, and ma«le fa.st to a pil- 
lar. Thus much only is kncAvn positively. In about a 
quarter of an hour the conch again took its dejiarture. 
The Indian girl, inij)CTfcctly gaggeii, now began to shriek, 
and attracting attention, a rush was made to the hou‘^e, 
where M. Mairet was found dead, and hi.s cash-box 
empty. A desperate struggle had taken place between 
him and his murderer.s, his body being covered witli 
wounds, and in his clenched right hand was a metal 
button, to which liung a morsel of blue cloth. 

The diplomatic corps, insisting that energy should be 
thrown into the search instituted for the guilty parties, 
.suspicion fcdl upon a dragoon of tho fourth regiment, who, 
from a common soldier living on his pay, suddenly be- 
came flush of money, dissipated, and riotous, without 
being able to explain the source of his w'calth. The police 
visited his residence without warning, and there found a 
civilian’s coat, of blue cloth, with one button wanting. 
This button was the one found in the victim’s hand, j 
Accordinjyf^o tlic fatality which almost always waits upon 
the guilt^ the murderer had failed to destroy the only 
evidence of his guilt. Having been tried and sentenced 
without delay, the dragoon, Antonio, was forced to per- 
form a journey on foot to the murdered man’s door, and 
was then led to the scaflbld, there to die by tha ffarotfc, 
a death somewhat Bimilor to that inflicted by the guillo- 
tine. Antonio, who bad till now refused to give up his 
accompli (X>s, and whose conversation showed that he ex- 
pected some high influence to l»e exerted ^n his favour 
ej^en at the lost moment, scrtitiuiscd the crowd which sur- 
rounded him, on his way to suflfer death, with an anxious 
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air; but having ascended the ^cry scaffold without a 
sign from among the mass, the murderer turned fiercely 
to tho alguazil, and said, * I denounce as my captain, and 
the head of the banditti to whom I belong, Colonel 
Yanez, aide-de-camp of General Santa Anna.* 

This Btai-tUng announcement was not believed. Colonel 
Yanez — one of the most promising officers in Mexico, so 
gentlemanly a gambler, losing with so good a grace, a:\d 
winning double without a sign of emotion ; the intiiuatV 
friend of Santa Anna, and the accopted lt)vei of Dona 
Dolores a highway robber and an assassin, was beyond 
belief, The execution was, however, stayed, and Genera) 
Count Don Jose dc la Cortina, colonel and governor of 
the city of Mexico, instantly despatcLetl Ca[>taiii Ulozaga, 
the military fiscal, to tho i>rivate residence of Yanez: 

1 hero were found the jewels, pearls, and money of Leroux, 

: with a mysterious correspondence, irnplicating himself 
and many others, especially customs officers of Vera Cruz. 
Colonel Yanez was immediately arrested, and throwii 
into the common prison. 

That night a lady, closely veiled, but richly dressed in 
a blacli silk mantilla, and thick rf’ 6 o:o, waited on (Uozaga, 
and used every argument which a w<tmaii can use to in- 
terest the judge in the fate of the colonel. Tears, threats, 
coaxing, being of no avail, tlie lny.^te^i(mH ladv offered 
;U),U 00 piastres for the liberty of yanez; equally in vain ; 
j the beauty and love of Senora Dona Dolore.s alone pn'x <‘iit- 
j ing the fiscal from (huiounciiig her offer, so great nas Ids 
I indignation. That <lay week the fiscal died of poison. 

! The next ofTori w^as made with tin* el(>rk of the unfor- 
1 tiinato fiscal #w]io, weduced liy a gift from an unknown 
j personage of live hundrt'd ounces of gold, abstracteil the 
I papers which c(»mpromised Yanez from th . place of 
security in v^lych tlit'y had been deposited jiending tlie 
trial. No sooffi'r, lunvi'ier, had he comiidtti'd this net, 
than, his consi'ience piicking him, he coidessed all to 
a priest, W'lnt refused hiTii ahsolntmu, and even threatened 
eteriiHl damnation, if ho did not restore the doemaenk>. 
tr> Dieir pl'ice. 'I’liis he did ; but was m,t able to gi\e back 
th(' eight thouoiuid piastres, as the donors were strangers 
to Inin. 

Meanwhile a second judge or fiscal hnd been ap])ointed, 
to whom the all'air of Yanez W'as handed o^or. Colonel 
Don Jose ('alvo wms a brave and honest Spaniard, who, 
born at Ilavanua, had fought with gallantry in the wars of 
the Peninsula. Being taken a pnsoner by the Froiuh, 
and being well treated by that nation during his captivity, 
he had prf'served a very grateful recollection of France. 
He was therefore anxious, by pursuing this matter with 
energy, to prove to the diplomatic turps, aiid, in particu- 
lar, the Baron Deffiiudis, who was also charged with the 
prtdoction of Swiss subjects, that justice and etpiity wais 
to be found in Mexico. At the same time he w’as not 
blind to the dangers lie was encountering. Though Santa 
Anna, wdth his habitual policy, expressed no ojiiiiion on 
the subject, the colonel was not ignorant that Yanez 
hod been his aitle-de-cainp and his friend. He remem- 
bered also that (jeneral V’^alencia, cumrnandor of t! de- 
partment, informed, a few minutes after the assassination, 
that two of the presumed murderers had taken refuge in 
a cabaret of the faubourgs, had exclaimed, Qac los dejen, 
liiB pubm'ito'^. Moreover, the mysterious fate of his pre- 
decessor wa^ sufficient reason for holding back ; and yet 
be bravely persevtu-ed. 

An for Yanez, bis previous good fortune followed him 
to prison, where ho received numerous signs of the in- 
terest which was taken in him. On the day following hi.s 
arrest, a jailer had handed him a little on wdiich, 

in a feniale hand-writing, were inscribed llese words, 

‘ Caurage, love, hope.* He moreover learned from tin- Mtine 
source that tho documents which established his guilt had 
been destroyed. Satisfied that the evidence of Antonio 
would not suffice alone to convict him, ho appeared be- 
fore his judges, and treated both them and the witnenses 
with the utmost insolence, until, to his horror and that 
of Dona Dolores, who was in court, the papers w'ere pro- 
duced. Colohei Yanez and seven accomplices were im- 
mediately sentenced to death. 

That night Colonel Yanez and Dona Dolores had 


interview, the result of which apparently was, that a 
bottle of Xcres wine was left behind to cheer the prii-oner. 
Next day the culprit was found dead, poisoned, it is not 
difficult to see by what means. The wretched woman 
who had saved him thus from the hands of the exe- 
cutioner, by means of a rich donation, obtained per- 
mission from the archbishop to bury the liody of her lover 
Ji;. the gardeniof tho monastery of San Fernando, 

[It will *ccur to minds familiar with popular litera- 
ture, that this, series of incidents — particularly the con- 
clusion of the story — is of a character strongly akin to 
that of our t)ld ballads. Mexico is at present in the 
stage of semi-harbarous incident ivhieh our country was 
in at the time wdien our ballads w'-ere composted. And 
.«eeiiig such tian.su-tioiis realised in our time, 10*11 distant 
ciuintry, impresses in a forcible manner how much better 
it is to have our romance only as a subject for literary 
fiction, than passing in action before our eji'es.^ — Jw* J 


t^OlTEKlNGS IN FUA NOE — 1844. 

O r.F.RlHoN'r TO T.\ » »NS. * 

Havtnt; visited riiountain tops ai^l ]inys to our bcart’g 
content, seen some of tlie most iiil crest mg iiarts of 
Auvergne, and filled our licails with as many recollec- 
tions as they could well hold, wc turned our backs on 
Clermont, and sot out for fresh scenes and annisoment. 

It wa.s early morn, and the mists wxto rising from the 
fields, as the small diligonco in wdiich we wore packed 
pursued its easterly course^aeross the Jjiniagne, making ' 
for a gap in the hilly range which hems in the plain in 
this direction. Crossing tho Allier by a stone-hridge of 
recent erection, we reached Thiers at eight o’clock, to 
breakfast, having performed fifteen miles in five hcairs, 
a rate of sxiecd wdiioh promised a ]) 1 o''sant exercise of 
patience during the remainder of our journey. 

Truers lies in a gorge of the lulls, and, with houses 
pLTohed on craggy steeps, or nestling in the bottom of a 
dell tbrough which winds the small river Darole, it is 
one of the most picturesque towns in I'Viince. It is also a 
busy seat of cutlery manufacture : the kdives and other 
articles, however, wliieh are prod\ice<i lien‘, are of tho • 
usually had Trench make, and are eentiiries liehind 
what issues from the factories of Shefiicld, besides being 
greatly more exiiensive. For six or eight miles after 
quitting Thiers, the road is hterajly cut along tlu; face 
of a winding precipice, overhanging the J)ar<i|c, and 
discloses at various points most romantic and beautiful 
views of both sides of tho vale. Overcoming, by this 
pie(‘cof engineering, one difficult and rugged harrier, the 
diligence for several hours was dragged up one hill and 
down another, as if it would never be out of this world 
of mouniaius ; and it wms not till the afternoon that, on 
surmounting the last of these acclivities, we had the 
joyful sight of flie Loire, w'cnding its w'ay through a flat 
and rich val(‘, in the midst of which was our long-looked- 
for destination, Roanne. 

< )u the second day folltjwing, we proceeded from this 
neat but uninteresting town to St Fffieunc, by means 
of a raihvay employed chiefly for coal, the carriages 
on which are drawn by horses. This was a tolerably 
pleasant ride through a series of vales, connected by 
cuttings and tunnels ; but it was tedious, and not to be 
commended to those to whom time is of importance. 

• At Sc Etienne, a well-built modern town, dingy with 
clouds of smoke, we w ere within the threshold of the 
central manufacturing district of France. The avti(^s I 
produced in St Etienne are firearms and rihlious* tiie 
latter, alone, I believe, employing forty thousand work- 
men. Wherever one turns his eyes, he obsems on the 
fronts of the tall houses the signboards of ^ Eatirlcants do 
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Rubans while many of the shop-wiaidowsfure as gay as 
a parterre of flowet^ with specimens of this intetesting 
hrancli of industry At a i>^d venture* we asked otie of 
the fabricants to shovr us his atelier or workshop* and 
were pditely conducted by him to a suburb on a hill 
adjoining the town^ composed of rows( of houses us^d as 
dwellings and workplaces by the weavers. The atelier 
consisted of a fiont apartment, in which *was a ibnuds- 
winding silk thread on small reels^ and a rdom behind* 
lofty in the roof, in which were two ribbo’ta- weavers at 
work on their respective looms. In each loom there 
were twenty ribbons in process of weaving, of the most 
beautiful designs and colours ; and the. ladies of the party 
declared they had never seen anything so elegant. The 
men spoke cheerfully of their labour, and the woman, 
who had abandoned her reeling at our entry, hung about 
us, and seemed gratified to answer any questions con- 
cerning the mode of life among the ribbon -W’eaving popu- 
lation. She said that, with industry and economy, they 
had nothing to’ complain bf ; an acknowledgment which, 
I believe, could he made with propriety by the bulk of 
the manual labourers of every country. 

AfUr spending a day in this sort of loitering observa- 
tion, we proceeded by u railway, jrovided with locomo- 
tives, but execrably managed, to Lyons. 

The first glimpse of the Ilhone, wliich we had on 
emerging from a vaSe down which the line of railroad 
descends on its way to Lyons, was interesting, hut failed 
in the magnitude which we had anticipated. The scene, 
however, improved as we approached Lyons and crossed 
by a newly ibrincd vimluct the river Saone, wdiere it 
unites its waters witli the Rhtnio. We wTre now landed 
on that fiat triangular peninsula on wliich Lyons has I 
been built, everything about us betokening that we 
had arrived in a busy and opulent city. With the 
Saone flowing past it on the south, and the Rhone on 
the north, both uniting at a point on the east, it may be 
said to possess a peculiarly favourable situation for com- I 
merce. Nor is it unsuitable as a place of agreeable resi- i 
dence. On the opposite bank of the Saone rises a long 
hill dotted over wdth mansions, which command a lovely 
prospect of the town and rivers; across the western part 
of the peninsula there is a similar hill, also covered with 
masses of building ; while, on the further hank of the 
Rhone, long lines .of new buil'mgs, forming an elegant 
suburb, are starting into existence. The old town, 
consisting of a dense Parisian -looking cluster of streets, 
alleys, and places, is the great theatre of business, and 
the whole being faced with fine broad quays, suitable 
for barges and steana -vessels, Lyons may be said gene- 
rally to^xhibit a fair picture of a large and prosperous 
provincial town. 

Lyon.s, as everybody is aware, is the centre of the 
silk manufacture in b'rance, and in the occupation of 
wi*aving and otherwise iireparing, as well as selling this 
article, a great number of persons are employed. Ten 
years ago, as is also generally known, the weavers of 
Lyons struck for an advance of wages, mastered the j 
municipality, and for two days Iwl possession of the | 
town. Much blood was shed, and no little damage done, 
before the revolt was quelled. I took care to ask the 
result of this infatuated outbreak, and was informed 
that it had led to the town being overawed by fortifica- 
tions, whose cannon are soen'“ bristling on the different 
heights, and that the city contained at the time of my 
visit twelve thousand soldiers. Thus subdued, the ope- 
rative silk-weavers have confessed the utter hopelessness 
of bettering themselves by violence. Not that they are 
contented ; far from it ; but they look for an improve- 
ment in circumstances to other means than the exercise 
of force upon their employers. And at what nn ex-^ 
pense to the country has this humiliating confession 
been extorted? Besides the outlay of from one to bio 
millions of pounds^sterling on the building of forts and 
barracks, and the constant drain of money to support 
the troops wliich occupy them, here are twelve thou- 
sand able-bodied men withdrawn from active labotn; in 
order to keep watch over the proceedings of thosO who, 


if they knew their interests, and tlfe ifiterests bf 
tlwir country^ Should require no kind of shpeihrisiOnv’ A 
consideration of sUch fifily almost breakti the ^heart of 
the man who is inclined to look hopefully for social 
meliorations. ' ; ' ‘ ' 

The pleahurewo had exporiencad in oUr visit to the 
atelier of tho ribbon-iweaver at 8t Etienne, made us 
anxious to sed silk- weaving in this its chosen sent. 
Having an introduction to One of the leading^ master 
manufacturers, this was not dMcifit. ' By this gentle- 
man we were despatched, undor tho charge of a'clferk, a 
young Englishman learning the profession, to an atelier 
in which sorafe of the flnest*fabric8 are produced. Be- 
fore describing what here came under our notice, I 
may say a few words refipt^cting the method of mann- 
facturirig in Lyons. Tlic manufacturer, wlio is tin* 
capitalist and employer, keeps no factory of his own. 
He gives out the silk to bo dyed to one class of men, 
and to be woven by another. The individual, however, 
with whom he deals is not the actual w'oavcr. He is a 
ptTSon who, by his skill and industry, has attained a 
position half-way between a workman and master; he 
owns two or tliree looms, wdiieli stand in au apartriient 
coniie(5ted with his dwelling, and he takes in work to be 
executed, partly V>y himself, and partly by men whom 
he employs. His ehii‘f duty, a nu»3t onerous one, dn- 
inanding great patieiu'e and ingenuity, consists in put- 
ting the w’cb into the loom, and arranging all the Jac- 
quard and other ajiparatus necessary fo'* x^^’^^ducing the 
required pattern ; after which he MiX)crint(‘nds the ope- 
rations of the w'caver, wlio i.s a worknnSi of inferior 
standing and capacity, and con«(‘f]uently receives infe- 
rior wages for his labour. 'J'he titli univcrsnlly given to 
the agent wdio undertakes w’ork on this jvinciple is that 
of chef d ’atelier —chief of the wwkshoxi, or fi)rpnian. 

It was the estahlisbment of one of th(;se manufactur- 
ing agents or chefs that I was taken to seC. Having 
Iw'en led to a narrow street ’be hind tlie I’lace Bellccour, 
I was conducted to tlie fourth storey of a large building 
by a stair, precisely resembling one of those common 
stairs in Edinburgh which give admission to tho ditfe- 
rent floors of tall edifices. The atelier w^e were to visit 
occupied xmrt of a floor, the looms working at a height 
of about sixty fei t from the ground, ovi*" the heads 
of several strata of families, and under two or threi; 
strata still higher up the building. Tho scene was 
curious. We had never seen any mechanism lialf so 
intricate, and aiiparently unintelligible. Tbe process 
was by Jacquard cards, but the patterns to be wrought 
embraced such variety of detail, that the api>aratus was 
an inextricable maze of bobbins, strings, ami other parts 
iacomprehensible to a stranger. The chef, doffing his 
cap, received us with great xwUteness, and took pains to 
explain —■ vain thought — the mec^nique of the looms 
under his charge, three in number. Lifting up a piece 
of i)aper carefully pinne^l over the parts woven of the 
fabrics in hand, he showed the beauty of their designs. 
One of the pieces was magnificent. It was a gorgeous 
assemblage of colours finely harmonised in tone, with 
gold and silver thread in different combinations, and 
was intended, he said, for church banners. Another 
piece, the ground-w'ork of which was white ^atin, in- 
terwoven also with gold and silver, w^as d^si^tied foe 
priests’ vestments in the church service. The ched’ men- 
tioned, that such was the complexity of 6ne of these 
pieces, that he wras occupied three months in arranging 
it in the loom,* and that the workman cmploy(?d upon 
it could nof weave more than a yard in the week.^ 'I'he 
price w’lilch it would cost the manufacturer w»as to* be 
a hundred francs per yard. The operatives engaged in 
weaving Btich articles realise from twelve to fifteen 
francs for their weekly labouTi 
Gn the whole, we liad reason to be much pleased 
with the courteous and intelligent answers not only 
of this respectahle chef d’atelier, but of the ribboti* 
weaVert whom we conversed with at Ht Etienne^ and 
took cam hot to Confound them with the mass of inferior 
wefrkmen whose dissoluteness keeps them phot, and 
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whose eui/hroHks have done ao much to injure and drive 
away the trflwJe of Lyons and its noijilibourhood. No 
higher proof of the superior ingenuity and prudence of 
this -class of nien could he given than the single fact, 
that among a hundred persons who received prize 
medals for articles in silk, shown at the late Parisian i 
Exposition, as many as ninety were manufacturers who 
had originally been chefs d’atelier, and consequently, 
sprung from the ranks of the people. 

During one of the days of our stay iu Lyons, we 
ascended hy a steep and winding path the lieight on 
the opposite side of the Saoiie, called the hill of Pour- 
viers. Prom the lower part of the height, to near its 
Bunirait, the difficult pathway is lined with a mean 
order of buildings, occupied chiefly as workshops and 
dwellings for the poorer class of weavers, and also as 
small shops for the sale of trinkets and oflerings to the 
devout mortals wlio arc on a pilgrimage to the clnircli 
('f Our Lady of Pourviers, which crowns the top of the 
bill. We reckoned not fewer than tliirty sJiops, stalls, 
and booths of this order, and the trjide they drove was 
considerable. Of miniature* legs, arms, and oilier parts 
of the body in wax, candles six feet in licight, rosarie.s 
of all qualities and prices, coloured prints of the human 
heart burning, and glazed pictures of saints, there was 
a vast abundance. Among the numerous prints avus 
one of an aged priest, the Abbe Perrin, a(*eompamed 
with a short account of his life and cliarartor; and as 
we had heard mucli of this remarkable man, we pur- 
chased a copy as a memorial of our visit to the hill of 
Pourviers. If- is always pleasant to hear of unosten- 
tatious and pious plulantll^op3^ The Abbe J‘orrin, 
who died m* March of the present year, at the age 
of ninety-one, %was renowned for tlie exce(‘ding bene- 
volence of his character. Originally a ]>oor lad, by 
dint of hard study and frugality lie attained the rank 
of priest in lii.s native parish, Avhero he remained till 
expelled from the country by a revulunonary decree, 
heturnmg to braiice in 1798, he was appointed chap- 
lain of tlie prisons of Lyons, a post which he occu- 
pied till tlie period of his decease. Devoted to his 
calling, his philanthropy and disregard of self appear 
to have been analogous to that of the benevolent 
Howard. Wherever there were sutfering and misery, 
there was found the abbe, administering relief and 
consolatiou. Not content to remain at home till sent 
for, the abbe was incessantly on lus feet, seeking for 
objects to whom he could - bcncticially oflfer his minis- 
trations. In hospitids, prisons, the ‘fatale charrette,’ 
everywhere, was tlie abbd the counsellor and consoler of 
the miserable. Pressed at any time for means, he did 
not si’Tuple to divest himself of an article of attire to 
relieve tlie wants of the poor. One rigorous day in 
winter, in crossing one of the bridges in Lyons, he took 
oil* his shoes, and gave them to a pauper wdio was suffer- 
ing from the wnuit of these articles. Tlic good deeds of 
the abbe at length readied the cars of royalty, and the 
king forthwith sent him a cross of tlie legion of honour 
in acknowledgment of his public services. Consider- 
ing the commonness of the gift, this was no doubt a 
small act of coudesoension ; but, insignificant as it was, 
it was somothing more than we ever heard of being dis- 
Iicnsqd in England for services anyway beneficent in 
tliC'ijr,pttture. 

Wo wore now, after tivo or three zig-zags, at the 
threshold of the church which was attracting so many 
pAsaongers up the ascent, and wo entersd it like the 
rqst^ The was strange ; not, liowcveit from the 
crowding of worshippers, but from the walls being co- 
vered all over, from near tiie ground to the ceiling, will) 
small pictures, legs, arms, and other objects, such as wc 
had seen exposed to sale upon the hill. As there was a 
great number of candles — jierhaps two hundred— -burn- 
ing before tlie shrine of Our Lady, the atmosphere was 
too opfirossivc to be borne inoi\; than a few minutes, I 
believe no one ia more tolerant of all forms of belief than 
I am, but 1 found it impossible not t-o blame the igno- 
rant devotion wliich could inflict such bodily harm as 


manifested in this den of horrors, where the inhaling of 
foul air must be continually encroaching bn the lives of 
devotees. Neitlier can I admire, or speak with any 
degree of patience of the authorities of Lyons, for in- 
scribing such trash as tlie following over the doorway 
of the church : — A. N. D. de Pourviers, Lyons recon- 
naisaut .d’avoir etc par son intercession preserve dil 
cholera 1882»et 183r». (To the intercession of Our 
Lady of Ffiurviers, Lyons acknowledges itfolf to have 
been pre.serVed from cholera in 183^ and 1889). So 
long as delusions of this kind arc impressed bn people's 
minds, it cannot bo expected that they should trace 
niidadiea to their true proximate causes-^cliolom to 
filth, for instance — or adopt the projier means for in- 
suring their removal. 

licsiile the church of Our liudy of Fourviers is a lofty 
tower, erected as a look-out by a Lyonesp citizen, and 
:ulr;iission to Avlnch is a matter of payment. Ascend- 
means of a winding stair, to the top of this struo- 
which is about seven liuildred feet alx)vc the level 
of the town, wc were rcAvarded with a,n enchanting and 
extensive view' over the country around, with Lyons in ^ 
tlic centre of the scene, its rivers and numerous bridges. 
The country is .almost a dead levU'l in a iiorth-eaRtcrly 
direction, to the boundaries of Switzerland and Savoy, 
and exposed to us, gleaming amidst the clouds, the 
wliito summit of ^lont lilanc. ln*the midst of a hilly 
tract in a south-easterly direction, hy means of a tele- 
scope, w'e had a singularly distinct view of a range of 
broken arches, built of brick aud stone, the remains of 
an aqueduct which had been in use by the ancient 
Jiomans when tb(‘y inhabited the hill of bburviers. 

Lyons having been an important provincial capital of 
the Homans after their conquest of Gaul, the town and 
its neighbourhood have yielded a plenteous crop of an- 
tiquities to the arclneologist. The town museum, which 
we sp(*nt half a day in roaming over, is an extensive 
quadrangular edifice, with its central court, arcades, and 
galleries filled w'ith as many Itoman altars, stone coffins, 
inscriptions, mosaic pavements, and other relics, as 
would set up a dozen museuuia in England. In the 
same handsome square which contains this palais des \ 
beaux arts, is the Hotel dc Villc, a large and elegant 
building of the Henaissance, where the lievolutioriary 
Tribunal under Couthon and Collot dTlerbois held its 
infiimous sittings. This structure, and the Hdtel-Dieu 
on the qu.ay fronting the KhOiie, arc the finest public 
buihlings in Lyons, The IJdtel-Dieu, which occupied 
us an afternoon in w'alking over, is an hospital of great 
antiquity, for the reception of all k^ids of poor patients, 
whether sick or hurt. Hesideft the fa(;ade wliirii over- 
looks the river, the house consists of several diverging 
lines of building behind, lighted from interior court- 
yards, the whole divided into floors (.'entering at one 
point in an octagonal chapel. In the midst of this 
chapel stands an altar, which can he seen from the 
further extremity of each diverging gallery, and here 
divine worship is performed within sight, or at least 
within hearing, of the numerous patients early every 
morning. At the time of our visit there were fifteen 
hundred patients in the house, all of whom, as far as 1 
could see, wen* under a careful and comfortable super- 
intendence. Tlie most remarkable thing in the eco- 
nomy of the establishnicflt is, that it is under the en- 
tire guidance of Sisters of Charity, of whom a hundred 
and fifty arc constantly on duty, without fee or reward, j 
How frequently, abroad, has one reason to admire the 
diligent and practic.al piety of this wonderful sisterhood. 
We found them in detachments, and in different parts 
of the house, performing the most varied functions, 
jWhilc certain sets attencied in the sick wards, others 
w'ere occupied as cooks in the kitchen, and some acted 
as apothecaries in weighing and dispensing drugs ia a 
large laboratory surroundiid with bottles, jars, aud re- 
torts. The way in which they seemed to blend secular 
with reUgious duties, struck us as something not very 
common in the officers of such institution;. Their 
guiding principle, apparentiy, was never to be doing 
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nothing. The Instant that any piece of work was exe- 
cutei down they either sat to a book of deyotion, or, 
falling upon their knees, commenced a series of orisons, 
in wliicl) the mind was seemingly lifted above all mean 
surrounding circumstances. The spectacle of a kneel- 
ing nun in the midst of coppers and stew-pans was no 
doubt grotesque ; yet, is not the whole world a tejCnple, 
and may not a prayer uttered in a kitchenhe of as great 
efficacy as one odered up in the most splendid taber- 
nacle ever made with hands ? 


TRIFLE S. 

Thb oft-pbserved importance of trifles as exercising a 
remarkable power over human destiny was lately illus- 
trated in a striking manner in the life of M. Lafltte, the 
eminent banker of l^aris, and one of the most conspi- 
cuous public men of his age. Originally poor, he owed 
the employment whicli first opened up to him the path 
of fortune, to his one day picking up a pin which he 
saw lying at his feet. As very small incidents will thus 
V sometimes lead to the most brilliant results, ao will they 
occasionally produce the most dismal misfortunes. How 
often has the use, oi^ j)rohably misuse, of a particular 
W(»rd led to the destruction of life! Instances of im- 
portant consequences following iijwn su(;h trifles are 
familiar to all; yct<.hc3’ do not exercise much influence 
over human conduct. The reason is, tliut men in general 
require motives more immediate and pressing than are 
supplied by a consideration of occurrences which may 
t or may not have great results. Tiicrc is, however, an- 
other class of trifling matteu's, important in their real 
character, and having a more immediate bearing upon 
human happiness, whicdi we may do some gt>od by 
adverting to. 

dohnson is a poor tradesman ; and as he has a wife 
and family, he finds it a difficult mcvttcr ‘ to make both 
ends meet.’ By dint of liard labt>ur, however, often 
continued into the rnitldlc of the night, he succeeds in 
keeynng th(‘m and himself from ahsolulo w «nt,. So pre- 
I carious are their means of subsistence, that the morn- 
ing frequently finds the iioad of the family unable to pro- 
vide the funds necessary for the expenses of llie day ; and 
at no time is he enabled to say, ‘ 1 and mine may now 
» bid defiance to want for a we k, for 1 have snflicient by 
me to maintain myself and tlnmi for that neriod ’ UndcT 
such circumstances, it a mattcT of some moment to 
him to receive immediate payment for the work in- 
tnistcd to his execution ; ami tlui? among his neigh- 
bours, who, like hijuself, W'cre poor, and knew what 
povertw required, were many who were punctual in the 
discharge of their bills. * Poor Jolmson,’ they would 
say, ‘ wants the money, and it w’^ould lie wrong to keep 
it from him longer than we can helj).’ It so happened, 
however, that Johnson did not work for poor people 
alone. Though his shop made no show, and he had 
neither brass-plate on his door nor plate-glass in liis 
window, the fame of his workmanship had gone, abroad, 
and he was occasionally honoured with the patronage 
of the gentlefolks in the vicinity. Th^se he found by 
no means such ‘good pay’ as his poorer neighbours; 
and many a dunning application was Johnson forced to 
make, ere he was enabled to obtain from them the 
amount due to him : not that they w^ere dishonest — that 
of course was impossible — but they were simply careless. 
It happened on a particular occasion that Johnson, late 
at night, reviewing the state of his funds, foimd they 
wnnre at so low an ebb, that he would not be able to pro- 
vide his family with the requisite food fiir tlie ne.xt day. 
He had, however, work still on hand, which, if he dould 
complete that night, and deliver early next morning,* 
might relieve himself and them from difficulty. Accord- 
ingly he continued, and completed it ere he went to 
bed. Early next faoming he delivered it, and was told 
to call again fot payment. lJnhapi>ily for Johnson on 
tiie present occasion, his work hod been performed, for 
one of tho wealthiest householders in the neighbour- 
hood i one of a dass of persona who, not knowing what 


poverty is, take very little thought of the necessities of 
the poor. To ‘ call again,’ on occasions like the present, 
was a matter of course ; and fortunate was the trades- 
man who had to do so but once. Johnson was not so 
fortunate. He did call again ; but the master ‘ could not 
be disturbed about such a trifle then.’ * It is not a trifle 
to me,’ muttered Johnson; but tlie servant abruptly 
closed the door, and he was compelled to depart without 
his money. AVMt was to be done for the day he knew 
not. Work he might probably have ; but he could not 
hope to receive, perform, and get paid for it in the same 
day. What, then, was to be done P He leaned bis head 
ui>on iiis hand when he rtiturned home, and thougJit 
over the matter till his brain ached. * There is no help 
for it,’ said he at length ; ‘ 1 must pledge niy coat. My 
family must have bread; and when this gentleman prtys j 
me, I shall be able to redeem the coat.’ The garnuMit . 
M'as pledged, to be redeemed in a fortnight, and his i 
family were provided with food. During the day he ' 
obtained his usual quantity of work, and so on for a . 
week. At the enjj of that period his account was paid ; 
but when he went to redeem the coat, he found that-, 
though the money Avhich lie had received would have 
been sufficient to procnire himst'lf and family food for a - 
day, it was not sufficient to do that and pay the lugh , 
rate of interest on the loan he had obtained. He eherislied j 
the hope, by working hard, to be en.'ibled to make up , 
the balance deficient in a week, and thus save the gar- 
ment from forfeiture ; but he wa.s unable to do so, and 
it immediately became the property of the grasping 
pawnbroker. 1 need not dwell on the rtu^onvenit nees 
which resulted to the poor nniii from this loss. Enough 
has been said to shov^ that the amount of^his account, 
though a ‘ trifle’ in the eyes of the wealtjlkv iiouscholder, 
was in reality a matter of importance, and should lui>e 
been dealt with as such. 

Again — Wallace is a young man of unexecptionnble 
connexions and character, •some property, and consider- 
able parts. These qualifications arc in themselves sulfl- 
cient to procure the favourable reganls of most dainseb, ; 
but to these ho also adds a pleasing style (d address, 
which gives him an immeasurable advantage with the i 
fair sex over the young men of his ac'qnamianee, UIimi j 
Tniversis a cousin of Wallace’s— a first 'onsin; there 
being just that degree of relationship betv. eeii them 
which is supposed to be the most dangerous ; as open tf* ; : 
familiar intimacy as that of brother or sister, and ^>et !; 
eajiable of being united by closer ties. Ellen, without i 
being a positive beauty, or yet an angel in petticoats, 

\\ .is the centre of attraction whithersoever she went. 
Was a partner for the dan(*e required r Ellen TraviTs’s 
hand was earnestly sought after. Was a party on foot? 
Elleii 'rravers, above all other ladies, must be of the 
number. Amid the general homage which was paid i 
her by the male portion of her acquaintances, there v^as 
much of sincerity and much of fashion. Neither the 
one nor the other, however, appeared to yield her any i 
particular delight. Gratified, no doubt, she was ; but 
she seemed at all times ready to quit the circle of her 
admirers for a quiet conversation or promenade with j 
her ‘cousin Wallace,’ and often had recourse to him as j 
a protection or shield from the too minute atk’ution 
which was occasionally paid her. With respect to | 
Wallace, he was too much flattered by this apparent | 
preference not to take advantage of it Evenings would i 
pass away, and he would be content to seek no other 1 
society but that of Ellen, until at length the ‘world’ I 
began to ^vhisper that they were engaged. Walimje, j 
however, in truth, regarded Ellen in no other light than | 
that of a very firetty relation, and one who, being a 
belle, it was a proud distinction to be seen with. He i 
also thought it his duty, under the circumstances, to | 
pay her such attentions as gallantry dictated and so- , 
ciety seems to uphold. Those attentions are trifling, j 
but they are cajcnlated to make a powerful impression 
on an already predisposed mind. 

It was on the occasion of a brilliant party, at which 
bdeh Wallace imd EUen were present The latter was 
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as usual the belle, and Wallace ‘also, as usual, was at 
her side. ‘ How charming you look, Ellen,’ he observed 
in the course of the evening ; ‘ T have positively lost my 
heart’ Ellen had some such idea, and smiled. On 
parting for the night, he whispered, * Dream of me, 
Ellen.’ Ellen dreamt; it is not surprising that her 
dreams were of him. 

Months passed away, and matters continued much in 
the same state — Ellen dreaming, and Wallace attentive 
and thoughtless. A friend of the latter at length took 
occasion to congratulate him on his conquest. * What 
conquest?’ he inquired. ‘Ellen Travers,’ replied his 
friend. ‘ What! my i)retty»cousin ? She’s no conquest 
of mine, 1 assure you, and I never thought of making 
one.’ ‘ Impossible !’ ‘ Truth, hfdicve me.’ ‘ Then you 
have been dealing very unfiiirly with the girl.* ‘ How 
do you make that out ? A few trifling attentions, such as 
one in her position expects, arc all tliat Thave paid her.’ 

* What do you call a (Constant attoudance on her move- 
ments for tlie last six months ?‘ ‘ A trifle, my deai 

fellow ; not more than happens to any other girl half-a- 
dozen times in her life.’ ‘ What do you ennsider the 
conl'ossinn of having lost your heart, fori overheard it?’ 
‘Another trifle— a mere joke— such as is made ever}" 
day. The fact is, you attaeh too niiieli importanee to 
these matters, and JCllen thinks no more of me than I 
do of Ikt.’ Hut it was not so. Ellen Travers loved, 
and loved in consequence of the ‘ trifhng att(‘ntioiis ’ 
(trifling, indeed, in one sense of the word) which had 
been paid her. Sue siiortly after diseoverwd the error 
into which iflie lind fallen, and, possessing sulficient 
strengtli O’ mind, overcame the consequerees ; but 
there are 5 'jung women who liavc not been Ihus for- 
tunate, iirul peae(; has been disturbed, and health 

iniuretl. hy sn'T) ‘trifles.’ 

One more example, and I shall have said enough for 
the present. It was tlie season wlien nature ahrorid 
looks loveliest, and the greinl ticlds and gay flowers ai- i 
Imcr parties into the country, with the view for a time 
to f -rget th(' ( ares and bustle— the smoke and dirt — of 
tlie I'Mpdfil of th<’ world. Our friend, whom we m ill call 
James, as anxious as many of his acquaintances to avail 
himself of so pleasing a change, was not in a condition, 
like them, to Usive his business for a week or a month, 
and retire into tiie country. Nevertheless in these 
days of rapid and frequent (‘ornniunication from place to 
place, almndant fae-ilities are attimied for a flying visit 
to sylvan gUidivs and balmy groves, the favourite resorts 
of tlie now forgotten deities, I’aii and Flora. Accord- 
ingly, our good cit resolved on getting up a pic-nie, 
and taking his family and certain other of their young 
friends to one of these beautiful spots in the neighbour- 
hood of London. A day was fixed for the occasion, and, 
as if the aforesaid deities had interested themselves 
favourably with those who were supposed to control 
the ■weather, it was an unusually fine one. When the 
hour of deiNirture drew nigh, tlie bustle of prepar'^tiem 
began. As it approached nearer, the Imstle inerea^^ed ; 
but the ladies were hy soine means not yet ready, 
although there was little time now to lose. Our friend, 
who, like other business-men, placed punctuality in the 
first rank of duty, h,ad endeavoured to impress upon 
them the necessity for being ready at the proper time, 
and was now by no means pafit'iit at the delay. At 
length each made her appearaiiee hut one, and that 
liis youngest daughter. * You are always so fidgetty, 
pfipa — Vm coming.' slie teplied to one *f olt-repeatca 
summonses. * It wants but three-quarters the hour 
when the train starts,’ said her father, ‘ and t)ic omnibus ! 
takes half an hour to reach the terminus. VVe shad | 
have to go on without you, or be late, 1 am afraid. La, 
papa, there’s no great hurry after aU' 
see, a quarter of an hour to spare, btill she fldgeited 
at her toHet, and there was presently but ten minutes 
to spare. Her father again called out rather angrily ; 
luit she ‘ could not see vf%y he should be vexed at such 
a “ trifle,” Down she came, however, and the party 
started for the omnibus. The stand was not far off, ,lad 


it was soon reached. ‘ Have you room for six ?' cried 
our friend to the conductor. ‘ You are five minutes too 
late, sir; we have now only room for two.’ With a look 
at his daughter that told how annoyed he felt, he in- 
quired when the next omnibus would start. ‘In ten 
minutes, sir,’ was the repl}\ ‘ In ten minutes ! it might 
as w(ill be to-morrow, llachel,’ said he to his daughter, 

‘ this is youFidoing ; we must take a coach.’ A coach 
was therefore called, and they all got in — our friend’s 
temper by m* means improve<l, in consideration of the 
increase thus occasioned to the expense.? of the day. 
Away, however, they ratth^d, and they might have 
arrived at tlie terminus having a few minutes to spare ; 
but the pavement was being repaired in oqe street, 
which rendercil a detour necessary, and a stoppage oc- 
curred in another; so that when they reached the rail- 
way station, they heard the last tiuklin^^ of the bell 
dlyrung, aud saw the tail of the crowd of passengers 
; ,j,nng m fhe Mev(Tal carriages of tl\e train,’ ‘ Ilalf-- 
.. ^eii tickets immediately,’* cried ouu fnciid; and 
having received lliem, away the whokj party scampered 
as for their live.?. A porter demanded their tu-kets, and 
threw open one of the doors of the carriages ; in they all 
rushed, as it wa.s thought; the ('j)or was shut, and on 
rolled the train. ‘Arc all in?’ inquired our friend. Ills 
offending daughter, atixiiiUK to eoTK'ihate him, imme- 
diately excluim(‘d, ‘yes;’ and then Uoking around to see 
whether she had replied correctly or not, discovered 
that one of the party was ahseiit. Pah' as death itself, 
she e.dled out to her father to ‘ tell them to stop fhe 
tram, for one of the party had heen left helilnd.’ There 
was no stop]>ing the train, ^10 wever, and on it wlnrled, 
with another tliorn in the side of their enjoyment of the 
day's excursion. The party had to go on by water, and 
would tran&yiort thenwclves frvim the train to a steam- 
ho.it. to be ill attc'udanee at a eertam stage. Arrived 
there, they got out 01 tlie carnage, am' M<‘nt on hoard 
idle sfeiuiiboat. Anxious (yes wiie hunt, and earnciit 
iiiqniri<*s made among the ])assengers relative to the 
niivsing one, but witli no satisf.ietory result. ‘ She W'lil 
no doubt eomo on by the ni'xt train,’ modestly whi.si)ered 
Kachel; and in lids hope they proci eded on their .iour- 
ney, altliougli our friend was strongly dis])osod to 
return. lUit, unfortunate Kachel! th^ sum of fh(‘ 
misfortunes consequent on her trjthng away live, 
minutes of time was not yet eom})lete. 'riio.se wlio 
journey hy these .steamers an* .aw a re that the passage- 
money i.s not ctillccteii on embarkation, hut during the 
passage. If parties have conn' from Hu* trains, they 
will iiavo paid m the first instancy, and have received 
tickets to be laanded as vout'hers when called# on for 
payment on board tlu' stcaim rs. When the collector 
came to our party for the amount of tiieir passage, our 
friend Jiad no tiidcets to present, those wdiieh he had 
received liaviiig been taken from him. He was told 
that they could not have been the right tickets, but 
tickets for passage only as far as th(' ierminuB of the 
railw'ay. Here, then, wuis another difiicult}'. The pas- 
sage-money to tlie pier at wliich the boat would call 
was as much a?5 had been already paid; but tlie same 
must l>e paid over again. ‘ as the r.ailw^ay and steamboat | 
were tw-o distinct concerns.’ ‘Here you are again, 
liaehcl/ muttered her father, as he reluctantly paid the 
amount; ‘ this will teach’yoii that waiting your time is 
no ‘‘trifle.” If you had been ready wdien I told you 
you should be— nay, five minutes before you were so 
— we should have been in time for the omnibus, and 
saved coach -hire ; we should have had abundant leisure 
to see that our tickets were correct, and not have had 
to pay our passage twice ; above all, wo should not have 
.lost one of our party. How, under all these circum- 
stances, we can pass our time pleasantly, I do not know 5 
and therefore, should our young friend not come down 
by the next train and boat, it is my determination to 
proceed no farther, but go back immediately.’ The 
young lady did’go down by the next train, but was too 
timid to proceed by the steamer alone; shq therefore 
returned to London, where she was subsequently joined 
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by \her friends. ‘ Never,’ obaervod James to hia daughter, 
m they parted for the night—* never again* Eachel, 
think that loss of time, under any circumstances* is a 
“ trifle.” In the present case, it has resulted but in the 
extra expondituro of a few shillings, and grievous dis- 
api)ointment to us all. On another occasion* however, 
far more seriotis consequences may follow.’ . * 

Mature reflection will lead to the.concKi^ion, that few 
things may be correctly designated as ‘ trifldss’ and that 
though some, taken aJone, may appear ’so, there are 
many circumstances wliich naturally render them other- 
wise. To form a correct estimate of them, we must 
be placed in possession of those circumstances. The 
following practical general remark may, however, be 
maiie: what are usually termed ‘trifles’ are no longer 
so, but important affairs, when there is a possibility of 
tlteir taking.a serious turn — w'hcn they create a diffe- 
rence, or irritate the temper, or when likely to be mis- 
construed, or to interrupt good relations. 

inOGKATIIIC SKETCHES. 

in:UNAl>OTTE, KINO OF swupkn and nokway. 

Tire subject of this sketch was born in an obscure' town 
at the French foot of the Py renews, the son of a village- 
lawyer— he died king of two important European na- 
tions. These cirAimstances imply, simply as they 
stand, a career of personal energy and vicissitude which, 
if not unexampled, was extnuudinary. A record of it, 
compiled from authentic sources, will not only prove in- 1 
teresting, but instructive. 

Cliarles John IJernadotte'A’as born at Pan, in the dc- | 
partment of the Lower Pyrenees, on the 2Ctli of January 
1764. Jlis father, an attorney of that place, appears 
to have treated him in early life with some degree of 
hafshness ; the old lawyer evincing so decided a parti- 
ality for an elder son, that, at the age of sixteen, Charles 
quitted his paternal roof, and enlisted jis a private in tlic 
royal marines. He w'ent immediately to Marseilles, 
whence he was ordered to Corsica, off whii h island he 
first saw^ aedive service. At the end of nine years, stea- 
diness and good ponduct had promoted llcrnadotte to the 
highest rank it was possible for a private soldier under 
the old system to attain— namely, that of ser jeant-iiiajor. 
Thus, at the age of twenty Jve, his prospects in life 
were settled. To rise higher in the world seemed aii 
impossibility. But the Kcvolutioii of 1789 broke down 
the barriers which stop|)ed promotion, and, like most 
young soldiers, he sided with the new^ order of things. 
The first shock of#the Revolution -wliicli was felt at 
Marseilles, where the marines w'erc still stationed, ex- 
hibits Bernadottc in a most respectable light : — the sol- 
diers of many regiments having deposed and im- 
prisoned their officers, and chosen new ones from 
amongst themsehes, the marines followed the ex- 
ample, and selected Serjeant Bernadotte for their com- 
mander. Having accepted tins new dignity, lie assembled 
the regiment, and thanked his comrades for their eonti- 
dence* of which, he said, he felt and would prove him- 
self worthy. * Above all,’ he thus concluded his speech, 

‘ I must impress upon you, that, without discipline, no 
military body can subsist *, and if I am to command you, 
and to operate efficiently for y^ur welfare, you must pro- 
mise me absolute, implicit obedience.’ ‘ That we will ! ’ 
cried the men with one voice. ‘ It follows of course, 
then*’ resumed the serjeant - colonel, ‘ that whosoever 
does not instantly obey my orders, shall be punished ac- 
cording to the laws of war, l)o you swear this ? ’ ‘We 
swear it ! * responded the soldiers. Bernadotte immedi- 
ately took a company — the one to which he belonged — 
put himself at its head, led it to the prison, and broughir 
out the officers, with whom he proceeded to the front of 
the still assembled regimept. ‘ Soldiers,’ paid he, takiiig 
the hand of the cplonpl, ‘ you have, of your own accord, 

I conferred on me -the command over, you, and sworn 
obedience to me. I now cennmand you to recognise 
f^ain yoni former colonel and officers. Let us not dis- 
I ^ace'a good cause by rebellion and dlsordeift My copi- 


mand is at on I resign it to our former chief.’ The 

latter*' however, had seen too much, and was too well in* 
formed of whatiwas going on in Farifi, and tliroughout 
all FVance, to accept the proffered command agaiii.^ He 
declined it, and with most of the offlotTs quitted the 
regiment. Nor could the ex-serjeant he induced to fill 
his place: till the end of 1791 we, still find him of no 
higlier grade tlian that of adjutant. 

In times of rovolution, energy and personal bravery 
.are qu.'ditics best calculated to obtain advonocment. 
These Bernadotte possessed in an eminent degree, and 
his rise was rapid. In 1792 he was promoted to a colo- 
nelcy, and as such serveff in the campaign of the 
lihine. After the biittle of Fleurus (2fith May, 1792), 
to the gaining of which he was mainly instrumental, 
Klobcr, the commander-in-chitd’, promoted him on the 
field to the rank of general of brigade. A few years 
after, Bernadotte performed one of tliose dashing ex- 
ploits which are so captivating to the multitude, and 
which invariably secure the poi)ularity of the actor. In 
one of the battles on the banks of the Iff line, the divi- 
sion under his command began to falter. In vain he 
tried to rally them by Ins example and his commands. 
At length, finding them still inclined to retreat, he tore 
his epaulettes from his shoulders, and threw them into 
the ranks of the enemy. ‘Now to recover them ! ’ he 
exclaimed, and dashed into the thu'kest of the fight. 
'I’hose who witnessed the feat were aslmrnetl to desert 
liiin ; they followed, inspired the others with courage, 
jind the enemy was routed. At tlie end of this eani- 
paign — which lasted till 1797 — the French Directory 
wrote to him very flattering eni’ominms on bis conduct. 

While these events w'ere passing m Germany, a Cor- 
sican sub-lieutenant of artillery, wlio h'giin his cartiur 
at Toulon, had rendered ins name (juite as famous as 
that of Bernadotte. His sphere of aetit>n had been in 
the south of Europe, and he >vns now so far advaiu;ed in 
military honours as to be* intrusted with an impcirtant 
command m Italy, whither Bernadotte wa.s ordered with 
an army of ‘20,000 men. General Napoleon Bonaparte 
(the recent subaltern of Corsica) and his new colleague 
appear to have been jealous of each other’s fame. They 
had never met previously, and, inrecoiding the first 
interview’, Bernadotte wrote thus * lliiving entered the 
ho;.d-quarters, I w’jis introduced to a man of from twenty- 
six to twenty-seven years of age ; but he appeared to 
possess all tlie attributes of a man of fifty. These cha- 
racteristics bode no good for the republic.’ The jealousy 
of the two generals afterwards became so detrimental to 
the public service, that, after the peace of Campo Formio, 
with which the Italian campaign concluded, Bernadotte 
was removed from military command, and appointed 
ambassador at Vienna. Tlie impetuous and daring 
soldier seldom makes a good diplomatist, and Bernadotte 
proved a little too fier}^ for his office. When the Austrians 
l»egan to arm against Fram^e, they tore <lown the tri- 
colour flag displayed at the residence of tlie French em- 
bassy ; the envoy demanded reparation in an imperious 
tone ; it was refused, and he was rewiUed. On his re- 
turn, he found the government arming for an expedi- 
tion against Egypt; and during theqe preparations, he 
wooed and won a young lady of as humble origin ap 
himself — Mademoiselle Clary, the daughter of a meri* 
chant at Marseilles. Her sister had previously married 
Bonaparte’s brother, Joseph. Hence, both these for- 
tunate 3 ^onng ladies eventually became queens. 

To trace ouf hero through the so-called * glories ’ of his 
military c/Jreer in Belgium, Austria, and Prusshi, would 
only bo making a chronicle of bloodshed, with which we 
have little sympathy. Against the consulate of Napoleon 
he revolted ; but w’hen liis great rival became emperor, 
he so far acquiesced in his wonderful rise, as to accept at 
liitf hands the rank of Marshal of Prance ; and after tlie 
battle of Austerlits?, the title of Prince of Ponte Corvo* 
in Italy. . Ah the peace of Thsit, tee Emperor Napoleon 
apiiointed Nemadotte governor of the Hans Towns.* I 

I 

, ,, M * Lubfio, Hamburgh, and Bremen. . 
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* This epoch/ saye one of his biographers, ‘ was the 
most honoiipaWo of his existence, liy a conciliating 
and wise iidmimstPAtion, he repaired as much as 
possible the destruction caused by war. His modcra^ 
tion, integrity, and justice, inspired all the people under 
his govemtnent-^atod especially those of Hamburgh^ 
with the utmost respect and regard not only for him* 
self, but for the French in general.’ Whilst governor 
of the Hans Towns, Hernadotte’s military services were 
once more called into operation, and against ^ people 
whose sovereign lie soon after became. It happened 
that, although ail the continental nations had laid 
down their arms, (iiistavus TV., king of Sweden, deter- 
mined — against the wishes of his subjects — to engage 
single-handed in a war with France. Hernadotte 
marched against him, and would have inevitably oon- 
queiTid and mined the wholo nation, had not the rash 
king been dejioscd in time by Ins own people. There 
was nothing, therefore, to prevent Bernadotte obeying 
the strict orders he had received from Napoknin, which 
Avero, to overrun and despoil tlic country. With a wise 
forbearance, however, he disobeyed ordcr.s, and sus- 
pended hostilities the moment lie learned that Uuata- 
vus was deposed. 'I'his act of moderation the Swedes 
never forgot. His name had already been rendered 
popular in the country by his kind treatment of some 
Swedish prisoners during the campaign of 180G. 

This circumstance opened the enmity between Na- 
poleon and Bernadotte afresh ; but powerfid as the em- 
peror was, he inew that the popularity of Lernadotte, 
not only in France, hut throughout Europe — mate- 
rially increased as it was by his brilliant victory at 
Wagraiu (17'rfi, May, 1809) — ^was too great to admit of 
any open act hostility towards liim. Tn fact, of all 
the men to wliorn Napoleon rose superior, IJernadotte 
wa:, the only one wliose infliKMiee he feared, Tlie em- 
peror, nevertheless, abstained ^not from inflicting all the 
petty annoyances on the I’rincc Ponte Corvo he could 
Siifcly subject him to. When the latUjr returned to 
Varis, the council of the empire selected him to oppose 
the English at Walcheren; but Napoleon reversed the 
order, and commanded the prince to return instantly to 
his princijiality of Ponte Corvo. Bernadotte appears to 
have treated the order with contempt, for he took no 
notice of it. Tired of the excitement of Avhicli his past 
life had been made up, bo desired — so far from resuming 
the state of a viceroy — to live in comparative retire- 
ment. He remained, "therefore, in Paris, in the midst 
of his family and friends. 

One morning — while thus peacefully leading the life 
of a private citizen — two Swedish officers called upon 
him. They had an important piece of intelligence to 
communicate, which was, that the Sivedish nation, 
through their representatives (asscrahled in solemn diet 
at Orebo), had unanimously chosen him as heir-appa- 
rent to the crown ; that, on the demise of the reigning 
monarch, Charles Xlll. (uncle and successor of tl\. de- 
posed Gastavus), he might ascend the throne. It was 
thus they desired to reward him for the moderation and 
humanity he had previously evinced to their nation. 

Though Bernadotte was extremely desirous of nc- 
ciSpting the reversion of their crown, offered by tbe 
Swedish envoys, yet it was difficult to know what effect 
such a trtep would work upon the emperor, whose sub- 
ject the new crowti-prince still was. He took the pro- 
per course, and formally applied to Nagoleon for his 
permission to accept the proffered digiiity. Th(^ answer 
was one of those dramatic epigrams in whicri French- 
men so much delight: — ‘Elevated from the Friuch 
people myself,’ answered the emperor, *I dare not 
oppose the choice of another people.’ The reply was 
equivocal, and so were the after-proceedings of Bona- 
imrte. He delayed the official documents necessary to 
release Bernadotte from his obligations as a French 
subject as long as possible. {Several interviews took 
plaCo between the two enemies ; but the future king of 
Sweden gained his point at last. He resigned Ijis 
Italian princii)aUty, and certain possessions be had ac- 


quired in I’oland, in exchange for a promiso of three 
million francs (L.1 20,000) •, no more than a third oC which 
did he ever receive. The farewell interview Was ex- 
ceedingly stormy. The last Words were httdrefl by 
Napoleon. ‘ Go/ he exclaimed, ‘ that our deatiniiee may 
be accomplished !’ . « , 

Bernadotte took his imperial rival at his word, and 
departed imnfediately. (Jn aiTiviiig in his adopted 
conn try, he* was received with every mark of regard 
and honour. 'This was in tJie beginning of 1811. Two 
years afterwards, he was iilaeed in a most difficult 
position. Of the sovereigns who allied themselves to 
crush the power of Napoleon, (Charles XIH. of Sweden 
was necessarily one. The military talents of the erown- 
prinee wore too great to be disiKinsed with, and ho was 
called upon to take tho field in behalf of his adopted, 
against his native land. It is said that .this terrible 
1 ■ 'tv caused linn a mental struggle of so violent 

. . 10 , that he was thrown on a bod of sicknoBS, 
wii. ► threatened to teriiiin:itfc fatally. ' But he re- 
covered in time for action, and took a prominent jiart 
in the battle of Jjcipsic. Here his position was singular. 

By Ins former successes in (lermany, lie had mainly con- 
tributed to the annexation of tbe Herman states to the 
h'rcneh rejiublic and empire. Now he appeared amongst 
Fr.ance’s enemies, to undo all he had previously done. 
Tho battle of Leipsic proved a sweeihng day of reckon- 
ing for the French, who were defeated with unusual 
slaughter.* On that day Bernadotte’s triumph over 
Ills ancient enemy must have been complete. In fact, 
Napoleon always spoke of Bernadotte as the proximate 
cause of liis downfall. ‘ HeWwas,’ exclaimed the exile of 
St Helena to (Jencral Las Cases, ‘the seriicnt nourished 
in our bosom.’ 

That tbe struggles of conscientious feeling attributed 
to Bernadotk* wore sincere, is proved by bis condact 
innnedjately after the triinnpli at Leipsio. On arriving 
at the banks of tho illiine, the scene of his former 
achiovemonts, in pursuit of liis old companions in arms, 
he stopped, and determined to renounce his adopted 
country. With this view he entered Varis with the 
allied sovereigns after the abdication of Napoleon; but 
his reception was so discouraging, that he immediately 
ha.stcned back to Sweden. At Stockliofm, his return 
w'as hailed with tlie utmost entlmsiasri! ; and from that 
moment he became in heart a Swede. He entered wdtli 
Avarmth and zeal into the political contentions in which 
the country w'as llicn involved with Norway, striving 
to conciliate the contending powers. His efforts were 
succCR.sful, and, mamly by his jutieious interference, 
the tw^o kingdoms Avere united. • 

On the 5tb of February 1818 Charles XIIT. died, and 
Bernadotte Avas proclaimed king of Sweden and Nor- | 
way, by the title of CJiarles XIV. On the 7th of tlie , 
following May be was crowned at Stockholm. At this 
ceremony a llattering and somcAvhat poetic mark of at- ' 
tention Avas paid him. Tlie throne was very elevated, 
and approached by steps. On each step was em- 
broidered the n^me of a victory in which he shared, 
beginning wdth Fleuriis (on tho liiiine), and ending 
with T..eipsic; for it w^as by these successes tliat bo 
had, in a great measure, reached the throne. On the 
7th of the next S(*ptember lio w'as crowned again at 
Drontheim as king of Norway. So highly esteemed 
w^as he abroad, that every important Eiuropean powder, 
without a single exception, sent to congratulate him oU 
his accession, and to consolidate it by its alliance. 

Happily, Charles XIV. proved himself worthy of his 
elevation. Althougli professionally a warrior, he hated 
war for its demoralising effects, and turned the whole 
hnergies of his mind to the peaceful arts, Sweden and 
Norw^ay having been joined pxilitically, he determined to 
unite them physically ; and for that purpose caused a 
gigantic road to be cut across the Scandinavian Alps. 
He also opened a cunal which united the Baltic and the 

* Ai tUia frig^fulfiwnage no fewM than fiO.fJOO Fren^rhmen werp 
slain. The battle \vhS on tho 19th October 1U13. 
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North Sea. lie tried by every moans in his power to 
gain the affections of his subjects ; and, lest he should he 
accused of jjartiality, would not employ a single French- 
man in state affairs, always discouraging them from 
settling ill the country. ‘ Altogether,’ says M. Lemoire, 
whose biography we have before quoted, ‘ the reign of 
Bernadette must be reckoned as anioijpst the* most 
prosperous in Swedish history. Under \jiis auspices 
agriculture and manufactures flourished, and com- 
merce arose from a long and injurious inactivity.* 

In private life, the new king, though generally amiahle 
and respected, had his foibles. The rigid notions of a 
military martinet betrayed him into exacting an incon- 
venient ‘number of small ceremonies aud absurd eti- 
quettes. He liad also a taste for public spiiaking, 
and for literary controversy ; hence he constantly in- 
volved hiiusdf in little paper wars witli the public 
journals. Ilis^ son, Joscph-Fran(,‘ois-Oscar (of whom 
we have as yet been piiable to speak, but w'ho was 
born at Faris on the 4th duly 1799), was — as usual 
> with lieirs-apparent—Dpposed to his father in many of 
Jiis little contests witli the legislature and the press. 
Having too great ai^affectioii for^tlie young pud nee to 
hlarne him openly and liarslily, the king took the 
amiable expedient of desiring ah the clergymen in the 
kingdom to preacji from tlie titth eomnuindiueiit on 
one of tlie young man’s birthdays, 

Tlic greatest aud cioverest of men have their weak- 
nesses. Peter the Great could not touch a lizard; 
Marshal ^<axe almost swooned if a cat came too near 

* him; and it is well known that King Giistavus Adul- 
]>lius had a i)artjcular auliVathy to spiders. Charles 
*h)hii is said to have felt an invincible repugnance to 
dogs, partly arising from the circunistanee, tliat a friend 
of bis dictl from the bit(* of a mad dog, and partly from 
hitf having seen, on the held of battle, the corpse of an- 
other friend torn in piece.: by dog?, arnung \Nlncb was 
the deceased officers own dog. The king’s aversion to 
dogs was well known at court. The rrowni-jiriueu had a 
very lieautiful hound, wliich had been trained, as soon 

* as tlie king was seen at a distance, or whenever he heard 
the words, ‘the king is <*ouiiiig,’ to run away; or, if 
this was not possible, to hide Inmself under the furni- 
ture, where he lay quiet wliile the king remained u the 
room. 

Charles John, king gf SwodoTi, enjoyed excellent 
healtii up to his eightietli birthday, which was on the 
1 2(ith of danuary 1844. On that day he was struck with 
! apoplcixy, and he e^red a few necks after, universally 
himeuU;d. His succAssor, < )sear I., ia a man of great ac- 
quireuu fits. Ilis time has been employed for years in 
improving the criminal and punitive code of tlie two 
kingdoms. He is the autlior of a valuable work on 
‘ Punishments and I’risoris,’ whicli has been translated 
into French and German. He married in 1826 the 
eldest daughter of Eugene Beauharnais, ivho was the son 
of Napoleon’s first emiiress, Josephine. Oscar aud his 
consort were crowned at Stockholin in Septt^mber last. 


THE WORKING-MAN’S WINTER EVENING. 
WjiAT can a working-man do best with his leisure after 
the toils of the day ? This question can be answered in 
various ways. If he be a married man, he should spend 
his evenings with his family. Whatever recreation he 
may have at command he will* enjoy with double zest, 
if shared by those nearest and dearest to himself ; and 
this really is the way in which fortunate operatives, with 
good wives and comfortable homes, (L) spend their even- 
ings. But unfortunately these form but a small iiumher 
of the mass ; the greater proportion of working-men 
liavo not enticing homes — some are unmarried, with 
nothing better than a cheerless solitary lodging to retire 
to. Others — especially workmen employed directly or 
indirectly* in building operations — are frequently sent 
to ‘jobs/ which are to be executed miles from their 


settled residence. In large cities or towns, they may 
readily avail themselves of tliose useful, and generally 
well-conducted establishments for the sale of ready-made 
tea and coffee, where the most healthy kind of recrea- 
tion is provided by books and periodical works. It is, 
however, to be lamented, that in small towns and vil- 
lages no such accommodation exists, and the only shelter 
offered to the hard-wrouglit labourer is the public- house. 
E.xposed for a whole day to the cold and wet of an .in- 
clement season, it is impossible for him at night to 
resist the attractions of thc^tap-room. There he finds a 
clieoring fire, and companions, whom for the time he 
deems agreeable ones. The only drawbaek consists of 
evils whicji, at the moment the temptation is pre- 
sented to him, he does not feel — namely, the chance of 
drunkenness, and the certainty of a pecuniary expense 
lie is not able to afford. Besides, if he be a mere visitor 
to, or occassional workman in the place, ho lias posi- 
tively nowhere else to go to. "I’iH, then, some bettor 
iiiglitly asylum is open, as attractive as the tap-rooiu, 
it is not just, to men so situated, to blame them for 
intemiierancc and imprudence. 

I It is gratifying now to find that a commencement 
; has been made in providing a roincay lor this evil. We 
are informed by a correspondent at IIau»pstead, a pie- 
turesque village about three miles nortli of London, 
that a reading and refreshment-room has been there 
opened for the sole accommodation of tjie labouniig- 
cluss. The maimer in which the plan was begun and 
carried out will attbrd a proof of how' easily the example 
might be followed. It was obscri'“d by ^a*gcTitleman of 
Hampstead, that during the winter eveffings, and aftiT 
tfieir daily toil, mtiny respectable workmen and lahourers 
were either loungiug about or frequenting the public - 
houses. Deploring this ijtate of things, lie luid his 
friends opened a subscription, and, with the eoni’urrencc 
of the clergyman of tlH‘ parish, succeeded in e.stablishiii.,' 
the following useful, though humble source of evening 
amusement for tlu* poor man: — ‘ Two rooms,’ says our 
correspondent, ‘ well lighted, w'itli firi‘, and other requi- 
sites. have been taken; one for reading, tlie other for 
refn diment and conversation. In tlicfunmr, your own 
publication.«, some of the nmst ri'spt ('table papi'rs and 
periodicals (not of a controversial religious nature), and 
such works as appear most sought or fairly suited to 
those who freciuent it, are placed. In the other, witli 
equal comforts, tea and coffei^ are supplied if asked for, 
bin. at cost price ; and only .such general rules in both 
cases are enjoined as tend to general enjoyment.. Eacli 
visitant subscribes ‘2d. a-week, to be sjytuit in stock for 
tlieir own use, in addition to the subscribed fund. The 
good result aimed at ia this : the idle hour is profitably 
spent ; shelter, amusement, and profitable reacling, with 
every fliir social pleasure, are eoiubineil for those who 
would at any time, more particularly at this jicriod of 
the year, go tc the tap-room. It is, in short, a kind of 
humble club, in which the princijile of association is 
applied to tiie comfort and occasional amuseuient of re- 
spectable but poor men, without aiming at the greatness 
of literary, scientific, or mcchariics’ ass(K*,iution.s.’ The 
comforts and advantages of such a place niUvSt be obvious 
to all well disposed working-men, and even the lover of 
undue excitement must be staggered to find his neigh- 
bours obtaining so much enjoyment for so little money : 
let us hoyie that he will look in, and allow himself to be 
convinced ny experience that sober aud moderate plea- 
sures arc the best 

We would sincerely and earnestly recommend the 
establishment of such a club- room in every town and 
village where there are people to profit by it. The good 
they would do negatively— in withdrawing workmen 
from a bad use of their leisure ; and positively — in sup- 
plying them with wholesome recreation — is incalculable. 
What more easy than for some influential i>erson ih 
e^ry English town or village— say the (slergyman of 
each parish— to set on foot an equally humble and in- 

f ; , . / 
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structive place of resort as that commenced at Hemp- 
stead ? 

Such pleasing and improving means of t'mploying tlie 
working-man’s evening are, though novel, not unpre- 
cedented. In Scotland, they are lait unknown,* and in 
Ireland, the temperance movement has been the cause 
of creating one such room in many of the smallest 
villages. In Grcrmany, almost every town has sup- 
ported one of them for years. In the last, however, 
temperance principles are largely infrin>;ed by the na- 
tional vice of tof)aeco-smoking. 


MISSING THE POST. 

[From the Glasirow Citizen ] 

Pf.yond all question, the gravest thing which can happen 
conner'tod with the Imsiiniss of ji newspaper is that of 
‘missing the post.’ [f the editor ho shot in a duel, his 
is easily sujiplied. Everyl>ody knows how to eonduefc I 
a newspai>er. It is not like cat>nict-ni:iking,*or plaster- 
woik, or the measuring out of ribbons, or the tying up of 
1 Kiigar-pluiUN. All these things ri'quire an Jijiprentir'oshi]*. 

I! Newspa^uiv editing, on the contrary, conies by instmet, 
ij like gra/.ing to a I'olt. ‘Miss th<‘ post however, a ml the 
I ealanuty is jntparaiile It would he a thirteenth la’oonroi 
I llerouleK to ]'ut salt on ihi' tail of arailwn} train in motion. 

I A( eiu'dhigly, the stvivjgh' to e.iteh the pvist is a tenalile 
1 heat against time. A st<l]»~launt'h, ilie o}K'uiiig of a railw a> , 
the Jlvst night of a. rnwv ])ant(miim(% are nothing to it. Such 
lunniugto and fro — siieli sliMlllmg m loose slijip'Ts — siuh 
shouting — siieli^ knocking ovei ot iuk-liedauheai inqis' It 
j heats «in .alt's nest or an assaulted hee-lino. A shoal ot 

1 Loehihi<‘ herrings tluttering their <>ilver scales m tie siin- 

shiue IS tamei'^'Ss in eoiiipaiison. ‘ Who’s at tlie marder?’ 

I JLUothej- hh Lit,' hand here that I're!’ ‘ ha'. an\h.>d\ 
tbeeh'ih ra^’- ' uioK' marriages’' --‘(orreet Prmeo Alhert!’ 
— ‘ heie's au ( Jopciveiit ’’ — ‘cat out Sir hohert !\a I 
‘more hands tor this shipwuek”- ‘ ti<* u}» O'Cmnull” 

’’u the < hase .uid a ihous-iud otlur mysteiion;' 
Ffoaud". a,e h-'llov/i d turtlini coiiI'usimI juinhle. An aldei 
' riM'd' kitehi'ii yn a icast-d'i v - a, scinpstia'ss's work-ro<»in 
oil llie (we of a puhhe hall “the despeiate search tor 
missing hats and cloaks on the breaking U]) of an as 
semhh —are Imt faint types of the, sei'iie. It rivals the 
elangoiir ot a lair the di'ck of a seseuly-four during an 
<‘ngagement -or the ie\erish acthity and dire struggle ol 
tlie ]»oj)ula'‘e at a midnight eoutlagraiion. It is au oeea- 
sion in wlui !i elbows aie poKi*d mto ribs, and the sanctity 
1 of corns is invaded. And is aii unavailing? Tlark’ the 
(dock stiikes’ -ii booms upon tlie spirit- like ai'ouM'iit- 
h'dl ; a hush -a mnrimir - a mntter'sl evelamation follows ; 
further stiuggle is vaiii- 'the maves are ndaved, and tin' 
perspiration is wiped from the loieliead! Five minutes 
would have done it, hut less Avould still have i»een fatal. 
Mi'rcntio’s wound w;is neither ‘so deep asawc'll, nor so 
, w'id(’ as a f huiadi-door,’ but it was I'uougli. Every one 
feels as if an iron gate had been suddenly sla, mined in his 
I tae,e, and aiiiis aie tohled in the resig;uatiuii of helph'ssness. 

Tin' tiling is all up—kmn'ked on tlie hcad - doiio foi -as 
I settled and irrceover.djle as spilled milk. In a w^ord- the 
i jjost has been niissod.* 

Hut does tlie disappointment end here? Drop a lu-hhlc 
I ill Lire lake, and ask wliother a single tiny ring is all the 
oonmiotioii it iirodiucs. I'o obscure nooks, and far-distant 
1 ioealities, the h'Cling gyrates. Old men hi ehiinney-eoniers 
i don their speetacles in vain- the lodge bell of lordly oian- 
' Sion is as nndisturlied as the b.ait of the invalid angler 
j tishuig from lus .arm-chair in a tub —the jiostmaii ])asses 
the diior of the, hamlot-iiolitieiau with a mortifying shalie 
1 of the head— girls trip dowai green lanes and along cross- 
i roads only to carry hath the intelligonc?, ‘ No news- 
paper!’ Au ( Veiling of ewnaf is borne to fiv® hundred 
hearths. A thousand of the (picen’s loyal subji'i'ts are 
doomed to (Ustressiug igiioranec as to whether her nm- 
iesty walked on Wednesday last with Ih'inec Albert on 
the slopes. Tlie village baker is half-ruined from not 
knowing the price of grain. The country dabbler .in 
stocks, deprived of expected information, foregoes hi.s 
night’s sleep, falls ill, mid dies. Nothing is known. The i 
groat world is a hlauk, lifts Mrs M‘ WhatVher-namo got 

* Mention is made of one of thwe nvarling and ooffise-roomB jri 
‘ A Day at Andre wb,’ in No. 3 of oar now yoi'iefj. 


a son? Is O’Connell earossing or cursing tho English? 
— which at present? Any more revolutions in Spain? j 
Docs the Prince de .loinvillo (U'O anything offonsivo in i 
English windmills ?— (if ho do, let him assiiiiJt them — the | 
achievement would not he without BiiitahJe precedent.) ; 
lias a French admiral at Tidiiti bitten liis thumb at a 
Ikitiidi ollicer? lias Sidney Smith keel hauled brother 
Jonatfian ? 1 ^rd Ihamgliaui tiled sn indictment against 

i'uDchi JIafi ^lov^iTty driven h'ather Mathew to the bottle? 
Any aeeideiitrj y— tires, storms, shipwri'eks, assafisinations, 
inaHs:,eres, or wao's? No answi’r- no uewsjiapi'r ! llns- 
liands and fnlhers are busy losing theh temper, solely be- 
e inse tlu'y li.'ivc nothing else ti» do. AVivu's arc accordingly 
scolded t'iiildn'ii thriishcd — young ladies’ lovi'rw snubbed 
-m.iliimonial negotiations broken off-- and the ilestiriicH 
ot laniili(\s revolut’onised. A eovresjiomlent of ourt. wondiTS 
if lus p.qK'i' has cut its way lliiough tin' maihh.'ig, like ecT- 
tain ieeches which were Inti'ly despat elu'd by )»ojst, and 
v.hirh were uev'er ;iuai>i sof'ii in tlu' tiesh^ I'Im* sfmie 
! wT'tei , afii'r <'\]>r''sshig hi*, disappopitmeut,* says — 

f ;«ra not the only dis.qqi.uuttd piily,; foj so highly 

do - p]>reeiat(‘ the , .md so (h .leniugot eireulation do 

I deem it, that, Jitter [>eni'.iug it myselt, 1 eitlu'rread or 
lend it to nine I'l iiMids, ou :iu jm iiigi', eJieh wook Now, ‘ 
deJir sir, eousidei tiuit heie :ni’ ten ot us, “ young men jmd 
maidens, old iiu'ii ami (hildiei.’ tnuu whom ;t wcikly 
supply of iiiie!le<*liia! Ibod is suddeiilv stopped. Ilow^c.'iu 
1 show' my t.iee this eveuuig iii ;l eeit.mi house, vvhithei I 

am wont to repJiir every S.iti'rdaY iii.iit, with tlie in 

inv]>o<kel, juid wlnue the old man, although professi'dly 
ludiiVercut to new.* pniiers and all tluii tlu'y coutain. is sure 
It) he seated in his ;irm eh;iu, beside a bright tire, with his 
.spe(‘1 jieles wqu'd e.n efiilly^ toi’ the oeeasiou ? Ilisvvi^ri.hy I 
old partner, too, jilthough the freipient jiromuigator of a | 
theory ot her own, ihat- ne vs^iaper stoiies ;ire ‘‘a’ ftanrs'^ j 
IS suie to lu' sc'ift'd ou tlie other side of thi' tire, ready to j 
hcjir the news liaviug brought tlie w ev'k's ( ares to a (-lose, i 
S(» th.'it no house albnis” may “ duiw her lu nee.” T TU'cd j 
iK't s.*Y auvtlmig al)out auofhei lui'iidier ot this famiJjj-- j 
.in only daughti'r - vMih whom lie' --- junl invst'lf are 1 
v''iy great favounti's, and to whom, iii another ajuirtment, , 
1 gene) ally read the ]>octiv and ollu'i’ mee hits, whn li tho j 
old uiau IS jqit to ski[>. AgJiiu. what :i- disappouitnu'nt w’ih ] 
a eertaiu h'g.il fra ud ol lunu' exiK'rieuei' to-inorrow ! Ho ' j 
is one so accustomed to iffke in ])eo]>lc on Ihe, six worki|fflj||f | 
(lavs ot the week, that he must l;ik(' in* something — if^ | 
should only he a m w,spaj)er on the Simdjijj loo ; and not i 
h('ing fond of Mo/o/,/ lor a m'wspa|K'i (or any thing cls(‘), I 
lend him mine loi nothing. I'hi'u, >>\v Monday , what will ; 
liceome of aiioUn .’ u'adei , a fair Jiud f.iiutly tinged-with- j 
hhu' fiieud oi mine, and I'ldhiLsuTstte .'idujiri'r — ^not of your j 
bodily man, my deai sli, for oeitlier she Uor any of us ' 
has oACi beheld 5t, lull ol Ih.il" ^ j 

A ch'.'ui collar. John, ;.n 1 French ^ohsh for our hoots, j 
The passage omiiled is not iiiapj'iojiriati'ly rejiri'seat ed by 
st.ars. On n'juling it, our hrst nopube was to wi'Jir our 
dicky .1 la Byron, and cultivate ainhrosial curls- With the 
havya'i’ ri'ferred to in the I'xtuict given, we eaimot jirofess 
much Nympathy ; but for the rest — well, no matter --iM'tter 
folks than on rsc'l VOS have missed tlu* jx.-t eie now'. Cast 
your eye on tluit ehli'rly maiden —(goodiii'ss forefend that 
we sluiiild he ])ersoiial !)— the tnu es of bejiuly are visible 
in her countenance ; she luid lovi'ri^ o'^ra, hut she liesitaUal 
too long— she e vm'eteib— she hoped too much she lingennl 
proudly past III, ■irket-hoins— and now, with a crushed heart 
and withered aflectious, she feds thfit s!ie has ‘missed the 
post.’ Whose graylu'jid is tint*-' AA’iiy, old Singleton’s. 
He alw'ays thought of marry iiie, hut lie lirst w anted a little 
more money the little mort; moni'V brought with it a little 
higher amhitiou— and when at hut he f/a/make uphis mind, 
a fair Jiiid buoyant damsel — radiant as Jupiter’s own 
eiqi-lw'arer — looked u]> laughing in his face, and told him 
he h;id ‘ missed the post ! ’ Make way there for Mrs Heavy- 
si cles ! — where’s the eoiieh ?— gone —round tho comer — to 
catch it is impoB.sihle: niy dear madam, you have infallibly 
‘ missed the post.' lint we need not multiply examples, 
l^ullieo it, that, by this simple act, many a golden vision 
has been dis8ij>ated“ many a fortune lost^ — many a bright 
jiuvel of happiness for ever dropped into the sea. Reader, 
ill whatever station of life thy lot be cast — whatsoever busi- 
ness thou Inist ou hand--"Or wdiatsoever bright vista thou 
mayest look through in thy sleeping or waking dreams, be- 
ware of rashness on the one hand ; i>ut never forget, at the 
same time, that there is an opposite error — ^peftiaps still 
more, to be avoided — ^we mean * missing twik post.’ 
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NUTRITIOUS FOOD. 

A very interesting report on the comparative nutl^tivo 
properties of food was lately presented to the French 
minister of the interior by Messrs Percy and Vauquelin, 
two members of the Institate. The insult of their exporb 
ments is as follows: — In bread, every hundred ponds'* 
weight are foun i to contain 80 lbs. of nutytioub m'atter ; 
butclier meat, averaging the various sorts, qontains only 
81 lbs. in U)0 lbs. ; French beans, 80 lbs. ; pc;ise, 28 lbs. ; 
len tiles, 9*1 lbs. ; greens and turnips, wdiioh arc the most 
aqueous of all vegetables used for domestic purposes, fur- 
nish only 8 lbs. of solid nutritious substance in 100 lbs. ; 
carrots, Mlbs. ; and, wiiat is very ]*emarkablc, as being in 
oppowitiun to the hitherto acknowledged theory, 100 lbs. of 
potatoes only yi(dds 2o lbs, of substance valuable as nutri- 
tious. According to this estimate, 1 lb. of good bread is 
equal to 2;^ or 3 lbs. of l)eflt potatoes ; and 75 lbs. of 
bread, and Stflbs. of butcher meat, are t'qual to 300 Ib.s. of 
potatoe.s. Or, again, 1 lb. of rice or of broad beans is etpial 
to 3 lbs of p(»^£atoes ; while 11b. of potatoes is e<ptal to 
4 lbs, of cabbage, and to 3 lbs. of turnips. This calculation 
is considered perfectly correct, and may be useful to fami- 
lies where the best uio<le of supporting nature should be 
adopted at the least expense. 


AN EXIhK'H ADDIUJSS TO ISIS DISTANT CHILDREN. 
[From ‘Litorady Leaves,* by I». L. RirnAiiDaoN.] 

O’kr the vast realm of tcini'cst-tronbh'd Ocean — 

OVr tbo parched Linds that vainly thirist for ahowors — 
Throuejh the loni? inf;lu-H)r when nor sound nor niutioii 
Stirs in the noon of day the 8uUry bowers— 

Not all un'conipiinied by pleasant dicams 
My ivoaiy spirit pantcth^in the way; 

Still on mine inward slight the subtle gleams 
That mode the fleshly vision brightly play. 

Oh ' the hcart’fi links nor time nor change ina\' never, 

Nor Pate’s destructive hand, if life icmain : 
t 0 t r hill, and vak‘, and plain, and flea, and river, 

The w andeu'i' draws the inseparable chain I 

Fair elitJoK still, like phantoms of delight. 

Ye Lai’iii my rtoul on tins strange distant shoro, 

As the saint stiivs »hmo through the tiopir night 
That oliarrnc'd ria* at my own swwt c‘ott.»gu door. 
Though I have left >e long, 1 love not less ; 

Though ye are tar away, I watdi ye still , 

Though I can ne’er embrace >e, I may bless. 

And e'eh tlmuLdi absent, guaid ye from each ill ! 

Still the full interehaiigo of soul is ouis, 

A silent converse o’er the ^ atera wide. 

And Faney's sj»t‘Jl can speed tJio biigcnng iiour‘>. 

And All tiie space thift Reaming iit-artsdiMd* 

And not nlone the written '.yinbols shosv 
Your ppirlti’ saered slorc- of love .ind truth. 

Art's glorious im^ie bids the eanviv s ulow 

all your ^’ace and loveliness and youth : 

'oie fauy forms that m my native land 

Oft tilled my foiei heart with a parent’s juide, 

Are gathered near me on tins fon 'g'l stiand. 

And sniilmglv, In thosi* strange lialln, rc.-julc; 

And almost 1 foigi-L an exile’s doom ; 

For while your filial oyis around me gleam, 

Each scene and object breutnes an air oJ home. 

And time and disianee vanish like a iIkmui ! 

Oh ! Mhen sweet inenior.s’s radiant calm comes o'er 
The weary soul, as nuHinlight glinmieiingN fall 
O’er the hushed ocean, forms Ijeloved of 5’erc, 

And joys long fled, litr whispers soft recall ; 

At such an hour 1 live and smile again, 

As light of heart as in tJiat golden tirrio 
When, as a child, I trod the vernal plain, 

Nor knew the shadow of a\:are or crime. 

Nor dream of death, nor weariness of life, 

Nor freezing apathy, nor fierce desire. 

Then chilled a thought with unborn rapture rife. 

Or seared tny breast with wild ambition’s fire. * * 

. Though this frail form hath felt the shafts of iwiin— 
Though my soul sickens for her native sky, 

In visionary hours my Uioiighta regain 
Their early freshness, and soon cheek the sigh 
That sometimes from mine inmost heart would swidl. 

And mar a happier mood. Oh, then ! how sweet, 

Dear tosl. qpim rememl>erod bliss to dwell, 
rnm lineaments to grci*t I 

^ shifts the cKxsnc 

l«A<ptitlsh'g«;uad} and, musical as rilla, 

* and loiter in the mradows gi'i^en, 

Or^iClimb with joyous shouts the sunny hills f 
, Septmber 4, 1 834. 


LaVE OF COUNTRY. 

Tlie a^eotions wliich bind a man to tho p^ace of bis birth 
arc eBacutial in lug nature, and follow tbo^sanio l^w as tliat 
which governs fsvery innate feeling. They are implanted in 
his bosom along with lifi^, aiid are modifi<5d by every oir- 
cunistanee which he encounters from the beginning to the 
cud of his existence. The sentiment which, in the breast 
of any one man, is an instinctive fundness for the spot 
where he drew his early breatli, becomes, by the progress 
of mankind, and tho formation of society, a iuore enlarged 
feeling, and expands into tho noble passion of ])ntriotism. 
The love of country, tho love of the village wliorc we were 
bom, of the field which wo sfirist pressed with our tender 
footste]>s, of tlie hillock W'liich wo first climbed, are the 
same aficction ; only the latter belongs to ('acli oP ns 
flcparatoly ; the first can be known but by men united into 
masses. It is founded upon every advantage wUicli a uh 
tion is siipposi'd to possess, and is incrcitscd by every iiii- 
jirovemcnt wliich it is supposed to receive. — Chcmvi.v (>;, 
National ChoracU'V. 

PROGRESS OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

In onr .schools mere children arc now taught truths the 
attHiiimeiit of which lias cost imincnsi' labour and inile- 
soribablo efforts. They smile when we tell them that ■ 
Kalian philosopher wrote an elaborate treatise to prou- 
that the snow lumul upon Mount I'Uua eousi.sts of the - one 
substanee as the snow ui>ou the Alps of Switzerland, and 
that he related ]iroof upon proof that both these snows, 
wh<-i) melted, ju lded water possessed of the saiiu* proper- 
ties. And yet tills eoueliision was really not .so ver> pal- 
pable, since tlie tenqicratme of the lv\o cliwaies so widely 
ditter ; aud no one in those days had .any notion of ti • dil- 
fusioii of beat over tbe surfaec oi ihe earth. AVlien a 
schoolboy takes a glassful of Ihiuid, and,*|)?a< mg a loose 
piece of pajier over it. mveits tbe gLisw uit sjiillnig u 
droj) of the contents, lie onl> astonisbe.® aiiotbor eliild liy 
tbe perf’ornuiTK ; and yet this is the identn^al expeiinicnt 
wlneli renders the one of loinecUi inimurtal. It is a 
variation of that evperni" dt . n h wliieb the burgoina.ste»’ 
of Magiiebiiruh (Olio von . riko) threw tbe euiin'ror an i 
the jiiinees of tile (‘nipue o Kai.dum lolf cble* s .e.. 
toni.sbimuit. Our eliihlien have mori' correet notions of 
nature .and natiual jilienoniena than hud Fl.itol 'fiiey mav 
tieat with rhlicuh‘ tho enors which Fliny has eommiltcd 
in lus Natural llist(>ry. — Lulmj. 

AVELSH PEA.RLS. 

7’lie liver Conway in AYah's has long been ci h bi.ited for 
its pearls, nbieh art even enumerated nniong tlie tv-inj»ia- 
lioiiK wbicli mduecd the Roman invasion f*f oui isltiud. 
L.ov/f pearls, sayM the Mining Journal, mo oceasioiially 
found in the f’nii/ juari/anti/nu of (lie Iresb-vv.xter ]ior'..ioii 
of ilie river, .-iiid suiu''^ seed-pcarla are obtiiiiied m eousidcr- 
ablc quantities from tin* edible niUKScl { rt/tilis), of 
Avhicli there arci lirgc beds at tlie mouth of tin* estuarA. 
The use to which tln*se Binall pearls are ajiplied, and the 
channel through whieli they are dii^poscd of in London, 
have hitherto remained a secret ; and tlie secret has eon- 
ferreil a monopoly of the traffic on ]>artics wlio pnr(‘ha,se 
them of the jieaKantry by the ounce, at such .a price as ren- 
ilers tile AAork t*f erdleeting them a source of romuncrativt' 
labour, not only to women and ebildp’n, but to men. Tho 
mussels, when eollcctcd, are boiled in largo ealdr'iiis, to 
cause the opening of the shells; and, tlie mass beiiir • 1 'M ' 
and wa.shed, tlie pearls aro found at the bottom of t!ie ri * sel. 


Reading furnishes tho mind only Avitli materials r f know- 
ledge ; it is thinking makes what aa'C read our*-. AV' are 
of the ruminaftng kind, and it is not enough to tram our- 
selves ^v^tl^ a great lo-ad of collcetious ; unloM* 'v*- ehc'v/ 
them over again, they will not give ua aLrength mill nourish 
ment. — Looko. 


PuWlshodhy \V. andR. Cmambkhs, fliRh Htreet, Edinbimfli (alsu 
9ft Miller Street, Glasgow) ; and, with their pewiiw*ion, by W. H, 
Oaa, Amen Comer, London-— ITinted by VV, and R. Chambshi-i, 
Edinburgh. 

rr Complete «etB of the Jounml, First Frriei, in twelve volumes, 
and also odd numhers to romplehi sets, may be hnd^from tbe pub- 
liMhors or their agents.— A KtAuqicd edition of the Jouruulisnow 
is^d, price 2Jd-, to go free by post. 
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vi C .01 sc.'ircfly listc^n 'willi wiilc cn:ni£.’:h vars to the 

\‘aA stat»-d by the Sanitary that ‘ tlio aiimial 

shu:'<oter in Knj^land and Wales from prvnndihfe muses 
lyphijs, wliif'h attacks persons in tli<- vi^emr of life, 
oi'Ctri t/) hi'' (huf)b iJie (tiiumi)t of u'h it 7(vis‘ .vw/Zinv/ hij 
!l>(‘d iij ) />r<. iif (fit> Odiilc of Wa'.tliKt' 'I’lus is the 
mt (int. (Jiacusci, Ihoucii that •». ]u)tcn; one. 

. I;-' many otluT cause.', of nuu'ta./,, in tlic roiintiy. 

' 'w.h .’r^. capahle of an ahi)f)st indjL’i'ntc diminution, 

: >1 ' ‘ mcaiyir-is lor that nurnosc uor' aiU)ph\l. 

' ' are i" nhrs io 'vvliich littU* nlkuiion no 

] -iv, tl'ry ;.rc‘ anif'UL'hl those v, iuh nio.st 
. 'O.is the nlmtls ot Potlci, ‘.iiu.', persons. .A ev'ory 
' y.'-wiiie u he’t ’'•> prest ah;d to ou-- n/d n*-*, dluslr.it- 
ill' ("it (,i p) Idle and pur' " ;dar in d n vdi .at 
' '[*' '■ h’ n re<’' '1 . o'lonietkt, lespeefonj 

Manetu ,r e ' v ij 'oh we piree ■' ,-’u.neu!V .o’ .i.n v^xaiople, 
'.ov - 'ii.a rliore nS' , ry yi'.o', in tied, town, 

>' i -MiS ih-n. wliat ouiiiit to t.ik" idace. if M.an- 
iiv.-. a eij eii'eiinjstaneed like other places ivliere 
;n -ila'i y >s at the averaev of tli(‘ whole nation. Of 
. an tifpci. ns above twenty, hi very person 
- ' ‘ e‘h.'s{ , tiins may bv‘ .'^aid to lose iiboul niiudieu 

• . that is, the life lie would ha\4., hviny 
ei . -k e »e:a e mortality. Ik .•koiiin.ir llie industry 
■f <‘). ; p"/soiis at. only ten ,shilhn|t:.s a-wci-k, J>r 

1 h.v I:. ■' <' 1( ' Lites timt lIutc is, from their deaths, and 
‘ ni ’*do su'knesR, in IManohc.stcr, an annual loss 

• ' l..t, ) if " earl^ a million sterl in Nor is this 
.'C k’jJU of rite evd. As in all pl.ices where iiion* tliau 
, 1 '.' p lOi- numhiT lie, nmre than the proper number 
, K' ottni. t.ehc^te. ha.s annually 1050 lurtlis over and 
,de>, c‘ { lie .,41 . r. «ia !i the average of the whole nation 
,’ys sla me ’ to have. Aiul the edeel of the two e.r- 
iun taneej ' 'trier of course that there is a greater 
M,'.t’f-i(Mi ('i/ihlren to he piipporte-l in lMa,nehester 
. > ! ehu'e,' wJiere t’le niortahlv is nearer a natural 

. MO 'iHj m^'f!!! produetive ineuibers of the eom- 
e . ' '’iMur'/k mui the rliminisiied numhers wlueh 

; e. ’ moro tiian a usual burden from the young 
e ti ‘s.;ihlo. Add to all Ibis the mental distresses 
(. eir i pon the loes of relatives, the impoveribh- 
' ' . fi ..re'h'M jt, the harm loch ildrciiin being 

■’' 0 , iv( t'l pai :n' 1 ''-ne, and the tendeney of all tl' 'i-c 
e.K ■i.itstonec'. t’j le.ui to i'lrther ovds—and we ; hah I 
ho ',,me idea m ihe ti'Miumdous uinoimt •»!’ wretch- 
(-' 14 ,. , ;>iid aillirthni inn’' 1 iw the words ‘an exeea- 
b'l e ,(h'rtality of growm perse ,Tej to the amount of 190^. 

A 1 . tlie whf le of this lenm. v/' evU need not be 
nit' irreit as far as the arrau.i/ memh, of rrovidenee are 
eoneerued; itds purely and mua; m vocally the effect of ' 

it Lciter of hr Lyo-j J'Liylair, Ui Manvjicstcr Guaiahan. 


" ■ whicii human beings commit, and wdiieh they 
» avoid. , *. * 

‘01 is naturally tender of liiB neighbour’s life. When 
a stc'amer goes down wdtb tifty passengers, the whole 4 
n.'ition feels it as a shock. We cannot even licar of one 
death from accident oi'curring nen^ ns, without an earnest 
.sympathy. This being the eabt\ with what horror and 
coiish'rnation should we licar of a town like Oarlisle 
being overwhelmed by an earthquake, or drowned by 
the sea, with every one of its inhabitants ! And yet 
this is just about the amount of anmial loss of life iu- 
eurred in England by prevent ible fever cases. 

'file loss of children is fel# by all naturally-constituted 
minds as one of the most jiuignant of distress'-s. Even 
an infant, that has broatlieil but an liour, cannot be 
rt's’gitcd into the clay without feelin,g,s abh'h wring 
lear.' from luinly men. Tliis is an t.(.o, of A’^i.'-'t 

ey Tv'gat.' mnmir.t Accordiiu to * »- ‘ mibe - ‘The 

dver.oM mortality of infants among vn.:' *>' d poor in this 
couiirry (and with little variation throughout Jilurope; 

IS ./i)()Ul 1 in every 4 before the end of the first year of ^ 
existence.* But this is a department of mortality liable 
to great vari.trion in time and place, ly the town of 
Ashton-under-Ljuu;, the deaths of infants under five 
3 ”. ar.^; of age reach the enormous proportion of 57 per 
cent, to tlio.se of the vrhole population. Erom answers 
n'liirned to queuc'^ bv tivi' hundred married operatives, 
it was found to bo alnu'st a nniversal case, that there 
had been tire ehiklrcn, of wlioin twi^vvero dead.’*' Such 
a n-hiiit, eannoi. be surprising ‘w beii wo learn tlliit in 
Ibis town, as in Mamdicbler and many other scats of 
industry, besides all the nsu.d agencies fatal to infant 
lif(*, there is a pivnMlent custom of administering an 
opiate cordial called bifciKts' t'/w/eO/^vs, or, more corn- 
monb. , Godfrey, for tile purpose of inducing torpor in 
babies, so as to allow of their mothers attending factory 
labour and other duties, or at least making them less 
Imrdensome as a “charge to the little girls and old women 
who arc ein])loyed in kci'ping the infants in the absence 
of the natural protector. To resume Dr Combe—* So 
directly is infant life inlkie^iccd by good or bad manage- 
ment, that, about a century ago, the workhouses of 
liondou presented the astounding result of 2d deaths iu 
cv ory 24 infants under the age of one year. Por a long 
time thi.s frightful devastation was allowed to go on as 
beyond the reach of human remedy. But when at last ! 

mii)roved system of management was adopted, in 
esiisequence of a parliamentary inquiry having taken 
place, the proportion of deaths was speedily reduced from 
21U10 to 450 in a year. Here, then, was a total of 2130 
instances of loss of life occurring yeairly iu a insti- 
tution, chargeable, not against any uut^vabfe decrees 

j ^ 

, * lieport on the Sanitary Coiwiilion of A&htoa-iiiiiafrr-Dytta. By 

I John Rosb Coulthart, Bstp Ai»hion : Luke Swallow. 1Q44. , 
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of Providence, as some are disposed to corttend as an 
excuse for tJjcir own neg'ligence, but against the igno- 
rance, inclifrerence, or cruelty of man/ , Many facte 
might be adduced to support this conclusion. *In the 
20 years subsequent to 1700, out of every 100 children 
born [in l^ondon], 74^, or nearly three out of four, died 
before they were flve years old. In the succeedi^fg 20 
years, the proportion of deaths was rednccM^ to 63 in 100, 
or less than two-thirds. Between 1770 and <790, it was 
only 514 in 100, or little more than one-^half. In the 
20 years succeeding 1790, it was further reduced to 41 4 
in 100, or little more than two-fifths. And between 
1810 and 1830, it was no more than 32 in 100, or loss 
than on»-third.’ Dr Carpenter, in one of whose able 
works these facts are mentioned,* quotes from Dr Combe 
a remarkable illustration of the possibility of reducing 
the amount of ailment and mortality in children. The 
Orphan Asylum of Albany (New York) was opened in 
the end of *1829 with 70 children, the number toeing sub- 
sequently increased to 80! ‘ During the first three years, 
wlien an iuiperfW't mode of management was in ope- 
ration, from 4 to (J children wxtc constantly on the 
sick list, and sometimes more ; one or two assistant 
nurst‘'i were neeessarj'; tlic physi(nau was hi n'gnlar 
attendance twice or tliriee a-Moek; and the deatlis 
amounted in all to between 30 and 40, or about one 
in every month. ^At the end of this time, an im- 
proved system of diet and gcm ral nrmagemont was 
adopted; fuid, notwithilanding the disadvantages inse- 
parable fionv the (orphan state of the children, the 
results w^ere in the highest degree satisfactory. The 
nursery was soon entirely Vueatecl, and the services of 
the nurse and physician no longv r needed ; and for mem* 
than two years, no case ofsirhiess or dm I h took place. It 
is also stated that, siiiee the new re*gimen has been 
fully adopted, there* has been a remarkabk- increase of 
liealtl), strength, ae’tivity, vivaedty, clieerfulne^s, and 
contentment, iin.ong the* children. The change eif temper 
is also very great; thev have become l(\ss tiudailont. ! 
irritable, peevish, and di scon ten t(*(l ; and far more ma- 
nngeahle^, gentles poac'(*ahl(», and kind to eaedi other.’ 

As in eliildrcn, so m grown-up peoples sickness and 
premature ele*ith are, generally speaking, oidy ibe e\:- 
ponente or external and proving results 0^ living in a 
manner out of Iftirraony witl. our natural eonstitntKm. 
The human frame, as ij comes from the hands ot iis 
Maker, is no imperfect machine. Disorders are milj 
induced by the ignorance and wdlful errors of man liirn- 
seilf. IVe allow ourselves to spe.*ak strongly em the suh- 
'jcc^ I^fcause no metiificti terms could liave a chance of 
rousing the attention which it deserves; and it seems 
to us that all kinds of philanthropy .are (‘oneerned in 
seeing remedies applied to tlie merely phy.sieal calami- 
ties of mankind ; for wdiere there i« great WTctchedness, 
there can be no right (‘uilivatioii of llie higher feelings. 
The preventiblenoss of a large portion of these eula- 
mities is, we think, fully proved by the improved health 
which invariably follows improved conditions. Man- 
kind have, upon the wdiole, made an* advance in this 
respect since early times. It is pretty clearly ascer- 
tained that the average duration of life among the 
modern English is as 3 to 2 of what it w'as amongst the 
anc/ient Homans ; that is, says Dr Carpenter, ‘out of 
thirty Romans, as many would have died in a given 
time fis out of forty-five Englishmen.’ Ever since Dr 
Price constructed the Northampton tables of mortality, 
which constitute the basis of calculation in a great 
number of life-assurance offices, human life has greatly 
improved. From the generally superior conditions in 
which the people of England now live, it has resulted 
that the pUgue does not, now break out with the desolat- 
ing viruleuce known in former times ; although, it 
must be admired, the typhus, which never leaves our 
masses, of liuAJer population, is only a modified kind 
of plague. Thb same truth ia well evinced by the con- 

. * CKloprrdia of NaturfU Bcimo^Animal PUyeloU>gy. 

K. Orr anrl Co. : London. 1M4. 


trast of mortality in different sections of the population 
of certain places, and in different countries. In Ashtmi- 
under-Ljme, the ihean average duration of life simong 
the operative classes is 16 years : among the upper 
classes it is 30 ! In I^eeds, there is one district where 
the annual deaths are I in 28, while in another they 
are only 1 in every 57. The first report of the Re- 
gistrar-General showed, for the year 1838, a variation 
of the annual mortality in different districts of the 
metropolis, amounting to 100 per cent.! ‘When we 
examine,’ says Dr Carpenter, ‘the abodes of squalid 
poverty, and witness the filth, destitution, and WTetched- 
ness which prevail there, we cannot but feel that a yet 
greater improvement is deslined still to result from any 
measures that shall convert these into tho dwellings of 
a cheerful, clean, well-fed, thriving population. It ap- 
pears from the examination of tho tables of nKalabty 
in France, that the number of deaths per annum, 
among tho iioor, is inore than hnce as great, in propor- 
tion to the yvliole number, as it is among those in ciisy 
cirrunistances ; and it can si’arcely be doubted that the 
same jiroportioii holds good in this country. If the 
average (iuration of lifi*, and freedom from sickno'^s, 
among the pour, could bo raised to the standard whicli 
prevails among tho higher classes, the wdiolc average 
mortalit3' of this eouiitry would doubtless be rod need, 
by an amount at least as great as it is alrcadv^ less tlian 
that of the most unheaUhy countries of Eunqio. Whdst 
in England and Scotland no more than 1 in '">8 now die 
ov(T3’' out of tho whole population, 1 in 4.‘» aniinaH3' 
die in <}orman\% 1 in 39 in Fraiu'C, 1 114 3P in d’urkey 
and in Italy in general, and i in 28 in the Koim!!! and 
Venetian slates; so that it would ;'hno^t seem that, the 
more favourable the climate, the grcatoi ('rireiost.iiess is 
there rospi’cting tho othc" means lhaf coiiducv U) thy 
preservation of life and lieaUh.’ |i| 

It also ajipears — and tho fai't is ovtreniehMnst motive 
— that in the countries 'Wlu plainie .still Iiolds its 
ground, those who live nnod in accordauee with nature’s 
institutions are least liable to be its vietims. ‘ Win n 
llie])bigue breaks out,’ .says Dr Bowring, ‘ its ravrii^e.s 
.are al\va3^s grc.itosfr among the poorest and b*{i.st eivi- 
le cd of tlie ])opnl:ition. d’he projtortion of Europonns 
who are attacked is invariably Muall, and the eitioa and 
the parts of citie.s whi(‘h arc most djstin;'uisbed i'or 
comfort and cleanline.ss are seldom attacked at all. In 
(Constantinople, JVra and the Frank distrieta enji y 
almost an immumt3^ against plague. In Damastms, it 
j*- mainly'' in the close and crow'ded portion-s of the 
Cii V that the plague breaks out ; the neighbouring 
villages, some of wtiieh are neatly and judiciously built, 
are generally retreats of safet}'. "When once ('onvers- 
ing with the governor on the subject of tlie health of 
the city and the e.stablishment of lazzarets, h<* agreed 
that the unhealthicst jiarts of tlie jilace ■wore tlioso 
'where dead dogs and camels and heaps of deca3u*d 
veg(‘tahies were deposited, and acknowlodged that it 
wmuld be desirable to try tlio experiment of removing 
them. At (>airo, in the plague of 1835, whc'ii 33,733 
persons died, only 515 were (,^hristians. In the plagnie 
in Alexandria in 3 835, the grade of opulence ami of 
social position determined the amount of im^rtality. 
Among the English, French, Russians, and Germans, 
the classes possessing the greatest amount t)f comforts, 
the mortality was five to the 1000, Among the Ita- 
lians and Maltese, who occupy the lowest position of 
European sfxiicty, the mortality was seven to 1000. 
The I’urks among the Mussulman Ta<;es are hy^ far tho 
best off, and the mortality there was twelve to looo. 
Among the Arab soldiers, fifteen ; among the Egyptian 
peasantry (Fellahs), sixty -one in lOOQ; and in the 
lowest HoeijJ scale, tlie negro population, the mortality 
Was eighty-four in 1000, being n^rly seventeen tiim's 
greater than among the richest dasses of Europeans,”^ 


* Speech of Dr John Bowrins on submitting h>$ reHoJiutkm rela- 
tive to the Ctuurantlno T^aws, |n tee nf CotnmonH, July liiJ, 
te44. From Hnnsurcl't) X*arlimnenT;aty ]>cbate». 
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Wo hftvc here pointed to but »nc class of remediable 
evils, but it is nothing more than a type of many others. 
One principle rules throughout all — that the evil depends 
for its existence^ i on human ignorance, superstition, in- 
difference, or wilful error. And it is equally clear in 
all cases that the remedy is in man’s own power, if he 
would only use the powers which his bountiful Creator 
1ms bestowed upon him. There is a false spirit %f 
resignation to many of tliese evils, which can only bo 
spoken 6f patiently for the sake of the true spirit with 
which it is connected, or for whicii it is mistaken. It 
may be treated with mildness, but it should receive no 
encouragement, and every effort should bo made to 
pubatifcuto for it a desire to^strugglc against and extin- 
guisli the evils to which it refers. 


FACTS AND TRADITIONS CONCKUNING I 

SKAKSPEARF. j 

V ON c L rr i>i N o pap n n. 

Tht: London life of Shakspeare awakened a crowd of 
brilliant and interesting associations; ycl, in c\j during 
ir-, we are compelled to grttpo among a few dry or doubl- 
ed facts, dates, and traditions. Here, in 1 be society of 
ti»" great, tlie learned, and the w'e should expect 

t(; find written meoa'nals of tb(; poet by some «)t liis 
gifted associates. There w'ere tin' poets and w its of the 
Falcon and ^lermaid — the gallant lialeigli, I'm donson, 
young Beaumont' -the ‘well-mannered’ Dane I, .Miel>;n*l 
Drriyton, his countryman, Dekkcr — 11113% Sp^aiser, 

f; none of tliem have wo remaining a letter or 
'11'" ooraudum eoncerning tli(‘ greatest of all llie'r hand. 
\ j report ol* tjie ‘ wit combats’ wirh tlich ji.st.s and 
sallies, ‘ so nim^b' and so full of suiitile tlana/ no note 
of the croi^ds or i lietTS at the Giohe or lJlaekfri.ars -or 
of the smart sayings of tlie 3 oung nobles, tlic court, or tiu' 
critics, un tbc tirst night of ‘ "lydl’s last m u lb 1 

donson, indeed, eame forward sslivn Shakspeare was 110 
in av, to tell us of liis love of the man, and his admira- 
tiovi of tlie ])oct ; but wa* have no contemporary record 
of his familiar life, or of the irniiression made by his 
wouderfail drnnuis. Shakspeare is siipjiosed to have 
jinltcd Stratford for , London in loBb or 1587. He 
imgiit have gone carU(*r : Ins twin ciiildron were bap- 
tis< d lit Struttbrd on the ‘2d of Fobruaiy 158.5, and pro- 
ba!i. ties d ‘»hF* addition to his doiiio.stic burdens and 
rcs]i'.osibilitKS prompted him to aidivu and immediate 
CJi'Ttion. This is the more hkel}' if w'c believe he was 
noticed as a dramatist by Spenser so early as 15‘)0. After 
publishing the first three books of Jiis Fairy (iucen 
ia January of that S]K‘nscr returned to Ireland, 

ami next year hi.s publisher collected and ]irinted some 
vif his smaller pieces, ‘ disper.sed abroad in sundry hands, 
;aid not easy to be come by by himself.’ One of these 
poems is entitled ‘ Tlie Tears of tbc ItTuscs,’ in which 
the ‘sacred sisters nine’ are introduced as lamenting 
tlie decay of genius and taste. Thalia, the muse nf 
joiuedy, gives a woful description of the state of the 
drama, from which had been banished 

, < li'ino counterfcHaunoc oncl unhurtfiil 

Pi'liglit anil laughter deohed m st:einly sort.’ 

Tincu foUo'vs the imssage which is supposed to allude to 
^^bii'.speare ; — 

‘ And he, the man wham Naturo’LS self lia»] made 
1 Vi mock herself, and truth to imitate 
W 1th l-.nidly couutor under mimic sliadc— 0 
lyuv pleasant Willy, ab ' is daid ol late, ^ 

' ttb whom all joy and Jolly merriment 
Is also dreaded, and in dolour di-ent.’ 

The pix-t adds, that ‘scoffing scurrility,’ and ‘shameless 
rhymes,’ and ribaldr3% had taken the place of wit on the 
stage— . 

‘ But that same gentle spirit, from w'hoflo pen 
iLnrgo streamB of honey and »v\ ot nectar flow, 

(ktoming the boldness of such base-born men,, 

Which dare their foUios forth so rashly throw, 
t)6th rathfrr ohoo»e> to sit in idlo coll, 

liian So hitnwlf to hnKshoiy to soil.’ • 


This character ajiplies exactly to Shakspeare — ‘ our 
gentle Willy,’ Avho could mock Nature herself— and it 
applies properly to no other dramatist of the da3% 
Neither Drayton nor Daniel (whom Spenser might be 
willing to compliment) w'a.s tlicn a dramatist Ljdy 
was the precursor of Shakspeare, but his plays are 
feeble, niythological, or conceited performances, coo- 
taining musiijal lines and classical imager)', but without 
real n.iturc« I'eele and Green were dramatic Avriters, 
not Avithout talent and poetical fancy, but their comedy 
was poor and farcical. On the otlicr liand, it is difficult, 
to lnilicA'c lliut, in the short space of four or five years 
after fthrikspearo's arrival in i.on(lou, lu^ could iiave so 
distiimuis>hcd liimsclf by the production of, genuine 
comedies; that llcse, again, should have been oA’cr- 
powered and driven fnau the stage by Icnv and scurri- 
lous i>erformantvs ; mul, final! v, ibal, disgnsled Avith 
<b/‘ public laste, lh(; ]»oct shijuld liave withdrawn to 
• lie u'ih’ 'Po Shakspcaje, liowcvcr, tlie praise 
. belong —sufdi was the .opinion of 'Drydcn --;uid 
big., praise it was from tl'c inspired laureate of Fdiza- 
hctli I — at the ngc of twenty -six, the youth of Stratford 4 
h id overtopped all his universit3'-bre(l livals and con- 
temporarus, und wa.s hailed w.l?^ kindred feeling and 
eordial pam‘g3Tie, b3^ the greatest poet of hi.s age. 
When, seven years afterwards, Spenser was carried to 
hi.s grave in WestminsLcr A’nbey. ‘ 1-fis hearse attended,’ 
as (''annl.-U rehito.s, ‘ by poels and mournful elegies, and 
poenw, with the pens tliat wrote them tlifown into lii.s 
tomh,’ Ave may' he smro lliat Shakspeare was among tho 
luinih.w of tlu' mourners 1 

'I'he author of the Faiiy^fiuci'u i.« supposed to haA'’0 
made another allusion to the great dramatist in his 
pastoral poem, ‘ Gohii Clout’s (kime Uome Again,’ M'rittcn 
in 1 5b 1 or i5br» : — 

’ And tb‘‘n. tliousth liisl , nol loa'.t vi Aetion ; • 

\ Keiiller rlu'jdwril ni;iy noniiero be n.imd ; 

W lio.st MUM\ till! (if f1uni^?hts’ invention, 

Doth lilio hinjKclf lioroiciiliy S')urul ’ 

IMalaie (who con.sidered the former (pioiation aa apply- 
ing to l^yly) giACR this unhesitatingly to Shakspeai’e. < 
The martial name and romantic dramas of the poet cer- 
tainly seem pointed at ; yet avo have soinoUmes thought 
that Spenser intended the honour for the fine old poet, 
William Warner, wliosc historical, legendary, and de- 
scriptive poem', ‘ ADnou’s Engdand,’ vas lirst publislied 
in 158(), and Aviis exceedingly^ popular. Warner’s name 
ha.s ab;o a heroic bound, and his muse had both high ' 
and rich thoughts. 

Towards the do.se of tiic year lii»92, wc have alia- , 
sions to Shakspeare rnueh deariT than those of S^ltmaer, 
and informing us of his reputation hoili as a Avriter 
and an actor. These are the well-known passages by 
Robert Greene and Ohcttlc. Greene, in bis pamphlet’, 

‘A Groats wortli of Wit,’ mentions Shakspeare indirectly 
.a.s ‘a crow beautified with the feathers’ of other drama- 
tists, and as ‘an absolute Johannes Factotum.’ Chettle 
gives distinct and favourable testimony; — ‘Myself have 
seen his demeanour no les.s civil than he excellent iu 
the quality be pfofesses. Besides (he adds), divers of 
Avorshi}) have reported his uprightnc.ss of dealing, which 
argues his honesty and bis facetious grace in writing 
that aiiproves las art.’ From these passages, wc may 
gather tliat Shakspeare hafl been employed in adapting 
old or inferior plays for the stage, and that he had also 
given evidence of his ‘ facetious grace’ in original com- 
position. That ho was ‘exiadlent in tho quality’ he 
professed, namely, as an actor, is confirmed by the tra- 
i dition raeiitioneil by Aubrey mid others. He was in- 
ferior, perhaps, to the great tragedimx Burbage ; and he 
hitd too much dignity of personal character for low 
comedy ; but he excelled in grave and lofty character?» 
He must soon, however, h.avc been aware that poetry 
was the peculiar vocation for which nature desired 
him. His two poems, V^enus and Ado?l|$ (IS’Et?!), atxd 
The Rape of Lucrece (1594), arc wotW'^Vinchtif great 
facility of versification and command of phqflcid ye- 


I sources. They seem to have been 


f^thrown' off 
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—the srttim) is not t^qiial to the vatue of the itoaterMs— 
yet^lio easy vigour and proiiftc faiicy of tlie dfAjS;^tist 
ftro snen hrthcse elceicljea. , ‘ 

()f liis great dramas, and the nmrvelhms prodigality 
with wliieh they were poured forth, it is not our inten- 
tion here to speak. Criticism and admiration have 
iu'cn almost exhausted on the subject. He, in fact, 
rrea/ted the liJnglish drama; for thoiigli nis^ contempo- 
raries are sometJtties sweet in stylo, an^ tedtindant in 
fapey'— though Marlowe had his ‘ mighty line/ and bold 
sweep of passionate delineation — their works have no 
consistency, judgment, or truthful 'simplicity. In art* as 
Well as genius, Shakspearc soared above all his contem- 
poraries. He hod the true unity*— not of the schools — 
hut of nature and wisdom. Turing the progress of those 
mafveUous wtirks, we have one or two glimpses of Sliak- 
epeare’s residences and style in London. In 159G, as 
aj>pearS from n paper wliieh belonged to Alleyn the 
player, he lived in Softthwark, near the Bear-Garden. 
From this he swnis to have removed tx) t!ie parish of 
St Helen, Bisliopsgate, wliere is Crosby Hall, and where, 
in the church, are the numuments of Sir John Crosby 
and Sir Thomas GTeshain, and of other Avorthy citizens. 
Mr Hunter publishes an av«se.ssmcnt-roll of the 40th of 
Queen Klizabeth, or 1598, for levying tlie lirst of lliw 
entire subsidies wl^oh were gninmd to the queen; and 
‘William Shakespeare’ is rated at 13s, 4(1. In IG09 he 
wtis residing in the Liberty of the Clink, in Soutluvark, 
and he was assesRcd, at the very highest rate, to a 
weekly payment for tlie relief of the jujor, at the rale of 
alxponce, being one of five j^sscs.sed at tnis sum ; while 
even the ‘ Lady BucHcley’ paid only fourpeiice. In a de- 
cayed portion of a better written by the wife of Kdward 
Aileyn, 20th October, 1 G03, Sliakspcare is mentioned; 
tin^l tlii.s incidental allusion to the great poet, as moving 
about in ordinary life, is not witluait strong intere,';! : 

* About a week ago there '■ame a youth who said he 
was J\lr Frani'ia Chaloner, would have borrowed L.IO 

to have bought tilings for and snid he was known 

unto you, and Mr Siiakespoare of the Globe, who came 

said he knew him not, only lie Inward of him that lie 

wAs a rogue — ^ so liC was glad we did not lend him 
the money. • 

, In l$35 Mr Collier published some ‘XewFaeh? re- 
garding the Life 'of Shak.s pea I ^;/ derived from tlieinnnu- 
scripta at Bridgewater House, belonging to Lord Elle - 
nierc, whose name is well known .as keeper of the greai 
seal to Queen Elizabeth, and lord chancellor to James 
X. Lufortiinatcly, these papers .are of doubtful charac- 
ter, 140 d aioi supposed- to have Iwcn fabricatc'd by 
Hteeven.s, on purpose to mislead IMalone. One of them 
j-eproaents Shakaiiearo as a shariT or proprietor in the 
Blackfriars theatre as early as 1589, there being fifteen 
pthiiirs in the company, eleven of whoso nartiea precede 
his in the list. The next of these documents is an esti- 
mate of the value of the whole property in the theatre 
at the Blackfriars, and of each particular sluirer in it, 
made in 1608. IShakspeare is represented as holding 
four shares, the same as his fellows Burbage and 
Fletcher, which he valued at L.933, Gs. 8d. ; in addition 
to which he was owner of the wardrobe and proiierties 
of the theatre, for which he asked L.500 — the whole 
being equal to between L.GttOO and L.7000 of our pre- 
sent money. The last of these papers is a copy of a let- 
ter purporting to be addressed to Lord Ellesmere, signed 
only * H. 8.,* supposed to be the initials of Henry South- 
ampton, the noble patron of Sliakspeare. The object of 
this letter is to solicit the kind offices of the lord clian- 
cellor in favour of * the poor players of the Blackfriars,’ 
whom the lonl mayor and aldermen were anxious to 
displace. Bbakspeare is mentioned as ‘ till of late aVi 
actor of good aceq^nt in tlio <H)mi)any, now a sharer in 
the same, and^^^iilAr of aome of our best English plays.’ 
Tinware ffiy^bpaUcies intliese documents, and state- 
ments at -varlahee with known facts, whicJi tend to ; 
tlirow a- doubt over the genuineness of the whole ; and 

♦ C>t>Hle4'’a Menn)Ir» of ISOwrml ■ 


Mr' HnnlbcjtticonaitAers tboy iycry, 3iftio,appW] 

anee..©f i)ajperA ouch ,wlu^h, 

knoivn>8teavejo8,(whpX)iadiaucGSs to tl»p jCgoiilfap 
in tlM3 perversity of humour,* was ^ 

abuse tlie enthusiasm of ^ < 8hakspearian ' fri^dsy ;^d 
to perplex the judgment of the more: kno wi ng. 1 ' 

#8ome of the recent •commentators, have mado,,Shak- 
speare visit France and, Jtaly,? Mr Browp, i^ his; work 
on the Sonnets of Shakspeara gives lum hi iruaginafciou 
a direct line of travel from Venice, through Badua, .Bo-^ 
logna, and Florence, to Pisar-perhaps gouig a little out 
of his way to visit Verona, the, scene of his own llonaeo 
and Juliet This is being precise enough. Miss Mar -> 
tiueau and Mr Kuight have also come to the conclusion 
that the jxiet visited Italy. The conjecture rgsts solely 
on the internal evidence of sonui of the plays,, particu- 
larly the Taming of the 81irew, in which the notices of 
Italian manners, the names of the character?, distance 
of places, Sec. are accurate and minute. The Merchant 
of Venice is also full of national painting : ‘ 8hakspci|re, 
in addition to the general national spirit of the play, 
describes the Exchange held on the Itialto, the riches 
of tlieij* merchants, their argosies 

** From TripoliH. from Moxioo, anil England ; 

Fioni l.isboii, J3.irl).u,y, iiud JiJi.U.1 

some with silks ami spices richly fraught. He represents 
the trade and jirofit of the city as consisting of all na- 
tions: he talks familiarly of the rnasquing mates witli 
their torch-bearers in the streets ; of the common fmy 
ixhich trades to Venice, whore Portia to meet Bai- 
thaz.ar, after lie had delivered the IcttCT to Doctor Bd- 
lario, at Padua, the seat of law ; and 

“ III a pimdoKi wc-ro. scon lu'-tala/ 

Li)ii.mo ufui h)i5 amorous Jc'-sUia.’"^ 

It ia eirtainly iilensing to find the beautiful poetry and 
exquibite fancy of tins play united to eorreelness of 
costume and colouring. There is nothing improbable in 
the supposition tliat the poet took a trip to Franco and 
Italy (then common enough among the higluTEaglialO; 
but uc conceive him rather jiickuig up his knowledge 
from books and meu in ].iondoi), and visiting only the 
i>‘inks of the A\'on. He is equally at lunue with the 
anc’fajt Homans, and wdtl) almost every other mode of 
life. His nautical phrases in tlie Tempest are so true 
ami technical, tluit they uould si crn to proclaim him a 
R.ailor; lie is an adept in liortieulture, was acquainted 
with all inodes of rural economy, and abounds so much 
1-1 legal terms, that he is supposed to have sat for years 
in his youth at a lawyer’s desk. To sucli a person — 
mixing \^ith all cLisses, and studying all that could bear 
upon his subject^tlie manners of Italian hfo would 
present no dilUculty. The same remark, in our opinion, 
applies to the supposition that Shaksi>eare had visited 
Scollaiid.f In the winter of 1599 a company of English 
players arrived in Edinburgh, at the request of Xing 
James; and in October IGUl the regular drama was fpr 
the first tiiiio jjrodiiccd in Abordeeu, by Quqen EliJta- 
beth's company (evidently the same that had boen in 
Eiliiiburgh). A spc(’ial letter from tis majesty .sbW^d 
them a most favourable reception; They /yrcirQ .en:^‘*<t 
tained at supper by the magistrates, and a 

reward of thirty-two merks; while the freejonjjpfThe 
borough was bestowed on their managei*^; 

Fletcher, afterwards associated with ^hakspeare in 
patent granted by James 011 his acc^jssipn to tXte , 
lish throne. *“ Had Sliakspeare been ,the,pi^rty, we 
should hilVe had him presented with the f^;ee(loin ofThe 
city as well as Lawrence Fletcher. King James wonW 
have specially notiqed and recoimmended with 
whose poefciy and plays he. must have been famihar. §0 
eminent a writer w'ou|d not havo been, tmiioticed either 
ill Edinburgh or Abordoott. But we know.tltat .Dlwik- j 
speare had no desire to make himself *a motley 


* Rhalwpeajfff** 4ttt6Moara;khSciU! Poems. i By ; lOW. 

^ t The argiutionts .'for tlie <!ontyary eujiiiMseitton etaited iu u 
paxw in No. 17, new s£lriesi'-*'lGfiHi 0- , i'. ^ 
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as an actor? awd he M 
tiMjh " 1 * 10 “ oofcttsll()n ’ lie 'Uttdertjake a strolling^ excursioti 
felloes; being at that time the OM^or of New 
I^tace; and < pdastessfed df no small gains/ Wo have no 
doubt hd Tfemaiiifed to iniperintend his flourishing estab- 
lishment at' the' Blackfriars, wltilo LavTcmeo Fletcher 
and sorhe of the inferior performers wero ‘ starring* it in 
wild Scotland. It has been argued that Shakspoaro 
took' hia‘ description of Macbeth’s castle in Inverness 
from local* observation. Wo snsptTt he was no such 
ventufohs soene-huilter. A journey of above a hundred 
miles, either from Perth or Aberdeen (allowing the 
poet to have been with hiS fellow- comedians in Scot- 
land), through the wild passes of the Highlands (then 
with scarce a bridle road), or along the bleak and 
stormy east coast, was a task both of considerable 
danger and fatigue. King James s(Milenced one or two 
conturtiaeioTls preachers to banishment in Inverness? 
but assuredly Shakspeare did not voluntarily travel, in ' 
thh wet month of Oi'toher, to tliat northern regictn, to 
take the altitude of a hill, or survey the ruins of a 
c.1slle. His exquisite description of the scene of I Jail- 
can’s murder, uith its Moved rnansionry’ and ‘ 
seat,’ is a mere fancy pii'turc, drawn with eoiisnmin.ate 
skill, to lieigliteii the effeet of the deed of blood In- the 
force of contrast. ’I'here is notlimg in Macbeth oi 
h>cal painting, manners, or sujKTstition, which Shak- 
spt‘are did not find in his llolinslK'd, or otlier books, or 
could easily (‘onceive 111 liis teeming iimigmation. 

Xu ibe sonijetfl of iShaksjieare. ‘we lia\c u ic'xe.d of 
bis mind and teelings, at a time wlien be was hi the 
<\ili V ,s of his manhood and his fame. It is a painful 
r -oord, and voiild fain behev(‘, with 'Ir Knight, 
tiiat man} of these lieart-striekcn cHiisions arc wnlten 
in a fictitious ehar.icter. Soiue of thorn had been eir- 
culnted before iri'JH, in vdilob year Francis Mer"s, a j 
eollectm*, mentions Shakspeare’s ‘siiLiared sonnets nni'ing ' 
his private friemK ’ ’I’liey wen- not puiibshed till 160!), * 
when I’homas Thorpe, a bookseller, gave them to the 
WTirld >vitli tins eurious dedication : — ‘ Tu ihe on/t/ licf/e^fer 
of tht'sr eus'uliifj xonnets, Mr H'. /f., aH futppirK‘s'% anil that 
rfermlp promiwi /nj our rrrr-lirouj povt^ wtshvth the u'cll- 
wisHng adventurer m forth. — T. !7\’ Mr Brown 

('onsid'ers these sonnets as forming a senes of yioeins, 
the greater jiart addressed to some male friend for wliom 
be ('oterfaios a passion amounting to idolatry, and the 
renmiiuler to a lemnle, his inislres:*, whom he charges 
W'ith infidelity, 'i’liey are full of passion and true 
poetry, but also marred with the conceit and hyperbole so 
common in that age. Tiie chief interest attaching to 
them is the curiosity to know what xktsoii of tlie times 
was the object of iShakspeare’s enthusiastic regard.^ To 
w’hom did he unbosom himself in such confiding strains? 
What man was worthy of such implicit devotion ? The 
self-abasement of the great poet is m.arvellous : the 
passion ■which seems for .a time to have been so fatal to 
his peace, was also destructive of the numbness aiui m- 
tegrifc}r*of his Character. ‘JNIr W. H.’ is supposed to 
Iiavo been William Herbert, afterwards the i-kirl of 
Pembroke, a nobleman of talent, but ill deserving such 

« age: The only biographical juirticulars to be dc- 
ftTrom the sonnets are, tliat their author regre Ted 
fe^ 'jicofessfon was that of an actor, when(*e Miis 
ni]iT]i^^%?^icivSed a brand;’ and th.at his friend sedneed 
fitom Tfijth'Ms mistress— which ofienoe the poet forgave! 
Tht' niysici^ which hangs over these sonnejs, their eare- 
kVjS and confused an*angement, ^ind the uncej*tainty as 
t(>Thb pcifsofi' to whom the}’' are addressed, make ns 
glhd to forgk that in them Shakspeare seems to srie.ik 
fii his own chanieter. We would fain see thehi wholly, 
ot in'piart; proved to be the work of .some other poet of 
the ago Of flliisabtith ; and we rejoice to think that there 
is hbcv^M^ncO th^t Shakspeare sanctioned their publi- 
cahoti. ^ ‘ ‘ ■ 

* Oh, bow much more doth beauty boauteoiia (»eom 
ornanioht whivli truth doth give ! 

■THio nm lookatAlr, hut fAim wc it dmn « , 

For that aweot odoiu* which 'CU>th in itdive, , ‘ ' 


The cajilior-bloomsi have full as doep a dyo 

.Ah tlic jKjrfunii'rt tinotuve of the ineca 

Tbmg on Huch thorns, and play its iwahtonly 

When hiimmci\ breath their masked biidn discloses r 

Ihit for their virliio only is their show ; , ' ' ■ 

They live un wooed, and unrespeo ted fade; ^ 

Die to themMilvcH, S',\ eet ronos do not w ; , , , 

(if thpir bu ci't deaths an‘ [»v\ cetest odours made.'— 54^4 

The tcndeftcy of all the recent researches and di«ec* I 
verics as to the chronology of Shakspeare’a jdays^ is to | 
show' that tfiey were written earlier than was formerly 
supposed, 'f he 'J’empest was long considered t<i pc Id® 
latest production, and hence it possesseid, as Mr Camp- j 
liell finely said, Mx sort of sacredness;’ as if ‘eousoious I 
that this wMs to bo his last work, the poet hud* been in- | 
spired to typify Jiimself as a wine, potent, ami benevo- i 
lent magician.’ The Tempest, however, as has lately ! 
been aseerlained, was acted at Whitehall in 1611. i 
’!o and the I’welftli Night wore produced before j 
Maiihelh ami ttu* Koimyv plays M'ig'c not ])rinted j 
tu. -ter the deatli of their autimr? and we havo no in- i 
formation us to their first jierforniauce on the stage. Ii 
Terhaps about the }var lOO.**, or his fortiotli year, may ^ 
be considered the jieriod w lien mind had tiltained | 
its full maturity, ami his imagination received most of 
its wondious stores of knowledge, drawn from reading 
and (ibservation. He was tlicn prepared to acliievo — 
and he did achieve— the greatest elforts of human in- 
tellect in the vide realms of jioetry. T!ie last menlum 
of his name as an actor occurs under tlie date (f Ajiril ’ 
16U1: and he must have been rcsidiait wdiolly at Strut- | 
fold before ICl'i; for in an indenture executed by him i 
ou the loth of Mar(‘l) in tlfat year, for the purcha.«e of t 
a dw'clling-house in the jirecinct of the Blackfriars, he ! 
is tlescribed us * William Sliskspeare of Stratford»npon- ! 
Avon, m the county of AN arwick, gentleman.’ He j 
voiild not have hiam so designateti in a iiOndoii deed! if j 
he liad eontinued to reside m the metro]K>lis. ‘He j 
would find still living at Stratford,’ says Mr Hunter, 
‘all the, i’amdies of the better condition whom ho had 
left there —the C'oinbcs, N ashes, Keynoldses, Muineys, 
Sadlers, Lane,s, Bishops — who would form for him a ■ 
social circle, in winch he might find more true enjoy- 
ment than in the intercourEc whieh he iiad with \h 0 
ingenious and the great, or in the triumph c>f his mateh- 
le>s gemus ovgr the envious jieople iJy u horn lu' had 
been surrounded.’ He \.'ould silso occasionally meet his 
brother poet and friend, Mieliael Drayton, who was a 
frequent visitor at Clillbrd, only a mile from {Stratford. 
The poet’s ovni means were ample, and such as would 
enable him to jiractisc a liberal hospitality. ’JJie in- 
come of Shakspt arc could not be less than L.1500 per 
annum of our present money. His fellow-coniedians, 
Alleyn and Burbage, w^re equally wealthy; so that the 
gains of a theatrical niaiiagcr and performer were in 
those days, under prudent management, superior to 
tliosc of most ordinary occupations. Genius and pru- 
di'ucc have indeed rarely been t;o combined ns in the 
ease of Shakspeare. As nn author, he liad no idiosyn- 
crasies to mar the even flow of his concepliuus, or dis- 
tort his view^s of nature ; and as a man, he seems to 
have been distinguishable only by his unafiected cheer^ 
fulness ami good nature. 

Our notices rc’spectirig fthc life of Shakspeare would 
be incomphde without the passage from Ward’® Diary, 
first published in ISJID. The Kev. John Ward was , 
vicar of Stratford from 16411 to 1679. He knew toothing 
personally of the poet ; but writing forty-six year® after 
liis death, he thus n^corded a tradition as to that event i-r- 

‘ 1 have heard that Mr Shaksiieare was a natural wit^ 
without any art at all. He frequented the .plays all his 
younger time, but in hia elder days lived at Stratfp®d» 
and supplied the stage with two plays every year* ,anA 
for it had an allowance so large, that ho epent at 
rate of L.1000 a-yoar, aa I have hei|3?d,, 

Drayton, and Ben Jonson, had a, merr!yiTm3et^|E*'aJ^Mi 
it seems. drank! too hard^for Bhakspeare dM^of * a^fover 
j there contracted.’ ♦ 

i The art of Shakapc*are has. been eanwacd more fully 
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and wisely since the days of this incurious Ticar ; but 
there may be an cuiumfjrathn of the truth in the report 
of the mcrry-Tneeting between the three poets. ‘ The 
will of Shakspeare was begun on February 25, 1C15-16. 
and completed on March 25, 1616. Shakspf3are .died 
on April 23d following. There was time, therefore, to 
have re-copied the will ; and tliis must Ifaye been in- 
tended. He describes himself as in perfect liealth w^hen 
the will was made, yet he dies so soon afterwards. This 
looks as if his sickness and death were sudden, and 
gives some countenance to the tradition concerning his 
death preserved by Ward.’ * 

The corrections and interlineations in the will seem to 
prove that it was a first draught, intended, as Mr Hunter 
supposes, to be re-copied, wdiile the feeble and trem- 
bling handwriting of tlie poet, seen in the signatures of 
bis name, betokens haste no less than the pressure of 
mortal sickness. 7'he la^jt warning had come, and there 
WAS no time for d(‘lay — 

V i’,, * Some say, the Gc-nhis bO 

Cries, Coinc ! to him that rntist die.’ 

' • '-^Trollus and Cnsiida 

And Slialfspeare died on his birtlKlay, and was interred 
in the church -whor^i he ’ivas baptised. The atiection of 
his relatives raised a fitting monument t(' his memory. 
lJut the wliole church may he considered his mausolcntn; 
and its tall spire risin;? abo\e Ihe ’woods of the Avon, 
shall, for generations yet to conic, fix the eyes of the 
pilgrim-poet and the wanderer from many lands. 


THE BANKRUPT’S SON. 

• A NARIIATIVE FOUNDED OX FACTS. 

It sometimes happens that the chara^ders of individuals 
assume a decided form by the interveiuion of an unex- 
pected incident, or the being jilaccd in new^ and respon- 
sible situations. Fcw% indeed, '^vliose liver have beep 
marked by uncommon energy and didiTmiiiation, tend- 
ing to the accomplishment of a definite purpose, but 
ms^ trace thikstarting point— the crisis in their history 
-~to some event which, by rousing their dormant i'acul- 
ties, or exciting* some hitherl.j slumbering motive, has 
given a new turn to their habits, and a new colour to 
ttieir lives. 

George Belmont ivas in bis nineteenth year wdion he 
received a Runnnons to atbmd tlic hick-bed of his father, 
who, nfter miiintaif!ing.a high rcputiition ns n trade.«- 
maii (Turing the greater portion of Jiis life, liad faikd in 
b'usiness, and ivhose constitution, already , .Rliakcn by 
cares .and disappointments, sunk under the combined 
evils of poverty and a keen sense of the degradation he 
believed attemJant upon liis bankruptcy. George was 
his oldest child. He had received a liberal education, 
and been intended for a phy.sicinn ; Imt bis father’s 
difficulties having deprived liini of llio means of com- 
pleting bis professional studies, he haA obtained a situa- 
tion in the counting-house of an extensive manufacturer 

in the town of C . Up to this period of his life 

George had Tnaiijfe.«ted no extraordinary energy or 
ability, but w'as regarded by, his employer as a steady 
well-disposed youth, possessing merely business talent 
sufficient to enable him to discharge liis duties in a 
satisfactory manner, 

Foung Belmont, who was considerably disappointed 
in not iHiing able to follow the profession he had chosen, 
and who imagined that he hfid a distaste for mercantile 
aftUirs, contented himself 'wdth the bare ]ierformance of 
his pres(!ribed dntj^, indulging secretly the hope that 
i simiething might yet turn up more congenial to bis ] 
' Wisims, From this dream of the future he bow?’* 
tsver, efibetnaUy arouised when standing hy 
of his dying father — sense of the responsibility attaoh- 
nig tohim as eldest child, and only sou a ^Idowcd 
yi^r, ^camc home to his understaiijl^hg aUd to his 


heart. On George’s arrival at home, he fotind that his 
father had been some hours speecliletls; though it was 
evident to his afflicted relations that he retained full 
possession of his faculties. With the anxious searching 
look 80 common to the dying, he gazed now on his wdfe, 
now on his little daughter, and then his eager eye 
sought the countenance of his son, who, struggling with 
emotion, made a vigorous effort to conduct himself witii 
manly fortitude. Replying to the wistful and touching 
look fixed on him, George said— ‘My dear fothcr; I 
will, by the help of God, endeavour to supply your 
place my mother and sister. T am young and strong. 
For your sake and theirs, I will devote myself to busi- 
ness, and do not doubt but 1 shall bo able to make them 
comfortable.’ And as the youth uttered these words, 
in a voice tremulous with grief, he bowed his bead, and 
tears fell thick and fast upon the almost rigid hand he 
held in his owm. 

But it no.w became evident that, though Gcor 2 <" had 
in part r^giilly interpreted his father’s wdshea, something 
yet remained unexpressed, wdiich disturbed his last mo- 
ments ; for l^e made violent efforts to sl:)cak, and ’w ith 
much difficulty articnlrited — ‘ I wish to say more — 
something more.’ (ieorge stooped to listen, but could 
only catch the wmrds — ‘ Sliould it ever be in yoiir pow'cr 

— Ill}'' son, promise me^ ’ It w as agonising to w’^it- 

nchs his inel!b('tual efforts to proceed ; Init just then the 
truth hashed across iiis son’s mind, and iu‘ exclaimed 
witli earnestness — ‘ 1 understand you, dear iathcr ; and 
1 do most solemnly promise, that if itf should be in 
my power, I will pay your creditors to the uttermost 
farthing; and may God iTosper me as, 1 fulfil this 
l>ronn«C‘.’ / 

i A beam of Joyliil satisfaction illuminated the counti- 
nance of ISIr Belmont. Ho grasj^ed tJic Inind of liis son, 
and appeared to iinoke a bl(.s«ing upon bini. 'Die 
wciglit removed from the mind of tin* suficrer. In 
tx'iuvfully closed his e}e.:, and in a few hourii Geoiv^* 
Bidniont was fatherless. 

Tills sad event proved an epoch in tlie life of tbi' 
young man. ’J'he affecting bCi‘ac be had witnessed, tlic 
sok'imi cngagenwmt he had enterni into, togoilur W’illi 
Ins <icw and hea\ 3 ^ resiionsibilitics, (^mibm -d to endow 
bin I with .strength of purpose to e nyfiy vigorously to 
business. Though very young, lu' soon rendered ’him- 
self useful and even necessary to liis emidoycr, wdio w’os 
glad to secure his services by such an increas(j of salary 
joined to a trifiing annuity si'curcd to the 'widows 
eivjblcd the family to live in comfort and maintain a 
rcsyiectable ai){>car.‘mee. Siiortly after tier iuisband’s 
death, Mrs Belmont removed to ('- — , where she iitit 
only had tlie advantage of her sim’s society, but wn^ 
also enabled to idacc her daughter Emily at a go(>d 
day school 

It is well known th.^t success in any employment 
naturally begets a fondness for it ; and thus it proved 
with George Belmont, whose activity and devotion to 
business increased with increasing years. Nor did his 
pro.sperity iempt him to swerve even in idea from his 
intention to pay the debts whicli so heavily weighed 
down the spirit of his popr father ; but George had yet 
to learn that there may be opposing motives, which 
may render the ixjrformance of duty distasteful and 
difficult. This lesson he was taught by painful expe- 
rience. 

Amongst *Emily’s schoolfellows there was one with 
whom silt* formed a close intimacy^ and firom whose 
society she derived both pkasure and advantage. Anna 
Burton w^s about three years older than Emily, Her 
father was a solicitor, and though not rich, he moved 
in society to which the Belmonts had not access. 
Childish intimacy ripened into friendship as the two 
girls approached womanhood. Through the interest of 
Mrs Burton, Emily, •when in her eighteenth year, ob- 
tained a situation as daily governess, which famished 
her with the means of independence, and enabled her 
Itill to enjoy the society of her mother and brother. 
The amiable qualities of Mi^ Burton,^ her beauty, 
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talents, and, above, all, the attention she paid to Mrs 
Belmont and Enuly, won the esteem and aflbetion of 
Oeorge, and insi>ired him with fresh motives to exer- 
tion, Receiving as much encouragement as a timid 
and respectful lover can expect so long as his sentiments 
remain undeclared, George for a time indulged in bliss- 
ful anticipations of future happiness, though without 
distinctly examining the Ibundation on which they were 
placed. A cessation in the visits of Ikliss Burton first 
led him into a train of uneasy reflections on this subje(;t, 
and compelled him to deal faithfully with his own heart, 
and to investigate his intentions. Eroni his sister, George 
learned tliat there was no diminution in Miss Rurton’s 
regard for tier. On the contrary, Emily declared that 
she fmmd her increasingly kind and attentive, with this 
only diflerence, that she avoided all occasions of inter- 
course with her brotlier. Jt was evident, then, that shf 
was influenced either by coquetry or the wishes of her 
friends, A little ctnisideratiou convinced ^George that 
the latter was the true reason. 

And now followed a struggle between duty and ineli- 
nation--the most severe, perliaps, to which a* young 
man similarly (dreumstaneed eau be cxjiosed. "j'^roni 
the period of bis fat tier’s death, young Belmont had 
observed the most rigid et'oriomy, denying himself e\en 
the reasonable and proper indulgences suitable to his 
age, in order to lay by jiart of Ins earnings towards tlie 
aecornplisbmont of that ol>ject which he looked upon 
as the most saered and important of his life. 'Phougli 
this pious fund was not yet suflieient to enahle hitn to 
re '••.ill ins j>ledge, he was master of a large 

en mgh to j)la(‘e him in a situation to ask tin hand of 
his beloved Anna. Delay might endanger the hapjn- 
ness of his ^fhwie life. He eould not bear that the 
woman he loved should labour under the imputation of 
indulging a preference lor one who did not p«).s.sess the 
sanction of her parents, <jr*'wlu) \mis regarded by then: 
as an inferior. iJesides, it would only be delaying the 
payment of his. father’s debts; Ins intentions would re- 
main the same — his exertions receive addii ional stimulus 
from Anna’s approval and sympathy. With such argu- 
ments did George for a time endeavour to persuade 
himself that he miglit, without mjustiee, defer the exe- 
cution of his long- treasured project; but. finally, a sense 
of liglit triumphed, and his renewed determination to 
roiieem his . ledge imparted to his agitated and troubled 
spint a degree of peace to which he had been for some 
time a stranger. 

Tile affeetion wdiiidi George Belmont bore Ids motlier 
operated as a powerful motive to his perseverance in 
tile path of duty. Her confidence in him was, he knew, 
unbounded. The Jiope that he would la the instrument 
of wiping away the only blot ujion the memory of her 
beloved liusband, liad hitherto proved the cordial which 
had sustained and cheered her during the seclusion and 
privations of her widowhood, imparting to her dech liiig 
years something of the liopcfulness of youth, as siie 
fondly pictured the time when, through the medium of 
the son, the honour of the father should be fully estab- 
lished, and her children receive the rewnird of their 
virtuous exertions and self-denial in the respect of the 
wise and good. To disappoint these cherished hopes, 
an 1 bt'tray the trust reposed in him, George felt to be 
impossible ; and he regarded it as most fortunate that, 
just at this time, he %vas requested by his employer to 
andertfike a journey to America. The«mission about 
to be intrusted to hlin was important and confidential. 
The period of his stay was uncertain ; but, on the other 
hand, the pecuniary advantages it held out were (^on 
siderable; and it was even hinted that a partnership 
might prove the result of a satisfactory arrangement of 
the business. • 

When George commuiucated to his mother the offer 
Bo received^ she at once ail vised him to accept it, 
lUlding, that the loss of his eociefy would be more than 
eoti^nsated for by her conviction that both his bodily 
atSmeatal health would be benefited by the chai>fee. 

this judicious patent super- 


intend the necessary preparations for his departure, 
wisely avoiding all unuoeessary and sentirnontal regrets; 
and whilst both mother and son refrained from explana- 
tions respecting the principal reason which reconciled 
them to the separation, they fully understood and ap- 
preV;iat^d the generosity and delicacy of each other. L,^, , 

We liope<our readers will not condemn Georg!e^in||||| ; 
confess thnt he actually sailed for New York s; 

making a single effort to communicate with th^ 
of Ins aficctiona; and Anna — but wo forbear 
gating minutidy the .state of the lady's feelings j' H ' 
suffice to say, that, allowing for tlu' due proportion 
the self- in dieted torments to which lovers arojiablc, SnC * 
hflicved that slu' discerned the true state of the ease, 
and, strong in faith, she hoped for the b. st. 

VVe Will pass over the eighteen, months spent by Mr 

’niont in (he United States, and introduce him again 
leaders at the end of that time, greatly improved 
' in manner and eircunistances. . Extciisivu inter- 
course with tlie world, joined to the information he had 
gained in liis tiavels, liad done much to correct the toO-/ 
retiring and .-ilmost bashful deineanour of the clerk,*' 
whose sedt'ntar)' and retired ha>>ils hiul kept him igno- 
rant of the forms of polished socii'ty. Having skill'iilly 
transacted the business on winch lie was sent, he had 
received as the rc'ward of his exerfvons a small share in 
llie lucrative concern to whose interests he had unre- 
mittingly do voted himself for the last ten years; and 
though hut a month Juid elax>sed since Jus arrival in 
England, lie laid liad ample time to x>rovc the truth of i 
tlie proverb — * Men will ijiraise thee when thou doest 
well to thyself.’ 

‘A month! can it be only a month since my son's 
return home?’ thought IMrs Belmont, as she eat await- 
ing the return of the young })eo]jle from an evd^nng 
party givon by George's late enqiloyci, for the express 
purpo.se of intioducing -Mr Belmont to a select circle of 
liis liieiids; ‘and yet bow many events seem crowded 
into ibiit sliort sjiaee. My dear George a servant po 1 
longer, but a partner m the most extensive coneerm jite ’ 
C ; liis long-hoarded and hardly -earned Ravings in- 

creased to an amount feullleient to enable him to call 
together the creditors of his father, and satisfy all their 
just demands; and my daughter— •m.v inudesl, afiiic- • 
tionate Emil^" — enabled, by Ins means, to mix on t^jrras 
of equality wiili the societj' she is fitted to arforn. 

“ Surely gfiodiiess and nuTcy have followed me,** and ^ 
my “mourning is turned into rejoiciiig.”” As these 
and similar reflections jia-ssod thrmigh the rninti of the ^ 
mother, her heart swelled wntli eimnions of grall^iude to 
Him W'ho has Rtyled hnnsGf the God of the fatherless 
and widow. She was aroused by eurriagc-whcels, and 
in a ft‘w minutes was joined by lier ehildreu. 

‘Ob, mamma!’ exclaimed Emily, as she (MTWmly em- 
braced her, ‘ you should have beca wdth U8 this evening 
to w'itiiess your son’s triumph. I assure you Mr Bel- 
mont lias created quite a sensation, and been the liou of 
the party.’ 

‘Nay, you do injustice to the successful debut of 
Miss Belmont,’ observed her brother gaily; ‘what think 
you, mother, of our little demure governess setting up 
for a belle ? ’ , 

* But, seriously,’ pursued the young lady, * it lias been 
highly amusing to witness the polite attentions we liavo 
both received from persoins who lately would have 
treated us as inferiors, Mr Burton, especially, was ex- | 
tremely cordial, and so pointed in his behaviour to 
(^reorge, that Anna was evidently distressed by it^ and 
I thought her unusually reserved. If 1 am not mis- 
lakcn, he gave you a pressing invitation to his house, 
Mr Belmont?’ 

‘Yes,* replied George, ‘1 am happy to say he did. 
And noAv, mother, if you are not too tired and sleepy, I 
should be glad to ask your advice on a subject, oji. great 
importance to me.’ 

‘ I understand you, my dear eon, and my advice 
mafry. Hitherto your ^sitiou and circumstances have 
prescribed silence as your wisest and most honourable 
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No'v- your altered situation and e^s:ce%n1; f^ro- 
Bpbcts leave you al; liberty to urpj your suit I 
and believe you |)ossbss the esteem of our dear Aliifk 
You liave my cordial approbation and bJcssinjj.* 

' ‘ Thahk you ; this is only wliat I expected from you, 

dear mother ; but I feci far from sanguine as to my true- 
cess. I think~that is, I hope— Anna and I understand 
ertOh other,* but; notwithstanding Mr Burtofi’^l apparent 
cordiality, I apprehend some difficulty respecting the 
disposal I am about to make of my ready money. You 
knoW I bSnnot marry without funds, and I fear he will 
make me any advance, nor sanction the nc- 
delay. In that case, what I am to do is the 

‘.Would it not be advisable to wait until you hare 
msiThe^ewditors, and settled tlio business?* suggested 
l^ri^ Belmont. • 

Dear- mot lior^ no. I cannot consent to keep Anna 
longer in suspense. Tan|no8toic, and my experience 
this night has convinced me that it would he unjust to 
• her to postjwne my dtichiration. No, no; 1 will seal my 
’fate to-morrow ; and if Mr Burton raises objections, 
Anna will at all events J^now that 1 am not to blame.’ 

Having made this magnanimous resolve, (icorgc went 
to bed, hut not to sleep. Excited by his rec ent inlcr- 
view with Miss Burton, whose* un.'idected delicacy and 
womanly reserve had charmed and touched him* and 
agitated by doubts and fears as to tlie result of liis in- 
terview with lier father, !hj lay rmninnting upon his 
prospcc|;8 ; and when at last ho fell into iui unc.isy 
‘ slumber, his dreams were hut a oontinuatiou of his 
waking reveries. * 

With a beating heart did our hero knock at the door 
of Mr Burton’s house on tiie followhij* morning, and rc- 
j quest a private audience of that gentleman. Onhcii'.g 
I ushdred into the library, George at once explained tin* 
object of his visit with the eloquence v hich true t\ cling 
never fails to inspire, urging his long-oherishcd atll ction, 
and touching slightly upon tlic pain and anxiety he had 
I endured wliilst following the course lie deemed honour- 
•able with his sense of tlie rohitive po.sitions of Miss 
Burton and himself. So far ail seemed ‘prosperous. 
Nothing could ^jcceed the urbanity of Mr Burton, who 
I ' Varmly eommendCKl the line of conduct pursued by liis 
' young friend, and expressed hiuiself much obliged by it ; 

but when George proceedgtl to state briefly and simjdy 
i 'the obligations Vfiich devolved upon him, previous to 
settleffiont in life, he was listened to with eon- 
’i lifraincd politeness. In vain did he pause in his relu- 
™u for an expression of sympathy or look of approba- 
^?®bn. A silent bow was the only tolcen vouchsafed by 
. his auditor. Embarrassed, lie scarcely knew why, George 
found liimself at the end of his story with a conscious- 
ness that be had utterly failed in making the impression 
he liad detgired. After a pause of a few moments, dur- 
ing wbicli Mr Burton appeared waiting in expectation 
of some farther communication, he said, ‘You are not 
so young a man, Mr Belmont, nor so ignorant of the 
world, as'to entertain any romantic no^mis respecting 
love in a cottage, I presume ; I am therefore at a loss to 
understand your precise motive in honouring me with 
this explanation.* With increased confusion George 
; replied that he had hoped feuj Mr Burton’s advice (lie 
had well nigh said assistance). He considered it his 
duty thus explicitly to state his circunistaiic*es previous 
to making any attempt to ascertain tlie sentiments of 
Miss Burton towards himself, a point on which he felt 
, naturally most solicitous ; and his prospects being now 
good, he trusted a little delay would not prove a serious 
objection. ' 

‘ Certainly not/ was Mr Burton’s reply ; ‘ hut since ‘ 
, you have ^pressed a wish for my ddvico, you rriust 
^ow me tfl|^^^10|gft>think the intention you enter- 
; -pkin affairs, though it does great 

« ! is rather singular, and the 
than real. It is well known 
Jnisfbrtunes were the result of upto^ 
cutCUmjitinces, and not ol any miseOndiict onaiis 


part; He acted^thrbughoWlwiari upright maniierj aiffi 
lio blame can possibly ateaeh'te Mi^nfcmu^ itappeati 
to me untieCessa'ry that you 'ehould inhomireniemo your J- 
s^lfforthc sake of' doing what tieliher law nor equity 
requires of you.’ ' ‘ ‘ ■ ' 

* I Will nut attempt to a^gue the point^^ith you, sir/ 
George modestly answered-; ‘but must remind you 
that I am bound by a voluntary and solemn pTOmiso, 
given at a' time when such engagements are deemed 
nio-’t sacred;" ‘ ' * 

‘Well, t^ll^‘t%!5blned Mr Burton; ‘there no need of 
hurry. I^Ot nleTebommend you to take time to recon- 
sider the matter. Do nothinff in haste, my‘ yoUng friend. 
A few years cannot afTbct the spirit of tlie •promise. 
Allow me to rccuU your words, T hope a little delay will 
not prove a serious objection.’ Here Mr Biirtofi indulged 
in a patronising laugh ; then rising, lie added, ‘ In the 
meantime, 1 shall be happy to introduce you to Miss 
Burton, uith whom you can talk over this wcigiity 
atikir. The iniluence of the ladies is, we know, most 
powerful ; and should you decide to make use of the cash 
for a time, I shall raise no obstacle to your Irishes, and 
rc{p:ct tliat my affairs will not admit of my doing mm'C 
at present.’ 

The mortification and di«appointmi*nt George had 
experienced during this eonversatiim were amply fttone<i 
for by the cordiality with which Anna sympathised in 
his views, and Rtrengthencd his purposes. Had hor 
father commended his intent ions, and ofli.'red to lind 
hiei means of marrying without dday, he could hot 
lja\e h.id a lighh-r heart, or more buoyant ‘spirits, th.aii 
ven* the remits of his explanation with the daiigldcr, 
in whose aiTection and constancy he felt unjionndcd re- 
h inix. 'rnu*, the;r union must be pristpiyied, and that 
to an indeliiutc period ; hut they shouhi commence life 
free and unshackled, indebted to their mutual prudem^ 
and FC'If-denial for tliat independence which they only 
can appreciate who Inivo known the misery arising from 
a load of debt. 

About a Meek after G(‘orge’s interview with Mr Bur- 
ton, that gentlem.-.n, wliilst seated at breakfast, glanidng 
over the county Tu*M\s])}\}K’r, obscTvcd, to his no smull 
aurprisf*, an advertisement addressed to tic creditors of 
the laio Mr Behuont, appointing an early day for the 
examination and discharge of their respi'ctive claims. 
With a mixture of sarcasm and vexation, he commented 
upon what he styled the quixotic folly of the cool and 
uiiimpassioned lover he congratulated his daught<*r on 
possessing. 'I’o hi.s remarks Anna listenfxl in silmn’o; 
but the oxjwe.ssion of her fine countennuce. and her 
M'holc demeanour, evinced such perfect (;ontentmcnt, 
such calm and settled happiness, that the man of the 
world was abashed, ns the conviction flashed across his 
mind that Ins chihl enjoyed a fblicity superior in kitui, 
and more lasting in duration, than ever could result 
from the realisation of the most brilliant schemes of a 
merely selfish nature. 1’here are moments when the 
most worldly characters are compelled to Ixjlieve in the 
existence of disinterested virtue ; and it is seldom such 
belie f reaches the understanding through the medimu 
of the afiections, without exercising a beneficial fthfi 
softening influence. Certain it is, that from this time 
Mr Burton refrained from any allusions to Guorge^s 
folly ; and though he stood aloof from rendering active 
service to the lovers, he offered no obstacle to Mr Bel- 
mont’s visits as his daughters affianced huiibartd. ^ b r 

A little moili than a year elapsed aftei^ Mr SBOlUKMit’s 
return froth America, before lie found himself abTe to 
offer a home to his beloved Anna. It wouUli Atwtbfiess 
have retluired a mueh longer time* hod not her wifehes 
and views been moderate as his own. Who can describe 
his happiness as Ito sat by the clear bright fire om his 
owfi hearth, his wife by his side; fully alive totosWeet 
influences of home and domesri© enjoyment, heightened 
by the consciousness that to his oam persevering exer* 
tions he was indebted ibr his present posHjon and,|ao-. 

SjWCtS. ’> ‘ , ' • < -r ^ 1' ' ' ! 

tThc young people had been married ©nljr a month* 
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and had' that , from weeding tour^ 

The frienJs aeaeoaUted to welconig thenyjirere deparM- 
The nkiU aad/goodtaste of Emily, who iHCd durioKtiiejr 
absonoe airanged their UttUi establishment, had been 
warmly commended by the bride, who was by no means 
insensible to th& itnporfcance of being mistress of a house 
she coiild, call her own. It was .Saturday evening. The 
morrow mmst usher tliom into the little world of which 
henceforward-they should form a part ; and there are few 
yoiing couples, witli affection as true and strong as theirs, 
but regret tiie termination of the n^arnage excursion. 
To mix in ^neral society, give and receive the visits of 
mearo acqnaintancesi, and eugago in tlie every-day busi- 
ness of life, appears, imdersuch circumstances, no incon- 
siderable sacrifice. So thought our bride and bride- 
groom, who discussed their future plans, and indulged 
in past reminiscences on this evening witli as much 
seriouancss as if they apprehended it was the last they 
should spend alone. 

‘ And now, Anna,’ inquired (leorgo, ‘ tell me candidly, 
do you not regret advising me to reject the offered loan 
of my partner, that we might have commenced life with 
a little more style?’ ‘ No, indeed, I do not.’ 

‘ But, dearest, only consider the remarks your genteel 
acquaintances will make on the vi-ry plain and mqire- 
temiing furniture, and the smallness of tlie house.’ 

‘ Fortunately 1 shall not hear their remarks,’ returned 
she laughing ; ‘ and if 1 did, I could assure them that 
1 have more pleasure in knowing that what we possess 
is truly our own. than all the borrowed style m the world 
' could, afford Ine.’ 

I ’ t) say nothing of the plevisnrc your generous heart 
I experiences, in the sacrifice you made for my mother,’ 

I added her liu^band with tendernesh. 

! * Oh, (ieorge, let that subject never more lie mentioned 

' between ns. You humble and mortify me by such allu- 
sions. I must indeed be selfish to hesitate hetw'een the 
; comfort of our dear parent aitd a silver tea-service, w lucii 
after all would have been rather out of place hen 

‘ Vet your father gave you money fur that express 
purpose, and how can you account to him for its non- 
; appearance ? ’ 

‘ Oil, as to that, I shall preserve a discreet silence. T 
! hardly expect he will inquire into the history of my 
j magnificont dowry.’ 

* if he should, 1 will provide 3 ^ou wdth an answer,’ 
j said George, rising and unlocking a small closet placed 
I in a recess, and displaying to the astonished gaze of his 

bnde a handsome collection of plate, consisting of tea 
and coffee equipage, salver, cake- basket, and candlestick. 

* My dear George, liow' came you by these expensive 
articles ? ’ she inquired. 

Her husband placed a letter in licr hand, and gently 
drawing her to the sofa, sat by her side as she read it. 
It was from the creditors of the late Mr Belmont, and 
was dated tw'o months previous to the time of George’s 
marriage. Its purport was to infi^rm him that, wL iful 
j to o:^r liim a testimonial of their esteem, tliey had 
I miule a selection of plate, which they trusted would 
; firute acceptable in the interesting circumstances in 
I whidi they understood him to be placed. To this an- 
mnincement wa 9 subjoined a list of the articles. Vanoiis 
the emotions of the young wife as she read. Fecl- 
Higs of gratified affection, however, predominated j and, 
fliSling no words to express tliem, a few unhidden tears 
fell bn the letter as she quietly refolded ih Her fond 
husband' kissejJ them aw^ay. • 

* You do not inquire why I kept this afmir a secret, 

lie tomorked. ^ 

* X suppose you wished to give me an agreeable sur- 

tMPise P’ she replied. ^ 

. a did at firsts but when your, father presented you 
with mteiey to purchase plate, and you insisted fipoii 
applying it to my motJier’s use 1 loved you so dearly 
for your self*denial, that I almost feared to break the 
.chariU'by teUlug you of our riches ; so J put it off, that 
I might the longer admire iny wife’s superiority to the 
foiWos of heraelE,^ • 


‘Your wdfe thanks you ; but, you overrate my philo- 
sophy, if you imagine that I shall hot feel pride and 
pleasure in the pos-session of this delicate and ,yeU* timed 
present.’ ^ . 

‘ Then you will not think it out of plane our 

sm^l house, ell, Anna?’ , 

‘‘No,, truly; I can think nothing out of idabe wh|(o|i 
serves to rcfiiind me that your noble and aisintere^^tiild 
conduct libs gained the esteem and approbation ymjk ao 
well merit* ’ , , .w, 

‘Kathcr, my dear wife, let this costly gift serve to 
sjure us witli a thaukful recollection of the past, tliat^ip 
all our future struggles between inclination and duty, 
we. m;iy be enabled to exercise tlic S('lf-ct)ntrcl which af 
this moment so greatly augirients our happiness,’ 

With such views and principles, it is almost needless 
to add that the Belmonts continiu'd a prosperous and 
.! *' 3 " fannlv. In th(> course of time Emily. married, 

. cm* appnibat ion of her mother and brother. In 
ji . e of her daughteu* Mrs Bdmont founM a comfortalilo 
home, and lived many yenrs, surrounded by her chil- ^ 
dren'a children, fully realising the truth of the wdsc/ 
man’s saying— ‘The just wallvcth in his integrity ; lits 
children arc lilesscd after liim.’ * 


‘MO LEV l)00:^Li:S.’ 

A KI.UTCH OT’ ]UJ.Sa rnAIlAOTrK. 

r.v inns s. r. hall. 

1 no not know why the active, quick, intelligent, and ' 
must dcM'idedly ricau litt’Jt- be^ gar- worn an 1 remember 
in my young days was called Doodles, Doodles must 
have been one of those nicknames wJiich the Irish, 
from the highest to the lowi st, arc so fond of bestowing. 

If over begging wa.^ a prine.iiilt*, rather th.in a ncccmity, 
it was in the case of poor Molly, cdio could knit, 
spin, sew, and she wouhl do all these occasionally*,' and 
for a brief time ; but nothing could induce her to aocep,!;* 
payment for labour; and if asked for assistance, she 
■would invariably take ‘huff,’ and absent herself al-* 
together for a month or move from, those who would 
have acted as her taskmasters. The B^nnow cottagers 
knew this *, and the dw'ellcrs on the moor managed to 
keep liloily Doodles frequently occupied, by leaving ‘ a 
rock of llax’ untouched on the wheel, or a stooking just 
‘set up’ on the net dies, or*a shirt half nuule on tlie 
tabic, when she came in sight, knowing full well fhat tho 
little w'oman’s activity would prevent her sitting quiet. 
She wamld enter the cahui with 4he usual bcnedicUoti 
of ‘ God save nil here’ — he immediately inviten*to lake ' 
an ‘ air of the fire,' or a ‘ ahorfi of the pipe.’ And aftqt 
she was sufficiently ivarmcd and comforted, she would 
untie the blue cloak which draped the ‘ hump’ of sun- 
dries — meal, iiotatocs, a blanket, tea-kettle, and a 
change of clothes — that were strapped over her fijioul- 
ders. Bhe would tlum loosen her pack ; and,, without 
any invitation, begin to sing a song, ^ Of course the 
household croiy’ded round Mollj^ to listen to her wdld 
and pleasing niclodjs and after a little timO» without 
breaking off, she would draw to ‘ the wheel,’ or take up 
‘the needles,’ or the shirt, and work away-rpev^r 
putting down what she commenced until it 'Was fini«|lied. 
llcr knitting was a sort of magical performance ; her 
thick little fingers flying like lightning—twist, ovtir— 
twist, over; while the ball rolled until it reeled from 
unusual activity. ^ 

Molly’s gray restless eyes were as unceasingly em- 
ployed as her tongue and fingers,; yqt she bore the 
amiable character of never fetching or carrying, ‘ exeeipt 
lor good.’ Sim had a purely henevolept mind ; seldom 
begging for herself, but begging, 
and helpless of her, multitudin(mt|^ll|9i^ 
wore large and coarse;, but thercAii^^ . the 

wrinkled expressiqn of hutnoug;;^^^Op^ 
aroqiifi'lw mouth. : The, voice lln 
was soft '.and .musicaEp and, 

I always ^soqqluded.byu iwW 
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years she was invariably accoropanied by a lone, 

“ leatti ugly dog^ that was disliked not only by the weU- 
jbd creatures of its own species, as a matter of course, 
but by all Molly^s friends and patrons. 

‘ MolIy^E j jQ jjgj. Qjjg * j wonder you endure 
that horrid dog.’ ^ .* 

‘ Bure, if I didn't, no one else would, miss^* 

^ ‘ Yes, that is quite certain ; it’s very u^ly,’ * 

‘ The ugly and the liandsome are sent into tlie world 
together ; and if the Lord above gives a share of the 
nnivorse to them both, sure we have no right to take it 
from them. Besides, what’s ugly in your sight, miss 
(saving yer presence), isn’t ugly in mine. The craythur 
hasn’t a shimmer of light in his poor ould eyes, and yet 
it would be mighty hard, when he turns their darkness 
on me, to refuse him — the bone of the piece of meat 
I ye’re going to order me this first of the blessed month 
I of May; and poor Judy O'Lynii, and her five fatherless 
j children, waiting for it, aKd they not able to raise their 
heads after the fever for w'ant of a little nourishment.’ 

* Molly, you could get plenty of work to do, and earn 
j money for Mrs O’Lynn and her family, if you pleased.* 

* It would be a long time before 1 could earn the i>rice 
j of the meat your ladyship’s going to order me. And, 
i sure, the only pleasure I have in life is doing a hand’s 
i turn, just for love — that’s all. I'liere’s no nsc, dear, in 
j yer evening any sort of slavery to me. I’ll walk night 
I and day, and go on my bare knees Ircnn this to Newry, 

to serve any poor Christian that’s in throuble, let alone 
you, or the likes of you ; so give me the meat, and God 
reward you. And there's Ke^dy the Kaiiger, poor man. 
■Well, darling miss, I know lie takes tlie drop some- 
times ; but he’s ould, dear, and Ins wifi's left him.’ 

‘ When, Molly ?’ 

‘ he other day, miss, that’s all. Slio died, clear, ot a 
suddent; and to kill the grief, alanuan! — ah, sure it 
isn’t that ’d excuse it— for it's a sin and a folly — but, 
my darling, the heart throuble andtluj temptation ; but 
he’s as good as booksworn at the priest’s knee againhl 
^it, when the frat month's over. It’s the only w.iy lie 
has to quell the throuble ; and I’ll not say a word for 
him now, dear, uhtil his month’s up for the drink. If 
he keeps anotHbr month from it, then you’ll ask x our 
^ grandpapa, dear, to give him v pair of trousers. J^Ir 
Gray has prpmked me a coat — one nf his sc ariest hunt- 
ing-coats, avournoen ; and I have a waisteoat for him 
in my tea-kettle, so that the craythur will go daeont to 
his grave J Do, dear ; that’s a darling, it’s mighty tall 
ye’re growing, and like yer grandmother, jewel — the 
hcavenalie her bed !’ 

Molly W^e a lieroine too; though her heroism w^as 
nql^^QBi^rded, it was long remenibctred. She was wading 
tj^Ugh the Scaur one morning, when she saw a gentle- 
man well known for Ids parsimony, and distinguished 
from the numerous family of Wliites, of which he was a 
member, by the name of ‘ White Shadow* — a lean, thin, 
pinched up, hungry-looking man, with a full purse and 
' an imjierturbable heart. He was coming down the pass 
when she first saw him ; and just as slie had waded 
through the water, White Shadow eptered it. Severtd 
, cockle-gatherers were busied in ‘the slob,’ and stood 
still to see him pass over on his half-starved steed. 
Whether the horse was too wi^k to encounter the cur- 
rent, or some siiirit moved it to get rid of its master, it 
is impossible to tell ; but in less than two minutes the 
Bb^dow was struggling with the salt sea current, and 
crying for assistance. ‘Will none of you help him?’ 
said Molly Doodles, unfastening her bundles of beggary. 
Borne of the men shook tlieirtags, and laughed, while 
the half-naked urcluus screamed like frighted sea-mews ; , 
in another moment the brave little woman had plunged 
in to the rescue, swimming strongly and stoutly, until 
she brought him i to shore amid the shouts of the cockle- 
^ gatherers, wl\o, 'tSiough they made no attempt to rescue 
I >*the man, had saveri the horse. 

: 1 * ‘ qiood >{||;oman, Molly; good woman,’ exclaimed the 
i Sidripping and shivering White Shadow, looking moare 
Maii'^v^like the wie^ of debased humanity^ ' ' ^ Qood 


woman-— deat^me, how warm, and stout, and rosy you 
look!’ aud tWi he fumbled in his pocket, and at last, 
while the cocklc-gatherers crowded round to see what 
Molly would receive as a reward for her bravery, he 
drew forth a coin, and placed it in her hand. > 

‘ Show us, show us ; is it gdd, Molly ; is it gold ?’ they 
inquired. 

Molly opened her palm, still swollen from the exertion 
of saving a drowning man, and there, shrinking into the 
smallest possible compass, as if thoroughly ashamed of 
itself, was a solitary old-fashioned silver sixpence ! 

‘ And is that all, is that all,?’ they exclaimed, 

‘ All,’ repeated Molly, looking at the Shadow from 
head to foot, wretched and miserably miserable as he 
Avas — ‘ ALL, boys dear ; and isnH it enough fen' saving the 
likes of /im?’ She turned off with a light • scornful 
laugh, and bestowed the reward upon the next Ix^purar 
she met. 

The miscr^ Avas no longer called the White, hut the 
Sixpenny Shadow ; and tlie name continued A^dfcli him, 
and to his memory, to this day. 

Molly flourished in the okl tinuis of Irish lieggarv ; 
but of all the beggars 1 CA-er knew, she possessufl the 
most originality, the most ready and gentle wit. If you 
refused her one thing, she would ask you for anolhiT , ii 
you denied that, for a third. It was impossible to get 
rid of her, for no one had the heart to treat harshly the 
poor beggar whoso bencA^plenee was socager and earnest, 
and A\'ho Avas never suspected of falsehood or selfishness. 
The door was ncA'cr shut against her; sunk lier singular 
— indeed J may Avell call it peculiar — cleaulini^ss was 
always a pleasure to witiK^ss. She Avas also the champion 
of all the ‘great ancient ould families*/ "and il you 

asked her Avliat she got hist at Mr O Tins, or G 

the other, Avho Avere known to be of fallen fortunes, 
Molly Avould answer, ‘Troth, dear, 1 never go near 
tlie place at all .nt oil now*; 1 wouldn't take the hredth 
of m3' nail from ’em —not I iiuleed ; I only pay 1113' dutA’ 
to the fine old gentleman as he comes from mass, droji- 
piiig doAvn on my two hare knees, and praying for him 
heart and soich as lie jiasses by : and my spirit is such, 
that I’d knoe.k every head off that would w'car a hat 
before him; cock 'em up with bats, inde(.d, to vowr 
their cooluns, and the like of him to the fore ! No, dear, 
my heart’s too sore for his honour to trouble him with a 
sorruAA% Avhich now — God help tis! — he couldn’t cure!’ 

When IMolly’s dog died, she adop*^e«i a little blind bo3^ 
Instcjul of her blind quadruped, a fatherless and mother- 
less eliild ; but her love for him did not make her forgot 
the necessitii^s of others. Bhc tormented us just as 
usual. Tile l>o3', she said, was taken care of by all Avho 
took care of her; but that Avas no reason why she 
wasn’t to speak a w^ord for the poor Ghristians, 

who were, like herself, the pilgrims of beggary to their 
life’s end. 

She was very liberal in her promises of rew^ards here- 
after to those who complied with her requests, pray- 
ing for ‘ God to mark ’em to glory,’ to ‘ lighten their 
path, and pour blessings down on 'em day and night.’ 
‘CroAvns in heaven’ were always insured to those w'ho 
bestowed their gifts cheerfully — the heavens were cer- 
tain to be their bed; and they were secured all man- 
ner of earthly joys — the fruits of the blessings of the 
poor : but these are the ordinary prayers of beggary. 
Molly often soared higher; and her prornise concerning 
the clothes sh# begged for R«xldy the Ranger, to enable 
him to walk dacent to his grave, is wotth remeib bor- 
ing. It was many months before Reddy continued a 
month sober; but at last he did so, and then Molly 
set about recovering her ‘ claims.* She slung the jacket 
and waisteoat over her shoulder in triumph, and called 
fortli her eloquence to obtain the other garment. ‘ Sure 
it’s not leaving him, trusting to a coat and waiatcoat to 
walk dacent to his grave you’d be ! I’ll go bail he’ll not 
go back to the whisky. Oh* then, wisharoguel if St 
I’athrick had only bknished it but of the oou||try I Now 
do> yer honour, give it for him* end Up -Lord will in- 
crease yer store every hour of ffi. Ah, sure, jt 
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ifltft hardisningr yer heart you’d be against the poor! 
The young lady said she’d ax it from yon, after he’d 
had his fling for a month, and tlien took up with daeency 
and quietness for another : do, and may the Lord bless 
and prosper you. Sure yer honour wouldn’t be worse 
than the other gintlemen that’s helping him ; an’ if yer 
honour can throw in a tlirifle for the widow Gillispie’s 
son that has the sickness, we’ll be ever thankful, God 
help us r 

At last a bargain was struck, that if the required gar- 
ment was given, Molly was to ask nothing else during 
the next six months, she promised, cunningly 

qualifying it with, ‘ I’ll ask nothing clse^/rom yer honotUy 
which left her at lil)erty to torment every other member 
of the family. At length the trousers were bestowed. 

‘ '^rhere ! ’ she exclaimed, ‘ there, Reddy, it’s in luck ye 
are, y(‘ ould villain of a craythur! but that’s a i»oor thing 
-“-that’s a poor thing in comparison — a poor thing to yei 
honour’s share !’ 

^ My share, Moll})*?’ inquired the good-natured old 
gentlemaii ; ‘and what’s tiuit, 1 pray you?’ 

‘Ye’re 1 ut(‘ now I’ contimied ^lolly, apost.nqdiising 
the garments; ‘ye’re here now; but yrU he m ylory 
hefftn him, ye will; and isn’t it in luck his honour will 
i)C then, ■when ye tjtoc evtJenra of his charity!' 

Poor Molly I the last time I saw her she was old, but 
still companioned by th (3 blind boy she had fostered 
when a child. 'J’iu'v were sitting liy the road-side, ami 
he was playing on the flute the airs sliei^scd to sing. 
1 inqnired i^shc still begged for others, or asked charily 
flu htrsclf? ‘ Not for mysell',’ she answered ; ‘ every one 
Pkes tliis boy’s music, and lie’s very good to :ue — God 
bless iiini ! * Ho now^ I only heg.;Jir cojfins and shrowis Jor 
tlu>se who mu^ soon da !' Poor old Alollv ! 


J’ROVKRniAL SAYPNGS— PRKNt’ii AM; 
ENGTdSJL 

.ioMN Uav, in the prefai'e to bis collection of* English 
I’rorerbs, remarks that a proverb ‘ is usu.illy defined as 
an instructive sentence, or common and pithy saying, in ! 
V Inch more is generally designed than ex^iressed ; famous 
for its jiecuUarity and eleganee, and therefore adopled 
by Die learned as well as the vulgar, by whicli ’tis dis- 
liMguisbevi .'Om counterfeits that want such authority.' 
Proverbs, tlifTcforc, generally consisting of such quaint 
and apt jihrases as are easily r jtained in the memory, 
have been used bv all nations to convey some piece of 
moral advice or warning. So universal are many of the 
most popular of them in their application, that the same 
appear, with slight modification, in nearly every lan- 
guage; that is spoken upon eartli. Equivalents for many 
^of tlic most striking of the proverbs used in this country 
"‘are found not only in Arabia, I’ersia, and Turkey, but 
in China. 

An industrious and learned French* author has com- 
piled a very useful work on the proverbs of his own 
country in connexion with parallel adages of other re- 
gions from which it is our purpose to translate a few 
^lurioufi and entertaining passages having reference to 
English proverbs, adding such information from our 
cn ’^n stores as will elucidate or illustrate the French text. 

The first article in this amusing dictionary relates 
Rppt'oi>riately to the first letter of the alphabet. Many 
.of our readers must have heard the cbiflression ‘A. 1’ 
appbed to some individual whom it is wisl^^d shonl<l be 
piiuiOd at the very head of his class. This is gencrnlly 
supposed to be a proverbial saying derived from the 
Americanst who borro^^ed it from the mark and number 
by which the largest and best merchant-ships are rogis- 

# RSctlohnaim, Etyiuologiquo, IPvtoriqiie, et Anecdotique dos 
’ Proverbes et dos liooiitions Proverbial de la Langue Franyaise, cn 
rapi>ort avec dea Proverbes, and dt^s Locutions Froverbialos dos 
aiitrefl Lungiww. Par P, M, Quitard (Dictionary. Etymologic, 
IliMtoric, and Aueodotlo, of Provorbs and ProverbUd Sayings of the 
French Langtiago, with refca^nec to Proverbs, &c. of other^aii- 
guages}. Paris. 1842. _ 


tered at the government offices. We find, however, 
from M. tjuitard, that a similar distinguishing appella- 
tion has long existed in P’rance; and an individual, 
eminent in his line, is said * to be marked with.^aii A’ — 
(Eire imrquc a Va), The most probable conjecture as 
to tjie origin of the term, is the pre-eminence whicli has 
alw.aya* beep given to the letter A in the alphabet of 
nearly cv#ry language ; and we learn that what we Sup- 
post; to be a modern use of it, was in vogue amongst the 
ancient Homans. Martial, in Jiis fifty-seventh epigram^ 
speaking of a certain Codrus, distinguishes him . above 
the other fashionable men of Rome by the splendour of 
liis apparel, calling him Aljdm pcvulatjorum, whicli sig- 
nifies ‘the A amongst those ^^ho display the' mantle.’ 
T'iie above Frcindi saying is supiioscd to have obtained 
currency from Alsace, where the prebeuds of the catUe- 
d- Is were arranged, alpliabetieally, acdording to their 
'■■.ly value: and Die liolders of Diem,’ or pre^ 
lories, were called ‘ C'anon A,’ ‘ tkwion B,’ ‘ Canon 
(;, &c. 

In another page, we find a more striking instance of* 
tlie antiquity of sayings, supposed, from recent cir- 
cumstaiK'cs, to be quite uiodem. During tlu< fifteen 
years that the FriMicli have possessed Algeria, nothing 
is more natural Dian tliat people at home should ask 
one another — ‘ What is the new's hi (or from) Africa?' 

— i^Qo'y (i-t~il de nouvcdH eii AjYujuci) and that such a 
question should pass into a proverb, to he used when 
a ])trson is angling for a topic of conversation with 
a friend. So far, on Die (‘ontrary, from the recent , 
Algerine war giving risi^^o the proverbial quciy, Ifliny, 
the natuTJiUat, explains it as in constant vogue in lus 
day (-\*o. (U-ll‘l), when the Romans, Jiaving invaded, 

1 1 ad colonised a part of Afiien. "I 'lie colonists were so 
constantly niecting with casualties. Die disastrous 
of vv^ucli reached the iiarcnt eountry, tliat it v.'us quite 
eonnnon for one liiiaid to ask another, Qutd noni fert 
The jiroverb is even traced to a more remote 
origin; for, in expliuning il, .Ifliiiy says it is derived 
tioin the Greeks. 

‘ 'J’o dispute on the point of a needle’ (l)ispuier sur la^ 
potntc dune aujudlc), ajqilies to thoisevery minute argu- 
mentations in which a certain class bf small hyper- 
critical inimls dt light One learned French etyinolivgiat , 
contends that this proverlual expression is derived from 
the AXTy ancient ganio of AvVicli children are so fond — 
pousette—ox what amidst our own sports and pastimes 
goer by the name ol ‘ })ush-pin though in Franco it 
would appear the instnumait n^'d is a needle. From 
tli(‘ difliculty occasionally exiverienced by the juveniles , 
of ascertaining whether the point has been pushed into 
the cusluou so as to count in favour of the player or 
njL)t, frequent disputes arise, and from these little con- 
tentions Die above si-ntenee is sujqiosed to be derived. 

To show the antiquity of the cxpriission, a quotation is 
made from the works of a poet wiio lived in the six- 
teenth century (De Rcgnier), who says, 

* Folks sT^ake in tlicir shoos when a lawyer they see 
tietung U]), on the point ol a noinllo, a plea.’ 

The habit of disputing on very slight and trivial mat- 
ters, is designated in England as ‘ splitting hairs.’ This * 
form of tlie jiroverb is drived from the l^atins, who said 
llapari de land caprind, ‘ To dispute concerning a goat’s 
hair.’ Thus Horace, in one of his odes, after noticing 
one individual, describes ‘ another’ as always disputing 
on the hair of a goat — 

‘ Alter rixatur de land sa^)e caprind.* 

The Greeks also had their form of this proverb, whicR 
ran thus — ‘ To dispute on the shadow of an ass.’ This 
took its rise from an anecdote which Demosthenes Is 
said to have related to the Athenians, to excitt^thohf at- 
tention during his defence of a criminal, was 

being but inattentively listened to^ * A he 

said, * once w'cnt from Athens to Megara. on hii«ed 
I ass. It happened to be the time of dijg-dam and 
at noon. He was exposed to the unmitigate4 goat of 
I the sun, and not finding so mndi as a hush under 
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‘ ^irouHteif) to persons n^^ho ftfactise a 

silrn^p SO^fe of* to *■ vicars of Brai’’/ ' ^ 

'If *tHii Vrenbh Bavo borrowed proverbs tVotn us, and 
adOfit(^d fehtetjl fits their 'own, we have returned the eom- 
plimetit/ ‘Thb‘ saying attributed to Dr Johnson, tjuit 
‘ he' Who troUld nuike a jnm would pick a pocket,’ long 
existed ih France before tlie doctor's tinus and in a form 
, far moiSa elegant and expressive : — Faimir de — 

miuvais ' tharctM^rf : ‘ Maker of jests — bad character.' 
We (Hmlfl enumerate several Others, in wliich the French 
had, evidently tlie priority of conception. 

A great many prowrbs taking their rise from the 
sttmd idea, are expressed ‘®y different nations in diffe- 
rent ways. Thus, when We wish to describe a x>erson 
f(jad of boasting, we dec'lare that ‘ all liis geese are 
sw^at'*;.' The French give a nuich ividcr sco])o to ex- 
aggeration, by saying that ‘all his dies arc elephants’ 
( 7 )mt ses mouches itmt (dephants). Instead of saying, 
with Falstatr, ‘ Money is a good soldier, and will on,* 
our Gallic friends exclaim, ‘ Cash docs • cvcrytliing’ 
(L' argent fait lout). The Knglish adage, ‘Th(‘ more 
one has, the more one wants,’ is rendered l)y the fidlow- 
ing simile: ‘Avarice is like fire- the more wood one 
jmts on, the more fiercely it burns’ {Ijuvarim rst connne 
le feu : phis on y vivt dv hais^ phis d hndc). Again, 
‘ Aloney cures all evils except a^ariee’ (L'arijeul est un 
remede a lout vutly hormis d ravanre). On oec'asions 
wdicn it would be appropriate to say, ‘ jN'o cure, no pay/ 
tiic Frcncb use a proverb wlijcli a happy cliaTig(' in 
our domcstic^rcgulations has rendered obsolete in tins 
e';un*-ry, namely. ‘ No money, no servant’ {Point 
d'wyfint, point de Snhse). Some of the Frem \ proverbs 
,‘ov identicai 'jdtli onr own, siieli as, ‘ To f , k a needle 
111 a bundle ofiiliay’ ^(du'rchci uuv aigudia duii'i unc tiolfe 
defoin). ‘ I'o worship the golck 11 call’ {Adorer h l ean 
d\>r). ‘ Jjikt' master, like man’ {'I'd niaflre, tel raid). 

‘To throw dust in one's eyes’ {deter debt j/ondic um. 
iieux). ‘Those who are hofu to h(' hanged w<ll never 
he vi.'owjied’ {Qui ed. ilcstmd d dn peiidu., nest /awaift 
‘ Ail is not gold that gUttiTs’ {Tout ce ijui rduit 
nesl pas or). ‘One sw^allow dof\s not make a spring’ 
(Uue hiromidlc ne. fait pas le. printemps). 


A RUN DOWN Tin: RAPIDS. 

M*r DnAii I wrote to yon last from Ivingstmi, (be 

])rr-,ont eapi.al of ('an.ula — a title, hy tin: wa\,or wliieli 
it is wrv unvs'orthy ; hut places as v/cll a.^ persons some- 
times baye Imnonrs (list u]>ou tlita.i, imd it should not snr- 
\»rise us if iJiey are not always Ajiuid dcHeivnig of sueh 
distinction. 

There Jiie three wa,>s of getting Iroiii Kingston to tliis 
place : tba.t most hetpieully adopted is hy (he 8t Lawrence, 
which is navigated hy steamers, ('xce))t in (hose j)arts 
where it is broken by rapids ; these are passed in stagi's, 
over roads ueaily as uneven as the water wliieli runs along- 
side, Another route is Ijv the Ottawa river and Kideau 
otinal ; it in eonsidorably larger than tlio former, and at 
fhi« sca«<Jn of the year not very tempting, as many of (ho 
lidtos through which it is necessary to i>ass swairm with 
moisviiiitoes, which invariably pay strangers the most assi- 
(b^iius attotitioii. 

l^tving aheady travdletl by both these routes, T was 
gl.’d of an ojiportunity to try the third, the rapids, wdiivdi 
m^sciiled the charms of novelty and excitement; so on 
Tluirsday laijt, at two r.u., I found myself and baggage 
undi' weigh in the steamer ('hnrloUe, seventeen Iiorse- 
jiowcr t a i/illii)Utiiin compared wdtli tlie o^inary lake and 
liVc'i- l»oats, but capable of affoi’diug stowagtdbr a. consi- 
nnmte of4>assenger6t and a valuable (^rgo of Hour. 
This WAS foniierly the onl> route either fur ascendmu ‘r 
deacendlng the river ; but of late years, since the introdiic- 
tiojrof sttwimbottts, the other routes have been opened, j 
ana the old method, the barges, ban been abawUoned. 

Oji heaving Kingston, wm entered the lalte of the Tiiou- 
md iUlAuds, wludi number, I imagine, they grci^tly cx- 
ce^Hl,; tUcy vary from nicks just large eiiough to 

flupppH A lalngle bu»h> to isTanda of several milea in extent, 
1'he ki^at^or number aro granite rcjcks ' wUldi rise abruptly 
from the w^tbr; but bthors are nearly flat, ; and'au id’o 
tliicKly edvek^ed with stthitfed trees and bnidiwood. I m\^ 


liad tlm good fortune to see them iu, nearly twery Jicasou, 
anti under a vimiety of eircumstamics ;,,but;i^Ud repou^- 
inoiad, us tbo^most iavourablp period for vjsitiug^.t^^ 
region, a stiirevening in autumn, when tlie loftF to 

eliaitgc, and the bright red of the maple minglAS wtli the 
green of. its more hardy brethren of the ^ It 

liere that the pirate Thll .lohnson bstnblishetif nis 
«iuartcrft during the disturbances of IfiJih-R*), liha Wh^r4 he 
couthmed^t'/elude every attempt that W*aS lufadp to tMtp 
liliii— a far^ whlcli will not siirpiiso tlioso wdio haVe mfioo 
passed through this labyrinth of rocks. , j ;; 

I was hcTO a good dciil amused at an instfuiCe whicll 
showed that the ieeling of coutcnfi[)t wo all know a s<ii«vmaa 
entortaina for ii /nAi- /rater saJor is amply returned. Aa’tluo 
evening advanced, one i>f the sailors came up to the 
niau and told him he miglit ^ go bi'low Oum addressing 
me, ho sahl, ‘ that chap's a salt- /rater sadoi\ and takes a doal 
of <*lhuw-room, so it don’t do to put liim at tfio helm 

‘ alter leaving the Thousand Is! afuls, Brock viUe ap- 
, •< on the north, or (atimdi.ip side of the river. This is 

a V. ell-sitnatcd v illage, perhaps I should "say town, and bne 
of the prettiest in llni country. When passing tins part of, 
the river on a former oec'a-'ion, ! heard a eireunistance wdiicll' 
would lead »*neto eoiu'lnde that a considerable cliangohad 
taken plac(‘ in tlu’ elimato. A gentleman told me that 
when his father settled there, ahout sixty years before, all 
tlie produce was taken to JvingKston on the ice ; hut that of 
late > ears, it has not Ix'en cmisuleii^l safe to travel at all 
niton that part ot the liver during tlie vvintir. VVlietber 
this <*hangc is to lu' attiibiited to eultlvation, or to aomo 
<dh(T eauM', I leave to tlie seientific to decide. 

Ah we were anxious to seo all of tlie principal rapids, ^ 
which v.e (‘xiieeled to ajimoach hy dayhnaik, we rctireil 
eaily to oni biuths, fortned'of ahidves fastened to the sides 
of the CMoin, which during the dayt'mo were taken down 
and stoAed away. Our pait> appeared on deck soon after 
jour IK \t moiriing, and we lonnd oiuwlves approaching the 
‘ Loiio Sault.' An is’ nid divide^ the river here iiito^lwo 
channels; that on tlie American side is alone navigated; 

.iiid th“ oee.isional jieeps whieli \ 'o had of the otlier, satis- 
hedt us that, if we luid not chosen the moat i>iotureK(jiie, 
we had at h-ast taken that which was the h*a»t dangerous. 

The Long Snnlt is nine niilcK in lengtli ; the south cliannel 
for the inhat pat t runs between steep and thickly- wooded* 
hanks, (he water running smoothly, (luaigh rapidly ; occa- 
sionally there isn. litdohuhlmh, hut not sirfheiiTit to alarm 
the most timid voyager. Barges are smnetimeH wrecked 
on this rajiid,* being lorci'd on hy the current when * 

]>artHUig some oi llie shoit tiin^s which so Irofpicntly occur 
m this oharuK^J. 

Aft er passing this rapid, we entiTcd lake Ht Krantnsj A 
shallow lake, with ilat hanks, and a few rushy islands. To 
the south may ho seen Home ol tliciJiigU lainls iu the stiito 
of i\< \v York, which, make a pieturey«pie of wllrlfr would 
{itherwise he a most monotonous stxaie. AVu now alsp got 
into the Fnmeh country, and could dislinguisih the (Sm all 
whitewashed houses of the (lamidiauK. At Dotcau-du-JIac 
we took in n ])ilot, the most dangcrou.s rapida being b^Iow 
this place, 'file first, the (’oteau rapid, waa ptissed with- 
out danger or diUienlty ; and though the wsatot Wftii foam‘d 
ing all around us, wo threaded through where it WiW tiottf- 
pa.rativel\ smooth. 

'J’hc next rapi^l, the Cedars, is very dangerous on {moount ' 
of its shallowness, iiie. rocks are easily disconiible by tW 
change of colour in the water, which appears of a y«ddi^b 
hue. A'/hen appioaeliing the most dangerous ^ho 

engine was stopped for about a minute. U'lic chanr^^herp 
passes over rocks ; and tlnffrc being but a few inches bn^’Cetl 
the bed of the river and the bottom of the vessel, thc'|dlplteW 
error in steering would cause certain dcstttiOtign. ' ' ThU . 
rapid is something less than three miles in length/ ^hd tlio 
fall thirty-two feet ; tlio distaiiec was run in eiglit mitiutos. 
The next rapid, the Cascades, was more boislerouft tliftit 
any we liad yet passed through ; the stoamor bent like w 
vod ; but ;is there was plenty of water, and no rockn^ theyo 
was no cause for alarm. At the bottom of this, yapid 'tbo, 

ISt Lawrence and Ottawa rivers meet,, but dp 
clcao: m:oen of the I.awreuce conttas^ 
with the reddish slate colour of the Ottawa h 
iiig their waters is perfectly distinct, £md as I 

drawh with a niler. ‘ ' ’ ' ' i 

AA^e now took in an Indian to pilot tts downrtho Laohino 
rapids : ho camo off ih a <ianoe with seVerat otllM ttotn the I 
1 Indian village of stodng ftjattiin of 
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Mi'lucli is a nhiircli, with a glittering Hn sitire. -^he rapids 
W© were approacliing are by far the most boisterous on 
the river, fmd the most clifliicult to navigate ; though, with a 
sitiifiil pilot, they are i^erhaps less dangerous than the 
Cedars, as there is plenty of water in the ehanncl, the only 
difficulty being to keep within it. As we approached, the 
passengers were made to sit down, that tlioy might not 
intercept the view of the pilot. The Iiidian ar\d three 
others stood to the helm ; the current bocaiie more and 
more rapid, but was still smooth ; the engine was eased — 
then stopped ; we saw the breakers under .the bow^s — 
a sudden plunge, and we were in the midst of them. 
Kocks appeared on every side, and it seemed impossible 
that we could escape <lriving upcrti some of them. Sud- 
denly the helmsman sprung across the vessel, which as 
quickly olUeyed the directing power. This, however, seemed 
but a momentary resi)ito, as others, equally menacing, ap- 
peared direotlv before ns ; but these were also skilfully 
avoided, and passed them without injury. The W’ater 
was in the greatest x>osslblo state of agitation : rushing with 
fearful rapiiiity, it is intercepted by rocks, w'liich causes it 
to iKiil and foam as if ragkig at the oiiposition .t hey offer 
to its course. The vessel is ImiTied along by the current, 
« and knocked about in every possible way by the irregular 
*gea which is produced by the diversity of c'urrent'^. One 
of the boatmen, who sitting near me on the deck, ap- 
peared highly excited; bo half raised liiinself byresting 
on on<* hand, watched the eoiirs'' the boat was taking with 
an expression of the most intense anxiidy, and turning each 
moment to the helm,* appeared n'ady to s]uirui to it, ns if 
he feared the four men already at i< would not be able to 
move it quick enough, i fe was an old man, who kiuwv the 
clumnel, and w’as consequently well aware how iiiueh (h*- 
, ptuided on the Bldlfui management of the helm. The In- 
dians pass these rapids in ean^'cs : a few' years since one 
was upset, and s<'verai persons drowiK'd-* a eireunistauec 
which w'ill not surprise any om; who lias oiiee gone down 
them : it is far mor<! surprising that any who attempt tt) 
pass them in Huoh a manner should do so m safety . 

TKifl route will probably bee(une very popular, as nil 
idea of dauger lias already nearly \ am '■hod. At jireseiit, 
it takes about t\\ en'vfmir hours to perform tiio ilistaneo 
(1200 Julies) ; but with boats of greater power, it might bo 

done in yearly half that tiimi. I remain, my dear 

u Yours, ij. 1*. 1). 

, Montreal, IIHX 


MR SMITH’S VISIT TO LEWIS. 

At a recent meeting of the idasgow niiloaophieid Society 
the following interesting account of i^ew is, the largest and 
one of the moot»distant islands of the Hebrides, W'as given 
by Mr Smith, late of Deaiinton. Mr Smith, it a>)pears, had 
visited L(;w’ia a short tfme sinec, for the purjiosc of report - 
ing on us capabihlicH of improvement to an ojndent and 
pubUc-fjjnri tod proprietor, who had lately made a purchase 
of the island — and what H.noblo purchase as ri'gards ex- 
tent! a tenitory eiahty miles in length by from tw'o to 
thirty miles in breadth, and therefore larger than many a 
German principality. 

The meeting might be aw^are (proceeded Mr Smith) that 
l^ewis was the most northerly of the western grouij, and 
though it was generally spoken of as a distinct island, it 
was nevertheless connected with Harris by a narrow neck 
of land, fi'om which circuii'.stanoo they were sometimes 
calk'd the Ijong Xslamb Tlie rocks were of the primitive or 
gxanite formation ; and the surface of the country had 
altogether a verj' ficculiar aspect. It appeared that the 
peatrtnoss had begiin to be formed immediately upon the 
granite jrock ; for, when you get to the bottom, you find 
at once a rough gravel, mixed with small (piantltics of clay, 
and hardly such a thing as a ‘distinct alluvial dejmsh. 
Generally sjicaliing, the subsoil was a rich gravel, and there 
wore no itunains , of trpes or eoarsc grass— nothing but 
ittoasy plants. They iriight be led to suppose that the 
country a dead flat ; but it, was not so ; for in Lewis 
there were interspersed beautiful slopl^H and valleys, through 
the centre of which various rivulets made their way. The 


of this body nothing was grown but bent-grass and 
. . he%th ; and on the whole it had a very ^eary as- 

j ft tree was to be seen ; around there was the 


brown bent ; and in the after x>ai't of the year, w hen it be- 
came decayed, the appearance was peculiarly bleak and 
desolate. Tlio island w^os not without its beauties not- 
withstanding ; for the sea-lakes which indented the coast, 
and the tVesh-water lakes in the interior, iniparted to it 
rather nn interesting effect. The most mnarknhle thing 
connected with the island, however, was this, that the 
slightest improvement did not apx)car to have gone on for 
a very long period, and they were very much in the same 
position that the inhabitants of this country occupied a 
hundred years ago. Tlicy still used the ancient disiuff, 
although it was a hundred years since it liad been sup- 
planted in this country by tlie Dutch wheel ; and nothing 
amused him more than to have seen the women coming 
from .Stornoway carrying wilti them the spinning-wheels, 
to commence what they conceived to be a novel and vast 
improvement. He might mention that the a<lvantHg<'S 
wliieh tlu* host machinery of the day fiossessed over the 
distaff* were as a thousand to one ; yet, by means of the 
distaff, these people managed to manufacture tlii'ir clothing, 
which, under the circumstances, was \ery comfortable. 

Their cult*\,vation of the soil was as priniit’ve as their 
manufacture of the cloth. There was no sneli thing known 
as the young men going away from the island t.o pusli their 
fortune, and returning to it afterwards vith wealth. Fmni 
.Stoinoway, it was true, a number had gone out and distin- 
[ guished tliemselvi’s, but this -was the o'cet i)ti()ii. Still tiie 
I inliahMants wcio not, delieu'ut nature, fhey Avcie a 
[ social j)e*)]*le ill thoir own way; tliey were l.ind to tluir 
I ehii<hen, Kind ('aeh otlier, and kind to t.heiv aufiiird s 
j As a phienologist. lie would say their heads weK, vitv good 
1 indeed- th.it is, for peo]»le not jiteustomod to ha, lots I'l’ 
thoec;]it. In reuard to their houses, they did not livt* in 
dwellmn:s such as were seen in the niainlandf t(U' tlu’> w*'i(' 
nioH' like lints tiian an.irtjiiig else- The walls were from 
six to ei'^ht feet thick, conqiOMed of bog in tiie f'entre, and 
faced with stone inside and out. There *t\:h sometiuie^ 
onl> one apartment, ])ut ^u'nerally two; hud under the 
same root the ijeojile li\ed and kept t luor eitl le. There 
was this distinetion, liowt'Mr; namely, a l.tll ol I'i'iiiteeii 
ineht s from tlu* a]):irtment in wliieh the f.imily Ined to th'* 
adjoining one, in which the cattle wen; kept. Tliis miuh' 
seem to .some to be rather a queer arrangement ; hnl th , 
tieople themselves considered that Ihen^ were points in u 
winch eontribnied to tlieir eoinfoit. The room in whi< !i 
tlu‘ cattle were Kcjit wa'i the entrance one, and as the air 
]»a'scd through it, it came itito the adjoiniiisj portion of the 
hoMsv {ipt>ropriatc«l to the family in a warm s' ate V\ here 
jK.nus were Kept, nn outer hall or hIumT lieyond tlii' cattle 
apartment, w'as reaiod for their ace(»mmodatioij. .Some of 
the hotter houses had a division-wuill, wliieh soparatetl the 
cow -house from the fiuuily a])artrnent ; but generally this 
was riot tlie ease. One ]>ceuliarity in the building of tlicjr 
houses was, that the roof was w’itiiiu the w'ali, instead of 
proji eting beyond it ; and in this way he had seen .some- 
thing like a series of tiuTaces extending over hall' a town. 
One use of tliem was, tliat when the children bceamc 
troublesome, or the mother was more than usually busy, 

, the children were dispo.sed of on these terraces or high 
j ])laees, and it was (piito amusing to see the little nhiUeuia 
\ looking down fiver the wuill at what w^as going on below', 
j The jiarcnts, however, did all tliis in the most kindly 
manner. 

I The Lewisians liave done all they can to cultivate their 
jiossessions in the best manner. Their cultivated Yiortions 
are those from wdiieh the jieat has been cut away ; they 
then come to the gravel, and gather soil from one jiart to 
add to another. They liavc done nothing in the way of 
draining ; they have never attcraptofl to penetrate the hard 
subsoil, which is often steejied in water. They have no 
system of winter ploughing, nut just move the land Immc- 
dil^ly before planting the iiotato crop or sowing the seed ; 
and the only pik)paration they made was tlmt ot sonw limes 
pulling the ^^ eeds in the summer seas^. He would now 
desorine to them some of tlio iinplemtiita in use amon^t 
I this primitive people. (Mr 8imth tlien exhibited the 
I ‘ orass-croom,’ or hand-and-foot plough. It is an instm- 
[ raent with a sole about flfteim or elght-ecn inches in length, 
thic|t behind -and sharp in front, which latter, being the 
part wddeh first penetrates the soil, is shod with Iron. It 
is pushed forward by means of a long liandle fixed into it, 
ana also by. a pin attached to the heel of Hie sol® or sock, 
for the foot of tJie M^iret. A more implement 

I to have the name of enough it is seare^y posHible to con- 
^ and It® exhibition eroated much interest and amUse^ 
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mont.) 'J’ljc people lay the land,, over in furrows, hy suc- 
cessive movanont4a of hand and foot ; hut of course the line 
is not drawn in a continuous form. 1'ho great difficulty in 
providing their implcineuts was ihii scarcity of tinilMir, of 
which none gi'cw in tlie island, and tliey had consequently 
to send to the mainland for it. As a proof of its ^alue, ho 
might mention that tlie shaft or handle of the ‘ crass-croom’ 
(which is a piece of wood about the size of a broomstick) 
would cost m. (id. From tlie scantiness of the soil, they 
did not of course produce heavy crops ; Imt here he would 
instance the ingenuity of the people in making the best of 
their position. He had seen as good provlueo of potatoes, 
barley, or rather here or bigg — for the new kind.s of barley 
were unknown to th(3m--an(l oats, ns in any )>art of the 
country; and they managed to produce the.se results by 
the skill with which they prepared the inaimre. Tt was 
eflicaeioii.s, in the first instance, in tlie raising of potatoes, 
and aflerwHrdH it produced a tine bailey crop. When the 
barley was upe, they did not cut it, a.s was the ea-sii else- 
where, but pulled it up by the roots, and ti«*d the whole 
np in slie;ivcH. ‘VVlien it was ' won,’ and ready for tlu 
stalk, the stn».w" was then eut from the hheaves below tlu 
band, which had this advantage, that it inafiled tliem to 
slow away tlie grain in small bulk -a matter of no small 
moment in a country ex[)o.s('d to so nuicb \\ ind and ram. 
After the grain itself liarl been thus ju’cserved, they took 
the .straw winch had been cut from it and placed it on the 
roofs of their housi's. Tliey laid it loosely on, just as the 
fanners here s]iiead it over the top of a stalk, .*in<l then 
tied it <lovvu with ro]*es .spun fioiu the heath. In tiiis 
jioaition it wa.s expt^Ked to t he smoke of their jieat tires. 

In Lewis there were no hieplaces such as w’o ar<‘ ae 
(|UaiM(e<l witli The tire was jiluetlln tlie miridio of t'ue 
room, ,unl ihe^e wyre r*o vents ; hut Insteml, a numlier of 
In . ' were ranged round the. lop of tlie side-VNa'l. When 
hi "iiioke nse('rided, therefore, as it did b; me ms of it.s 
hidiMiess, aiifl f portion of it was fitreed back, it escaped 
b> iijcans of th^se holes. A uivat deal of it, liowevei, made 
its w’!jN np throiv'li thi' straw on the loof; and when a,*- 
pioaehimi one of these litih towns, h<‘ eonl< I compare its 
ai'pearanet' to nothing more hkiiy than That jiresented bv 
the ‘^'uiuke iri.sUi'r from a cluster of liiMte<l giam stacks, 
t U)s -.Li.iw became very valuable, from the great oouden- 
■'Mliot. of ammonia and other prodiieis wdiieh took ]>lncc in 
it. Tlu* ]>eo])le of J.ewi.s ])lanletl their yiotatoes without 
any niiiTinre whaiCNcr ; but wlien the plant had got u]> to 
the lenirtliof tw<) or three iiiclies, a general unrooting of 
the houscB took jilaei', and tlic sliaw which had been JU’C' 
'paring tlnu'c all tlie .season was thrown upon the didls ; it 
was rarely covered up, eveeyillng in wimly weather, when 
a skght s| • kling was pul upon it to prevent its being 
IdCiinawav. Well, (hisTnannre gets into the soil imine- 
diateiv, and th<‘ yiotatoeH forthwith come uji with the 
p’catest luvuriariee. The peojde of Lewis, however, had 
anotluT kind of niannrc than tliat described ; they had the 
uuiiuirc which was produced from tlnar cows ; and he 
might lu'ro mention, that in their can' of it they eviueed a 
degrt*(‘ of intelligeneo superior to that of farmer.s of much 
higher yiretensioiis, for they kept it constantly covered up ; 
and eaeli and all )ia<l joined in the opinion, (hat if it was 
exyiosed, it lost to a great extent its ctfieaey. Home of the 
best agriculturists were about to follow this plan of 1 -eji- 
ing the manure eonstniitly covered up. In Li'wis they hil- 
luwed a strict rotation of croyijnng. They had first i>otatoes, 
then barley or bigg, and then oats — eonstitutlng a three 
years' shift. According to tliis rotation they had gi-owii 
tilt ir crop.s for a hundred years, and one might naturally 
> ppose that the lands would be woni out by it ; but this 
w, i not the case, for tliey had generally good crops, and 
la year it- was an extraordinary one. Tliere had been 
inhoi-Vdablc seasons certainly, in which tlio crops entirely 
failc*:, and great distress foUow'cd ; but, generally speaking, 
Uu’ir erops wfcro rxeellont On tho wbol% there was iu» 
doubt that if thoso peojilc were properly dir|cted in tho 
beat inodes of cultivation, they would, with tHcir ludfils of 
industry, make rapid progress. Ho mucli for tho agricul- 
ture of Ijgwis. As to their manufactures, ho miglit state 
that they ma-do their own dishes or vessels from the clay 
found amongst the granite gravel. They faahionc^the 
vessel merttly wdth the finger and thumb ; and the strength 
and thinness with wjiioU they w('re made, proved the qua- 
lity of their clay. They turned over the neck or mouth, 
mid by putting a cord, or rather a leathern thong round it, 
tliey were ena^ilcd to orury the vessel from place to place, 
coniaiuing water or imjik ; iind they alno stnoil, the ly.»t 


requisite ktjt boil their contents wlien plac.ed on the fire, 
(Mr Smith sliow'cd a Rjiceimcn.) They also mude their 
creels for carrying out their imimiro, and for mhor n.scs ; 
and when he showed ono of them, tlie audience would he 
surprised to licar they w ere made of the stem of tlie dock, 
or * dockeii.’ So much was this jdant prized amongst them, 
that whew it grew between the po.sse{jisions of two farmol\s, 
the ‘docks were carefully divided between them. Tliero 
was nof a willow in blu' islaiul ; and tiie dock, therefore, 
was very ipifch jirized for its usefulness. They answercgl 
for the wonjtq when thby went to market, as well as 
carrj ing jiotatoi's and nionuro. AnotluT mode of tho pooplo 
of Lewis was that of feeding their ciiwh ou 8e«r\iv'a,re. It 
was just tho dul.«ie tangle, which they had oltcii seen sold 
on the streets of Cihisgow ; and it was no unusual thing, 
wli#'ii a womun went out to milk the cow.s, to t.ike some of 
tins dulse tangle, wliicli the aiiiimil cousumed with gmit 
satisfaction wliile the proeess of milking was in progress* j 
Tlu‘ lecturer then evhihifed a large bag in use in Lewis, 

' ’ . h was made <if the stem of the bent-grriss, and spun in i 
..., whiter iiiglhs; iliey wore used, for Keeping thp 
m, aTid lairyiug such portions of it to maiket as they 
AVi .e able to spare tor sahi. Jle miglit state tliat there wa-s 
only one distillery on llic island, which took u]) all jlu" Biir- • 
plus (if the barley erop. After givipg a few geological do-* 
tails, Mr Hinith slaleil that tlie jiojmlation exLended to 
17,000 soul'!, and Iheii were 1^70, doo acres of land, whhdi, 
if unproved a.s it might be, \\onI(l in.'iintain twieo the niim- 
her of people in more eimitort than they wen? at present. 
He hoped that the period of tills iniYu’OA ement Ava.s not far 
distant; and (lint when they went to visit Lewis, they 
would liiul it a gi’ceii pastoral land instead uf a dreary ■ 
A\ast»’. Mr Sinilli eonehnied hi.s lecture, and evhihition j 
of specimens and iin]|*lemeuts from the primitive ficwis, { 
amidst mneh appkausvi. j 


TASTK Foil nuADiNa;, ! 

I 

If 1 were to (tray for a tasti* whieh slmnld stand hv me ' 
in ^'t":^d uinler e\ers variidy of cireuin. lances, a, ml Tie a- i 
: oor-eo (if hiqtpiness and elieerfulness to me through life, ' 
and a shiehl against its ills-, however things might go amist., j 
and the w'orld frown iqton me, it would be a, taste for read- i 
ing. I speak of it, ot course, only as a worldly advantage, ; 
and not m the slightest degree derogating from the, higher*' 
otliee and sure and stronger jianoply ol i;eiigloMB principles, 
hut as a taste, an instrument, and a mode of pleasurable 
giatilieation. Give a man this taste, and tlie means of 
gi'fititymg it, and you ran baldly tail. of making him a 
hap(>v man, unless, indeed, you put into his hand a most 
pi'rvcrso selection of hooks. •Vou place him iu contact 
witli tho best .society in I'very period of history ; with the 
wisest, the wittiest, wiHirthe tenderest, the bravest, and 
the purest ehaiacters who have adorned humanity. You 
make him a deni/eii of all naU'ons ~ eotmupora^ of all 
ages. Tho world has been rreated for him. It is liardly | 
pos.sil)lc but the character should take* a higher and bettor 
tone from the constant habit of assoeiaimg in thought with 
a elasH of thinkers, to say tlie least of it, above the average 
ofliumanit5. It is morally imiiossible but that the miin- 
luTs slionhi take a tinge of good breeding and civilisation 
troin having constantly befiu’o our eyes the way in which 
tho best-bred and best-informed men have' talked and osfiHl- i 
ducted themselves in their intercourse with each other* 
There is a geutHi, but perfectly irresistible coerciofi^ in a 
habit of read mg well-directed, over the whole tenor of a 
man’s character arnl conduct, whieh is not the less cfl*egtnal ' 
because it w'orks insensibly, and because ifc w really '^n 
last thing ho dreams of. pit cannot be better summed Up' 
than in tho words of the Latin poet — ‘ Kmollit inoros, nete 
sinit esse feros.* It civilises the conduct of men, and 
KufVora them not to remain barbarous. — >SVV J. JlersdieL 

FIUF.-FLTES, 

As I gazed, the air burst into atoms of green fire before 
my face, and in an instant they were gone : 1 turned round, 
*nd saw all tho woods upon the moimtains illumiimted I 
with ten thousands of flaming torches moving ih ev^ 
direction, now rising, now failing, vanishing heaPS, tmp* 
jiearmg there, converging to a globe, and dtspetesing m . 


spangles. No man can conceive, from dry dewi^ion 
alone, the magical beauty of these glorious crealiUrOs* Hq 
far from their ef fects having been exaggerated by* ^vellow* 
I can say^that 1 never read an account; dr verse, 

which in tho least pirepared tno for the There are 
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i ; ‘\)ecaii80, though it may gain uiK>n 


two sorts; the small fly whicli flits in a.nd o»?in air, ,una'^)o ; ‘IjecauHO, though it may gain unon 

and a kinWof beetle, whicli keeps more to the woods, atm iiid afF(qtetioit!s, xt wants that which is necessary to convince 
is somewhat more static naiy, like our glow-worm, lliis the judgment. But Jet reason and kindm^a.ho united in a 
last has two broad eyes iu the back of its head, which, discovery, an^ seldom will even pride W|)ri^udidB find it 
when the phosphoreiioent energy is tmt exerted, arc of a easy to resis^.— ^srtan&o^s. ^ 


dull parchment hue ; but upon the tmimars being touched, 
filiofit forth two streains or green light, as hitense m the 
purest gas. But the clnef source of splendour is a in 
the belly, through which the whole interior %P the beetle 
appears like a red-hot furnace. I*put one of tlfese natural 
lamps under a wine-gjags in my bed- room in*l>iuidad, and, 
in order to Verify some accounts which I liavo heard 
doubted, I ascertained the hour on ray watch by its light 
alone witli the utmobt facility. — Sin Months in the Uest 
Mies. . 

TUK BLOOD-riSH, 

Our Indians caught with a hook the fish known in the 
country by tlnrname of (\inf)c, or carifnto, because iio other 
flsh has 'such a thirst for blood. It attacks hathcis and 
swimmers, froui wlatm it often carries away eoiiNidei- 
able pieces of flesh. The ‘‘Indians dread extremely thost* 
caribes ; and sevend of them showed us the scars of deej) 

\ w ounds in the calf of the leg and in the thigh made by 
these little animals. Wlien a person is only slightly 
wounded, it is diflicnlt«for him to get out of the water 
witlumt receiving severer wounds. 'J'he )>lood-flsh lives at 
the bottom of rivers j but if onc<' a few dro)is of blood be 
shed upon the W’ater„ they arrive by thousands on the .sur- 
face. When wc reflect on the miuibcr of these fish, the 
niost voiaciouR and cniel of wliich are only four or li\e 
inches long ; on the triangular (onii of tlu'ir sharj) cutting 
teeth, and on the ainplil nde of. their retractile mouth, we 
‘ need not be eurpriwd ar the fear which they excite in the 
inliahitant.s of the hanks of Hg- >\pnre and Oroonoco. In 
places where the river was very Hnjipid, and where not a 
fish appeared, we threw' into the w'ater lillle morsols of 
fle.s}i covered watln blood ; and in a few- minutes a cloud of 
earij^es came to dispute the prey. The belly of thi* fi&h 
has a cutting edge indented like a saw; its body, towards 
the bark, is ash- coloured, ^'i^h a tint of green; but the 
under part, the gdl-cov* rs, nnd the pectoral fins, are of a 
fine orange. The earibito has a very agreeable taste. Ah 
no t>ne dares to bathe where it is found, it may b< considered 
I *■ as one of the greatest sc(mrges of those climates, iu which 
the sting of the mosquitoes, and the consequent irritation 
of the skin, rentier the use of baths .so m^cosKary.- -lliuu^Kjldf. 

PHEDICTION or RAIN AND 8TO JIS IIV TALLINO STAKS. 

A communication has b<^en m.ide (<» the ‘Voademy of 
Seionces by iSl. Coulvicr GiVvvier, on the mct<*ora vulgarh 
called falling stars. He t hinks tliat all tho.(diatJgc‘.s whiefi 
take ])hicc in the tciTCstrial atwwspherc have their origin 
ill the upper regions. ‘If (sa.>s he) we watch at night tlie 
diret;tjtfi, number, andrchimges of colour of the falling stars, 
we shidl he able to predict with certainty llie wind that 
will prevail, and the rain, storms, ^c, that will take place, 
on the following day.** M. Grnvii’v dcelarc.s that he has for 
several months jiasst'd entire nights in observing the falling 
stars, and that every morning at seven o'clock he delivered 
do M. Arago, at the obaervatory, his ]»vcdK'tion for the day, 
without having been once in error, Tlie name of M. Arago 
having been tlms mentioned, he certainly owes it to the 
public to contradict or confirm the as-sertion of M. (iravier, 
and— with j^miWHion of course— to stnfl; what arc the 
signs by which this knowlctlgo, so important, if real, to 
ngrioulturifita and navigators, is obtained. 

THE HAND. } 


TO THE SKYLARK. 

Now wed befa* tho cloud that bears, 

And woel tbe Voice that slugs, 

And balmy be the early iifrs. 

That wander reund thy wdngs, 

■Where hoiiven'a own dew, created now, 

1b rich around thy w'uy. 

And fihndowB of the roses strew 
The pathways of the day. 

And thy pure heart boats ’mid the blue. 

Beyond the cloud on high, 

Wbilo seraphs look abroad to view 
The heimit of the sky. 

I’ve heard thcc when young nature's ray 
, Tho pnmro.se blooms would bring, 

To T<Umt them round the bower and brae, 

Tlic earliest of the spring. 

I’ve heard thee from the greenwood sltaw, 

AMicii summer suns Hailed high, 

And when tho rainbow’s tints wad fu* 

To glorify the sky. 

Thou, w'oe bold bard, durst make its fold 
( >f azure thine array, 

And not in its richest gold. 

Though thou thyst'lf be gray. 

' But be thy heart fm* as thy w iiig. 

And lieaven'h own favou#’ bless, o 
I'or 1 have never heard thee oing 
In hour so sweet aw this. 

Vi's welcome fu>ni the darksome room,, 

'l o all the earth and sky, 

An<l from df^cf) wo iomd its gloom, 

To love, and hor»c, and joy. 

Yet thet' rve blamed, when in the bower, 

Thy lay came o’er the heart. 

And s.'iid it is — it is the hour 
When lovers leal should part. 

J trowed thiiic own eauld or unli'iu', 

'fhat thou w ouldst proudly boou 
To sail the morning viilos o’ dew , 

And leave thy love bite soon. 

But now ye sing a lay mair sw'ci'f, 

'fhat aye would seem to say, 

That JoveiB at the dawn who meet, 

Hhould part not a’ the day. 

And 1 Avill blamo thee no'er again, 

’1 ill life itself be o’er, 

)f ye’ll aye say, as now'^ sao pl.iiji, 

That w'c bhatl part no more. 

And if T were in heaven itseV, 

Mcthmks I’d barken dowm, 

If ye wad aye these tidings tell, 

When ye eauuj sailing roun'. 

C’auld, cauJd it was to bUuiie the bird, 

TWt can alano unite 
Tlie swwtcst words lusart ever heard— 

Love, liberty, and light. 

AoiYmbcr, 1B44. Hkvky S. Biudki.i.. 


Charity is a iuiiver.sal duty, which it is in every uimilu 
powtiT sometimes to jiractisc, since every degree of asisist- 
aiicc given to another upon pro])cr mulivos is an hct of 


Mllli the hand wc demand, wc promise, we eall, dismiss, charity ; and there is scfireoly any man in stfljth ii state df 
threaten, intreat, supplicate, deny, refu.se, interrogate, ad- imbecility, that he may not on some ocwisiou.'* benefit his 
mire, reckon, confess, n^pent ; express fear, express shame, neighbour, lie that cannot relievo the jhidb, may iiistruot 
express doubt ; wo iastiiict, conmuind, unite, encourage, the ignorant ; wad he that eanpot attepd^ the smlj, mAy 
swear, testify, accuse, condemn, acquit, insult, despise, reclaim thot/ vicious. He tliat can give httlo imsi^Hianct; 
defy, disdain, flatter, applaud, bless, abuse, ridtonlc, recoil- himself, may yet perform the duty 6 f chaiity by inflaming 
die, recommend, exalt; regale, gla<lden, complain, atfiict, the ardour of others, and recoirnnendiug tho potmoiia he 
discomfort, discourage, astonish ; exclaim* indicate silence, cannot grant to those who have fijov® l^stow. 1 he 
and VKhat not ; lyitli a variety and multiplication tliai keep widow that shall give her mite to , tmi treasury, the poor 
liapc with the tongue. — Montciiyue, maipvho shall bring to the thirsty a Cup of cold watetj 

, ' shall not lose their x<)ward.-*/ir 

reason Am> ktndnbssi. ' J 




loften fail of inking an impression ; It has uo ofiect C^n the 
it t^iudios not Um heart. 


.vritu wIR ^e<^uejitly, j 


011 MiUcj- Street, oiawrow) ? and; with tficijpewn^lon, by W:8. 
Oan, Amen Comer, London.--'Print€d‘t(fiVitHt)!U^^* QBAMBXAs, 
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PjiiOE X^d. 


ADVI'RTrSTNG CONSIDERED AS AN ART. 

‘ (D:N'irT.s/ fsiiya Dr Johnson in the fortieth, niuii her of 
the Idler, ‘ is sliown only by invention. Tlie nrin wlio 
first took iidv;intaj>:c of the "oiieral euriosity Hiat was 
excited by a 6ie{»e or battle, to betray the readers of 
news into the knowledge of the shop where th(' })est 
puTs and powder were to be sold, was undoubtedly a 
man of great sagacity, and in’ofoimd skill in the nature 
of man.’ It must be a source of some n'grct to the ad- 
vertising world, that the name of the inventor of their 
art has been liiddiai behind the veil of dim antiquity. 
WIk) wiv'te aiftl pulilisbcd the first recommendation of 
his inv ntellectuul acquirements, or of his own v^ 'lres, 
(Mmv.^ be a‘;(iej|tained ; but Mhoi'ver he wa.^, he has 
found in su(‘ee#ding ages a legion of imitators; and 
‘ every man,' (‘omiimes tlie learned doetor, writing I 
tiirce-quarlers of a (’enlury ago, ‘now kmu.vs a rc:utv 
in'.'thod ot jnforinmgtlie public of ail that iie dL.siivs to 1 
1 '! v or r>ell, wlL'tlo'r lu.s wares be mater. al or intellectual 
' heliu r be makes clothes, or teaches the mathematics 
-a lu'tlier iie be .1 tutor that wants a pupil, or a pupil 
tfiat wonts n tutor.’ After saying that advertisements 
were ii* his day so numerous, that tlicy were verv ne- 
gligently perused, the Jiiler ad<ls, that ‘the trade of 
advcrtjsiii is so near to perfection, that it is not easy to 
projiose any jiiq'. ovciiieiit.’ Time ii.JS provc-d tliat in 
tliis spei ulation the doctor wnis much in error. 

Tile ‘ v<Ty numerous’ collection of armounocments 
'whiidi led Inm into these mistakes, w’as douidless dis- 
j)la\ed in the jmges of the Piiblio Advertiser — a iiew’s- 
jiaper about half tlie size of this Journal, and wdiich 
contained on an average from ten to fifteen advertise- 
ments in ca<'h number. The leading journal of modern 
times imhlisJies on an average from 700 to 1000 an- 
noniK'emeiits every day, or from 208, ooo to .‘JiD,000 
eve-y year! As to the perfection which the art was 
si]{ ‘osed to have attained, the best specimen of adver- 
tisi'ig tlie do(',tor could produce w^as that of a w'ash-ball, 
which was <11*0111^^1 to give an ‘exquisite edge to the 
razor.’ This, oilr readers will at once perceive, is sur- 
passed y the most commonplace productions of the 
present day. 'i'hu vendei\ also, of the * beautifying 
fiuid’ rr.eiitionod by the Idler— who, with a generous j 
abborrence .f ostentation, confessed that, tlfouj^h it pos- | 
scssos w'onderful powers over cutaneous^ disi<greeahlcs, i 
. * it will tiot restore the bloom of fifteen to a lady of fifty’ 
— would be utterly ashamed of his modesty had he 
lived to witness the flights of genius indulged in by the 
proprietors of modern cosmetics. As many persoliS, 
even of the present time, are as ignorant as Dr Johnson j 
w^as of the science of advertising, wc propose to give 
them some of the high condition to which modern 
literary skill has brought it. ^ 

The chief end and aim of advertising is notoriety. 


n vcfirc, V, lio can n.akc liinis.fi’ mus^ n(>t(»rinus, is 
ti' .advertiser; he, in slmr(, who takes cm*e that 

you dl not open a puhhc prflit AvltlioutTiis own irmio 
and tliat of Ins w'arcs .staring yon full in tliu face ; nay, , 
more ; if you yo into tiic street, tliiii the samo words shall * 
j meet you .it cvi*ry turn, jMcu, ^oediing like amniated 
saiidw'ichos — squcized in as lh<-v arehfdn cen two hoards, 

I 'oiispicuoiisly inscribed witli hum' im it.'itions to ‘Try 
Potts’s — slowly parade tbe If you turn to 

look at ihe iirogrcss of a new' building, you will f-'cc the 
hoard'ug covered witli ‘ Potts’s pills.’ If you make a 
pimdia.se of a perfumer, yon w ill be* sure to find it is 
W'rapptd ill a paper, setting forth the womlcrful cures 
tJiat have been cfil'ctcd by •Pott.s's jnils.’ In short, you 
seem condemned to be p(‘rpctually taking ocular dose.s 
of I’olts's pills, till you arc as fnndiar with Ibe mime of 
Potts as 3'ou arc with thal of Tsb'wlon or of 
spi ar*'. V, h it is 3 our case Is nearly every Iiody's ; and die 
n.ii.ie of Ikitts becomes famous Ihrougliout the empire. 
Thus it is that many men whose humbh* occupations 
would, without the art of advi'rtising, have condemned 
them to the darkest, obscurity, have become notorious, * 
if not celchratc'd. No one ('an deny tliat the names 
of those very rcspc(‘t:.ble b!:nd;iug - in.Lfters (»f lligli 
llolhorn, ^lo^srs D.i}' and Martui, aiv* <]uile as well 
kiiowm to the piihln’ at large as Scott of Abhol.sford, 
and Wellington of tVah rioo. * Such are amongst the 
glories of advertising, when that art is vigorou.Jy car- 
ried out ! ^ 

At the same time, it must ind: h(' (lenicd that t^^ im- 
portunity of advertisers sorneiime.s gives rise to a dis- 
taste for their name.s— too much familiarity has bred 
eonlempt. At the next unexpected view of the capital 
* P,’ which begins tlie ublqnitnii.s name of Potts, you 
are apt to turn away your bead, or throw down the 
paper in disgust. Hence the proficient arti.st, when 
he finds his name getting unpopular by having had 
it too ostcntatiGlisly p'araded before the public eye, 
insidiousl}' (dotbes bis advertisernents in an apparent 
anecdote, a jiaragrapb of important information, or a 
piece of slarthng intelligence; by wdiieli expedient he 
lead.s on his readers to a perusal of the virtues of the 
article he sells, almost in spite of their eyes. Tims 
the unwary are sometimes entrapped into perusing a 
description of the wmnderful effects of a new patent me- 
dicine, by means of such an enticing commencement as 
-- • The wdtty Selwyn was once hearil to observe,’ or, ‘ It I 
is related of his late majesty, when Duke of Clarence, 
tCat— you read on, expecting some brilliant jeu d'esprii 
or amusing anecdote. Presently, where you ought to 
find the point of the joke or the gUt of the story — when 
breathlessly anxious to know what Selwyn said, pr what 
his majesty, when Duke of Clarence, did — at this 
precise part of the paragraph, the n©yer*abseril, intru- 
sive, impudent, brazen capital P oucc mbrfe stares ynu 
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in the are recommended, for the ten- 

thousand-aii Mirst time, to ‘ Try I’otts’s pills/ 

In this department of advertising, literary resources 
of a high character are necessary ; and it must be owned 
that the English professors of tlie art are far bfdow their 
American and French brethren in point of skill: It 
vT>uld be dilhcult to select from the English press a 
betfer specimen of the insidious style than* one m liicli 
wo have cut out of the New York Herald. ' It purposes 
to give an account of 

‘ A ci'i'Y pAiiTY. — Two lovely girls met in the Park in 
the mor^jing, both elegantlj’' dressed, both beautiful, one 
almost Tnagnihccnllj'’ so. “ My dear Eliza,” cried one, 
'‘how do you feel this morning, after the dance last 
niglit at Mruhiine Bonville's party ?” “ VT*ry well ; w<i 

didn't rttay late, you know. You seemed to enjoy your- 
self. IJy the \vay, Emm^i, that new dress becomes you, 
and is just tlic thing.” *‘Oh, but, Eliza, how w'cll you 
looked, and arc* looking now ; J never saw saudi rai 
alteration in any human Udiig. You looked so dignified 
and queen-like,” “ Where ib the alterath>n, my dc.ar 
Emma?” said Eliza smiling, and lookhig indetd tiiin- 
scend(‘ntly lovely. ‘‘ VYliy, it seems as if your fai'e and 
forehead had grown larger and broader.” “It has, my 
dear; and if you wish, I will tell you a secret. 1 have 
entirelv destroyed all the hair which grew down on niy 
forehead, removed a. part of my eyidirows where Ihi'y 
joined over lln‘ mr^c, and ^fn-ed my lips from what 
tlireitened to he a beard.” “ Jhit liow ? — w hat magic 
has wairked this Iraubformatiou “Mo rnagie at ail, 
but a scientific powaler prepared by Hr Felix (1- - 
anl^ sohl at Broadway.” Tbe ladies jiarlctl; and doubt 
not that Emma Avil) avail berself otTia* most Avonderiui 
discovery Avhicih modern scieiiee has added to the toilet 
of beauty/ 

Anotlu r specimen from tbc same print is of a more 
vigorous character. It is W'cll known that p.aper-wars 
are carried onjri America not in tlie tame, half courteous 
style they arc Avith us. Inhere, ncAvspaper editors 
indulge in an energetic style of (‘ontroversy, designed 
apparently for nothing «short of mutual d/‘striiction. 
Strong feelings infer the use of strong expressions, and 
these come of course to be e.xpectcd by tlie public Avlien 
any cmarrcl is in tie wind. These things being pro- 
niibOtu nur readers may judge of the probable attractive- 
nti<s of a paragraph commencing in tlie manner of the 
following 

‘ Gdi* You pusillant;mous scoundrul; whose meanness 
can eipial yours ? Look at your fair young wife, with 
her bright, sunny, healthy face! Look at your own, 
pitted Avith eruptions and blotches! Yet you are too 
mean to give fifty cents for a cake of ihe great Italian 
riietuical Soap, wliich w’oiild entirely free yoii from 
them, and make your 3 t 11 oaa^ skin clear and healthy. 
C(j at once and get a cake at the sign of the American 
Eagle, No. Street, BAioklyn.’^ 

We are inclined to dwell on this department of tlie 
art' of advertising, because, as has been before re- 
marked, it is unquestionably its highest branch. The 
render wdll perhaps admire the ingenuity with which 
cosmetics are advertised in the United States; but 
when w^e make him acquainted with the high state of 
the advertising art wliich has been attained in the 
French capital, the American announcements will pos- 
sess about the Same relative merit in his estimation as 
tup poem of Little Cock Robin bears to Uhilde Harold. 


* Both those advortiflomenta uro extracted froirj tht' New York 
H^ald for April 15, 1844. 


Advertising is in France an important branch of litera- 
ture, and as such we must view it. 

The literary men of J^aris may be divided into 
dramatists, journalists, historians, men of science, poets, i 
and — advertisement writers. Of the latter are demanded 
ingenious inventive powers, an unbounded play of fancy, | 
and a subtilty of contrivance, which few branches of 
the literary art require in so high a degree; the great 
aim is to weave the various tidvertiscmcnts into the 
text without allowing the non - exjienenced reader to 
detect them. In the Courrur des Damrs, a jmbli- 
eation exclusively devoted fo dress and fashion, we have 
read a tale — with a regular plot, possessing indeed all 
the conditions imposed by Aristotle on the true epic, 
namely, a l)egiiming, a middle, and an end — Avliieh was 
iiotliing more than a series of adA^ertisenuaits. Of tins 
si)ceies of composition the following will allbrd no ex- 
aggerated notion ; — 

‘TTIE LOVER s’ QtrAllREL. 

On a loA^ely day in August, the gay and fascinating 
.Fnlie tie Ihihnont was reclining on one of tliosc ek'gant 
f.uiteuils, for the sale of whu'h M. ilerLicrc (I'f tbe lioulc- 
vart Itaheii, No. — ) lias made his warohom-e so famous, 
Avlieii Albert I'Vitard entered l)er]>rescncc witli moic haste 
than ceremony. The tnilh is, tb:it, iiil<'’' hiiAung been ad- 
mitted bj till* pofiitrc, lie rushed u]) ll'i* stair.s four at a 
time — a feat Avliich lie eertainly could not have performi'il 
had he not been providc'il with the clastic India rubber 
brac(‘s and st»-aps, ()f v'lncb the Ih’otliers Ibvmies and 
0»‘‘- of the Hue .Moiinnartn' (No. — ) b<;]dObo exilusive 
pat'cnt. 'J'bc moment Jiilic bcIu'Jd lni.ii, sbe bi came 
jiale and agitaced, and bad it not b< co ior a bottle ot 
the exquisite smelling salts, sold liv Lr Mv»giic at his 
fasbionabie dispciisary in^ tlie Rui- Cabiiplloiu', slic as- 
suiedly Avould have fainted. Such, howeviT, is tl.e 
Avonderful etflcaey of Iliac sLstoTiisbing restonili ve, tliu 
Jiiiic Avas ]>reaently ns composed and as calm as tic' 
beautiful sleeping baby, AAliieh lias just been executed 
in marble for its bereaATd imitber, by tied OiUincnl sta- 
tuary M. Cis(;l, wliose residence is oppo.*''c to tlie prm- 
cipa entrance of I’eie la Chaise. Nb>t so AiluTt. He 
AMIS too agitated to speak ; ye(, amidst all Ins emotion, 
ho could not look upon those ro.«-eate elii'cks, tlie lily 
AAhiteness of that complexion, Avitliout feelings of the 
warmest admiration. These AAould, Iioavcvit, have been 
ii' some degree modified, had he knoAAii that for tlie 
lalliT Julu- AMIS partlj'^ indebted to the exquisite fjouJ/'i’ 
(It’S phrh\ of M. Savon of tlie T’assage Vivienne (two 
doors from tlio Hue Neuve des Fetils Cdiampa). 

‘ Albert cast a withering look on the lair, exclaiming, 

“ That bracielet — 1 mean the one you wore at Madame 
Fompadour’s last evening. Say, Avas it not the gitt of 
my rival?” The lady, as if not heeding the question, 
arose from her seat, and moving toAAuirds a casket— a 
Sfieciraen of Hoih‘ur, the eminent jeAvel-ciise maker's 
best manufacture — said with apparent indillerence, 

“ Would you li ke to see ir, ? ” She t hen dcIilKTately took 
the bijou from its dejiository, and plaex*d it in Albert’s 
hand. 

* Tavo powerful emotions struggled for mastery in Al- 
bert’s breast — hatred for Ills rival and admiration of tlie 
magnificent bracelet. “ Yes,” he exclaimed, “ 1 see it 
all! In the^'haste but brilliant design, in the exqni.'-'ilc 
workmanflhip, in the skilful assemblage of ii'wels, in tlie 
AA'onderfuny artistic execution of the chasing; in shorL 
in the unequalled tout euscnibk of this gorgeous bauble, 

I iKjrceivc a fatal termination to my fondest hopes.” At 
these words Alliert’s agitation W'as so great, that Juiii! 
cw^id scarcely restrain her own sympathetic emotion. 

“ T<k) well I know,” continued tbe lover, still gazing on 
the subject at once of his detestation and his pniisr — 

“ loo weiri know that so perfect a specimen of art could 
only luwc issued from the atelier of one* individual in 
^Jaris, nay, J add, in Europcf. That individual — 
cruel, false Avoman— has, 1 knoAv, long been your per- 
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severing admirer, lleisneli; vvnrthy, T am bound to around — when we perreive tlmt our native advertij^ers 
admit; for liis w'ealtU has been acquired by honest in- make up!)y persevcninee vbat tiiey want in high finisli, 
dustry and superior genius, 'Yes, AF. daquos Orfevre, we must admit that the art lias made a rax>id * march’ 
of tlie riafse de Napoleon, NunuTo Cinque, it was who since the days of the Idler. 


lias laid this inestimable token of his regard at your 
feet, and — you have ac'eepted itl” Them ntenso agony 
\Ciieh Albert betrayed at this crisis conlil no longer he 
■v^ithsiood by Julir ih* ll.diijont, and slie (h'termhied to 
undeceive her atriiefed lover. “ I own,” slie said, “that 
it is a present — ” 

“Ah !” exf'lainifjd thf' lover in a tone of despair. 


1 ‘OrULAU INFOini A'riON ON SCIENCE. 


ACTJ NO-OnUMl,STK V. 


'>'! rri.sf'ieenis :i 
{lie lo’. er,’’ qiir 
: I *d a \/cek 
eon'inonv. aiv] 
llo ladv^s etc 
lleD'-'n’s rn:i{ 


“ And,” eontimied Ibe lady, snoling blandly, “ 1 al.o j thnau-ii the elonds by wlihdi, m their ,straie>e halliiei- 
aCK'Mowledge licit toe hraeolt't issueil trorn the studio of i +1,,.,. uMrrm.n/C. i. i .... • 

1 I ,ir / \ i’ 1 i. 1 . , nations, t.nev v/ere snrroniulet! am) son '> of thej*' snei'U- 

tJiat unrivalled artist Ah Orievre ; hut, she continued!, .. ... , ’ , 

amHdionatolyJayinnherlian(lontliel()Ver’sarin,“itwas i eonstitiition ot inatter are tomided ou 

1 ot presenri'ii to nu' by that iniiuilaiile jewolh'r: it was ' ‘‘hangf"'. winch they supiiosi d lK;hl eapabh^of pvodm'ing 
bought of liiin by iny umde the genered, v iiosc gift it j ‘‘^'’'(''laiiet- j. ’hhi'se eiianges weye liy pollieti- 

ts!" On lie 'ring lliesi' w^lrd::, the feelings (,f Albert’ ’ * du^nt b'tl nu) b rn lem-e lots I'slable-hed the faet, 

i\'\] lie better Imagined tlian deserib. d. Tlouilered every • oov.'/o/ /,/// upon ,/ hu<h! /mtoit- pinduubuj 

:r.u>logy, au i . ^ .'tihu ot' i heunnb < iuntu *1 ionibero sraii's tiie dif- 

va. '.v....! n.,i. tins rom.-niic sm<-s nf ;,, 1 - ; 

{lie Jo’.er,’. qiierrel SMI,, settkii, and til it Ibey wen* m If- . , 1 ... 

!!•<) a vcaif a-'l.T, TJ),' autti .r, la (Wnlii-iK tiia hiaiii; iiiar,- {.illy 

f'v'»aiina)y. ai',}U ':iita ii',, roa.i.as wluTi' .'ai'li .';i,icU' v. ita tlic* .'inpnii^iani'' )'! uicijila, <ir llir ta_v s of 

lb, ladvts etCn * w:i.a r>urcleo'ed ; v '.o made li<e e/m 1 dght. ’1 Im.s, (•(•nteiit ilh a l,' ^l "peeiilatuni, fids ori- 
tlcn'''trH ro:d ; en.i wiieiv- bc' bon-'bi lnj., b;jt, 'pin. | gamil thinks pronmig.'ib's a delu^ni*ai, when, liad he, 
tiiKveyor of t's' bn 'd:fas{ is very inenib 1 \ elironleled : | nuided b.s his liyjiotheMS bent ins pow -Hid mind to the 

t'-'* a caurioii is viven n-gar’ling a, rival curd- '‘tlern'r, j l;ib..nr oj' intvapreting nature liy evpernneni, lu' might 

rod lie' jaiblM* are ]*arl i.'idarly requested to ei'psM.ie | have been th( <bseover('r of mqiort.mt truths s\ hseli arc 
s, li. >pnt il,...v.is .■■ruriy „ tl.c (l.'V. n.c- ; , ,„i„y 

m"i whieli (toes )h)l eon bon an at vei tiseineir n-i . K < *1 i 1 ^ 

1 < • 1 i . ■ . , . the tale a liseli appears bt tlu‘ head of this nnixir-- 

’.ookiiig J inn department or iimu'innti ' I ren-*h , ^ , v , , 1 1 

!o,,t’Uor.i.. 0 .ir,ui,..,:K.inlofvi.-M,«-;..-.r.- ’,Mr-uait ActiiM-( li.m.Mry ' -i'' ono l.ns Km r.-rimjy 

is'ieeidniiy to" mod 1 le' :ii is'c of a aoi-oi jo.nd', nno'-jnit<j p’opia.ed In t''ir doh'i flnrsehel, to dislingid^h Mi.'d p-ir- 
proi''s.nun do* ‘niihoT, de.fead I'f ]\'im> w enmer.dtMl j tieulae class i'*’ elu-ndeal phenonn na, vslneli is 

a« i; aed I^V Hr' pidolisIuT ul SO umei, i\'r sheet, is p.nd ; dnlOv (ii'penoent Upon (lie intldem'e ol tlic sun’s r.iys. 

Ia the n'lrtic'j m. .dl.iued in liL. loeidrasion, according ^’otin; new braneli ot’ seienec v.e now jiinpose I'alinig 
m 1 f- I f ia a: im< refereiiee 10 ri>e stivngtii and force .,tp .rion , but, in order that all the new f.'aiines id' too 
,>iM. • li. iiaM.ui; tl.cir wares. Il „ ,,p icily undent,., oil. it will be neces- 

rnm t liv ( vidoiit to tiu* most innocent readiT, that m tile / - , ** v t 1 

1-4. H u i. Ti* r ipary to give some cxplinuitiuu ot iliseo van io.s long since 

•ibovv' inst.mer the great pavrmister was Al. Orievre. duilv. 

'I'iio jow oiler’s warehouse in the iMaci; Napoleon is tlie ^ . j» . 

f'land centra] pieci* around which all the other advei- In loAn, it vras ottserved lhal a coiiihin Uion of chlorine 
^''■^erneMts are grouped ; and 1 ,11s fact helps us to an ( x- and silver, cnjh'd, troni its afipcarana*, horn silver, 
pl'oi Mioo of the mode ni ivincJi .siicli eonipositions are Maekened byexjiosiiie to the spin's lays. 7 'his w'as the 
woatljii. Kioiionists v. ho are so lorfunate as to possess hr.st step, beyond winch no fmtiier progress was made, 
the qualify of genius, generally bpiid up their works until, in the eiirly jiari ofthc eighlcentli nmlury, Seheele 
upon some great inspiration, arranging minor f.meiis srralsund, iii Swedish Pomerama, liisi^overeii that 


01 lU • .anr'i anves empiojen in naming riieir wares, ii ^ disiinetly imdersiood, it will be ncees- 

rmo f bv ( vidont to tiu* most innocent readiT, that m tiie ,* - , ** v t 1 

1-4. H u 4. Ti* r ipary to give some explanation ot iliseo van io.s long since 

•ibovv' instance the great pavrmister was Al. Orievre. duilv. 

'I'iio jow filer’s warehouse in the iMace Napoleon is tlie ^ . j» . 

f'land centra] pieci* around which all the other advei- In loAo, it vvas ottserved thal a coiiiliin umn of chlorine 
('■■^ernents are grouped ; and 1 ,11s fact helps ns to an ( x- and silver, cnjh'd, troin its iqipearana*, horn silver, 
pi'm Mion of the mode in vvincJi .siicli eonipo.sitions are Maekened by exjiosiiie to thi: spin's lays. 7 'his w'as the 
wo’itleii. Kifiioniids v. ho are so lorfunate as to possess hr.st step, beyond winch no fmtiier piogrcss was made, 
tile quiilify of ij;emus. jjeneraliy bi'iM uii tlieii- works i,, tlie early iwrt of llo‘ei«bltmtli (rotiiry, Selie.de 

opoo sooie Kieat iospirudoo, arniogiiiff mioor f.ou-u.s So-edisb I-on.evamii, diseovered that 

and ine.deots arouod a leiolioff idea, either of plot or of ^ j 

i iiaracter. Adverlisernont-wnghts, on the contrar>, do , , . .1 , , , A. « 

Tii.t fIf'Df'nd mi nnvlhinfr so cauricious or uncertain as particularly by the blue ravs, JittJe 'or no elFecfc 


ijL«t deiiend ou anything so capricious or uncertain as 
tlio -workings of mere genius. Having oidained a lead- 


being produced by red or ytiiow liglil, Petit, in 1722 , 


Thf: alchoml>tb- -remarkable on many .accounts in the 
hifttory of scif nce — Inid oeeasiooal glimpses of tnitli 


ing commission — one suffieu'nll}'^ lucrative to form the observed that light inrlueiiced cry staliisation ; and, somc- 
ha'ds of aromaniic story — fiom souic enterprising ma- whai later. Dr Priestly diseova n d the very interesting 
nufaclurer like Al. Orievre, the}' go round to the oiinr f.jct^ Unit the solar rays assisted plants in deeompo.sing 
v fiops in search of tre;di.id<*as and nioiv ]>ay. By tnis carbonic acid, to wlneii we shall more particularly allude. 
Me ms tiiey realise, it handsome income. Sup- i^obifed observations were made, Init few facts of 

losing the w riter ot ‘ I he Lovers (niaiTcl 10 have re- . 4 * 1 1 1 4. 4-1 .. 

. 7 , , , y 4 f- *1 * 1 unv importance wa*re added to scienee until after the 

caved only a nionenile sum Ironi e.a-h ot tlie trades- 1 4. i x. 

xwn by has iiii...c-d in Unit nfb vt.ng pu'rc ,k sorkle, he aniioum-rniciit of the discovery of .ho Dafruerreotype 
v< V likely reidiM'd about twiee as much as Milton did “"'i photographic processes. JIavmg, in former iium- 
for is Ikiradise iiost! of tins journal,t giMgn an account of these dia- 

Ailcr this specimen of the advertising powers of the eiiveries, we shall not allude to them any more than is 
Rarisi ni literati, ? of the present day might perhaps nceessiiry in the present article, 
he jiistitied in expressing ]>r rlelmson’s notion, that 77 ie Daguerreotj’^pe consists in acting upon a plate of 
‘the traoe of advertising i.s so near perfeCTimi, that it mdine vapour, by wliieli a compound of tho 

is not easy to propose any -n>Pro^cmen . dements-an ioduret of sdver-is formed, A very 

nonce of the past makes US \user concerning rlie lutuiv. i- • j . . , 

Ear he it from us, therefore, to dogmatise on this im- exposure to sunshine produces a change m this 

portant subject with the rashness of the dictatorial preparation, which causes it to condense vapour over its 
tioctor. AVhen wc see the extraordinary advances wJikdi surface more readily than it did previously to exposure 

are daily made, not only abroad but at home, in tlie — ^ 

art of advertising, it would bo pi buniptiou in us to say ^ fjpjjjuj term is derived from the Creek aubstontivo actin (ray), 
to wdiiit Ji pitch of perfection it may not even yet be siffiufifs »miply thi^ chemistry of rays, or, strictly applied, of 
brought. England, we must admit, despite the number radiant light. 

of her iftlvertiscrs is far behind Erance in point of de ^ Papers on the photogral^dc procfvsa^ will be foimd^n No. :i 74 
licaie but unniistakcabk* inutndo; but -when we lo^ ! (Ararchao, Pi 39 ), and in {December a, lft 42 ). 
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Henoe tbp Daguerreotype pictures are fbrnied by the 
deposition of tlie vapours of mercury over the diffei^nt 
parts of tlie plate, in exact proportion to the amount of 
liglit which has fallen upon them. Several explimations 
hiivo been offered of tliis phenomenon; but^ although 
‘ namv of them have been exeeetliugly ingenious, ^ajone 
are entirely satisfactory. If the exposur<j. to 'suoshine 
is continued, the golden yellow colour of the surface of 
the tablet is changed to a deep olive. In practice, this 
change is not allowed to become apparent, but the 
balance of afiinity, which appears to be exceedingly 
loose ill this compound, is disturbed by the sun’s radia- 
; lions, ’riiis change in the cliemical state of the ioduret 
of silver may appear at first sufficient to account for 
that condition which disposes the condensation of mcr- 
! curnil vapour; but it has been found by Moser, Jfizcau. 
imil Hunt,’*' that any hotly — as, for instance, a polished 
metal plate, a tablet of stoni', or a, piece of glass — cx- 
jHised unequally to sunshine, undergoes some molecular 
eh(tr}yf\ by which it conden'ses vapours in tlie same man- 
ner as a Daguerreotype plate ; henee it is clear that an 
atoiiiic disturbance, rallier than a chemical c hange, is the; 
cause. 

'flic photographic process of Mr l’\)x Talbot, as at 
first pnhlisised, was iiotliing more than covering paper 
witli the chloride of silver -the horn silver of the 
nlclicmists — wdiicdi darkened uncipially, according to the 
(juantity of light to winch it w'as exposed, the shadows 
being jireserved still whiti- ; ilicnce there resulted a copy ! 
of nature, but an incorrect one; ns regarded light and 1 
shade. By fixing the original pictiin*, and using it 
to produce others, the greatest quantity of liglit pass- 
ing tlirough those parts forresponding to tlie natural 
shadow's, pictures correct in mU ure v/ere produ(*ed. 

Many singularly )»eautiful processes h.ave been de- 
vised, particularly by’ Sir John Jlerscliel. j\niongst 
others, wc w’ould name the cliry solyqie, in vihich gol<l 
is the active ingredient; and tiic cyaiiotyiK', in which 
a paper, prcpar<,*d with a salt of iron, undergoes such af 
change over parts exposed to light, as dispose*' them, 
when waslied over witii a prnssiate of potash, to form 
iunncdiaiely T*russian blue, w-iilst the parts in sliuiiow 
retain their original whiteness. .Again, tin r<? are .several 
processes, by the same /IhiJosopher, of a very remark 
able kind, to which the epithet of uinphityqiet has been 
apjdiv'^d. In one of these, the picture produced by tiie 
fiiin may he kept iniisiblc for any period, and developed 
at wT?*!, by simply hreatliing over the paper ;{ and in 
the oilier, which was described at tlie recent mcel^ng of 
the Uritish Association at York, llie iihotographic pic- 
ture, wliich is at first prodiu:cd witli incorrect lights 
and shadows, is converted into one having them quite 
correct by the agency of lioat. These pictures undergo 
remarkable changes ; si'/ont.aiieousJy fading out, and, by^ 
some mysterious action, reproducing tliemsclves.^ A 
great many analogous iirocesscs have been discovered, 
in which some chemical agent acts differently upon the 
p.irts which have been exposed, and those maintained in 
shadow'. In nearly all cases, pictures with incorrect 
lights, or ne(jutive oves^ as they have been called, ate 
Iiroduced at first. The chromatype, discovered by Mr 
Kobert Hunt, and announced at the Cork meeting of 
the British Association, |j is a singular and beautiful 
exception. Tapers being washed with a mixture of the 
bichromate of potash and sulphate of copper (blue 

Moser- On Vision, and the Action of Lipht on Bodich. Trans* 
latfui from Poi^fcendorff *8 Amiolm. isoientilie Memoirs, vol. iii. | 
^Vizeau—fJotnvtes Hc^ndus. November 7, 1^42. 

Tlmit— 1te«?arelies on Jiipjht j a w^urk wlilcli embraces oil that is 
at pnsent known relative to the chemical asenc’y of lifiht. 

pTUi; term impfiticNS tVmt both kinds of phntojfraphs, those vrilh 
UuhtH and Hluides wrong, and the t'ontrary, can be produced by one 
process* 

1 t the Ih-itish Association for fol. (t, 

; I AtnonfEiwn, October. 

0# the British Aswoeiatiem for 1843, fol. S4. 


vitriol) are exposed with engravings, botanical speci- 
mens, &c. superposed; all the parts uncovered, or those 
which correspond to t^ie lights of the engraving, un- 
dergo some remarkable change ; and if tlie papers are 
now washed over wuth a solution of nitrate of silver, 
they remain unaltered, but all the parts in shadow 
change to a deep red by the formation of tlie chromate 
of silver, ff'hose combinations are not, however, suffi- 
ciently sensitive to admit of tlieir being used in the 
c.amcra obscura. 1 1 w^as reserved for M r Fox Talliot to 
discover the mo.st sensitive process — the calotype — in 
which the slightest action of the solar rays induces such 
a change in the iodide of .-silver, with whicli paper is 
prepared, as occasions it to be immediately darkened 
when washed with (lallic acid.* By tliis process we 
.are enabled in a few seconds to co]\y any architectural 
pile, or produce a portrait. Mr Jhmt anrioiuu'ed at 
York that he had found the common copperas (.siilpliate 
of iron) to produce tlie same change iijifm any of the 
salts of silver, by which we h.ave the means of xiroducing 
for ourselves, in a cheap and easy manner, truthful 
representations of any scene or individnal. These arc 
but a few of the discoveries connected W'itli this branch 
of science; let ns consider for a moment tlieir value. 
All men of reading desire to possess faithful representa- 
tions of the monuments of antiquitj — tlie pyramids of 
Gizeh, the palace of (.Virnac, or tlie Cycloxx*aii walls of 
C}re(*ce. AVe feel a pure .and healthful ple.a.siire in exa- 
mining even the images of scene.s made sacred to our 
memory by the deed-s of heroes or tlie w'onis of sages. 

I The temples of Athens, the w.inderful •Aerojiolis, the 
my'sterious ruins of I’.estnm, and the fines and arches 
of liorne, misiiained the Ft(‘rnal, .speak from their 
pictures. Tiicirs is the still small voi(;e of the pivst, 
.spe.iking of the mutability of all things to the iiresent 
ff’he lesson they" thus give us — even those wdio Iiav(! 
never cro-ssed the sen which washes our ibiand-home— 
IS but littlf* inferior to that w'hicli the tnivcller receives 
w'ho contemplates llic moral of a CTunibliiig arch, or a 
broken column, on tlie very' spots wliere once tluysttKici, 
the gdory' of the age. Kven in our own land we have 
tcmpl<‘s w hich realise, in their consistent 5*2 id beautifully: 
elaborate arc liitect oral details, the poid's fancy of a 
* pi ‘^/ified religion.’ A\"e have Tnona.sti(; pi cs hastening 
to decay, hut hcauliful even in their dissolution; and 
baroni.al halls wliose liattkrnented w'.alls an* tangled 
with the ivy, and clothed wiiii tlie moss of centuries; 
und these are liailowed by holy recollections, whicli 
cl ug, like tl'.e poetry' of a pious superstition, to every 
British heart; and they cannot pass aw'ay" until we have 
forgotten the history' of our land, or ceased to enjoy tlic 
privileg(*.s won for us by our forefathers. Fach and all 
of the^c we a>’c now enabled to preserve in the strictest 
fidelity. Every stone will tell its own talc ; uind as the 
mind of the poet shines for ever from liis production, so 
the very gemns, the very spirit of tlie place, may' now' 
be imprc.ssed, by the subtle finger of light, upon tablets 
of metal or on slicets of paper, to speak to future ages 
as they spe.ak to us. Again, w'e are now' oiiaUled to 
prc.servc the truth-telling portraits of our statesmen, 
our heroes, our philosophers, our bards, and our friends, 
with all ‘the mind, the music breathing through tlie 
face.’ 

Such are the important uses of tiiis discovery, view ed 
as an art; w'o will now consider some of tlie most re- 
markable features of it in its relations with scicaice. 

M. Niepee,*" to whom Daguerre was certainly deeply 
indebted ilvr the progress he made towards perfeerting 
hjs beautiful discovery, jiroduced pictures upon plates 
of glass or metal, covered with resin, those portions 
of the resin becoming more soluble which had been ox- 
jio^d to light than tlie parts in shadow. Niepce also 
observed that these resinous plates bad the power of 
restoring themselves to their original condition iu tlie 
dark. This remarkable phenomenon has been noticed 

* Thin prnr«Tfi« Is carried to great perfection T»y Messrs* Hill and 
of Kdinburgb.' 
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Oil some other bodies, but most bl-rikiiigly on the iodide 
of platinum, which readily receives a photographic 
image by darkening over the exposed surfaces, but 
speedily loses it by bleaching in the dark. The ioduret 
of Daguerre’s plate, and some other iodides, exhibit the 
same peculiarity. Wa are hence led to the dctcjctiou of 
the singular and striking fact, that bodies udiwh have mi- 
dertjone a chmi^c of stxih under the influence of ilai/Hyht, 
have some lafe/it poieer Inf u'hteh tJie/j can renuvale tlieiu- 
scloes. Possibly the hours of night are as necessary to 
inanimate nature as they are to men and animals. 
During the day, an excitement whicli we do not heed, 
unless in a state of disease, is maintained by the inllii- 
cnce of light; and the hours of repose, during which tlie 
equilibrium is restored, arc most essential to the con- 
tinuance of liealth. It has been shown that a sunbeam 
passing over a plate of iron leaves indications of its 
path. Instead of a few clicanical compounds of gold and 
silver, we now know tli at copper, pliiiinum, l(;ad, nickel, j 
and indeed probably all the elements, are eoually liable 
to change under solar inliuenee. Jlow great, Ihen, 
must be the disturbance* over the fafie of our planet 
during tlio period the sun is above the horizon I Ilow 
varied must be iiie develojiments of electrical, »‘hcnncal, 
and calorifie phenomena under this excitation, which, 
if continued, must eventually change the feiturcs of 
this planet and of its inhabitants ! Jlow beautiful is 
that design by which, during external quiesi'ciice, 
matter is enabled to resume its formyr state, and, during 
apparent rest, busily to restore to the b.uaiice that 
which it has lost! Th»*se arc not mere spc'-ulatioiis ; 
tile . searches of ilu* past three years have proved them 
to he truths, /^yc would name aft w oilier ex tr- uadi nary 
dianges prodn^a-tl in tlio condition of bodies liy tlie 
same agenev. All who are i*t all eoriversaiit with the 
details of chemistry, know that the two gaseou.s boilies, ! 
liyilrogen and ('hlorine, may be kept t(»gether in the | 
dark w'lthout uiiilmg ; whereas, it exposed to the sun- 
shinc, chemical union immediately takes plai-e, and 
murliitfc acid is produced. Dr DrajitT has discovered 
That ehlurine exposed to sunshine is elianged m its elia- 
rae.ter, and the solarised chlorine will unite with hy- 
drogen in the dark. Sulphate of iron is used by che- 
mists to throw down silver and gold from their solutions, 
w'liicli it does slowly in the dark. Mr Hunt lias oh- 
sorv(Hl that, by previously exposing either of the solu- 
tions to sunshine, and the mixture being afterwards 
made m the dark, the precipitation takes place instantly. 
Here is again evidence of either tlic direct absorption ot 
some material agent from the sunbeam, or of an altera- 
tion in tlie chemical constitution, or atomic arrange- 
ment of the solutions, by the inliuenee of some principle 
of which as yet we know" but little. A case in which 
light app(*ai*s' to interfi;re with electrical action was 
stated at the last meeting of tho Tlntish Association by 
Mr Hunt. A small galvanic arrangement w as formed 
by putting a solution of the iodide of potash in a gl-tss 
tube, one end of which was (dosed by a piece of skin; 
Uiis tube was inserted in a solution of nitrate of siHer, 
held in a cylindrical glass, the tw"o fluids being coii- 
ne('ted with a piece of platina wire. Such an iirrange- 
iiM it being kept in the dark for twalve hours, a ^ .^ry 
beautiful crystallisation of bright metallic silver takes 
place about that end of the wire which dips m the 
silver «iolutioii. Jf a similar arrangement is exposed to 
sunshine, no such change -no symptom of any erystal- 
lisatioii -takers phu'c. These results arefbut the first 
links of a chain which we suppose to be of infinite c-x- | 
tent. Tiiesc f(*w disclose .“uch stnkiifg peculiarltio . 
that, if confirmed by further observations, they must 
influence most materially the condition of physital 
science. ^ . 

A question has arisen out of tho discoveries wc liave 
been endeavouring to describe, of a very interesting 
kind. These phenomena, wliiidi have been usually at- 
tributed to the agency of light, have been considered by 
many to be dependent upon some secret power, which 
alw'avB accompanies, but which is to a great extenfc^- 


dependicnt oii light ; whereas others regard liglit, umier 
peculiar modifications, as the sole aclive principle. AVe 
will briefly endeavour to explain the experiments upon 
wiiieh the idea of an indopciulent agency is founded; 
to do which w'C must liave recourse to the following 
wwulcut, representing the image formed by passing a 
snnbeatn through a glass prism, winch exliibits the seven 
colours of the, J^ewTounui or solar s})ectrum, in the order 
represented between A uydAf. lleyoiuJ Ihese limits, under 
ordinary cirouinstanc-es, no light or eoknir is delected; by 
certain arraugeincnts of glasses, we, liowever, dibcover 
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another red ray at A, and a lavemler ray at a. This 
(•('loured figure is a dislorted imat*'' of the sun. The 
curved line C’is intended to sliuw elerijy tho points h(‘- 
twoen which luminous dllais are evidi'iit, ^lie maximum 
being at the centre of the yellow ray from winch point 
the light gradually decJiia s until it is entirely lost at a 
and h. Sir William llerMd.el was tlie flrst to make any 
exp(;rimeiits on the heating i^iwcr of tlie stilai rays. 
This xiliilosoplier found tliat tlie greatest heat was given 
by the red rays beyond the ordinary red ray — a ^p<lcc 
ri'prcisented by 1) in the above jigif( — from whi“h s[)ofc 
it gradually declines, imlil, a!, the violet end of th^*s[>e(> 
truni A, no lieut is sensible tc tlie most delicate tliermo- 
meters. Sir .lohii Hersehel lias also traced tlie well- 
defined infliKuice of lieat-rays far hi low the maximum 
point, down to r. FonmTl3% it was believed that the 
chemical power of tlie sum1h?;uii was confined to the 
sjiaces within and above the blue ravs ; recent r(!.searcbes 
have, however, shown that tliis influence is far more 
extensive. The.maximum of chemical action is some- 
wlK'rc about E ; that is, if we put a piece of photogra- 
phic paper in sucli a position that .a v"r-ll-dcfined coloure(3 
spectrum shall Icdl uiion it, it will be found to darken 
wutli the greatest rapidit};, and acijuirc the most intense 
colour at that point; this darkening will go on upwards 
beyond all tlie visible rays to e/, where it entirely ceasesi. 
It extends aowii wards to flie most light-giving rays 
at C, where a negative influence is exerted, the paper 
remaining white ; after passing which, it again darkens, 
and a second maximum is found at F, the red rays 
usually giving a red impression, this chemical power 
/leasing entirely at c. Wc have now explained the con- 
dition of every beam proceeding from the sun. We 
find three very distinct classes of phenomena, light and 
colour, heat, chernitxil power, or, as it is proposed to 
call it, Actinism, involved. It has been’a matter of dis- 
cussion whether these very dilTerent influences are the 
modified efibets of one cause, or are they thr^i distinct 
causes. Melloui finds,, by passing a ^imboam through 
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obsidian nncl bliU'k nearly dl the lij^bf is absorbed, 
but not any of its heat. Atjain, if it be passed throuprb 
roeh-sfilt, or alum, scarcely any of the liftht is lost, but 
it is deprived of iis heat. It is therefore arp:uc‘d that 
li^dit and heat are distinct prineijdea ; but, in ojjposition 
to this view, there are experiments whi(‘h ^it)pear to 
prove thatlijrhl and heat are convertible into each pther. 

' 31 V looking at the diagram, it will be secn-that'tbe chc- 
I rnical power has three tniniina, f, C, d, and two maxima, 

I jK, F. It will be seen that the largest amoo:>t of chenii(;al 
! action is where there is the least light ; and that w'hCre 
I there is the largest amount of light at there no ehe- • 
mieal effect is ])r()dueed. Even from this it would aji- 
pear ths^t light and actinism were distinct if tliat ! 
expn'ssion can he allowed. By ca\ising a sunbeam to ■ 
permeate a deep purple stdntion (copper in ammonia^ j 
we rob it of most of its light; but tlie actinic eff'cct is ! 
not at all diminished. On the contrary, if we take a | 
bright yellow iiohitiori (hicliromate of potash), the whole 
of the light of tlie beam passi's it freely, Imt scarcely 
any of the eheniieal princinlc; thus we have strong 
, evidence tliat these primuplcs are distinct in character, 
although united in action. It has, however, been sup- 
posed that wc derive iteither heat nor actinism from llic 
sun, hut that the solar cmanatiors, or luminous wavers, 
excite some latent property in matter which produces 
these otfei'ts. Th«se very intrii’ate questions the in- 
vestigations of future pjiilosophers can alone decide. 

In immediate connexion \Mth this very intere.sting 
subject of inquiry, i.s one to whicli we Iiiive already 
alluded, the indnonce of liglit on plants. Seed is phu'cd 
in tlie earth; it is huned in^diirkness; uihUt the influ- 
ences of terrestrial heat and nioi.''tur{* it germinates, and 
a plant springs into daylight. It lias iicen found that 
the inuuenee of the most luminous ~tlie yellow lavs — 
evgn on the surface, is sufbeient to pro cut germination; 
atid, on the contrary, that the most actinic, or Vine ra; .s 
forward very rcm.irkai'lv tliis process. Vlants in all 
conditions of their grovoth absorb, by tbeir leases and 
bark, atmospheric air, whi^'b is constant'ye. maminatod 
witii C"! borne acid, pniduer-d during the processes of 
respiiatioii and dif.^(*sTion i‘v men and aninuds, and 
poured out in great abimdc.iiee by all burning ‘/Miles. 
During the sunshine, ibis carbonic acid is d'’coni|io,3ed 
by the jilaut ; one of iis com jtnents, oxygen, is giv^m 
off again t(j tlic air, whilst the ot lie/, carho.t or charco.d, 
is retained by tlic plant *towan]'5 the formanoii of jli- 
woody strut tiirc. At nigld, this rietion iiearlv cca.scs , 
hence v/e see the important intluenee exerted by the 
pun’s rav« on the laifadahlt' world, Emm tlie fact that 
seeds^ili not genniimte under the influence of tlie yel- 
low rax's, and that these soon desfroy the young plant, 
it has luen argued that tlie aetinie powt-r, of winch we 
havi been speaking, is the most active in exciting this 
function in plants, wliicii is so necessary to tlieir health- 
ful growth. To the vegetable jdiysiologist this is a 
question of great interest. 

We know that the glorious orb of day pours out upon 
this earth some principle cm which tbe,whole vegct;d»lc 
world depends for health and life. Without the himitmi'i 
ai/enft, the surface of this planet would he no longer beau- 
tiful ; tlic brilliant hue of the flower (supposing the plant 
toha^c been produced by actipic power alone), and the 
refreshing tints of the tree, would be wanting; all would 
bd eolourless. Without the aetinie power, the entire sur- 
fiice would he an eternal blank, a chaos as at first. It 
is equally certain that the aninial kingdom are as much 
dependent upon solar influence as the vegetable, world. 
Where the sunbeam spreads its genial influence, there 
life in all its myriad forms is found ; where the sun -rays 
cannot penetrate, ‘ death holds her silent court* At tW 
surface of the ocean, for instance, marine animals, varied 
in form and beadtiful in colour, are found abundantly ; 
as we descend, yc find the animals gradually sinking in 
the scale of organisutiou ; and below a certain depth, 
varying probably in different latitudes, no creature stirs 
ever sflent sea. The infliienc.es of this power on in- 
matter are only now being diiscovercd, and the 


I importance and interest of the inquiry will be strikingly 
evident, when we reflect tliat on the creation of light* 
! this planet, previously revolving a mighty chaos, became 
an orb of beantjr and animation. 

COUSIN ANNKTTE-A TALE. 

RY BlhSS ANNA MARIA .SAHCU'.ANT. 

*I can’t think bow' it is that ('oiisin Annette has not 
got a husband,’ exclaimed a young lady of seventeen, 
■who doubtless thought that not to gpt a hudxtnd Was 
the worst evil wliich could befall her. ‘She is,’ she 
]iursuod, ‘ so very pretty stijl, tliough she must be nearly 
forty, and so sweet-tempered, too, that 1 can’t help 
thinking it a Jiity.’ 

‘Her loss, if such it be, has at all events been our 
gain, iny dear Fanny,’ ndurned the sister to wliom 
these observations had been addressed ; ‘ for had (’ousiu 
Annette married, wc sbonld (»f eoursc have been de- 
prived of hgr instruetions and her socictv.’ 

‘That is very true,’ the young lady rejoined; ‘yet 
wo cannot sujipoTO that sbe made such a saerifiee for 
our interest, generous as she is; and tluwe nni^l he- 
some love-tale connected with Iut early days. 1 have 
often been tempted to ask mamma, I am so eunoiiy to 
know.* 

‘ And mamma wouM not have reveak'd. it nmrcTv for 
the sake of gratifying your euriosity if you had done 
so,’ exclaimed "Mrs Staidiy, who, unpereeived by Die 
sister.*!, had en+ered tlic room, and eonseqnentlv lie ird 
the foregoing emversation. *TiP,’ she ^uicklv added, 

‘ if 1 could gain the permission of vour eou'^in. I shi-nld 
be willing to do so, with the Imp/ thc^* ii liig]i'‘i' CMid 
nnght he gained ’ , 

‘ Von tliink, dear moDu'r, thai some uistrnelive les- 
sons miglit be k arned ?’ ob^<M'^ed Du* ehier daughter, 

‘ 1 am sure of il,’ was ^th's Stan]''M ’s ivp]> : ‘and f'" 
that reason 1 have little tlonhl of gaining (’ousin An 
nettc s ]r*rmi'!si(m to tell it.’ 

‘ I should like to liear it of all things.' Fanny eiigerly 
cxciaimod. 

‘Ttisas;»d tale,’ Mrs Stanley rt. sinned, ‘and oticuliie]!, 
to ixl.iti*, would wound*; In n oiu' OiOthr-r's heart 

Ion;' elosi'd by time; lait if il vioo- hk('!.. to prove a 
salutary lesson to my elnldvcu, 1 would ^.o^ sin ink 
from it.* 

'The volntili* gild grew grave. ‘ Wc would not ]nu* 
chase Die pleasure at Dir (xpense of your frrh-tas, 
(lorest maimn'i,’ she erird , ‘yet if yon and C'.nsin 
Annetle '^ce fit Dnit the relation should he made, 1 liojie 
it V' ill not he in vain.’ 

The motlier ami daughters ])aHcd, for Die young 
ladir.s wa-re jirej^-iring for a morning w.dk ■ivith thn/ 
cousin (who aetc'l the part of ])riM*tr goverrl'ev-; in Die 
familv) when the observal iocs lieu> rrl.iU*d vere insdt* , 
hut Dieymet again in Dm evenin.g of the d<i>'. and Dim, 
with the full eoncurronee of their amiable instruct rcs'% 
IVIrs Stanley comnicnecd the cagerly-autii'iputcd nar- 
rative*. 

‘ You have often braid me speak, my dear children,’ 
she began, ‘of the heautifid little villa in Devonshire 
called tile AVoodlands, in which T spent my early days. 
Your grandfalluT purchased it on af'(‘ount of mv dear 
mother’s declining health, and at the samcDrne gave up 
his residence in the suburbs of London, he not being 
sufflcientlv rich to support two eatablishments. My 
mother’s dclidnte state (li.sposed her for the fpiietude (d 
this lovelyvspot ; and nlthou.gh he could not hut miits 
the circle of friends 'witli whom he had associated when 
near the metropolis, my kind father never uttered a word 
like dissatisfaction, hut strove to make up for the deti- 
cieufy of society by the cultivation of his grounds, ana 
the sutM^rintendenee of a little farm whudi was annexed to 
the estate. » and a brother, two years my senior (whom 
you may have heard me sometimes speak of as ymir 
Uncle Lewis), W'cre the only survivors of a, large family, 
and the affections of my dear mother, whiidi were of a 
vdi^y powerful nature, consequently concentrated in us. 
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It is a i)ainful task for me to of ber (‘haractor, for 
I cannot do so witliout inakin;^ known the crn^ri? which 
distiiigiiislicd it; yet to yon, iny chddrin, it is m-ccssarv 
that 1 should unveil the w hole truth, otlicrwise 1 cannot 
hope to effect the end I have in view, ^‘our prand- 
inother was all that we could wish woman to he as 
regards the softer traits of the female cliaracter; hut she 
was lamentably delicient of that firm and .Meady prin- 
ciple which should be the moving sjiriiig of our actions ; 
and to this sad deficiency 1 must with .justice ascribe 
most of the distresses whicdi afterwuirds liefell our family. 
You, my dear girls, wlio have had the advantage of iii- 
struetion from siu'li a mind as your cousin's, (‘aunot 
fully enter into the pitiable revvTse uiidf-r wliiidi \oiir 
mother laboured, in having every desire gratitied, every 
whim humoured, and in never experienemg that whole- 
some discipline wdiich it is so necessary for a parent or 
preceptress to exereisc towuirds tlie youth under lier 
care; but [ havi; f<dt its influenee through every stag* 
of my life, and my poor brother was a far gr(*atei' 
sulferer. liCwis wuis naturally possessed of strong pas- 
sions, and a spirit whieh ri^qmred powerful control ; yet 
he had many redeeming points, and imdcr judieions train- 
ing, I heliev(‘, he might have been tractable. Yon may 
judge, rnv children, what a scene of misrule our oiher- 
wise lovely little mansion must have been — with my 
brother’s .self- will, my wayw ardness, niy mothers over- 
w^eening fondness, and, I rimst add. also my fatlier s wumt 
of proper control , for though lie was not so wa .ik as to lie 
wholly lilind to tin* failings of hi.s oHspring, as was our 
maternal parent, he h#d not suilieient strength of mmd 
t' ' i in a determined manner witli regard to ‘h'^ mlhc- 
Koii of punishments, and thus angry words an I threats 
ajiwiK'irar t'iisued after the most ilagrant di'-ohe- 
dienee. 1 mnsi aeknowiedge that lovi* eflevded v. ith 
me wliat fear could not ha\e accomplisln d. 1 loved 
him too tenderly to hear ins auger, and for this reason 
1 seluom ofleiidtd -, hut with Lewis was not so; ti < 
iiiiulj'Oous mterterenee of mv motlu r wlu’ii mv father 
uttioed what, slie tiTined w ords (if unkmdness to\var<l.^ 
her d.'trhue l)oj , stt at uouglit the little authority he 
nimid otherwise havi* maintained, and made the parent 
W’ho ought to have luen venerated a more cipher. 

‘ Things remained m this state till L attained my tcntii 
3Tur, and Lewis his twelfth, A\hoii liy a vigorous effort, 
of w nu ll 1 searecly thought vour grandfather cajiahle, 
he 'iueeeeOi in plaemg mv brother at a puhh(‘ school. 
Ih' had milch to contend with in the boi ’« ohstinale 
refusals, and his mother’s fears jiud iiitreaties; hut in 
this in.staiiec he acted firmly, and Lewis departed, 
tlioiigh not without the threat that he w'ould return. 
Ju-t at this lime the intelligence reached us of the 
death of my father’s only iirul w idow'co sister, ac'^om- 
jianied ky a letter, planned on that lady’s dying bed, 
recomnu'iuliiig her ori>lian daughter to lier brother'.s 
care and protection. Sui h an appeal was not likely to 
be disregarded by Tii}^ kind iiarent , ins heart, w' as ever 
open to the distressed, and he set out on a journey to 
the north, that he miglit himself conduct his little niece 
to the W oodlands. 1 e aunot express the delight 1 felt 
upon hearing that I was to have a companion in lieu of 
i 'v hrotlu'r, whose loss T had deplored with eh ldisli 
gnof; indeed it was my first grief; but it w'as chased 
aw ly in the anticipation of t\)usjn Annette’s society. 
Ju(j'’c, then, my disappointment when, on her arrival, 

I found her loo much absorbed by her late sad bereave- 
ment ^'1 feel any inclination for entering into my pur- 
suits and pleasures. I must have been de^id ot feeling 
to expect it from her; but I did so? and felt a if sic 
angry at her refusals, though tliey were made m tiic 
most gentk? and conciliating manner. My disappoint-, 
merit «»d chagrin were not, liowever, of long duration ; 
for no ‘sooner were they perceived by Annette, thafPshe, 
with the sclf-saerilieing spirit which still forms so pro- 
mhient a jiart of her i-haraeter, strove to conquer her 
ow^ri fi*elings that she miglit contribute to my happiness; 
and begging me to forgive her for having been .so un- 
social before, proposed a stroll to one of my favu»ritc 




haunts. 1 •cannot express what I felt when she thus 
juhlressed me exacting and waj'ward as I was, J was 
capable of iipprcciatiiig generosity, and I loved lur 
from that uiomerit w'lth an alleclioii wliich lias^ known 
no eliango. 

‘ Altlumgh Annett(» itlorden had then numlx^rcd onl.v 
eleven summers, and she has now seen nearl\ two score, 
yoiTimfy judgi* in some measure wliat. she was at that 
tinu' by Ip ? pr(*.sent apjie.irama'. 'I'liere was tlu^ same 
calm placid v*speel. dfuioting eiiuauimily of niiitd, the 
•same swei't expression in lier diep hhu (wi's, and flte 
samo loveL smile upon her li[)s, Hei flaturi's were so 
fjiuUIe.ss, and her foim so s\ miuet ne.il, th.it .‘'he was 
deemi'd h^ jiuiges to he ptrfeetiv heaiititul; and as she 
grew ii> w'omanhood, this hee.ame t‘ven mine .strikingly 
apjiarent. Of her elutraot-er, it is utmi'cess iry for nu‘ 
to spi.ak, it is so well known to }ou; hu* if it were not, 
‘b. fveut-? i am about to relate would latUr dev elope it 
(iesci iption of mine I'ould do. rousiii Amu'tte’s 
■l(‘iiee beneath our loof ^oon (dleiUed a eliangi?, for 
wiiieli 1 havo reason to thank her. Hitherto I i[j|id 
grown up wliolly ignorant of any of tho.-^e braiu'hc.s of. 
knowledge m winch y(umg people (*f mv statiiui in hfo I 
are u.sually instructed. It is liiiie we had a. lady living | 
vvitli us, who was noimnaliy goveriu'ss of Iht* family, 
hut owing to my poor motlui’s weak mdulgenei*, she 
was never allowed tuexen'ise Jiutl^inity , and a.s neitlu'r 
I nor Lewis were studiously ineliiied, it is not surpri.*;- 
ing that we tA>ok advaiitagi* of the license given ns. Hut 
Annette had hemi tauglit the value of ediieafion; she 
had already made eon.'- ulerahle progrc'ss under the tuition 
of her excellent and jndieiouK parent, and she gladly j 
availed her.self of Miss Miimot's iiistruetions, which 
stimulated me to some little exernom 

‘ i'l"* he.int y 'ind ae(‘omj)lishmeii(« of Annette won for 
her maiiv suitors, notwith.standiuc the relnaunent m 
v.’hi(‘'.i w(' lived, but she linuly dulliK'd every ofl'tT, 
though some w^'re from p(‘rsoin 1 .•ilioiild liave tliougiit 
m - il respi'cts suitaltlc. i’he truth was, lier aheidinus ] 
were carlv ami deeply engaged by one whn was perliaps 
the List we shnnld liavi* expeeteil eould havi' been h(‘-^ 
loved by sueli a being ; hut there ar(‘ ni) stene.s m the 
affections which no skill (‘an fathoiti, ami it was one ^ 
of these mysterious links wliu'li honntl the heart of 
the high-soul(*d but gentle Amietti‘, Mnnleii tvj Lewis 
Irwin. To aeenimt, however, m sonu‘ meiisuie for 
this oeciirrem’e, I must tv-li' vain that th{‘ severe dis- 
cipline exercised over my hrotliei at seiiool had w' rough t 
;x wonderful change in hi.s eharaeler, or at least appeared 
to lam* done .so ; and lies vaeatioys, whicii wer(' always 
spent at home, gave so promising a pros pe ^if ins 
amendment, that w'o all forgot that he hinl ever been 
reheliiou.s, or that he had ('aused u.s a iiaiig. Anmd.te, 
in*l(‘ed, never knew aught of his bcyisli misdemeanours; 

I delighted to relate n,i\y am’cdote whieh displayed his 
virtues, hut I carefully concealed his faults, and thus she 
knew him but witli his reformed mauner.s, Jt is not 
surprising that the extraordinary beauty of his cousin, 
joined to her jiceuluir .sw'(X'tnt‘s.s of disposition, sliould 
captivate a youth like my brother; find perhaps it w^as 
the entire devotion to her he from the first meeting 
cvim*ed, whieh stamred the grat( ful heart of Annette ; 
be this as it may, that they fondly loved each other w^as 
apparent, and my parch ts, as well as I, looked with 
pleased anticipation to the time when a union w'ould 
fake place between them, deeming it wmuld be the most 
effectual way of securing the hapjiiness of Lewis. 

‘My brother remained at bcIickiI longer than most 
' oung men, in consequence of having commenced so 
bite ; and wlieii he left it, at the age of twenty, it was to 
study for the bar. iMy father visited l^ondon purposely 
to see him settled in his chambers in the Temple, and 
hoped that the wilful conduct of his boyhood was for 
ever past, and that ho would now become an honour to 
his family and to his jirofession. Alas I my poor father 
judged from his wishes rather than from pVobabiUty, or 
he would liave entertained fours lest the errors of Ids 
early education would appear, now that ho would be left 



' to seek his own circle of acquaintance, and without any 
control over Ins actions* Lewis w'as jrenerous, open-* 
hearted, and fond of society ; his manners were affable, 
and his coiiTerantion full of vivatdty ; and such a youth, 
having unhappily no steady principle to guide him, was 
ready to fall into the snares laid for the unwpy. So 
far from gaining honours in his profession, he, after .ray 
father’s departure, scarcely gave it a day’s serijus thought-, 
hut spent his hours in the fascinating but destructive 
vortex of dissipation. The intelligence .came to us in onr 
quiet abode througli the medium of an old friend, whom 
my father had requested to transmit an account of hia 
son's conduct, so far as he had the opportunity of gain- 
ing a kno^vlwlge of it ; and its effects w’cre really serious 
ui)on the minds of all. My dear mother, who had for 
some years been better in health, declined once more. 
Annette said hut little, but it was evident that she lelt 
dc^rply, for the'(J<»!oiir w'ns seen to fade from her check, 
and her' smile lost its happy expression. My father 
vented his sorrow in angonfov a season ; hut it was soon 
o’^pr, and he set out to expostulate with his unworthy 
•soil. Of my own feelings I shall say nothing; deaily as 
t loved my brother, you may perhaps imagine them. 
But onr distresMos w'ere* increased when a letter from 
l^ond<m infornujd us that my poor father liad found my 
brother in a most dangerous situation, owing to an ac<n- 
dent Avhieli had haj^pened to him w'lulst engaged in 
some foolisii and mischievous exploit. 

‘The culprit was brougiit to the AVoodlaiids by o.asy 
stages, and tliere received, iHitwitlistanding liis mU'-de- 
, mearioui’fi, all the kindness and attention atll etion could 
bestow } and promises of aine^idnient, if he wcie spared 
toTifetwrn to hiiJ duties, w'erc made by liim in the most 
solemn maimer. A few weeks’ careful nursing from my- 
self and Annette had the desinnl elfcct, and he left us 
oneq^more. thougli not till my father had supplieil him 
with the moans to Ihpiidato every debt h - had contracted. 
For a short period, the accounts we liad of lam were 
highly satisfactory; hut who can tell how' soon the good 
resolves of tliose w ho have no strength of ehar.acter mav 
Jie overturned I' Again ho was drawn, though now it 
was step by step, into the same career of folly ami 
vice; and this tiiiie tlic iiew's eanu; to us from Ins i»wn 
iuind, wliilst he*(boiiig now (jf a<'-e) w^as the oeenjiam of 
a prison. The suui winch, uxiou inquiry, was found ne- 
cessary to procure h'S enlargement, far cxc.ei'ded that 
which iny f iitbcr had before*])uid, and it caubcd him much 
trouble and ddfitiulfcy to procure it ; yet he did so, and 
thus set the unhappy young man at liberty. “Lewis,” 
he said, as ho leaned 4'cbly on his arm as they ipiitted 
his lat^bode of conlinemeiit, “if you make any further 
demands upon my income, 1 sliall have no resource hut 
selling the Woodlands, and you will turn me and your 
mother iu old age out of our peaceful borne. But I caiiiiol 
longer trust your protestations,” he adde<l, “ therefore 
forbear to nitiko tliern.” Lew i** answered only by tears ; 
and 3 doubt not that his penitence was sincere, though 
he had not strength of iniiid to resist temptation. 

‘ It was distressing to witness the direct this second 
proof of weakness' and want of principle in my brother 
liad upon Annette. She had felt the first blowr severely ; 
hut w' hen he came, liclpless and ill,, to claim her ten- 
denies.-^, her womanly feelings predominated, and she 
framed all the excuses which affection can so readily 
find for this youthful error, trusting that it would not 
be repeated. But now the case was different; she 
began to see the character of him she loved in its true 
light, and the certainty tliat she could not find happi- 
ness iu the companionship of such a mind came with it. 
The constitution of Annette had always been delicate, 
and her mind peculiarly sensitive ; though so calm and 
unruflied was lior general demeanour, that a stranger 
might have deemed her stoical. Had it not been that 
her principles ha,d ’Injcfi strengthened by a ju^^icious 
education — an education based on religion — she certainly 
Would have sunk beneatli the blow which was given to 
her affections t but piety taught her to submit, and for- 
enabled her to b^, those utlierwise Overwhelm- 


ing griefs. Yet that ahte suffered^ and, suffered deeply, 
was too obvious to be overlooked by thoie who dearly 
loved her. r . , , 

‘ One serene summer evening, some months subse- 
quent to the events I have just related^ Annette 
and I sat together in a little apeartment which formed 
one of the gable-ends of our house. This was our fa- 
vourite sitting-room, on account of the peculiar beauty 
of the* landscape it commanded, and because it faced 
Ihe west, and thus aflbrded us a view of the setting 
sun. My kind father had our musical instruments, 
drawing and w'riling inateriiils, and books, r(miQved 
there, and called it our boin^ir ; and as my mother’s ill 
health confined her much to ner chamber, and my father 
splint the principal part of his time in his farm, w^e 
seldom omitted passing a few hours there every evening. 

I recall the moments I spent there wuth pleasure, lie- 
eaiisc tliere it was T first began to feel a relish for the 
refined pursuits 1 have since experienced so much gra- 
tification in cultivating. To your (kmsiii Annette 1 owe 
that relish ; fur, till her arrival, 1 had not a joy lioyond 
the indulgence of those instincts whiih belong to the 
animrd part of onr nature. She it was wdio iirst made 
me fi'el that I liad capacities for nobler pleasures ; and 
what^n^cr T am, inteiieetiially or morally, 1 certainly 
owe it, to lier. But I diverge i'roin the subject u]>on 
w’hich 1 btigan. We 'ivcre sitting as usual in this romu 
— Annette opposite the window, wtiu,h opened to the 
ground. Iliai she might cateh the gentle evening 
hieeze, and 1 before the ])iano, wdiose keys i had bet ii 
touching to Rome lively airs, in Jiope Talfsing her 
I drooping f'pirilri —when 1 was startled, .and not a littls' 

I .aUirined, by bearing a faint shriek ; and turning (]in(*k!y 
I to aseertaiii its o.iuse, helield my brother' ''' ' ^ wis'” 1 
I exclaimed, in a bine of asLolu^llment ; but i wots pr *- 
I vented from adding more by his supplicatory ha-k. 
i “ As you love me, Klltm, do not make known my pre- 
simee to aiij' one,” he said ki a i-uhduf'd tone, 

• 1 was thunderstruck, and made no effort to leave mv 
seat t(> emhnieo him as I was wont to do; lie llirew 
hiin^elf at the feet of Annette, whose ]>ak* cheek grtnv 
pah r, and whose bloodless lips gave rne apprehensions 
that she would sw’oon under the sudden slioi k tlie sight 
of hri* had ueeusiiaieil. “Oh, J^ewis!” I cried, and 
the’c was anger 1 know' in my tones, “how e.oiild ytiu 
startle us tiius? Sec how vou have idanned our dear 
comsiii.” 

“Have 1 alarmed you, Annette?” he inquirv'd, taking 
her jiabSive hand. “ Bray, jiardoii me, hut 1 knew' not 
how' to see yc.u alone wdthout seeking you hc're.” 

“ .Vnd w hy should you desire to see us alone ?” 
Annette inquired, now regaining her self-possession; 

“ why should you visit 5 >>ur fatlier’s lionie by stealth ’i'” 

“ Because iny business is wdtli you and EDtn,” W'as 
his reply. 

“ What business can you have wdth us to ■which he ia 
not privy ? ” she demanded, and her voice grew firmer, 
though her cheeks and lips still retained their ashy hue. 

*I.«ewi8 buried hia face in liis hands; he could not 
meet Annette’s gaze ; and in an agony of suspense as to 
the object of his visit, 1 now threw my arms around ^ 
him and wept. 

“ I deserve to be treated with coldness,” my brother at 
length said. “ I deserve reproaches, but 1 cannot bear 
them from you, Annette, whom I love dearer than any 
object earth contains. I am in distress : do not add to 
it by your upbAiidings, or 1 will not answer for the coj> 
sequences.” 

“ Annette has m)t upbraided you,” 1 pleaded ; for 1 was 
alarmed at the import of his words ; “ w'e both love you 
^too dearly to upbraid you ; but tell us the motive for 
this secret visit.’” 

‘L^vis looked in the face of my cousin before he ven- 
tured to answer ; but judging by the tears which filletl 
her eyes that she was softened, he made answer tliat ft 
very distressing affair of debt# which involved his honour, 
had led him to seek their intercession with his father 
for llie sum. 
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I feared this,’^ Annettd ox(iiiiined; “but to accede 
to yotr request is irtipossible. After the observations 
your father made to us, as well as to you, upon the pay- 
ment of the last kr??e sum, would you that we should 
ask him to quit liia home in his old ap,e, and begfrar 
himself for your sake ? ” 

“ Annette, you are too severe,” Lc^\ is returned ; “ I 
desire not such a siicriliec. It is but a shiaU sum I now 
want, not execKiding tifty pounds.” 

“ That is too large a sum for him to spare just now," 

I interposed. “Oh, Lewis’ what sliall we do; can you 
not put it olff'” 

My lionour is involved^ii its immediate liquidation,” ! 
was his reply. j 

“Lewis, Lewis!” Annette exclaimed, whilst every | 
feature of her beautiful face was convulsed by strong • 
cniolion, “ I too clearly see tlie evil mto whieh you ha%c ' 
fdlen. Well may you shrink from pcrsonaliy rcquesi 
ing }'our father to pay these miscalled debts of houoiu 

" J looked at her in ainazemcmt. “ Debts of honour,’ t , 
repeated; “arc not all dtibts debts of honour?” I asked, j 
for 1 rcall}’^ was so ignorant as not to understand the | 
phrase. 

“]So, my dear Ellen,” she answered. “Tlie debt a 
man ininxrs for vahu* received is not so termed. It is one 
eontraetedat the gaming-table or betting-race, for winch 
the laws of the eonntrv do nut force pavnient” She 
; spoke with a tone* of liitt(*rness unusual to her, and io.se, 
as she did r.o, ir ,|nit the room. 

* Lewis r>('i/cd hi-r hand to detain her. “ fou sluill not 
leav< me tl’fis, Auuii^e,” lie cried; “3 cannot endure 


j “ I will rcj^i in a few rninuUs,” she i'< phc<l, gently 
i herself tVoni hi*^ gras]). 

I * 1 could SCO lliiit siie was strngchne forcihiy wilii iicr 
fc'.liugs, and 1 wlnsjK'rcd m niv brother’s car, “ ktt her 
I go” He ict-isted no longer, and she hurried fiom tin- 
I apartinenh 

“ 1 )c >ou ihink that Annette reiillj, loves iik - ' Lewis 
abruptly .isked when ve were alone. 

“I am sure she does,” was my reply; ^but she is 
grK'V(‘d at your conduct ” 

“ Do you think she can forgive the past ?” he further 
asked. 

I “if there is hope of nniciulment for the future, I he- 
i 1 jc\o slic cm and wdll,” I returned. 

“ Dear i xlcn, you make me Inqipy bj' that assur.anec,” 
he pursued ; “for, bclic'vc me, thongli T have erred m 
1 manv wavs, I can never cease to love /na.” 

‘ After a few luimiteo’ ubsenee, Annette reappeared. 
Her asj)eet was now ealiner, and her step less trcfn- 
(lated. She here in her hand a little casket of curious 
and antique w’orkinanshii>, and jirotiernig it to m,v 
brother, %:he gently said, “ Ja^wis, this is all the wt)rldly 
! wealth 1 possess, or shall possess until I become of age; 

I and 1 give it to you in the hoyie that it will bo the List 
j time you will ever have a debt of honour to pa^. In 
itself It is a bauble,” she added, ojiemiig it, and display- 
ing a beautiful set of pearls ; “ but 1 valued it for my 
, ! mother’s sake, wdiose dying gift it w^as. AEitb this 
, ‘ addition,” she proceeded, drawing a ring set with dia- 
j ’norida from her linger — “ wdth tliis addition, tl-o sale 
: ill, 1 think, cover your debt ; and if it cure you of the 
r linoiis vice of gambling, I shall tliink the price but 
trhVmg.” 

‘ l-iewis w’as for some moments unable to speak, and 
Annette sat down, and leaned her heart upon her ojxrn 
palms, as if to cool the fever of her throl^ng t.mples. 
I was tlio first to break the silence, iftid I did so b> in- 
treating my brother not to sudor his cousin to make 
such a sacrifice in vain. lie appeared strn, {Ogling with hi^ 
feelings, and hesitating whether or not to acCept^of the 
proifertMl aid ; but the dilemma in whieh he w^as yrtaced 
for want of the money at IcTvdh overcame all scruples, 
and taking tlio casket from tlie table on which she luid 
plaoei it, and kneeling befon^ the generous donor, he 
uttered a wild burst of gratTudt*. “ 1 take them, dearest 
Aunette,” he said with ixiseionate earnestness, “but^nly 




to deprive you of them for a season ; I will redeem them 
if 1 lac!k sustenance to do it, and I will swear that it shall 
he the last time I will commit the rice which iias cost 
you such a pang.” 

“Na}'', swear not,” Annette Juistily interposed, • as he 
W'as alxiut to lay liis hand upon a biblc which stood in 
an adjoining bcxikcasc. “ If you have not strength of 
niiiiJ to ketj) a solemn promise, you w'ill not regard an 
oath ; swyiT not ; L wiU take your word- -farewell.” As 
she coneliujed, she agiiui arosi', as if to hasten his depar- 
ture. Lewis passionately embraced us both, and stole 
away like a cul])rit from his father's liome, when, reseat- 
Jiig herself, Annette threw her arms around nu^ an<l 
wept upon my shoulder more unrest rairiediy tlian I had 
ever liefotv iK'iield her. 

‘Not hitviiig furtiier aptLeafion for inonevq and not 
hearing of :u\v Iresli miseondurt on tlie part of my 
^ ‘ther, mv ymrenls londh hopi-d Hint ’he had groWMi 
1 , and more steaii;, , ami now fo): the first time 
; altered to ex])re-;s their \\wshen to Aimette that the 
I long iiiilieipateti unu>n miidit take pi-uie. S)io wiu^ thjUj' 

I pleadul. just verging on oiie-.aiul-tweiity, lu* a twelve-. 

I month older; and Uiey tiionght that Hie ino‘?t. eflectuA 
way to confirm his good resolutions viaild be to place 
liini in the constant association of meli a mmd as hers. 
His .ardent afleetion for her, they said, would deter him 
from falling into those viee.s to wl^eli lie was at presimt 
exposed, from tlie wry fact of being l.inelv ; and her 
•'■oeiety w(»uld make tliat of the vieions no longiT desir- 
able. Annette listened P; their yileadings vith many 
tiais ‘‘Alas!” she returned, “ my own heart pleads ^ 
uituyon; for i wdl net deiiy that, notw ithstaiiding hU 
that has (Kvurred, lu* is*stili dear to me; but my coii- 
seieiiee is .altogether at variaiiee with it. 1 cannot seo 
that 1 .should raet rigidly to nosh mto a oonnexion of so 
‘•erious a nature wiih oiu from whom I cannot 
happmeiTR, one v horn I feel to healtogetber unfitted for 
111 }' companion for life; ami yet it grieves rne layoiid ev- 
pfosMon to say this to yiai — vou wlm have been to nu* i 
I ,.s parents, and to wliotn I one a debt of gratitude 1 can j 
never repay,” ^ 

“You have, by your adectioii, more than repaid any 
kln(lne,ss that has been shown you, *my dear girl,” rv-» 
turned my mother, tenderly embracing nor; “and could 
1 for a mompnt stjjipose that you would risk v our hap* i 
))iness by a union witii laovis, I 'Aould not urge it for 
kingdonivS; bid I am eonlidc^t it will not be so. Your 
influeiiee would lu‘ .so great witli my erring son, that 
you would mould liim to your wishes; your CMimple 
would amrnate, your precepts w^uid fruiile; na^I am 
sure you would soon find hmi all von could dev*^ i 

* Annette would not wound the feelings of my poor j 
mother by a rejdy ; but 1 saw that she wuia unconvineed. { 
I could not at th(‘ time enter into her motives and fe(3l- 1 
mg.s ; 1 even thought her unkind, and w'anting in affec- j 
tion. iMy own romantic idea-; -fed as they had been i 
by the talcs of fiction I had read- -imagined it to he a 
delightful eveid to marry a man whom it would be my 
task to lead yito the paths of virtue : I pictured the 
powerful intlucnce my entire devotion to him lyould 
have over his eomluct; in short, I thought like a love- 
.sick heroine of romance, who dv'ems it her destiny to 
wed and reform a rake : bTit far diderent ideas dwxdt in 
my cousin’s well-balanced mind. She liad early been 
taught to form her judgment by her reason rather than 
by iicr wdslies, and in the present instance that reason 
Uild her that the ijrobabilities were against her. Her 
further knowledge of my brother’s cliaracter revealed 
ils w-oakness, and slie saw it was too late to correct 
an .error which the whole tenor of his education had 
fostered. 

‘ When Lewis next paid us a visit, no mention was 
made of our having met since we parted from him after 
his indisposition, lie came by the express desire of my 
mother, to plead his cause in person ; for she felt eertttia 
that Annette could not long resist hi^ intre&ties; though 
' she was proof against her arguments ; she little 
knew the heart of her high-principled niece. Accus- 
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tonied to be v iiolJy i^uidrd by feeliog herself, she ima- 
gined not tli.'it any but the licartless and stoical could 
I iiot otherwise; thus she still dwelt upon the thought, 
and soothed herself iritu a temporary happiness. 

* Annette, my brother, and 1, were seated one evening, 
shorlly after his arrival, in the apartment 1 before nien- 
tion<‘d, when Lewis reverted to the events which had 
oeeurred when last we met there. “ Dear Amielte,’' he 
Kfiid, addressing Ids cousin, “J have not fiergolten the 
evening when 1 parted from you in this rooftj, nor the 
sacrifiei* yon maiie to relieve me froth niy dilTicultii'S. 
I hoped to have returned you the gems ere this, but 1 
really have not been able to raise sullicicnt to redeem 
them.” 

“ Tlie ?,ems are eomparatively of little value, Lewis,*’ 
she made answer; T have scareel}" given them a thouglit 
since I placed them in your hands ; but I must own 1 
have often and anxiously desired to know whether the 
promise you gave me on the receipt of them has been 
faithfully k(’pt.’’ 

‘As Annette spoke, T turned an eager glance towards 
^m> brother, that I might re;id on his countenanee, which 
; Z knew to l)e a bad dissendder, the ansv/er to the im- 
I plied question, and, to niy bitter disapiiointment, 1 saw 
, the colour heighten on Ids cheek, 11c hesitated, and 
i that hesitation revealed the harrowing truth. 

! “ If I have been weak enough to yield to strong temp- 

I tations, the fault lies at your door, Annette,” he said, 

I with an attempt at gan ty T could .st'e he did not feel ; 

I “for you know you would not ])erndt me to bind my- 
i self to the fulfilment by an oalli.” 
f ‘Annette rcse from her ^eat in great agiiation. 

I ‘'Lcmis.” pile sjiid, as slio pasi'Ld him to qidt the room, 
“if 3011 could Im'ak a promise' given under such <*ir- 
I cumstanees, you w(»uld not regard any bond, however 
I sacred ; nor can T ])]ac(‘ eontidenee in you more.” 

' ‘i stood for some moments in a state of hewildend 
: nmazcnu'ut ; and ir was not till the doo. had el>Hii upon 
' her, and her ri'mimg f ic)t«tetis had died u]‘on my e.i’% 

I that 1 recovered myself sullleientlv lo speak. *• ( >h ! npv 
j brother,” 1 cried, and 1 threw niNself in a pas.s'ou of 
j ‘grief upon his .slioulder, “ I fear you have, by this eoii- 
severed the last link vv liieli bound Anni^ttc to 

you.” 

“Would you have had lue t U her a lie?’ he almost 
fiercely deunanded. 

■ “Oh no, no,*' T returrud, ueeping bitterly; “ Im: 
have you uotliing to plea<l in extennatloii?” J inquired. 
“ Suri'ly It v/acj tlic «iet. of an uiigu.arded moment; }oii 
are m t - you cannot he- -a coiitirmed gamester.” 

! “'‘^^v'uare more wiliing-to extimuate my faults than 

your (’ousin is, Lli.u,” lie evasively an.swered. 

*' I know you belter than .she does,” I inter[>osed. ** I 
know that you are not really vicious. I know' that you 
have been led into d by others. Jhit you wdli break 
ofi‘ these habits, iny brother,” J par^sioimtely pursued ; 
“you wdll yet, become worthy of Annette, and we shall 
all be hapjiy.” 

* IClated w ith the pn aspect iny imagination Iiad con- 
jured up, I sought my cousin's chamber^ I found lu;r 
kneeling beside her bed ; but she arose a.s 1 entered, and 
I perceived that altliough there w'cre the traces of tears 
upon her ehtH'k, she w'as now calm and composed. 

Dearest Annette,” I exclaimed, advancing and fold- 
ing her in a sisterly^ embrace — “ dearest Annette, you 
linve lieen olfcring up petitions for my dear but erring 
brother ? ” 

“ I have licen praying for strength for my own weak 
heart, dear Lllen,” was her reply, 

“ But you will forgive him ? ” 1 pleaded ; “ you will not 
withdraw your afrection w' holly from him?” 

“ My dear Ellen,” she returned, “ your love for Lewds 
-induces you to l>e unjust towards me. You think me 
unkind when I am acting as duty prompts. It is an 
easy ia.sk to forgive him ; I w'ould it were as easy to 
^withdraw my all’ectlous from him ; but 1 cannot — no, J 
mre not — miite myself to a gamester.” 

^‘Awnetto spoke in so decided, though so- gentle and 


calm a tone, 1 felt it v^'puld be useless, nay, wrong, to 
say” more. From that liour J saw tliat her resohilion 
was taken to resist all further importunity, and 1 for- 
bore to make it. 

* Lewis, seeinpf that every hope of gaining liis cousin’s I 
consent to a union was over, quitted the Woodlands on 
the morrow, leaving my mother overwhelmed with 
grief at the failure of her idans. 1 am pained to ar*- 
know ledge that she reproaclicd Amictle, and even V'cnt 
so far as to say that she wmiild he res])onsible for any 
excesses the young man might be aft(*rwar(ls led into, 
because she had opposed the only means of reform. ! 
Annette bore this injustice with her usual sw'eetncss ; it . 
did not cause her to swerve Vrom tlie path of duty; hut 
it had a powerful efieet upon lier naturally deheate 
frame. She herame seriously ill ; and when my fatlu'r, 1 
in alarm, called in medical aid, eliange of air and seeno j 
was prescribed as the only means of saving her from an j 
early grave. JMy mother’s grief and anxietj' vva.s now' 
as intense for her niece as it liad been tor her son. JMy ! 
father conveyed her immediately to a little n*tired wa- 
tering-place in the same eonnly, leaving mo to he lK‘r 
companion and nurse; for my mother W'as too ill to quit : 
1itr lioine, and in a state Cif mind whieli required his pre- , I 
senec to r.ahn. In tliis peaceful retreat 1 strove to divi rt , 
my cousin’s thoughts from dwelling iqjon tlie pas-t by 
every means alfuetion could suggest; and I was happy | 
to observ<‘ favoiirabUi symptoms of returning health, ^ 
when a fresh incident occurred whieii liad a jiowerful 1 
effect upon the minds of both. ' 

‘’^I’he hoU'^e in uhicli we lodgeij, having formerly bofii < 
the parsonage, was eontiguous 10 t’ viII.cm* eliurei*- 
yard, and this hjiot iK'camo Anrieirrs i ^(Uir'te ]»liU't' of ■ 
risort. It WM'-' the beanlifiil morfh of froir (.-vfnul ih^ 
sea.'-on being iiartic'ulin l\ One, ve woiilo Mt heri' for 
lioijr'— Amu Ite iisiiallv oei'upied w itli lu-r needli'. whilst ■ 
1 re. id aloud Irom one of our ta^ ourite luitliors \\ v lino', 1 
1 liowever. from sonu' eausi* tio-sakni our nsii.il luiiint I 
tiu' .sfO'U'al d.’ivs, wIk'H, i'd our rciuns, 1 .liseov ered that 
a IK \v giava' had Ix'en dug no.ir to tlie l-ank on wlucli 
wc usuallv «-at, and hearing th.it the sight miglit ti'nd to 
throw’ a .Oiade of sudm-.s.s over my eousm's s])in!«, 1 p>'o- ' 

post I that we Ilii-uM I'li.ingi* our position f''roue on the ; 
oIIk f side of the I ooreh. Anncdte eonseu''.<j liut. tie j 
.slh' qaitted the spoti stood for a few minutes ni medita- 
tion oier the new raised mound, Jt was an infant’s last 1 
1 resting-iil.K'i , and fancy pieturt-d tJii' grii'f of the he 
H'avtd mother, wlm'h we era'll thought w'C could eon- , 
(’'•ive. 1 led Ikt away, and afti'r lindntg a ('onvianent 

Slat, took up my book, and strove to divf'rt her atteu- 
lioii by reading, Tliu-! w’c remained for sornt* consider- d 
able time. v\]ieii mdu .'itions of an approaching storm | 
warned us to m.ike our retreat to the house. As we j 
were closing tht- gate, ] iustitu'lively ea^t my eyes in ^ 
tile dio etion of t)u‘ new -made gr.iv(\ and w as not a | 
little surpri'-’ed and al.irrned to ]ieri’(‘i\e a fi'inale tigure d 
lying upon it as if in a state (>f inseiiEilnlily. Slu' was 
evidently very joulhful, but her deep niounung hahili- 
inents bespoki' ber to lx* the mother of the child, and 
that the intensity of her fellings bail deprived lua of 
consciousness, was the conelusiim I natnralh' drew. Ts!o 
person being within sight who.se ussistaruc w-e eoiilJ | 
solicit, wc applit'd the only remedy wc had at liand, 
w’liiehwuis our smelling salts; hut tins failing in etf'ct, 1 
I introated m\' cousin to remain, whilst I ran to our ! 
lodgings for aid. I'lie fainting lady was iinmcdnitoly 
conveyed to tin. house, where she w’as instantly recog- 
nised by oitj' landlady as the daugliter of the curate, 1 
upon which file v?neral)le pastor w'as prom])tly sent for. | 
He came aceoTupanied by a medical attendant; but it 
was some hours before animatiou could br, restored to , 
the invalid, who had, it appeared, left her sick-bed un- , 
knov.'fi to her friends, to visit the grave of her departed 
child. Even wlicu consciousness was restored, it was 
deemed uii.safe to remove her at present, and as iMis 
Jone.s, our landlady, had a spare apartment, it wiM* pro- 
posed that she sliould oc'cupy it till she became, suffl- 
ciepAly convalescent to be taken to ber father's lioiiic. 

-Ji 
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‘Tlu* sinjTiilarbPauty, extrerr^^ youth, and niekncholy teresfc tu tJty words of life which fell from the lips of licr 
situation of the invalid, awakened a powerful interest in venerable parent ; but we could not but perceive that her 
both niiiK* and Annette’s breasts, and we found Mrs car was ever and anon strained to catch some distant 
Jones nothin^L*’ loath to reveal all she knew coneeminp: .soim<l. At lenp:th the noise of carriac:e- wheels in llic 
her. “Miss Lucy had been,” slio said, “ the prettiest front of the house arrested the attention of all. The 
and the most lij^ht-hearted girl in the village, till she eyes of the dying girl lighted np >vit)i an almost ua- 
visited a relation in London, where, she unha]>pily me t earthly Iwightness,^ ninl her pale elieek grow flushed, 
with a worthless young man of famil}’, whom she mar- “It'is-hc,” she faintly innnitui'cd ; “1 shall see him once 
ried without her lather’s consent, llis friends, he said, again;” :m<i us slie spoke, ^Mrs fltuies giuitly opened the 
Avere too proud to acknowledge her, and hewastoopooi ehamber «n >r, and wlMspered tliat Mr L.iwson had ar- 
to support her as he could wish. So he kept her in a hltle rived, and* hl’cgftd to be inhnilted innnediately. My 
mean lodging", and, it was believed, ncgleeted her very cou'-in and 1 aros (3 to leave tie' room ; hut ere we could 
shainefully, though slic woultl ne\er own it. •She at last, eth-et our purpose, the strauger euter''d. “ < )h, Lu 'v, do 
became so ill, that she to her father, and asked 1 fimi you thus!” )k‘ exclaimed as lie nislied towards the 

permission to spend a few weeks Avith ) urn in her- native hed. A v. lid ^hi'^ek met m\ ear as he spcik^; hut it 
village, in the hope of regaining her IkmIMi. Tht. poor w'lu not %n) the invalid ; sic liud sunk fainting upon 
old genlleimm,” ;Mrs .tones eontimu-d, “was almost j lier jullov , fix an w hudi she li.ul by ;i gVe.il eil’ort arisen 
heart-broken to see the change whu'h two years’ absence > to embrace him , hut ii was IroiuAmiidte. who, in the 


had made in his ehild. yet he received herx\ith grea! 
kindness, and iwomised to overlook her disobedience, 
hut, poor thmg,” she added, “ I fear she ha.s cv)nie here 


'•OUT and hu^hoiid of Luc\ , recogm.'scd my brother 
i was lia» much audated (o notice his h'alurcs; 
.. hud Ills \oico, cboki'il :'s*it was bv ^iiudion. stniek 


to die; she lias been getting xvorse and worse ever since me as laminar : hut, surprised lliai my coumu, xvlio I 
ghc luLS been amongst us and the death of her infant, ! ho di.stmgiiisiied for inv.scuee of mm<i, sliouid betray sucl^* ! 
w’hieli was ahva\s sickly, xvill proliably hasten it.” i wcakimss, 1 lc-1 lea- from the r<nmi to i!i * clutinhcr v,o ! 

“I tru^t not,” -Vnueltc and I simultjmcou.sly ex- j jointly oceiipii-d, and w lien the wdmle truth wa-j , 

claimr'd 1 “we xvill try what kmdness and symiiathj shortiy revisilcd to me. Anmdte's brst a< lion was to ! 
can elfect, for vumiun alone (am fully enter into t’uc sjr- Ihrov/ hersidf on iiei' knees and uIht a thimk.sgiving j 


rows which her own sex endure.” 


I that she h.ul fscaficd tlie ia!rrM» which would have 


I ‘My cousin, xvixik and ill as she herself wuis. insisted i awaited her had site conscutc'd to tl '> ])roposed unioni 
j iH'on sharing th(' task of nursing the uufortumiti ' 1 (uiiig w'llh Jx'wis, tlicn throuim; her .irms around me, she 

' c^'eature W']^o was thus tlirowm so singul.irlv upon our j w(*})i e )uvn1si\a I\ . 1 s\ud not a wa)rd to comfort her. t 

! Co, She said tl; assi'l 111 alleviating the dihtri sscs j wms .stujuiifd ; norc()uld I really hchcM tliat my hrotlier •[ 
' ollu !>', ten Vm to wcMU Ikt thouglits fi-uii lier owo j had d-'C'avcil llu uuMis].i^.ous Liny by a lu.irriage unikT j 

yorr(.v\s-. ‘-‘•*y,rcour('(picntlv had a IxaictiiM;''' clicct. "I’iie j a false name, and that lie (muld be so (l<‘j>ravc<l as to } 

fli rts I m#u rxpre.sscd lus gratitude lu the wmiiust seek an alhance wjth hi.' i oU''m at the same time, not' | 
tenm- , bm uotluug could c'piid the Ih.'ml.fuim-s-s (»i rlc. ; v. C. 'a t'mding t liat Annctr.'* as.,.ired me lier heait had too j 

I gii-llc se'Vcrei ; sjjc sei ui* d to ri’g'iid iis a" anyels ‘xau , fomdx '‘liei e.he'J his image toj In j- (-V'-s ,'o lie misl'ijitai. , 

; froi" heaven to miulsn'r to lau’ eotufta ' . I'la (cull s’.f ' Om f.r^l jmjml a was rtiinn iioim imoa /.lately , i'ut. 

' ]m/ C'/umi/ !ch in havmg* .l.('o nnoortaid a ‘•lcj> .> ; v.e could not tors. dvt Ihe/vu.;, Loil, who had now a sliU 

, h;i .I'l th(‘ cjioK c '.fa lairtiK ' withud ll.e sai.ctiou ('f | cl sscr liold npou our idVe'tioii. I'lie task of .'duiiirs- 

la r ,u).la loi)', ])arcii1, had humhh'd her spirit, and slu j tetiug to her comfmt xvas, hovvew^-r, ovi r, rdu‘ lived tint 

I now UiiM Ij\ suhuiilh'd to cverv trial, wJicllier Ix-ildy i to eiuhi ace la-r erring husband, and vviaai next we lio^ 

i or mental, deeming it hut tl’c pist la com]iensc for her | hckl Imr, it w m the long sleep from whudi no voice 

I •/deuces. Amu'tle’s hoothiug tenderness had reasoucil j of km loess could awukai la'r, ' • ♦ 

i Jior evt 'i into calmness of I'he lo^s of her eliilth a» d she | ‘1 mu-^t h(' lea (‘ witii tlii-' pait cd’ n* rel;uiori,‘ l\lrf3 

i iiMV' aeknoe ledged that it was taken in wi'.dom and in 1 Stinb \ rerumed, ‘ ibr llio r o<,lK;)bufS too much • 


1 VC, !n I duau’li eu'di (hyv eiideas cd us moj'“ ami more for me, eve.o ;0 (Ins d-'.lanc'* oi jiio’ Amu ite avoiih'd j 
(un inn li st'iv, Jiargjy waMvere eouvnuad lliar sin* j a met‘'mg, with 1 -nvis , ha1 1 had an interview with 
ua-^ not long )>cr IIim world Tf was st/il dciancvl him of u t>ios{ ])amf-d nature eix* we (jinttel tin; vill.igo, 
im]iro])er to nmov'-e lu-r, and had it. not been tliai, 1 | w loch we were t>b!u ‘d to df) in great luiste, in consc- 
fearid the eib'cf uf tb" excilr i.ivOit upeu 1 lie f-eiisitive , q.K mr i>f rec(Mv my ii/e liigt nis* ii.at the eomniuuL^ation 
fc('lii)!’s of Aunetle. i ‘diould bare hi eii tlixsirous tli.il i of the event liad bad no .‘lirmmg (diet on t^«^hcalth 
she sho’di] n m.iin w i(h m . ( 'ouseitms that h'-r uid w im ; of my jioor motluu’. Me dieci h.'okt'U-hcartixl — tlic 

ap'u nachiPL', she grev, verv co.mipmu ! V(‘ It feemed : Mclim (>f her suii’.s misponduet and (lero.vn mistaken 
to adorf^ her pl'-asme to tad. oi her iiushaud, wliom ‘•he i view's of kitidiiesi. , and sfu* r,!W lua* laiilt w hrm too late 
;tdl k/ved vMth mi.'ihoed. rmdour, thuugh it V'as evident (o reimMy it. It was -n e'-.lu) Ic.ssou, oiKi 1 cuii never 
that he b.ui {..i-s iMis .bmi's iot>mat"di growui nc’-loetlbJ h>rget, bid I trust 1 havr pC'/dti'd In ji. 

Mic now rc(iucsted her fallu r b. wnP* to him, : d leli ‘ 'rhiMlcatli of mv' mot lie r wins a great shock to tjie 
him that it was hcrwi-di to s(‘c hmi if pos.sdilc eic slie feelings of xoiir grandfather, 'md he b((‘anie an altered 
di(‘d 'riie jiaslor promis'd to I'omply, ami in the course niiui. He longer tiu-k d-dighl in his farm or liis 
of a few da) s a letter arrived, which luforim d her that grounds, ami iil Icuigth resolved . to dispo.se of the 
he v\ ould he with hei on the morrow'. She read aloud Woodlands, Mid take up hia resideneo oueo more in 
a few passages from it, wdm li slie s.aid ]>ro\e{l h's aPee- the suhurhs of Loudon. Annette and I left the beloved 
'ion fvir her was unchanged, and then she proceeded to baunt.s ot our eiiiMho(^d w'ith r^-gret ; but we were wil- 
vttnuale hi^ eomiuet by remarking, that t) luivv ae- ling to make any sacrifice for hi.s comfort. Soon after 
k 'y.vvbstged hi.s mairiage would have riimed his fortune our arrival in town, 1 heeanie engaged to Mr Stanle)^; 
far Idc, hut I had she was sure he iiiiemled to do so as .and as iiiy cousin frequently dei'lared to me that she 
so(.,. as he could see that it would Ifl* pnidenl. Mv would never marry, 1 left my father to her care. Her 
cousin and 1 luul our fears to the contrail^, hut we .said health still remained delicate, yet she devoted all her 
nolhmg which could le. d the unforfimate gud i ' r-ur- energies to his comfort and happiness, striving to eub- 
inise them, h'ding assured that it wouhf only add lo her due lier own griefs, that she might lighten the lotid 
diAress. . * which oppre.s.se(l him, and becoming to him as a daugh- 

‘ The morrow^ came, and so powerful was ihe fifect of ter. 1 should here inform you, that iny erring brother 
(he iintlcipah'd meeting upon the sensitive frame of the left the country soon after the new-^s of my mother's 
invalid, that wc feared it vould hasten her dissolu- death reached him. He had never liked his profession ; 
tion. In the evening, the [lastor, Annette, and I, were and the ofter of a situation, which would take him 
fe(uUed ariiund lier l>ed, whilst tlie former read a portion abroad, being made at the time, he gladly accepted of 
from the sacred volume. Lucy listened with deen in- it. He doubtless thought that he had be^me an alien 
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to his famil:r; biit there was not one member w ho would 
not have received him, and forgiven tlie past, though 
Annette would not, J am sure, liave become his wife. 
But ho left us without an adieu, and the next intelli- 
gence wc had of him was an account of his death. This 
was afresh shock to our feelings; hut it wms softoiiod 
in a groat degree by the assurances we received of liis 
penitence, iu a few lines penned to Annette* oil his 
dying bed. 

‘My father did not long surc^ivc his wif^ and son, 
and then Annetie took up her residence under my 
roof; and happy ivas I to have so able an adviser, and 
so Steady a friend. She has since refused many eligible 
offers of marriage ; the memory of her first and only, 
but unfortunate attachment, being, I believe, the causae. 
But you, my ‘cliildi-eii, have benetited by her choice; 
and, having enjoyed the advantage of her kind and 
judicious instiyictions, will, 1 trust, strive to emulate 
her virtues. And now, iny dear l<^iimy,’ .she added, 
turning to lie^'' youngest daughttr, ‘1 hope you arc 
satisfied? '^I'lio tale has been, as 1 led you to expect, a 
lHUu one— one which lias draAvn tears from those eyes 
‘^hich seldom weep : luit if it teach you the superiority 
a well-regulated mind has over weakness and inde- 
cision, and lead you to aim at the posscsssion of that 
superiority, 1 shall not have related it ui vain.' 


LOITElllNGS IN FB A N CE-- 1 1-' 1 d. 

LIOXS TO A\1(;M».V. 

We spent about a week iu T.yons. every day making ar. 
excursion to some sjiot of i,terei-t or h(‘i;iity in tlit* 
neighbourhood; among otlkcrs, to L’lle Ihirhe, a small 
island in the Saone. situated a few miles above the tovn. 
The banks of this river are miuh more hcaiFiful than 
those of the llhone, beirjg generdly .steep, and well 
clothed •'vitii woods iind \iiieyarils; they are likewise 
ornamented with a immlier of wldte and patty' villas. 
The Saone, a broad ami massive stiv'am, croased by 
numerous suspension- bndges, is eoiuparalively slow in 
cits current, and permits the daily navigation of stcam- 
'lessels as far as Chalons, a stage onwanl to F.-fis. Tlie 
into wlyi'li this fiiK* river falls irnnied* ttely be- 
low Lyons, is very (iitJereiil/ in appearance. About twice 
the size of the Saone, it liows hurnedly past the cpi.iy.s 
of Lyons, as if fearful of prising a rnomcui in the long 
journey before it, and this busy hciadlting cliaraeter it 
seems to possess from its eratllc in Switzerland almost 
to its grave in the Mediterranean. 

My{jj»revion.s acquai-itance with tlie ilhone had biv U 
made ujain L.ike Leman, where itr. wiiteia, a ; Hay 
escape past Geneva, an^ beautifully blue. At lyoi's, 
and all the way dowinvard, this remarkable tint has 
disappeared, giving place to a dirty white colour, arising 
most likely from the chalky bottom over wind) it occa- 
sionaUy rushes in its eour.se. Although augmented 
by the Saone, it .still falls short of tlie llhiue in })Oint 
of size, and is not to he compared witli it in comineiTial 
importance. Its great misfortune is its Pipiiiity' of cur- 
rent, by which a regular traffic to and fro is greatly' 
retarded. Steam* vessels go down from Lyons at a 
high rate of speed — sixteen miles an liour being com- 
mon — and they are consecjuimHy' wadi laden wdlli pai.- 
sengers ; hnt in coming up, their engmes have a w'l'ary 
drag against the stream, and the passage is so tedious 
that few' travellers adopt it. 

Our object being to visit some places interest iu 
the lowr'er parts of the river, w^e w'cait on board of a 
steam-vessel which plied from the quay' of Lymns, and 
started at the convenient hour of eleven in the forenoon : 
as the greater number of boats set out at three in the 
morning, injblider to reach Marseilles at night — a run of 
About tweppdfidred miles — we considered ourselves par- 
wfirtSHfeate in our choice. It being only about 
since steamers plied on the L’hone, and as 
in the hands of two or three 
jHe td^eis have Uttle to recommend them as 


comfortablo means of «onveyance. That in which we 
started was, os is usual in France, somewhat dirty, and 
crowded with a miscellaneous comixany, occupied in 
drinking irollee, smoking, and spitting. Fortunately, 
wo succeeded in securing seats on deck, under an awui- 
iiig, and, with the assistance of an obliging steward, 
made ourselves tolerably (comfortable during the day’s 
journey. The mild air, from the rapid motion of the 
vessel, was pleasant; the sunny banks lluw' past us like 
an ever- Jib iftii'g picture ; and the hope of wdiat w'c w'ere 
to see ill the south, added a relish to our sensations. 
Here and there we came abreast of a towm, and after a 
hbort stay',* shot again ahead. ( )ce;isionally. also, the 
vessel passed beneath the extended platform of a suspen- 
sion-bridge, and the number of new' liridgcs of this de- 
scription w'e saw ill the (course of tlie voyage, sliow'cd Unit 
here, as Jilmost every'wherc else in France, iniprovenient 
is steadily advancing. The banks of the river, tliougii 
eousider.'ibly less romantic tlian those of tlie Uhinc, are 
not by' any means siiiritlesv. Besides a ffiiv old-fiisliioiuid 
low’iis, tlicrc are some castles on penlojd heights, os 
niggl'd and ruined as .* 1:1 ('tnihl desire; then* are 

likewise .some good snati Ues of precipice in the imme- 
diate vicinity' id' the vixer; and over the h(*ads of t.'ul 
]>oplar.s, on the left bank, arc obtained striking prospects 
of tlie liills of D.mpliiny', and beyond Ih.ein, rising in 
Alpine grandeur, tli(‘ snow'-c'Ial nmuntai! s ot S.ivey. 

At N'alciice, about half-way down the rner, we lefty 
the sreae.K*!-, and stopped for the night at a bttJe unpri - 
tending iiiii — tlie Hotel du Mold -wiicr'* an (dd vonuui, 
the bo^ttss, never s*'< nted tired ej' .'^bow ro'-' ns jud . of 
I kindness. I )i jairtnig in the niorntng 1 * 'iii tins agreeable 
i hostel, wc wucag.hii on tlie r<\vi\ m db' tlier .steainor 
I bound tor ;iie s.nitb, and w'cre by it eatrin'i' ,tlo’op<*b^ 
j fully' more pi( turc'^ij!: : leeneTy tt'an on Jin* pivi'ednig 

• day'. Tow’auis Ibe at'erne.on, liow'LA er, tlu bank> shrunk 
! ui .'iltilude, Vv'e had left t!ie (k-vennes on tlie lie, lit and 

tiu' lulls of I >.in])bn'y on I tie hd!: eonsideTably behind, 

! and w(*re enterim; upon a new tract ' i'eountry, in wlnj’n 

• mulberry'- tries began to m.ikc tlieir a])j)earaiK;o, i-ai- 
I elusive evnienee that, we Inul readied tlnn 

! division of France, in which silk js one <u' Hie si.ijile 
pT'odiiels. 

! Inter v.*.sted as 'vi* sliould oHu rwisehavi been v/uh Hiese 

' and other novelties, tlie eireumstanec's in v nidi we weie 
I mvoh'ed unhappily' contributed to destroy everything 
I like gratification. The v'essd, tliougb large, and noi 
' witiiout elegance in some of its furni, dungs, was a :*v’ene 
■ ol liltli and eonfii.sion. No attempt was made to j.re- 
I -’'‘rve on’er. High and low, in espi etive of fires, were 
i eomininglt'd according to fancy m all parts of Hie ves.sid, 
and iuipnigi; and iiKTeliandise were strewed ationt, in 
j every direction. All thi.s hubbuli, liowev'cr, w'as oniv a 
little droll. The leriibit: tiling was Hie lieat. The deck 
liad no .awning, and the sun glared dowm uyKUi us like a 
consuming fire. Seated on Imxc.s and e.arpt't-h.igs, our 
i only .shelter w'as our miibndlas, wludi vee managed to 
hold up in tile tlirong, and hcnealh which, as 1 found 
from a pocket tliermouieter. Hie heat was vSh di'grees. 
A.s we advanced, shoot'iig .'dong from point to jioirit, the 
ves.sel .seeinid as if leaving behind all that was frc-li, 
green, and beautiful, and entering on a hot and suf- 
focating desert, 'riie limo.stone lulls and elllVs wdiicii 
at intervals bounded tlie iiarrovv' valley of the river, w itli 
tlic tow'n.s and housi^s which were iioreheihdon Hieir .udes, 
or nestled at their base, ayipeared as if suffiHng under a 
process of roasting. 'J’he wliolc eartli was iissunung a 
supernatural, wliitey'-browm asyieet. To an imaginative 
mind, the ve?f2el seemed freiglited on a voyage to Futi- 
demonium — was already within tlie ash-pit of a scorch- 
ing furnace, 

. It W'as wvth no snmll ph'asnre that w'e anticipated a 
termination to this terrific torture by a Kp(?edy arrival* 
at Avignon, which was announced to be at hand. Cer- 
tain ancient and w'ell-baked gray turrets wore seen on 
the horizon, over tln^ hofids of some drooping willows ; 
and, turning into a brancfi of the river towards the left, 
we were, to our great joy, brought in front of Avignon, 
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omioro properly an oM dccayai wall, within which it scenes of former oppression. One of the broken-down 
was said the town %^ould be found. In a few minutes, apartments was descrihed as liavinfj been the seat of the 
by the aid of a cnleche in waitiiij^’, w'c were conducted Inquisition, and adjoining' it art* lioU'S down which 
within the walls of this curious old city, and Iiad dived prisoners could be precipituled into ploorny ftl)ysses he- 
iuto the fomparativoly cool recesses of what wed jseovend ikmUi. Vossibly, the talcs ti>hl by the modern conduc- 
to be one of the best inns in France. There w'as tlicn, tress over the buildiiu? parlnkc somewhat too much of 
after all, yet a spot in the world wh(;re one could freely the pianfellous fo be altogether ivorthy i>f credit; but it 
breathe. After our Icui^thenud sullenn^s in tin* intense is liisfffl^i(;ally true, ihat the Inquisituinary tribunal was 
sunshine, the darkened apartments of the lIotchFEurope estahlislied fn A^ i.Liiuin in tlie tlsirtt'cnlli century, and 
were taken possession of with unbounded delij»ht. that a sulftijept inwnbi^ of at'ts of tyranny wore jjcrpc- 

8ix hundred years ai^o, w lion kin^s were .it libert}/^ to trated to iiisutv “tlie infamy of the spot. Tiie lower 
Rive aAvay portions of their doniimona to please a luo- win*^ of the building, exi ended !)y smiie new structures 
inentary fancy, a kini^ of J^'rani'c made a present of a lormiii" an inner court, is now employed as a barrack, 
district in the aouth-esstern part of Ins kiiu’idoni to one wbicli can aeeominodato a thousand sioldiers, AVo as- 
of the popes, and these half-priests half- princes <‘On- eended by broad fhi»hts of stairs to the hi^her-^oors to 
trived some time iifterwanls t(i acquire from a di.stre.sscd sia; some p<i{J^orial remaois on tiie \iuih.s*titf>'etjiiifts of 
princess of Naples an juijoining district, hicludmg Avio- tin- h;'’-raek-rhonis, hot liu-y v\erc s^ftfrely woithy of 
non. Tjiiis the x>opes, about tlie hej^nmim,^ of the four- fh- * • * I’ia- vriud" [lia -e, at tin- tiyie of our visit, 

teentli century, had t-sfahlislicd tiieir civil sway in tliis wj ■ ue of militarv, underumn^, 1 iduudd muiguie, 
quarter of rianee, of w’hicli tiiev wu-re not deprived an ap, vutieeshiji in Inin;; baked pievi.ms to heiuj.: sent 
till flip Jfevolutioii, fatal to so many privilf*^es, in 1790. across to Africa. * 

'rhrontrlioiit the greater part of the fourteenth and pait Amonj^ ol]iiT]!uhli(-eiidiees which we visite»l, wa^ 
of the fifteenth eenturii'S, Avii^non ivas tlie m(*tr«*polis inuseurn of the dr partnient of which Avi'pion is th(^* 


tin- h;'»-raek-ri'OTiis, hot liu-y v\ere ^n*rely woi'thy of 
Ih' ■' •* I’ih- V, ]u)l" lit the tiyie of our visit, 

wi ' iv'e of militarv, nnderumn^, 1 iduudd niuiguie, 
an ap, vuticeshiji in In in;; baked pievioi^s to ht-iuj.: sent [ 
across to Africa. * • ii 

Amonj; ol]iiT]!nhli(*e»»dic(-s which wi* visite»l, wai; 


- (Iliristvin world, aod a scene of ecclcsuislicat mae:- 


As it js rich m imtKpnties and ennosii it;s. 


loticenci-. On the top of a low lull within the ver!?e of I could here say much in tlu- vfay ol description, were 
the ("ity, the jcilaee of the popes was erected, and tlif- 1 not aw are that, all siu-li di scriptions must necessarily l»e 
leioains of it a^^ usually visited ))y touriv-sts m their mimk'n-stinj,^ and 1 euniiiie myscll tc onc'' more oifcr- 
pnssa're down till- nver. iiu; a tribute of admir.iiion to the*Fri-iich }j:ovt‘niment 

Hi-siroii'' of sv-eun;' this aneif nt editlee, as well as sr»me I lot its eiieonrap-uK-nt of tiiese provua lal eolU'ctioiis. 
oilier ol>e ;-ts of mlc-rest, we ventured out on the morn- i In (demiont I s.iw one of en-til e\L‘Ot, aljoniuUn;^ in 
IP . riftM*- (pj* aiTivyhriy>on!j,li not' till, hv a short tecon- | natural and artiticnil ohjei-ts dlustrativi' of tlie locahly ; 


- an the^Y/- chhtile of the liotel, 1 had asi-c" honed ! 
iie strecp.'n k'-'Cd a toleiabli- f lu-ltir from ^lie re ] 


'ruvjirtltvof the su.i ovcrhccd. 


as, for t-\ample. speemiens of every 
coverahh- m the depart mgi if, and pu* 


ry kind of roi-k dis- « 
)i(’ti;res and busts of- 


rf'-, as VI e iTinnd < 


‘Ihoroimh- ! dislinciushc'l uativi-s. Here, at Aviy-non, tlie same? 


o'li itn car excursion, (-on- I Kiudol eoilerdion is louici ; .' iid any straOpier desirous 


M ted cnlireK (>ri.ines enviuced by tail nod sul'-'tanti.d of Icuov'Mm; what men i-.iious m scieiu-e, Iderafure, or 
lisCtsps, »tuiHi .shovMiu^ the remams ot fallen pu'canlv-nr. j o'! Ihcdisfriet lias ])i'udm-i'd, he Iris only to visit^/he 
hilt f»i ilie I'l’caier p-nt i*’*i;^>n-hke ui aTpicaraoce, troin | ]u -ture i^i’lory of thi- tav. ii, and Iheie hi- has them all 


i'*' vv\ II , 1 lOrhiore-l windows, Ik av'y jSirtals, and tlie 
1 >r\ dm, ie> , w inch prevailed 111 tlieir j.n-cuiets. IJun- 

iic , ill i^ Cmius (hrei'tions, so as almost to be an inevtri- 
-a' ic ina/i , these hine-liiu* stre'cts ol-er a jileasanl. redreat 
"mm tiie ijoooday I'c.-it, .uid an- Iheu-fore, liltci the narrow 


before 1 im. 'five lihriiry attached to ilie nuiseum con- 
sists of upwards ot icily Ihousand volumes, with some 
Imudrcds of maiuiscnpts, the f;ri-,-iter part tlu* antique 
Yellum-(mvcred tomes of suptiressed monasterii's. • 

Few' travellers possessed of a day's loisun- quit Avif;- 


avenu' .-. of i-asteni cuies, in peiiect adaptation to tiie non without performin;.^ a pil^riniaccjo Vaiiel^W 1 
chioale. In Uj-c streets (’liielly devoled to business, and the \’am‘luse of lietrareli— .situated at about ei£;lito(‘n 1| 
wlierc a hw people v*'cre movim; .mout, the exiadlent nul<‘.‘f idsta*ie(‘, in an easterly direetioii, from the town, jj 
<'\pi dici I, was 1 ' jrted to of cvleiidimi; sluc-ts of i*a,u- Two niotivi-s iiresent Ihemsylvcs for undertaking^ such j| 
'. a-'S b-!V-r‘'n the top sh'revs of the Iiou.ses on each .an e\(-ui>ion — veneralion, re.d or alleeted, for tlie me- || 
si-lr and niKier tliese auiinus, av liieii wi^ie (;f ddlerent mory ot Fetrareh; and a love of what is pcf'uhar and j 
cobMus .nut M/es. you walkial hi a coured and cool interesluq? in natural scenery. Iiiffuenecd by feelinj^s I 
avci ’U', in detiauee of the im^iny; lu'ut hevond. Fa- ot a inixi-d nature, wa- dev()teil»a day to thc^j^ney, | 
vi iwcd hv tlc-,a* qr.ilctnl sliaaes, .uul cvossini; sunny wh.ch leiiif* tiertorined in a covered ealoeJie, fH^\is<‘cl i 
pa.tehes of .stn-c-t only wlicii uiiavaiid.ihle, wc reat'hi-d to he exempt from any stTioiis Linnoyance Irom the | 


the roc]^> lK''u;lit we v't-ro in (jnest of, and trom wlii'*h eoeinv'. 


W-* iiad a rnonu-ntary idancc ovt-r tlu* limestone re^^ion 
aitwind, lu-orc’.'cd wluTLver (lie land rose oito protuhe- 
rair-'-s, aiul ^urecn only wliere tlu* naivi ier phmhs and 
niuj' jrry-trecs could draw nouri.slimeiit from the arti- 
lictt • v-irrie.ated meado.vs. 'I'Jie Mirhice of the irrc- 
pui. - rocky heiidii on v iiieli wc stood was har(^ and 
nca as white as elrdk. Not a vesri.m* oi' va^pda- 
f'on V -IS vnelde ujion it. A hrokf’ii stone-cross rose 
[ it ot ■' hmestonc (*n''r, a ])icturL' of dixsolat ion. The 


were to set out at six in the morniuf,'-, but it was 
eiuht hehu-i* the horses vvt ie tiottiiij; with us out at one 
of ilie old <j,at(i\vays ('f tlu- town, and taking the road 
aerh.^s the plain. Shorlly after quitting Avignon, we 
had the satisfaction of riding within the sliade of long 
rows of mnllxM-ry and willow' trees, which bounded the 
vM-ll irrigati-d and erteii fields, the irrigation, us far as 
w(* could ,uidg(v, being by narrow' nils conducted from 
I he Durance, a river tribut-ary to the Fhone, Further 


the dust lime, i verv thing on, we iiseendcd a lu-mht thin aiul rocky in the soil. 


A\ bat A spot to he chosen for a [«.‘diee! 


I , 01(1 able only to give nourishment to the vines ami 


visit. I tiu‘ eat'uuhal, that lieing nearest tlie ohve.s v'ltii which it was covi*red. AVo now' descended 


siinouit (>t t.)P hill Ir a clumsy .strnelnre <)t dillon-nt 
steles, wdli .some ]i()rtioii9 saiu to liasc originally hc- 
loiiged to a t^-ni |,>lc ot' 1 leri-nlcs. Tiie^inllflor ]»os.se'S(^s 
some good paintings and carved moimn|*iits, and, like 

i , r it., 1., T Ik.a.r.. ut. 


1 to another plain, well irrigated like the former; in this 
I case the water-courses being from the Sorguos, vi^liose 
I ’ niMii wc were about to visit. The day was th« 
‘Jtdii o^* duly', *ind already the (*rops of the farmers h«d 


nurd, of the elnuchcs T have visit(*d ii\Franeo, is at been gathered to the thrashing-floors, and all were now 
prewuit in course of n-pair. 'riie palace, c^short way busily engaged in the important process of separaiting 
(lo^i the lull to tin* Bonih, D a building of vnst^limeu- the gram from the stalks. And how primitive the 
siolSs, and so irregular in eluiraeter and sliajie as to ad- ration! No barns, no thrasbing-miUs, no ihmf 

mit oV no useful dijscnption. Jt is, indeed, more like an was, however, animal power. In what may4be, called 
oldcivsth? than a palace, and has stood .f-everal sieges, the barn or atack-yard, a patch of grounduW .dlBartid 
Much of Uie upper jiart is an (»pen ruin, and here dun- and beaten as hard as possible with dmplenietiift^. Ott 
geonS, halls, and oubliette's v ere pointed out to us as this, which we may compare to thfejride wj; m amj^- 
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theatre, sheaves are spread knee deep fronl the centre 
to the ei re u inference. The farmer now advances, lead- 
ing a liorsfi by a long lialter, and taking his place 
in tlie centre of the ring, he drives the animal at a 
smart trot round and round, trampling and kicking up 
tlio straw at every step. To give. every part a fair 
chance, he either shortens the halter, so as to fiQijJfc* the 
width of the circle performed by tlie animaj, or lie adds 
I an ass half way between hims^df and the [lorsc In 
sonic cases we observed two horses at tliis*kind of work, 
at other times two oxen, and in several instances a 
^ horse and ass, or a liorse and mule, 'llierc are, in 
fact, a dozen v;iys of performing tlie oiicration, all 
etjuallv b.arharoMs ; and one I'aimot hut feel surprised 
how tlie goyernrnent, with its reniarkahlo care 

for the hue aVfx; •■AVnild taW so little, improve 

tlie most nsefiil of all arrs, that of tlirashing out tlie 
eoni, wliieh is'i^i no ivspei t advanced beyond what it 
w-as three fhousand years ago in the land of Israel. Of 
CfJiirse, this mbthod of tiVrashiiig is most dofeetive in 
,;;;omt of cleimlmej'S, ajul rniii lus to the straw. It made 
« U!i*qiiite melancholy to sec the confused muss of dirt, 
and broken straws let’t at the com-lusioii of tlie 
trot. W'omen W’ere erw.ploved in shaking out tlie [lar- 
ticle.i of grain, and licre and thi'ic imghf he observed 
I hilloeks mingled witli imjnirilies, r( aily to he tlir,)vvn 
I up in shovelful^ agaiwst the wind, when thewmid should 
I hitpiK'ii to blow, in a icw eases, av * noticed tlnit tbe 
i people liad got the lenedi of lutvmo tanners, a step, it 
j is to be boptd, to '(encral imj'rovemeiit. In sneii a 
country, wdiere capital sldl excessively nieaujo, the 
; jiii*Toduetioii f)f any kind of simple band - thra.sbing 
! macldne would doubileys pi*l)ve a blessing to these 
I peasant, agrleultairisls. 

j In ihc course of our journey wc jiasscd tlironidj seve- 
i ral villages, one of wlueii exhibits a bury scene of v ater- 
i Avli^t'ls turning m the differiMit brim lies of a stream. 

, and being shroiidc,! m trees, Ins a ]deas, 0 ‘t lural aspect. 

I A ride along a cross-road now brines m to the valley 
1 of (lie Sorgues, up winch av(‘ ai"' eondneied fur the rhs- 
^tiiiiee of a idih', the land gradually closing on each .side 
tdl we reaclj tlie bosom of a vast dell ni the range of 
Hills rise on caeli side, bare and eiagg;^ with 
pnijccting ledgVs, beneath wdiieh several dwellings nave 
,, been vi nturously buiit, the ro- fs being laree niassis of 
(lai i‘x>ck adhering to tlie face of the ]ire''ipir*e. U 
i have, in the bottom of tiiO falcon our right, tbe beanti- 
fiiliy clear river Sorgui's, eniployi'd liere, as fartlier 
! dovai, in driving milts, and tin* sighi of winch is re- 
! ficslimg in tins land opieat and era}' limestone rock, 
i -eariiage advanegsS, we wSeom as if entering the 

j bowel”* of the mountain; and tins is indeeil the case, 
j In times long past', musses of the lulls iiave fallen dovvii 
‘f and lieeii Avaslied awuiy, leaving a great rude gap eii- 
I viroiied by precipitous luelivities, wliose bare sides am 
I only at intervals ornamented with Jnr aiul ohve trees, 
i or straggling vines. At the inner e.Ktreinitv, where the 
I earriage-road ceases, w^e arrive at tlie village of \'au> 

I eluse, consisting of .scarcely a dozen house.s on hotli 
V iidcs of the river, iiidmling tw'o or three mills, one of 
Avhich is used for a paper factory. »Sumewliere on the 
slip of garden-ground beneath the mills, on the left 
bank of the stream, stood J’etraroh’s house ; and on the 
top of a bare knoll above, are thiV rums of what is called 
Fctrarch’s castle, though it (lertainly never beloiigod to 
him, but was only the residence of one of his friends. 

Just wdiere the carriage draws up, in the centre of the 
small group of house.s in the village, has been erected a 
monument, of the commonplace pdlar form, to Petrarch, 
>vhich it may be consolatory to tlie Knglish to know is 
as eiiectually hacked and cut by visitors, as if it had 
been placed in Westminster Abbe.y. .Passing this me- 
1(110111.0 of the po^, 'we, walk by a narrow winding path 
up the right baUlK, of the Sorgues, ascending and de- 
i scendmg till we arrive at the bold front of the rock, 
beyond which there can lie no further intrusion. We 
are, ind^d, at the head of the glen ; limestone clili's, 

J jagg'fid Uke^the pionaclos of a cathedral, impend over- 

bjj- jfe-- 4- - — ^ — J., . 


head, while beneath, t 6 the verge of the water, is a ' 
universal wreck of stones and rubbish. That Avhich i 
attracts our attention, however, is a widti yawning gulf i 
at the base of the rock, the principal fountain of the , 
river. Where the water comes from, no one can tell ; : 
hut it is evidently delivered by the bill, and gushes out 
at many different points, cold, pure, and delicious. At 
the time of our visit, the weather having been for some 
time dry, the water onl}’- half filled the grotto in the 
rock in which it lay, as still as a mirror; and it i 
chiefly in winter that it rises to the ])()int of overflow- ; 
iiig. Ch'casicnally, as wx* saw by tlie stones and roek.s 
in its e(mr! 3 e, it pours forth rimpetuously, and in great | 
vudume. Now, that Ihc haut received none from this 
head fountain, the Avater Avelled out from beneath divers i 
ro<-k.<, a little lower down the glen, and almost imme- 
diately formed a stream of twenty feel in bread lb. 

'('lie foiiiitajii of Vauehise is one of Hie few things j 
which iloes not di.say)]>oml the exyx et'itioiis of a, tra- j 
veller. 'I'he^savage scenei v of the hills, the quiet hi tie i 

A'ill.igt” in the bosom of the dell, the variety oi' rare jd.iiit.s ^ • 

growing in lhf‘ loAver eiiMs, tlie yiretty and muoyihis- ,i 
lie.ited rivor just come so oddly into existenee, a magni- 
fieeiit bine &kv overhead, and into all the air of rom nice ■ 
eoinmumeated by the long u sid. nee of Petran ri on the ' 
syiot—all give the yihiee ii T(e(‘uliar charm, 'ritt j^oei’s 
hoii’ic, .'IS J have .said, was hesuli' the stream ad)oiiiii:g , 
th»‘ villano ; and heie, he tills us ui hi,‘ Epistle^, ht; 

livcxl Avhd* lie Avrote he. si'iiiuts 1o I...ina, in that , 

.’xpcLU'S of solnu.k’ whiJi yioei . fu ipientlv <ht'ani of en- j 
)oA mu, bur. so .M-idom ieaii”ie. Mp»'‘:>y,ng io**! triend, lie | 
('boTves ‘ have oficii iieard sp<. ik of my j 
Avarfan "illi the Nymphs, A\ho reiui< ar‘*r jjpot (.f tiu' ; 
roll's tli.it hi-.' tlieni'^elM ■« m the clouds. j 

these tliat the Sorgiu's, ti an. parent us ensst.il, roil”' over j 
i!’. emerald bed; and h}' it^ ba.nk I en]h\ale a littk' J 
sirvile and .stony spot, ai hieh ( havi’ tle^ri^'■d to the '| 
aiuses; hut tlie ;ialous Nvmjihs dispute the y>osf,es.sion 
ol it A\ itii me; they de.stiov in the spring the labour < 
ol my summer. J had ei^rnyiiered from tin in .i lutle I 
ineadoAv, and had not eiqoyed it long, when, upon my 
return from a journey into Italy, Ifmmdthal I had been 
rohh'd of all my possessions. But 1 was n it to he dus- 
eonr.u/ed: I eollei ted the labourer's, the fisi » rmen, and 
the ' hepherds, and raised a ntnipart against the .\ \ mjihs : 
and there we raised an altar to the INluscs; hut, alas! 
exyierience has proved that it i.s vain to batih* wiiJi tlu* 
elements. ' ^ * Here I filiaise myself witlj my little 

gardens and my narrow dwelling. 1 want nolhmg, and 
look for no favours troni fortune. If you come to me, 

A ou will see a solitary, who wanders in tiie meadoAvs, 
the fields, (he forests, and the mountains, le.sling in the 
mossy grotlos, or beneath the shady trees. 1 (U'test tlie 
intrigues of courts, the tumult of eilies, aiidtily the ,1 
abodes of pageantry and pride. Kqualiy removed from ; 
ji>y or s.idness, [ })ass my day.s in tlie most yirofound 
e;dni, liajqiy to have the Muses for my eompanious, and ' 
tile sung oi' birds and the murmur of streams for my j 
serenade.’ Happy Petrareli ! 

We roA about for an hour or two in the s])ot. I'on- 
seerated by these outpouringvS from one of the most j 
eminent men of letters of his lime ; and having, as w e | 
thought, exhausted V^auidiise, retraced our way to ; 
Avignon. ^ I 


ACryDENTS IN MINKS. i 

It is affirmciby competent authorities, thal not fcAvcr | 
than 2 .jOU liu f ifre amiually lost to Britain througli 
accidents in mS'nes — that every hour arrangement.^ are j 
in progress, for further sacrifice; and all this without j 
any national cllbrt being made to remedy the | 

Lookin‘g at. the simple fact here stated, onewoulfi.ho ! 
apt to think that, as a public, we were utterly destitute I 
of humanity ; but such is not the ease, Wlieii a cala- | 
mity of this’Xind occurs, there is no want^ either of 
synipatliy or of hcueficencc ; but bore the matter ends, 
just^'hcrc, under a. inoro rational mid active system of 
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legislative direction, the remedy oijrriit to begin. The 
trutli is, that Avith all oiir individual cnert^y of benevo- 
lornT, we are, as a legislature, most culpably slow. Com- 
missions of inquiry are a])]>ointed; rei^orts are made, 
canvassed, and laid asiflo , tbe evil goes on till some 
extraordinary catastroplie startles tlie public into re- 
newed sympathy — and one Avould imagine, from the 
bustle of inquiry, and noise of l!ie ncwspaiuTS, that 
somothinj? was in reality to be done. Ibit no; lhen‘ 
are heartless mru to be uiuvchI, ])(enniarv interests to 
))e eombateji, and party squabbled to lie adjustecl, before 
matters of tins kind ran obtain a bearing; and tlms ji 
iw that grievous wrongs reyiain so long unab.iteiU de- 
spite of all our symjiatiiy and clamour. q\> tu* suk*, 
relief ('omes at last; but not until ruoie siilibrii'g and 
A\ retehedness have beim incurred Ihan half a ccntiry of 
lieneti('euoe can alone for. 

It would soeni, bowevm’, that thenas'»vcil 'atastr. 

('f Si pU inbci Iasi - wiicrebv nuiet v-iue beunan b<* 
were ui an imtant ilepiuad ol life bus at length a. 
tracted tiie aUention of govi*ruineu( to subieet. 

We ]io)>i’ no time aviII be lo-t in nan't^ inquiry b,t 
the ( aiJ.ses of all sneh a'a'idenf -• have long ; eic-* in er- 
ib'-eu.'ised and a'-ian tamed ; nor is the removal or i>mI'- 
e ^tiou of any of ibiui n<n ond human ingeuuih Ji a;- 
p. .ir^ Irom a ii.'t of pnblislied laiMn. lhai < KnNe.am-, ol 


bre-<!;u»ii), <‘lioke-dai)i|'. tails of the bie 

lone 01 oliie) api'.UMtns in de'eeni, till I'f . tmu's down j 
tile slnifi, and boistne: in of u.«<(’r fr< »n oM 'va-'te . air | 
t!'e inain (aie.esofa eideni \ou, all ol i e.r oa]- ^ 
c, 'S aie r]("ifl\ nf bi-iii-', (illUT ila r |>i ' - j 

;ent'-t}, o', th'^yi^^'d in fr(M|tien('\ . i\{a; . ^ t Mi. an a., e ! 
f oni '! 1 or iciior m: (in tlie t '! of tb" a oik- | 
FiTi'^hl hi' prt"e'il<'d in tiu .1; {'(‘ifUnr'id of an I 
arr'i 'dib b ar'i'ot, to lioin ti'orldil' S.tl’rl* ’ gul'laas 
(») tiu mine ^ihiuld I - nilmded. 'db lo •.!! *0 am o-, r 
i'tgnhai\ .0 hi.* diilv, tbe s -b t^, limps <r;,' ;,(* 

I ){ k( il .'lid f' jd in onli ]•, f! '■ j'loner vvoi Ling 0/ Jie 
( I'giia s iit{onb(‘ri in^ the rojie-, s<'cured hom maheious 
':an ilunng night, no ]termeums sA'-teni (.f *lianv- 
ii'g’ (n moving all the eoiii-su])po»Ms lor tin' sake of the 
innieial ) would he permitted, and, gener-'lly f [u-ak mg, 
no wo'k idlowed to la' ]»roceeded with until cvein thing 
\Mis ,\se*'rtamed t(* be in ordinary eoinhtions of safety. 
Mieli asAstem of oversight would be by no means an 
of.’iferi 'ce either with tlie dui' liberty of tlie emjdfjver 
)i‘ eiiipl' *e<l; it would tend to msuie C(ui 1 i(leuee m the 
e.>r and rrmove all aiivu'ty and respoii'-iliditv fioin the 
oibei’. f'‘'sid( s, it would b* doing iiotlimg more m tiie 


reader only •imagiiu} 400 or 500 acres of excavated 
space, extending to dO or 40 miles of passages and gal- 
leries, at tlie depth of luoo feet beneath the surt'ace, 
and all this de])ending fur ventilation upon a couple of 
narrow shafts, which are rendered still more contracted 
by tbe continual uset'iit and descent of tubs containing 
the eoal/auil he wdll readily perceive bow fi'iirfully liable 
ever 3 ?^‘iVe-s is to an aeeumulation of the ('\jdosi\o mix- 
ture. We not pretend to dei-ide what amount of 
s}):u\ a coViik^l>iia‘7T5 are capable of ventilating — this 
must in eaenVrse be ditermmed by tlu' depth, iiatun* 
of lb'* roal, ikr. ; but (’ertam we an* that no lliorougti 
A'euI il.ition e.m evi'r be maintaiiK'd w h.ere the wmrkings 
Me numerr.'i , unless sludts be sunk at boo or 4(iiij,k*arda 
dj^lant. W err this dune, tiir-damp w uul d tim l an egrosg 
.is soon >?^>ina^^tcd, and c ! t o In - 1 i\i,u v W^e^iUk'd by 
ilir .supiTi »T t un ('its i a" *ed ritiiev b\ tim naiural veu- 
‘d'M.Mt l!'u:. nroii.rcil, or by ti/' ardikieial liraughts 
‘H'atr'l l)y (ire^ and r>f Iku'vv isi' A lull and trri* coil- 
neviou witl' tlie itnu'sphrrr i^bove vvmiii^ not only anni- 
Inlate ilir <1 ui'\. is of - nfh'c Mmu and e'vbirsion, biu iV^ 

n ndcr till* <K m:> dmn o; ‘b nii'.<.r m.'re bealtlM ; mr.jj 
h • iltliv it c.iCu 't (»r. so loll" .'iS fiji.-e ea^ts mingUf } 
vvivii tiir an hr brtin'b''^, anil^so long a** slmmalioii ' 
r'li'lcf's it habJe b) lit he.iir'l to a Irniprralnn' almost i 
iniolri I’ml it inav be a^ oied t ii'd siii'b a systriu ‘ 
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1. av(‘ ^n tile e\trcnu*, and 
v.'orhmg ri rod J., dri'p mme.s ailogi'ther iin- 
Wr ran liy no irt'ans aisisr a! ^iieli a, con- 
inr he.*l and mosi ahund'ml *ai; j'!\ is derived 
•ualiitld.. (d l\b)i Mmmhei i'U’d and Dm-liarn, 
mmrs an* diry,o'-< , ann so long as the douh/f^ 
^ds of till' coimiry emilinue ni 
I rimst he |irodiii‘e<l, no matter 
r’in.i tin co^i. And if. aimr all. it slioulii le t'oiiml that 
•uii.e-;' m e'’tau 1 « . bl'*' * w as nnprolitahb* , be it so. 
h. fer Ilia-, liii*; grtrmd [aM|nietor, m' tliat compiTliy, 
s:.oul<l he v.itlioul tlimr juofils, t li'in 1 hat liuiidia ds of 
mdiislrioiis w oikiiH n should losi* thru- lives, and tlieir 
wuves and ('liildrcn be thrown im the chanty of the 
eoimtrv. ^ 

Wilde, therefore, wr freely admit that accidents will 

oc(‘ur 111 sjuteof all buinan {incaulions -ili.it ropcj^^^ 

break, stones tall from tlie loof, and rio'Wuis gases lurk 
in eorner** imsiispi (‘‘rd -- v 1 1 wv lhmK;ilI intelligent men 
will agree tlnit a jiida iv)u.s ova'vsiglil, coupled with a 
full ami frei' ventilation, woffld go far to dmiinisb the 
evd. Moreover, t’a legislative measure wdiieh ]'io\ ides 
tor tliese satee.uards, must also ( <'m])el a rigid rrrord of 
e.ise of mim's than has bei'n done wdli rr,‘-prr( to ibt - • ininr". and mining o|}r’'ai ions, 'yns indeed is a .>mbject 
tones, i.iihvav''', and other hranebe.*! ol luir n.it ion. d i ol almost para imumt imporrahee. Wliero w’orlfrf^s are 
industry, and where the tuihlie in tin' end become tlie j abamloned, then* eboke-d.ini]), lire-damp, and water 
suflt'rers— by liavmg an miiiu’iise iuimbv.'r of jinnper j wall ei'rtamly collect ; and if there b(' no rei'ord or plan 
w idovvs fnd cliildren tlirowii u])on llieir care -flu* jiuhlir j of the portum so abandoned, those who hapiieii to 
liavi* an imdouhted right, imlrpendenlly of indtives of' woik in tlie same tieln, at a subsequent period, nun 
jimn.mily. to impose su<-li u'strietious. 

'J iie strictest Inmiaii vigil, mee is, neve^dlieie-.s, f.d- 
Iible, and with such subtle sources of aceiiient re? fire- 
(hmi)> and eholte-danip, some [iniiciple ought to he 
adopted involvin'.: the uuerriug operation of iiatuval 
laws. J^'ire-daiii]) IS lighter tliaii eommou air, a’ id will 
a ' nd wlierever it has ('gress ; a'ld ehoke-d imp, wJneli 
y. h- avier, can alvVa^s he driven from its lurki]ig-]jla(‘e,s 
le, a supenor^urreiit of luire air. neiue the m.iui 
' b,<. el slioiild be — no inalter wliat the e\peuse — to p:o- 
vj ie a full irti'! free system of ventdatiou 111 eonn* \i. n 
w i: a Ibe atmoqilH're. This wa* have already adverted 
to in No i;> <*f our eurrent .series; hut i^s a aubieet 
thm. cannot he too fri'quently or too stAwsA* urgvM iqi .u 
public Hltentioii. What would be thoug^i of the ma i 

a irojuiscd to vi'idilate every apartiucinN|nd gallery 
mansion by a single keyhole; and yet, mi ]ipuu ob 
he attempt would bo (piite as rational as the pre- 
teiuJod ventilation of four liimdred aiTcs of coal-wmrknig.s 
by a single shaft of eight or nine feet d^uetcr. Tiu* 
idea is preposterous ; and the only wmnder is, that cala- 
mities resulting from tlic [•resent syf^em of coal-v ork- 
iiig, ‘are not more numerous than ti icy are. litjpthe 


l^t 


Ciime upon these unkno wn w a^tes, and a single stroke of 
the }nck !r|, loose the jient-i'p gases ami water to svvgep 
tiieir un.*5ispectmg victims into destrnetion. Sm*h catas- 
trophes Ikkc y'-mirred, and will conlimie to oi'ciir. so 
Jong as iho orcseiit imeoiuvru and carelessness pri vail. 
"I’lic e.vislmg ginieraliou knows littlo or nothing of the 
positivm and extent of past vvoi kings; and they are 
leaving as little knowlcrlge to thosi' wlio may come after. 
Siieh a system, or ralhPr iio-system, is unw’qrthy of aii 
mtelhgerit and accurate peojile, independent of the danger 
with wlueh it is frauglit ; and to argue that * those who 
siK'ceed us must just look after themselves as wej;iave 
done,’ is irrationality and ignorance. (Considering that 
the coal-fields of this country are limited, and that the 
ilenuind ujion tliem is every year increasing, a period will 
come — perhaps sooner than most people imagine — when 
the mineral will be exhausted ; and it is only righteons 
and just that we, as well as our successors, should knoA^ 
w hat IS and what is not available. It behoV^es govern- 
ment, therefore, to enforce a propenf System of record— 
a mapping out of the entire n\ln«al resources of our 
island — which shall show to the present, and to future 
generations, the fields worked and unworlceu, the pecu- 
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with all 

‘ '" which might contril:|^ to safe and 

th^asn^ipes as we have’^^hlhted^liit are 
will girinnay ; that they will specify be 
mhi:©; t^ Ukely, The prolonged existence 
iiyifem bf apathy and recklessnass would 
to British intelligence and huinanU>* ' The 
comfort of a valuable class of tiinen call for 
^ifsmod^ of inspection and ‘ft^atiilatioii ;^nd if not 
a spirit of benevolence, at least motives of 
^ the public should not rest for a moment 

he granted* 


CHORUS. 


IIU(’^4N ‘ 

trjSMsIafclon from one of the too little known 
' sfWoOtSS Bn exeeutcd b> Thomas CamplH*U in bis 

' " “ , ^Jp^ainf: to the oapaeit.v of tutor with a pcntloinan’s 

fin MufL W* trAnsorlbe it from a luttcr addressed by 
. to a <fOU#!5e friend, vow a minister of the cstiiblislied 
i of Scottaiid.] 

Gr.A»sv Jord m. amoot|i meandTiiig 
Jaeob'^J f^rassj'^ mead$’ibe tween, 

Lo ! th> waters gentl}* wand'rinp:, 
have her vafieys rich and green. 

■N'^ien the winter keenly show'ring, 

Strips fair fialem’s holy shade. 

Then thy cyrrent brinuier pouring, 

Lingers through the leafless glade. 

When, O when *ihall light rot uriiing. 

Gild the melancholy gloom. 

And the golden star of morning, 

Yonder solemn vault ilhime*'’ 

When slinll freedoTu, holy chaimcr, 

Cheer mj long hcnigAilud soul ; 
mien bhnll Israel, proud in armour, I 

the tyrant’s ha.-o tontml '' ; 

Yo that bold)’, hade defian< e. 

Fierce in amir-, to Fljaiaoli’s f hi ore, 

Can ye now, with ca’uo conipliiMicc, 

In a b.iw'r hondfii’.o gioan ■'* 

GallaTiL Isiact, nought appalled you, 

ISoM in Heaven's pniiatious hour. 

When the voiee ol fm'dorn called you 
p'j'om a tyrant’s haughty power ; 

When their chariots, cla<1 in thunder, 

8 wept the lield in long array, 

Wlieti the billow, burst iiMindiT, 

Ilovcfod o’er your sandy way : 

Gallant Ituce, that ceasolc'^s toiling, 

Ti’Otl Arabia’s weary wdd, | 

PlainH m verdure n^ver nmilmg, j 

Rocks in barren grandcui pjled— I 

Whither fled. O altered nation . 

IVhither tied that geii'ious soul . 

I)cid to frmk^int's iiu^pirntion, 

Wave’- of Ammon’s biise eontrol ’ 
iiw\ of heaven ! in mercy Ix'uding, i 

Hear the wo- worn capti ve’s prayer ; 

Frrmi thy thmao in poHce dc^*conding. 

Soothe their sorrows, calm their car*'. 

,, God of power f whose* voice nmimanding, 

Bidfl tho whirl winil scour the dwp, 

Cr the watci*s smooth expand ing, , 

Robed in Itlnssy radlanoi' sleep ; I 

Though thy mercy , long depa rtod , i 

Bpntn thy onco-lovcd people'):! ei y I 

Say^ehaU Ammon, iron -hearted, ; 

Ti)!il>inph with impunity ? i 

If thb AWord of deeolation i 

\ , bur $acred camp r>pol, I 

Aq4 ciimm gcoicratioll 
' Jlifoatr&td in the batUu fall, 

• O tJty fiaminl' thunder, 

^ at<»KW WTAth itf ^ 

iH^ttl^enffi aaunder, 
dm to the ground. 


Shall the hcat;jien, haughty minded, 

Rw ell with triumph evermore ; 

Race prefane, that fury blinded, 

Baal's unhallowed rites adore ? 

Hast thou dared In mad resistance, 
't'yrant, to contend with God; 

Shall not Heaven's siipreme assistance, 
Snatch us fijpm thy raortid rod ? 

WhTtcb accural ! thy fleeting gladness 
Leaver Bou^tion’s serpent-sting, 

Sh(trt-hvcd ])leaflure yields to sadness, 
IL'Uity fate is on the wMng. 

Mark tho battle, mark tho ruin ; 

Havoc loads the groaning plain ; 

Ruthless vengeance fast pursuing, 
Grasps thee in horlron chain. 


01(1 ag:e is often qiiorulons. It is (uie of its doferts to bo 
so ; but let not lliLs oocasionnl vNoakiu'^s (b ocivc \oii. Yon 
limy bo assured thot, naturnlly, it lias giv'difioatioTis of its 
owu whi(?h fully balanre thoso of earlier days, and wliioli, 
if cultivated, ^^ollld carry on the stream of hiqipincss to its 
j>ravo. If life lists been rightly ciiii>loy(’d, it will ;ilso have 
tho visioned recollection of its prieodinc^ oonilorts to in- 
hanco tho pleasures which it is jictually enjoying. My (ovn 
expmienco, in the Nixty-st!^cnth your of n*y n,i;o is] tied 
noiwithataiidinp corttiju ailments iiud r.iiinn’itii*s, and the* 
pri\ations lliey oeojpsj^, it is just us h.ipjiy as all tlic jua*- 
oed)u,g seasons wore, thon^di in a diiloumt way so happy 
as to eruiso no rojgrct that tlioy hu\<- ])risse(I, ami no desire 
to evehanire whut'is for what lias heon. If youth has ho])c-. 
aiid prospc'^ts, uidu’s that emji^nt it, has no info 
rlority oven lU thijjj^'spoet.— y«/v 

3:1; STC. 

That whicl) 1 have found Hie host nore.'d.ru, bolij to im' 
rniml and ho ly, wln’iisot ’'ei eithi'r ^.i tliein Mauds in lu < d 
of it, is iim-u', wliioii evoiciscs at v'.v v botii my I ody .inc* 
soul: e-^pofi.dJy >\hon J pl.jy oiy*sell ;^or then, meihinl s 
tho Mine motion that niv iVand malces upon tho nist)ii- 
ineut, tlu’ instiumont Tisake- upon iny^ heart. !t calls in 
iny spirits, compose'! my thonjrhts, deliydits my eai, le- 
eroutes nivrnlnd, .ind m> not only tits jm* t\ir aftei-bnsiuos.*,, 
>>ut fills my heart at tho proM*nt vvitli pure and usetui 
thouglits; so that when tlu' inuHic sonn 1. tin* swi'otlii'st 
m ny ears, truth commonly' flows tho eli irost into niy 
nii'i<i. And hence it is that 1 find my soul is hecoiin* more 
hurrntmioiis, aeciisionu'd so iniieh to Unrinoiiv, and 

so averse toiUPou.iunors of discoid, that tlio least jarnup: 
.auiiids, cUhet'b*- notes or words, sooin Mjry haish and ii.i* 
pleasant to niffj — JJtshop Jiei-orifhr. 


\ 


i w()Ar,\N's roTiTirrDK. 

j J have often hnd occasion to rcrnarl: tho fm’titudc with 
j A\hie)i wonnm siisfiiii the most ov('r\- helinm;: rev<'rsi's of 
• fortune. Tlioso disasters which break d.ovii tin i;|)irit of a 
] innn. and prostrate' Inm in the dust, n'cm to call hnth ;dl 
; the i ncroic*? of the f>oft(*r sex, ;iml tri/c HUfh intrepidity 
land (‘levation tc» their oliarretc *, that at times' il ap- 
I proaehes to sublimity. ‘hmyv can bo more touchin;.; 

! than to behold a Mdl and temlor foinrh', v, ho liad bc^u all 
I weakness and de|)endcn(j(', and alive to eveiy trivial riuigli- 
I ness, while tieadmn I rcsjx'nms ]','dhs r»r' Me, suddiuily 
' rising in mental lorce to be the rondiuter and supporter 
' of her husband under misfortune, and abivlinjg, with un- 
! shrinking iirium'SiH, the bitterest blasts of adversliy.- - 
j WiJii/n»^fon /rritiff, # 

j Tho pr^imt numbor of the Journal oompletos the volume 

I tnew Beriea), for Av.hich a titlc-pago and index have been prepared, 

I and may be hqd of the publiehers and their ogeuts. 
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